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GIYmO THT5 


NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OF NOTATION 

ADOPTED Iir THE ABSTRACTS. 


The object of the abstracts of chemical papers published elsewhere 
than in the Transactions of the Society is to furnish the B'ellovys with 
a concise account of the progress of chemical science from month to 
month. It must be understood that as the abstracts are prepared 
for the information of the Fellows in general, they cannot possibly be 
made so full or so detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are 
engaged on special investigations the necessity of consulting the 
original memoirs.' 

1. Titles of papers must be given literally. 

2. Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must be read, in order that a judgment may be formed of its 
importance and of the scale on which the abstract should be made. 

3. In the case of papers dealing with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only t^ matters of chemical interest in the 
original. 

4. The abstract should cons 
abstractor’s own words, of the s 

5. The abstract should be r 
clear and accurate statement of 

6. If an abstract of a papi 

author of the paper abstracted, or by some Oboci has already 

appeared, note should, as a rule, be made of this fact. 

7. Matter which has appeared once in the Abstracts is not to be 
abstracted again, a reference being given to the volume in which the 
abstract may be found, 

8. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, are to be omiUe^ unless such details are 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have some inde- 
pendent value. Further, comparatively unimportant compounds, such 
as the inorganic salts of organic bases or acids, should be mentioned 
quite shortly. On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling 
points, sp. gr., specific rotation, &c„ must be given in every case unless 
recorded in earlier papers* 
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N omenclatur e . 

9. Employ names siicli as sodium chloride^ potassium sulphate for 
iiiorgaiiie compoiindsj and use the terminals ous and ic only in clis- 
tingiiisliing compounds of different orders derived from the same 
elementary radicle ; snch, for instance, as mercurotis and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric' acids. 

10. Term compounds of metallic radicles with the OH-group 
hydroxides and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for com- 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation. 

11. Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normcd and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydi-ogen 
phosphate, &c,, to the acid salts. Basic salts as a rule are best desig- 
nated merely by theiT formulcB. 

13. Names in common use for oxides should be emplbyejl, for 
example : NO, nitric oxide ; COg, carbon dioxide ; phosphoric 

oxide ; As^O^, arsenious oxide ; EegOg, ferric oxide. 

13. In open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 

the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the formula, except in the case of ON and COgH, 
for example, OHg- OH^* CH^I a-iodobiitane, CKyCH.yOHg-CN 
a-eyanopropane. * 

14. Isomeric open chain compounds are most conveniently repre- 
sented as substitution derivatives of the longest carbon chain in the 
formula ; for example, 

OH or CHa-CHa-CHMe-CHMe-CH, 

should be termed ^y-dimethylpentane, not methylethylwopropyl- 

methane, and Sjj or OH^-CHMe-CHMe-OOaH 

should be termed a^-dimethylbutyric acid, not a/5/34rimethylpropionic, 
or a-methy!wovaleric, or methylisopropylacetic acid. 

15. Use names such as methane, ethane, &c., for tlie normal 
parafiins or hydrocarbons of the C.^H 2 n 4.2 Beries of the form 
CH 3 *[CH 2 ]^^“CH 3 , <fec. Term the hydrocarbons and ethylene 
and acetylene respectively (not ethene and etliine), Homoiogues of 
the ethylene series are to he indicated by the sufi&x -ene^ and those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible, by Anene, Adopt the name 
allene for the hydrocarbon CH 2 !C!OH 2 . 

16. Distinguish all hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or 
n-liydric, according to the number of OH-groups. Compounds which 
are not alcohols, but for which names ending in ol have been used, 
are to be represented by names ending in ofe, if a systematic name 
cannot be given, thus anisole not anisoii, indole not indol. Compounds 
such as MeONa, EtONa, &e., should be termed sodium xnethoxide, 
sodium ©thoxide, &c. 

17* The radicles indicated in the name of a compound are to be 



given in the ordei’ fluoro-, chiox^o-, bromo-, iodo-, nitro-^ nitroso-, 
amino-, imino-, cyaiio-, thiocyano-, hydroxy-. 

18. Compounds analogous to the acids of the laetic sei’ies containing 
the OH-groiip should be termed %c2roa;2/-clerivativeSj and not oxy-deriva- 
tives ; for example, hydroxyacetic and not oxyacetic acid. Compounds 
containing the analogous groups OEfc, OPh, OAc, should in like 
manner be termed efcboxyl, phenoxyl, acetoxyl derivatives. Thus 
a-ethoxypropionic acid, OEt^CHMe’COoH, instead of ethyl-lactic acid; 
3 : 4-diethoxybenzoic acid, (OEt)2CgH3*COoH, instead of diethylproto- 
catecliuic acid ; and a-acetoxypropionic acid, OAc* CHMe’COoH, instead 
of acetyl-lactic acid. Teinns such as diethylpi*otocatechiiic acid should 
be understood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of protocatechiiic acid by 
ethyl, viz., C^J-IEt.,(0H)2*C02H, and not OQH3(OEt)2*C02H, just as 
dibromoprotocatechuic acid is understood to be the name of a compound 
of the formula 06HBi’2(0H)2“C02H, 

19. The term ether should be restricted to the oxides of hydro- 
carbon radicles and their derivatives, and the esters (so-called com- 
pound ethers or ethereal salts) should be represented by names similar 
to those given to metallic salts. 

20. "When a substituent is one of the groups NH2, NHPi., lSIPi.2J 

NE, its name should end in ino ; for example, /3-aminopropionic acid, 
NHg-CHg-CHs-COgH, /3-amlmo-acrylic acid, NKPirOHICH-COaH, 
a-iminopropionic acid, NHICMe'COgH. 

21. Compounds of the radicle SO3H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-compounds ; for example, 
benzenesulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid. 

22. Basic substances should invaluably be indicated by names 
ending in me^ as aniline instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glucosides, 
bitter principles, and proteids, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide 
or iodide should always receive* names ending in ide and not aie, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 

23. The Collective Index, 2ncl decade (1883 — 1892) should be adopted 
as the standard of reference on questions of nomenclature not provided 
for in the preceding sections. 


Notation. 

24. In empirical formulm the elements are to be given in the 
order C, H, 0, N, Cl, Br, I, E, B, P, and the i^emainder alphabetically. 

25. Equations should be omitted unless essential to the under- 
standing of the results ; as a rule, they should not be written on a 
separate line, but should ^^run on’’ with the text. 

26. To economise space, it is desirable : 

(a) That dote should be used instead of dashes in connecting 
, contiguous symbols or radicles, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula. 
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(b) That formula should be shortened by the judicious 

employment of the symbols Me for Et for 

C.H,, Pi- for CH.-CHo-CHg, Pr^ for CH(CH 3 )., Ph 
for CqH^, Py for Ac' for CO‘CH^, and Bz for 

(c) Thau formula should be written in one line whenever 

this can be done without obscuring their meaning. 

27. In representing the constitution of benzene derivatives, the 
relative positions of the radicles in the symbol of benzene should be 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the hexagon formula. 

(a) The abbreviations o-, m-, and p-, should be used in place 

of 1 : 2-’ or ortho-, 1 : 3- or meta-, and 1 : 4- or para. 

(b) In numbering positions in the case of substitution deriva- 

tives of phenol, aniline, benzonitrile, benzoic acid, 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzaldehyde, and toluene, 
the characteristic radicle of each of these parent 
substances is to be regarded as in position 1 (compare 
Collective Index). 

(c) Names of substitution derivatives should be given in 

such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example : — 


SO.H 



>Br is 2 : 5-dibromobenzenesulphonic acid ; 


Me 

/Nnh., is 3-hromo-2>aminotoluene-5-sulphonic acid, 

28. In representing the constitution of derivatives of other closed 
chain hydrocarbons, graphic formulse should not be employed, but 
the system of numbering positions indicated in Richter’s Zexikon der 
KoMenstoff-Verhindungen (2nd edition, 1899, pp. 16 — 26) should ])(3 
used, of which the following schemes may be regarded as typical : — 


0 

S 

NH 

/l\ 

/i\ 

/i\ 

S 2| 

5 2i 

5 2 , 

1 

|4 3| 

4 31 

^ ?! 

Furfuran. 

Thioplieii. 

Pyrrole. 

0 

S ■ 

NH 

/l\ 

5 2i 

/l\ 

■S 2 


4 SIN 

^4 SIN 

4 3| 

Oxazole, 

Thiazole. 

Pyrazole. 




ISTaplithaleno. 


Quinoline. 


iw- Quinoline. 



Anthracene. 


/9 10 \ 



riieuanthrenc. 




Diphenyl. 



/8j8-Dinaplithyl. 


Manuscript. 

29. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MBS. of widely varying 
siisesj abstracts cannot be accepted unless written on quarto paper 
(10 X 8 in.). 

30. IsTot more thiin one abstract must appear on a sheet. 

31. When an alisbracb exceeds a slieet in length, the sheets must be 
fastened together by means of gum at the top left-hand corner. 

32. The name of the abstractor must be written diagonally at the 
top left-hand corner of the fii*st sheet of the absti-act. 

Proofs. 

33. Abstractors are expected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check ail formulre and figures against MBS. 

34. All proofs, however small, must be returned to the Sub-Editor 
not later than 24 hours after receipt from the printers. 


The Editor’s decision, ^ in all matters eomieeted with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final 
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All references to Journals should give the abbreviated title, the year of publication 
the series, the volume and the page ; thus Ber, 1901, 34, 2465 ; Bull. Soc. chivt. 
1901, tiii], 25, 794 ; Gaz::eUa 1901, 31, i, 554. 
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PART II. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


Eefraotive Index and Dispersion of Bromine. By Charles 
Eivihre {Oompt, rend,, 1900, 131 , 671 — 672). — The author has de- 
termined the refractive index of bromine by means of the Eizeau- 
Foucault fringes for wave-lengths between 7909 and 5390, and at 
temperatures from 10*^ to 25° The refractive index for the line A is 
1‘6394 at 10° and 1*6305 at 20° and for the line 1*6543 at 20°. 
At 20° the dispersion between A and D is 0*037, which is greater 
even than that of carbon disulphide. 0. H. B. 

Contributions to the Theory of Photographic Development. 
By J. Brecht {Chem. Centr., 1900, ii, 617 ; from Mrc/i. iviss, Ehot., % 
155 — 157). — The author considers that Luther^s experimental results 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 253) are equally well explained by the assumption of 
the formation of the compound Ag 20 , 2 Ag 0 i, and do not prove the 
formation of a subchloride. L, M. J. 

Researches on the Silver Germ Action in Development. 
By J. Brecht and Wilhelm Stbecker (Ohem, Centr,, 1900, ii, 
617 — 618,* from Arch* wiss. PhoL^ 2 , 158 — 164). — Against the views 
of Ostwald and Abegg (Abstr,, 1900, ii, 253) the authors urge the 
following objections. The impossibility of developing under-exposed 
images completely through the film; the slightness of the lateral 
broadening of tbe illuminated parts ; the impossibility of increasing 
a tbin veil to a reasonable density. These objections do not apply to 
the authors^ theory that the silver bromide is altered, it may be but 

VOL. LX XX. ii, 1 
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physically, by the light so as to be rendered capable of reduction by 
the developer. A plate was covered by a thin oHiiilsioii and then one 
half coated by a similar emulsion ; it was exposed and after exposure 
the single coating received a second emulsion. On development, it 
was found that the original double layer gave the denser image. The 
authors consider that this supports their views, as according to the 
silver ^erm theory the two halves should be of equal density, 

L. M.J. 

Electrode Potentials. By N. T, M. Wilshore physihaL 
Ghem.^ 1900, 35, 291 — 332). — ^The expression RTjnXogeP^ where P 
is the electrolytic solution pressure, or more generally, an integration 
constant, is termed * electrolytic potential,^ and the relative values 
of this expression are given for 31 elements. The solutions in contact 
with the electrodes are supposed to be of normal ionic concentration, 
and the electrolytic potential of the hydrogen electrode is taken as 
zero. The results of earlier workers, as well as those of the author 
himself, are incorporated in the calculations. The hydrogen electrode 
has been fully investigated, and a form suitable as a normal electrode 
is described. On the basis of this new standard, the normal calomel 
electrode has the potential — 0*283 volt. In the course of the ex- 
periments it was found that the E.M.F. of the hydrogen-oxygen gas 
cell slowly rises, and with normal sulphuric acid as electrolyte reaches 
the constant value IT 19 volt in 4 — 6 days. 

The behaviour of air — and various metallic electrodes has been in- 
vestigated from the point of view of their serviceableness as normal 
electrodes. With acid electrolytes, platinum points previously, sub- 
jected to cathode polarisation, are found to be serviceable standard 
electrodes, inferior perhaps to mercury and lead, but preferable to 
zinc and cadmium electrodes immersed in solutions of their salts. 
With alkaline electrolytes, the only approximately satisfactory electrode 
is Hg 1 Hg^O. J. C. P. 

Absolute Potentials of the Metals and Remarks on Normal 
Electrodes. By Wiuhelm Ostwald {Zeit, physihaL Ghem,, 1900, 35, 
333 — 339). — ^The author criticises the introduction of the hydrogen 
electrode as a normal electrode (see Wilsmore, preceding abstract), 
and points out the advantages possessed by the older normal calomel 
electrode — A/IO KGljHggClg j Hg. A table is added giving Wils- 
more's values in absolute potentials, the difference between the nor- 
mal hydrogen and calomel electrodes being taken as 0*283 volt — the 
value given by that author. J. 0. P. 

Chemical Actions Caused by the Silent Electric Discharge 
and the Conditions under which they take place. By 
Maboeluix P. B. Berthelot {GompL rend,, 1900, 131, 772 — 781. 
Compare Abstr., 1878, 371). — A review of the chemical changes 
caused by the silent electric discharge and the effect of varying the 
potential between the two surfaces bounding the dielectric. 

The potential of the atmosphere on a calm day, at an altitude of 
28 m. is from 600---800 volts above that of the earth's surface, which 
is of course zero, and this difference of potential increases by about 
20—30 volts for an increase in height of 1 m. This difference of 
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potential between different layers of air, or between tbe earth and the 
air above it, produces a silent electric discharge, the effects of which 
are in every way analogous to those produced in an ordinary ozoniser, 
and may account for the presence of ozone, oxides of nitrogen, 
ammonium nitrate, &c., in the atmosphere. 

The formation of nitric acid when hydrogen, sulphur, &c., burn in 
air, and the changes which take place when a gas is heated to a high 
temperature and then allowed to come in contact with a cold surface, 
may be due to the silent electric discharge, the production of which is 
explained thus : electrification is developed in a gas which is at a high 
temperature, more especially if the temperature is not uniform 
throughout the whole mass of the gas. Now when a portion of such 
a gas is cooled by a cold surface, the layer of gas which is in direct 
contact with the cold surface is practically a dielectrfc, since it is 
necessarily at a low temperature, whereas the layers of gas above it, 
which are at a high temperature, possess a certain electrical con- 
ductivity. A silent electric discharge will therefore take place 
between the layers at a high temperature and the cold surface in- 
troduced, this discharge taking place through the cooled layer of gas 
directly in contact with the cold surface. H. B. Le S. 

Diffusion of Ions Produced in Air by the Action of a Radio- 
active Substance, Ultra-violet Light, and Point Discharges. 
By John S. Townsend {Froc. Boy, Boc., 1900, 67, 122—124). — The 
diffusion coefficient was calculated from observations on the loss of 
conductivity of the gas as it passes along metal tubing. It was found 
that the negative ions produced when ultra-violet rays fall on zinc, 
diffuse into air at the same rate as the negative ions produced by a radio- 
active substance, the values of the coefficient being 0*0435 and 0*0375 
cm.2/ second in dry and moist air respectively at 17°. The ions produced 
by point discharges varied considerably, the negative ions have a dif- 
fusion coefficient in dry air varying from 0*037 — 0*032, that of the 
positive ions varying from 0*0247 to 0*0216 ; the values in moist air are 
slightly higher. L. M. J. 

Blectro-striction of Ions in Organic Solvents. By Giacomo 
Carrara and M. G. Levi {Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 197— 217).--Th0 
molecular volumes of several electrolytes and non-electrolytes in 
V solution in organic solvents and in water have been measured for 
various concentrations, the results being calculated by the formula 
4> — AjQ -1000 (8IQ -l)/w, where is the molecuiar volume of 
the solute in the solution, A its equivalent weight, Q the sp. gr. of the 
solvent (at 25°/4°), the sp. gr. of the solution, and the number of 
gram-molecules of solute in a Htre of solution. The results agree in 
genei'al, although there are exceptions, with the electro-strictioii theory 
of Brude and Nernst {Z&it, %ih/yB%kaL Chem,, 1894, 15, 79), the diminu- 
tion of ^ as the dilution increases being great or small according as 
the change in degree of dissociation is great or small Also the 
smaller the dissociation in solution, the more nearly do the values 
of ^ agree with those of the molecular volumes of the dissolved sub- 
stances. The following table is for methyl alcoholic solutions, V being 
the dilution. 


1—2 
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AIoleeuIa.r Tolnme. V, 


mplitlialeiie 111*79 116*88 4*097 

Carbamide 45*18 37*76 0*945 


Cadmium iodide ... 122*40 126*29 1*637 

„ — 121*67 13*096 

Tbe results for trichloroacetic acid in various solvents are as follows : 

Molecular volume. <}>. V. 


Methyl alcohol lOMl 96*69 3*252 

Ethyl alcohol 101*11 92*59 1*94 

Acetone lOMl 94*76 3*252 

Water 101*11 85*44 3*77 

T. H. P. 


Electromotive Force and Osmotic Pressure. By E. A. 
Lehfeldt {Zeit. phystkd, Oliam., 1900, 35, 257 — 282). — By means of 
a reversible cycle process, an expression is deduced for the B.M.E. of 
a concentration ceil of the type : — metal | dilute salt solution | concen- 
trated salt solution | metal. From the formula, which is applicable 
both to dilute and concentrated solutions, it follows that the E.M.F. 
of such a cell depends on the total osmotic pressure of the salt, and 
not on that of the metallic ions only. Experiments are described in 
which the E.M.F.s of concentration cells containing zinc chloride and 
sulphate have been determined. From the numbers thus obtained, 
and those given by other workers, the osmotic pressures in concen- 
trated solutions of zinc chloride and sulphate have been calculated’ 
with the formula referred to. When P is the osmotic pressure, and 
F the volume which contains 1 gram equivalent, the expression FVji 
should be constant in so far as the gaseous laws are exactly applicable. 
With increasing concentration, the value of PVji for zinc chloride 
rises from the first, whilst in the case of zinc sulphate it first di- 
minishes, reaches a minimum, and then steadily increases. 

When the potential difference between metal and electrolyte is 

regarded as proportional to j PdV, the electrolytic solution pressure 

of zinc must have the enormous value of 10^^ atmospheres. The author 
points out that if the potential difference is made proportional to 

J FdP, the electrolytic solution pressure of zinc has quite a moderate 

value — about 20,000 atmospheres (compare Abstr,, 1900, ii, 62). 

J. 0, P. 

Study of Hydrolytic Dissociation by means of Electrical 
Conductivity. By Eobehto Salvadoei (AiSii ReaL Accad. Lmce% 
1900, [v], 9, ii, 177 — 180). — ^The electrical conductivities of dilute 
solutions of various salts, which in aqueous solution are hydrolytically 
dissociated, have been measured (1) alone and (2) in presence of added 
aoi^j^ base. In the latter case, hydrolytic dissociation is prevented, 
so^-Aat the electrical conductivity is that due only to electrolytic dissocia- 
tion, which is diminished in degree by the addition of the acid or 
base. The salts examined were potassium carbonate in water and in 
#/100 potassium hydroxide solution and barium, copper, and lead 
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nitrates in water, and in If j 100 nitric acid. In the case of the 
potassinm carbonate, the difference between the two conductivities 
increases very considerably with the dilution, indicating a large 
increase in the hydrolysis. With copper nitrate, the differences found 
for the more concentrated solutions are the same as those for corre- 
sponding solutions of the non-hydrolysed barium nitrate, so that 
copper nitrate does not undergo appreciable hydrolysis in concentrated 
solution • only in very dilute solutions is the difference for barium 
nitrate less than that for copper nitrate, which hence only suffers 
slight hydrolysis in dilute solutions. Eor lead nitrate, the differences 
in conductivity show a decided increase as the dilution becomes 
greater, but even in the most dilute solutions the numbers are smaller 
than those for barium nitrate. T. H. P. 

Electrolytic Solution Pressure. By B. A. Lehpelbt 
physikal Chem.t 1900, 35, 369). — A reply to Krliger^s criticism 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 706). J. 0. P. 

New Method for the Exact Determination of the Boiling 
Point. By A. Smits {Proc. K. AMd, WetensoJu Amsterdam, 1900, 3, 
86 — 91), — The apparatus used in this modi- 
fication of Landsberger^s method (Abstr., 1898, 
ii, 283) resembles that described by McCoy 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 387), but differs from it in 
that the vapour of the boiling solvent from 
the flask B passes through the tube a sealed 
in the bottom of the inner boiling tube A, 
whicA contains the solution. The variation in 
the tl^rmometer reading due to variation in 
the r&e of passage of the vapour is prevented 
by introducing a cylinder of platinum gauze 
into the boiling tube A. The author considers 
that, if the apparatus is carefully used, and the 
errors due to slight changes in the atmospheric 
pressure are eliminated by having for compari- 
son a similar vessel filled with water, the results 
are more accurate than those obtained with 
Beckmann’s apparatus. J. C. P. 

Magnetic Rotation of the Plane of Polar- 
isation in Liquefied G-ases under Atmo- 
spheric Pressure. I. By L. H. Siertsema 
{Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1900, 3, 70 — 74). — The author 
sketches and describes an apparatus used to determine magnetic rota- 
tion in liquefied gases. Prom preliminary experiments with methyl 
chloride, it is shown that the dispersion is about the same as for most 
gases. In the following table, is the ratio of the rotation to that 

for sodium light. 

A. wlwj> (CH3CI) 

0-631 0-90 

0-546 1-17 

0-480 1-58 

0*449 1-76 

0-435 1-90 


w/toi) (gases), 

0*87 

1*17 

1*53 

1*76 

1*90 JO.B 
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Acetals of Monohydrio Alcohols. By Marobl DeliSpine {Oompt. 
rend., 1900, 131, 684 — 686). — The following results were obtained, 

coSu!tiL. Molecular heat of combustion. 

1 gram. Const. voL Const, press, formation. 
Dietliylformal ... 7429-1 cal. 772*62 Oal. 773*75 Cal. 111*75 Cal 


Dipropylformal., 8205*1 1083*07 1084*8 127*3 

Dmobutylformal 8697*4 1391*57 1393*85 144*85 

DwoamylformaL 9064*5 1704-12 1707*0 158-3 

Bmethylacetal... 6873-3 619*0 619*9 102*3 

Diethylacetal ... 7872*2 928*9 930*35 118*45 


The difference between two consecutive homologues is practically 
constant and is 155 — 156 CaL, although the deviations from this 
value are a little greater with the acetals than with the formals. 
The heat of formation of acetals and formals from alcohols and acet- 
aldehyde and formaldehyde respectively is very small, but seems to 
increase with the molecular weight of the alcohols. C, H. B. 

Thermocliemioal Researches on the Principal Opitim 
Alkaloids. By Emile Leroy {Ann, Ghim. P%5., 1900, [vii], 21, 
87 — 144). — A detailed account of work already published (compare 
Abstr., 1899, ii, 465, 631 ; 1900, h, 261). G. T. M. 

Berthier's Method for Determining the Oaloriffo Value of 
Fuels. By Bbalbo Am'om and E. Bt Nola {Gmzeita^ 1900, 30, 
ii, 218 — 224). — Two common objections to Berthier^s method of measur- 
ing the calorific value of fuels, in which the lead obtained on heating 
the fuel with litharge is weighed, are (1) that volatile products are 
evolved at temperatures lower than that at which reduction of the 
litharge takes place, and (2) that the heats of combustion of the dif-,. 
ferent elements of the fuel are not proportional to the amounts o? 
oxygen which they take up on burning. Prom a number of trials 
with different kinds of coal, the authors conclude that, if care is taken 
to heat the mixture of fuel and litharge slowly, reduction of the latter 
occurs without the evolution of any volatile matter. In the case of 
ordinary fuels, the error introduced into the calculation of calorific 
power by assuming that all the lead obtained is due to carbon, !s^ 
very small and may be neglected. The available hydrogen in a fuel 
may be measured by heating it in a graphite crucible with lead fluoride, 
the reduction of which to metal is due entirely to the hydrogen. If 
fQ is quantity of lead obtained by the reduction of litharge, and 
that formed from the fluoride, the calorific power of the fuel is 
given by the formula : 

P= ^ X 8083 +:r||- X 29367 (calories). 

34*5 103*5 ^ ^ 

T. H. P. 

Vapour Pressure of Binary Liquid Mixtures. By Tan von 
"“Zawidzki {ZeiL physikal, 1900, 35, 129 — 203). — The author 

has determined by means of apparatus described in the paper, the 
vapour pessure at certain temperatures in the case of a number of 
binary liquid mixtures, the composition being varied from 0:1 to 1 : 0. 
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The coraposition of the distillate being determined from its refractive 
indeXj the partial pressures in^each mixture were calculated. The mix- 
tures examined were benzene and carbon tetrachloride, benzene and 
ethylene dichloride, carbon tetrachloride and ethyl acetate, carbon 
tetrachloride and ethyl iodide, ethyl acetate and benzene, acetic acid 
and benzene, acetic acid and toluene, acetic acid and pyridine, pyridine 
and water, carbon disulphide and methylal, acetone and carbon disul- 
phide, chloroform and acetone, ethylene dibromide and propylene 
dibromide. Margules has deduced the relation dlog,pJdlog.x = 
€^log.^:) 2 /^log. (1 ““ £c), where and pg partial pressures, and x 

the concentration of liquid (1 ) ; for integration, the connection between 
and X is required, and the author employed the relation = 
with a Corresponding value for p^t Pi being the 
vapour pressure of liquid (1). The values of pi and p^ are so calcu- 
lated, the constants a and b being obtained either from observations 
of the partial pressures of mixtures, or from the tangential values of 
the curve at the percentages 0 and 100. The calculated values so 
obtained are found to agree well with the observations, not only for 
mixtures of liquids of normal vapour density, but also for liquids of 
abnormal vapour density, and for mixtures in which chemical com- 
bination probably takes place. L. M. J. 

Vapour Pressure Relations in Mixtures of Two Liquids. III. 
By A. Ernest ;Taylor (/. Physical CJmn.y 1900, 4, 675 — 689). — 
The author employs his previously recorded determinations (Ahstr., 
1900, ii, 529) for the purpose of testing the validity of the van^t 
Hoif-Raoult formula for the partial pressures in a mixture. The 
formula may be written log.pjpi = where p is the vapour pressure 
of one constituent, pi its partial pressure in the mixture in which 
its concent I’ation is Cj, ^2 being the concentration of the second com- 
ponent. The author finds that the partial pressure of acetone in mix- 
tures of acetone and water is fairly well given by this expression if 
the concentration does not exceed 60 per cent., but that it does not 
hold for the partial pressure of the water. The author does not 
attempt to test Alargules^ expression, which has been found by 
Zawidzki bo accurately yield the partial pressures in binary mixtures 
(preceding abstract). L. M, J. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on the Tension of Ammonia in 
Aqueous Solutions. By W. Gaus {Zeit. anorg, Ghem,, 1900, 25, 
266 — 264). — The tendency of a substance to form complex compounds 
may be regarded as a measure of its electro-affinity (Abegg and Bod- 
lander, Abstr., 1899, ii, 542), The author has therefore investigated 
the tendency of normal salts to form complex ammoniacal compounds, 
this being determined by the decrease of tension of ammonia in the 
aqueous solution, consequent on the addition of the normal salt. The 
vapour tension was measured in a manner essentially similar to 
that described by Gahl (Abstr., 1900, ii, 389). Eor small tensions, 
it was found that the tension of ammonia was proportional to the 
concentration, and that between 23° and 27*^ the temperature co- 
efficient could be regarded as linear. Various salts were added 
to the solution ; it was found that sodium hydroxide and most 
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ammoninia salts caused, as expected, an increase of tension, soditim 
and potassium cMorides also causing an increase. Ammonium 
nitrate, iodide, and thiocyanate, however, bring about a decrease 
of tension, the cause of this not being apparent, unless complex 
compounds are formed. All the other salts examined produced a 
decrease, which was most marked in the case of cupric and silver 
salts. Qualitatively, the results appear in accord with theory, but 
more extended data are necessary before the quantitative relations 
can be profitably discussed. L. M. J. 

Diagram of Freezing Point Depressions for Electrolytes. By 
James G. Macgeegor {Trans. Nova Scot. Inst. Sci., 1900, 10, 211 — 235). 
— If a is the ionisation coefficient, and k the depression constant, for an 
electrolyte whose molecule, as it exists in very dilute solution, contains 
p equivalents and dissociates into q free ions, then S (equivalent depres- 
sion) = K/p.[l +a(g - 1)]. If for various electrolytes equivalent depres- 
sions are plotted against ionisation coefficients, the resulting curves 
must, at extreme dilution (a = l), be tangential to the straight lines 
represented by the above equation, provided the proper values of k, p, 
and q have been employed. A number of such curves have been drawn, 
based on the freezing point work of Arrhenius, Baoult, Loomis, J ones, 
Abegg, Wildermann, Ponsot, Archibald, and Barnes, and the deter- 
minations of ionisation coefficients at 0° due to Archibald, Barnes, 
Deguisne, and Whetbam. The author concludes that the curves have 
positions, forms, and slopes such as they might he expected to have on 
reasonable assumptions as to mode of ionisation and constitution in 
solution, according to the van’t Hoffi-Arrhenius theory of the depression 
of the freezing point in electrolytic solutions. Por alb the electrolytes 
examined, the curves are consistent with the value 1‘85 for the depres- 
sion constant ; in the case of potassium chloride, for which the best 
data are -obtainable, the curve is not consistent with a greater limit of 
error than 0*01 un the value of the depression constant, unless im- 
probable assumptions are made regarding the constitution of the 
electrolyte in solution. J. C. P. 

Distinction between Physical and Chemical Supersatnration 
of Liquids by Cases. By Maroellin P. E. Berthelot {Oompt. rend., 
1900, 131, 637' — 646). — The author applies the calorimeter to distin- 
guish between those cases in which an abnormal quantity of gas is 
:>iej-:ained in a liquid by physical causes, and those in which the retention 
is due to the Tui*^mation of some unstable compound. In the former 
case, the liberation of the excess of gas is always accompanied by a fall 
in the temperati:^re of the liquid ; in the latter there is, as a rule, a 
rise of temperaimre, because the unstable compounds in question are 
usually endothermic. The rise of temperature is observed in the de- 
composition of hydrogen peroxide in contact with spongy platinum, 
and in the reaction between hydrogen peroxide, potassium perman- 
ganate, and sulphuric acid, which with special precautions can he mixed 
so that very little oxygen is liberated, although the liquid becomes 
quite colourless. The retention of the oxygen in these cases is pro- 
bably due to the formation of a hydrogen peroxide containing a higher 
proportion of oxygen than the dioxide. 0. H. B. 
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"Viscosity of Gases as affected by Temperatnre. By Lorb 
Eatleioh {Ptog. Eoy, Soc.^ 1900, 67, 137 — 139). — A continuation of 
the author’s previous paper (Abstr., 1900, ii, 590), the gas examined 
being the residue from gases collected at the Bath springs, which was 
uncondensed by liquid hydrogen. It consisted chiefly of helium with, 
probably, some neon. The variation of viscosity between 100® and the 
ordinary temperature was the same as for hydrogen, so that the value , 
of n (ioG. cit.) is 0*681 as for hydrogen. Sutherland has deduced 
theoretically the expression ^1/(1 as the function of temperature 

to which viscosity is proportional. The values of c obtained on the 
assumption of this expression are air, 111*3; oxygen, 128*2; helium 
and hydrogen, 72*2; argon, 150*2 ; the values for air and oxygen agree 
well with the values calculated by Sutherland from previous observa- 
tions. L. AI. J. 

Diffusion of Gold in Solid Lead at the Ordinary Temperature. 
By Sir W. C. Egberts- Austen (Proc. Roy, Sog,^ 1900, 67, 101 — 105). 
— The author has previously shown that gold diffuses into lead at a 
temperature considerably below the melting point of the latter (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 590). The experiments have now been extended to ordinary 
temperatures. Cylinders of solid lead with discs of solid gold affixed 
to their bases were kept for four years in a cellar at a temperature of 
about 18®. It was found that gold had diffused upwards, the concentra- 
tion in the lowest layer of 0*75 mm. was about 1 oz. 6 dwt. per ton, and 
in a slice at a distance of over 7 mm. from the base gold was detected, the 
concentration being 1 J dwt. per ton. The great increase of diffusion 
with temperature is apparent from the fact that the rate here calculated 
is about 1/350,000 of that in molten lead. Experiments to test whether 
the diffusion is accelerated by the passage of an electric current have 
not yet led to conclusive results. L. AI. J. 

Composition of the Vapour Phase in the System ' Water- 
Phenol, with One and Two Liquid Phases. By Brans A. H. 
ScHREiNEMAKERS {Froc. K, AJcctd, Wetensch, AmsUrclam^ 1900, 3, 1 — 11). 
— In the three-phase system water — phenol the percentage of phenol in 
the vapour phase increases with rising temperature, and between 30^ 
and 65® is less than that in either of the two liquid phases at the-isame 
temperature. [Eor the composition of the liquid phases compare 
Eothmund, Abstr., 1898, ii, 503.] 

The author has investigated also the system with one liquid and one 
vapour phase, at the temperatures 56*3°, 75®, and 90° At each tem- 
perature, a liquid containing a small quantity of phenol yields a vapour 
containing more, and one with much phenol yields a vapour containing 
less, phenol than itself. The vapour pressure and the amount of phenol 
in the vapour vary but slightly, while the composition of the liquid 
varies between wide limits. At each temperature, there is one mixture 
which is in equilibrium with a vapour of its own composition, and con- 
sequently has a maximum vapour pressure ; the higher the temperature, 
the greater the proportion of phenol in this mixture. 

The results are in agreement with the formula of van der Waals, 
dPjdxi^P{x^ "Where P is the vapour pi*6ssure, and 
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Xt) tlbe number of plienol molecules to 1 water molecule in the vapour 
and liquid respectively. J. C. P« 

A New Conception of Thermal Pressure and a Theory of 
Solution. By G, N. Lewis lyhysihal, Chem., 1900, 35, 

343 — 368),'""-When two phases of a substance are in equilibrium, and 
the pressure on the one phase is increased, the pressure on the other 
phase must also be increased, if equilibrium is to be preserved ; if 
dP^ and dP^^ be these corresponding increments, then dP^dP^^^r^l^v 
where cr^ and cr^ are the specific volumes of the two phases. If ice 
and water are in equilibrium at atmospheric pressure, and the external 
pressure on the ice is increased by 1 atmosphere, equilibrium can only 
be maintained by an additional pressure of 1*09 atmospheres on th^ " 
water, the ratio of the specific volumes of ice and water being 1*09. 
If each particle of a phase is regarded as having a tendency (expressed 
by the function \p) to pass over into another phase, then the increase 
in f accompanying an increase in the external pressure P is propor- 
tional to the specific volume cr of the phase : or d\j//dP — K(r. When 

is the thermal pressure in the interior of a phase, and a is the re- 
sultant of all attractions or repulsions within the phase P = /3 - a, so 
that dil/ld{j3 - a) = Kcr. Hence the quantity if; is affected only by a 
change in the difference — a, not necessarily by a change in the abso- 
lute values of ^ and a. For a liquid or solid in contact with its 
vapour, and under the condition that the vapour behaves as a perfect 
gas, the author deduces the equation dP^jP^ = d{P^ where 

P^^ is the pressure of the vapour and the molecular volume in the 
liquid or solid phase ; this means that the ratio of the change in vapour 
pressure to the total vapour pressure is the ratio of the change in 
external pressure to the pressure that would be exerted by the liquid 
or solid phase as a perfect gas. The author makes the supposition 
that the thermal pressure of a phase is equal to the pressure which 
the substance would exert if it existed under the same conditions as a 
perfect gas — that is, ^ — nRTjV^ where n is the number of gram-mole- 
cules and V is the total volume. Further, all substances at the same' 
temperature and under equal thermal pressure contain the same 
number of molecules in unit volume. 

^Ths author applies similar reasoning to the case of solutions, and 
shows that the above supposition is capable of interpreting the laws 
which hold in dilute solutions. Other consequences of the theory are 
.discussed, particularly its relation to the theory of van der Waals. 

L 0. P. 

Velocity of Solution of Solid Substances. By Ludwik Brunek 
and Starislaw Tollogzko {Zeit, physikaL Chem., 1900, 35, 283 — 290). 
— The authors have somewhat modified Noyes and Whitney^s method 
(Abstr., 1897, ii, 479), and worked with a number of other substances 
— benzoic acid, phenylacetic acid, phenylpropionic acid, acetanilide, and 
gypsum. A known amount of each, having been fused and oast in a 
regular shape, was rotated in water kept at a constant temperature, 
the rotation being sufficiently rapid to ensure the solution being 
uniform throughout. The results are in good agreement with the 
equation dxjdt = K{C - £r), where G is the concentration of the satu- 
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rated solutions x the concentration at time t, and K a velocity constant. 
The authors record the value of KjF^ where F is the surface of the 
solid exposed to the solvent. These constants are diffusion coefficients, 
for the solid may be regarded as coated with a layer of saturated solu- 
■ tion, and the whole process consists in a dift'iision from this saturated 
solution to the surrounding unsaturated solution. The authors' 
arrangement is therefore a method of determining diffusion coefficients. 

J. 0. P. 

Solid Solutions in Mixtures of Three Substances. By 
Giuseppe Bruni (AUi Reed. Accad. Lincei, 190C)j [v], 9, ii, 232 — 241). 
— Ternary mixtures are divided into the following six classes, condi- 
tioned by the capacity of the three components of forming solid solu- 
tions among themselves. (1) Two of the compounds, A and B ai^e iso- 
morphous, but C is not isomorphous with nor does it combine with either 
of the other two ; (2) A and B are isomorphous, and each is capable 
of combining with G ; (3) -d and B are isomorphous, and B alone 
combines with (7 ; (4) A is isomorphous with both B and (7, but the 
two latter neither form a solid solution nor combine ; (5) is isomor- 
phous with both B and C', and the two latter combine with one another ; 
(6) the three components are all isomorphous. Triangular diagrams 
are given showing the saturation curves for the various cases. 

T. H. P. , 

Inorganic Solvents and Dissociation Media. By Paul 
Walden [Zeit. anorg. 1900, 25, 209 — 226). — The author has 

investigated the solvent properties of a number of inorganic com- 
pounds, the dissociation in the solutions being determined by the 
conductivity method. Phosphorus trichloride and phosphorus tri- 
bromide are solvents for many organic compounds, and for the halogen 
compounds of arsenic, antimony, and tin, but most inorganic salts are 
insoluble in these liquids and no dissociation occurs. Phosphorus 
oxychloride dissolves many metallic salts and acids as well as organic 
compounds ; binary salts undergo considerable dissociation, but tertiary 
salts and acids ai'e only slightly dissociated. Arsenic trichloride is 
a good solvent for many salts, and also causes dissociation of binary 
salts. Sulphury! chloride, SOgClg, has slight dissociative powei’, which 
is, however, more marked in thionyl chloride, SOOlg, whilst sulphur 
dichloride, SgCl^, although a good solvent for many salts, causes 
practically no dissociation. Sulphur trioxide has no dissociative 
power, this result being interesting inasmuch as sulphur dioxide has 
been found to yield conducting solutions (Walden, Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 10). Silicon tetrachloride and stannic chlorides are not good 
solvents and cause no dissociation ; antimony pentachloride has no dis- 
sociative power, but antimony trichloride yields conducting solutions, a 
result in accord with the observations of Tolloczko (Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 190). Bromine and boron trichloride have slight solvent, but no 
dissociative, power. The results appear to show that dissociative 
power cannot be ascribed to unsaturation, but is a specific property of 
the solvent, and it is noteworthy that all the dissociative solvents 
belong to the nitrogen or oxygen families, L. M. J. 
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Solubility-’^of Manganous Sulphate. By F. G. Cottrell (/. 
Physical Gliem., 1900, 4, 637— 656).— The solubility curves for the 
various hydrates of manganous sulphate were determined ; the results 
as a whole are lower than those of Linebarger (Abstr., 1893, ii, 417), 
a result probably due to inaccuracies in the latter’s determinations. 
The author succeeded in preparing only the mono-, tetra-, penta-, and 
hepta-hydrates, but does not dispute the existence of the other 
hydrates found by Linebarger and others. The experimental methods, 
results, and the solubility curves are given ; the latter indicate that 
from — 10° to about + 8° the heptahydrate is the stable form, the solu- 
bility increasing from about 48 parts to about 59 parts anhydrous salt 
per 100 parts of water. From about 8° to about 27° the penta- 
hydrate is the stable form, the solubility increasing to about 66 parts 
per 100 of water; above 27°, the monohydrate is stable with a 
decreasing solubility curve. The tetrah^^drate is not stable over any 
temperature range, its solubility curve cutting that of the heptahydrate 
at about 14°, and passing through the point of intersection of the curves 
for the monohydrate and pentahydrate. In each case, a considerable 
part of the labile portion of the curve was also determined. In- 
cidentally, the author finds that a temperature of 170° is not sujQ&cient 
to expel the last molecule of water from manganous sulphate; this occurs 
at 250°, and the salt may be heated to 300° without any decomposition. 

L. M. J*. 

Soap Solutions. By A. Smits (Proc, K. Akad. Wetensch Amsterdam, 
1900, 3, 133 — 137). — Combination of the boiling point and vapour 
tension methods shows that solutions of sodium palmifcafce with less 
than 1 gram-molecule per 1000 grams of water cause an elevation of 
the boiling point and a decrease in the vapour tension, which starting 
from the concentration 0 must reach a maximum, to again become 
0 at about a concentration of 1 gram-mol. per 1000 grams of 
water. This progressive change may be due to the part played by 
hydrolytic dissociation. -A concentrated solution of sodium palmitate 
has the boiling point and vapour tension of pure water, so it is 
probably colloidal. Kahienberg and Schreiner found that both dilute 
and concentrated soap solutions are good electric conductors. In the 
light of the author’s experiments, this should be the case for dilute, 
but not for concentrated solutions (compare Krafft, Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 470 ; Kahlenberg and Schreiner, Abstr., 1899, ii, 202). J. 0. P. 

Hydration of Dissolved Substances. By Walther ISTeenst 
(Cliem, Genir., 1900, ii, 619 ; from Nadir. K Ges, Wiss. Gottingen, 1900, 
68 — 69). — Equilibrium in dilute solutions is independent of hydration, 
and no decision x-egarding the existence of hydrates can be obtained from 
observations thereon. Experiments on diffusion and on transference 
ratios should, however, give indications of hydration, and from the 
results of Lotmar, and of Garrard and Oppermann (following abstracts), 
the author concludes that hydrates are either non-existent, or present 
in only insignificant quantities, L. M. J. 

Hydration of Dissolved Substances. ' By H. Lotmar {Chem. 
Gentr,, 1900, ii, 619 — 620; from Nach\ h Ges, ITw. Gottingen, 1900, 
70—85). — Experiments were made on the diffusion of silver nitrate, 
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and boric, butyric, and acetic acids in aqueous solution. It was found 
that tb© carriage of water with tbe dissolved substance was more than 
compensated by the opposing diffusion of water. L. M. J. 

Hydration of Dissolved Substances. By C. 0. Gabraed and 
E. Oppbemann {Ghem, Gentr., 1900, ii, 620 ; from I^achr. h, Ges. Wiss. 
Gottingen^ 1900, 86 — 89). — The transference numbers were determined 
for hydrogen chloride, bromide, nitrate, and sulphate. Indications of 
migration of water with the anion were found, and on the assumption 
that the hydrogen ions are uncombined with water, the hydration 
of the anions is calculated, the compositions so obtained being 
NOg 2 -|-E[ 20 , Br 01 IHgO, SO^ llHgO. The authors consider 

that these results Justify the statement that the hydration is in each 
case only slight. L. M. J. 

Combustion of Gases. By Simeon bT. Tanatar physikal. 
Ckem.j 1900, 35, 340 — 342). — ^The presence of 11 — 12 per cent, of 
propylene in electrolytic gas is sufficient to prevent explosion with the 
electric spark. When the percentage of propylene is a little lower, 
and explosion does take place, it is found that the hydrogen remains 
intact, whilst the oxygen is completely used up in the combustion of 
the propylene to carbon monoxide and water. Similar results are 
obtained with methane. The author does not think that the presence 
of 11 — 12 per cent, of propylene can lower the temperature of combus- 
tion of electrolytic gas below its explosion temperature. He thinks 
that, although the reaction 6 H 2 + 30o ^H^O liberates more heat than 
the reaction OgHg + SOg = 300 + SH^O, the reaction velocity of oxygen 
with hydrocarbons is much greater than with hydrogen. J. 0. P. 

Reaction between Chloroform and Potassium Hydroxide. 
By A. P. Saunders {J. Physical Ghem., 1900, 4, 660 — 674). — If, in 
the reaction between chloroform and potassium hydroxide, OHCI 3 + 
4KOH = SKOlq-KOOgH-h 2 H 2 O, only 3 mols. of potash are primarily 
concerned, the reaction is quadrimolecular ; if, however, the replace- 
ment of chlorine by hydroxyl proceeds in successive stages, the reaction 
is bimolecular. The author has hence determined the reaction velocity 
for various mixtures, and, although no high degree of accuracy is 
claimed for the determinations, yet they clearly show that, on halving 
the concentration of both reacting compounds, the velocity is reduced 
to one-fourth only, and that the velocity is proportional to the concen- 
tration of the potassium hydroxide solution, not to the cube of this 
concentration. The constant, also, calcu]a.ted for the bimolecular 
reaction, varies far less than that deduced for a quadrimoleeular reaction, 
so that the author is Justified in considering that the replacement of 
the chlorine proceeds in successive stages. L. M. 3. 

Agreement between Chemical Formulae and the Theory of 
Invariants. By P. Gordan and Wladimib Alexi^efp (Sitzungsher. 
phys.~med. Soc, Erlangen, 1900 1 Eeit, physikal. Ghem., 1900, 35, 
610 — 633). — If an atom is supposed to be divided into a number of 
parts equal to its valency, chemical formula may be represented as 
symbolical products. Thus, when 0 = H~/%, and 

0 = = propane is represented by 
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ferAbutyl alcoliol by j>diohloro- 

beiizene by(ciC2)(*^2^3)X^3^4)(^4^5)V5%)(Vi)^(^i^0(^2^0{<^s^0(«^4^0(^fA)(V^)' 
On this basis, a far-reacMng analogy is discovered between the con- 
ceptions, the processes, and the formuise of chemistry ancl those of 
the invariant theory. The chief classes of chemical compounds are 
discussed from the point of view of this symbolical representation, 
and, in particular, the formula of indigo is so treated. J. C. P. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Origin of Atmospheric Hydrogen, By Aemand Gautier 
(Oompt rmd,, 1900, 131, 647 — 652). — ^The hydrogen in the atmo- 
sphere may be derived, not only from volcanic action and other well 
known sources, but also from the action of water on ancient granitic 
rocks at temperatures considerably below a red heat. Granite from 
the interior of a fairly large block, powdered in an atmosphere 
of carbon dioxide and afterwards heated with dilute acids at lOO'^ 
or with water alone at 280°, yields a considerable quantity of gas, j 
consisting mainly of hydrogen, together with hydrogen sulphidsy-*^ 
ammonia, carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and traces of unsaturated hydro- 
carbons, and sometimes traces of methane. A granite from Yire 
when heated with phosphoric acid diluted with its own volum4 oi 
water, gave 1400 c.c. of gas per kilogram and 916 c.c. of this ^aB 
hydrogen. With winter only at 280 — 300°, the proportion of givas 
liberated is smaller. The hydrogen and the ammonia that acconH- 
panics it are probably due to the action of the water on nitride s 
and chiefly on iron nitrides, although possibly some of the hydrogei ] 
may be derived from its action on carbides. 0. H. B. 

Higher Hydrogen Peroxides. By A. Bach {Ber., 1900, 38, 
3111 — 3118). — This paper is largely a reply to ciuticisms by Arm- 
strong (Proc., 1900, 16, 134) and Baeyer and Yilliger '(Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 719) of a previous paper (Abstr., 1900, ii, 470). Although Caro's 
acid when diluted does not reduce potassium permanganate, yet, 
undiluted, it rapidly decolorises a solution of the latter in concen- 
trated sulphuiic acid (permanganic oxide ) ; the titration is sharply 
defined, and the whole of the oxygen of the persulphate is evolved 
together with that due to the permanganate. The view that a 
catalytic decomposition of the Caro's acid here occurs, appears to be 
excluded by the fact that the latter yields no oxygen either with 
manganous sulphate or with the liquid obtained after titrating Caro's 
acid with permanganic anhydride. The existence in Caro's reagent of 
a « higher persulphuricacid," (S 03 H* 0 * 0 -S 03 H) 3 , is therefore assumed, 
which on dilution yields the acid, SOaH-O-OH, incapable of reducing 
potassium permanganate. In the higher acid an ozonoid giwping is 
probable, since Caro’s acid is formed on dissolving sodium dioxide in 
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well cooled sulphuric acid, although, on warming, ozone is evolved 
(compare Bamberger, Abstr., 1900, ii, 536). W, A. B. 

Action of the Silent Electric Discharge on Sulphur Per- 
fluoride. By Makgellin P. E. Beethelot (Ami, Chim, Fhys,^ 1900,[vii], 
21, 205). — Sulphur perfluoride when submitted to the silent electric dis- 
charge remains unaffected, its stability under these conditions being 
comparable with that of the fluoiddes of boron and silicon ; the gas is 
not absorbed by bromine, thiophen, or acid solutions of cuprous 
chloride. O. T. II. 

"Distribution of Sulphuric Acid in the Atmosphere. By 
Heemanjst Ost (Ohem, Centr., 1900, ii, 733 ; from Gheni. Ind., 23, 
292 — 296). — In order to compare the quantity of sulphuric acid in the 
atmosphere at various places, rectangular pieces of cotton wool or 
floconne, 20 x 30 cm., saturated with barium hydroxide solution, were 
attached to the branches of trees in such a way that the material was 
kept taut and these were then left exposed for a considerable period. 
On the Suutel mountains, far from any eoinmereial industry and 
where scarcely any coal is buimt, only 0*0555 — 0*180 gram of sul- 
phur trioxide was found to have been absorbed in 153 days, whilst on 
the plain north of Hanover between Fuhrberg and Celle and 8 
kilometres from the latter, 0*118 — 0*323 gram was absorbed in 193 
days ] the maximum amount was obtained by exposing the material 
in an open position unprotected on every side and away from trees, 
and the minimum in forests. In the neighbourhood of Hanover, 
0*534 — 0*790 gram was absorbed in 175 days. Any sulphur pre- 
sent in mineral dust was excluded from the tests. E. W. W. 

Persulpliates. By Rodolfo Hamias (FOrosi^ 1900, 23, 218- — 223). 
— Persulphates rapidly absorb moisture from the air with the forma- 
tion of the corresponding sulphate and sulphuric acid accompanied by 
the evolution of oxygen. Solutions of the persulphates are, however, 
very stable and may be employed in volumetric analysis for the 
estimation of substances having a reducing action. The best method 
of estimating the persulphates is to add excess of potassium iodide to 
a cold solution of the persulphate having a concentration noti greater 
than 0*5 per cent, and after the liquid has remained for 10 — 12 hours, 
to estimate the free iodine by means of standard sodium thiosulphate 
solution. 

In neutral solution, the persulphates have the power of dissolving 
many metals such as zinc, iron, and aluminium, the two normal 
sulphates being formed ; copper is not attacked by neutral or acid 
solutions of the persulphates but is rapidly dissolved in presence of 
ammonia, under which conditions zinc and iron are slowly acted on. 
Silver undergoes gradual solution by either the acid or ammoniacal 
solution. 

Chromium salts, in solutions either neutral or faintly acid with 
sulphuric acid, are quantitatively converted into chromic acid by 
excess of persulphate, a reaction useful in the estimation of chromium 
in steels, the chromium being first converted into chromate by means 
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of persiilpliatej the iron then separated by the addition of ammoniaj 
and the chromate finally determined volnmetrically. 

By mixing ammonium persulphate and ammonium hydroxide with 
the solution of a manganese salt, complete precipitation of a hydrated 
manganese dioxide takes place, the oxidation being much easier and 
more convenient than when bromine is employed. 

The oxidising action of persulphates in either acid or neutral solu- 
tion can be made use of in the bleaching of such materials as textile 
fabrics, wood, and ivory, whilst when mixed with sulphuric acid they 
have the function of energetic depolarisers and may replace the nitric 
acid of the Bunsen cell. 

When heated with a persulphate at 70 — 80^, ethyl alcohol is rapidly 
converted into aldehyde, whilst many organic compounds capable of 
oxidation, especially closed chain compounds, give up hydrogen and 
yields sulphonic derivatives. Thus quinol reacts with the persulphates, 
forming an insoluble siilpbo-compound, and diaminophenol, ^-phenylene- 
diamine, jf>aminophenoi, &c., give characteristic colour reactions. On 
adding a persulphate to a cold solution of aniline hydrochloride, a 
dark green precipitate is formed, which is insoluble in water or 
alcohol and when treated with sodium hydroxide or carbonate solution 
turns dark green but remains insoluble. T. H. P. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Thiosulpliates. By Arnold 
Nabl {Ber.i 1900, 33, 3093 — 3095). — When hydrogen peroxide is added 
to a solution of sodium thiosulphate, a marked rise of temperature 
occurs and the solution becomes alkaline to litmus. This reaction is 
not due to liberation of sodium hydroxide, but to the formation of a 
new sulphur base, possibly in accordance with the equation 
= ISTa^SO^ -f NagSOg -h S^H-OH. 

The new base is not volatile with steam, is insoluble in alcohol, and 
its aqueous solution has a strongly alkaline reaction and* a green 
fluorescence. It precipitates the hydroxides of silver, copper, iron, 
and uranium from their salts, reduces hot Pehling's solution, and pre- 
cipitates the sulphide from stannic chloride. It yields a platinichloride 
which is quickly reduced, especially on heating. The base probably 
possesses analogies with trimethylsulphine hydroxide and with hydroxyl- 
amine. ' A. L. 

Nitrogen Iodide. By Otto Buff {Ber., 1900, 33, 3025 — 3029). 
— When iodine is added to liquid ammonia cooled to - 60°, a black 
powder (possibly NIg.'NIjj) is first formed, but eventually brownish-red 
plates with a greenish shimmer are obtained, which have the com 
position Nig, 12NH.^. At -35° to - 40°, olive-green needles with the 
composition NIgjBNHg are obtained ; under diminished pressure, these 
lose ammonia and yield ordinary nitrogen iodide, NlgjNHg (compai*e 
Hiigot, Abstr., 1900, ii, 274). 

When one atom of iodine is added to a mixture of 1 mol. of 
sodamide and liquid ammonia, cooled with liquid air, a violent reaction 
takes place ; the product is a black compound, apparently of the com- 
position Na^NIg, in which the nitrogen is quinquevalent. . On further 
addition of a second atom of iodine, or of 1 mol. of ammonium iodide, 
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one or otiier of the compounds ]Sri 3 , 12 iSrH 3 and NlgjSN’Hg is formeds 
according to the temperature. 

The cooling mixtures required were obtained by adding alcohol 
slowly to liquid air contained in a Dewar’s beaker or in a beaker 
Jacketed with cotton-wool, until the solidified alcohol redissolved to a 
syrupy liquid ; when the temperature had risen to - 70° more liquid 
air and then alcohol were added as before, and the operation was 
repeated until enough of the mixture had been prepared. The sub- 
stances prepared were filtered through glass wool and asbestos in a 
filter tube surrounded with the cooling mixture, which was contained 
in a Dewar’s vessel. The washing was performed in the same tube, 
first with cooled liquid ammonia, then with cooled absolute ether. 

0. F. B. 

Formation of Nitrio Acid during Combustions. By Maecellin 
P. E. Beethelot {Ann. Ghim. Phys., 1900, [ vii ], 21, 145 — 201). — 
The experimental results embodied in these five memoirs have already 
been published (compare Abstr,, 1899, ii, 648 ; 1900, ii, 475, 476, 
538), G-. T. M. 

Arsenic Triiodide. By R. Dupouy (Ohem. Oentr.^ 1900, ii, 836 ; 
from Bull. Trav. JSoc. Pharni. Bordeaux). — A sample of officinal arsenic 
triiodide, consisting of a crystalline powder, when treated with water 
left a yellow, insoluble residue of antimony oxyiodide, SbOI, this 
compound being formed by the action of water on antimony triiodide 
contained in the drug. The insoluble residue from a second sample 
consisted of antimony oxyiodide and free arsenic, whilst a third sampk 
i left a residue of free arsenic alone. Another preparation containea 
an excess of free iodine and formed a clear brown solution whM 
gradually became colourless. Arsenic triiodide should be tested by 
titrating with mercuric chloride, silver nitrate, or iodine solution ; in 
the first case, the compound IIgl 2 , 2 HI is formed, whilst in the last 
two silver iodide and hydriodie acid are formed respectively. 

E. W. W. 

Constitution of the Perborates. By Emil J. Gonstam and J. 
OoEA Bennett (^ezt. anorg. Ckem.^ 1900, 25, 265 — 269). — The mode 
of preparation of the perborates and the fact that the ainmoniuni salt 
contains appear to indicate a doubled formula for these com- 

pounds. The authors, however, find that the difference between the 

^setiical conductivities at 1024 and ^; = 32 is 9*4 units, indicating 
iiilmonobasiG acid, so that the simple formula must b© assumed. At- 
tempts to produce a perborate by the electrolysis of orthoborates were 
unsuccessful, and hence did not confirm Tanatar’s observations (Abstr., 
1898, ii, 427). L. M. J. 

Reactions of Oxygen and Carbon Monoxide in the Presence 
of Alkalis, By Marcellin P. E. Berthelot (Ann. CMm. Phys.^ 
1900, [ Yii], 21, 205 — 206). — After leaving a mixtime of equal volumes 
of carbon monoxide and oxygen at the ordinary temperature for three 
months over a concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide, it was 
found that the former gas was absorbed by the alkali to form potass- 
ium formate, whilst the whole of the latter remained unchanged ; a 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 2 
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similar result was attained in 14 Lours by conducting the experiment 
at 100°. "When ammonia is substituted for potassium hydroxide either 
at the ordinary tempei^ature or at 100°, there is no formation of am- 
monium carbonate, and the absorption of carbon monoxide is very 
slight Cl. T. M. 

Action of Sodammoninm and Potassammoninm on certain 
Metalloids. By Chaeles Hugot (Ann. Chim. Thys.^ 1900, [vii], 
21, 5 — 87). — This memoir contains an extensive bibliography and a 
detailed account of the preparation of compounds previously described 
(compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 20 ; 1898, ii, 573 j 1899, ii, 151, 650, 747 ; 
1900, ii, 14, 274). G. T. M. 

Hydration Processes. By Paul Eohland (Ber., 1900, 33, 
2831 — 2833. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 590). — It has been found that 
certain substances exert an influence on the hydration of Portland 
cement exactly similar to that which they have on the hydration of 
calcium oxide. Thus calcium chloride, aluminium chloride, and sodium 
carbonate accelerate, potassium dichromate, calcium chromate, boric 
acid, borax and potassium sulphate I’etard hydration, and sodium or 
lithium chloride has no action. ' 

The same generalisations do not hold good for the hydration of 
calcium sulphate ; in this process, sodium chloride, aluminium chloride, 
potassium dichromate, calcium chromate, and potassium sulphate 
accelerate, boric acid, borax and sodium carbonate retard hydration, 
and calcium chloride is indifferent. 

The acceleration or retardation is roughly proportional to the con- 
centration of the solution of substance employed. If the velocity of 
hydration is great, then the added substance has a greater influence, 
either accelerating or retarding, than when the velocity is small. 

J. J. S. 

Constitution of Hydraulic Cements. By Oeazio Eebuffat 
(Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 177 — 182). — A correction of misquotations of 
the author’s views, on this question. , T, IT. P. 

Action of Sea-Water on . Pozzuolana Mortar. By Oeazio 
Bebitffat {Gazzeita^ 1900, 30, ii, 157 — 164). — The author's experi- 
ments lead to the following conclusions. 1. Sea- water transforms the 
cement of mortar made from pozzuoiana into a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate which contains small quantities of lime, magnesia, and the alkalis, and 
is perfectly stable towards the salts of sea-water. 2. Since pozzuoiana 
mortar immersed in sea-water ultimately loses the whole of its lime, 
the employment of mixed moi'tars of cement and pozzuoiana recom- 
mended by Michaelis cannot result in the fixation of the free lime of 
the cement. T, H. P. 

Artificial Pozzuoiana. By Oeazio Bebuffat (Gazzetta^ 1900, 30, 
ii, 182 — 190).— Experiments on artificial pozzuoiana lead to the 
following conclusions. 1. Aluminium silicate of the composition 
2Si02,A]20jj, 21130, when heated at 700 — 800°, loses water and assumes 
the nature of pozzuoiana ; the residue has not the power to take up 
again the moisture given off. It is to the presence of this silicate that 
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clay owes the pozzuoiana properties it acquires on heating. 2. The 
silicate is not more easy of attack by hydrochloric add after heatingj 
although it becomes readily soluble in dilute alkali hydroxide 
solutions, 3. The compound 2Si0,Al203 combines with lime in the 
presence of water, giving a substance of the composition 
2SiO2,AiO3,3CaO,10H2O, 

the formation of which determines the setting of pozzuolana made 
from kaolin or from clay heated at 700 — 800° 4. This double silicate 

is readily decomposed by acids or by solutions of ammonium or mag- 
nesium salts, these salts removing the lime and leaving a hydrated 
aluminium silicate, 2Si02,Al203,4B[20, which in its chemical characters 
closely resembles certain varieties of the mineral hailoysite. T. H. Po 

Slow Action of Hydrogen Bromide on Glass. By Maeoellif 
P, E. Berthelot (Ann, Ghim, Phys.^ 1900, [vii], 21, 206). — When 
glass tubes containing gaseous hydrogen bromide are examined after 
two years, a portion of the gas is fouod to have disappeared and drops 
of its aqueous solution are formed, the water being probably derived 
from the slow action of the gas on the alkaline silicates and sulphates 
which enter into the composition of the glass. G. T. M. 

Radio-active Lead and Radio-active Rare Barths, By Karl 
A. Hofmaot and Eduard Strauss (Per., 1900, 33, 3126 — 3131). — 
Pure lead sulphate was isolated from pitchblende, the uranium micas, 
broggei'ite, cleveite, and samai’skite, which was radio-active although 
containing no trace of bismuth (polonium), barium (radium), titanium, 
thorium or uranium ; the sulphate was insoluble in dilute sulphuric 
acid, but easily soluble in basic ammonium tartrate. The derived 
lead chloride crystallised from hot water, and then showed diminished 
radio-activity, whilst the crystals from the mother liquors showed in- 
creased activity. Only traces of radio-active bismuth could be iso- 
lated from pitchblende, the uranium micas and samarskite, 

A mixture of cerium and yttrium oxalates, isolated from broggerite, 
cleveite and samarskite, and freed from thorium and uranium, was found 
to be radio-active, the oxides derived therefrom being especially so, 
Uranosouranic oxide, UgOg, from all the minerals already named, and also 
from euxenite, is always radio-active, and the same is true of the derived 
uranium oxalate, although on recrystallising the latter, the most solu- 
ble fractions are found to be inactive, Thoria from broggerite, cleve- 
ite, and samarskite is active, although from euxenite, which is closely 
allied to samarskite in composition it is obtained inactive. W. A. D. 

Formation of Mixed Crystals of Thallium Nitrate and Thallium 
Iodide. By 0. van Eyk (Froo, E, Ahad. Wetensoh Amste-rdam, 1900, 
3, 98 — 101), — The relation between the composition of mixtures of 
the fused salts and that of the mixed crystals deposited on cooling has 
been examined. The melting point line is of Roozeboom^s type IV 
(compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 132), and ruses immediately from the solidi- 
fying point of the nitrate, showing that mixed ' crystals are deposited 
from the melt. The mixed crystals deposited on solidification of mixtures 
with 0 — 9*9 molecular per cent, of the iodide are white ; those from 
mixtures with more iodide are red. The white mixed crystals contain' 
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from 0 — 8 molecular per cent, of the iodide, and the red from 65 — 100 
per cent. Mixtures containing from 18 — 65 molecular per cent, 
of the iodide solidify at 215*5° to a conglomerate of the limiting mixed 
crystals. Thallium nitrate, which is rhombic at the ordinary tempera- 
ture, is rhombohedrai above 142°, but this transition temperature is 
lowered by admixture with the iodide ; similarly, the transition point 
( 169 °) of the iodide is lowered by addition of nitrate. J. C. P. 

Alterations in the Ohemfoal Properties of Mements Pro- 
duced by the Addition of Traces of Foreign Substances.. 
By Gustave Le Bon {Oompt, rend., 1900, 131, 706 — 708), — When; 
mercury is alloyed with traces of magnesium, it acquires the property 
of decomposing water, and becomes rapidly oxidised by exposure t( 
the air at the ordinary temperature, a perceptible alteration bein* 
caused by the addition of only 1/14, 000th part of magnesium. Mag 
nesium contaminated with mercury rapidly decomposes water i; 
the cold. / 

Aluminium foil, coated with a thin film of mercury, is quick; 
oxidised on exposure to air, and a strip of the metal placed vert ‘ 
cally in a vessel containing water and mercury is continuously cor 
roded at its lower end until completely disintegrated (compare Hun . 
and Steele, Abstr., 1899, ii, 33). G. T. M. 

Behaviour of Mixtures of Mercuric Iodide and Silver 
Iodide. By H. W. Bakhuis Roozeboom (Free. K. Akad. Wetensch. 
Amsterdam, 1900, 3, 84 — 86). — Investigation of fused mixtures of 
these salts shows that the melting point of mercuric iodide is lowered 
from 257° to 242° by an admixture of 14 molecular per cent, of silver 
iodide, whilst the melting point of silver iodide is lowered from 
526° to 242° by an admixture of 86 molecular per cent, of mercuric 
iodide. The course of solidification shows that two kinds of mixed 
crystals are formed ; on the mercuric iodide side, crystals of the 
rhombic mercuric iodide type with 0 — 4 molecular per cent, of silver 
iodide, on the other side crystals of the regular silver iodide type with 
18 — 100 molecular per cent, of silver iodide. After solid iheati on, 
mixtures containing from 4 — 18 molecular per cent, of silver iodide 
consist of a conglomerate of the two limiting mixed crystals. Those 
with 4 per cent, of silver iodide undergo a change at about 127°, because 
the mercuric iodide is transformed from the rhombic into the tetra- 
gonal form. When the mixtures with 18 — ^100 molecular per cent, 
of silver iodide are cooled below 157°, the mixed crystals of the 
composition Hgl 2 , 2 AgI are suddenly transformed into a compound of 
the same composition, the colour changing at the same time from 
pink to red. This temperature (157°) is comparable with the solidi- 
fying point of a chemical compound deposited from a liquid mixture. 
From mixed crystals containing less silver iodide than corresponds 
with the^^formula Hgl 2 j 2 AgI, the formation of the latter compound 
occurs at"' temperatures from 157 — 118°; from mixed crystals con- 
taining morb,\. at temperatures from 157 — 135°. The temperatures, 
118° and 135°i\are analogous to eutectic points, the conglomerates 
formed consisting of Hgl2,2AgI with either Hgl^ or Agl. The 
temperature of trahsformation of regular silver iodide into the hexa- 
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gona! form is lowered bj admixtui'e of mercuric iodide from 157° to 
135°; tbe temperature of transformation of rhombic mercuric iodide 
into the tetragonal form is lowered by admixture of silver iodide from 
127° to 118°. When the conglomerates of double salt with mercuric 
or silver iodide are further cooled to 45°, the double salt changes from 
red to yellow, whether it is pure or mixed with mercuric or silver 
iodide. J. G. P. 

Separation of Oerite Barths from Monazite Sand. By 
Eichaed Jos. Meyer and E. Marckwald (Eer., 1900, 33, 3003 — 3013). 
— The crude material is the commercial ' cerium oxalicum oxydul 
pur,’ which is obtained as a residue after the extraction of thorium 
from monazite sand ; it contains 25 per cent, of water and gave 32*5 
per cent, of cerium oxalate, 21*5 per cent, of didymium oxalate, and 14 
per cent, of lanthanum oxalate. The oxalates are dissolved in nitric acid 
and separated as ammonium double nitrates. The cerium is pre- 
cipitated as basic ceric sulphate from a solution of the mixed nitrates 
by adding ammonium persulphate and chalk (Witt and Theel, Abstr., 
1900, ii, 403), and is purified by dissolving in boiled nitric acid 
(nitric oxide reduces the ceric salt), separating as ammonium double 
nitrate, and recry stalii sing from nitric acid. The didymium and 
lanthanum salts in the filtrate from the cerium precipitation are 
separated (from ytterbium salts, &c.) by adding potassium sulphate 
to the boiling solution until it no longer shows the didymium absorp- 
tion-spectrum ; the double sulphates which separate can be dissolved 
by boiling with nitric acid and pouring into boiling water, and are 
purified by precipitating as oxalates ; these are then dissolved in 
nitric acid, and the solution is boiled until free from acid. The 
separation of didymium from lanthanum is effected by adding mag- 
nesia until the solution no longer shows the didymium spectrum 
(Muthmann and Eolig, Abstr., 1898, ii, 518) ; by repeating this 
operation twice and precipitating twice with oxalic acid and ammonia, 
the didymium is obtained nearly pure and free from all but a mere 
trace of lanthanum. The lanthanum is finally precipitated with 
ammonium oxalate in presence of ammonium chloride. T. M. L. 

Molecular Weight of Aluminium Compounds. By Elmer 
P, Kohler [Amer. GJiem. «/., 1900, 24, 385 — 397). — The molecular 
weights of the aluminium derivatives of acetylacetone and ethyl 
acetoacetate were determined by the boiling point method, carbon 
disulphide being used as the solvent, and found to accord respectively 
with the formulse Al( 05 B[.j, 02)3 and 

Determinations of the molecular weights of aluminium bromide and 
iodide in the same solvent agree with the formulse AUBr^ and 

The molecular weights of the compounds of aluminium bromide with 
benzenesiilphonic chloride and nitz*obenzene, and of the compound of 
aluminium chloride with nitrobenzene, are shown by the same method 
to correspond withtheformulse Al 55 Bi' 6 , 2 CgHg*S 02 Ci ; Al 2 Brg, 2 CgIl 5 ‘lNr 02 , 
and Al 2 Cl 0 , 2 OgII^*I:srO 2 ; in each case, it appears that 1 moi. of the 
aluminium haloid combines with 2 mols. of benzenesulphonic chloride 
or nitrobenzene to form 1 mol. of the product. It follows that the 
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addition of benzenesuipliomc chloride or nitrobenzene to a solution of 
aluiCLmram bromide of known boiling point should not affect the 
boiling point so long as the bromide is in excess ; on the other 
hand, the addition of the bromide to a solution or benzenesul phonic 
chloride or nitrobenzene should immediately lower the boiling point, 
and the depression should be proportional to the quantity of bromide 
added ; these conclusions were verified by experiment. A method is 
thus obtained for determining the changes which occur when an 
aluminium haloid is brought into contact with a given substance in an 
indifferent medium. The substance under investigation is added in 
successive portions to a solution of aluminium bromide of known con- 
centration and boiling point until it is present in excess, and a further 
quantity of aluminium bromide is then added ; the readings of the 
thermometer after each addition of material give an accurate account 
of what is taking place in the solution. By this means, it was found 
that the compounds of aluminium bromide with benzoyl chloride, benzo- 
phenone, and phosphorus oxychloride have respectively the composi- 
tion Al2Brg,2CgH5-COCi, Al2Brg,2COFh2, and Al2Brg,2POCI,. 
Acetophenone, benzenesulphonacetone, and ethyl benzoate form similar 
additive products with aluminium haloids ; benzene and naphthalene, 
however, slowly react to form insoluble compounds, whilst pyridine 
and quinoline yield crystalline additive compounds also insoluble in 
carbon disulphide. An experiment with aluminium bromide and 
^-di bromobenzene showed that the non-applicability of Friedel and 
drafts® reaction to dihalogen compounds is not due to a combination 
of the dihalogen compound with the aluminium haloid. 

If one of the components of the additive compounds is present in 
large excess, dissociation occurs j thus, cryoscopic determinations of 
the molecular weights of aluminium bromide and chloride in nitro- 
benzene solution point to the formulae AlBrg and AICI3. Benzoyl^ 
chloride combines with aluminium bromide, in the absence of a "^ol-- 
vent, to form a compound the molecular weight of which is shown by 
determination in carbon disulphide to correspond with that required 
for the formula Ai2Brg,20gB[5*00Cl, whereas the determination in 
nitrobenzene gives an impossible value. 

The conclusion of Werner and Schmujlow (Abstr., 1898 , ii, 214 ), 
that AlOlg is the only formula admissible for aluminium chloride is 
not justified, since they determined the molecular weight in pyridine, 
which combines with aluminium chloride to form a well crystallised 
compound, ' 

Cobalt Selenide. By Henri Fonzes-Biacon {Oompt rmd., 1900 , 
131, 704 705 ). — The selenide, CoSe, is obtained in an amorphous 
form by the action of selenium vapour on cobalt, and also by that of 
hydrogen selenide on heated cobalt oxide or chlorate. 

Ihe sesqmselmidef CogSeg, is produced by passing hydrogen selenide 
over cobalt chloride at moderately high temperatures ; at lower tem- 
peratures, these substances react with the formation of friable grey 
diselmide, corresponding with the formula QoBe^ ; this substance 
eadily evolves selenium when heated. 

The prepared by the interaction of hydrogen 
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selenidej liydrogen chloride, and cobalt chloride at a dull red heat, 
forms violet-grey, regular octaiiedra, the specific gravity at 15° 
being 6 ’5 4. 

A suhsdenidej is obtained as a fused mass with a silvery 

lustre by reducing the preceding compounds in a current of hydrogen 
at a bright red heat \ when this action is continued for some con- 
sidei’able time, the substance undergoes further reduction, but 
without yielding cobalt. 

These selenides are only slowly decomposed by hydrochloric acid 
and by hydrogen chloride at high temperatures. Chlorine and 
oxygen displace selenium from the heated selenides, the action in 
the latter case giving rise to the formation of selenium dioxide and 
cobalt oxide. The selenides readily dissolve in bromine water con- 
taining excess of bromine. 

Cobalt selenate, when reduced by hydrogen, yields either oxyselen- 
ides or a mixture of selenides and cobalt, according to the temperature 
employed. G. T. M. 


Ammoniacal Cobalt Arsenates, By 0. Ducku {OompL rend.^ 
1900, 131, 675 — 678). — The action of arsenic acid or an arsenate on 
solutions of cobalt salts containing ammonium salts and ammonia 
yields three insoluble ammoniacal cobaltous arsenates, 
C03(As04)2,NH3,7H20, 

Oo 3 (As 04)2,2NH3,6H20, and Co3(As04)2,3]SrH3,5H20, formed from the 
hydrated arsenate, Oog(As04)2,8H2G, by the partial displacement of 
water by an equal number of ammonia molecules. The composition 
of the product depends on the proportion of ammonia present, and is 
not affected by the proportion of ammonium salts, C. H, B. 


Ammoniacal Nickel Arsenates. By 0. Duceu (QompL rend,, 
1900, 131, 702 — 704. Compare preceding abstract), — ^A solution 
containing a mixture of nickel and ammonium salts and free ammonia 
when treated with arsenic acid or a soluble arsenate, produces in the 
cold or on gently warming a gelatinous greenish-white precipitate 
which deepens in colour and becomes crystalline when the mixture is 
heated on fche water-bath. The crystals are anisotropic and belong to 
the monoclinic system; they vary in composition according to the 
amount of ammonia present. 

The octahydrated nickel arsenate, produced in the absence of am- 
monia, crystallises in needles and is identical in composition and crys- 
talline form with the mineral annabergite. When the solution 
contains T38 per cent, of ammonia, a monoamMonionickel arsena^te 
obtained ; with 6*9 per cent, of this reagent, a dicmimonio-^dJitis formed, 
the corresponding ?;ri<3!mmomo-compound being precipitated in more 
concentrated ammoniacal solutions. These salts behave in a char- 
acteristic manner when heated at 155°, the composition of the com- 
pounds before and after heating being indicated in the following 
table : 


Ni3(As04)2,8Il20. 

Ni3(As04)2,7H20,NH3. 

Ni3(As04)2,6H20,2NH8. 

Ni3(As04)2,5H20,3NH3. 


NL(As 04),UH20. 

M 3 (As 04 ),lH 20 ,iNH 3 . 
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The anhydrous arsenate, ^13(^804)2, is obtained in each case on 
heating the salt at dull red heat. G-. T. M, 

Periodic Phenomena in the Dissolution of Ghromium in 
Aoids. By Wilhelm Ostwald {Zeit. physihal. Ghem., 1900, 35, 
204 — 256). — A continuation of the author’s earlier paper (Abstr., 
1900, ii, 730), in which the previous observations of periodicity by the 
dissolution of metals are fully discussed, and improvements on the 
apparatus employed by the author are described. An alloy of chrom- 
ium and aluminium was employed and the effect of various compounds 
in bringing about regular periodicity investigated. It was found 
that dextrin has a remarkably powerful effect in this direction, other 
colloidal carbohydrates being active to a smaller extent. The periodic 
time increases as the action progresses and a number of experi- 
ments testing the regularity of this increase are recorded. 
curves obtained are given in the paper and further investigatioi^^^ 
are promised. L. M. J. 

The SyBtem BigOg — ISTgOs — HgO. By Jacobus M, van BemmelenJ^ 
[and G. M. Rutten] (Proc. K. Ahad, Wetensch, Amsterdami 3 " 
196 — 203). — The various solid phases of this system have been ex-= 
amined. The normal salt, BigOgjSlSfgOgjlOHgO, has not a true melting 
point, but decomposes at 75*5° into a liquid and the basic salt 
Bi203,N205,H20. Two other normal salts with 4H2O and SHgO 
respectively, have been discovered but not isolated ; their composition 
has been deduced by means of Schreinemakers’ graphical method. 
The basic salt, Bi203,E'2^5>^H2^> product of the action of 

cold water or dilute nitric acid (with less than 6 per cent, of ‘^ 2 ^ 5 ) 
the decahydrate, or of cold water on a not too acid solution of bis- 
muth nitrate. It forms very thin, crystalline plates, without definite 
shape and showing double refraction ; these cannot be dried over 
sulphuric acid without decomposition, and in contact with the mother 
liquor they are converted into another basic salt. The basic salt, 
BigOgjNgOrpHgO, is formed fromBi203,]!72^5> ^2^2^ when the latter remains 
in contact with a solution containing more than 1 per cent, of ; 
the time required for its formation diminishes as the percentage of 
^2^5 rises. The crystals are monoclinic, but when the same salt is 
formed by the decomposition of the decahydrate at 75*5'^, it has the 
form of thin, hexagonal prisms. The basic salt, 6Bi203,5N205,9(8)H20, 
is formed at the ordinary temperature from Bi203,N2^5»^^'^2^> when 
the latter remains for some months in contact with a very dilute 
solution (less than 1 per cent, of ^ 2^5 than 0*33 per cent, of 

^^2^3) i fs obtained also when the decahydrate is decomposed with 
water, and the solid salt which is formed is dissolved in much water. 
The crystals belong to the rhombic system ; over sulphuric acid, they 
lose neither nitric acid nor water. The salt 2Bi203,N205,Il20 is the 
final product of the action of boiling water on the normal salt. 
The compounds Bi,03,2R^03,2H20 and 1031,03,9^205, 7 HgO are also 
described. The basic salts, 5Bi203,4R20„9H;0, 4BLOo,3N20.,9H20, 
531203,31720^,81120, and SBigOgjSNgO^ybHgO, described by other 
investigatois, are declared not to exist. 

Isotherms, giving the composition of the liquid phases which are in 
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equilibrium with the different solid phases have been totally or 
partially determined for the temperatures 20°, 30°, and 65°. The 
isotherms have been graphically represented in equilateral triangles, 
and from these a figure in space has been drawn showing the con- 
ditions of equilibrium. The form of the triple lines in this system 
agrees with the form of those for the system HgO — SOg — (Hoit- 
sema, Abstr., 1896, ii, 15). J. C. P. 

Egyptian Gold. By Marcellin P. E. Berthelot (Jnn. GMm. 
Fhys.^ 1900, [vii], 21, 202 — 204). — Analyses of Egyptian gold coins of 
the earliest epochs indicate that the material employed in their pre- 
paration consisted of argentiferous alluvial gold ; only in later periods, 
from the time of Croesus onwards, does it appear that the metal was 
refined, the desilverisation process being that described by Pliny, 
Owing to the rarity of minerals yielding gold free from silver, it is 
possible, by analyses of the golden articles found in Egyptian tombs, 
to state approximately the epoch of their manufacture. 

The gold leaf coverings of the mummies of the 6th and 12fch 
dynasties contain 90 — 92 per cent, of gold, about 4 per cent, of silver, 
and 4 — 5 per cent, of organic matter, whereas those of the Persian 
epoch, ten centuries later, consist of nearly pure gold. G. T. M. 

Certain Properties of Alloys of the Gold-Copper Series. 
By Sib W. C. Bo berts- Austen and T. Kirke Bose {Froc. Roy. 
SoG.) 1900, 67, 105 — 112). — The authors have investigated the freez- 
ing point curve for gold-copper mixtures. The freezing points of the 
pure metals are respectively, gold, 1063° ; copper, 1083°, and a mini- 
mum of 905° corresponding with an eutectic mixture was found for the 
alloy containing about 82 per cent, of gold, or 60 per cent, in atomic 
proportions. The atomic proportionsof the eutectic mixture agree closely 
with those for the eutectic mixture of silver-copper, 4he freezing point 
curves also resembling one another closely. Microscopic examination 
was made of the various alloys, and these confirmed the existence of 
the eutectic alloy which makes its appearance even in the solidification 
of alloys containing only 27 per cent, of gold, as gold is com- 
paratively slightly soluble in copper. Copper is, however, more easily 
soluble in gold than in silver, so that the character of rich gold-copper 
alloys is not very marked, the crystals closely resembling those of 
pure gold. L. M. J. 


Miner a logical Chemistry, 


Minerals of Ronmania. By Betru Boni {Ann. Sci. Univ. Jassy, 
1900, 1, 15 — 148), — A complete and systematic description is given of 
Boumanian minerals, with notes on their occurrence at various 
localities. The paper is in French, and quotes much information and 
many analyses (some of which are given below) from the somewhat 
inaccessible Boumanian journals. Structural formiilse are discussed, 
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and se¥eral new analyses are given. Two new minerals are described 
under the names badenite and brostenite. 

Pyrrbotite: an analysis (I) by Saligny, published in 1883, gives 
tiie formula Oopper-pyrites gave the results under la. 

Badenite. — ^This is a massive mineral with a granular structure and 
steel-grey colour j sp. gi\ 7*104. It occurs with chalybite, erythrite, 
and annabergite at Badenij district of Muscel. From the analysis 
(II) it appears to be related to smaltite (or safflorite), but with part 
of the arsenic replaced by bismuth; foi'mula (Oo,MjFe)2(As,Bi)3. 
Smaltite, also from Badeni, gave Saligny in 1883 the results under 
III (also CaCOg, 5*19; MgGOa, 1*46; insoluble, 4*99 ; manganese, trace). 



S. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Co. 

M. 

As. 

Bi. 

Gangue. Total. 

I. 

30*29 

0*22 

50*20 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

19-18 99-89 

la. 

33*96 

33*57 

32'02 



— 

— 


0-20 99-75 

II 

0*27 

— 

5*98 

20*56 

7*39 

61*54 

4*76 

— 100-50 

HI. 

— 

0*33 

12-26 

21*93 

— 

52*43 

0*67 

— 100-30 


Twenty-seven analyses are given of salt ; besides sodium chloride, 
there are small amounts of magnesium chloride, sodium sulphate, 
calcium sulphate, water and insoluble matter. Analyses are also 
given of lisematite, magnetite and limonite. 

Brostenite . — This occurs abundantly as compact, friable, black masses 
in crystalline schists near Brosteni, district of Siic^va. It sometimes 
surrounds rhodochrosite, of which mineral it is evidently an alteration 
product. The three recalculated analyses {IV — VI) give the formulse, 
2Mn02,Il0,2H20, 3Mn02,E0,l|H20, and 13Mn02,5E0,12H20 respec- 
tively. The mineral is therefore a manganite of iron and manganese, 
and is perhaps related to chalcophanite, 2Mn02,(Mn,Zn)0,2B[20. 



MnOg. 

MnO. 

FeO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

HgO. 

CaCOg. 

Gangue. 

Total 

IV. 

52*40 

6*16 

11*47 

3*05 

— 

11*97 

— 

14*75 

99*80 

V. 

68*06 

8*96 

4*08 

3*82 

0*61 

7*17 

1*97 

5*51 

100*18 

VI. 

61*95 

3*11 

12*02 

2*70 

0*72 

10*90 

— 

8*20 

99*60 


A white, saccharoidal, dolomitic limestone from Sucdva gave analysis 
VII ; greyish-yellow crystalline chalybite associated with badenite 
gave VIII ; yellowish, amorphous rhodochrosite associated with bro- 
stenite gave IX, 



CaO. 

MgO. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

COg. 

Insol 

Total. 

Sp. gi*. 

VII. 

34*30 

18*43 

— 

— 

47*36 

0*30 

100*39 


YIII. 

4*46 

7*21 

40*72 

6*12. 

39*49 

2*21 

100*21 

3*455 

IX. 

4*07 

2*30 

3*17 

50*29 

39*02 

1*42 

100*27 

3*193 


Large crystals of augite gave anal. X by Murgoci (1895). Acicular 
crystals of tremolite from the dolomitic limestone of Suceva (anal VII) 
gave XI. Zoisite gave XII by Murgoci (1894). Analyses of ser- 


pentine, by Murgoci (1895), and 
are quoted. 

SiOg. AlgOg, FegOg. CaO. 

X. A5-82 37 14*20 

XL 58*22 0*92 — 13*37 


riebeckite (Abstr., 1899, ii, 768), 


MgO. 

HgO. 

Total 

Sp. gr. 

4-16 

25-33 

1*76 

101*60 

99*60 

3*232 

2*937 

3-67 

2*91 

102*07 




XIL 36*49 


34*19 


24*81 
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Hew analyses of roumanite (Abstr., 1897, ii, 502 ; 1898, ii, 523) are 
given under XIII and XIY ; the first is of yellowish-brown material, 
and the second of material showing golden and greenish flashes. Seven 
analyses are also given of ozocerite (Abstr., 1897, ii, 502). 



c. 

H. 

0. 

S. 

Asb. 

Total. 

Succinic 

acid. 

Melting 

point. 

XIII. 

80-04 

9-76 

9*13 

0-83 

0-24 

lOO'OO 

3-2 

310—312° 

XIV. 

80-32 

10-02 

8-17 

1-06 

0-43 

100-00 

2-1 

318—320 


Humerons analyses are also given of mineral waters and of various 
naturally occurring saline substances, as well as of anthracite and 
lignite. L. J. S. 

Ohemioal Composition of Turquoise. By Samuel L. Penfield 
{Amer. J, 1900, [iv], 10, 346 — 350). — ^The formula of turquoise is 
usually given as 2 Al20g,P205,5H20, the copper, which is always present, 
being considered to be an accidental impurity (2Cu0,P205,4H20 accord- 
ing to Olarke, 1886) to which the colour of the mineral is due. A new 
analysis is given of pure material from the Orescent Mining District, 
Lincoln Co., Nevada ; this is of a beautiful robin’s-egg blue colour, and 
breaks with a smooth fracture ; under the microscope, it appears to be 
homogeneous, and there is no evidence of the presence of two substances. 

P2O5, AI2O3. FegOa. CuO. H^O. Insol. Total. Sp. gr. 

34-18 35-03 1-44 8-57 19-38 0-93 99-53 2*791 

A consideration of this and other trustworthy analyses suggeststhat 
the copper is present as an essential constituent of the mineral ; and 
this is also supported by the fact that finely powdered turquoise dis- 
solves in hydrochloric acid as a whole without discoloration. The new 
formula, [Al(0H)2,Pe(0JBr)2,Cu(0H),H]3P04, represents the mineral as 
a derivative of orthophosphoric acid with the hydrogen atoms largely 
replaced by the univalent radicles Al{OH)2, &c. In some analyses, ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the hydrogen atoms are so replaced, and the 
formula becomes [AI(OH)2,Pe(OH)2,Oii(OH)]2,HPO^. L. J. S. 

Analysis of the Thermal Waters of Achkel. By Puaux 
(Jl Fhami,} 1900, [vi], 12, 261 — 262). — These waters are very similar 
to those of Hamman-Lif and Bourbonne-les-Bains, and have an average 
temperature of about 44°. The greater portion of the salts present in 
the waters consists of sodium chloride, the rest consisting of calcium, 
magnesium and potassium sulphates, calcium chloride, and calcium 
carbonate. H. B. Le S. 


Physiological • Chemistry* 


Bjffect of G-estation on the Amount of Mineral Matter, 
especially Phosphoric Acid and Calcium, in Cow’s Milk. By 
A. Koet {Bied. Gentr.^ 1900, 29, 667^ — 668 ; from Ing. Agr. Gemhioitx, 
1899, 453 — 475). — ^The percentage amounts of mineral matter, and 
especially of phosphoric acid and calcium, dimmish more or less regu- 
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lariy as the time of calving approaches, notwithstanding the decrease 
in lactation. Colostrum is rich in ash constituents. 

During the period of the greatest flow of milk, the percentage 
amounts of phosphoric acid and calcium are lowest, whilst the total 
amounts are greatest. The amounts of mineral constituents gradually 
became normal as the production of milk diminishes, but again de- 
crease towards the middle of the period of gestation. 

Normal feeding has practically no effect on the amount of mineral 
matter in milk. 

In the case of herbivorous animals, gestation has no effect on the 
amounts of phosphoric acid and calcium in the urine ; feeding has 
the predominating effect. As regards carnivorous animals, however, 
the amount of phosphoric acid in the urine decreases during gestation. 

N. H. J. M. 

Division of Unfertilised Eggs. By Albert P. Mathews (Amer. 
J. Fhjsiol^ 1900, 4, 343 — 347). — The experiments were made on the 
eggs of Arhaciai and show that lack of oxygen, heat (32 — 33°), and 
exposure to ether, chloroform, or alcohol for a short time are all 
followed by karyokinetic nuclear division. The essential basis in 
all cases appears to be the production of localised areas of liquefaction 
in the protoplasm, and it is suggested that the centrosome normally 
plays the part of a liquefying enzyme. W. D. H. 

influence of Digestion on Animal Heat. By Edward T. 
Beichert (Amer, J. Physiol., 1900, 4, 397 — 404). — Experiments on 
dogs show that the rise of temperature during digestion is due to 
increase of heat production. The maximum rise is during the fourth 
hour after a meal or later, but the changes in heat production (deter- 
mined calorimetrically) and temperature are not proportional, for the 
greatest increase in heat production occurs during the first hour after 
feeding.^ The most marked effects are observed when the diet consists 
of proteid and fat, next with proteid, and least with fat. 

W. D. H. 

Gaseous Metabolism of the Submaxillary Gland. II. Ab- 
sorption of Water, By Joseph Barcroft (/. Physiol, 1900, 25, 
479 — 486), — ^The ‘chorda blood’ contains less water than the arterial 
blood. After the first minute of stimulation, the water lost from the 
blood exceeds in volume the saliva secreted, and may he measured by 
muitiplying the volume of saliva by a factor the mean value of which 
is 1T2. In the first half minute of secretion, there is a large flow 
of saliva, followed in the second half minute by a relatively small 
flow. In the first half minute the absorption of water from the blood 
is large ; this is diminished in the second half minute. W. B. H. 

Metabolsm in , Forced Feeding. By W. Hale White and 
E. I. Spriggs {Ptog. Physiol Soo., 1900, xxvii—.xxviii).— Obser- 
vations were carefully made on a woman for 56 days. If all the 
gain of weight had been proteid, the nitrogen cori’esponding to it 
would have been 441-8 grams. But as the nitrogen not accounted 
for in urine and fmces was 661*04 grams, 219 grams of nitrogen have 
to be accounted for in some other, at present unexplained, way. 

W. I). H. 
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Metabolism in the Dog before and after removal of the 
Spleen. By Diarmid Noel Patok (/. Physiol., 1900, 25, 443 — 461). 
— After removal of the spleen there is a more rapid excretion of 
water after a meal, which probably indicates moi’e rapid absorption. 
Otherwise there is no essential difference in the course or nature of 
the metabolism either during fasting or after feeding with the ordin- 
ary proteids of flesh, with vegetable food such as oatmeal, or with 
food rich in nucleins, such as thymus gland. W. D. H. 

Absorption of Fat. By Eduard Pfluger {FflugePs AtgMv, 1900, 
82, 303 — 380). — Largely polemical. The main conclusion is that fat, 
like proteid and carbohydrate, undergoes hydrolytic decomposition 
before absorption, and is never absorbed as emulsified neutral fat. 

W. D. H. 

Nutrition in Summer and Winter in Moderate Climates. 
By Karl Ernst Banke {Zeit. Biol., 1900, 40, 288—323). — Experi- 
ments on man show that within ordinary ranges of temperature there 
is no correspondence between a warm temperature and a necessarily 
more limited supply of food. In summer temperatures of over 20°, 
the instinctive lessening of appetite is related to pathological con- 
ditions induced by the excessive heat. W. D. H. 

Properties and Origin of Lymph. By Leon Asher and 
Frederic W. Busch {Zeit. Biol., 1900, 40, 333 — 373. Compare Abstr., 
1899, ii, 165). — The formation of urea from ammonium salts in the liver 
is accompanied by increased lymph formation : the lymph produced is 
more concentrated owing to increase of proteid. The formation of 
glycogen produced by injection of sugar into the portal system is ac- 
companied by increase in lymph formation, but the concentration of 
the lymph remains constant. The intravenous injection of an assimil- 
able proteid, such as casein, produces also a more abundant lymph 
which is richer in proteid. Heidenhain’s lymphagogues of the first 
class cause increased liver activity and so lead to increased lymph 
formation ; after intense activity of the liver, the coagulability of the 
lymph from the thoracic duct lessens. Activity of the pancreas 
similarly causes increase in lymph formation. These facts are all 
considered to support the view that lymph formation resembles the 
physiological process of secretion. W. D. H. 

Formation of Grlyoogen after Feeding on Galactose. By 
Ernst Weinland {Zeit. Biol., 1900, 40, 374—^385). — In the rabbit, 
the administration of galactose leads to the formation of glycogen in 
the liver, W. D. H. 

Urea Formation in the Body. I. Introduction. By Wladimir 
VON Gulewitsch {Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1900, 30, 523—532). IL The 
Occurrence of Arginine in the Spleen. By Wladimir von 
Gulewitsch and A. Jochelsohn {ibid., 533 — 538). — A discussion on 
the relative importance of the processes of hydrolytic decomposition 
of nitrogenous matter in the body, and of oxidation in intra mtam urea 
formation introduces a series of papers. However important oxidation 
may be, there can be little doubt that hydrolysis occurs also in nitro- 
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genoms katabolism. Brecbsers well known work on the formation of 
urea from arginine hi vitro renders it extremely probable tbat partj at 
any rate, of the urea formed in the body may pass through the 
arginine stage. Hitherto, although arginine has been found in plants, 
its existence has never been shown in the animal body, and the first 
step in the series of investigations shows it to be present in the spleen 
of the ox. Future papers will deal with its fate in the body. 

W. D. II. 

Lactase of the Pancreas. By Ernst Weinland (Zeit BioL^ 
1900, 4B, S86 — 391). — ^The administration of milk increases the pro- 
duction of pancreatic lactase. Feeding on milk-sugar alone does the 
same thing. This is not due to the milk-sugar or any of its decom- 
position products passing into the pancreas ; but the sugar acts as a 
stimulus, possibly to the secretory nerves of the organ. 

W. D. H. 


[Lecithin in Brain and Milk.] By Rob. Burow {Zeit physioL 
Cheyn.j 1900, 30, 495 — 507). — The lecithin was extracted by means of 
an ether-alcohol mixture, and estimated from the amount of phos- 
phorus in the extract. In different animals, it was found that the 
amount of lecithin in the milk varies, its proportion becoming greater 
as the relative brain weight of the animal increases. The following 
table gives the principal results : 

Calf. Dog. Man. 


Relative brain weight 

Lecithin of milk in percentage of 
proteid 


1:370 

1-40 


1:30 1:7 

2-11 3*05 

W. D. H. 


Relationship of Iron in the Urine and in the Blood. By 
Adolf Jolles and Ferdinand SYinkler (CImn, Gentr, 1900, ii, 
687 — 688; from Arch. exp. Path. Pharm.^ 44, 464 — 476). — The daily 
excretion of iron in the urine averages 8 milligrams. The iron 
coefficient, that is, the proportion between the iron in the blood and 
urine, is 104*6 in health, but sinks in disease, and in aneemia gravis 
is only 7*2 ; here the excretion of iron is increased six-fold. In 
chlorosis, the excretion is normal, but the iron-coefficient falls. 

W. D. H. 


Diuretic Effects of Sodium Chloride. By William H. Thompson 
(Jl PAy5w/.,1900, 25, 487 — 518). — The intravenous injection of small 
amounts of an isotonic solution of sodium chloride is followed usually 
by diuresis which is out of proportion to the volume of fluid injected. 
This is completed three or four hours after the injection. The excre- 
tion of urea and nitrogen is augmented, but the maximum occurs 
earlier than the maximum excretion of water. The diuresis is not 
caused by elevation, of blood-pressure, A hydraemic condition of 
the blood is produced, but this is not the sole factor in producing the 
increased flow of urine. A diminution in the urinary clilorides is 
probably produced by the aumsthetic. The kidney voluine corresponds 
in a general way to urinary outflow ; but there are exceptions to this 
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rule. This is to be explained by the amount of lymph present. 
Bowman^s theory explains urinary secretion better than Ludwig’s. 

W. D. H. 

Diuretic Action of certain Purine Derivatives. By Faeziss 
Ach {Ghem. Cenir,^ 1900, ii, 688 ; from Arch, exp. Fatk, Fharm.^ 44^ 
319 — 348). — Dimethyixanthine acts on rabbits very markedly as a 
diuretic, and theophylline and paraxanthine are much more effective 
than theobromine. Of the monomethylxanthines, 4-methylxanthine 
acts as a diuretic, whilst heteroxanthine hardly acts in this way at all. 
Xanthine, i^socaffeine, deoxycaffeine, and deoxytheobromine are not 
diuretics. The presence of methyl groups in the 4 : 6 and 1 ; 6 
positions appears to be of greater importance for diuretic action than 
in the 1 : 4 position. W. D. H. 

Action of Phloridzin on the Kidneys. By Julius von 
K6ssa {Zeit. Biol.^ 1900, 40, 324 — 332). — In spite of what some 
observers have stated to the contrary, phloridzin does produce a 
nephritic condition. It also produces fatty infiltration of the liver and 
muscles. The nearly related pentoside, hesperidin, produces nephritis 
and albuminuria but not glycosuria. W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of certain Isomeric Hydroxy quinolines. 
By B^la von Fenyvessy {Zeit physiol Chem., 1900, 30, 552 — 564), — 
The two hydroxy quinolines, carbostyril and kynurin, were investigated 
in rabbits and frogs. Administered by the mouth, the former causes 
paralysis by a curare -like action on the nerve-endings. The urine con- 
tains sugar, and after the removal of this by fermentation, is strongly 
Isevorotatory ; the substance to which this was due was crystallised 
out, and analysis of its potassium salt showed it to be carbostyril- 
glycuronic acid. A part (about 25 per cent.) of the drug leaves the 
body as an ethereal sulphate. Two experiments were made in which 
the drug was given subcutaneously. One rabbit died ; the urine of 
the other did not contain the optically active material. 

Kynurin given by the mouth has no ill-effects on rabbits, but in- 
jected under the skin of frogs it produces much the same pai'alytic 
effects ^nd heart-weakening as carbostyril, although less marked in 
degree. The urine of the rabbits in this case also contains a Iievo- 
rotatory material, which yields kynurin on decomposition. Elementary 
analysis of the crystalline material obtained from the urine shows 
that it is not a compound of glyciironic acid as anticipated. 

W. D. H. ■ 
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Gaseous Exchanges between Plants and the Atmosphere. 
By Th. ScHLOEsma, jun. {CompL rend.^ 1900, 131, 716 — 719. Com- 
pare Abstr., 1893, ii, 137, 180; 1894, ii, 110). — Comparative experi- 
ments, made on buckwheat and dwarf nasturtiums cultivated in media 
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freed from nitrifying organisms show that the plants^ under these 
conditions, readily accommodate themselves to the substitution of 
ammonium salts for nitrates ; buckwheat thrives slightly better on 
nitrates, whilst ammonium salts seem more favourable to the growth 
of nasturtiums. During the entire period of development, the plants 
evolve a volume of oxygen which is greater than that of the carbon 
dioxide absorbed. This excess of oxygen is derived principally from 
the reduction of the mineral salts extracted from the soil, and is very 
appreciably diminished when the nitrates are replaced by ammonium 
salts. 

The quantitative results obtained in these experiments are exhibited 
in tabular form. G. T, M. 

Assimilation of Free Atmospheric Nitrogen by Mycelia in 
the above-gronnd portions of Plants. By Lorenz Hiltner 
{Biect CeniT.y 1900, 29, 705 — 706; from C67itr, Bakt Far., 5, ii, 
331 — 832). — In 1897, A. E. Vogl discovered a fungus in the so-called 
hyalinic layer of seeds of Lolium temulentum. The results of experi- 
ments made by the author in which Lolium italicum andL. temuUntum 
were grown together in sand, with and without addition of potassium 
nitrate, indicate that in the case of L, temuUntum, free nitrogen is 
assimilated. 

It was not possible to separate completely the roots of the two 
varieties of Lolium. The results for the above-ground growth (in the 
pots without nitrate) are as follows (grams) : 

Dry matter. N. 

Lolium temiihntimi 5T73 0*0304 

„ italicum 0*974 0*0067 

The amount of comhined nitrogen in the seed and in the water 
given to the plants did not exceed 8 milligrams, whilst the roots of 
the two varieties together contained 7*8 milligrams of nitrogen. In 
the nitrate pots, there was a gain of 0*068 gram of nitrogen, 

N. H. J. M. 

R6le of Oxygen in Germination. By Pieeek MazIj (Ann, Imt. 
FaMeur, 1900, 14, 350 — 368). — The failure of seeds to germinate 
under water is due to deficiency of oxygen. Whilst the seeds appear^ 
to be unchanged, they are in reality undergoing various cdianges ; the 
hydrolysing diastases, and particularly zymase, are as active as in 
seeds germinating normally. On the other hand, the oxidations 
necessary fox* the elaboration of reserve foods being impossible under 
these conditions, the embryos remain inert. 

Small seeds (cruciferous, for instance) may develop slowly at the 
expense of their internal atmosphere. Starchy seeds rapidly lose 
their ger initiating power, whilst oily seeds are more resisting. There 
is, however, no reason to suppose that any seeds are capable of resisting 
prolonged immersion in water. 

The weakeniog of the vitality of submerged^ seeds is due to the 
production of toxic compounds, especially aldehyde. 

The development of the plant at the expense of the reserve substances 
of the seed seems to depend on a certain number of diastasic actions, 
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the equilibrium of wbieh cannot be disturbed without sooner or later 
causing death. . E'. H. J. M. 

Division of Enzymes in the Seeds, with Special Reference 
to the Pat-decomposing Enzymes. By C. Lumia {Bied, GmU\^ 
1900, 29, 669 — 673 ; from Staz. sper. agrai\ ital.^ 1898, 31, 353). — 
When the endosperm of growing plants was extracted successively with 
water and ether, the ethereal residue was found to be acid. Seeds 
similarly treated gave neutral residues. Eat is therefore decomposed 
in the endosperm during germination. 

The results of experiments with Bicinus co7nmuni8 show that an 
aqueous extract of the germinating seeds liberated a considerable 
amount of acid from ricinus oil, which was added. When the extract 
was first boiled, the production of acid was comparatively small. 
Thymol was added in each case. E. H. J. M. 

Microchemical Examination of Aleurone-grains. By Alex- 
ander TscHiECHand H. Kritzler {Ghem, Ceutr.^ 1900, ii, 585 — 586 ; 
from Ber. deut» pharm. Ges., 10, 214 — 222). — The aleurone-grains of 
the seeds of a variety of plants were found to consist mainly of glob- 
ulins, similar to the globulins of animal proteids. The crystalloids 
contain at least two globulins of di:Serent solubility in 1 to 10 per 
cent, solutions of salts ; they are insoluble in concentrated solutions 
of ammonium sulphate, sodium chloride (with a trace of acetic acid), 
and potassium dihydrogen phosphate, and either insoluble or sparingly 
soluble in concentrated magnesium sulphate solution. ^ Aleurone- 
grains contain also, possibly, small amounts of albumoses. 

The globoids contain protein (globulin), calcium, magnesium, and 
phosphoric acid ; they dissolve in concentrated solutions of ammonium 
sulphate, acidified sodium chloride, and potassium dihydrogen phos- 
phate, and are sometimes sparingly soluble and sometimes insoluble 
in concentrated magnesium sulphate solution. 

The germinating power of seeds probably depends directly on the 
solubility of the crystalloids in dilute sodium chloride solution. The 
proteids in old seeds which are insoluble in 10 per cent, sodium chlor- 
ide solution, but soluble in 1 per cent, sodium carbonate solution, 
correspond with WeyFs albuminates, and are not identical with 
Osborne's insoluble modification of globulin. 

The oil of the seeds is not present as drops, but is mixed with the 
cell plasma ; the gluten grains are free from oil. E. H. J. M. 

Dependence of the Production of Transitory Starcli on 
Temperature and on the Action of Oxydases. By J. GrUss 
{Bied, Oentr., 1900, 29, 685 — 687 ; from Woch. Brauereif 1899, 16, 
519, and Oentr, Baht. Far,^ 1899, 6, 775). — Sucrose is the first carbo- 
hydrate utilised in the germination of barley, the starch not being 
used until the embryo reaches a certain stage and is able to furnish 
the enzymes necessary for rendering the starch available. The rootlet 
is enclosed in a gum which probably consists of galaetans ; this con- 
tains a liquefying enzyme. 

When a hoi© is bored through a potato the exposed surface soon 
becomes covered with cork. The latter contains two oxydases, an 

VOL LXXX, ii. 3 
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a-oxydase and a /5“ oxydase. The a-oxydase is a carrier of free at- 
mospheric oxygen and is destroyed by prolonged contact with alcohol^ 
or by heating with alcohol for 15 minutes at 50—53'^; it dissolves 
readily in glycerol, and is precipitated with only partial destruction 
by lead acetate. The /^-oxydase liberates loosely combined oxygen. 
A' either the a- nor the /3-oxydase is hydrolytic. 

For detecting oxydases, paper soaked in an alcoholic solution of 
tetramethyi-j9-phenylenediamine is employed; the dried paper, when 
moistened and placed on vegetable tissues containing oxydases, causes 
them to became coloured violet when exposed to air. 

Earley contains a substance, spermase^ which resembles oxydases, 
except in its extremely slight action on guaiacoi ; it is destroyed by 
heating with alcohol at 55 — 57°. As germination proceeds, the action 
of the spermase at first increases, then diminishes until it ceases. 
Probably the cessation is only apparent, the action being masked by 
reducing substances. K. H. J M. 

Saps. III. By Alexai^der Hilbert {Bulk Soc. Ghim», 1900, 
[iii], 23, 839 — 842). Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 494, and 1898, 
ii, 446). — A specimen of the sap or juice of the vanilla plant from the 
Congo was found to contain about 4 per cent, of crystallised calcium 
oxalate, to which the known irritant action of the juice is possibly 
due. Proteids and reducing substances are also present, but neither 
alkaloids nor fats could be detected. IST. L. 

Plants Containing Zinc. By Ernst Erioke {Ghem, Gentr,, 1900, 
ii, 769 ; from ^eit, offentl, Ghem., 0 , 292). — On a meadow near Bams- 
beck, Westphalia, which is occasionally flooded by waste liquors 
containing sine, and on soil near Bockwiese and Lautenthal which is 
known to contain zinc, a cruciferous plant very similar to Amhis 
Ealleri has been found to flourish. In both cases, the plant contained 
zinc, and in the latter case the plant substance free from water and 
sand yielded 1*3' per cent, of ash which contained 0‘94 per cent, of 
zinc. . E. Yf. W. 

Oil and Pat nf Stillingia SeMfera. By Massimo Tortklli 
and B. Eitggeei del Lab. Genir. delk Gahelle, 1900, 4, 

20o — 215 ; and EOrosi, 1900, 23, 289—297). — The seeds of Stillingia 
seUjtni contain 20*0 per cent, of fat and 19‘2 per cent, of a very 
mobile, ^pale yellow oil, having the sp. gr. 0-9432 at 15715° and 
[a]i) -3-41° at 16°; the other chemical .and physical constants have 
also been determined. T. H. P. 

Genesis of Terpenoid Compounds in Plants. By EucJne 
Charabot {Ann. GMm. Fhys., 1900, [vi], 207— 288).— A detailed 
account of work already published (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 363 ; 
ii, 101, 241, 361, 362 ; this voL, i, 38). G. T. M. 

Simultaneous Presence of Sucrose and Gentianose in Fresh 
Gentian Root. By Smile Bourquelot and Henri Heeissey {Compt. 
rend., 1900, 131, 750^ — 752. Compare Abstr., 1898, i, 349; Abstr., 
1900, i, 511).— Fresh gentian root is shown to contain both sucrose 
and gentianose, the former being, perhaps, produced by the decompo- 
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sition of the latter sugar. Full details are given in the paper of the 
separation and identification of the sucrose. L. 

Presence of Invertin or Suorase in Grapes. By V. Martinand 
rend., 1900, 131, 808 — 810). — Invertin was found to be pre- 
sent in crushed grapes which, before maceration, had been carefully 
sterilised to destroy any enzyme which might be present on the outer 
surface of the skin. The amount of invertin present is sufficient to 
invert the whole of the sucrose present in the grapes. The invertin 
which is found in wine comes from the grape itself, and not from the 
enzyme which has produced fermentation in the wine. The invertin 
present in grapes is not so readily oxidisable as that obtained from 
other sources. It is absent from diseased wines, and from wines which 
have undergone strong oxidation. H. E. Le S. 

Colouring Matter of Beetroot and its Absorption Spectrum. 
By Julius Pormanek {J, pr, Ghem,^ 1900, [ii], 62, 310 — 314). — Beet- 
root contains an unstable colouring matter, which shows a yellow 
absorption band and, when warmed or kept, soon changes into the 
substance which exhibits the well-known blue and violet absorption 
bands. E. H. P, 

Nitrogen in Peas. By Wilhelm Johannsek {Bied. Gentr., 1900, 
29, 717 ; from Tidsshr. Lmidhr, Plant, 1899, 6, 100). — Nitrogen was 
determined in ten large and in ten small seeds. The following are 
the average results. Large seeds (450 mg.), N = 3*35; small seeds 
(226 mg.),N = 3T7. The average for all the seeds (338mg.) was N = 3*26 
per cent. There were only relatively few cases in which the small 
seeds had a lower, and the large seeds a higher percentage of nitrogen 
than the average of all the seeds. - N. H. J. M. 

Manurial Experiments with Hops. By Theodor Eemy (Bied, 
Gentr,, 1900, 29, 664 — 665 ; fx’om BL Gerslen-, Ilopfen- u, Karloff dhcm^ 
1899). — Experiments with hops in which farmyard manure was applied 
to soil not particularly deficient in humus-nitrogen decidedly increased 
the yield without having any marked effiect on the quality of the hops. 
In the case of peat land (a typical East Prussian hop soil) containing 
1*97 per cent, of nitrogen, the results showed that dung should only 
be employed in moderation, being injurious, rather than beneficial, as 
a source of nitrogen. N. H. J. M. 


Cultivation of Olives. By Plamirio Bracci (Bied, Gentr,^ 1900, 
29, 673- — 675 ; from Btaz, sper, agrar, ital,, 1899, 32, 161). — ^The dif- 
ferent parts of the olive have the following percentage composition : 



Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

N. 

Ash. 

KgO. 

Per cent, in Ash. 
NagO. CaO. 

PgOg. 

Branches . 

.. S2fi 

65-6 

1*9 

0*75 

20*56 

11-38 

30-94 

15*39 

Leaves .... 

.. 53*6 

43*4 

3*0 

1‘01 

18*68 

8*51 

'35*64 

7*68 

Eruit 

.. 52*7 

45*5 

1*8 

0*45 

56*30 

4*82 

5*71 

6*55 


It is estimated that the following amounts of manurial constituents 
are lost per hectare per annum (in wood, leaves, and fruit) : N, 27*9 ^ 
37'2 ; CaO, 13*9 ; and P^O^, 8*8 kilos, ^ N. H. J. M. 
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Invisible Injury [to Trees] by Smoke. By Pato 
bORAUER Eamann (Bied. Gentr., 1900, 29, 678--685 ; from 

1899, 90, 50—56, 106—116, 156—168, 205—216, and 
-^^1 ^62). — Pine trees, 8 — 9 years old, in pots were subjected for 

0,11 hour, Qj^Q case every day, and in others every second, third, 
oi lOurtR respectively, to the action of sulphur dioxide (0*0022 
P^i* cent, of the air) obtained by burning a mixture of carbon 
disulphide and alcohol. According to the frequency of the treatment, 
of sulphuric acid in the needles was increased by 0*189, 
0*112, 0-079^ and 0*072 per cent. There was no visible change in 
the appearance of the needles either in the first or the second year ; 

examination showed, however, that in many of the 
need es the chlorophyll substance had undergone changes or was 

completely destroyed 

^Experiments were made in which the trees were subjected 
d of hydrogen chloride (0*00386 volume per cent.), oh- 

taJne by a mixture of amyl chloride and alcohol. The 

acaount of oRioidoe in the needles was appreciably increased, but 
the increase had no relation, as in the case of sulphur dioxide, to 
the ^‘©quencjy of the treatment. Less acid was, however, on the 
wpo Ej absorbed by those plants which were rendered damp by 
by the others. Microscopic examination revealed no 
aitBiation chlorophyll substance. The stronger trees absorbed 

^^an the weaker ones. 

j. e result^ show that hydrogen chloride is less dangerous to pines 

than sulphuj dioxide. N. H. J. M. 


®’at. By Alph. VAX Exgelee and P. Waetees ( Bied . 

G00n 1900, 29, 666 — 667 ; from Gontrih. itude de la graisse du 
1899, pp. 14). — Butter obtained at diSerent periods 
was as well as the butter from single cows. The rations 

included cotton seed meal or sesame cake. 

Tl^ coiaeii:^^lQj^ 

is drawn that abnormal butter fat may be pro- 
times of the year, and that its formation does not 
on th^ feeding or on the period of lactation, but on physi- 
ologi^^ conditions not yet understood. In the authors’ experi- 
ments, e Reichert- Aleissi number varied from 23*3 to 38*5. 

N. H. J. M. 


Ry Arthur Petermann {Bied. Gentr., 1900, 29, 714 — 715; 
from “ • stat^ agron. Gemhloux, 1899, 2:7o. 66, 11). — Peat from Herzo- 
genwa dried, well mixed, and heated in an iron retort 

The following amounts of products were obtained 
I fifiri air-dried peat : Goke, 337*5 grains ; methyl 

alcoho , ^ y e.c. ; acetic acid, 3*058 grams ; and tar, 57*675 grams. 

boiling at 0—100'^, 100—200°, and 200—300° ; 
2*5 j 1^^ axid 17*00 grams respectively; paraffin, 14*425; and 
yield of ammonia was 921 grams, and there 
vfas su cient iUiiaiiiiating gas (from 2 kilos.) to burn with a good 
flame for 6 honra. ^ N. H. J. M. 
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Estimation and Composition of Humus and its Nitrifica- 
tion. By Chaeles Kimbach (/. Amer . Chem. Soc ,^ 1900, 22, 
695 — 703). — Humus, extracted in the usual manner, was precipi- 
tated with a mixture of calcium and magnesium sulphates. The 
humate (28 grams) was mixed with ignited sand (2 kilos.), which was 
then inoculated with soil extract and kept at about 25° for two months, 
water being added when necessary. It was then found that 5*94 
per cent, of the humus nitrogen had become nitrified. When soils are 
extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid, a certain variable amount of 
humus is dissolved. The amount of nitrogen in the sodium hydroxide 
extract differs from that- in the ammonia extract, and cannot be 
directly referred to the amount of organic matter in the latter. 

In the usual process for determining humus, a certain amount 
of ammonia (about 5 per cent.) is included in the organic matter, 
making the results too high. Sodium hydroxide solutions extract 
more nitrogen than ammonia, and the question still remains, which 
of the two solvents is preferable. N. H. J. M. 

Composition of the Coprogenic Mud of Kanger Lake in 
Livonia. By Maximilian G-lasenapp {Biecl C&nir., 1900, 29, 
665 — 666 j from Baliische Woch., 1899, 40). — The mud is a light 
grey substance of the following composition (air dried) : Water, 7*60; 
nitrogenous organic matter, 1T75 ; n on-nitrogenous organic matter, 
26*34; potassium, sodium, and calcium sulphates, 0*61, 0*66, and 
2*67 ; calcium phosphate and carbonate, 0*37 and 15*85 ; magnesium 
carbonate, 5*33; ferric oxide and alumina, 2*88; silica and sili- 
cates, 25*93 per cent. 

The mud can be obtained in large amounts in dry summers, and is 
locally useful as a manui'e. N. H. J, M. 

Denitrification and the Action of Farm-yard Manure. By 
Theodoe Pfeiffee and Otto Lemmebmann {Lmulw, Versuchs-Stat.^ 
1900, 54, 386 — 462). — ^The utilisation of the nitrogea in the soil is 
hindered by an increase in the amount of organic matter as well as by 
denitrifying bacteria. Manuring with farmyard manure, dung, <&c., 
not only increases the amount of organic matter hut acts as a 
carrier of bacteria. 

In pot experiments, the injurious effect of organic matter and denitri- 
fying bacteria was only observed in the case of the first crop, but not 
afterwards. 

When the amount of organic matter in the soil was increased by 
adding potassium citrate, or when pure cultures of denitrifying 
bacteria were added, there was a loss of nitrogen in the free state. 
In the case of farm-yard manure, the production of elementary nitro- 
gen is quite unimportant as compared with other factors which give 
rise to incomplete utilisation of the nitrogen ; this holds good even in 
pot experiments. 

On light sandy soil the utilisation of nitrates is not affected by an 
application of 800 cwt. of old bullock or horse manure or fresh horse 
dung. In pot experiments, the same manure gave quite different 
results, but these have no direct bearing on practical agriculture. 

The varying results obtained with different kinds of stable-manure 
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cannot be attributed either to the -differences in the amounts of the 
different forms of nitrogen, and cannot be explained by denitrification 
and liberation of free nitrogen. The amounts of non-nitrogenous organic 
substancesj especially xyian, had in these experiments no relation to 
the nitrogen assimilated. The differences observed would seem to be 
due to the various degrees of stability of the nitrogen compounds. 

When farm-yard manure is improperly kept, the production of 
available forms of nitrogen may be entirely suppressed, even under 
conditions most favourable to the decomposition of the non-nitrogenous 
constituents. This is attributed mainly to the proteolytic ferments 
being injured, but requires further investigation. 

The above conclusions are drawn from the results of a number of 
pot and plot experiments, which are fully described. N. H. J. M, 
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Estimation of Ozone. By Otto BEUisrcK 1900, 33, 

2999 — 3000).“-A reply to Ladenburg (Abstr., 1900, ii, 721). 

T. M. L. 

[Estimation of Persulphates and Chromium.] By Eodolfo 
Namias {EOrosi^ 1900, 23, 218 — 223). — See this vol,, ii, 15. 

Estimation of Nitric Acid in Water. By N. N. Kostjamin 
{Chem, Centr.^ 1900, ii, 878 — 879; from Pharm, 45, 646). — 
Five c.c, of the sample are slowly mixed with a freshly prepared solu- 
tion of 1 part of brucine in 3000 parts of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 
1*84 until a permanent rose coloration is formed. The greater the 
amount of nitrate the less of the reagent will be required. If nitrites 
should be present, these, must be expelled by boiling with dilute sub 
phuric acid. 

A table is given showing the number of c.c. of the reagent required 
for samples containing from one to twenty milligrams of nitric 
pentoxide per litre. L. de K, 

Yolumetric Estimation of Phosphorous Acid. By Otto 
XtiHLiNG 1900, 33, 2914 — 2918). — Phosphorous acid may be 

estimated voliimetrically by the aid of potassium permanganate solution 
but the reaction takes some time for completion. Zinc sulphate is 
added to the solution of the acid and the liquid is then heated on the 
water-bath and treated with periocianganate solution. The zinc sulphate 
reacts with the alkali produced from the permanganate, yielding zinc 
hydroxide which carries down the manganese dioxide rapidly and com- 
pletely. The titration is either, carried out until the liquid remains 
permanently coloured for 10 — 15 minutes, or an excess of permangan^ 
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ate is addedj the liquid heated for 1 — 1*5 hours^ and filtered, the 
precipitated manganese dioxide being then treated with potassium 
iodide and sulphuric acid and the liberated iodine estimated with thio- 
sulphate. The excess of permanganate may also be estimated in the 
filtrate. A. H. 

Destruction of Organic Substances by means of Cbromyl 
Chloride in Toxicological Analysis. By 0. Pagel (Ohem. Gentr,^ 
1900, ii, 784; from Pharm, Post, 33, 489 — 490). — The apparatus con- 
sists of a tubulated retort fitted with a separating funnel and connected 
with a balloon which is in turn connected with two wash-bottles, of 
which the first is half filled with water and the second with a 1 per 
cent, solution of potassium hydroxide The balloon is cooled by a thin 
stream of water. The finely divided, dried substance is put into the 
retort, 30 — 40 grams of a mixture of two parts of sodium chloride and 
one part of potassium dichromate are added for every hundred grams 
of material, and sulphuric acid is gradually introduced through the 
funnel. On heating, yellow fumes of chromyl chloride are evolved 
which carry over all the arsenic and most of the antimony and mer- 
cury. Altogether 40 — 50 c.c. of sulphuric acid are used and the 
heating is continued until the charred mass has become quite clear 
again. The residue in the retort may contain non-volatile metallic 
chlorides. The process seems a particularly delicate one for arsenic, 
and the author has found this to be a normal constituent of some parts 
of the animal body (spleen, brain, testicles, ovaries, &c.). L. be K. 

Flask for the Estimation of Carbon in Iron and Steel. By 
Heinbich Gockel {Zeit angew. Ohem., 1900, 1034). — Koch (Abstr., 
1895, ii, 86) has described an apparatus which, with slight modification 
by Ledebur, has become the recognised apparatus of the Society of 
German Iron Smelters. The author has made another slight modi- 
fication to render it still more convenient. 

In its new form, the apparatus differs from the previous one by 
having a wider ground neck into which fits the condenser through 
which passes a thistle funnel tube reaching to the bottom of the flask ; 
the top of the neck of the flask is expanded, so that it can be filled 
with water to seal the apparatus after introducing the condenser. 
The side tube of the flask is placed somewhat higher than before. 
The acid mixture is poured through the funnel tube which is then 
sealed by means of a glass rod. At the lower end of the condenser 
is fitted a small slightly bent hook supporting a little glass bucket con- 
taining the sample ; by a slight jerk this is made to drop into the acid. 

L. BE K. 

Recognition of Barium Compounds as the Cause of Poisoning. 
By Bioscoeibe Titali {L'Orosi, 1900, 23, 260 — 263). — ^The detection 
of barium in the stomach contents or in the matter ejected by vomit- 
ing and the determination of the form in which it was administered 
may be carried out as follows. The material is first examined to see 
whether it gives a marked alkaline reaction, after which it is filtered 
and the residue extracted with boiling water so long as the latter becomes 
alkaline, If now the filtrate has an alkaline reaction and bariuin 
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carbonate is precipitated on passing carbon dioxide through it, the 
poisoning was brought about by barium oxide or hydroxide. If the 
addition of dilute sulphuric acid to the filtrate from the barium 
carbonate causes evolution of hydrogen sulphide and precipitation of 
barium sulphate, barium sulphide must have been taken. To detect 
barium chloride, nitrate, or acetate, the filtrate from the carbonate is 
evaporated to small volume and finely divided, pure lithium carbonate 
added until the liquid gives a persistent alkaline reaction, when it is 
boiled and filtered and the precipitate washed ; the filtrate is eva- 
porated to dryness on the water-bath, the residue extracted with a 
mixture of equal volumes of strong alcohol and ether, and the alcohol- 
ethereal solution evaporated to dryness. The presence in the solid 
residue thus obtained, of lithium chloride, nitrate, or acetate shows 
that the corresponding barium salt was the cause of poisoning. In 
the event of barium carbonate having been employed, this will have 
been converted to a small extent into the chloride in the stomach, but 
as vomiting in general occurs soon after the administration of the 
barium salt, it will mostly remain as carbonate in the insoluble 
portion of the stomach contents, and may be“ detected by treating the 
latter with hydrochloric acid, which will cause evolution of carbon 
dioxide and the formation of soluble barium chloride. T. H. P. 

Presence of Zinc in Alcohol. By Thomas Eoman and G. Delltjo 
(/. Fhwrm., 1900, [vi], 12, 265 — 267). — ^When alcohol is stored in 
galvanised iron vessels, a small quantity of the zinc is dissolved. 

A chloroform solution of urobilin serves as a very delicate test for 
zinc,, with which it gives a green fluorescence, even when the merest 
trace of the metal is present. In making the test, it is necessary to 
mix the chloroform solution with 2|- times its volume of absolute 
alcohol, in order to prevent the formation of an emulsion. 

H. E. Le S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Copper as Oxalate, with 
Separation from Cadmium, Arsenic, Tin, and Zinc. By Charles 
A. Peters {Amtr, J. ScL^ 1900, [iv], 10, 359 — 367). — ^The process 
is based on the fact that under certain definite conditions copper may 
be completely precipitated as normal oxalate. After being thoroughly 
washed on an asbestos filter, the precipitate may be treated with 
5 — 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 1), diluted with a suitable 
quantity of water, heated to boiling and titrated with permanganate, 
or it may be dissolved in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid mixed with 0*5 
gram of manganous sulphate and titrated with permanganate at 
30—50°. 

In order to ensure the complete precipitation of the copper, there 
should be present at least 0*0128 gram of its oxide in 50 c.c, of liquid, 
containing as nearly as possible 5 c.c. of strong nitric acid; two 
grams of oxalic acid will completely precipitate the copper after 
12 — -16 hours. Ammonium nitrate interferes with the complete 
precipitation. 

The process is not suited for the separation of copper from bismuth 
and antimony ; cadmium, arsenic, iron, and small amounts of tin do 
not interfere. Tn the presence of zinc, the precipitate is slightly con- 
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taiiiiaafced wifcli zinc oxalate. Numerous test analyses are gi\^en in 
the paper.' L. be K. 

Estimation of Tungsten in Ores. By Feiebeich Bullnheimeb 
(Chem. Gentr,f 1900, ii, 991 — 992; from Chem. Zeit, 24, 870 — 871). — 
The following process is recommended for poor ores. 1 — 2 grams of 
the hnely powdered sample are fused in a nickel crucible with 4 grams 
of sodium peroxide and 3 grams of sodium hydroxide, first oTer a 
very small and then over a full fiame until the bottom of the crucible 
begins to glow. When the mass has .solidified, the crucible is placed 
while hot in a beaker containing some water and the solution is then 
transferred to a 250 c.c. flask. If the liquid is coloured green 
by manganese, it is decolorised by means of hydrogen peroxide. When 
cold, the liquid is diluted to the mark, and half of the filtrate is mixed 
with 20 grams of ammonium nitrate. After any silica or stannic 
acid has deposited, magnesium nitrate is added to precipitate any 
phosphoric or arsenic acid. After 6 hours, the liquid is filtered, the 
precipitate washed with ammoniacal water and the filtrate made faintly 
acid with nitric acid. 20 — 30 c.c. of mercury solution (200 grams of 
mercurous nitrate heated with 20 c.c. of strong nitric acid and a little 
water and then diluted to 1 litre) are added, and after a few hours the 
liquid is nearly neutralised with ammonia. The precipitate is washed 
with water containing a little mercurous nitrate and then ignited and 
weighed. In the presence of much molybdenum, the precipitate 
should be mixed with ammonium chloride and then be reignited. 

L. BE K. 

Analysis of Tin and Tin-plated Wares. By Y. Mainsbeeoq, 
{Chem. Gentr.i 1900, ii, 743 — 744 ; from Bev. intern, falsifies 13, 
113 — 115). — Ten grams of the finely cut up sample are treated in an 
Erlenmeyer flask with strong hydrochloric acid and left overnight. 
Any un dissolved matter, which may contain arsenic, antimony, and 
the bulk of the copper, is filtered ofi and treated with nitric acid, which 
converts the antimony into trioxide and dissolves the arsenic, which 
may be precipitated as ammonium magnesium arsenate. The hydro- 
chloric acid solution is oxidised with nitric acid, neutralised with 
ammonia, again slightly acidified with hydrochloric acid, and pre- 
cipitated with a strong solution of ammonium nitrate ; the filtrate 
from the stannic hydroxide contains the lead and the remainder of the 
copper, which are precipitated as sulphides and then sepai'ated by the 
thiocyanate method. The filtrate contains zinc and iron, which are 
separated by means of ammonia, the zinc being finally weighed as 
sulphide. Tin and copper are, however, best determined in a separate 
portion. One gram is dissolved in nitro-hydrochioric acid, the tin 
precipitated by means of ammonium nitrate as directed, and the copper 
estimated in the filtrate either by potassium thiocyanate or colori- 
metrically. Tin-plate is simply dissolved in hydrochloric acid ; copper 
is not likely to be present. L. be K. 

Sonroes of Loss in the Estimation of Grold and Silver in 
Copper Bars, and a Method for its Avoidance. By Ranboeph 
Yak Liew (Chem. Gentr.s 1900, ii, 992 ; from Bng. and Min. 

69, 469, 498). — In order to minimise the loss nf gold and silver in 
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the assay of copper bars, the following method is proposed. One 
or two assay tons of the turnings is dissolved in the cold in 350 c.c. of 
water and 100 c.c, of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1‘42. After 18 — 20 hours, 
a further addition of at most 30 c.c. of acid must be made, and within 
24 — 26 hours the solution will be completed. Any nitrous fumes are 
expelled by means of a current of compressed air in about 20 — 30 
minutes ; sodium chloride is then added. The silver chloride, mixed 
with the insoluble matter containing the gold, is collected on a filter, 
care being taken to wash it all down to the bottom. The cone of silver 
chloride is covered with 4 — 5 grams of assay-lead and with the filter 
heated at a temperature low enough to cause reduction of the silver 
chloride without any volatilisation of the chloride ; cupeliation (fee., 
is then carried on as usual. L. de K. 

Assay of Gupriferotis Materials for G-old and Silver. By 
L. D. Godshall {Ohem. Centr.^ 1900, ii, 992 — 993 ; from Trans. Amer. 
hist. Mill. Engin., Feb.,^ 1900 ; Berg.-HUttenm. Zeit^ 69, 454). — When 
applying the usual dry assay, care should be taken to examine the slags 
and the used cupel for traces of gold and silver. When the material 
is very rich in copper, it will be necessary to test for and estimate it in 
the weighed silver buttons. 

The wet assay is best conducted as follows. The sample is dissolved 
in nitric acid and after being diluted with water, lead acetate and a 
corresponding quantity of sulphuric acid are added ; the precipitated 
lead sulphate carries down any metallic gold, and after being dried, 
the precipitate is cupelled as usual. The filtrate is precipitated with 
a chloride or a bromide, and lead sulphate or bromide precipitated in 
the solution as before, and the resulting argentiferous deposit also 
cupelled in the usual manner. 

The material may also be dissolved in nitric acid, evaporated with 
addition of sulphuric acid, and the resulting solution treated for a 
very short time with hydrogen sulphide. The precipitated copper 
sulphide carries down any gold and this is then recovered like the 
silver. L. m K. 

Waters Contaminated by Cystine. By Mabcel MoliniA 
(Oompt. rmd., 1900, 131, 720 — 721). — ^The development of a yellow 
coloration by the action of the mercurichloride of sodium p-diazobenzene- 
sulphonate which is not destroyed by sulphurous acid cannot be taken 
as an indication of the presence of cystine in natural waters, because the 
same result is obtained with slightly acidified distilled water ^ on the 
other hand, the coloration is never produced in neutral solutions (com- 
pare Causse, Abstr., 1900, ii, 457, 458). G. T. M. 

Ustimation of Iodoform in Dressing Materials. By G. 
Feerichs ((7/mn. Centr.^ 1900, ii, 785; from Apoth. Zeitj'13, 544. 
Compare Lehmann, Abstr., 1900, ii, 372, 767). — One or two grams 
of the material are put into a 250 c.c. Erlenmeyer fiask and 10 — 20 c.c, 
of alcohol or “spiritussethereus^" are added. Excess of W/IO silver nitrate 
and 10 c.c. of dilute nitric acid are then added, and after 15 minutes the 
excess of silver is titrated with W/IO potassium thiocyanate. Several 
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determinations should be made to see whether the iodoform is equally 
distributed over the whole of the material. L. de K. 

Estimation of Prussian Blue in Spent Gas Purifying 
Material. By A. 0. ISTauss {Ghem, Centr,, 1900, ii, 785 — 786; from 
X Gashel.f 43, 696 — 697). — Ten grams of the sample are repeatedly 
shaken in a half-litre flask with 50 c.c. of 10 per cent, sodium hydr- 
oxide. After 15 hours, the mixture is diluted to 505 c.o. and filtered. 
Fifty c.o. of the filtrate are added to 10 or 15 c.c. of a hot solution of 
iron alum (200 grams to 1 litre of water and 100 grams of sulphuric 
acid) and the whole is heated until the peculiar sweet odour has dis- 
appeared ; the precipitate is filtered off and washed in a hot water 
funnel and then heated for a short time together with the filter with 
a definite volume of JV/50 sodium hydroxide. The excess of alkali is 
then titrated with A/SO acid until a permanent pale greenish-yellow 
coloration is observed. 

To estimate cyanogen in gases, 100 litres of the gas are passed 
through an absorption flask containing 20 c.c. of ferrous sulphate (1:10) 
and 20 c.c. of potassium hydroxide (1:3) and then through a second 
flask containing 10 c.c. of the mixture. The contents of the flasks are 
emptied into a half-litre fl.ask, a little more potassium hydroxide and 
ferrous sulphate, and 1 gram of lead carbonate, to remove hydrogen 
sulphide, are added, and the whole is boiled for a few minutes. When 
cold, it is made up to 505 c.c. and 60 c.c. are titrated as directed. 
One c.c. of iV/50 alkali = 0*0007794 gram of cyanogen. L. be K, 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Mixtures. By S. P. Mulliken 
and Hetwaed Scudber {Amer. Okem- J., 1900, 24, 444--452. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 388). — Jandrier (Abstr., 1900, ii, 52) has 
recommended the use of gallic acid instead of resorcinol for the detec- 
tion of methyl alcohol, since he found that the colour reaction of the 
former reagent with formaldehyde is much mox'e delicate than that 
of the latter, and is less likely to be obscured by coloration occasioned 
by the simultaneous presence of other aldehydes. 

The authors find that this modification of their test for methyl 
alcohol is inadmissible, since many other organic substances yield 
traces of formaldehyde on oxidation, which would not be detected by 
resorcinol but give the colour reaction with gallic acid owing to its 
greater delicacy. A number of precautions are mentioned which 
should be adopted before applying the resorcinol test, in order to 
remove substances from the solution which could prevent or obscure 
the appearance of the characteristic rose-red ring, and a method of 
applying the test in the presence of much ethyl alcohol is described in 
detail. E, G, 

Colour Reaction of Alcohol. By R. Grassini [UOtob^ 1900, 
23, 224 — 225 and 297 — 298). — If a dilute solution of cobalt chloride, 
the concentration of which is not less than 0*5 per cent, and is best 
about 5 per cent., is mixed with potassium thiocyanate solution and a 
layer of alcohol is poured on to the liquid, which is then gently shaken 
so that the two strata do not mix, the alcohol assumes a beautiful 
a? 5 ure-blue colour which is most iufeense at the surface of separation. 
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TLis reaction is not disturbed by tb© presence of nickel salts except 
wlien til© ratio of cobalt to nickel is extremely small ; the coloration, 
is, however, destroyed by hydrogen peroxide, If ether is used in place 
of alcohol, no coloration is obtained, so that the reaction may be used 
as a means of detecting the presence of alcohol in ether, which, if it 
contains 5 per cent, of added alcohol gives a marked coloration. 

T. H. P. 

Estimation of m-Cresol in Cresol Mixtures. By Hugo Bitz 
(ZeiL angew. Ghem,, 1900, 1050 — 1052). — Baschig’s process (Abstr., 
1900, ii, 694) is not applicable when the mixture contains more than 
10 per cent, of phenol. The sample should be suitably diluted with a 
mixture containing no phenol bub a known quantity of m-cresol. In 
Bascbig’s process, the o-cresol and j:>-cresol are oxidised to oxalic acid ; 
should this reaction be quantitative, it might prove of great value. 

If, however, phenol is entirely absent, the author thinks that the 
assay may be more conveniently effected by the bromine process 
proposed by himself and Cedivoda (Abstr., 1900, ii, 54). 

L. DB K. 

Detection of Staroli-Sugar in Wine. By Ed. Belle (Ohem. 
Oentr., 1900, ii, 744 j from Eev, inUrn. falsific.^ 13, 131 — 132). — 
Tonj-Garcin*s process is recommended. One hundred c.e. of the sample 
are shaken with 30 grams of animal charcoal and, after 2 hours, filtered, 
normally fermented wine then shows a rotation of about + 13°. If 
the decolorised wine contains less than 2 grams of reducing sugar 
per litre and has a rotation of more than -4-13' befoi'e and after in- 
version, the presence of starch-sugar is proved. If more sugar is 
present, the test becomes uncertain. L. de K. 

Estimation of the true percentage of Starch in Potatoes. 
By GtEorg Baumebt and H. Bode [with A. Pest] {Zdt. angeiv. Gh^m,^ 
1900, 1074 — 1078, 1111-— 1113). — After reviewing earlier processes, 
the authors have finally adopted the following method : 3 grams of 
the finely ground, air-dried potato are stirred at intervals in a porce- 
lain beaker with 50 c.c. of cold water for an hour, the liquid is poured 
ofi as completely as possible through a small asbestos filter, and the 
latter returned to the beaker. Eifty c.c. of water are added, the beaker 
is closed with a lid and heated for three hours and a half in a Soxhlet 
digester at a pressure of 3 atmospheres. After cooling, the contents 
of the beaker are rinsed with 150 — 200 c.c. of boiling water into a 
250 c.c. flask and boiled for 10 minutes ; when cold, the liquid is mad© 
up to the mark and filtered. 100 — 200 c.c. of the filtrate are mixed 
with 10^ — 20 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide (100 grams per litre) 
and fi'ona the clear and stable solution, 25 c.c. are taken and mixed 
with 100 c.c. of commercial absolute alcohol, about 1 gram of fine 
asbestos being added in order to facilitate the separation of the 
starch. The precipitate is now collected on a Soxhlet asbestos filter- 
tube and washed by means of the suction-pump with 80 per cent, 
alcohol. The starch is then dissolved by means of about 3 — 5 c.e, of 
5 per cent, hydrochloric acid, reprecipitated with 25 — 30 c.c. of com- 
mercial absolute alcohol and again collected on the filter ; it is then 
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washed first with 80 per cent, alcohol, then with absolute alcohol, and 
finally with ether. After drying to constant weight at 120 — 130° in 
a current of air, the tube is weighed ; it is then ignited in a current 
of air or oxygen and reweighed, when the loss represents the amount 
of starch. On account of the dilution caused by the alkali, it should 
be multiplied by 1‘1. 

In order to obtain the percentage of starch in the raw potatoes, the 
following formula is applied, s = 100('y x l‘l)/0*3 x in which f repre- 
sents the weight of the raw potatoes, I the weight of the air-dried 
mass, and v the loss on ignition. Further experiments have con- 
clusively shown that the loss on ignition really represents pure starch. 

L. DE El. 

New Process for the Estimation of Glycogen. By Georg 
Lebbik {Cliem, Gentr,) 1900, ii, 880 — 881 ; from Zeit. offentL Chem,^ 6, 
325 — 327). — Twenty grams of horse flesh or liver are treated in a 
porcelain dish with 90 c.c. of water and 10 c.c. of 15 per cent, potassium 
hydroxide and heated over wire gauze until completely dissolved, when 
the whole is evaporated down to 30 — 35 c.c. After diluting to exactly 
50 or 100 c.c. and filtering through glass wool, 25 c.c. are mixed with 
50 c.c. of a mixture of 90 parts of alcohol and 10 parts of 40 per cent, 
potassium hydroxide. The precipitated crude glycogen is left over- 
night, collected on a filter and washed with alkaline alcohol. The 
filter is perforated and the contents are washed into a 100 c.c. flask with 
80 c.c. of boiling water. The flask is well shaken, and when cold the 
contents are neutralised with 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid using 
tincture of litmus as indicator. After adding 3 — ^4 more drops of the 
acid, 5 — 10 c.c. of Briicke’s reagent are added, the liquid diluted to 
the mark and filtered. Fifty c.c.of the filtrate are mixed with 75 c.c. of 
95 per cent, alcohol, the precipitate is collected the next morning on a 
tared filter, and washed first} with alcohol and then with ether. After 
being dried and weighed, the filter is burnt and any ash allowed for. 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Acetic Acid. By Y. Delfino and M. Miranda 
{Chem. Oentr.f 1900, ii, 1038 ; from Afon. [iv] 14, ii, 696). — 
The solution of the acetic acid (? acetate) is bailed with ah excess of 
ferric chloride. The resulting ferric acetate is decomposed into acetic 
acid and ferric hydroxide which then becomes anhydrous and ad- 
heres firmly to the sides of the beaker ; it is dissolved in warm sul- 
phuric acid, and reduced by means of a strip of silver foil. After 
removing the silver from the solution by means of hydrochloric acid, 
the iron is titrated as usual. L. be K. 

Aoidimetric Estimation of Protocatecliuic Acid. By Henri 
Imbeet (BuiL SoG, Ghim,, 1900, [iii], 23, 832 — 834). — According to 
Massol (Abstr., 1900, i, 600), protocatechuic acid crystallises in yellow 
needles melting at 199° and is neutralised by 1*5 mols. of alkali when 
phenoiphthalein is used as the indicator. The author now describes 
experiments to confirm his former statement (Abstr., 1900, i, 226), that 
protocatechuic acid is monobasic towards phenoiphthalein, although 
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ilie end point is somewliat obscure. Moreover the acid employed was 
colourless, as it is usually stated to be, and melted at 194 — 195°. 

-N, L. 

New Method for the Detection of Saccharin ” and Salicylic 
Acid alone or in presence of each other. By E. Riegler 
{Ohem. Oentr.f 1900, ii, 880; from Pharm, Cenir,-Hallei4zl^h%Z — 564). 
— 0*01 — 0*02 gram of ^‘saccharin” is dissolved in 10 c.c. of water 
and 2 drops of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide and put into a separ- 
ating funnel . Solution of p-diazonitroaniline is added drop by drop 
with constant shaking until the greenish-yellow colour of the liquid 
has disappeared. After shaking with 10 c.c. of ether, the aqueous 
layer is removed, and 20 — 30 drops of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide 
are added. At the place of contact between the ether and the soda, 
a fine green ring is formed ; on shaking, the ether turns green and 
the alkali yellowish-brown. On removing the aqueous layer and 
adding 5 c.c. of strong ammonia, this turns a beautiful green, whilst 
the ether is decolorised. Under the same circumstances, salicylic acid 
first shows an intensely red ring, then a red aqueous but colourless 
ethereal layer which remains colourless when treated with ammonia, 
the latter turning red. 

If 0*02 — 0*03 gram of a mixture of saccharin ” and salicylic acid 
is treated in the same manner, there is obtained first a red, somewhat 
brownish, ring, then a green ethereal, and a red aqueous solution ; on 
addition of ammonia, a colourless ethereal and a violet ammoniaoal 
layer. The colour of the latter varies in shade according to the re- 
spective amounts of the two substances. 

The reagent is prepared by dissolving 2*5 grams of j;-nitroaniiine in 
25 c.c. of water and 5 c.c. of sulphuric acid. Twenty-five c.c. of 
water and a solution of 1 *5 grams of sodium nitrite are added, and the 
whole is diluted to the mark. L. be K, 

Estimation of ‘‘Saccharin” in Beverages. By En. Delee 
(Chem. Oenir,, 1900, ii, 744 — 745; from Mev. inUrn, falsifies 13, 
121 — 122). — In the absence of salicylic acid, 50 — 100 c.c. of tbe 
liquid free from alcohol are acidified with phosphoric acid and shaken 
with ether, or better with a mixture of ether and light petroleum. The 
ethereal liquid is evaporated, and the residue carefully fused with 
potassium hydroxide. The fused mass is dissolved in water, the liquid 
acidified with acetic acid, and the salicylic acid formed extracted with 
benzene. The weight of the salicylic acid multiplied by 0*77 equals 
the “ saecharin.^^ It may also be estimated eolorimetrically by means 
of ferric chloride. L. be K. 

Acidity of Milk. EyPAUB Yieth and M. Siegeelb Gentr.^ 

1900, ii, 922; from Milch Zeit,^ 29 , 593 — 597). — ^As the result of a 
long series of experiments, the authors state that the natural acidity 
of milk as found by titration with barium or sodium hydroxide with 
phenolplithalein as indicator is subject to serious variation. L. be K, 

Determination of the Specific Heat of Pats. By Yandevyveb- 
Geiu {Ghmi-. Cmir., 1900, ii, 923 — 924 ; from Ann. Ghim. anal, appl,^ 
5, 321- — 323)i^]Pure tristearin has, at - 6%^ faiiiy'^constant specific 
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heat of 0*336. This increases at 10% 20% 30% and 40° to 0*397, 0*409, 
0*449, and 0*501, and is at 50° 0*510. At 50° to 55% the edges of 
smail particles of tristearin begin to soften, and the specific heat 
quickly rises to 1‘3 — 1*4. Palmitin shows a similar curve, the specific 
heat varying from 0*330 at - 7° to 0*478 at + 60% and more than 1 at 
3 — 4° below the melting point, 66*5°. Other fats behave in the same 
manner. The author considers the determination of the specific heat 
of fats, if not impossible, at least extraordinarily difficult, as the heat 
of fusion causes an elevation of temperature. L. be K. 

Estimation of Pat in Finely Powdered Substances, parti- 
cularly in Cocoa and Cocoa Mixtures. By P. Welmans {Ghem. 
Gentr,, 1900, ii, 786 — 787 ^ from Zeit, bffentl, CImn., 6, 304 — 314). — 
Five grams of the material are put into a separating funnel and shaken 
with 100 c.c. of ether saturated with water for a few minutes ; 100 c.c. 
of water saturated with ether are then added, and the whole is again 
vigorously shaken until a complete emulsion has formed. When the 
ether has sufficiently separated, 50 or 25 c.c. are pipetted off, the ether 
is distilled off, and the residual fat weighed. In calculating, it must 
be remembered that the total volume of the ethereal layer is not 
100 C.C., but 100 c.c. the volume of the fat * the sp. gr. of cocoa 
fat may here be taken as 1. 

Bonnema’s tragacanth method (Abstr., 1899, ii, 822) is also service- 
able if due correction is made for the volume occupied by the fat. 

L. BE K. 

Absolute Iodine Absorption Number of Fats. By Massimo 
Tortelli and P. Buggeei {Annali del Lah. Oliim. Centr, delle GahelU^ 
1900, 4, 191 — 204; UOros% 23, 109 — 122). — The authors ascribe the 
varying values obtained for the absolute iodine absorption number of 
one and the same fat by Wallenstein and Finck’s method {Ghem. Zeit.^ 
1894, 18, 1189 — 1191), to (1) the use of too small a quantity of mate- 
rial, and (2) a slight oxidation of the liquid fatty acids. These dis- 
turbing influences are avoided in the following process. Twenty grams 
of the oil or fat are saponified with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and 
afterwards converted into the lead soap, which is washed with 200 c.c, 
of hot (not boiling) water three times in succession, allowed to cool, 
dried between filter paper and heated in a refiux apparatus on a water- 
bath with 220 c.c, of ether for 20 minutes. The flask is then cooled 
in a mixture of ice and water, and maintained at a temperature of 
8 — 10° for 2 hours, after which the liquid is filtered through a 
pleated filter into a 200 c.c. flask, made up to volume with pure ether, 
and the stoppered flask left all night in flowing water. The clear 
ethereal solution, filtered if necessary, is next removed to a separating 
funnel in which the soluble lead salt is decomposed by 150 c.c, of 
20 per cent, hydrochloric acid ; after vigorous shaking, the two 
layers are allowed to separate, and the lower aqueous liquor, together 
with the lead chloride, run off from the funnel This is repeated with 
another 100 c.c. of the acid, after which the ethereal solutionis washed 
twice with 150 c.c, of distilled water, filtered, and distilled until 
40 — 50 c.c. remain. The residue is then' placed in a 100 c.c. flask 
immersed to its neck in a water- bath which is heated to boiling while 
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a current of carbon dioxide is passed tbrougb a narrow tube bent at a 
right angle and drawn out nearly to a point, and reaching almost to 
the bottom of the fiask. After an hour’s heating the flask is removed 
from the bath, and 8 — 15 drops (according as the oil contains more or 
less cotton seed oil or other drying oil), neglecting the first few, 
aspirated into a tared flask, and the iodine number determined in the 
usual way. 

A large number of fats and oils have been examined by this method, 
the values obtained being greater, and nearer to the theoretical 
values, than those given by any process previously proposed, 

T. H. P. 

Solidification Point of Patty Acids. Ey E. Mobeschini {Annali 
del Zak Gentr, delle Gahelle^ 1900, 4, 293 — 302. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 465). — The true solidifying point of a mixture of fatty acids obtained 
from soap may be found as follows. A test-tube 22 — 25 mm. wide is 
fixed by means of a stopper in a cylindrical glass vessel containing air 
having an initial temperature about 15° lower than the required soiidb 
lying point. About 20 grams of the mixed acids are fused and poured 
into the test-tube, the change of temperature being noted. As soon as 
the rate of cooling shows signs of slackening, the mass is subjected to 
vigorous stirring, this being kept up as long as the temperature con- 
tinues to fall. After a time the mercury begins to rise and reaches a 
maximum at which it remains motionless for some two minutes ; this 
maximum represents the time solidification point. T. H. P. 

Modification of Welman’s Reaction. By Theodor Geuther 
(Chem. Gentr,y 1900, ii, 879 — 880; from ZeiL offentL Ghem., 6, 
328 — 329). — The author prepares the reagent by pouring 25 c.c. of 
water on to 5 grams of powdered sodium phosphotungstate and then 
adding at once 30 c.c. of pure nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*39. This reagent 
keeps for about a year. To apply the test, 5 grams of the filtered lard are 
put into a tared test-tube, 3 grams of pure chloroform are introduced, 
and then 20 drops of the reagent. After thoroughly shaking, the tube 
is put aside and the coloration observed within two minutes ; colora- 
tions forming after two minutes should be ignored. The presence of 
only 5 per cent, of vegetable oil betrays itself by a plain, dark-green 
coloration, A yellowish-green coloration may be due to stale or rancid 
lard. L. de K. 

BreinFs Reaction for Sesame Oil. By Alb. J. J. Yandevelde 
{Gkem, Gentr., 1900, ii, 783 ; from Bull. Assoc. Belg. des GImnistes ). — A 
criticism of BreinFs process (Abstr., 1899, ii, 824). Light petroleum 
should on no account be used in this test as it also gives the reaction, 
particularly if it has a high boiling point. It follows that the reaction 
is not due to nitrogenous matters as suggested by Breinl. 

L. m K. 

Modification of HiibFs Method of Estimating the Acid and 
Saponification Numbers of Wax. By Otto Eighhorn {Zeif. anal, 
Ghem., 1900 , 39 , 640 — 645). — The difficulty of saponifying wax, 
especially Russian wax, may be obviated by dissolving it in amyl 
alcohol. For estimating the free acids, 6 grams of wax are covered 
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with 60 G.c. of pure amyl alcohol in a conical flask, and heated on an 
asbestos plate to boiling. Phenolphthaiein is then added, and th© 
titration mad© with iVyiO alcoholic potash, which is added until the 
red colour disappears slowly. The liquid should be kept warm J enough 
to prevent separation of the wax, and the titration should be finished 
at about 60°, higher temperatures being avoided near the end to 
prevent risk of saponification. The acid values so obtained are lower 
than those hitherto accepted. For the saponification, 5 grains are dis- 
solved in 60 c.c. of amyl alcohol, mixed with 25 c.c. of M alcoholic 
potash, th© mixture gently boiled for half an hour, and titrated back 
with iV7S hydrochloric acid, after adding phenolphthaiein. As soon as 
the solution has become colourless, the flask is heated until the liquid 
separates into two layers, and tbe addition of acid is continued until 
the lower, aqueous layer remains yellow even on long heating. A 
little water (10 — 25 c.c.) may be added to render the change more 
distinct. A blank experiment, conducted in the same manner, is 
indispensable. The presence of ceresin or paraffin does not interfere 
in any way. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Fruit Essences. By G-uino Pabris {Annali dd 
Lab, Chim, Gentr, delle Gahelle, 1900, 4, 41 — 141). — A large number 
of experiments have been made on the methods of detecting the com- 
mon adulterants of oil of lemons. The results show that there is no 
absolutely certain way of determining the presence of extraneous sub- 
stances, although much can be learnt by the methods proposed by 
Schimmel & Co, and by Soldaini and Berb6 which make us© of frac- 
tional distillation and measurements of specific rotation. Other tests 
such as colour reactions and determination of physical constants, which 
are useful in some cases, are also considered. 

Th© addition of oils, resins, or balsams to oil of bergamot increases 
both its density and the residue left on evaporation, whilst oil of 
turpentine produces a diminution in the rotatory power and in 
the amount of esters. The admixture of lemon or orange oil with 
oil of bergamot increases its specific rotation and lowers its density, 
the amount of esters and the residue left on evaporation. 

Methods for examining sweet and bitter orange oils and oil of man- 
darins are also referred to. T. H, P. 

Valuation of Lemon OH. By J. Walther {Ohem, Gentr,^ 1900, 
ii, 903 ; from Fkarm. Centr:-£[,, 41, 585 — 588. Compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 173, and Schimmel Co/s Gescliafisber,^ April, 1900). — 
In th© author’s method of testing lemon oil, the sodium hydrogen 
carbonate should be added to the mixture of lemon oil and hydroxyl- 
amine hydrochloride in fine powder, so that it is gradually dissolved 
during the digestion and decomposes the hydrochloride ; 80 parts of 
the carbonate are required for about 70 of hydroxylamine hydrochlor- 
ide. The end reaction with methyl-orange is described in the original 
paper and numerous analyses are quoted. E, W. W, 

Estimation of Carvone in Ethereal Oils. By Walther 
(Ohem, Gmtr., 1900, ii, 970 ; from Fliarm. 41, 613 — 616). 

— ^The quantity of carvone in ethereal oils is ' estimated by a method 
similar to that used for lemon oil (Abstr., 1900, ii, 173). 2-— 5 grams 

voL^Lxxx. ii 4 
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of tlie oil are mixed with 10 grams of a freslily-prepared solution of 
hydroxy lamine hydrocliloride (2 : 3), 25 c.e. of alcohol free from alde- 
hyde, and 2 grams of sodium hydrogen carbonate, and the mixture 
gently boiled for half an hour. To the cold solution, 6 c.e. of hydro- 
chloric acid of sp. gr. 1*12 are added, the volume made up to 500 c.e., 
and the unused hydroxylamine determined in 25 — 50 c.c. of the fil- 
tered liquid. The standard solution of alkali should be free from 
carbon dioxide. Three samples of caraway-seed oil of sp. gr. 0*913 
at 18% 0*907 at 19% and 0*893 at 15° were found to contain 52*5, 48*5, 
and 10*0 per cent, of carvone respectively ; a curled-mint oil of sp. 
gr. 0*932 at 18° contained 51 per cent, and another of sp. gr. 0*887 
at 20°, 16 per cent, of carvone. E. W. W. 

Acid and Saponification Numbers of some Copals. By 
Walther Lippert and H. Reissiger (Zeit. angew. Ghent . ^ 1900, 
1047 — 1050). — The following varieties of copal have been tested; 
Angola copal, Angostura copal, Benguela copal, Brazil copal, 
Cameroon copal, Kauri gum, Dammara resin, and Madagascar, 
Zanzibar, Manilla, and Sierra Leone copals. The results have 
been duly tabulated. 

The acid number is estimated by direct titration. One gram of the 
finely powdered copal is treated for a few hours with 10 c.c. of chloro- 
form, 25 c.e. of alcohol are added, and the whole is gently warmed ; 
if no solution takes place, a mixture of equal parts of ether and 
alcohol should be tried. Dichlorohydrin, which has been proposed as 
a universal solvent for resins, does not answer for copals. When cold, 
the acidity is taken with iV 72 alcoholic potash using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. 

The saponification number was estimated in the usual manner by heat- 
ing with excess of standard alcoholic potash ; the use of chloroform is, 
of course, excluded here. Henriques’ cold saponification process does 
not work well with copals. L. de K. 

Detection and Estimation of Dulcin ’* (Phenetolecarb- 
amide) in Articles of Pood. By J. Bellieb (<7Aem. Gentr.^ 1900, ii, 
822 ; from Arm, GMm. anal, qppL, 5, 333 — 337). — ^Lemonades or 
syrups, after dilution with water, are rendered alkaline with ammonia 
and shaken with ethyl acetate. In testing wine, 200 c.c. of the sample 
are treated with 2 grams of mercuric acetate and a little ammonia, and 
the filtrate is then shaken with 50 c.c. of ethyl acetate. When dealing 
with beer, 200 c.c. are mixed with 2 — 3 grams of sodium pliosphotung- 
state and 10—20 drops of sulphuric acid, and the filtrate is shaken 
with 50 c.c. of ethyl acetate, after rendering alkaline with ammonia. 
In either case, the solution in ethyl acetate is evaporated to dryness 
and the residue dissolved in a little sulphuric acid and mixed with a 
few drops of strong solution of formaldehyde. On adding water, a 
flocciilent precipitate is formed which after 24 hours may be collected, 
washed, dried, and 'weighed ; its weight represents that of the dulcin.’* 
It may he further identified by Jorissen’s reaction. L. de K. 

Tlie Constituents of Digitalis and their Toxicological De- 
tection. By Dioscoripe Yjtali ( Ghem . Gentr., 1900, ii, 881 ; from 
£oU, GMm. Farm.: 39, 597 — 602). — When testing meat which bad 
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been purposely poisoned with digitalis, the author was only able to 
detect digitoxin. The meat is extracted with dilute alcohol, the 
alcohol evaporated, and the residual liquid treated first with lead 
acetate and then with sodium sulphate. The filtrate, after being ren- 
dered alkaline with ammonia, is shaken with chloroform, and from this 
the digitoxin is precipitated by adding 20 times its volume of a 
mixture of 1 part of ether and 7 parts of light petroleum. After a 
further purification with alcohol and ether, the digitoxin gives the re- 
action with Keller and Kilianfs reagent very distinctly. L. be K» 

Isolation and Estimation of Colchicine. By Albert B. Pres- 
cott and Harry M. Gordin {Qhem. Oentr., 1900, ii, 784 — 785; from 
Apoth. ZeiL, 15, 521 — 522). — Twenty-five grams of powdered colchicum 
corm or seeds are extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus for 2 hours with 
95 per cent, alcohol ; the alcohol is distilled off, the oily residue rinsed 
with about 10 c.c. of hot water in a small separating funnel, and then 
shaken with 2 — 3 c.c. of light petroleum. After 15 — 20 minutes, the 
oily layer floats on the aqueous liquid. Without filtering, the latter 
is drawn off into a 100 c.c. flask, the stem of the funnel is rinsed with 
a little water, and the oily matter is again shaken with 10 c.c. of 
water. The whole is now put into a small dish, the light petroleum 
is removed by gently warming, and the contents are again transferred 
to the funnel and once more shaken with 2 — 3 c.c. of light petroleum ; 
by this repeated treatment, the whole of the alkaloid is removed from 
the oil. The turbid aqueous solution is diluted to 100 c.c., 1 — 2 grams 
of talc are added, and after shaking it is passed through a dry filter. 

The alkaloid may be estimated gravimetricaliy by first removing the 
water by means of a current of air, and fiinally drying the residue in 
a vacuum or over sulphuric acid, Yolumetrically, it may be estimated 
by boiling it for 2 hours in a reflux apparatus with Nj4A) potassium 
hydroxide, and titrating the excess of the latter with A740 hydro- 
chloric acid. L. BE K. 

Analysis of Quinine G-lycerophosphate. By Leon Prunier (/. 
Pharm.y 1900, [vi], 12, 309 — 312). — The phosphoric acid in quinine 
glycerophosphate cannot be estimated by calcination and subsequent 
oxidation with nitric acid, as the carbon produced during calcination 
reduces the phosphoric acid and a loss of phosphorus occurs. Quinine 
Is not completely precipitated from quinine glycerophosphate by 
alkalis in the cold. The following method of analysis gives accurate 
results : — the quinine glycerophosphate is dissolved in dilute nitric acid 
(1:10), a solution of sodium hydroxide added and the precipitated 
quinine filtered off. The filtrate is boiled for some time, when the re- 
mainder of the quinine is precipitated and may be removed by extraction 
with ether or chloroform. The mother liquor from the ethereal or chloro- 
form extraction is then mixed with a large excess of nitric acid together 
with 2 — 3 grams of potassium nitrate, evaporated to dryness and calcined 
to a white ash, care being taken that sufficient nitric acid is present 
to avoid the presence of any free carbon duiing calcination. The 
phosphoric acid present in the residue may then be estimated by any 
of the usual methods. H. R. Le S. 

4—2 
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Analytical CJieinistry of the Alkaloids. IV. Action of 
Bromine on Stryclmme and Brucine. By Karl Kippenbergbr 
(ZeiL anal Gkem.^ 1900, 39, 609 — 627).— By acting on an acid solu- 
tion of a strychnine salt with an excess of bromine water, a gradual 
substitution of bromine for hydrogen takes place ; the monobromo- 
derivative is formed almost instantly, in the course of an hour di- 
and tri-bromostrjchnine are formed, whilst the substitution of more 
hydrogen atoms only takes place after several hours, and in the course 
of 12 hours 16 — 17 atoms of bromine are taken up, with formation of 
strychnine perbromide. The presence of sodium chloride greatly ac- 
celerates the reaction. Brucine salts behave in a similar manner. 

When moderate amounts of potassium bromide are present, yellow, 
nearly insoluble, monobromostrychnine hydrobromide perbromide, 
CgiHgT^OgNgBrjHBrjBrg, is rapidly formed together with a little of the 
dibromo-compound ; the presence of larger amounts of potassium 
bromide restricts the internal substitution. In no case could more 
than 2 atoms of bromine be introduced into the molecule. 

Brucine forms a similar hydrobromide perbromide, but in conse- 
quence of its solubility in water, especially in the presence of acids, 
being greater than that of the strychnine compound, there is a greater 
tendency for the exterior atoms of bromine to effect substitution in 
the brucine molecule. The presence of both sodium chloride and 
potassium bromide favours the additive and hinders the substitutive 
reaction. The bromobrucine compounds exhibit a rose-red colour. How- 
ever large the excess of bromine used, no perbromide containing more 
than two atoms of additive bromine could be obtained. M. J. S. 

New Test for Gelatin and Isinglass. By Ottomar Henzolb 
{€kem. Gentr,, 1900, ii, 744, from Zeit. offentl 292 — 293).— 

Fruit jellies in which gelatin is suspected are boiled with water, the 
hot liquid is filtered, and a portion of the filtrate is mixed in a test- 
tube with an excess of solution of potassium dichromate (1 : 10). The 
mixture is again heated to boiling, then rapidly cooled and mixed 
with 2 — 3 drops of sulphuric acid. G-elatin gives a white, finely 
divided precipitate which becomes sticky after some time ; vegetable 
jellies such as agar-agar, Iceland moss, and carrageen give no pre- 
cipitate. L. DE K, 

Artificial Silk and its Distinction from the Natural Product. 
By A. SoLAEo [Amiali del Lah. Olmn. Gentr. delle Galelle, 1900, 4, 
fi03 — 527). — Chemical and microscopical methods are given for dis- 
tinguishing natural silk from the artificial preparations having a 
basis of nitrocellulose or gelatin. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Humus. By Charles Bimbagh (V. Amer. Qhem. 
&a., 1900, 22, 695 — 703). — See this vol, ii, 37. 
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Lamps for Spectra. II. By Ernst Beckmann {Zeit. phj/silcal 
Ohem., 1900, 35, 443 — 458). — The paper coatains a large number of 
practical details of the apparatus previously described (Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 701). Eor the appreciation of these, reference must be made to the 
origical, with its numerous illustrations. J. C. P. 

Action of Heat on th© Absorption Spectra and Chemical 
Constitution of Saline Solutions. By W. Noel Hartley {ScL 
Trcms. Roy. DubL Soc,, 1900, 7, [ii], 253 — 312). — The author has 
examined the absorption spectra of nickel, copper, chromium, cobalt, 
uranium, and didymium salts, as well as that of potassium per- 
manganate. The changes in the spectra accompanying dilution and 
rise of temperature were specially noted. The author^s conclusions 
are summarised as follows. When a definite crystalline hydrate 
dissolves in a solvent which is not water, and is without chemical 
action on it, the molecule of the salt remains unchanged in chemical 
composition. In any series of salts which are anhydrous, and do 
not form well-defined crystalline hydrates, the action of heat up to 
100^ does not cause alteration in their absorption spectra, beyond that 
which is usual with substances which undergo no chemical change by 
such rise of temperature. The change is usually an increase in the 
intensity of the absorption, or a slight widening of the absorption 
bands. As a rule, crystalline metallic salts in which water is an 
integral part of the molecule dissolve in water at the ordinary tempera- 
ture without dissociation of the molecule. Crystallised hydrated salts, 
dissolved in a minimum of water at 20°, undergo dissociation by ifise 
of temperature. The extent of the dissociation may proceed as far as 
complete dehydration of the compound, so that more or less of the 
anhydrous salt may be formed in the solution. The most stable com- 
pound which can exist in a saturated solution at 16° or 20° is not always 
of the same composition as the molecule of the crystallised solid at the 
same temperature, since the solid may undergo partial dissociation 
from its water of crystallisation when the molecule enters into solu- 
tion. Saturated solutions of deliquescent salts combine with water, 
when diluted, to constitute molecules of more complex hydrated com- 
pounds in such solutions. When a saturated solution of a coloured 
salt undergoes a great change of colour on dilution, or any remarkable 
change in its absorption spectrum due to the same cause, the dilution is 
always accompanied by a considerable development of heat. 

J. C. R 

Dielectric Constants of Pur© Liquids. By B. Bernard Turner 
(Zeit phydhaL GJmn,^ 1900, 35, 385 — 430). — The author has made an 
exhaustive study of Nernst^s method of determining dielectric con- 
stants (Abstr., 1894, ii, 437), and introduced several alterations. The 
various means of eliminating the external capacity are compared, and 
the use of that method recommended in which the capacity of the 
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trough employed is measured (1) with rod and condenser plate, (2) 
with rod alone. The ebonite lid of the trongh is found to be a source 
of weakness, and is replaced by a glass lid of suitable construction. 
For exact measurements, the temperature coefficient of the apparatus 
must be taken into account. The standax’d condensers are enlarged 
and improved, whilst alterations in the compensation resistances are 
also described. 'With these impi’ovements, it is possible to determine 
capacities five oi" ten times moi'e accurately than with the older form 
of apparatus. 

The dielectric constants of the following pure liquids have been very 
accurately determined : benzene, 2*288 ; o-nitrotoluene, 27*7 ; water, 
8T1, all at 18° ; these liquids may suitably be employed as standards. 
The dielectric constants of the following have been accurately deter- 
mined, but either the liquids are more variable, or their piiifityhas not 
been so thoroughly tested : ether, 4*368 ; aniline, 7*31 ; w-xyiene, 
2*376 ; nitrobenzenej 36*45, all at 18°, The dielectric constants of 
16 other liquids and a number of temperature coefficients have also 
been determined. J. C. P. 

Influence of Non-electrolytes on the Conductivity of Biec- 
trolytes. By Aethur Hastzscb: {Zeit anorg. Ghem.^ 1900, 25, 
332 — 340). — The addition of carbamide, thiocarbamide, ethyl or methyl 
alcohol, ether, acetone, pyifidine, urethane, or mannitol to aqueous 
solutions of the chlorides of the alkali or alkaline-earth metals 
diminishes the conductivity slightly, and to approximately the same 
extent. The addition of urethane or carbamide to solutions of silver ni- 
trate produces a small diminution of conductivity, alcohol and mannitol 
have a rather larger effect, whilst thiocarbamide and pyxfidine have a 
very large effect. The addition of 2 mols. of pyridine to 1 of silver 
nitrate, for example, reduces the conductivity by moi^e than 30 per cent. 

The conductivity of amnioniacal solutions of ammonium chloxide or 
ealcium chloride is rather less than the sum. of the conductivities of 
the solutions separately. The difference is somewhat greater in the 
case of ammoniacal solutions of silver nitrate. The latter contain the 
complex ion Ag(NH 3 ). 2 , so that the mobility of this ion must be about 
the same as that of the simple ion Ag. The author considers that the 
results are best interpreted by Werner’s theory (Zeit, amrq* Chein.. 
1889, 3, 267). T. E. 

Decomposition-potentials of Fused and Solid Bleotrolytes. 
By Charles Coexfield Garrard {Zeit. miorg. Chem,, 1900, 25, 
273 — 312). — The salts are fused in hard glass tubes with electrodes of 
pure carbon, The currents pi'oduced by the application of a series of 
E.M.F.’s are observed and plotted in a curve. Each change of direc' 
tion of this curve indicates the beginning of some decomposition. 
From the decomposition-potential {E) of a salt at the temperature 
and the temperature coefficient dE'idT^ the heat of formation, Q, of 
the salt can be calculated by means of Helmholtz’s equation, = 
.F~ Wi7/£f#:xJ?'iiex*e two decomposition points {E^ and E,^ exist, two 
heats of formation may be calculated and ^g). These are com- 
p>ared with the heafi'isf formation determined by the calorimeter (§). 

The following table'^hon tains the piincipal numerical results : 
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Lead Chloride and Iodide , — These salts are probably ionised as 
follows: Pbl 2 ==PbI‘ + r and Pbl* =Pb** +1'. The separation of the 
ions Pb** and T from their charges will require one potential, that of 
the ions PbP and I' another. Since Pbl decomposes spontaneously 
into ‘Pblg? and Pb when it is separated from its electric charge, it is 
obvious that this change is not reversible, and requires a higher poten- 
tial than the reversible discharge of Pb** and I' ions. In accordance 
’^wiih this, the values of agree well with those of Q for these salts. 
The first decomposition point is indistinct and not readily observed, 
whereas the second is well marked ; it follows from this that the salts 
are mainly dissociated into Pbl* or PbCl* ions. The results are quite 
similar to those obtained with water. 

A saturated aqueous solution of lead chloride deposits Pb and PbOo 
at 1*568 - 0*002 t volts (with platinum point electrodes). A saturated 
aqueous solution of lead bromide gives Pb and Br at 1*306 volts (16°). 
The decomposition is the irreversible one through PbBr* ions. 

With fused lead bromide, the results were untrustworthy owing to 
an increase of resistance at the anode; the curious behaviour of 
aqueous solutions of oxalic acid is shown to be due to a similar cause. 

The saturated aqueous solution of cadmium chloride gives two de- 
composition points, showing that the electrolytic dissociation takes 
place in two stages. 

Cuprous chloride, when fused, conducts the current in accordance 
with Ohm’s law, and shows no polarisation. T. B. 

Model to Show Ionic Migration. By W. Lash Millee and 
Feank B. Keeeick {ZeiL physikaZ. Ghem,^ 1900, 35, 440 — 442), — Two 
horizontal cords, carrying cardboard riders at fixed distances to repre- 
sent the ions and stretched by weights at one end, are made to move 
in opposite directions and with different velocities by means of pulleys 
to which the other ends of the cords are attached ; the diameters of 
the pulleys are in the ' ratio 1 : 2 : 3. This model shows how the ions 
are separated at the electrodes, and how the concentration of the inter- 

5—2 
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mediate solution is aSected by the migration of tbe ions. The poten» 
tial difference between the electrodes may be represented by the 
driving pressure on the pulleys, so that the apparatus serves to illus-* 
trate Ohm^s law (compare Miiller, Abstr., 1900, ii, 643 ; Kohlrausch^ 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 712). J. C. P. 

Determination of the Specific Heat of Fats. By Yandeyvver- 
CxEAU {€hem. Centr., 1900, ii, 923 — 924; from Ann. Ghim. anal, afpl.^i 
5, 321 — 323),^ — See this voL, ii, 46. 

Thermochemistry of the Hyperacids of Zirconium, Cerium, 
and Thorium. By L. Pissarjewsky (/. Rus%. Rhys. Ghem. Soc., 
1900, 32, 609 — 627. Oompai’e Abstr., 1900, ii, 466). — The following 
heats of reaction have been determined : 

ZrOg (hydrated) -Zr(SOJ, +HA 

+ 9*671 Cal. 

ZrOg (hydrated) - ZrO^ +0 + 21*786 Gal. 

SCeOg (hydrated) + - 00^(804)3 + + 2H2O + 

(w-- 3)H.S04 + 29*954 Cal 

200(864)2 + = 062(804)3 + H,S04 +0, + 33*576 Oal. 

OeO. (hydrated) Jt^n'R.pO^ - Oe(SO;)2 + 2H2O +(5^-2)H2S04 + 
0*897 Oal. 

CeOg (hydrated) = OeOg (hydrated) + 0 + 20*392 Oal. 

ThOg (hydrated) = ThO^ (hydrated) + 0 + 14*290 Oal. 

The heats of solution of hydrated thorium peroxide (ThgO^) and 
oxide in dilute nitric acid are 34*368 and 29*893 Cal. repectively. 

By dissolving zirconium peroxide in excess of hydrogen peroxide 
solution in presence of an alkali hydroxide, the sodium (with 9H,20) 
and potassimn (with QH^O) salts of perzireonic acid, H4Zr20jj, were 
prepared but could not be obtained in a pure state. T. H. P. 

Vapour Pressures of Aqueous Alcoholic Salt Solutions. By 
M. S. Wrewsky (Jl Buss. Phys. Ghem. Soc., 1900,32, 593 — 609). — The 
vapour pressure of a solution of potassium carbonate in a mixture of 
methyl alcohol and water is found to increase with the proportion of 
salt present. If P is the vapour pressure of the aqueous alcohol 
and that of the aqueous alcoholic potassium carbonate solution, 
the value of {P^^P)IP diminishes as the temperature rises. Experi- 
ments made with salts of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals show 
that the change produced in the value of the vapour pressure of 
aqueous alcohol when equivalent quantities of salts of the 

same acid kre dissolved in it, increases as the molecular weight of the 
base of the \galt increases, whilst salts of the same base with different 
acids produce effects which decrease as th© avidity of the acid increases. 
Further, the changes produced. in the vapour pressure of such solutions 
at any temperature by replacing potassium' chloride by sodium chloride 
or potassium carbo'nate by sodium carbonate are identical ; a similar 
relation holds for the replacement of potassium carbonate by potassium 
chloride and of sodiuw carbonate by sodium chloride. ' The system 
methyl alcohol- — water-^potassium. carbonate separates into two 
layers (one containing eixcess of water and the other excess of 
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alcohol) which are found to have equal vapour pressures, that of the 
water being lowered and that of the alcohol raised by the presence of 
the salt. T. H. P. 

Vapour Pressure of a Series of Benzene Compounds. By 
Adolf Wirkelmann {Zeit. physikaL Chem.^ 1900, 35, 480 — 482). — 
A criticism of certain statements made by Woringer (see Abstr., 
1900, ii, 709), J. 0. P. 

Vapour Pressures of Binary and Ternary Mixtures. By 
Frans A. H. Schreinemakers {Zeit, physihal. Ghem., 190D, 35, 
459 — 479). — The greater part of this paper, dealing with the system 
water — phenol, has already been abstracted (this voh, ii, 9). The author 
has further investigated the three-phase system : water — aniline. The 
vapour in contact with the two conjugate liquids, aniline — water and 
water — aniline, has at temperatures from 41 — 90° a composition inter- 
mediate between those of the liquids. At 56*3° and 75°, the vapour 
from aqueous solutions of aniline contains more aniline than the 
liquid. The experimental results for the system water — aniline are 
shown to agree with van der Waals^ formula {loc, cU»), The compo- 
sition of the vapour phase of the system water — phenol — aniline, the 
liquid and solid phases of which have been previously investigated 
(Abstr., 1899, ii, 739 ; 1900, ii, 135), has been determined at 56*3°, 
in contact with two conjugate liquid phases. C. P. 

Theory of Chemical Catalytic Action. By Hans Exjler {Ber., 
1900, 33, 3202—3206. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 532).— The author 
holds that a catalytic agent affects the dissociation of the substances 
primarily concerned in a reaction, and applies this to the hydrolysis 
of ethyl acetate. When K is the equilibrium constant of the reaction, 
and k and Isf the velocity constants of the two opposite component re- 
actions, then The catalytic agent has no effect on the I’atio 

hjk% but alters the absolute value both of h and h' in the proportion 
1:1+ hH, where H is the concentration of the hydrogen ions yielded 
by the catalytic agent. Since the ratio hjU is unaltered by the cata- 
lytic agent, the free energy of the reaction — ETlogQhUi) is also un 
altered. J. G. P, 

Most General Form of the Liaws of Chemical Kinetics 
for Homogeneous Systems. By Eudolf Wegsoheider {Monatsh., 
1900, 21, 693 — 786. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 199). — A theoretical 
paper, much of which is not suitable for abstraction. The author de» 
duces general equations for the velocity of all kinds of reactions al; 
constant volume in homogeneous systems. He discusses the form which 
the equation expressing the reaction must have, and the conditions 
which must be fulfilled in order (1) that the ratio of the velocities of two 
reactions which take place simultaneously is independent of the time ; 
(2) that the concentration of a substance which is produced and de- 
composed in parallel reactions remains unchanged ; (3) that the con- 
centration changes of two substances are in a ratio to one another 
which is independent of the time. The form of the equation for reac 
tion velocities with varying volume and (in the case of gases) with 
constant pressure is deduced, and the formulae obtained are applied to 
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Bodenstein’s experiments on the formation of water from hydrogen 
and oxygen (Abstr., 1899, ii, 733). J. 0. B. 

Sensitiveness to Light of Hydrogen Peroxide in Aqueous 
Solution on Addition of Ferro- and Ferri-cyanide. By 
Wladimie a. Kistiaxowsky { Zeit . physihal Ghem ,^ 1900, 35, 
431 — 439). — When a few drops of potassium ferroeyanide are added 
to a 1 per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide kept in the dark, the 
decomposition of the peroxide is very slow ; if, however, the liquid is 
placed in direct sunlight, a brisk effervescence is observed in a few 
minutes, especially on shaking. It is shown that the liberation of 
oxygen from hydrogen peroxide under these conditions is in accordance 
with the equation : ht == loga/(a x), where ^ is a constant, a the 
initial concentration, and x the quantity of the hydrogen peroxide de- 
composed. The value of k when the reaction takes place in sunlight 
is 10 — 20 times greater than the value obtained when it takes place 
in the dark. It is not necessary that the liquid be illuminated the 
whole time ; a minute’s illumination is sufficient to accelerate the de- 
composition to the extent mentioned. It is shown that this accelera- 
tion is not due to a rise of temperature, but probably to a catalytic 
agent formed in the light from ferroeyanide and ferricyanide, an agent 
which is permanent even when illumination is discontinued. 

J. G. P. 

Absorption of Water Yaponr by Chemical Compounds. By 
W. I. Busnikoff (/. Euss. Fhys, Chem. Sog., 1900, 32, 551 — 593. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 360 and 409). — 9*7340 grams of aqueous 
sulphuric acid of the composition H 2 S 04 -f 2 -285300, and 42-9056 
grams of acid corresponding with the hydrate HgSO^ + O-BSSHgO were 
placed under the same desiccator and the concentrations of the two 
determined from time to time. At the end of 787 days the respective 
compositions were HoSO^-f 0’877H2O and 0*648H2O ; so 

that if interchange of water between two masses of aqueous sulphuric 
acid takes placf in such a manner that one of them forms a hydrate 
containing less than IH^O^ the other will also give a hydrate with less 
than IHgO. Kext two masses of 0-8054 and 51-0118 grams respect- 
ively of the same acid of the composition H 2 SO 4 + 0’285H2O were 
placed under a bell Jar in vessels of the same sectional area so that 
equal surfaces were exposed to the air ; it was found that the weights 
of water absorbed in the, two cases were almost identical, the rate of 
absorption being independent of the composition of the acid between 
the limits -f 0-2B5H2O and HgSO^ 4- 2-038H2O. It was 

previously shown (Icc. tit.) that the hydrate HgSO^-f 4 H 2 O possesses a 
greater power cf absorbing water than the hydrates immediately 
weaker and stronger than it ; further experiments show that in this 
hydrate the affinity '“with which the water is held also has a maximum 
value. On exposingapproximately equal quantities of phosphoric oxide 
and the hydrate H. 2 SO 4 4-' 0*S87H2O together undera desiccator, it is found 
that,, the, former absorbs more water than 'the latter. Other experi- 
ments with aqueous smlph'^ric acids show that hydrates containing 
between 12' and 12*5 or between 18 and 19 ,mols. of water per II 2 SO 4 
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Rave greater powers of absorbing water than the adjacent lower and 
higher hydrates. 

The absorption of water vapour by sodium sulphate has also been 
studied, as well as the interchange of water between the hydrated salt 
and aqueous sulphuric acid, when placed under the same desiccator. 
In the latter case, 3'7280 grams of ISfagSO^d- ll'GbIHgO and 1T742 
grams of H 2 S 0 ^ + 0*274H2O were employed, the composition of the 
hydrated sodium sulphate being, after successive periods of 24 hours : 
E‘a 2 S 04 + (1) 11-654H20 (initial value), (2) 7-80H2O, (3) 5-704H2O, 
(4) 4*345H20, &c. The affinities of these hydrates for water are (i) 
0’047,(2), 0*074 and, (3) 0*110, and (4) 0*162 respectively, these numbers 
increasing in a geometrical progression with constant ratio about T50. 
In the same way, the sulphuric acid absorbs water, forming at the end 
of each 24 hours hydrates which have affinities for water increasing 
in geometrical progression with a constant ratio about T50. 

In the case of anhydrous potassium carbonate, the affinities of the 
various hydrates for water increase geometrically with a ratio of about 
1'40. Experiments were also made on the removal of water from 
aqueous potassium carbonate by means of sulphuric acid placed in the 
same desiccator. 

Anhydrous sodium nitrate absorbs water vapour, yielding after 
successive intervals of 24 hours hydrates which have affinities for 
water nearly equal in value. When the water is removed from the 
hydrated nitrate by placing it together with sulphuric acid under a 
desiccator, the hydrates obtained at the end of each day^s exposure 
have affinities for water of the values 0*077, 0T12, and 0*349 respect- 
ively, there being in this case no constant ratio. Similar experiments 
were made with potassium nitrate, the affinities of the various 
hydrates for water being 1*74, 1*48, 1*48, 1*72 and 1*76 respectively. 

T. H. P. 
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Alleged Conversion of Phosphortis into Arsenic. By 
Anastasios K. Chbistomanos {Chem. ZdL^ 1900, 24, 943 — 944). — 
Arsenic trisulphide, prepared from commercial phosphorus by Pittica^s 
method, was tested for phosphorus and nitrogen, but without success. 

Feiedrich Pittica replies that it is not surprising that the ordinary 
methods for the estimation of phosphorus and nitrogen should fail 
with arsenic, since the methods used for determining nitrogen in inor- 
ganic amino- or nitro- compounds are known to fail where the nitrogen 
is'more firmly united, as in the case of many amino- and nitro-organic 
derivatives. T. H. P, 

Conversion of Fhosphorns into Antimony. By Priedeich 
P iTTiCA (Gliem. Zeit.i 1900, 24, 991 — 992). — ^The exact conditions are 
given under which, according to the author, phosphorus is oxidised to 
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arsenic and antimony by means of ammonium nitrate and carbonate, 
and potassium nitrite. The composition is assigned to arsenic 

and PgHgOg to antimony. T. H. P. 

Crystalline Form of Calcium, Barium, and Strontium Sul- 
phides. By Wilhelm MtjLLER {Geivtr, Min,^ 1900,178 — 179. Com- 
pare Abstr., 1898, ii, 376 s 1B99, ii, 97).™-The material examined 
was prepared by E. Kunheim by heating in an electric furnace the 
sulphates of the alkaline earths with carbon : carbides are formed to- 
gether with the sulphides. Cavities are lined with small cubes which are 
optically isotropic and have a perfect cubic cleavage. Sp. gr. (Kunheim) : 
calcium, sulphide, 2*4 — 2*5 ; strontium sulphide, 3*336. Mixed crystals 
of calcium and barium sulphide were also prepared. These sulphides 
are isomorphoiis with galena. L. J. S. 

Cadmium Selenide. By Hexri Eoxzes-Biacox (Compt. rend.^ 
1900, 131, 895 — 897). — When cadmium chloride is heated just to its 
volatilising point in a current of hydrogen selenide, cadmium selenide, 
CaSe, is obtained in pale brown, transparent crystals of sp. gr. 5*81 
at 15°, which, like the zinc selenide obtained under similar conditions 
(Ahstr., 1900, ii, 346), seem to belong to the hexagonal system. A 
chocolate-brown selenide of the same composition is obtained by the 
action of hydrogen selenide or alkali selenides on solutions of cadmium 
salts. The yellow compound obtained by Eahre by the action of 
sodium selenide on a solution of cadmium iodide, is a double salt of 
the composition Odl2,3CdSe, which is decomposed by the action of light 
in the presence of water. The chloride and bromide form similar but 
less stable compounds. Cadmium selenide, even when crystallised, is 
easily decomposed by acids, burns readily when heated in oxygen, 
and is decomposed by chlorine at a moderate temperature. 

a H. B. 

Thallium Chlorobromides. By Yictor Thomas {Goinpt. rend,, 
1900, 131, 892 — 895. Compare Meyer, Abstr., 1900, ii, 655 ; Cush- 
man, ihid,, 725). — Thallium chlorobromide, TlgOl^Br^, is obtained by 
the action of excess of bromine on thallous chloride, and forms small, 
transparent, sulphur-yellow prisms which seem to be rhombic. They 
alter somewhat when exposed to air at the ordinary temperature and 
are decomposed by water, especially on heating. Oxy-acids liberate a 
large quantity of halogens ; bromine converts the salt into a compound 
or compounds of the type TEX... whilst when heated it yields salts of 
thety^Tl„X3. “ 

The action of varying quantities of bromine on thallous chloride 
also yields compounds of the types TigX^ and Tl^Xg, and these will be 
described subsequently. " * C. H. B. 

Combinatiori of Nitrogen with Metals of the Rare Barth 
Group. By Camille Matignon {Gompt. rend,, 1900, 131, 837 — 839. 
Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 299 ; 1900, ii, 726). — Winkler has shown 
that metallic magnesium liberates the metal from the oxides of 
thorium, cerium, and lanthanum, and this is now found to be true for 
the oxides of praseodymium, neodymium and samarium. A mixture of 
the oxide of the metal and metallic magnesium was strongly heated in an 
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atmosphere o£ the gas to he investigated]; it was found that nitrogen, 
but not argon, is rapidly absorbed by thorium, cerium, lanthanum, 
praseodymium, neodymium, and samai-ium. 

The heat of formation of the oxides of thoiiiim and cerium is greater 
than that of the oxides of the other metals, the oxide of samarium 
being the least exothermic. H. R. Le S. 

Direct Combination of Hydrogen -vritli the Metals of the Bare 
Barths. By Camille Matignox {Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 891 — 892). 
— hTeodjmium, praseodymium, and samarium combine directly with 
hydrogen when the metals are liberated in the presence of this gas 
by the action of magnesium on the corresponding oxides. The hydrides 
thus formed are dissociated when strongly heated. C. H. B. 

Samarium Carbide. By Henei Moissan (Gompt. rend., 1900, 131, 
924 — 926). — Samarium carbide, SmGj^, obtained by heating a compressed 
mixture of samarium oxide, SmgO^, with sugar carbon in the electric 
furnace, has a more metallic appearance than neodymium and praseo- 
dymium carbides (Abstr., 1900, ii, 726), but small particles are shown 
by the microscope to consist of transparent, yellow, hexagonal crystals ; 
it has a sp. gr. 5 ’86. It is not x-educed by hydrogen at 1000°, but is 
decomposed by chlorine when gently heated, and by bromine or iodine 
at a dull red heat. In oxygen at 400°, the carbide undergoes complete 
combustion, and it is also attacked by sulphur at a much higher tem- 
perature. In its action on water, samarium carbide resembles yttrium 
carbide, the gaseous products consisting of acetylene (71 per cent.), 
olefines (8 per cent.), and hydrogen and paraffins (21 per cent.). The 
carbide is readily decomposed by acids, and by hydrogen sulphide or 
hydrogen chloride at a red heat. L. 

Abrasive Efficiency of Corundum. By William H. Emerson 
[Tram. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers, 1900, 29, 260 — 248). — Numerous 
comparative tests were made of the abrasive power of different samples 
of corundum from Georgia and North Carolina, and partial chemical 
analyses were made of the same material. There appears to be no close 
connection between abrasive power and chemical composition. 

L. J. S. 

Presence of Ferrous OxytMocarbonate in tbe Water of the 
Rhone. By Henei Causse {Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 947 — 949), — At 
certain periods during the last four years, it has been noticed that the 
water of the Rhone restores the colour of Schiff^s reagent and exhibits 
other reactions characteristic of aldehydes. The reactions are first 
observed in June or July, reach a maximum in September, and disappear 
later in the year ; they are not given by the water after distillation, or 
after exposure to air, which causes the formation of an ochreous deposit. 
Synthetic experiments show that the substance to which the reactions 

are due is probably ferrous oxythiocarbonate, GO<C0^Rej formed by 

the combination of carbon dioxide with ferrous sulphide, the latter 
being the result of the reduction of sulphates by organic matter. 

N, L. 
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Action of Bteam and of Mixtures of Steam and Hydrogen 
on Molybdenum and its Oxides. By Marcel Guichard {Compt. 
rencL^ 1900, 131, 998 — 1001). — The brown molybdenum dioxide, MoOg, 
resulting from the action of hydrogen on the trioxide at 470°, is com- 
pletely reduced by a current of the gas at 600° ] on the other hand, finely 
divided moly'bdeniim is not oxidised by steam at temperatures below 
700° Brom these observations, it follows that the steam produced by 
the action of hydrogen on the oxides of molybdenum at 600 — 700° 
has no tendency to i^everse the action, and may be considered as an 
inert gas ; above 700°, however, it is a reagent and the inverse change 
becomes possible. When molybdenum and its dioxide are heated at 
these temperatures in a mixture of hydrogen and steam, both reactions, 
oxidation and reduction, occur simultaneously, and the state of 
equilibrium finally attained depends on the partial pressures of the 
constituents of the gaseous mixture. The metal or its dioxide is not 
affected at 800° by a current of the gaseous mixture containing its 
constituents in approximately molecular proportion ; when the pro- 
portion of steam is larger than this, the metal is almost wholly oxidised 
to dioxide, whilst excess of hydrogen brings about a complete reduction 
of the oxide, ' G. T. M, 

Bismuth. Phosphates. By Clemente Montemabtini and U. 
Egidi (Gazzeita, 1900, 30, ii, ^77 — 381). — The only phosphate obtain- 
able from bismuth solutions by precipitation and subsequent washing 
is the ortho-phosphate, BiPO^, which is stable towards water even 
after boiling for some time, and is almost insoluble in sodium pyro- 
phosphate solution. T. H. P. 

General Method of Separating the Metals that accompany 
Platinum. By Emilie Leibie {Gompt, rend., 1900, 131, 888—891). 
—The residues from the manufacture of platinum and iridium are 
roasted in the air, heated in hydrogen, washed with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid, again heated in hydrogen, and then mixed with sodium 
chloride and heated in chlorine at an incipient red heat. The residue 
and the volatilised products are treated with water, and the solution 
allowed to remain until the silver and the greater part of the lead and 
bismuth have separated as chlorides. The solution is heated^ at 100° 
and mixed gradually with excess of sodium nitrite, which precipitates 
the iron and gold, and afterwards with sodium carbonate, which pre- 
cipitates lead, copper, bismuth, &e. After boiling for some time, the 
liquid is filtered, mixed with sodium hydroxide and distilled in a 
current of chlorine. The osmium and ruthenium are thus volatilised, 
and can be separated in the ordinary way. The residual liquid is 
acidified with hydrochloric acid, again mixed with excess of sodium 
nitrite, and a large quantity of ammonium chloride added, when the 
iridium and rhodium are precipitated as double ammonium nitrites. 
The precipitate is dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
dryness, dissolved in water and .mixed with excess of ammonium 
chloride, which precipitates iridium, but not rhodium. The precipitate 
is dried and heated at 450° with its own weight of sodium chloride, 
which converts the iridium into isolubl© ’ sodium iridiochloride, and any 
co-pracipitated rhodium ^to the insoluble anhydrous chloride. 
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Tke rhodium ammonium chloride is separated by crystaliisatioiiy 
dissolved in water, and converted first into the double sodium nitrite 
and afterwards into the double ammonium nitrite, which is pre- 
cipitated, whilst any traces of iridium that may be present remain in 
solution. 

The mother liquor from the iridium and rhodium contains platinum 
and palladium, and is evaporated to dryness, heated with concentrated 
hydrochloric acid to decompose the nitrites, again evaporated to 
dryness, and strongly heated. The residue is washed with water, dis- 
solved in aqua regia, evaporated, redissoived and a current of nitric 
oxide passed into the liquid in order to reduce the palladium and 
iridium chlorides, after which the liquid is saturated with ammonium 
chloride to precipitate the platinum. The palladium in the mother 
liquor is precipitated by adding mercuric cyanide. C. H. B. 
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Contributions to Chemistry and Mineralogy. By Frank ’W, 
Clarke {Bull, U.S, Geol, /Survey, 1900, No, 167, 166 pp.). — This gives 
a collection of recently published researches which have been carried 
out in the laboratory of the United States Geological Survey by 
F. W. Clarke, W. F. Hillebrand, H.'N. Stokes, G. Steiger, and N. H. 
Barton. L. J. B. 

Simnltaneons Production of Two Nitrogen Compounds in 
the Crater of Vesuvius. By Raff, Vitt. Matteucci {Oompi. rend,, 
1900, 131, 963 — 965). — The simultaneous ejection, during the recent 
eruption of Vesuvius, of fragments of rock coated, on the one hand, 
with ammonium chloride and, on the other, with iron nitride points to 
the existence of a genetic relation between these two substances. This 
view is in accordance with Silvestri's experiments. 

Armand Gautier states that he has already referred to iron nitride 
as one of the sources of ammonium salts in volcanic lavas {this voL, 
ii, 14). N. L. 

Beparatioxi of Titaniferous IromOres in Basie Igneous 
Rocks. By Johan H. L. Vogt (Chem, Centr., 1900, ii, 818 — 819; 
from ^eit prakt Geol,, 1900, 233 — 242). — Previous papers by the 
author have treated in detail the concentration (magmatic dif- 
ferentiation) of ores of iron, nickel, &c., in igneous magmas. A de- 
scription is now given of two types of separation, namely, of titan- 
iferous iron-ore and of magnesium silicate, from the same magma at 
Lofoten in northern Norway. Analysis of spinel (pleonaste) from a 
basic separation at Solnor, Norway, gave : 

AI2O3. EcoOs. FeO.- MnO. MgO. Total. 

6P8 4*6 18-1 ■ 1*05 14'7S" 100*3. 

L. J. S. 
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Chromite from North Carolina. By Joseph Hyde Pratt 
{Tmns. Amer, InsL Mining Engineers, 1900, 29, 17 — 39). — This covers 
the same ground as a previous paper (Abstr., 1899, ii, 494). The 
following additional analysis by C. Baskerville is given of chromite 
from Burnsville, Yancey Co. : 

Cr.Os. AhOg. EeO. MgO. SiO.. CaO. 

58-00 15-52 14-45 8*26 3-20 0*70. 

L. J. S. 

B15dite from Hallstatt. By Rudolf ICoechlin {Ann, naturlmt 
Mqfnim, Wien, 1900, 15, 103 — 110). — A crystallographic description 
is given of a new find of blodite (“simonyite^') from Hallstatt. Some 
of the crystals have a dull, weathered surface, but those in freshly- 
opened cavities are bright. As simonyite ” from Hallstatt was sup- 
posed to differ from blodite in not efflorescing in the air, the following 
analysis by Ernst Brezina has been made of the dull crystals : 

SOg. MgO. Ka^O. HaO. Total. 

47-45 12-16 19-79 20*99 100-39 

This gives the blodite formula, MgS04,Na2S0^,4H20. At 108°, there 
is a loss of 8*51 per cent., and at 200° all the water is expelled. Asso- 
ciated with the blodite are polyhalite, anhydrite, salt, gypsum, and 
glauberite. A crystallographic description is given of the glauberite. 

L. J. S. 

Oeruleite, a New Mineral. By Henri Dupet {Bull. Soc.frcm^, 
Min., 1900, 23, 147 — 150). — This occurs as turquoise-blue, clay-like 
masses in the Emma Luisa Mine at Huanaco, Taltal, Chili. Sp. gr., 
2*803. Under the microscope, it is seen to be minutely crystalline. 
Analysis I gives the formula OuO,2 Al.p^, Aso05,8H,0. At 180°, there 
is a loss of only 1*45 percent. 

AsA. AhOg. CuO. mo, SiOo. Total. 

L 34-56 31-26 11-80 22*32 — 99*94 

II. 1*8 38*8 trace 19*1 40*6 100*3 

Associated with the ceruleite is a white clay resembling halloysite, 
which on analysis gave the results under II, Both minerals contain 
minute scales of gold, 1 per cent, of which has been deducted from 
analysis II. L J S 

Cordierite from Celebes and Germany. By Hugo Bucking 
(Ber, Eenckenk Ges. Franh/urL a, M,, 1900, 20 pp.).— -Among 
the ejected blocks of^ andesite from the volcano Seputan in north 
Celebes are a few shining black fragments which resemble obsidian in 
appearance. Thin sections under the microscope, however, show that 
this material consists almost wholly of minute fresh crystals of cor- 
dierite, with very little glass, iron-ore (about 4 per cent.) and either 
aiigite or sillimanite. The following bulk analysis by W. Bruhns of 
the material^ shows that, although the results are in approximate 
agreement with the formula of cordierite, most of the magnesium of 
normal cordierite is replaced by calcium and iron. 
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Loss on 

SiOg. AI203. EegOg. FeO. CaO. MgO. ignition. Total. Sp. gr, 

49*15 31*84 2*88 11*49 4*30 0*55 0*06 100*27 2*65 

A description is also given of the cordierite which occurs in the 
altered (^‘vitrified’') sandstones in contact with basalt in central 
Grermany. L. J. S, 

Crystallographic Constants and Chemical Composition of 
Tourmaline. By Eenst Aeton Wulping {FTogmmm z, 82 Jahres- 
feier d. h, Wurttemh. landwirt, Ahad. Hohenheim^ 1900, 99 pp. Com- 
pare Abstr., 1889, 765 • 1900, ii, 602). — Previously published constants 
are discussed, and numerous new crystallographic, optical and density 
determinations are given of material which was, whenever possible;, 
the same as that analysed by previous authors. For crystals from 
various localities the angle varies from 46°48' to 47°15', the cor- 
responding values of the c axis being 0*4469 and 0*4521 respectively. 
The refractive indices and double refraction also vary considerably : 
€=1*6159 to 1*6572; to = l*6354 to 1*6918 (for line A). Sp. gr. 
3*007 to 3*240. The double refraction and the sp. gr. both increase 
with the amount of iron. Four groups of tourmaline may be dis- 
tinguished, namely, those rich in lithium, ferrous iron, ferric iron or 
magnesium ; the iron tourmalines are black, but those of the second 
group have pale reddish-violet and blue as axial pleochroism colours, 
whilst those of the third group have brownish and dark green. The 
variations in the chemical composition of tourmaline are well illus- 
trated by a coloured plate giving graphically the results of 33 of the 
best analyses. L. J. S. 

New Mineral Occurrences [Inesite]. By Oliver Cummings 
Farrington {Field Columhimi Museum, Chicago, Geol, Series, 1900, 1, 
221 — 231). — ^The rare mineral inesite has been found at San Cayetano 
mine, near Villa Corona, State of Durango, Mexico, where it occurs 
as radiating tufts of flesh-red crystals. Measurements and figures are 
given of the crystals, and an analysis gave the results under I. At 
110° there is a loss of 3*88 and at 240° of 1*94 per cent., the rest of 
the water being given off at a red heat ; the formula is therefore 
written as H 2 (Mn,Ca,Fe)gSigOjf) + SHoO. 

SiOg. MnO. FeO. CaO. MgO. H2O. Total. Sp. gr. 

L 44*89 36*53 2*48 8*24 trace 8*20 100*34 2*965 

II. 1*18 28*27 22*46 2*878 

A compact white dolomite from near Lakeport, Lake Co., California, 
gave the results under II ; it is used by the Indians as money. Crys- 
tallographic descriptions are also given of caledonite, gaylussite, 
epsomite and calcite from new localities in the United States. 

L. J, S, 

Granite Bocks of Butte, Montana [Analyses of Biotite 
and Hornblende]. By Walter Harvey Weed (/. CeoL, 1899, 7^ 
737 — 750). — In a petrographical paper on the granite and associated 
rocks in the neighbourhood of Butte, the following mineral analyses. 
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by H. H. Stokes, are given : I, black biotite ; II, ^ very dark-green 
bornbleiide, witb a large angle of optical extinction ; both minerals 
lyere isolated from the Butte granite, of which the average composition 
is given under III : 



SiO,. 

TiOo. 

p20g. 

F, 

CL 

Al, 

Pa* 

Fe. 

jOj. PeO. 

MnO. 

BaO. 

1. 

35*79 

3*51 

0*10 

0*76 

0-20 

13 

•70 

5' 

•22 13-72 

019 

013 

II. 

45*73 

1*43 

0*35 

0*2S 

— 

6 

•77 

4*94 10*39 

0*54 

nil 

pli 

64*03 

0*60 

0*18 

— 

— 

15 

■58 

1 

*96 2*83 

oil 

0*07 










H2O 

HP 

Total, 










below 

above less 0 for 


SrO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

KoO. 

Nil 

toO, 

Lip. 

llOL 

llOL 

F.&CL 

I. 

nil 

0*05 

1*213 

9*09 

0' 

15 

trace 

1*21 

3*64 

99*22 

II. 

nil 

11*25 

12*32 

1*22 

0 

*77 

trace 

0-49 

2*29 

98*65 

III. 

0*04 

4*20 

215 

411 

2 

■76 


— 

0*20 

0*73 

99*87 


L. J. S. 


Analyses of Rooks. By Frank W. Clarke (Bull. U,S. Geol, 
StiTv&y, 1900, No. 168, 608 pp:). — This is a new and enlarged edition 
of the second portion of BuUetm No. 148 (1897). It gives a collec- 
tion of 1404 detailed analyses of rocks (including igneous and crystal- 
line rocks, sandstones, carbonate-rocks, slates and shales, clays, soils, 
&c.) and meteorites, and of minerals isolated from them, which have 
been mad© during the years 1880 — 1899 in the laboratory of the 
United States Geological Survey. L. J. S. 

Meteorite from Langou, France. By Stanislas Meunier, 
(CompL rend,, 1900, 131, 969 — 972). — This stone was seen to fall on 
June 20, 1897, at Lancon, Dept. Bauches-du-Rh6ne. Besides the 
usual black crust, there are internal black surfaces which are seen on 
fractures as fine **' cosmic lines.’^ From a partial mechanical and 
chemical analysis, the mineralogical composition is deduced as : nickel- 
iron 8*80; pyrrhotite, 6'35 ; chromite, 0*54; enstatite, and plagio- 
ciase, 52*21; olivine, [62*10]= 100*00. Sp. gr. 6*482. The nickel- 
iron contains 8“21 per cent, of nickel. Thin sections under the 
microscope show an intimate mixture of crystalline fragments, 

L. J, S. 

Water from the Kiedrich Spring* near Bltville, Rhine. By 
Heinrich Feesenius {Jahrb. Nassau,. Ter. Natwrh., 1900, 53, 1 — 21). — 
Water from this saline spring in the Kiedrichthal issues at a tempera- 
ture of 24*6^, and has sp. gr. 1*006660 at 17*5°. It has a salty taste 
and is clear and colourless, but becomes cloudy on standing. The 
analytical results are compared with an analysis of the same water 
made by 0. Biscboff in 1888, and with analyses of waters from 
several other salt springs. L. J. B. 

* In anal II are inserted corrections made by the author ; compare U, S, 

Gml Survey, 1900, No. 168, 116. 
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Physiological Chemistry* 


Peptic Digestion. Bj Haks Malfatti {ZdL pkysiok GImm,, 
I9OO5 31, 43 — 48). — The prolonged action of pepsin-hydrochloric acid 
on Witte’s peptone leads to the formation of tryptophan. Lencine, 
tyrosinOj and heson bases were found in small quantities in some 
cases. These products are generally regarded as characteristic of 
tryptic digestion, and the question is discussed whether they are pro- 
duced by the activity of pepsin itself, or of another ferment which 
contaminates the pepsin. The former explanation is regarded as 
more probable, although it is weakened by the discovery that all pre- 
parations of pepsin, some of which may be intensely active, do not 
■cause the appearance of the products named. Attempts to separate 
a second ferment failed. * W. D. H, 

The Rennet and Anti-Rennet -like Action of Blood. By 
E. Fuld and Kakl Spiro {Zeit. ^ithysiol, Gliem.^ 1900, 31, 132 — 155). — 
The rennet-like action of blood is not due to serum-albumin, but to 
that portion of the globulin which is precipibabl© by dialysis (euglo- 
bulin) j the anti-rennet action is associated with the portion of the 
serum-globulin which is not precipi table by dialysis (pseudo-globulin) ; 
this action is probably associated with its affinity for calcium. 

W. D. H. 

Cryoscopy of the Human Sweat. By P. Ardin-Belteil ( Oompi , 
rend.j 1900, 131, 844 — 845). — From determinations of the freezing 
point of 14 samples of healthy human sweat, the following conclusions 
are drawn: (1), the mean freezing point is ~ 0*237°; (2), this varies 
with different individuais between - 0*08°and - 0*46° ; (3), the variations 
depend, for the greater part, on the amount of sodium chloride in the 
sweat. The lowest values observed were obtained during the summer. 

H. R. Le S. 

Creatinine. By Adalbert Gregor {Zeit. physiol. Ghem.^ 1900, 31, 
98 — 118). — Experiments were made on the reducing power of creat- 
inine ; the numbers obtained closely approximate to those of G. S. 
Johnson. Salkowskfs method is regarded as the most accurate for 
quantitative purposes. Beer drinking was found to increase the reduc- 
ing properties of urine, but this is not due to variations in creatinine. 
Muscular exercise produces a marked increase in the urinary creatinine, 
and creatinine is regarded as a specific product of muscular metabolism. 

W. B. H. 

Diuretic Action of Isotonic Salt Solutions. By R. Magxus 
{Ghem. GentT.<^ ii, 1900, 1031 ; from Arch. exp. Fath. Fkarm., 44, 
396 — 433), — Isotonic solutions of sodium chloride and sodium sulphate 
produce equal dilution of the blood, but the latter is a more powerful 
diuretic, because of its direct action on the kidneys. Three kinds of 
diuresis are described: (1), water' diuresis ' dependent on increase of 
water in the blood ; (2), salt diuresis, as in that produced by Glauber’s 
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salts ; and ( 3 ), combined salt and water diuresis in wbicli botli factors 
are concerned. W. D. H. 

Pathology of Diabetic Coma. By Ivarl Grube (Ghem. Gentr.^ 
iiy I 9 OO 3 1030 — 1031 ; from ArcJu exp, Fath, Fharm.^ 44, 349—362). — 
Sternberg states {Zeit, Min. Med., 38, 65) that /3-aminobntyrio acid is 
tlie tosic material in diabetic coma, this passing into the urine as 
/3'iiydroxybutyric acid. Injection of tbe amino-acid in cats produces 
coma I tbe urine gives PeMing’s, Gerhardt’s, and Lieben’s reactions, and 
contains acetone. W, D. H, 

Metabolism in Gout. By Chalmers Watson {J. Fatlwl. and 
Bacterial., 1900, 7, 103 — 117). — A large number of observations are 
recorded, both as regards tbe blood, uric acid, and tbe influence of 
niicieie acid. Tbe results suggest that in gout tbe formation of uric 
acid from tbe metabolism of tbe absorbed nucleins and its excretion 
are altered in no important way from tbe normal state. Tbe primary 
cnanges in gout must probably be looked for in general intracellular 
metabolism. W. D. H. 

Tbe Activity of Saliva in various Diseased Conditions. 
By W. G. Aitchison Bobertson {J. Fathol. and Bacterial., 1900,7, 
118 — 128), — Attention is directed to tbe importance of examining 
tbe amount and activity of tbe saliva in disease. Numerous observations 
are recorded here both in children and adults. Tbe practical import- 
ance of tbe question is seen in dieting ; starchy foods should naturally 
be withheld, or if given should be previously diastased, in cases where 
tbe secretion is scanty or in abeyance, as in fever, and tbe acute infec- 
tious diseases ; in dilatation of the stomach, tbe saliva contains almost 
no ptyalin ; morphine and atropine inhibit tbe secretion. 

W. D, H. 

An Albumosein Urine, By J. A, Mileoy {J. Fathol, and BacterioL, 
1900, 7, 95 — 102), — An account is given of the. properties of an 
albumose occurring in tbe urine of a patient who probably suffered from 
bone disease. The characters of fcbe albumose do not agree fully with 
those of any substance previously described, although they approach 
nearest to those of deutero-albumose. W, D. H. 

Interesting Abnormal Urines. By Bxjdolf Robert (Ghem.. 
Centr.;^ 1900, ii, 919 — 920; from 8. Kon^esp. BL Allgein. Mecklenburg. 
Aerzte-Ver., 1900, No. 212). — Gases of cystinuria, indicamiria and diacet- 
uria are described. These are somewhat rare conditions, but nothing 
new appears to have been made out. W. D. H* 

Poisonous Effects of Saline Solutions. By Anne ' Moore 
(AQuer. J. FhgsioL, 1900, 4, 386 — 396). — The facts described by Loeb 
regarding the poisonous effects of pure sodium chloride solutions on 
marine organisms are also true for fresh- water animals (young trout 
and tadpoles). The chlorides of calcium, potassium, magnesium, and 
lithium are also poisonous. The poisonous effects of sodium chloride 
may be antagonised by calcium. W. D. H. 
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A Volatile Venom from the Skin of lulus Terrestris. By 0. 
Phisalix (Oompt. rend,^ 1900, 131, 955 — 957). — The cutaneous 
secretion o£ the myriapod lulus terrestris has a yellow colour, and 
when injected intraperitoneally in guinea pigs proves fatal. The 
autopsy shows extensive peritonitis. The active material in this 
venom is not proteid but some volatile substance. W. D. H. 

Quinon© as the Active Principle of the Venom of lulus 
Terrestris. By Auguste Behal and 0. Phisalix {Compt. rend ., 
1900, 131, 1004 — 1007). — The aqueous solution of the venom of 
lulus terrestris has a yellow colour and contains a quinonoid substance 
which, in all probability, is benzoquinone. Q, T. M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


A Possible Cause of Clumping in Bacilli. By Sm Thomas Laudeb 
Brunton (J. Pathol, and Bacteriol 1900, 7, 53 — 54). — Wooden matches 
covered with hard soap to imitate bacteria reinain separate in neutiai 
or alkaline water, but if the water is acidified they clump together. 
The same is true for . the formation of rouleaux in cork models of 
red blood corpuscles. It is suggested that the formation of clumps 
and rouleaux respectively is due to some slight alteration of their 
surfaces produced by the liberation of some fatty substance by means 
of carbon dioxide. W. D. H. 

A Proteolytic and Bennet-lik© Ferment in Malt. By^,^ 
Weis {Zeit. physiol. Ghem., 1900, 31, 79 — 97). — In the green ap^^Vy 
malt, there is present both a proteolytic (peptase) ferment abeytoe 
which curdles milk. Most attention is directed to the latte)®, 
acts best in an acid (especially lactic acid) medium, and plays an 
important part, not only in the germinating process in the plant, but 
also in the making of beer. W. D. H. 

Presence of Seminase in Non-germinating Seeds contain- 
ing Horny Albumen. By Emile Bourquelot and Hekri Herissey 
(Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 903 — 905). — The non-germinating seeds of 
Medicago sativa and Indigofera iinctoria contain a small quantity of 
seminase which can be extracted from the finely ground seeds by 
treatment with water. Like the seminase produced during germina- 
tion (Abstr., 1900, ii, 233), it converts the horny albumen of the 
seeds into assimilable sngai^s. 0. H. B. 

Bxosmosis of Diastase by young Seedlings. By J ules Laurent 
(Compt, rend,, 1900, 131, 848 — 851). — The germinating seeds of 
maize, wheat, peas, and buckwheat are able to furnish a part of the 
diastase necessary for the digestion of their reserve food material, and 
are thus able to assimilate insoluble organic substances such as starch. 
This phenomenon ceases at the end of the geminating period. Ex- 
periments carried out by a method previously described (Compt, rend,^ 
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1897, 125, 887) clearly show that the roots are incapable o£ exuding- 
any appreciable quantity of amylase. H. E-. Le S. 

ABsimilation in two Cultivated Plants. By Alexius von 
SiGMOND [Cliem. Oentr,, 1900, ii, 1087 ; from J. Lmidw., 48, 251 — 264). 
— Maize plants develop slowly during the first period of growth, but 
more quickly from this time to the flowering period. Growth is then 
checked for a time, but afterwards quickens. During the , deposition 
of starch, the growth is again checked, after which, during the ripen- 
ing of the grain, assimilation becomes very vigorous. On the whole, 
assimilation and development go together, and no special manure 
seems to be necessary. 

In the case of tobacco, development was slow in the early stages of 
growth, and increased and diminished alternately during the subse- 
quent periods. There seems to be a slight temporary want of phos- 
phoric acid in the first period, and also of nitrogen ; the importance 
of nitrogen increases before the beginning of the first period of 
greater activity. These results accord wnth what has been observed 
in practice. N. H. J. M. 

Angostura Barks. By 0. Haetwigh and M. Gampee {Arck 
Fkarm,^ 1900, 238, 568 — 587). — The interest of the paper is chiefly 
pharmaceutical, and that in the botanical direction. The bark of 
Mmnhechia fehriftiga {Byn. Emdia fehrifuga), sold under the name of 
angostura bark, was examined chemically; from it, OTl per cent, 
of a solid ethereal oil” melting at 37 — 42*^ was obtained by dis- 
tillation with steam ; and by percolation with 1 per cent, aqueous 
tartaric acid, 3*9 per cent, of alkaloids was obtained. From this 
- mixture, five alkaloids %vere separated by taking advantage of the 
P^erences in the ease with which they are liberated by ammonia and 
"d.ium hydroxide, and by the clifierences in their solubility in ether, 
'orm, and absolute alcohol. 0. F. B. 

An AI 

■ xojr^xscus Esoulentus. By Alexanbeb Zega {Ohem, Zeit^ 1900, 
24, 871). — The green fruit of Hibiscus esculentiis^ which is sold in 
Servia as a vegetable under the name of * Bamnje,’ has the following 
mean percentage- composition : water, 80*74; nitrogenous material, 
4T5; fat, 0*42; carbohydrates, 12*12; wood fibre, T15; ash, 1*41, 
the percentages of nitrogenous material and carbohydrates on the dry 
material being 2T55 and 63*24 respectively. The ash contains SiO.„ 
0*06; SOg, 0*034; phosphoric acid, 0*043; CaO, 0*100; MgO, 0*016"; 
KgO, 0*042 ; ISTaoC, 0*058 per cent, of the original substance. 

T. H. P. 

Eadix Naregamise.” By Rudolph Hauke {Chem. Centr., 1900 
ii, 1129 — 1130 ; from Zeit. Oesterr, Apotk-Verein,^ 38, 829 — 833). — An 
ethereal extract of Radix Waregamicc"^ contained 0*3 per cent, of 
Hooper's alkaloid naregamine, 2*0 of wax, 2*5 of resin, and 0*9 of 
fatty oil and colouring matter. The wax melted at 58° had a sp. gr. 
0*91^ acid number 5*9 (chloroform solution), 6*1 (alcoholic solution), 
ether number 2J.*1, and saponification number 27*0. When the 
alcoholic solution was poured into water, a resin was precipitated, 
lvhU§t Ip the solutioi? there stiJ] remained a substance which readily 
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reduced FeMing^s solution (sugar). The aqueous extract had a faint 
acid reaction and gave a blue coloration with iodine; a crystalline 
compound 5 which is probably asparagine (Hooper), was also isolated 
and the extract contained proteids, gum, and pectin substances but 
.not tannin. The drug left 5*73 — 7'1 per cent, of ash, that of the 
wood being 1*79 and that of the bark 5-97 ; 5*9 per cent, of dry residue 
was obtained from the alcoholic and 12*3 from the aqueous extract. 

E. W. 1?. 

Simarubacese I. Samadera Indie. By J. L. B. tax der 
Marck {Gliem, Gentr,^ 1900, ii, 1124 — 1125; from Ned. Tijd, Fharm,^ 
12, 296 — 306). — The seeds of Samadera Indie, contain 63 per 
cent, of fat, which consists of 87*7 per cent, of triolein, 8-41 of tri- 
palmitin, and 3*89 of tristeaiun. The alcoholic extract contains an 
alkaloid which appears to be identical with gliadine and a resin ; 
glucosides and a bitter principle are present in the seeds. The bitter 
principle is also contained in the bast and is accompanied by tannic 
acid ; it is somewhat soluble in alcohol and acetone, melts at 255“^, and 
is apparently identical with Host van Tonningen’s samaderin. It 
contains carboxyl groups but neither a methoxy- nor an ethoxy-group, 
and when administered to coid blooded animals causes paiulysis of the 
voluntary nerves and death. 

A second bitter principle is found in the roots ; it melts at 209°, is 
soluble in alcohol and sodium hydroxide solution, and is apparently 
identical with quassin. E. W. W, 

[Feeding Experiments with Cows.] By Eberhard {Bied. 
Centr,^ 1900, 29, 737 ; from Milch-Zeiti 1899, 52, 817. Compare 
Abstr,, 1900, ii, 749). — A summary of the results of experiments al- 
ready described. Besides the actual results, corrected results are 
given, excluding the effects of period of lactation, on the assumption 
that the same food produces the same effect. The conclusion is drawn 
that when rich foods are employed, it is undesirable to go beyond a 
certain limit as regards the amounts of proteid and fat in the rations. 
Certain foods exert a specific action which does not depend on the 
amounts of nutritive substances they contain. N. H. J. M. 

Value of Molasses-Foods. By Max 'Goxnermann {Ohem. Centr., 
1900, ii, 1034 ; from Alihk-Zeit.j 29, 599). — Oil seeds mixed with 
molasses may undergo considerable loss when long kept, and mixtures 
of brewer's grains with molasses, if not quite dry, may decompose 
rapidly, owing to the presence of yeasts and bacteria. Under these 
conditions, all the sugar and nitrogenous substances may be lost, and 
injurious compounds may be produced. The employment of peat-meal 
molasses is strongly recommended ; it may be mixed with oil-seeds as 
required. H. J. M. 

Hutritive Value of Orange Residues in Calabria. By Fausto 
CtABRIELLI (Bied. Geiitr., 1900, 29, 780; from Staz. sper. agrar, itaL^ 
1899, 32, 204). — The residues of oranges, &c., in Calabria are utilised 
as cattle food, especially after being allowed to decompose until they 
acquire a uniform buttery consistence. The following are the results of 
analyses of (1) lemon, (2) Bergamot orange, residues, and (3) the mixed 
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residiiesj fermented ; vater in fresh substance (1) SB'IO, (2) 88*53, 
(3) 93*91 per cent, Percentage composition of the dry matter : 


Kon- 


Total 

K. 

Proteid 

Fat. 

nitTogenoiis 

extract. 

Crude 

fibre. 

■Asli. 


P,Og. 

0*60 

0*36- 

0*97 

80*39 

12*03 

4*34 

0*53 

'0*36 

0*65 

0*44 

1*09 

82*21 

9-20 

4*75 

— 

0*29 

1*38 

0*78 

5*51 

61*33 

21*80 

6*52 

1*36 

0*38 


Miik and meat from animals fed with the residues have a charac- 
teristic, hut not unpleasant, taste. 'N, H. J. M. 

Belation between the Weight and the Percentage of Nitro- 
gen in Wheat Grain. By Wilhelm Johanistsen and Fr. Weis (Bied. 
Ceiitr.i 1900,29, 758 — 760; from Tidsskr, Landio, Plcmteavl, 1899, 
5, 91 — 99). — The results of analyses of large, average, and small grains 
of different varieties of wheat show* that, as in the case of barley 
(Abstr,, 1900. ii, 333), a relation exists between the weight and the 
percentage of nitrogen, which is highest in the large grains. There 
are, however, many exceptions, and the rule cannot be adopted for 
improving varieties of wheat and barley. The large, mealy grains, 
which were always heavier than the average of the whole, invariably 
contained less nitrogen than the whole sample, N. H. J. M. 

Manurial Experiments with Hops. By Max Babth {Bied, 
Centr*^ 1900, 29, 728 — 731 ; from BL Gersteii-, Hop/ an-, u, Kartoffel' 
hmxL^ 1809, 323). — The results of field experiments showed that hops 
require mineral manures as well as nitrogen even on fertile soils. 

N. H. J. M. 

Green Manure Experiments with Potatoes. By Clausen 
{Bied. Gentr.^ 1900,29,733 — 735; from Illust, Landw, Zeit,^ 1900, 
129). — The average yield of potatoes, with various manures, after 
lupins as green manure, was 135, taking the yield of the potatoes with- 
out green manure as 100. The results of experiments with different 
varieties of potatoes showed that those varieties with the longer 
vegetative periods seem to benefit less than those with 'short vegetative 
periods. 

Both kainite and superphosphate, with green manure, further 
increased the yield of potatoes. N. H. J. M. 

Effect of Water and Manure on the Oompo'sition of Potato 
Ash. By A. ton Baszewski {Chmi, Genir., 1900, ii, 1086 — 1087 j 
from Inmig.-Diss. Gottingen^ 1900). — An extension of the work com- 
menced by Wilms (Abstr., 1900, 164). With excessive moisture, the 
assimilation of potassium and phosphoric acid is absolutely greater 
and relatively less than with less moisture, whilst relatively greater 
amounts of calcium and chlorine are taken up. 

The application of a substance as manure causes an increased 
amount of the substance to be taken up by the plant, especially by 
the leaves. Calcium and chlorine have the predominating action in 
decreasing the starch in presence of much moisture. 

In preparing the ashes, Tucker^s apparatus was employed, and it was 
found that the method rendered incineration more easy and checked 
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volatilisation (Abstr., 1900, ii, 52 j Sliuttleworth and Tollens, 

111 ; and Shnttlewortii, ihid.y 372). IST. H. J. M, 

Alkali Soils of the Yellowstone Valley. By Milton Whitney 
and Thomas H. Means (JT,8. Dejyt, Agi\ Biv. of Soils, Bull., 1898, 14, 
pp. 39). — ^Tfae ultimate source of the alkali is the sandstone. 
Before irrigation was introduced, the salts were well distributed 
throughout the soil, which then contained rather large, but not injurious, 
amounts of alkali. 

To get rid of the excess of alkali where it has become localised, a 
system of drainage will have to be adopted, whilst great care must 
be exercised in irrigation. In this manner, the original fertility of the 
soil may be restored in a few years. Y. JE. J. M. 

Movement of Water and Solutions of Salts in Soil By 
S. Krawkow {Ghem. Gentr.^ 1900, ii, 1084 — 1085; from J. Lmidw., 
48, 209 — 222). — The movement of water is much slower in loamy 
sand than in diluvial sand. The rate and height of capillary move- 
ment is in inverse ratio to the amount of moisture. The amount of 
drainage and the rate are directly proportional to the amount of 
rain. 

In the case of solutions of salts, the rate of upward capillary mo%^e- 
ment depends on the degree of concentration and not on the nature of 
the salt. Application of gypsum and calcium carbonate increased the 
rate of drainage as well as that of the upward capillary movement. 

N. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Estimation of Nitrites AJone or in the Presence of Nitrates. 
By Henri Pellet {Ghem. Gentr., 1900, ii, 1089 ; from Ann, Glmn, 
anal. apj>l,, 1900, 6, 361 — 365). — The author republishes a process 
given by him in 1879, and based on the fact that in the presence of 
ferrous salts and hydrochloric acid both nitrates and nitrites yield 
nitric oxide, but that when acetic acid is substituted for hydrochloric 
acid only the nitrites are decomposed. L. de K. 

Estimation of Nitrites and their Separation from Nitrates. 
By Lijcien L. de Koninok {Ghem Gentr., 1900, ii, 1089 — 1090; from 
Ann. Ghim, anal, 1900, 5, 365 — 368). — The method proposed by 

Pellet (preceding abstract) is approved of. A large excess of hydro- 
chloric acid is essential for the reaction when dealing with nitrates. 
Nitrites are completely decomposed by boiling with ferrous ammonium 
sulphate alone. In the presence of ammonium chloride, free nitrogen 
is evolved, but this makes no diSerence, as the volume of gas evolved 
is the same. L. de K. 

Estimation of Arsenic. By 0. Buoru {Gompt. rcncf., 1900, 131, 
886 — 888). — The arsenic is precipitated as ammoniaeal cobalt arsenate 
(this voi, ii, 23), the reagents required being a solution of 75 grams of 
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cobalt cMoride in 1000 c.c. of water and a solution of ammonium 
acetate prepared by neutralising a 40 per cent, solution of glacial 
acetic acid with a 20 per cent, solution of ammonia. The arsenic 
solution is concentrated, acidified if necessary with hydrochloric acid 
to decompose any alkali carbonates, and then just neutralised with 
ammonia. Ten c.c. of the cobalt solution for every 100 mgrms. of 
arsenic present are mixed with one-quarter its volume of the ammonium 
acetate solution, and to the mixture is added about B per cent, of a 
20 per cent, solution of ammonia. This reagent and the arsenic 
solution are mixed and heated in a closed flask on a water-bath until 
the precipitate becomes crystalline ; it is then collected and washed 
with cold water. The precipitate may be dried at 100° and weighed, 
when it has the composition Co 3 (AsO^} 2 ,NH 3 , 7 H 20 , or it may be 
heated at dull redness until the weight is constant, which does not 
yield very good results ; or it may be dissolved in dilute acid, the 
arsenic separated and the cobalt precipitated by electrolysis in presence 
of ammonium, sulphate. The method yields accurate results even with 
very small quantities of arsenic. C. H, B. 

An Improvament on the Geissler Potash Apparatus. By J. 
Wetzel {Ber., 1900, 33, BB9B — 3394). — To insure the complete 
absorption of carbon dioxide in combustions, where the gas is given off 
very rapidly, the author proposes the addition of a small moveable 
inverted funnel in each of the three bulbs, which contain the potash of 
the usual Geissler apparatus. B. H. P. 

Estimation of Carbon in Perrochrome. By Andrew A. Blair 
(J. Amer, Chem, -5bc., 1900, 22 , 719 — 723). — Twenty-five grams of 
pure potassium hydrogen sulphate are placed in a platinum boat 150 
mm. long and 25 mm. wide and fused over a bunsen burner to destroy 
any carbonaceous matter. When cold, 1 gram of the finely powdered 
sample is sprinkled over it, and the boat is inserted into a larger one, 
which is then fitted with a cover so arranged that any particles spirted 
up from the melting mass run into the larger boat 3 by this means, 
the combustion tube is kept clean. 

The latter consists of a phatinum tube 400 mm. long and 30 mm. in 
diameter closed with a ground joint at the rear. The forward end for 
a distance of 75 mm. is contracted to 12 mm. and filled with platin- 
ised asbestos. It is then further contracted to 6 mm. in diameter and 
a piece of glass tube filled with glass beads is fused to it after being 
bent downwards at an angle of 90°, The plugs are made of pumice 
wrapped with platinum foil and are pushed in after the boat. 

It will be noticed that the use of india-rubber stoppers is entirely 
avoided, which is very essential, as these may be a source of con- 
si demble error. 

The further details of the process are briefly as follows. The com- 
bustion is made in a slow current of purified oxygen, the bulk of the 
liberated sulphuric acid condenses in the tube containing the beads, 
and the gases are then passed through two glass flasks kept hot and 
containijig a solution of chromic acid in sulphuric acid to retain any 
siiphur dioxide. After pissing over pumice stone saturated with 
chromic acid and over dry calcium chloride, the carbon dioxide is 
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finally absorbed in the usual manner and weiglied. The guard tube 
of the absorption apparatus is connected with a gasometer which acts 
as an aspirator and relieves the pressure in the apparatus, which other- 
wise might become excessive owing to the condensation of sulphuric 
acid in the bent tube. L. de K, 

Some Principles and Methods of Eock Analysis- By William 
B. Hillebrand (Bull. U.S, Geol. Siurmy, 1900 , No. 176, 114 pp.). — 
This, which is a new and enlarged edition of the first portion of 
Bulletin No. 148 ( 1897 ), gives detailed descriptions of the methods 
employed in the laboratory of the United States Geological Survey 
for the amalysis of silicate rocks and minerals. Several diagrams of 
apparatus are given, and also a complete index. L. J. S. 

Separation of Tungsten Trioxide from Molybdenum Tri- 
oxide. By Max J. Kuegenberg and Edgar E. Smith {J. Anm\ 
Ghem. Soe.^ 1900 , 22, 772 — 773 ). — The two oxides may be quantita- 
tively separated by heating them with about 50 times their weight of 
sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1 * 378 , which completely dissolves the molyb- 
denum trioxide but leaves the tungsten trioxide iindissolved. The 
presence of even a large excess of ferric oxide does not interfere with 
the estimation of the tungsten. L, de K. 

Estimation of Air in Water. By Henri Pellet {Chmi. Geyitr, 
1900 , ii, 1088 — 1089 ; from An7i, Chwi, cmal. appL, 1900 , 6 , 
369 — 370 ). — A (see Fig.) is a glass fiask, an 
india-rubber cork with a glass tube 5^, G a 
condenser the cork, F, of which rests on M, 
D is a graduated tube closed by the stopcock, 
and supported by II. /, J, and JI serve 
for regulating the refrigerating water. 

A is filled with the sample to be tested, 
the cooling water is admitted into C\ the 
burette, D, is filled with water by applying 
suction and connected with T. On warming 
Ay a portion of the water is expelled, the same 
volume which flows from J, is measured and 
deducted from the volume of the balloon, A. 
The air from the water collects in U, and its 
volume is measured with due regard to tempera- 
ture and pressure. The gas may be removed 
by opening G, and further examined. 

L. DE K. 

Preliminary Operations at the Spring 
for the Detection of Metals Present in 
Minute Quantities in Natural Waters. 
By F. Garrigou {Compt. rend., 1900, 131, 
897 — 899). — 111 order to avoid the evaporation of large quantities of 
'water, the author collects the water at its source in large vessels 
of glass or wood, adds excess of barium hydroxide in very fine 
powder, and agitates briskly. After the precipitate has completely 
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settled^ the clear liquid is drawn off and the precipitate collected in 
flasks, Tiie liquid is mixed with a slight excess of sulphuric acid, and 
tile precipitate, which carries down with it traces of metals not pre- 
cipitated by the hydroxide, is also collected- The two precipitates 
contain all the metals originally present in the water, with the 
exception of alkali metals. 0. H. B. 

Quantitative Reactions to distingnish between Petroleum or 
Cannel Coal Pitches and Pitches from Distillation of Pats. 
By I). IloLDE and J. Maeoussox {Ber,, 1900, 33, 3171 — 3175). — Soft 
pitches from fat distillation, stearin pitch, wool pitch, <fec., are readily 
distinguished from the soft and hard pitches from petroleum by means 
of the large amounts of fatty acids and esters contained in them. 
Hard wool and stearin pitches are somewhat difficult to differentiate 
from petroleum pitches, as they contain only small amounts of acids. 
The distillates from such pitches yield 14 — 17 per cent, of snow-white 
paraffin hydrocarbons ; the sp. gr. of the distillate is always con- 
siderably below 1, as are the sp. grs. of the distillates from petroleum or 
cannel coal pitches. Coal tar pitch, on the other hand, yields distil- 
lates of sp. grs. always above 1. 

The best method of distinguishing hard fatty and mineral pitches 
is by the aid of a specially prepared alcoholic-ether extract. The ex- 
tract from hard fatty pitch gives an ‘‘ acid number varying from 
about 9 — 23 and an ester number from 9 — 16; the corresponding 
numbers for a petroleum pitch vary between O’G and 3*0 and 3*4 and 
5-9. 

In the titrations the authors have used a 2 per cent, solution of 
alkali- bliie-6b as indicator. 

When the hard fatty pitches are distilled with superheated steam 
(SDO'^), or even simply distilled, the first distillates always contain 
appreciable amounts of acid. The authors find that all fatty pitches 
contain small amounts of copper soaps, obtained from the copper 
vessels in which the distillation has been carried out. Petroleum 
pitches, on the other hand, are free from copper. J. J. S. 

New Colour Reaction for Distinguishing between certain 
Isomeric Allyl and Propenyl Phenols. By AuLfeeo C. Ohapmax 
(Amih/stj 1900, 25, 313 — 314). — The reaction is brought about by 
dissolving 1 c.c. of the phenol in 5 c.c. of acetic anhydride and then 
adding a fragment of fused zinc chloride or one drop of sulphuric 
acid. 

Eiigenol gives, with sulphuric acid, a brown coloration which 
quickly turns purple and finally wine-red ; with zinc chloride, a transi- 
tory pale yellow. fsoEugenol gives, with sulphuric acid, a rose-pink 
coloration quickly changing to a light brown ; with zinc chloride, 
a bright rcse-pink. Safrole gives, with sulphuric acid, a bright emerald 
green coloration, becoming brownish-green and finally bx^ownish ; with 
zinc chloride, a pale blue, fading after a time and finally turning light 

* The acid nnniber indicates the number of milligrams of potassium hydroxide 
required to neutralise the acid contained in 1 gram of the substance ; the ester 
luimher gives the nuiiiber of milligrams of potassium hydroxide required to hydro- 
lyse the esters contained in 1 gram of the substance. 
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brown. MoSafroIe gives, with sulphuric acid, a faint, transient pink 
coloration, turning reddish after a time ; with zinc chloride, a pink 
becoming brownislnpink, and finally brown. Estragol gives, with 
sulphuric acid, a purple coloration turning to indigo blue and then to 
bluish-purple ; with zinc chloride, a blue- violet, becoiDing deep mauve 
and finally brownish. Anethole gives, with sulphuric acid, no colora- 
tion at first, but after a short time a yellowish tinge ; with zinc 
chloride, a pale yellow, appearing slowly and deepening on standing, 
finally becoming brick-red. 

Every possible care was taken to ensure the purity of the phenols 
used in the experiments. L. be Iv. 

The Margarine Clause of the Food and Drugs Act. [By 
Thomas E. Thorpe, Walter W. Eisher, Alfred H. Allen, Edward 
J. Bbvan, and Otto Hehner] {Analyst, 1900, 25, 309 — 313). — A 
report as to the manner of estimating the proportion of butter fat in 
margarine, which has been agreed to by the Principal Chemist of the 



Government Laboratory and a Committee appointed by the Society of 
Public Analysts. The method recommended is as follows : 

Eive grams of the melted and filtered sample are introduced into a 
300 c.c. fiask (see Pig.), 2 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide (1 : 1) free 
from carbon dioxide are added, and also 10 c.c. of 92 per cent, alcohol, 
and the mixture is heated under a reflux condenser, connected with 
the flask by a T-pieee, for 15 minutes in a bath containing boiling 
water. The alcohol is distilled o:ff by heating the flask on the water- 
bath for about half an hour, or until the soap is dry. One hundred c.c. 
of hot water which has been kept boiling for at least 10 minutes are 
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addedj, and tlie fiask heated until the soap is dissolved. Forty c.c. of 
if-sulphuric acid and three or four fragments of piimice or broken pipe- 
stems are added, and the flask is at once connected with the condenser, as 
indicated in the figure. The flask, which is supported on a circular piece 
of asbestos 12 cm. in diameter having a hole in the centre 5 cm. in 
diameter, is first heated with a very small flame, to fuse the insoluble 
fatty acids without causing the liquid to boil. The heat is then 
increased, and when fusion is complete 110 c.c. are distilled off into a 
g!‘acliiated flask, the distillation lasting about 30 minutes (say from 28 
to 32 minutes). The distillate is shaken, 100 c.c. are filtered off, trans^ 
ferred to a beaker, 0*5 c.c. of phenoiphthalein solution (1 gram in 100 c.c. 
of alcohol) added, and the filtrate titrated with iY/10 sodium or barium 
hydroxide. As the chemicals used may yield a slightly acid distillate, 
a blank experiment should be made, and the result allowed for ; this 
should, however, not exceed 0*3 c.c. of The final result 

multiplied by IT is the Eeichert-Wollny number. 

The following table gives, I, the Eeichert-Wollny number as deter- 
mined by this method, and, II, the corresponding amount of butter 
fat that is assumed to be present in the margarine. 

L 4*0 4-3 4*6 4-9 5*2 5*5 5*9 6*2 6*5 6*8 7T 

IL 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 

No presumption against the margarine in regard to its content of 
butter fat should be raised unless the Eeichert-Wollny number thus 
ascertained exceeds 4. L. be K. 


Ceylon Oil in Margarine and Butter. By W. G. A. Indemans 
(Ckem>, Oeiitr.^ 1900, ii, 1134; from I^ed, Tydschr, Fharm.^ 12, 
306 — 310). — The presence of Ceylon oil in butters or margarines 
renders analysis more difficult on account of the considei'able amount 
of volatile fatty acids which it yields. The adulteration may, how- 
ever, be detected by combining the Eeichert-Meissi number with the 
refractometer number as shown in the following table : 


Pure butter.., 

Same adulterated with 20 per cent. 

of foreign fat 

Margarine No. 1 

Margarine No. 2 

Ceylon oil 

Margarine without Ceylon oil 


Reichext-Meissl 

Refractometer 

mimber. 

number. 

27*13 

46*25 

21*15 

45*5 

5*87 

43*5 

5*16 

44*6 

7*60 

36*0 

1*32 

54*0 


L. DE K, 


Estimation of Pat in P^ces. By Oefsle (Ohem. Centr.^ 1900, ii, 
1137 ; from Fharm. Centr, Halle, 41 , 649' — 651). — The estimation of 
the fat in the portion of the ethereal extract which is insoluble in 
water by assuming its saponification number to be 200 is quite 
untrustworthy ; to obtain results which agree with the gravimetric 
estimation of the fatty acids, the saponification number must be 
supposed to vary from 92 to 350. 

It is recommended to estimate the fat by its ether-number, by 
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weighing, and by titration so as to get both the noimial fat and the 
fatty acids. L. de K. 

Analytical Chemistry of the Alkaloids. Y, Bmployment 
of Tannic Acid for Pnrifying Alkaloid Residues in ChemicO" 
toxicological Analysis. By Kakl Ktppenbeegee (Zeit. anctl 
Chem,^ 1900, 39, 627 — 633). — Salkowski’s objections (Abstr.,^ 

1898, ii, 547) to the author^s glycerotannic acid method (Abstr., 
1895, ii, 465) are admitted, as far as regards the behaviour of Witte’s 
peptone with this reagent, but if the extraction be made at 40"^ as 
recommended, none of the proteids present in cadaveric matter will 
pass into solution, and to the objection that the alkaloid tannates 
may be partially precipitated by diluting the glycerol solution with 
much water, it is replied that this occurs only in the absence of acid. 
The author originally proposed the addition of tartaric acid ; hydro- 
chloric acid is even better. He, however, admits that the extraction 
of the glycerol' solution by chloroform is an inconvenient operation. 
On the other hand, Salkowski’s proposal to treat the alkaloid tannates 
with hide powder does not succeed in the case of alkaloids, such as 
brucine, which form very insoluble tannates. A more convenient 
solvent than glycerol for the alkaloid tannates is found in acetone, in 
which the freshly precipitated tannates of brucine, strychnine, atropine, 
morphine, aconitine, veratrine, papaverine, narceine, thebaine, 
codeine, emetine, nicotine, coniine, sparteine, quinine, narcotine, and 
cocaine dissolve readily. The majority of the proteid tannates, 
including Witte’s peptone, are insoluble in acetone, although there 
exist commercial peptones, o£ which traces dissolve. The presence of 
hydrochloric acid is to be avoided when extracting with acetone. 
Having obtained the acetone solution, a small quantity of glycerol 
and some dilute hydrochloric acid should be added before evaporating 
the acetone, and an aqueous solution is then obtained which is well 
suited for the extraction with chloroform. The acetone method is of 
coarse useless where volatile alkaloids have to be searched for. 

M, S, 

Estimation of Proteids in Fodder. By Heyrik Schjerxixg 
(Zeit. anal. Ckern.y 1900, 39, 633 — 639). — ^The author has now applied 
his method of precipitation by uranium acetate (Abstr., 1898, ii, 658 ; 
1900, ii, 779) to the estimation of the total proteids in various. feeding 
stuffs, in comparison with Stutzer’s method, which has generally been 
employed for the purpose. In consequence of the absence from most 
fodders of the peptones which Stutzer’s reagent fails to precipitate, 
the two methods give in most cases closely concordant results. In 
the case of sunflower-seed cake and cotton-seed cake Stutzer’s reagent 
gave slightly the higher numbers, a result which is probably due to 
the precipitation of amino-compounds. Special experiments showed 
that the uranium process was not interfered with by the presence of 
such noU’- proteid nitrogenous substances as piperazine, arginine, as- 
paragine, &c. The estimation is carried out as follows : 0*5 — 1 gram 
of the substance is digested at the ordinary temperature with 100 c.c. 
of water for 20 hours ; the mixture is then heated to 60% and 20 to 
40 c.c. of saturated solution of uranium acetate '(which should be fre§ 
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from basic salt) are added. The mixture is kept at 50^ for half an 
honr^ direct light being excluded, and the precipitate collected on an 
extracted filter and washed with a cold 1 — 2 per cent, solution of 
uranium acetate. It is then evaporated nearly to dryness with 
addition of a little magnesia (A^bstr., 1900, ii, 780) and the nitrogen is 
estimated by Kjeldahl’s process, adding OT c.c. of MjlO acid for every 
100 e.c. of filtrate. M. J. S. 

Uniforniity in Soil Analyses. By A. D. Hall (Analyst, 1900, 
26, 281—286). — Recommendations of the Committee of the Agri- 
eiiltiirai Education Association, having for their object the securing 
of a certain uniformity in soil analyses. 

L TaM jig sample. — This should be taken at a depth of 9 inches, but 
in the case of shallow soils at such a depth as marks a natural line of 
demarcation. 2. Drying. — The sample should be air-dried. The dry- 
ing may be accelerated by warming for some time at 40'^. 3. Sifting. 

— A sieve with round holes 3 mm. in diameter should be used to 
separate the fine earth from the stones and gravel. Aggregates of 
clay and silt may be broken up with a wooden pestle, but stones or 
lumps of chalk should not be crushed. For the determination of the 
available constituents, the fine earth is used without grinding, but in 
other , cases it is' sifted through a woven sieve of 40 meshes to the 
inch, or a sieve with round holes of 1 mm. in diameter. 4. Mstima- 
tion of moisture. — The sample should be dried in the steam-oven to 
constant weight, 5. Determination of loss on ignition. — The result 
should be corrected for moisture and for any carbon dioxide expelled 
from the carbonates. 6. Determination of niirogm. — Kjeldahi's pro- 
cess should be used. 7. Determination of ccdeium carbonate. — This is 
calculated from the carbon dioxide evolved when the fine earth is 
treated with an acid, no discrimination being made between calcium 
and magnesium carbonate. 8. Determination of total mineral con- 
stituents. — The fine earth is first boiled with strong acid in an open 
flask and then digested in a loosely-stoppered flask on the water- 
bath for 40 — 48 hours. In this solution, the phosphoric acid, potash, 
and, if necessary, other mineral constituents are determined. 9. De- 
termination of mailahle phosphorie acid and — Dyer’s citric 

£|,cid process (Trans., 1894, 65, 115) is recommended. 10. Expression 
of results. — IJnless otherwise stated, results should be expressed as 
percentages calculated on the fine earth in an air-dry state. 

Experiments have been made with the object of supporting these 
recommendations. It has been found that hydrochloric acid acts 
more satisfactorily than nitric acid. As a rule, the ignited soil yielded 
more potash and less phosphoric acid than the raw sample. 

L. DM K. 
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Lamps for Spectra. III. By Ernst Begksiann {Zeit. phjsikaL 
Ghem,, 1900, 35, 652 — 660). — The paper contains a description and an 
illustration of an elaborate lamp constructed on the lines previously 
indicated (Abstr., 1900, ii, 701 ; this voL, ii, 53), and suitable for all 
sorts of spectroscopic investigations. In another lamp, capable of 
giving monochromatic light for polarimeter and refractometer work, 
the flame is circular, and the spray is produced either electrolyticaily 
or with the porous porcelain tube previously described. To secure an 
intense sodium flame, hydrogen should be substituted for coal gas, and 
the salts used should be those which i^eadily give up oxygen, namely, 
chlorate, perchlorate, nitrate, or peroxide, J. C. P. 

Arc Spectra of some Metals as Influenced by an Atmosphere 
of Hydrogen. By Henry Crew {Fhil. Mag., [v], 50, 497 — 505), — 
It was found that arc spectra of metals are modified when the arc is 
formed in an atmosphere of hydrogen, some of the lines being enhanced, 
some weakened, and others not affected. The modifications of zinc 
and magnesium spectra and for a portion of the iron spectra are in- 
dicated by tables. From these, it is observed that all the lines in the 
arc spectrum which are affected by the hydrogen atmosphere belong 
also to the spark spectrum, whilst, on the contrary, those lines which 
belong to Kayser and Bunge's series are not affected. L. M. J. 

Differences of Potential between Metals and Non-aqueous 
Solutions of their Salts. II. By Louis Kahleneerg [J, Physical 
Chem., 1900, 4, 709—714. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 624).— The 
E.M.F.*s of a number of non-aqueous concentration cells were deter- 
mined; the ratio of the ion concentrations in the solutions were 
calculated from the molecular conductivities and the E.M.F.'s calcu- 
lated by the %veli-known hlernst formula : 7r== it IVrte.iogCi/c^. The 
cells employed were (1) 

Ag.fr/lOAgj^Og.A/SOOAghTOg.Ag ; 

(3) Ag.A/10AgBO3.i\7l000AglSrO3.Ag, 
in pyridine solutions; (4) Ag.iV7S^g^^3-^F/128Ag]N’03.Ag in aceto 
nitrile; (5) Cd.i\748*9CdIo.iV7^^'^*’^^^^2-^^ in acetonitrile. The deter- 
minations gave the following values in volts for the E.M.F. (1) 
0*035, (2) 0*061, (3) 0*076, (4) 0*046, (5) 0*032, whilst those calculated 
were (1) 0*052, (2) 0*085, (3) 0*099, (4) 0*050, (5) 0*017 volt. Owing 
to these discrepancies, the author considers that ISTernst's expression 
cannot be applied to non-aqueous solutions, and considers it desirable 
that the formula should be subjected to rigid tests in aqueous solutions 
(compare, however, Jahn, Abstr., 1900, ii, 707). L. M, J. 

The Chlorine-Hydrogen Gas Cell. By Iwan Akunopf {ZeiL 
EleUroGh&m,, 1900, 7, 354 — 356), — The author finds the E.M.F. of the 
hydrogen-chlorine gas cell (the electrolyte being 3-normal hydrochloric 
acid saturated with potassium chloride) to be 1 *37125— 0*000855^ volts 

YOL. LXXX. ii. 7 
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Erom tills result^ tlie heat developed by the reaction which gives rise to 
the E.AI.F. is calculated by means of Helmholtz’s formula to be 37,107 
cal. The heat of formation of hydrochloric acid in the above- 
mentioned solution from gaseous hydrogen and chlorine at constant 
pressure is 37,680 cal. 

MiilJer {Zeit. EleMrochem., 1900, 6, 573) has supposed the x-eaction 
to be Ho -h HCIO “ + HCl ; this would, however, develop 38,850 

cal. It is therefore probable that the E.M.F. of the cell is due to the 
direct union of hydi’Ogen and chlorine. T. E. 

Poynting's Theorem. By P. S. WEnELL-WEDELLSBORG {Zeit: 
physihaL Chem.^ 1900, 35, 604 — 607).-— A criticism, from a purely 
physical standpoint, of Mie^s paper (Abstr., 1900, ii, 703), and a sum- 
mary of the differences between the author’s views and those of 
Foynting and Thomson. J. 0. P. 

Electrical Conductivity of Aqueous Solutions of Alkali 
Chlorides and Nitrates. By Friedrich Kohlrausch and Margaret 
E. AIaltby (Wiss, Ahhandl, p^hysAech. EeicliBansUdti 1900, 3, 155 — 227). 
— All account of this work has already appeared (see Abstr., 1900, ii, 
61), but the present paper contains very much fuller details of tbe 
experimental data. J. C. P. 

Electromotive Force and Optical Constants of Chromium. By 
P. Jules Micheli {Ghem. Oeyitr.f 1900, ii, 809; from Arch. Soi. phys, 
Mt Gemm^ [iv], 10, 122 — 131). — "When the metals are arranged in 
the order of their electromotive efficiency, chromium in the inactive 
condition stands near platinum, in the active condition immediately 
after zinc (compare Hittorf, Abstr., 1898, ii, 363; 1900, ii, 127). 
Optical investigation must throw light, as in the case of iron, on the 
question whether the existence of the active and inactive states is due 
to two different modifications of chromium, or to a superficial layer of 
oxide in the latter case. The author finds, by an optical method, that 
there is no such layer of oxide formed. According to Hittorf and to 
Ostwald (Abstr., 1900, ii, 730; this voL, ii, 24), chromium which has 
been rendered active becomes inactive if left exposed to the air ; the " 
author, on the other hand, finds that chromium which has been 
rendered inactive gradually assumes the active condition. ,, According 
to Hittorf, the activity of chromium can be increased by "immersion 
in fused zinc chloride ; optical investigation reveals, in this case, the 
presence of a coating of oxide ; subsequent immersion in nitric acid 
renders the chromium inactive, without in any way affecting the layer 
of oxide. J. C. P, 

Concentration at the Electrodes in a Solution, with special 
reference to the Liberation of Hydrogen in the Electrolysis 
of a Mixture of Copper Sulphate and Sulphuric Acid. By 
Henry J. S. Sand {Compt rend., 1900, 131, 992 — 995 ; FML 
Mag., 1901, [vi], 1, 45 — 79), — An expression is deduced for the 
eonceiitratioE at an electrode of infinite area, in terms of the time, 
current, and diffusion coefficient. In mixtures, however, a formula 
cannot be deduced, but limiting values may be calculated between 
which the actual concentration should lie. These were applied to 
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calculate the time in ’wMcIl the concentration of copper at an electrode 
in a mixture of copper sulphate and sulphuric acid would become zero, 
and the liberation of hydrogen would hence coinmeBce, The obseiwed 
time was found in all cases to lie between the calculated limits. The 
calculations assume the absence of convection currents, the liberation 
of hydrogen being completely prevented by vigorous stirring 

L. M. J. 

BIectro-capilla=ry Properties of Mixtures, and Electro- 
capillary Viscosity, ^ By A. Gotty {Gompt. rend., 1900, 131, 
835 — 837). — If the curves for electro-capillarity against potential 
difference be taken in the case of (1) an aqueous solution of a pure 
compound A, and (2) the same solution to which a small quantity of 
a second compound, is added, it is found that in general these 
coincide for strong negative polarisations. If, however, the compound 
j 5 is an ^ active ’ compound, for example, an iodide or bromide, a varia- 
tion of the maximum occurs, and near the maximum the curve resem-- 
bies that of the solution of B, even though its concentration be very 
small compared with that of A. This variation of the maximum may 
attain the value of OT volt, so that the maximum value does not 
always correspond with zero difference of potential. In these mixtures 
also, the mercury only slowly reaches its stable position and this 
effect, which the author terms electro-capillary viscosity, is explained 
by the supposition of the accumulation at the mercurial surface of 
the ‘ active ’ anions, the slow establishment of equibrium being due 
to the slight concentration of these in comparison with the other 
ions. L. M. J. 

Measurement of the Velocity of Gaseous Evolutions. Appli- 
cation to the Voltameter. .By Andre Job (Btdl 6hc. OMm.f 
1901, [iii], 25, 7 — 0). — If a gas is allowed to escape through a long 
capillary tube from the vessel in which it is being evolved, the excess 
of the pressure of the gas in the vessel over that of the external air 
is a measure of the rate of evolution of the gas at an}" instant. Use 
may be made of this principle in the continuous study of processes 
of fermentation, of the dissolution of metals in acids, and of other 
reactions in which gases ai’e evolved ; the method has been recently 
employed by Ostwaid (this vol., ii, 24) and Bredig and Halm (Jek. 
Mlehtrochem., 1900, 7, 254) for such purposes. A voltameter, when 
provided with a water manometer and a capillary exit tube, becomes 
virtually an amperemeter, the excess of pressure being proportional 
to the rate of evolution of gas, and hence also to the intensity of 
the current, at any instant. L. 

Magnetism and Atomic Weight. By Leo Errera {Bull Rop, 
Acad, Bdg.i 1900, 152 — 161). — The author reviews critical! j the work 
of Kbnigsberger {Ann, Flips, Chem.f 1898, [ii], 66, 698) and Meyer 
(Abstr., 1899, ii, 587 ; 1900, ii, 7). It is simpler to connect the 
magnetism of the elements directly with their atomic weight, rather 
than with their atomic volume, and a table is drawn up showing the 
connection referred to, J. C. P. 

7™2 
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Thermal and Electrical Conductivity, Thermal Capacity, and 
Thermo-electric Efficiency of some Metals. By W ilhelm 
Jaeger and H, Biesselhobst Ahh. pihysAech, Reichsanstalt, 

1900, 3, 269 — 424). — The chief result of this exhaustive investigation 
is the confirmation of the law of Wiedemann and Eranz for copper, 
silver, gold, nickel, zinc, cadmium, lead, and tin. Eor these metals, 
the ratio A/^, where X is the thermal and K the electrical con- 
ductivity, is, as required by the law, constant, although considerable 
deviations are found in some cases. The law of Lorenz is also ap- 
plicable, according to which the above ratio is proportional to the 
absolute temperature. The exceptionally high value of the ratio in 
the case of iron is attributed to impurity (compare Griineisen, Ann. 
Fhjs.y 1 900, [iv], 3, 43). This is borne out by the investigation of alloys, 
for when a metal B is added to a metal A, the ratio X//i for the alloy 
is greater than for the pure metal A, Platinum and palladium are 
peculiar in giving an exceptionally large value both for the ratio XjK 
and its temperature coefficient. Aluminium shows a low value of the 
ratio XjKj but a large temperature coefficient, whilst the opposite holds 
for bismuth. * J. 0. P. 

Thermal and Electrical Conductivity of Copper-Pliosphorus 
and Copper- Arsenic. By A. Eietzsch {Ann. Fhys.^ 1900, [iv], 3, 
403 — 427). — By the introduction of small quantities of phosphorus and 
arsenic, the thermal conductivity (X) of copper is diminished more than 
is its electrical conductivity (A). Thus if for pure copper both X and 
K are put = 100, then for an alloy containing 0*87 per cent, of phos- 
phorus X = 16, A= 20*6, and for one with 5*25 percent, of phosphorus, 
X = 4, /i==5*6. Similar series of numbers are obtained for copper- 
arsenic. The influence of non-metals on the conductivities (thermal 
and electrical) of metals is opposite to that of other metals (compare 
preceding abstract). J. 0. P. 

Molecular Specific Heats of Dissociable Gaseous Compounds. 
By A. PoxsoT {CompL re^uL, 1900, 131, 990 — 992).— A mathematical 
paper, in which the author deduces that at extreme limits of rarefac- 
tion the molecular specific heat of a gaseous compound is less than 
that of the mixture of its dissociation products, whether at constant 
pressure or constant volume ; in the latter case, the difference may be 
regarded as approximately zero. L. M. J. 

Air Thermometer at High Temperatures. By Ludwig 
Holboen and Abthue Day {Ann. Phys,^ 1900, [iv], 2, 505 — 545). — The 
authors have studied the conditions which must be observed if a gas 
thermometer is to be used with confidence at high temperatures. The 
reservoir should be of platinum-iridium, and nitrogen should be used 
as the expanding gas. XVith this standard gas thermometer, they 
have compared a platinum-platinum rhodium thermo-couple, the 
E.M.E. of which, for the temperature interval of the experiments, 
300 — 1150*^, is given by an equation of the second degree. This 
thermo-couple was further used to determine the melting points of 
several metals by one of two methods. Either a short wire of the 
metal under observation was introduced into the junction of the thermo- 
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couple, and tlie E.M.F. noted at the time of its fusion, or a larger 
quantity was put in a crucible, and the thermo-element, protected by 
a porcelain tube, immersed in the fused metal. 

The following melting points were determined : 


Gold (wire method) 1064‘0^ Antimony (crucible) ... 630*5° 

Silver (wire method) 953*6 Aluminium (crucible) .. 657*3 


Silver (crucible, air admitted) 954*9 Zinc (crucible) 419*0 

Silver (crucible, air excluded) 961*5 Lead (crucible) 326*9 

Copper (oxidising atmosphere) 1065*0 Cadmium (crucible) ... 321*7 

Copper (reducing atmosphere) 1084*0 


The authors consider that up to 1150° the correct temperature can 
be determined to within 1° with the use of a thermo-couple. The 
melting points of the metals, as above determined, are compared with 
the values obtained by Heycock and Neville (Trans., 1895, 67, 160, 
1024), and Callendar {FML "Mag,, 1899, [v], 48, 519). J. 0. P. 

Melting Point of Gold. By Lunwio Holborn and Arthur Day 
(A7in, Phys.^ 1901, [iv], 4, 99 — 103). — The melting point of gold as de- 
termined by the crucible method (see preceding abstract) is 1063*5°. 
The value obtained by the wire method for the same sample is 1063‘9°. 
The authors think that, in standardising thermo-couples the wire 
method may advantageously be used for determining the melting point 
of gold, J. C. P* 

Change of Temperature attending the Solidification of 
Melted Organic Substances. By Bronislaw Pawlewski (^er., 
1900, 33, 3727 — 3731). — The substance (5 grams) was placed in a test- 
tube so as to surround the bulb of a thermometer i this tube was 
placed in a wider one. The temperature was then raised, by means of 
a gas burner, to 20 — 40° above the melting point of the substance, 
the apparatus allowed to cool, and the temperature read every 20 
seconds and plotted against the time. Three types of curves were ob- 
tained ; in the first, the temperature falls rapidly, then remains con- 
stant for a time, and finally falls again ; in the second, it falls rapidly, 
then more slowdy for a time, and finally more rapidly again • in the 
third, it fails rapidly, the substance becoming overcooled (in one case 
by as much as 40°), then rises rapidly as the substance solidifies, keeps 
constant for a time, and finally falls once more. The interval of con- 
stant temperature, or that %vhere the fall is slow, is in all cases 
below the melting point observed in a capillary tube. 

To the first type belong jp-dichlorobenzene, y>-dibromobenzene, 
p-chloronitrobenzene, yi-nitrophenol, jj-toluidine, w-dichloroxylene, 
m»nitroaniIine, triphenylmethane, diphenyl, naphthalene, acenaphthene, 
stearic acid, phenylacetic acid, catechol, benzamide, methyl oxalate, 
azobenzene, formanisidine, acetanilide^ diphenylamine, jS-naphthol, 
^S-naphthylamine, &e. To the second, camphoroxime, benzylaniline, 
guaiaeol, anisic acid. To the third, benzil, benzoin, benzylideneacetone, 
chloroaeetic acid, m-nitrochlorobenzenejchloral hydrate, yf-chloroaiiiline, 
l>toluonitrile, a-naphthylamine, vanillin, coumarin, phenol^ phthalide, 
formanilide, resorcinol, aeetyldiphenyiamine, &c, 0, F, B. 
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Cryoscopic Researolies. By Paul Chbustchoff (Oompt, rend.^ 
I9OO3 131 5 883—886). — In view of many discrepancies in cryoscopic 
observations j a new metliod was employed in whicb the temperatures 
were taken by a Callender and Griffiths^ thermometer, the position 
along the wire of the Wheatstone bridge being read by a micrometer 
eyepiece ; a displacement of 0*2 mm. along the wire indicated a differ- 
ence of temperature of 0'001°. The usual precautions regarding stir» 
ring, A:c., were observed, and the observed depressions are given in 
scale readings, not in degrees, the rates of these depressions to con- 
centration being recorded. It is found that thig ratio remains con- 
stant on dilution for sodium, chloride, decreases for potassium bromide, 
and increases for sucrose and for potassium sulphate. L. M. J. 

Dupr6-Raiikiii0 Vapour Tension Law. By Paul Juliusburgee 
(An7i, Fhys,j 1900, [iv], 3, 618 — 659). — The law is expressed in the 
equation log.P — A — C'iog.l’, and the author finds that the 

various ways of deducing it are all equally valid. • Theoretically, the 
law holds strictly only when the tension is small, but practically it is 
applicable over a wide range, for some substances even up to the 
critical temperature. The formula may also be used in cases where^ 
P is the dissociation pressure of a system. J. C. P. 

Vapour Tension of Water at Temperatures between —12® 
and 25®, especially at O®. By Max Thiesen and Karl Scheel 
(IViss. Abh, phys.4mh, Reichsamtcdt, 1900, 3, 71 — 94). — The mean 
value of the vapour tension of water at 0®, as determined in a number 
of very careful measurements, is 4*575 mm, J. 0. P. 

Experiments 011 Fractional Distillation. By Sydney Young 
(Jl 8og. Chem, IncL^ 1900, 19, 1072 — 1075), — The rate at which a 
mixture is distilled largely infiiiences the extent of the separation 
effected ; for efficiency, the number of drops per minute should not 
exceed 60, and good contact should be ensured between the 
ascending vapour and the condensed iicjuid (compare Trans., 1899, 
75, 679). The value of plotting curves between the weight of each 
fraction and its temparature range as a means of recognising the 
boiling point of the ingredients of a mixture, is ' discussed with 
reference to a former paper (Thomas and Young, Proc., 1895, 172) ; 
the isolation of liexamethylene from American petroleum is also dealt 
with (compare Fortey, Trans., 1898, 73, 932). 

method is described for ascertaining approximately, without 
completely separating them, the proportion of the constituents of a 
liquid mixture, for instance, one containing 31*7 per cent, of methyl 
acetate, 38*2 of ethyl acetate, and SOT of propyl acetate ; the boiling 
points of tKbs^ters are 57*1®, 77*15®, and 101*55®, and the two middle 
points 67*1® aM“^9*35®. It is found that after a few fractionations the 
percentage of the^^Sl^ture boiling below 67*1® remains constant (30*5 
per cent.), and proportion of methyl acetate ; the propor- 

tion boiling below 89*35^? constant, namely 69*3 per cent., and 
69*3 — 30*5 or 38*8 represeim^^Q proportion of ethyl acetate present, 
whence by difference the amou^ acetate is 30*7 per cent. 

This method is shown to hold other homologues (for instance. 
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benzene and toluencj mixed in the proportions 1 : 9 and 9 : l)j but 
additional experiments will be necessary to ascertain whether it is 
available for substances which are not homologous. It is essential 
that the rate of distillation should remain nearly constant. 

W. A. B . 

Distillation in a Vacniim with HempeFs Dephiegmator. By 
Wilhelm Hirsghel (Ohem. Oentr., 1900, ii, 1193 — 1194; from 
Oesterr. Chem. Zeit.^ 3, 517). — When HempeFs deplilegmator is used 
for the distillation of liquids in a vacuum, the usual tendency of the 
liquid to accumulate in the glass beads instead of running back into 
the flask becomes so marked that satisfactory distillation is often 
impossible. This disadvantage may be avoided by inserting a 
platinum spiral in the wider tube and of the same diameter in such a 
way that the glass beads are raised and do not rest directly on the 
constricted portion; the lower tube also requires to be at least 15 mm. 
in diameter and is fused on to the neck of the distilling fla,sk. 

E. W, W. 

Determination of Vapour Density under Reduced Pressure, 
By Carl Schali* (J. p*. Chem., 1900, [ii], 62, 536 — 542. Compare 
Bleier and Kohn, Abstr., 1899, ii, 643). — This paper contains the 
discussion of a formula for the calculation of K, a constant of the 
apparatus employed by the author for the determination of vapour 
density under diminished pressure (Absti%, 1889, 331). E. G. 

, Vapour Pressure of a Series of Benzene Compounds. By 
Benedikt Woringer {Zeit, 2)liysihaL Oliem., 1900, 35, 723 — 724). — • 
A reply to Winkelmaiin’s criticism (this voL, ii, 57) of the author’s 
previous work (Abstr., 1900, ii, 709). J. C. P. 

Exact Relation between Osmotic Pressure and Vapour 
Pressure. By Arthur A. Noyes {Zeit ffiysihaL Ohem,, 1900, 35, 
707 — 721. Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 395 ; 1899, ii, 357). — The 

exact thermodynamical relation between the osmotic pressure 
and the vapour pressure 2h ^ solution, is given by the equation 

P%.# = (Pi+i^o-2^i)rori+|‘(A+i^o-i’i)l’ 

■'Pi L ^ _ J 

respectively the vapour pressure, the specific volume, and the coefficient 
of compressibility of the liquid solvent. The only supposition made 
in the deduction of this equation is that is constant between the 
pressures ^^d - P^. Seeing that the latter pressure is generally 

negative, the value of has to be got by extrapolation, a process 
which is justified especially by the work of Worthington (P/«X Tmns., 
1893, 183, 355). From the above equation, it follows that to calculate 
the osmotic pressure from the ' vapour pressure integral, the latter 
should be divided by the ordinary specific volume of the solvent, and 
not, as is usually done, by the volume change of the solution. In 
the course of the paper, the author replies to the criticism of Dieterici 
(Abstr., 1899, ii, 547). J. 0. P. 

Osmotic Pressure of Complex Solutions. By Alexander A, 
Jakowhih (/. Ems* Phys. Chem, 1900, 32, 721 — 727)»'— From 
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theoretical considerations, the author arrives at the following expres- 
sion, which relates to the osmotic pressure of a solution of a sub- 
stance in a mixture of two solvents: — where p 

represents the partial pressure of one of the solvents for the solution, 
determined in a Pfeffer’s cell, p^ its partial pressure for the complex 
solvent, and m the molecular weight of the solvent in the gaseous 
state; PjAPq, and M represent the corresponding magnitudes for the 
second solvent. The above expression simplifies to : PqIpq^ = P/p^f 
where h stands for the ratio of the molecular weights of the two 
liquids, M : m. T. H. P. 

Theory of the Capillary Layer between the Homogeneous 
Phases of Liquid and Yapour. By G. Barker (Zeit. 

Chem., 1900, 35, 598 — 603). — A mathematical paper, unsuitable for 
abstraction. _ J. C. P. 

Dissociation of Antimony Peiitachloride. By Marcel 
IsoTHOMB {BtilL Pioy, Acad, JBelg., 1900, 551 — 558). — The normal vapour 
density of antimony pentachloride is 10*35, but in the interval 
180 — 360°, the value obtained by Victor MeyePs method, gradually 
falls from 7*58 to 5 34. The application of Planck’s law to this case 

b 

leads to the equation c^jc^^a.e where and are the con- 
centrations of the iiD dissociated molecules and the products o’f dissocia- 
tion respectively, 9 is the absolute temperature, p is the pressure in 
mm. of mercury, a and h are constants. The values calculated for the 
dissociation by this equation agree closely with those actually obtained. 

J. 0. P. 

Eeaction Velocity and Equilibrium. By Wilder D. Bancroft 
{/. Physical CImm,, 1900, 4, 705 — 708). — Abnormal reaction velocities 
have been explained by the assumption that the reaction proceeds in 
two or more stages, on one only of which depends the experimentally 
found velocity. Inasmuch as this has not hitherto been found in the 
case of a reversible reaction, it is sometimes assumed that irreversi- 
bility is a necessary condition for the production of these abnormal 
velocities. Suppose, however, a reversible reaction is represented by 
the equation the equilibrium equation is then 

x^h{A - x)“{b - cr). If, however, the reaction proceeds in two stages 
= AB-^ A- A^B, then the final equilibrium is given by 
X “ h{a - a* - yjyfY^) - a* - y), and since the intermediate product is finally 
of concentration practically zero, this reduces ,to the first expression, 
so that the equilibrium result would lead to an equation of the third 
order, although the reaction velocity might be of the second order, 
and abnormal velocities may occur in reversible reactions. The author 
hence protests against the practice of deducing equilibrium relations 
from reaction velocities instead of solely from the stochiometric rela- 
tions. L. M. J. 

Velocity of Intramolecular Migration of Bromoamides 
under the Infinence of an Alkali. By "W. van Dam and L H. 
Abersok {^Ree, Trav. Pays, Bas.^ 1900, 19, 318 — 331).— The trans- 
formation of bromoamides under the influence of potassium hydroxide 
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has been previously found to he a reaction of the first order (van Dam ^ 
Abstr ,5 1900, i, 171). This indicates that the transformation is really 
an intramolecular change and not a reaction between two molecules. 
yThe effect of concentration of alkali was investigated, and it was 
found that for concentrations above iT/2 the curve for velocity con- 
stant against concentration -was a straight line. For lower concentra- 
tions, however, the velocity constant increases during the progress of 
the reaction, and it was found that a different reaction also proceeds 
by which benzoylphenylcarbamide is produced. The action of primary 
and secondary amines was also investigated ; these were found to 
occasion condensation without the formation of aniline, but values for 
a reaction velocity constant were not obtained. The effect of tem- 
perature between 16° and 33° was found to be in accord with 
Arrhenius’ formula-, T^jTyT<,j value for A 

being 14*48. The velocity constants for A74 potassium, sodium, and 
lithium hydi'osides are in the ratio 175 : 166 : 158, the conductivities of 
the same solutions being in the ratio 175 ; 154: 140 j on the same 
scale, the values for barium and strontium hydroxides are 169 and 169, 
but lack of data prevent the comparison with conductivity. 

L. M. J. 

Inversion of Cane Sugar. By Edmund 0. von Lippmann {Ber., 
1901, 33, 3560 — 3564). — A criticism of the theories of Arrhenius 
(Abstr., 1889, 1103; 1899, ii, 359), Eothmimd { Hid ., 1896, ii, 593), 
Sigmund { ihid ., 1899, ii, 146), and Euler { ibid ., 1900, ii, 269). 

A. D. 

Theory of Solntions, By Gustav Jaumann {Ann. Fliys., 1900, 
[iv], 3, 578 — 617). — The object of the paper is to make the theory of 
solutions independent of Arrhenius’ ionic hypothesis, and to connect it 
with the Faraday-Maxwell theory. The author attacks the basis of 
the molecular theory, and regards Avogadro’s hypothesis as imnatural 
the new basis suggested in the paper involves the introduction o 
simpler chemical formulae than are used at present. J. C. P. 

Solvent Action of Vapours. By Azabiah T. Lincoln { J . 
Physiml Gkem.^ 1900, 4, 715 — 731). — The author discusses the 
question of a solvent action of vapour, and considers it probable that 
such solvent action exists. The vapour pressure curves for benzoic 
and salicylic acids were determined between 80° and 190°, and it was 
found that the acids -wei'e present in the vapours passing from 
saturated solutions boiling at various pressures. No conclusive 
results concerning a solvent action of the vapour were obtained, 
however, inasmuch as the quantities of acid present in the vapour 
were no greater than those corresponding with the vapour pressure 
of the solid at the temperature of ebullition. To obtain decisive 
results, experiments at a considerably higher temperature and pressure 
are necessary. L. M. J. 

Dilute Solutions. By 'N. Tarugi and Giuseppe Bo:^ibardini 
{Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 405 — 420). — The degree of dissociation of a 
number of aqueous salt solutions of various strengths has been deter- 
mined, (1) from the depression of the freezing point, (2) from the 
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lowering of the vapour pressure, and (3) from the electrical conductivity 
of the solutions. The salts examined were cobalt chloride, ferrous 
sulphate, and the sulphates of cobalt, nickel, manganese, aluminium, 
copper, caclmiiim, sodium, and zinc. The results obtained by the first 
two methods agree fairly well among themselves, but in some cases 
differ considerably from those yielded by the third method. The 
experiments show that nickel, cobalt, and manganese salts can exist 
completely iindissociated in solutions coloured respectively green, red, 
and pink. T. H. P. 

Size of the Pea^ticles present in Colloidal Solutions or 
pseudo-Sokitioiis. By C. A. Lobry be Bruyn {Eqg. Tmv, Chim., 
1900, 19, 251 — 258). — According to the laws of optics, the smallest 
particles ci^pable of polarising the light reflected from them are 
50 — 100 times smaller than the wave-length of light. Assuming a mean 
wave-length of 0*5 the diameter of such particles is therefore 
5 — 10 The value deduced in this way from purely physical con- 

siderations is in agreement with that calculated from chemical data. 
Thus, Brown and Millards researches on starch hydrolysis (Trans., 
1899, 75, 331) have led them to assign to soluble starch a molecular 
weight of about 32,50.0, and an almost identical result has been arrived 
at by PiOdewald and Kattein (Abstr., 1900, i, 477) from a study of 
starch iodide. Since van der "Waals estimates the diameter of 
ordinary gaseous molecules as OT — 0*3 /xja, and Jager assigns the 
value 0*6G fxpi. to the chlorine molecule, it follows, assuming that the 
specific volumes of the molecules are approximately equal, that the 
starch molecule has a diameter of about o /iju,, as before. 

The author comments on the work of previous investigators, and 
emphasises his opinion that there is no real distinction between 
true solutions and pseudo- or colloidal solutions. There is no criterion 
of the homogeneity or heterogeneity of a liquid, and it is possible to 
pass eoiitmiiously from undoubted solutions to liquids containing 
obvious particles in suspension. Is. L. 

Method of obtaining’ Crystals in a Solution without Forma- 
tion of Superficial Crust. By Augustin Weoblewski (Bull 'Amd. 
BcL OracoWf 1900, 319 — 325 ; 2^eit, physikaL Chem., 1901, 36, 84 — 86). 

■ — The tube with the solution is closed at the bottom by a membrane 
of vegetable parcimient, and fits tightly in the neck of a surrounding 
largei^ bottle, containing pieces of calcium chloride. As the solution is 
shut off frcm the air by a U-tube containing water, evaporation takes 
place only through the parchment, and crystals are formed in the solu- 
tion when it has become sufficiently concentrated. The method has 
been siiecessfiilly applied in the crystallisation of ammonium sulphate 
and other inorganic compounds, also in the preparation of diastase 
(compare the author's previous work, Abstr., 1898, i, 500, 713); in 
this way, crystals of albuminous substances can be obtained in a purer 
state than by Hoffiiieister's method, J. C. P. 

Ciystallisation of difficultly Crystallisable Substances. 
By A. PiAirxER (^en, 1900, 33, 3474 — 3475). — Substances which are 
soluble in water but insoluble in alcohol can be obtained crystalline 
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by adding alcobol to tlie aqueous solution, until a turbidity appears^ 
filtering, and evaporating slowly in a vacuum over quicklime. By 
this method, the author has obtained crystals of peptone (prepared from 
gelatin or from albumin) and of arabic acid from gum arabic, 

W, A. B, 

Lecture Experiments Illustrating* the Electrolytic Bissocia- 
tion Theory and the Laws of the Velocity and Equilibrium of 
Ghenaical Change. By Arthur A. ISToyes and A. A. Blanchard 
(Ji Amer, CJiem. Soc,, 1900, 22, 726 — 752; Ztit. lAiyuhal. Ghem.^ 1901, 
36, 1 — 27)., — Full descriptions are given of seventeen experiments, for 
the details of which reference must be made to the original. 

That colour is an additive property in salt solutions is shown by 
adding water to alcoholic solutions of copper and cobalt salts. The 
different rates of double decompositions in inorganic and organic 
systems are illustrated by the action of silver nitrate on potassium 
bromide, ^bopropyI bromide, ethyl bromide, and bromobenzene, all in 
alcoholic solution. Experiments are described showing the nature of the 
ions in salt solutions, and their rates of migration during the passage 
of a current. Simple apparatus serves to show the increase of mole- 
cular conductivity with dilution, as well as the different molecular 
conductivities of equivalent solutions of hydrooliloric, sulphuric, mono- 
chloroacetic, and acetic acids. 

The reaction between potassium iodide and bromate (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 470) is used to illustrate the infiufnce of the concentrations of the 
reacting substances, and the catalytic efficiency of different acids ; that 
the dissociation and consequently the catalytic efficiency of a weak 
acid is diminished by the addition of a neutral salt may be shown by 
the same reaction. , The influence exerted by strong acids on the dis- 
sociation of weak acids is illustrated by several experiments with indi' 
cators. When to a saturated solution of a salt ./i a salt B with a 
common ion is added, the salt A is partly thrown out of solution ; this 
principle is illustrated by adding either sodium acetate or silver nitrate 
to a saturated solution of silver acetate. J. 0. P. 

New Dropping and Separating Funnels. .By P. N. Eaukow 
(Chem. Zeit.j 1900, 24, 1089 — 1090). — These funnels are essentially 
constructed as follows. The top of the stem enters the bulb and repre- 
sents the outer casing of a stopcock. This has an opening of about 
3 — 4 mm. diameter which is placed so low that the liquid may run 
completely out of the bulb. To this outer casing is fitted a tube, the 
upper part of which forms the stopper of the funnel, whilst the lower 
part forms the tap of the stopcock. The tap has an opening corre- 
sponding with the one in the outer casing so that eommunication may 
be established at will. Thei’e is also a eommunication between an 
opening in the neck of the funnel and a channel in the tube which 
admits the outer air when the funnel is being used. The liquid is 
introduced through a special opening fitted with a stopper. 

Illustrations are given of two kinds of separating funnels which do 
not greatly differ from each other. The advantage of these funnels is 
the prevention of loss of liquid by evaporation or leakage through the 
stopcock. L. DE 
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Volume of Hydrogen Evolved by tlie Action of Acids on 
G-ranite. A Correction. By Abmand Gautier {Gom 20 t. rend.^ 1900, 
131, 1276. Compare Abstr., 1901, ii, 14). — The author corrects his 
previous statement that 915 c.c. of hydrogen are evolved from 1 
kilogram of granite on treatment with aeids. The actual volume 
evolved is much less than this. The higher value was obtained with 
granite which contained some metallic iron which had been introduced 
during the pulverisation of the mineral. H. B. Le S. 

Molecular Constitution of Water. By William Sutherland 
{FhiL 2Iag.^ [v], 50, 460 — 489). — Assuming the correctness of Alendeh 
eef’s expansion formula €7. = cZ^(l the density curve is a straight 

line ; the density curve for water, however, has a maximum at 4°, but 
at high temperatures appears to be asymptotic to the straight line for 
which a = 0*001. It is hence considered that this line represents the 
expansion of one of the ingredients of water, which it is found by ex- 
trapolation has at 0^ a density =1*083, Ice probably consists of the 
other pure constituent, and from analogy with the increase of volume 
of other solids on fusion, the author calculates that this, when liquid, 
should have a density of about 0*88. Water at 0° is a mixture of 
these two, and, assuming no shrinkage occurs, the proportion of the 
lighterconstitueiitis0*375. Thesetwoconstituentsare regarded as (H20)2 
* dihydrol/ and (HoO )3 * trihydrol,* and, by the aid of empirical formulse, 
the quantities of ‘ dihydrol ’ in -water at temperatures from to 200“^ are 
deduced. It is shown that these values reproduce fairly satisfactorily the 
valuation of the index of refrnciion of water with temperatiire, the 
values for {pr- l)l{p? + 2)a being 0*20968 for ^ trihydroPand 0*20434 
for ^ dihydrol. ’ The compressibility of water and the dissociation of * tri- 
Iiydrol ’ into MihydroP by pressure are considered. From the values 
deduced for the dissociation, it appears that, at about 2300 atmospheres 
pressure, the ‘ trihydrol ' would be completely dissociated at 0° ; this 
is in accord with the observed fact that at pressures below 3000 at- 
mospheres the anomalies in the expansion curve of water disappear. 
The surface tension in thin films is, however, sufficient to convert 
almost the -whole of the * dihydrol ' into ‘ trihydrol ’ for temperatures 
below about 60°, and the exceptional properties of solutions in regard to 
surface tension are probably due to this difference in constitution 
between the film and the body of water. The latent heat of fusion of 
ice is largely the heat of dissociation of Hrihydrol ^ and the high 
specific heat of water is also due to this factor. Steam consists solely 
of ‘ hydro!/ and the latent heat of evaporation hence includes 

the heat of dissociation of ‘ dihydrol/ The author calculates the 
thermal values of these dissociation changes, the values obtained being 
represented by the equations 2H20 = (Il20).2 + 189 x 2 x 18 cals.; and 
3(H20)2 = 2(Hr.O)3 + 177x6x18 cals. The decrease of viscosity of water 
with pressure is aseribable to the lower viscosity' of ® dihydrol,’ whilst the 
anomalous viscosity of many solutions is due to the effect of the solute in 
increasing the dissociation of * trihydrol.’ These various molecular states 
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of water are considered from tlie point of view of the quadri valency of 
oxygen and the actual molecular constitutions are discussed. A sum- 
mary of the various physical constants for ^ dihydrol ' and ® trihydrol ^ 
is given at the end of the paper. L. M. d. 

Apparatus for th© Evolution of Dry Hydrog'en Chloride* 
By A. Gwiggner [ Zdt . angew . Ghem ., 1900, 1308 — 1309). — The 
apparatus consists of a 10 cm. wide cylindrical generating vessel, the 
bottom of which is drawn out to a tube 15 mm. wide and 12 cm, long ; 
this cylinder fits by a ground joint into a waste acid vessel, to the 
bottom of which is sealed a 25 mm. wide beaker, into which the tube 
passes to a depth of 10 cm. The waste acid vessel has a side opening to 
carry oft* the excess of hydrogen chloride which is trapped into a wash 
bottle containing water. The top of the cylinder, which is 7 cm. wide, 
is fitted with a ground, tubulated bulb thi*ough which passes a pear- 
shaped separating funnel, and also a side tube fitted with a stopcock 
as an outlet for the gas ; the stem of the funnel is drawn out to a 
tube 2 mm. wide and slightly bent sideways. 

The funnel, which holds about 200 c.c., is filled with strong sulphuric 
acid. The conical part of the generating cylinder is filled with pieces 
of glass tubing, on which are placed large lumps of ammonium 
chloride. By allowing the acid to drop on the lumps and turning the 
funnel round occasionally, hydrogen chloride is evolved and escapes 
through the side tube at the cop, whilst the solution of the aminonium 
sulphate runs into the beaker and in tbe waste acid vessel. 

L. BE K, 

Antoxidation : Supplementary Note. By Fritz Haber (ZelL 
phgsikal, Chem.^ 1900, 35, 608 — 609. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 720). 
— An acknowledgment that the catalytic influence of benzoic acid on 
the action of hydrogen peroxide had already been noticed by Engler 
and Weissberg (Abstr., 1900, i, 399), Schonbein^s example of 
oxidation, Bb + 0.3 + 112804== PbSO^ + HoOo, is resolved by the author 
into Pb + O3 + 2Br =Pb* ’ +H3O3, by an application of the ionic 
theory to his fundamental conception, the latter being interpreted 
by the equation : M + Oo + HgO = MO + H3O3. J. C. P. 

Til© Rendering Active Activiimng”) of Oxygen. By "Wil- 
helm Manchot (Amialen, 1900, 314, 177 — 199. Compare Maiichot 
and Herzog, Abstr., 1900, ii, 546). — With the object of throwing light 
on the rendering active of oxygen, the author has studied the oxida- 
tion of certain phenols in air. The hydroxy-derivatives of the higher 
hydrocarbons, which are easily converted into stable products, can be 
studied with ease, and it is found that hydrogen peroxide is always 
present at the close of the operation. In the case of the hydroxy- 
benzenes, a more complicated series of actions takes place. Alkaline 
quinol, for instance, is converted into quinone and qiiinhydrone, all 
three substances absorbing oxygen and producing hydrogen peroxide, 
which can then act on the materials mentioned. The investigation 
has been extended to hydrazobenzene, hydrazotriazoie, and lijdrazo- 
methyltriazole, which, when agitated with barium hydroxide in air, 
give rise to barium peroxide. 
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For experimental details and the autlioi^'s tlieoretical considerationsj 
reference must be made to the original paper. M. 0. F. 

■ Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on TMosuipbates. By Arnold 
K’abl {Ber,, 1901, 33, 3554 — 3555). — The author withdraws Hs pre- 
vious statement as to this action (compare this voL, ii, 16). The 
alkaline reaction developed on adding hydrogen peroxide to a solution 
of sodium thiosulphate^^ is due to liberation of sodium hydroxide in ac- 
cordance with the equation ^iSTaoSoOg + H 2 O 2 = NagS^Of. + 2]SraOII, and 
the green fluorescence in the liquid is probably due to a compound of 
the litmus with barium tetrathionate, A. L. 

Befractive Power of Tellurium in its Compounds. By G. 
Pellixi and Alfredo AIenin ( GazzeUa , 1900, 30, ii, 465— 475). — The 
refractive powers of the following compounds have been measured for the 
line Hrt : (1) tellurium tetrachloride (in benzene) ; (2) tellurium tetra- 
bromide (in ether) : (3) potassium tellurite (in water); (4) telluric acid 
(in water) ; and (5) telluriiimdiphenyi. Calculation of the atomic re- 
fraction of teliurinm from these results gives the following mean 
numbers. According to the Gladstone formula : (1) 32*53, (2) 33*82, 
(3) 26*10, ( 4 ) 24*65, (5) 32*07 ; for the Lorenz-Lorentz formula: (1) 
15*28, (2) 16*66, (3) 17*25, (4) 14*08, (5) 15*52. Thus, for the Glad- 
stone formula, the atomic refraction of tellurium is less in the oxygen- 
ated compounds than in the organic and haloid derivatives, a relation 
■which holds also for sulphur and selenium. The difference between 
the specidc refractions of telluric and sulphuric acids (15*57) is almost 
identical with the difference between those of telluriumdiphenyi and 
siilphurdiplienyl (15*01). The dispersion of telluriumdiphenyi is high, 
as is shown by the following numbers: (^ ^) - /XHa/t^== 0*02226 and 
(/^ii^"" 1) “ 78. T. H. P. 

Hydrogen Teliuride. By Edmund Ernyei (ZeiL anorg . 

1900, 25, 313 — 317). — Hydrogen teliuride mixed with 5 — 6 per cent, 
of hydrogen is obtained when tellurium as the negative pole is 
subjected to a current of 220 volts in an electrolyte of 50’ per cent, 
sulphuric acid. It is essential that the electrolyte should be cooled to 
- 15*^ or - 20° that organic substances and air should foe excluded, and 
that the mixed gases should be dried at once with calcium chloride and 
phosphoric oxide. The hydrogen teliuride separates in lemon-yellow 
needles melting at - 54° when the mixture of gases is cooled with 
solid carbon dioxide. It is a colourless, poisonous gas, decomposes 
immediately in contact \vith air, or even in a sealed tube, and in two 
days when kept in a mixture of ice and salt. It bums with a bright 
blue flame, is somewhat soluble in water, and with potassium and 
sodium hydroxides yields colourless tellurides which become red and 
decompose on exposure to the air. It reduces ferric to ferrous chloride 
and mercuric to mercurous chloride, and decolorises iodine and 
bromine solutions. The vapour density, determined by Humas^ 
method, was found to be 65*1 (H=i:l) or 4*49 (air=:l) agreeing with 
the formula TeHa. E. C. E. 

Combustion of Nitrogen. By Eobebto Salvadori { Gazz & tta ^ 
^ 1900, 30, ii, 389 — -404), — In order to obtain the non-absorbable 
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portion of gas emanating from, the earth, the author burns the gas in 
oxygen in a special apparatus which admits of the products of com- 
bustion being absorbed and the residue collected. The combustion 
takes place in the bulb of an inverted retort, into which the gas is led 
by a tube which is surrounded by a wider tube for the admission of 
the oxygen ; the products of combustion pass along the neck of the 
retort into an adapter and thence into the absorbing bulbs, &c. By 
this means, the whole of the combustible portion of the gas is readily 
removed, but it is found that when a large excess of ox^^gen is used, a 
part of the nitrogen also undergoes combustion. With the same 
apparatus, a series of experiments has been carried out on the com- 
bustion of hydrogen in various mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen, with 
special reference to the amount of nitrogen consumed and the 
quantities of ammonia and of nitrous and nitric acids produced. One 
of the experiments, chosen at random from the table given, had the 
following results : between 60 and 70 litres of hydrogen were burnt 
in 80 litres of a mixture containing 67*64 per cent, of oxygen and 
32*36 per cent, of nitrogen, the total nitrogen transformed being 
254*58 c.e. or 0*3182 gram. As the projiortion of nitrogen to 
oxygen in the mixture is gradually increased, the quantity of nitrogen 
undergoing combustion rises to a maximum and then fails. Previous 
heating of the gases does not seem to have an appreciable effect on the 
proportion of nitrogen attacked, which is, however, increased by in- 
creasing the capacity of the combustion chamber. .Using for the 
latter a flask of about 18 litres capacity, kept cool by means of water 
flowing over it and passing also a current of steam into the flask, 40 
litres of hydrogen when burnt in 50 litres of a mixture containing 60 
per cent, of oxygen and 40 per cent, of nitrogen, gave a yield of 
456*12 c.c. of nitrogen entered into combination; this represents the 
greatest amount of transformation obtained in the author’s experi- 
ments. Berthelot’s experiments (Abstr., 1899, ii, 648; 1900, ii, 475, 
476, 538) are referred to. T, H. P. 

Action of Alkali Hydroxides and Alkaline Earths on 
Arsenic Pentasnlplaide. By Le Boy W. McGay [Zeit, anorg. 
Chem.^ 1900, 25, 459 — 467). — ^The author has repeated his work on 
the preparation of thioxyarsenie acids (Abstr., 1899, ii, 745) in con- 
sequence of a statement by Weiiiland and Lehmann [Ghetn. Zeit.f 1889, 
23, 865) that monothioxyarsenates are not formed. The results 
confirm those previously obtained, namely, that when arsenic penta- 
sulphide is dissolved in warm solutions of an alkali hydroxide, 
ammonia or calcium, strontium or barium hydroxides, monothioxy- 
arsenates and dithioxyarsenate.s are fox^med, of which the monothioxy- 
arsenate predominates. E. C. R. 

Density of Carbon Dioxide in the Solid and Liquid State. 
By U. Behx {Ann, Phys,, 1900, [iv], 3, 733 — 743).— By means of sus- 
pension in ether, the density of solid carbon dioxide at — 79“^ and under 
the pressure of 1 atmosphex^e is found to be 1*53. The density of the 
liquid under the pressure of its saturated vapour between -f 25° and 
— 57° has been determined by a float method, allowance being mad© 
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for tlae contraction of the float at the liigli pressures. The following 
are tlie values obtained : 


Temperature. 

Density, 

Temperature. 

Density. 

24-3° 

0*7202 

- 14*7° 

1*0051 

22’4 

0*7395 

-26*9 

1*0626 

197 

0*7740 

-37*4 

1*1054 

16A 

0*8061 

-48*6 

1*1503 

9-3 

0‘8661 

-57*5 

1*1809 

0‘1 

0*9255 




Tbe results obtained agree well with those of Amagat (Abstr., 1892^ 
934), so far as the range of temperature is the same. J. C. P. 

Mectrolytio Preparation of Alkali Metals from fused Alkali 
Chlorides. By Arthok Fischer {Zeit. Mlehtrochem,, 1900, 7, 
349 — 354).— The author's experiments were made with a mixture of 
potassiiim and sodium chlorides in molecular proportion, from which 
sodium containing about 1 per cent, of potassium is obtained by 
electrolysis. The anode was of carbon, the cathode of iron, and the 
cathodic current density 5 to 10 amperes per sq. cm., the salt being 
fused by the current itself. The chief source of loss of sodium was 
found in the circulation set up in the liquid by the evolution of 
chlorine at the anode. The flow of liquid thus produced carries 
globules of metal away from the cathode towards the anode, where it 
recombines with chlorine. After many unsuccessful attempts, this 
source of loss was almost entirely eliminated by interposing a 
partition, dipping a little below the surface of the bath, between the 
electrodes. The partition consisted of a water-cooled iron tube 
of rectangular section covered externally by plates of marble. 

T. E. 

f Solubility of Alkali Chlorides and Chlorates. By F. 
^,|tVlNTELER {Zeit. Ekklroehem,, 1900, 7, 360 — 362). — Tables are 
giyen of the solubility of (1) potassium chloride in solutions of 
potassium hydroxide, (2) sodium chloride in solutions of sodium 
hyapxide, (3) sodium chlorate in solutions of sodium chloride, and 
- (4) i^iotassium chlorate in solutions of potassium chloride, all at 20T 
^The ^pecidc gravities of the solutions are also included. -T, E. 

Propfties of Sodium Peroxide. By George F. Jaubert 
{Oompt.^end., 1901, 132, 35 — 36). — Sodium peroxide prepared by the 
action Oj^oxygen on the metal is yellow and not white, and the colour 
deepens heating. It becomes very dark when heat/O'i 
temperatire in contact with silver, but^,, tine metal is attacked. 
Coinmeref;! samples of the peroxide which are white owe the absence 
of colour '"^0 the presence of a, considerable proportion of the 
hydroxide -and carbonate. Co>^trary to the usual statements, pure 
sodium perc^xide does not deliquesce even after prolonged exposure to 
the air; it Changes from yellow to white owing to its conversion into 
carbonate. ^ If, howev^^'? the peroxide ^-xposed to air freed from 
the results aro and will be described 

su, SQdently. C. H. B 
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Combination of Silver and Oxygen, By Marcellin P. E. 
Beethelot {Cornet: 1900, 131, 1159 — 1167). — Pare silver foilj 

wlien heated at 600 — 550° in sealed tubes containing dry oxygen, is 
disintegrated and partly converted into a yellowish-white powder 
giving the reactions of argentous oxide, Ag^O, which seems to consist 
of a loisture of this compound with the finely divided metal. 
Comparable experiments made with dry air gave similar results. 
When moist oxygen or air is employed, the disintegration of the 
metal is more pronounced and the absorption of gas is greater. 
There is an appreciable action at 200°, but no alteration of the metal 
is observed at 100°. No disintegration occurs when the metal is 
heated at 550° with nitrogen, steam, or carbon dioxide. G. T. M. 

Carbon Monoxide and Sliver. By IMaecellin P. E. Beethelot 
{Oompt. rend,, 1900, 131, 1167 — 1169. Compare preceding abstract). 
— Pure silver foil, when heated for 4 hours at 500° in a sealed tube 
containing dry carbon monoxide, is found to have withdrawn a con- 
siderable amouut of carbon from this oxide, whilst an analysis of the 
gaseous residue indicates a diminution in the volume of gas and a 
production of 3*6 per cent, of carbon dioxide. This reaction begins 
even at 300°, but at this temperature its progress is very slow. Carbon 
monoxide, when heated at temperatures not exceeding 550°, yields 
carbon dioxide without depositing carbon ; it is therefore probable that 
the deposition of carbon in the foregoing experiment results from the 
decomposition of a silver carbonyl compound analogous to the corre- 
sponding iron derivative. G. T. M. 

Hydrogen and Silver. By Mabcellin P. E. Beethelot (OompL 
re7zd,f 1900, 131, 1169 — 1170. Compare preceding abstracts). — Silver, 
when heated for 6 hours at 500 — 550° in sealed tubes containing hydro- 
gen, shows signs of disintegration, which are, however, less pronounced 
than w^hen produced by heating the metal in oxygen or carbon monoxide. 
The metal is permeable by gases at a red heat, for on heating a silver 
crucible containing sodium hydrogen carbonate over a gas flame at a 
temperature below the fusing point of sodium carbonate, it is found 
that, after 20 to 30 operations, the crucible has become charged with 
sodium and is very brittle. The presence of the alkali metal in the 
substance of the crucible is due to the reduction of the carbonate by 
the gases, particularly hydrogen and carbon monoxide, arising from 
the gas flame. G. T. M. ' 

Calciom Amalgam. By Johann Schurgee anorg, Climn ,, 
1900, 25, 425 — 429), — Calcium amalgam, CaHgg, obtained by heating a 
mixture of calcium with mercury in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide 
at 200 — 220°, crysfcaliises in rhombic prisms or needles. It is a reducing 
agent, is unaltered at the ordinary temperature by dry hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, or nitrous oxide, and oxidises slowly in dry air but very quickly 
in moist air. When heated wuth dry ammonia at the boiling point 
of mercury, it is converted into a mixture of calcium hydride and 
nitride, which decomposes violently in contact with water, volu- 

tion of hydrogen and ammonia. When heated with nitrons ’^de,‘it 
is converted into calcium oxide without the formation of nitride or 

8 
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nitrosyl calcmm. When lieated with phosphine, it yields calcium 
phosphide and a yellow sublimate of mercury phosphide, 

E. C. R, 

Calcium Carbide and Silicon Carbide as Reducing* Agents 
for Metallic Oxides, Salts, and Ores. By B. Keumann {Ghem> 
1900 , 24 , 1013 — 1014). — Chlorides are most easily reduced by 
calcium carbide; they must be quite dry, and are mixed with oxide, 
so that the reaction is M.^O + 2MG1 4- CaOg == 6M -h OaCl^ + 200 [M = a 
metal]. Sodium chloride, or, better, a mixture of sodium and potass- 
ium chlorides, may be added as a dux. Copper, lead, and nickel can 
be obtained in a button ; some metals remain in small scattered 
globules, and others volatilise to a large extent. 

Sulphates, mixed with oxides, can be reduced according to the 
equation M2SO4 + 2M2O + OaC^ = 6M + CaSO^+^OO ; in the absence of 
oxide, a sulphide is formed. Carbonates are reduced according to the 
equation M2CO3 4 - 2M2O -I- CaOg ~ 6M + CaCOg 4- 2CO. Oxides and 
roasted ores can be reduced in many cases, not in others ; the reaction 
is SM^O 4 - CaOg - CaO 4 - 6M 4 - 200. 

The reduction was effected in a clay crucible, which was heated in 
a gas furnace. The method is too expensive to find general applica- 
tion on the manufacturing scale ; in the case of the rarer metals, 
where its cost is of less importance, the aluminium method is prefer- 
able, as it is neater, and requires no external heat. 

Carborundum (silicon carbide) also reduces metallic oxides ; sodium 
carbonate must be added as a flux. C. F. B. 

Reduction by means of Calcium Carbide. By Fa. von 
Kugelgen {Chem. Zeit., 1900, 24, 1060 — 1061. Compare bTeiimann, 
preceding abstract). — When calcium carbide is heated with a chloride in 
the absence of an oxide, the reaction is 2MCi -P CaO^ = 2M 4* CaClg 4- 20, 
and the reduced metal does not fuse to a single button. A mixture 
of chloride and oxide, or an oxide alone, is not reduced according to 
the equations given by Neumann ; the reactions are really 
4M2O4-2MCl4-CaC2==10M4-CaGl2 = 2CO2; ^ fiM.p 4-CaC2-Ca04- 

10M4"2COn5 the gas evolved being almost entirely carbon dioxide. 

0. F. „B. 

Electrolysis of Calcium Chloride with Reference to the 
Formation of Chlorate. By Samuee A. Tuckeb and Herbert R. 
Moody {J, Zoc, Ohem, Ind,^ 1900, 19, OTT— 981). — The electrolysis of 
aqueous calcium chloride gives rise to a mixture of calcium 
chlorate and hypochlorite in proportions depending on the conditions ; 
details are' given of a large number of experiments made to determine 
tbe cogifitions most favourable to 'the formation of chlorate, with a 
view to utilising practically the waste calcium chloride of the 
ammonia soda process. The best concentration appears to be approxi- 
mately 20 per cent., with horizontal platinum electrodes separated by 
10 cm. ; platinum is the only metal capable of withstanding the action. 
The electrodes, should be of the same size, with a current, density of 
8 amperes per sq. decimetre ; the best temperature is 80° The 
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addition of sodiiini dichromate or hydroxide is advantageous under 
certain specified conditions. After the electrolysis has proceeded for 
about 14 hours, there is an appreciable drop in the efficiency, but this 
is not so great as to seriously interfere with the working value of 
the process, the efficiency after the 49th hour being about 76 per cent. 

W. A. D. 

Radioactive Substances. By Fritz Giesel {Ber.^ 1900, 33, 
3569 — 3671. Compare this vol., ii, 19). — The mother liquor from the 
recrystallisation of 2 kilos, of radium-barium chloride, after removing 
the greater portion of the lead and practically the whole of the 
radium, yields a precipitate with ammonia which is strongly radio- 
active, the activity of the insoluble oxalates of the rare earths 
subsequently obtained from the filtrate being quite small in 
comparison. The active precipitate, when dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid and subjected to the action of hydrogen sulphide, furnishes a 
sulphide which is yellow at first and then turns brown, the total 
product weighing 3 mg. and being as strongly radio-active as highly 
concentrated radium preparations. The rays emitted by' the sulphide 
resemble those of polonium, readily undergoing absorption, and 
behaving similarly in the magnetic field. After one month, the 
preparation showed no diminution in radio-activity ; it does not 
contain bismuth, but yields an insoluble sulphate, probably the lead 
salt, which is, however, far less active than the product subsequently 
obtained by precipitation with ammonia ; the residue left on 
evaporating the final filtrate is also decidedly active. The radio- 
activity of these active fractions does not equal that of the original 
sulphide. 

Rontgen rays and those emitted by radium are similar in their 
physiological action. About 0*2 gram of radium-barium chloride 
contained in a celluloid capsule, and applied for 2 hours to the inner side 
of the arm, produced a slight irritation which after 3 weeks developed 
into acute inflammation followed by desquamation and recovery of the 
affected part. The leaves of plants, when submitted to the rays, lose 
their chlorophyll and fade ; paper when similarly treated becomes 
brown and friable. G. T. M. 

Plumbic Sulphate. By Karl Elbs and F. Fischer 
Blektroohem,} 1900, 7, 343 — 347). — Plumbic sulphate is formed by 
electi’olysis of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*7 to I’S at temperatures not 
exceeding 30° with a current density at the anode of 0*02 to 0*06 
amperes per sq. cm. The anode is of lead and should be immersed in a 
considerable volume of acid and separated from the cathode by a 
porous pot. The salt is partially deposited during the electrolysis in 
the form of a mud containing 60 to 85 per cent of plumbic sulphate ; 
a purer salt is afterwai’ds deposited in indistinct crystals from the 
anode liquid. 

Plumbic sulphate has a faint greenish-yellow shade, 100 c.c. of 
concentrated .sulphuric acid dissolve about 0*345 gram of it at 30° ; 
it reacts ' with or is insoluble in ail ordinary solvents. Water 
decomposes it at once into sulphuric acid and lead peroxide. Sul- 
phuric acid of sp. grt less than 1*65 produces the same change more 

8—2 
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or less quickly at the ordinary temperature. Concentrated hydro- 
chloric and acetic acids dissolve it, forming lead tetrachloride and 
tetracetate. As an oxidising agent, it resembles but is ^ more 
energetic than lead peroxide. With cold concentrated sodium 
hydroxide solution, a pliimbate is formed. 

Plumbic sulphate forms double salts with the sulphates of the 
alkali metals, ammonia, and the amines such as KgPb (804)3 
(NH4)gPb(S04)3. These are more stable than the single salt. They 
may l3e prepared by adding the finely powdered alkali sulphates to the 
solution of plumbic sulphate in concentrated sulphuric acid or by 
electrolysis (with lead anode) of sulphuric acid to which these salts 
have been added. 

The ammonium and potassium salts are yellow, indistinctly 
crystalline powders, almost insoluble in sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*7 j 
toward reagents, they behave like plumbic sulphate. 

The formation of plumbic sulphate explains the rjapid disintegration 
of the positive plates of accumulators when charged with too high 
currents. ' T. E. 

Thallium Bromooblorides. By Victor Thomas (Oompt rend.y 
1900, 131, 1208 — 1211. Compare this voL, ii, 60). — The orange powder, 
obtained by adding to thallous chloride suspended in water sufficient 
bromine to convert it into a compound of the type TI2X3, dissolves in 
boiling water and its solution on cooling to 24° deposits a hromo- 
ehloride, Tl4Cl3Br3, crystallising in orange, hexagonal plates. A deposit 
of orange needles grouped in fern-like aggregates is produced on 
concentrating the solution but it is invariably contaminated with 
crystals of the preceding compound. The mother liquors on evaporation 
yield first a second crop of hexagonal plates and then a second crop 
of acicular crystals. These products all contain less bromine than 
the compound obtained in the first crystallisation. G. T. M. 

Polysnlphides of Copper. By Adelbeet Eossing anorg. 
Cliem.f 1900, 25, 407 — 414 ). — Copper liexmulpliide^ formed 

in very small quantity when copper salts are precipitated with 
yellow sodium sulphide solutions. It is easily prepared by fusing a 
mixture of anhydrous copper sulphate, sodium carbonate, and sulphur, 
dissolving the fused mass in cold water in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
and precipitating the clear solution with hydrochloric acid ; the 
orange-red precipitate is dried over sulphuric acid and extracted with 
carbon disulphide. All operations must be conducted at a low 
temperature and with the least possible exposure to the air. Copper 
hexasiilphide dissolves in solutions of alkali or barium polysulphides, 
is decomposed into copper sulphide by colourless alkali sulphides, and 
is converted into the dark blue sviphide, Cu4Sg, when shaken with 
concentrated ammonia. The trisul 2 )Mde, Cu^Sg, obtained by treating 
the liexasulpliide in a reflux apparatus with boiling ether or carbon 
disulphide, is a dark brown, amorphous powder, more stable than the 
hexasiilphide, and is converted into cupric sulphide when boiled with 
alcohol. E. C. E. 

Copper Selenides. By Hexri Eorzes-Biagox {Compt rend,, 
1900, 131, 1206 — 1208). — Cupric seienide, OuSe, formerly prepared 
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by Eerzeliiis, is obtained in bluish- black, prismatic needles by heating 
cupric chloride at 200° in a stream of hydrogen selenide ; at higher 
temperatures, the product fuses and begins to decompose. Cuprous 
selenide, CiigSe, is produced as an olive-green precipitate by the action 
of hydrogen selenide on a hydrochloric acid solution of cuprous 
chloride. This substance is obtained in lustrous octaliedra and 
tetrahedra either by passing hydrogen selenide over the heated 
chlorides of copper or by reducing cupric selenide at a red heat in 
a current of hydrogen. Copper selenite, when reduced by hydrogen 
at high temperatures, yields only metallic copper, but crystals of 
cuprous selenide are produced when the salt is heated with carbon. 

The selenides are decomposed by hydrogen chloride either in 
solution or at high temperatures, in the former case, hydrogen selenide 
being evolved; they are readily attacked by chlorine, oxidised to 
cupric selenite by nitric acid and dissolved by sulphuric acid with the 
evolution of sulphur dioxide. Ammonia attacks the cuprous selenide 
rather more readily than the cupric compound, whilst both substances 
are partially soluble in ammonium hydrosulphide. Gr. T. M. 

Alleged Volatility of Mercurous Chloride at 37°. Eeduction 
of Mercurous Compounds by Animal Tissues. By Margo So ave 
(Chem. Oe?itr,f 1900, ii, 1147 — 1148; from Giorn. Farm. Ghim.^ 1900, 
50, 433 — 439). — The author has been unable to confirm Piccardfs 
observation that when powdered calomel, calomel ointment, or calomel 
suspended in water is heated at 37°, mercury vapour is evolved. 
Mercurous chloride and other mercurous compounds are decomposed, 
however, by the action of the gastric juice, intestinal fluids, the liver, 
kidneys, or blood, muscular tissue or proteids, with formation of 
mercury vapour. E. W. "W. 

Solubility of Mercury Haloid Salts, and especially of 
Mercuric Iodide, in Organic Solvents. Bj Ottokar Slug {ZeiL 
anorg, Chem., 1900, 25, 399 — 404). — The solubilities of mercuric 
chloride, bromide, and cyanide and of mercurous chloride at 18 — 20° in 
chloroform, tetrachloromethane, bromoform, ethyl bromide, and 
ethylene dibromide are given, as are those of mercuric iodide in 
chloroform, tetrachloromethane, ethylene dichioride, isobutyl chloride, 
ethyl bromide, methyl, ethyl, isopropyl or isobutyl alcohol, 
methyl or ethyl formate, methyl or ethyl acetate, ether, acetone, 
acetal, chloral, epichlorhydiun, hexane, and benzene. Of these 
solvents for the iodide, methyl alcohol (6*512 in 100) is the best and 
hexane (0'072 in 100) the worst. The solutions of the iodide are 
yellow except in the case of ethyl bromide ; the crystals which separate 
from them are either yellow or red, and all become red on standing 
(Kastle and Clark, Abstr., 1900, ii, 141). The red colour of the 
solutions in ethyl bromide and bromoform, is due to the liberation of 
iodine, which does not take place in the dark. Lead iodide is slightly 
decomposed in a similar manner when dissolved in ethyl bromide. 

E. a E. 

Double Compounds of Mercuric and Potassium Iodides. 
By ’Wladimir Pawloff {J. Rusb. Phys. Ohem. Foe., 1900, 32, 
732 — 741). — A solution of mercuric iodide in aqueous potassium iodide 
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containing ilie salts in inoleerilar proportion deposits liygroscopic^ 
aciciiiar crystals of tiie composition whicii are soluble 

in alcoliol without eiiangej but are decomposed by water. Tke crystals 
melt at about i05^ and at 116*5^ are completely decomposed with 
forraaticn c>f a deep red liquid wMch boils at 191 — 193'b 

If the two salts are present in the aqueous solution in the ratio 
: IKI, the crystals obtained have the composition Hgl2,2KIj2H20] 
at iimli teiiiTien-itures. these decompose into potassium iodide and the 
double salt/HgL,Kl' T, H. P. 

Ceriaiii. By G. P. Duosssach (IJer.i 1900 , 33, 3506—3508). — 
Comiiierciai cenuiii earboiiate was partially piirided and then com 
vcittd into the double idtrate, this 

salt vcas fiaetioniillj crystallised some 200 times, but all fractions 
appear to be itientieal in eveiy lespect with the preparations obtained 
by older liietliods. Tlie dioxide whicli is formed on ignition always 
has a p:de yellow colour. 

The doulde nitrate and also the compound C'e2(N03)g,a^]SrH4lS[0g + aq 
are only slightly hygroscopic ; they ciystallise well, and any didymium 
salts are left in the mother liquors. Salts of lanthanum and the 
ytterite earths are somewhat more diiScnlt to remove, but, after three 
crystallisations can ba proved to bo absent. 

All metals of the cerium and yttrium groups dissolve readily in 
alkali carbonate solutions. J» J. S. 

Specti'a of Samarium and GadoEninm. By Eugene DEHABgAY 
(CmnjA W/ui., 1900, 131, 995 — 998 ).— The spectra of samarium and 
gadoliiiiiim previously described by the author (Abstr., 1900, 597, 656) 
ditibr ccmsideiably from those described by Exner (SUz. Acad. Illss. 

1900, 19j, and alihoiigh the actual measurements of the latter are 
probably more accurate, yet many of the lines are wrongly identitied. 
This is cine to the fact that the specimens were impure, and Exner 
attributed to samarium ail lines which were strong in the samarium 
spectrum anti weak in the gadolinium, and vice versi. This negative 
evidence leads to errors ; to obtain more certain results, the author has 
repeatedly piirided his specimens, and observed the variation of the 
lines with each increase of purity, only those being attributed to 
samarium which remain of constant intensity; the wave-lengths of 
these with their relative intensities are given. L. M. J. 

Position of Indium in the Classification of the Elements. 
By Gamille Ghaeeik and Etienne Renoabe (Co'mpL rent/., 1900, 131, 
1300 ' — 1303 . Compare Abstr., 1873 , 816 ). — Ccesmm indium 
CSj.80,j,liio(SO^)3,24H.20, was prepared by mixing hot concentrated 
Koliiticjiis of the sulphates of the two metals, and on cooling separated 
in crystals belonging to the cubic system. One hundred parts of 
water at 3 6*5^ dissolve 3*04 grams of the salt. Its ac|aeoiis solutions 
are add to litmus and deposit a precipitate on heating. EiiMdium 
mdiurn rndpAirky RhBC\,Jn2{B04)o,24H20, was prepared in a similar 
manner and crystallises in transparent octahedra. The existence of 
these tw'-o double sulphates of indium and also of its corresponding 
ammoniuin eoinpoimd, and the fact that its hydroxide is soluble in 
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alkalis, point to indium being more allied in properties to alummiiim 
than to iron. 

Indiimiacetylacetone, In2(CHAco)e, prepared bj the action of acetyl- 
acetone on indium oxide, crystallises in fiat, hexagonal prisms, melts 
at 183° and sublimes and decomposes at 260 — 280°; it is insoluble 
in boiling water or cold alcohol, but dissolves readily in boiling alcohol; 

H. Pu Le S. 

Hexahydi’ate of the Double Iodide of Manganese and 
Mercury. By D. Dobroserdoff (/. Buss. Fhys, €kem. Sog.^ 1900; 
82, 742 — 744). — A. saturated solution of mercuidc iodide in saturated 
aqueous manganous iodide deposits yellowish, prismatic crystals of the 
composition MnIo,2Hgl2,6H20, which when heated melt in their 
water of crystallisation and at higher temperatures decompose com- 
pletely, leaving a residue of trimanganie tetroxide. T. H. P. 

Soluble Alkali Salts of Ferric Oxide and of Ferric Acid. 
By Fritz Haber [and in part Waldemar* Pick] {ZeiL BleUrochem.^ 
1900, 7, 215 — 221). — Poggendorf has stated that an anode of cast 
iron, in a concentrated solution of potassium hydroxide is oxidised to 
sodium ferrate ; with other kinds of iron, this is not the case. The 
authors find that, immediately after closing the electric circuit, all 
varieties of iron are oxidised to ferrate and that the action is con- 
tinuous provided that the solution of alkali hydroxide is concentrated 
and the current density low (about 0*001 ampere per sq. cm.). Tinder 
similar conditions, the yield of ferrate is greatest with cast iron and 
smallest wuth wrought iron ; it is also greater with sodium than with 
potassium hydroxide, probably on account of the greater solubility of 
sodium ferrate. The quantity of ferrate reduced at the cathode (a 
platinum wire) in a cell without a diaphragm is comparatively trifling. 
The yield of ferrate depends on the temperature; under the same 
conditions, traces only of ferrate were formed at 0° whilst at 70° the 
current efficiency was almost 100 per cent. 

When the ferrate solution is boiled for a sufficiently long time, it 
becomes colourless or pale yellow, provided that care has been taken to 
use materials wffiich are free from manganese. The yellowish solution 
contains a soluble ferrite and when kept deposits colourless crystals of 
a compound which very quickly decomposes when it is removed from 
the strongly alkaline liquid. The same solution of ferric oxide is 
obtained by boiling ferric hydroxide with a concentrated solution of 
sodium hydroxide. Addition of an alkaline sulphide gives a red 
coloration, due to the formation of the double alkali iron sulphide to 
which the “ red liquors ” of the Leblanc alkali manufacture owe their 
colour. 

When pure iron is boiled gently for a few minutes with concen- 
trated sodium hydroxide solution, the liquid is found to contain ferrous 
oxide. When exposed to air, this solution readily oxidises, to the 
ferric oxide solution. Both the solutions of feiTous and ferric oxide 
are readily oxidised to feri'ate by electrolytic oxygen. T« P. 

Crystalline Form of Luteocobaltic Chlorosnlphate and 
Cbioroselenate. ,By Tbiothee Klobb {Compt, 1900, 131, 

1305 — 1308). — Luteocobaltic chlorosnlphate, Co(NH3)gB04Gl,3H20, 
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crystaliises in prisms belonging to the rhombic system ; they are 
isomorplioizs with the ervstals of hiteocobaltic selenate, 
Lb{NH,),3SeOX1,3H.O. 

Fall erystallogmpiiic measurements of the crystals of both salts are 
given in the paper. H. Le B. 

Solubility of Some Salts in Water. By Eudolf Dietz^ 
Eobebt Fcxs, J. tox Wboche.w, and Franz AItlies AhhamlL 

phim.-tecJi. MeichsamlalL 1000,3, 425 — 477, and in part Eer., 1901, 33, 
36S6 — 360G). — The greater part cd this work has already been published 
(Isee Mylias and Funk, Abstr., 1S07, ii, 316, 442 ; Dietz, Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 221 ; Funk, Absir., ISuO, ii, The paper, however, describes 

also an investigation of sodium and ealciiiin chromates. 

-STormai sodium chromate, exists as deeaiiydrate, tetra- 

hjdrate, and anhydrous salt, each form having its own characteristic 
solubility ; whilst the solubility of the deeahydrate increases rapddly 
with risiiig temperature, that of the anhydrous salt increases only 
very slight iy, a beliavioiir analogous to that of the isoinorphous sodium 
sulphate. The cliehromate, ]Sra2Cr20-,2H20 is stable up to 83®, at 
whicli temperature it changes into the anhydrous salt. The existence 
of sodium trieliromate, (compare Stanley, Abstr., 1887, 110), 

is confirmed, but the authors show that it crystallises with 1 H.jO ; the 
saturated solution at 0® contains 80 per cent, of the salt. Sodiiini 
tetrachromate, Na/Jr^Oj.^,4H^O, has been prepared; it is stable in 
aqueous solution up to iOb about which temperature it decomposes 
into chroiBium trioxide and triehromate. 

When a saturated sodium hydroxide solution is added to a concen- ’ 
trated solution of normal sodium chromate, rhoinboliedral, yellow 
crystals separate of the composition Na^GTX^JSH^O — tetrasodium 
chromate ; these crystals are very deliquescent, take up carbon di- 
oxide from the air, and melt about 5U® ; they cannot be obtained 
below 0®‘. 

The solubility has been determined, and the conditions of existence 
studied, of five different modifications of calcium chromate ; these are 
(1) monoclinic dihydrate, CaCrO^.fiHoO, (2) rhombic dihydrate, (3) 
monohydrate, CaCr 04 ,H. 20 , (4) hemihydrate, CaC'r 04 , 4 H 40 , (5) anhy- 
drous salt. A crystallographic investigation of the first two modifica- 
tions is added. The monohydrate is characterised by the fact that its 
solubility falls rapidly with rising temperature, the saturated solution 
containing 11 -5 per cent, of the salt at 0®, and 3*1 per cent, at lOOT 
The above five modifications all exist in solution within a certain 
range of temperature; thus, at 18®, five distinct saturated solutions of 
calcium chromate may be obtained. J. 0. E. 

TJranmni Nitrate. By William Oeceisxer de Coxixck (Compt. 
re»X, 1900, 131, 1219 — 1220). — Uranium nitrate is insoluble in 
^troleum, the aromatic hydrocarbons, carbon disulpliide, or glycerol ; 

/ '4t 'dissolves in methyl, ethyl, propyl, isobutyl, or amyl alcohol and also 
ether, ethyl acetate, or formic or acetic acid, but is only 
sparingly soluble in turpentine. 

One p,rt of the salt dried at 85® dissolves in 2 parts of distilled 
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water at 13-“14° ; tlie beat of dissolution of U 0 ']!:^ 03 , 3 Il 20 at 17 — 18^ 
is 3-8 Cal. 

The nitrate dissolves in lime-water, but the solution subsequently 
yields a yellow, flocciilent deposit ; it is insoluble in solutions of aunnoiiia 
or the alkali hydroxides, but is readily soluble in mineral acids, 
whether dilute or concentrated. G. T. M. 

Uranium Nitrate. By William Oechsner de Coxixck (Oompt, 
rend., 1900, 131, 1303 — 1305). — Aqueous solutions of uranium nitrate 
are slowly decomposed by diffused sunlight; if the solutions are acidified 
with hydrochloric acid or acetic acid, they become extremely stable. 
Solutions of uranium nitrate in commercial methyl alcohol or ethyl 
alcohol are readily decomposed by diffused sunlight, a black uranium 
oxide being deposited. One part of uranium nitrate, dried at 90*^, 
dissolves in 55 parts of methyl alcohol at 11 — 13‘6° ; 30 parts of ethyl 
alcohol (85°) at 12*9 — 13°*; 65 parts of pure acetone at 11*9 — 12*2°, 
and in 5*6 parts of acetic acid of sp. gr. 1*035, at 14 — 14*5°. 

Tables are given of the sp. gr. of solutions of uranium nitrate in 
commercial methyl alcohol and in acetic acid. H. Le S. 

Production of Alloys of Tungsten and of Molybdenum in 
the Electric Furnace. By Charles L. Sargent (J. jbner, Ghem, 
Soc., 1900, 22, 783 — 791). — The author has prepared small specimens 
of alloys of both tungsten and molybdenum with other metals, by 
heating a suitable mixture of the oxides of the desired metals with sugar 
carbon in the electric furnace in a carbon crucible, sometimes with a 
magnesia lining. By operating on 5 to 10 grams of mixture of oxides 
and carbon with a current of 70 to 90 volts, and 100 to 150 amperes, 
the operation, was finished within 1 to 5 minutes. 

Whilst tungsten and bismuth did not yield an alloy, definite results 
were obtained with molybdenum and bismuth. Copper alloyed with 
tungsten, but it refused to do so with molybdenum. Both tungsten 
and molybdenum failed to alloy with tin, and whilst the former failed 
to combine with manganese, the latter readily united with it. Both 
metals seemed to alloy with the greatest ease with cobalt, chromium, 
and nickel ; these alloys may, perhaps, prove to be technically import- 
ant, if readily obtainable in large quantities. L. be K. 

A New Tungsten PhospMde. By Ed. Depacqz {Comj^L rend., 
1901, 132, 32 — 35). — When tungsten diphosphide is heated with copper 
in the electric furnace, it is decomposed ; but if it is heated with a 
large excess of copper phosphide in a graphite crucible in a wind fur- 
nace and the product treated with dilute nitric acid, a new. phosphide, 
WP, is obtained in grey, lustrous, prismatic crystals of sp. gr. 8*5. 
This tungsten monophosphide burns in air or oxygen at a red heat, and 
is likewise attacked by chlorine, but it is not decomposed by hydros 
fluoric or hydrochloric acid, or by hydrogen chloride. It is slowly 
oxidised by hot nitric acid, and is rapidly dissolved by a mixture of 
nitric and hydrofluoric acids, or by aqua I'egia. Sodium and potassium 
hydroxide solutions have no action on the phosphide, but the fused 
hydroxides and fused mixtures of alkali carbonates and nitrates readily 
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oxidisei! ir, wBilst Fused potassiniii lijdrogen sulpiiate attacks it 
slowly. G. H. B, 

Physico-clieiiiical Besearches on Tin. III. By Eenst Coheh 
{Eeit. VjOQ^ 35, 58S — 597. Compare Abstr.j 1900^ 

iij S3, 2ii’j -iOS = .~-“Tlie ebange of wliite tin into grey tin can be observed 
ill flings of tiie nietal, proving tbe iiieoiTeetness of the old view of 
Lewalil^, aceortling to wliicli the cnange took place only in block tin^ 
and was |>roba.bly due to a strained condition of the crystals* Me- 
eliaiiical viliratioii is found, so far, to be without iiifinence on the 
transforn'iatioii of white into giey tin. The presence of cobalt nitrate 
a€ecti', not only the velociij of t'ne transformation grey tin ^rr white 
tin, but also the teaiperature of the maximum vedocity. The velocity 
of ihe trail sfuunaiiun is, further, very dependent on the history of the 
tin invest ipuited,, and cunslstenfc results can be obtained only wnth 
specimens whieii have been subiect to the same conditions. 

J. C. P. 

Composition of Thorium Hydride and Nitride. By Camille 
Matioxom and Mabcel Belkpixe {Co‘mj}L mitd.i 1901, 132, 36 — 38). — ^ 
The hydride obtained by the action of hydrogen on thorium at a dull 
red heat has the composition ThH^, and is readily dissociated at high 
tempe 2 ‘atiires. 

The nitride obtained by heating thorium to redness in a current of 
nitrogen has the C‘ompo.sition Th*.N^, and is slowly decomposed by cold 
water, but more rapidly on heating. 

The liydiitle and the nitride burn in oxygen without incandescence. 

C. H. B. 

Hydrated Bismuth Oxide. By Paul Thibault {J, Fkarm,^ 1900, 
[vi], 12, 330 — 561). — Bismuth oxide, prepared by the addition of an 
alkali to a solution of bismuili nitrate or chloride, always contains some 
basic nitrate or eliioride. It may, however, be obtained free from 
tiiese compounds by taking advantage of the fact that bismuth oxide is 
soluble in a solution of potassium hydroxide which contains glycerol. 

Bismuth nitrate is intimately mixed with glyceiol, water is added 
until the salt is entmely dissolved, and then potassium hydroxide 
until the precipitated oxide is redissolved. If dilute sulphuric acid is 
then added, a precipitate of bismuth oxide is produced, which is entirely 
free from any* coinbinecl acid, and after drying in air, or in a vacuum 
over sulphuric acid, or at 100 — 105% has the composition BiaO^.H^O. 

H. B/LeS. 

Solabl© Bisnmtli Phosphate. By Clemexte Moxtemartixi and 
U. Egibi {(jazzetith 1900, 30, ii, 431 — 446). — The preparation sold 
under the name of ^Bismiithumphcsphoricum solubiie’ contains bismuth, 
sodium, and phosphoric acid, and is soluble in water. It is obtained 
by fusing together in certain proportions bismuth oxide, sodium hydr- 
oxide, and phosphoric acid. Its composition does not correspond with 
any formula representing the phosphorus present as either ortho-, meta-, 
or pyrO“phosphoric acid, but agrees well with Bif5Ha-gPog0|25,3H20. 
After px’'edpitatiiig and I’emoving the , bismuth from the solution as 
'Smfp&iie, the phosphorus is found to be present mostly as metaphos- 
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plioric acidj together with small quantities of the pyro-acid. In 
concentrated solution, the compound undergoes rapid hydrolytic dis- 
sociation, whilst with dilute solutions the change takes place slowly in 
the cold, hut quickly on boiling ; in all eases, a white precipitate is 
obtained, consisting of a mixture of bismuth oxide and phosphate 
containing the whole of the bismuth, the liquid at the same time 
acquiring an acid reaction and answering to the tests for meta- and 
pyro-phosphoric acids. On electrolysing an aqueous solution of the 
siihstance, bismuth is deposited on the anode, and a mixtme of bismuth 
oxide and phosphate is precipitated. The depression of the freezing 
point of an aqueous solution shows that the compound is resolved into 
a number of ions, and, notwithstanding the precipitation of bismuth 
phosphate and oxide, the depression continuously increases ; the 
electrical resistance, in a similar manner, shows a gradual decrease^ 
From aqueous solutions alkalis precipitate mixtures of bismuth oxide 
and phosphate, whilst hydrochloric acid precipitates bismuth metaphos- 
phate. On suspending the compound in ethyl or methyl alcohol and 
passing a current of hydrogen sulphide through the liquid, no precipita- 
tion of bismuth sulphide occurs, but this immediately takes place on 
adding water. T. H. 

Reduction of Nitroso-compounds of Rutlieniiim and Os- 
mium. By Leopold Brizaed {Ann. Cldm. Fhys.^ 1900, [vii], 21, 
311 — 383). — The paper contains a very detailed account of a study of 
ruthenium double salts, some of the results having been already pub- 
lished (Abstr., 1899, ii, 559, 664). 

BihydroTuilieniimi mtrosohyclroxidej 
duced either by the reduction of the nitrosohydroxide, NO’llii(OII)3j 
with an alkaline solution of formaldehyde or by the action of am- 
monia on potassium ruthenate, forms a gelatinous, dark-brown pre- 
cipitate which on treatment with hydrochloric acid and potassium 
chloride yields the crystalline double chloride, ]SrO*B2H2Cl3,3KCi,2IICl; 
this salt is also obtained by the addition of potassium chloidcle to a 
solution of ruthenium nitrosochloride, IsTO'EuCig, or the double 
nitrite, Eu2(K02)^^j,4K2!^’02, reduced by boiling with stannous chloride. 
Although stable at 360% the double salt decomposes at higher tem- 
peratures with evolution of nitrogen, chlorine, hydrogen chloride, 
and water • it is reduced by hydrogen at a dull red heat, the volatile 
products being ammonium chloride, hydrogen chloride, and water, 
whilst the residue consists of ruthenium and potassium chloride. 

The crystals of the double salt are very sparingly soluble in cold 
water, and when dissolved in this solvent the substance exists in a parti- 
ally dissociated condition, the amount of dissociation increasing as the 
temperature rises. Chlorine passed into the freshly-prepared solution of 
the double chloride yields a precipitate of ruthenium tetroxide. 

-The oxychloride, N0’Bu2H20l2‘0H,2H30, is precipitated by the 
addition of potassium hydi*oxi(ie to the aqueous solution, whilst excess 
of this reagent produces the hydx-oxide ]S[0*Eu2H2(0H)g,2H20. 

The double mmnonium chloride, ]SiO*Ru2H2Cl3,2HCl,3NH4Cl, is pro- 
duced on adding excess of ammonium chloride to the aqueous solution 
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of tlie corresnoiidinii salt ; the mlmr salt has a similar com- 

position, i\i3-i:ii,H^x:h,2HCi:3AgCl ^ 

BihiiJ.rfjruth:)UJjm niirosochhjride^ NO’Eo^HoCL^jSHCij is an amor- 
phous reildish-brown precipitate obtained on evaporating to dryness 
the Iiydrocliloiie acid solution of the corresponding oxychloride or 
hydroxide. 

J }fi 'rii om od ilf y Irondhe n him u itrosoclt loride, 

jirejuired by the action of ammonia on the preceding double chlorideSj 
separates in oraiige-yeiiow crystals. 

Tiie tlonble mli. XO'Ilu.^IXCi.xdHCljoKBrj produced by adding 
p*otri>siiuii i'jroiiiide to a Jiydrocaloric acid solution of dihydrorutlieniiim 
nitrosijcliioiide, separates in brown, anisotropic crystals si^ariiigly 
soluble ill water ; it yields the oxychloride, NO'RiuHoGl^’OH, on treat- 
iiieiit witii potassium i:jdroxide. 

The double bromide^ XO’flinILBio,2HBr,3KBr, and the ammonio- 
derivative, NO'liiAlX.(NH3XBr;3,’21iBr, are obtained by methods 
siniiiar to those employed for the chlorine derivatives ; it was, however, 
found impossible to isolate the corresponding double iodides. 

The dmihk silver nilnie, RiioII.2(N0.3)4,3AgX0.^,*2H.20, is a brownish* 
yellow precipitate produced by adding silver nitrate to a cold solution 
of the corresponding potassium salt (compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 664), 
on double decomposition with ammonium chloride, it yields the cor- 
responding double mnmminm mU, E;U2H2(N0.2)4,SXH4N02,2H2^' 
i^olmsium: aMimcklorO’OsmMe, XH2*OsCl2>2KCl, is a crystalline 
salt prepared by reducing potassium osmiamate with stannous chloride; 
its k^drockWkie has the composition indicated by the formula 
XH2‘'()sCl3,2K,Ci,iIOi. The solutions obtained by reducing the 
osmiamate with formaldehyde or ferrous chloride do not yield erys- 
taliisable double salts. G. T. M. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Enrichment of Mineral Veins by Later Metallic Sulphides. 
By Walter Harvey Weed {Bull, GeoL Soc, Amer.j 1900, 11, 179 — 206), 
— Silver, copper, lead, drc., may be leached out as carbonates and sul- 
phates from the tipper gossan zone of mineral veins, and carried down 
by surface waters to be reduced again by sulphides of iron in the un- 
altered portions of the veia^ Rich secondary deposits of sulphides 
may thus be formed in veins which are in other parts poor. These 
changes are discussed in detail^ and suggestions are made as to the 
nature of the chemical reactions which may take place. L. J. S. 

' ""Moliawkite, Stibio-domeykite, Domeykite, Algodonite and 
some Artificial Copper Arsenides, By George A. Koexig (Amer, 
J: 1900, [iv], 10, 439—488). — General notes are given of the 

'Occurrence of copper arsenides in the Lake Superior copper mining 
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region, and two new ones are described tinder the names mohawkite 
and stibio-doniejkite. Mohawkite from the Afohawk mine, Keweenaw 
Co., Michigan, is massive and very brittle; the colour is grey with a 
tinge of yellow, tarnishing easily to dull purple. Analysis I gives the 
formula (Cti,Ni,Co) 3 As j the mineral is therefore a nickeliferons 
doineykite (CugAs). Domeykite from the Sheldon-Goliimbia mine gave 
II. Crystallised domeykite was produced by heating together copper 
and arsenic ; the arsenide, Cu.^As, is also formed at the same time* 
Stihio-doineyhite (anal. Ill), from the Mohawk mine, differs only from 
ordinary domeykite in containing a small percentage of antimony, 
amounting in one specimen to 1*29. Analy^sis lY (also CaOO.., 2*41 ; 
MgCOg, 0*60) is of an intimate mixture of mohawkite and whitneyite; 
as shown by other analyses, this mixture varies in composition. Algo- 
donite, of a steel-grey colour, from the Pewabic mine gave Y. 



As. 

Sb. 

Cu. 

Ki. 

Co, 

Fe. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 

I. 

28*85 

— 

61*67 

7*03 

2*20 

trace 

99-75 

8*07 

II. 

26*14 

— 

74*00 


"^06^ 


100*20 

7*9486 

III. 

26*45 

0*78 

72*48 


0*24 


99*95 

7*902 

lY, 

15*07 

— 

79*36 

0*61 

0*82 

0*36 

99*23 

— 

Y. 

16*08 

— 

83*72 


~Toi~ 


99*88 

8*383 


L. J. S. 

Tellurides from Colorado. By Ghaeles Palache (Amer. J, 

1900, [iv], 10, 419 — 427). — Sylvanite has already been inferred to be 
present in the tell uride ores of Cripple Creek (Abstr,, 1896, ii, 612, 
613), and recently crystals have been found in several of the mines. 
A detailed crystallographic description is given of this new material. 
The habit is tabular parallel to (010), or prismatic parallel to the zone 
[111, 010], and some crystals are twinned on (101). Sp. gr. 8*161. 
Analysis of crystals gives results agreeing with the sylvanite formula, 
AuAgTe^, 

An. Ag. Te. Fe. InsoL Total, 

26*09 12*49 60*82 1T9 1*02 101*61 

The goldschmidtite of Hobbs (Abstr., 1899, ii, 493) is shown to he 
crystailographically identical with sylvanite, the habit and twinning 
being the same as for the crystals now described. In an accompanying 
note, W. H. Hobbs admits this identity, and remarks on the untrust- 
worthiness of his analysis, which had to be made on a very small 
sample. 

Hessite crystals from Colorado are described ; these, although 
cubic, are rhombohedral in habit. L. J. S. 

Opals from Tuscany. By Giovanni D’Aghiaedi {Jahrh. 

1900, ii, 348 — 350 ; from AttiSoc. Toscana Sci, Mat. Froc. Ferk^ 1899, 
11, 114 — 136). — ^Determinations of the chemical and optical characters 
are given for seven varieties of opal from various localities in Tuscany. 
Analysis I is of grey, almost colourless, transparent opal occurring as 
nodules in serpentine at San Piero, Elba ; thin sections are optically 
isotropic. If, Opaque, milk-white opal occurring with, and graduating 
into, the last ; the porcellaneous appearance is due to enclosed air'. 
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it is almost isotropic. Ill, Black opaly as pitcli-like blocks at tlie 
contact of serpentine and granite from the same locality ; it is in. 
part feebly birefriiigent, and encloses bastite, iron oxides^ zircoBj 
and gornet. IT, Grey oj-al from Jano ; this is a silicified serpentines 
and is reined with chalcedony : it is almost isotropic, V, Red and 
grey opal oceiirring with serpentine at Impnineta, Morite^ 

from Banta Fiore, Alonte Amiata, is of diferent origin from the above, 
and lifts been formed in water through -whieh silicon fluoride has 
bubbled : it consists of alternate layers of isotropic opal and hire- 
fringcnt clia'Ieedoiiy. TIT, Diatoinaeeoiis earth from. Oastel di Piano, 
Monte Ami at a. 




1. 

JL 

III. 

IT, 

T. 

YL 

TIL 

SiO. ....... 



86*54 

82*11 

87*62 

8:3*13 

— 

— 

Al.Xb .... 
FelO.^' .... 


i- 0-49 

1*73 

/ 1*61 

1 5*50 

1-4.51 

1-71/ 

:3*43 

— 

— 

Cat) ■’ 


. 0-6 3 

0*55 

1*57 

0*36 

0*81 

— 

— 

MgO 


, 0*57 

0-74 

trace 

0*47 

1*73 

— 

— 


■9rF ... 

1*0*2 

5*68 

5*50 

4*90 

4-18 

0*22 

5*98 

- 130- 

-320'' 

6*48 

3*15 

2*49 

1*24 

3*18 

2*96 

1*97 

ired heat... 

0*53 

0*57 

1*09 

0*60 

1*87 

2*29 

3*57 

Total E.,0 


8*03 

9*40 

9*14 

G*74 

9*23 

5*47 

11*52 



99*27 

08*96 

99*9:3 

98*35 

98*33 

— 

— 

Bp. gr 


1*04-1*9 

7 2'065 

— 


— 

— 


Curves are given showing the amounts of water given off at different 
temperatures for each of the.se opals. The total ' water present and 
the temperature at win’eh it is lost, depends on the origin and the 
nature of tlie material ; for those of primary origin (I and VI) 
little water is Ic.st below lOOh Iso definite' formula can be given 
for opal. L. J. S. 

Chromite from Kraiibat, Upper Stjria. By Feaxz Riba 
{Zeit.imikL GeoL^ 1900, 337 — 341). — Here, as at other localities (Absfcr., 
1899, ii, 494), chromite occurs as a concentrated primary constituent 
in olivine-rock, which is usually altered to serpentine. Analysis of 
the chromite by R. Tambera gave ; 


SiO... 

4-3 


31 cO. 

0*7 


Cc0[?3. 

6 A 


FeO. 

9*1 


13*7 


Cr.O.j. 

56-2 


Dolomite from Ceylon. By IAiil Chr. Schiffer 
Mimchmi^ 1900, 32 — 45), — A coarsely crystalline dolom) 
as a band in gneiss at ITatteganm contains numeroiT| 
closures, of wliicdi the following analyses (in each easf 
two or more) are given, Selected clear rhouaboliedra of 
the results under I : cleavage angle, 73'A3' ; sp. gr 
rough material is shown by analysis II to be also noriHc' 
C'O.i. CaO. 3igO. Gangiw. 

L 47*72 30*45 21*87 — 

IL 46*88 31*12 20*85 0*87 


Total. 

99 ‘4 
L. J. S. 

\(Inauff.-I)is$, 
te occurring 
mineral en- 
tlia mean of 
'olomite gave 
2R96, The 
dolomite : 
Total. 
100*04 
99-72 . 
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Eounded prismatic crystals of sky-blue apatite gave the results 
under III : 

Total 

P.Og. GaO. FeO. MgO. Cl. F. IRQ, less 0 for ChF). 

IIL 40-19 54-43 1-16 1*20 1*06 3*16 Mil 99*63 

PHogopite as light brown, pyramidal crystals and scales with 
2E = 14'^23'5 gave IV, Hydrophlogopite occurs as globular and 
vermiform masses of a lighter colour than the phlogopite, with which 
it is often intergrown, and of which it is an alteration product ; analysis 
V shows it to differ from phlogopite in containing less alkalis and 
more water, and to differ from the vermiculites in containing more 
alkalis. Pale green serpentine, occurring as irregular and small 
globular inasse.s, gave results (VI), indicating that it has been derived 
from forsterite. Snow-white serpentine gave VII, which agrees, like 
the last, with' the formula, HgE/SigO;^^. 



SiOg. 

AlgOg. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

NagO.' 

HgO. 

Total. 

IV. 

39*71 

15*48 

— 

28*53 

8*99 

5*59 

98*30 

V. 

40*1S 

14*24 

— 

23*78 

7*69 

13*49 

99*33 

VI. 

39*29 

1*78 

1*82 

39*04 

— 

18*15 

10008 

Vll. 

39*65 

3*18 

1*75 

38*60 

— 

16*53 . 

99*71 


Pyrites occurs as crystals and grains, but is usually represented by 
limonite pseudomorphs. Analysis gave : Fe 44*99, S 53*79, gangiie 
1*22 = 100 * 00 . 

Spinel and pyrrhotite are also present as enclosures in the dolomite, 

L. J. S. 

Minerals of Ceylon. By Fe. GRUNLma {Zeit. Kryst. Mm,, 1900, 
33, 209 — 239). — An account of a mineralogical expedition to Ceylon. 
Several analyses of minerals by E. 0. Schiffer are given (compare 
preceding abstract). L, J. S. 

Influence of the Presence of Iron on the Change in State 
of Boracite. By Feiedeigh Bikne {JahrK Alin., 1900, ii, 108 — 116). 
— Crystals of boracite which contain iron (up to 7*9 percent. FeO) have 
a more or less pronounced greenish tint. With increase in temperature 
the colour gradually becomes deep bluish-green, but this change takes 
place before, and is not connected with, the change from the rhombie 
to the cubic modification of boracite. In boracite containing iron, the 
temperature at which the change in state takes place is sensibly higher 
(285°) than in colourless boracite (265°), and the change takes place less 
sharply. At 285°, the birefringence of iron- boracite becomes much 
weaker, the division into fields, as seen in polarised light, becomes 
different ; even at 400°, the material is not wholly isotropic. These 
optical anomalies, which are described in detail, are considered to be 
due to the isomorphous mixing of iron- and magnesium-boracite. 

L. I. S. 

Eobellazite, a new Mineral. By E. Cumenge {Bull. SoG.frane^. 
Min., 1900, 23, 17 — 18). — This was found in Colorado by M. Bobeiia:s 
as small, black, concretionary masses associated with carnotite (Abstr., 
1899, ii, 434 ; 1900, il, 599). From qualitative tests, it appears to be 
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a iiiolmte, taiitalatej and tungstate of vanadium^ with aluminiums iron? 
and manganese. L. J. S. 


Apophyllite from Sniitelma. By Anbees {Jahrh. Min., 

ii, lief. 354 — 357 ; from QeoL For* Fork., 1899, 21, 391 — 415). — 
xipopIiTlIite from Mount Sulitelma, in northern Scandinavia, forms, 
with Ftilbite, a crust on pyritiferoiis quartz. The weathered crystals 
on the exterior are white and opaque, but the inner ones are colourless 
and transparent. Aleasiirements are given of the numerous vicinal 
faces, wi’iich are more abundant on fhe cloudy, weathered crystals ; 
these appear to he connected with a loss of %vater, since they may be 
artitleiallj developed by simply heating the crystals. The optical ex- 
amination shows the presence of a central portion of ch romocy elite 
si'nTcnini:led by leiieocyclite, and the change in the optical characters 
observed on lieating the isolated chromocyclite ’\siiggests that the 
latter has been derived from the former by the loss of abept 2 percent, 
of water. The following analysis of crystals, by L. Pianiberg, gives 
the formula i^umeroiis determinations are 

given of the loss of water, at dif event temperatures, of apophyllite 
from various localities : 

Sid,. X\.0,!l\SXF CaO. K.-.O. Xa.O. HoO. . F. Total. 

52*61 2*23 23-82 4-96 0-05 15*67 1*24 100*58 

L. J. S. 


Zeagonite as a new Alteration Product of I7ephelite. By 
Stakislaus J. Thucutt {IhiK Inttmoi. Acad. BcL Cracoto, 1899, 
168-169; and JuMl Aim., lOOO, ii, 65— 79).— Analysis I is of 
partially altered iiephelite isolated by means of a heavy liquid from the 
nepheliiiite of L'.ibau, Saxony i II is of an alteration product, referred 
to zeagonite, of the nephelite. Other analyses of mixtimes of these 
are given. The hgures under III, which are assumed to represent the 
true composition of zeagonlte, are calculated from II by deducting the 
residue insoluble in hydrocliloric acid, 13*97 per cent, of nephelite 
(calculated from I7aoO, T93) and 4*43 per cent, of limonite (assuming 
the excess of the moiecular ratio 1:1 of sesquioxides over other bases 
to be due to Fe.^Og) : 


SiO,.,. ALO^. FxA,. 

CuO. 

MkO. 

K.a 

I7a,0. 

Insol. 

H 3 O. 

Total. 

L 42*»")9 SShsl 

2-50 

0*10 

4 '49 

14*24 

1*10 

1-59 

100*22 

IL 3S-G7 26-03 

7*47 

0*25 

4130 

1*93 

3*01 

16-80 

99-06 

IIL 42-34 22-77 — 

9*10 

0*31 

510 

— 

— 

20-38 

100*00 


From III the formula of zea^onite is given as 

8 aaA].Si,Oj^.3K2Ah, 81^0^0,55 H,0, 

to be in conforniitj with the author’s constitutional formula for 
nephelite, namely, ALSi;..0 ^,3,4^7a^Al2O^,3K2Al2Si3Oj0 (Abstr., 1895, 
ii, 358). As represented by these formiilre, the alteration from nephelite 
to zeagonite could be effected bj water containing calcium salts. 
Zeagoiiite [ = gismondite] usually occurs as crystals lining the cavities 
of rocks, but in the ease here described it penetrates the whole rock as 
a pseiidomorph, after nephelite, the usual alteration products of which 
are natroiite, mica or cancrinite. 1,. J, B. 
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“Blue Asbestos [Crocidolite]. By H. B. Olds {Trans. InsL 
Hitting and Metalhm'gy, 1899 ; and Eng, and Mining J., New York^ 
1899, 67, 528). — The crocidolite or “blue asbestos’* of Griqualand 
West occurs as veins in dark brown shale. It is mined to a consider- 
able extent for commercial purposes. The composition is : 

SiO,. FeO. M-0. jS^agO. HsO. TotaL 

51T 35*8 2-3 6*9 3*9 100-0 

L. J. S. 


Minerals [G-arnet] from the Fichtelgebirge. By Ernst DOll 
(Jahrb. Min,, 1900, ii, E.ef, 357 — 359 ; fr om Beil. z. Jahresb, k. 
Luii^^old-Ereisrealschule in Miinchen, 1899, 8 , 47 pp.). — A description 
is given of the minerals from fragments of an albite-bearing phyllite- 
gneiss found near Schbnbrunn in the Fichtelgebirge. These include 
secondary minerals present throughout the rock, and also minerals 
occurring in veins. A green garnet, in rhombic-dodecahedral crystals, 
is the most prominent ; the following analysis proves this to be 
topazolite, and not grossularite as formerly supposed : 

vSiOo. TiOg. FeoC.. AUO3. FeO. CaO. MnO. MgO. Total. 

36-65 0-40 18-48 9-07 0*82 34-04 trace trace 99-46 

L. J. S. 

Chemical and Mineralogical Constituents of Kenper Marl. 
By Ernst Anton Wulfing {Jahresh. Ver. ^aterl. Naturh. Wurttemherg^ 
1900, 56, 1 — 46). — An attempt is made to determine the mineralogical 
composition of red and green marls from the Keuper beds near 
Tubingen. Bulk analyses of the same samples have already been 
published (Ber., 1899, 32, 2214). Under the microscope, minute 

grains of quartz, orthoclase, mica, rhombohedrai carbonates, &c., may 
be recognised ; and from analyses of the portions soluble in acids of 
various strengths and temperatures is inferred the presence of a 
chlorite having the composition 2Mg0,Al203,2Si02,2H20, a clay of 
the composition Ai203,4Si025 2H20, and some kaolin. The relative 
amounts of each of these constituents vary very considerably in the 
different samples. The name geolyte is proposed to replace the term 
“ Bodenzeolith ” used by agricultural chemists for those constituents 
of soils which are easily soluble and of undefinable mineralogical com- 
positioD, but which have little in common with zeolites. L. J. S. 

Carbonaceous Gneiss in the Black Forest. By Harry 
Bosenbusch {MitteiL Grossh. Badischen Geol. Landesanst^ 1899, 4, 
9 — 48). — The gneisses of the Black Forest have been derived from 
both sedimentary and igneous rocks. Those derived from sedi- 
mentary rocks often contain carbon in the form of small scales of 
graphite or as graphitoid. The latter, as a dull, very fine dust, im- 
pregnates the whole rock, but only surrounds, and is not included in, 
the mineral grains ; it is probably of organic origin. The rock with 
grapliitoid gives off ammonia when heated ; it contains free carbon, 
T31, nitrogen, 0*081 per cent. The residue obtained on dissolving 

VOL. XXXL. ii. 9 
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the rock in hydrofluoric and sulphuric acids gave, on analysis by 
Mohr ; 

Cl K HoO. Kesidue. Total. 

7T-4 fo U^l 98*2 

L. J. S. 

Average Gooapositioia of British. Igneons Books, By Alfred 
IlAfiKEfi (ijeol J/af/., 1899, KS. Dec. iv, 6, 220—222). — The mean of 
397 piiblislied analyses of British igneous rocks is given under I; 
corrections have been made for TiO._, and MaO, but not for and 

FeO. The mean sp. gr. of 736 rocks is 2*763. With this is compared 


F. ' 

W. cnarke’s 

mean 1 

TI) of 680 analyses of American rocks : 



Si On. 

TiO., 

ALO,. 

Fe.-By. FeO* 

MuO. 

MgO. 

I. 

5S*46 

0-69 

15*13 

5*34 2*40 

0*40 

3*84 ^ 

IL 

59 ’77 

0*53 

15-38 

2*65 3*35 

0*09 

4*40 


CaO. 

KaoO. 

L.O. 

H,0. 

T 2 O 3 . 

Total. 

I, 

4*98 

3*25 

2*74 

2-23 

0*25 

99*71 

IL 

4"81 

3*61 

2*83 

1*51 

0’21 

99*14 


Taking rocks from special districts, other mean values are obtained. 
The meac silica percentage of 96 rocks from the English Lake district 
is 58*75, and the mean sp. gi\ of 113 is 2*737. Of 82 Alalvern rocks 
the mean silica percentageis 51*81, and the mean sp. gr. of 38 is 2*841. 

L. J. S. 

Mud from the Salt Mines of IschL By E. Wiener {Chetn. 
Cmitf., 1900, ii, 1185; from Wie'uA-lhi, Woch., 1900, 13, 646 — 648). 
— Alud deposited in the salt mines at Ischl, in Salzburg, possesses 
therapeutic properties and consists of gypsum and clay with sodium 
chloride, Ae. Analyses are given, of the portions soluble in water and 
dilute acid. L. J. S. 

Salt Lakes of Boumania. By Paul Bujor Sci. Umi\ Jass^^ 
1900, 1, 149 — 1S6). — A list of the salt hikes of Boumania is given, 
and two of them are described in detail, with chemical analyses of the 
water and mini. L. J. S. 

Hot Springs of Gastein. By Ernst Ludwig and Theodor Panzer 
(ncL Mim. MitiL, 1900, 19, 470— 488 ; and Wkn. Mm. WocL, 1900, 
13, 617 — 622). — Bear Gastein in Salzburg there are IS hot springs 
whieh issue from an intiTisive mass of granite-gneiss. The temperature 
varies from 24*4'^ to 49*4*^ in the different springs. An analysis is 
given of water from the Elizabeth spring of which the temperature 
is 49*1'“'; sp. gr. 1*000367. The results obtained agree closely with 
those of earlier analyses made at various times since 1828. 

L. J. S, 

Composition of a Sulphated Calcareous Water at Lautaret 
( Halites- Alpes). By Joseph A. AIullee {BuiLSoc Okim.^ 1900, [iii], 
910—912). — The temperature of this water is sensibly constant 
at'^aboiit 25*3^. It yields a solid residue of 5*216 grains per kilogram, 
consAstliig chiefly of chloride, calcium carbonate, and calcium, 

magnaSdimi mi sodium sulphates. B. L. 
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Physiological Chemistry^ 


The influence of Sterilised Ah' on Animals. By J. J. Kijanitzin 
(Vtrekow’s Arehiv^ 1900, 162, 515 — 533). — Tlie experiments were 
made on rabbits, and the apparatus used for supplying them -with steri- 
lised air is described and figured. Under these circumstances, the 
metabolic fimet-ions are reduced, and the animals waste. This is con- 
sidered to support the author’s previous contention, that the micro- 
organisms of the atmosphere play a useful part in metabolism. Their 
specdal function is considered to be to provide the blood with oxidising 
ferments, as in their absence the oxidation changes in the organism are 
diminished, and this leads to an accumulation of intermediate waste 
products of metabolism (leucomaines). W. B. H. 

Metabolism of Creatinine. By J. J. K. Magleod {Pme, Physiol 
1900, vii — viii). — The creatinine excreted in the urine may 
he divided into an endogenous portion arising during metabolism, 
and an exogenous portion from the creatine and creatinine of 
the food. In order to investigate the first of these, a diet must be 
taken fi'ee from creatine and creatinine. The experiments 
indicate that urea does not arise from creatinine. In cases of 
muscular atrophy, no diminution was noted. In cases of splenic 
enlargement, the creatinine excreted was only half the normal 
amount. It is probable that the spleen exercises so’^ e control over 
creatinine metabolism. The number of leucocytes ’ he blood does 
not influence the amount excreted. Further experimen are in pro- 
gress. B. H. 

Metabolism of Hippurio Acid. By Abolf Jolles {Pflilger^s 
Archw, 1900, 82, 553 — 558). — On the administration of hippuric acid, 
all the nitrogen appears as urea. It is regarded as probable that in 
the oxidation processes of proteids in the body, of which the final pro- 
duct is urea, glycine and other amino-acids are in part formed, 
which are ultimately oxidised to form urea. W. B. H. 

Metabolism in Cephalopods. By Otto vox Fueth {Zeit physiol. 
Ohem., 1900, 31, 353 — 3S0). — A historical review of this subject is 
followed by a description of the method adopted of collecting large 
quantities of urine from the octopus. A sediment found in some 
cases contains uric acid. The fiuid contains av aonia, but no urea ; a 
number of other products of nitrogenous kata; , olism were also sought 
for, but in the main with negative results. "The most striking fact is 
the presence of proteid ; albuminuria appears to be in these animals a 
physiological process. ' "W. B. H. 

Estimation of Rennet-ferment in Gastric Juice. By Leon 
Meuxiee («/. Pkarm.f 1900, [vi], 12, 457 — 465). — The amount of 
rennet-ferment in gastric juice is estimated by the time requiied for a 
known volume of the gastric juice to produce coagulation in a milk 
which is kept at 40 — 41®, and to which a small quantity of calcium 
chloride has been added. The strength of the' gastric Juice in renneis- 

9—2 
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ferment is defined as tbe amount of milk coagulated by unit volume 
of tbe gastric Juice in 10 minutes and under tbe conditions of 
experiment described in the paper. A standard milk was used for all 
the experiments and was prepared as follows. Several samples of fresh 
iiiiik were mixed together, boiled, and filtered from the precipitated 
albumin. The filtrate was then boiled and when boiling was poured 
into small flasks which were then corked, and heated at 115° for 10 
minutes. The following conclusions were arrived at: (1) Bennet- 
ferraent keeps very well in the gastric juice. (2) The secretion of 
reiinet'feriiient in adults reaches its maximum one hour after the 
partaking of a meal consisting of bread and tea, and remains at a 
maximum until the end of the digestive period. (3) In normal cases, 
the strength in rennet-ferment ” varies between 500 and 2000. (4) In 
pathological eases, a diminution in the amount of rennet-ferment gives 
valuable information as to the condition of the glandular structure of 
the niembrace of the stomach. H. B. Le S. 

Alkalinity of the Blood. By Walbvogel {Chem, Centr., 1900, 
ii, 1156 ; from Beutsch. med. Zeit.y 28, 685 — 686). — A number of 
estiiaiatioiis of the alkalinity of the blood were performed by a 
modification of the Salkowski-Schlosing method. The alkalinity is 
lessened in typhoid fever, but there is no parallelism between rise of 
temperatore and fall of alkalinity. W. D. H. 

Q-lycolytio Decomposition of Sngars. By P. Poetier 
1900, 131, 1217 — 1218). — When blood is collected and 
preserved under aseptic conditions, the amount of dextrose which it 
contains rapidly diminishes, the rate of disappearance of this sugar 
varying with the temperature. 

It is found that small quantities (0*2 per cent.) of galactose, Iseviilose, 
and maltose are similarly decomposed when added to the blood of the 
dog or rabbit, whilst sucrose, lactose, and xylose remain unaltered. 

G. T. M. 

Effect of Intravenous Injection of Milk on the Coagul- 
ability of the Blood. By L. Camus {GompL rmd,, 1900, 131, 
1309 — 1312). — If cow’s milk is freed from cream by the centrifuge 
and injected intravenously into dogs, the blood of the latter animals 
is rendered incoagulable. The substance to which this is due has not 
been determined, but it is not a lysin, as boiling does not affect the 
action. Bog’s milk injected into dogs has the same effect. Bogs 
differ somewhat in their reaction to the injection, and this probably 
accounts for Belezenne’s statement that dogs are refractory in this 
particular to dogs’ milk. Delezenne’s suggestion that this refractive- 
ness is most marked in dogs during the lactation period has not yet 
bten experimentally tested. W. B. H. 

Osmosis in Marine Invertebrates. By B. Quixtox [CompL 
1900, 131, 905 — 908, 952 — 955). — The experiments recorded 
dO' little more than confirm what Fredericq found in 1882 {BulL Acad. 
Mmj. 4. 209), namely, that in many marine forms the salts in 
the hamolyiciph are the same, as those ^ in the sea. The outer 
membrane of these animals simply plays the part of a membrane as 
in physical osmosis. , W. 'B. H. 

'I 
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Muscular Seram. By Charles Eichet {Gompt. rend., 1900^ 131, 
1314 — 1316). — Tke term muscular serum is applied to tke richly 
albuminous fluid which can be expressed from flesh that has under- 
gone rigor. It has the following percentage composition (from beef) : 


Dry residue 6‘TI 

Ash 0-89 

Total nitrogen 1*05 

Nitrogen from proteids «... 0*8 


Nitrogen from substances soluble in hot alcohol.. 0*25 

Of the mineral matters, potassium phosphate is the most abundant. 
The serum contains small quantities of sugar, haemoglobin, and myoiias- 
matin (1). Injected under the skin or into a vein, 5 c.c. per kilo, of body 
weight produces a fall of blood pressure, stupor, and death in from 
24 — 48 hours ; 3 c.c. produce the same effects more slowly. The 
blood is coagulabie. Abdominal congestion is the most marked ap- 
pearance post mortem. Boiling destroys the toxic properties. G-iven by 
the mouth, the serum is harmless, and is even stated to cure inoculated 
tuberculosis in dogs, W. D. H. 

Proteids of Invertebrate Muscle. By Otto ton Furth (Zeit, 
phjsiol. Ghem., 1900, 31, 338 — 352). — It is possible to obtain from 
the muscles of invertebrate animals a muscle plasma which coagulates 
spontaneously. Most of the experiments recorded were performed 
with the muscles of cephalopods (octopus and sepia), but holothurian 
muscle gave also corresponding results. The proteids separated out 
differ in various points (coagulation temperature, precipitability by 
salts, &c.) from the myogen and myosin previously described by the 
author in mammalian muscle. 

The paper concludes with a discussion of the dependence of heat 
rigor on the heat coagulation temperature of the proteids in muscle. 
No reference, however, is made to the work of Brodie, who was the 
first to demonstrate the connection. W, D. H. 

Thiocyanates in Nasal and Conjunctival Secretion. By 
O. Muck {Gkem. Centr., 1900, ii, 1157 — 1158 ; from Miuich, med, Wach., 
47, 1168 — 1169). — The presence of potassium thiocyanate can be 
shown in the nasal secretion as well as in the saliva. This, however, 
originates from the secretion of the conjunctiva. In ozmna, the 
amount here, and in the saliva, sinks. W. D. H. 

Solubility of Pigments in Pats and Soaps. By Joseph 
Nerking {PJluger's Arohiv, 1900, 82, 538 — 540). — The general con- 
clusion arrived at is that the pigments recently used in experiments 
in fat absorption %vhich are soluble in fats, are also soluble in neutral 
solutions of soaps. W. D. H. 

Anti-coagulating Agents. By Ernst P. Pick and Earl Spiro 
{Zdt. physiol, Ghem., 1900, 31, 235 — 281). — A review of past work 
shows how numerous and diverse are the various organic substances 
and extracts that, like ^ peptone,* produce a non-coagulable condition 
of the Mood. Experiments with fibrin show that the products of 
peptic digestion, or of digestion w h acid alone, have this power, but 
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tliat tlie products obtained by tryptic digestion, by digestion with 
aikali alone, or by aiitolysis, have no such power. From pure proteids, 
"however (edestiiij casein), no anti-coagulating agent is obtained by 
any method. The products formed from fibrin by acid or gastric 
digestion lose this action when they are purified. Thus pure proto- 
albiimose and heteroaibumose are inert, but a mixture of the two does 
not lose its power when they are purified by the ammonium sulphate 
method, but it does so after treatment with alcohol. Treatment of 
tiie fibrin beforehand with alcohol does not hinder it from yielding 
the anti-eoagulating agent on subsequent treatment with acid or 
gastric juice. This agent is, however, destroyed by alcohol in a 
weakly alkaline but not in an acid solution. Acid-albumin prepared 
from fibrin is inactive. !Not only does ‘ peptone ’ lose its anti- 
coagulating power by such treatment, but its other actions (on blood- 
alkalinity, on lymph formation, on blood pressure, and in the produc- 
tion of narcosis) disappear also. The anti-coagulating substance, 
whatever it is, must be present in small quantity, and be very 
active. It is not characteristic of digestion products, but is contained 
in extracts of various tissues, particularly of the digestive organs, 
and these, especially if fresh, contain little or often no peptone. The 
name ^ peptozyme ’ is suggested for this active substance, and the 
material in fibrin, liver, &c., from which it ' is derived, is termed 
* peptozymogen.’ Many authors distinguish the action of so-called 
peptone from such a substance as leech extract by saying that the 
latter contains an anti-thrombin, whilst the action of peptone' is to 
first produce an anti-thrombin within the body by acting on some 
organ like the liver. This theory is discussed, and it is shown that 
the peptozyme has a direct anti-thrombic action pn blood m mtro. It 
is also shown that peptozyme-immunity is independent of 'its anti- 
coagulating activity. W, D. H. 

Immediate Action of Intravenous Injection of Blood-serum. 
By Thomas GbegobBbdme [J. 1900, 26, 48 — 71). — ^The in- 

travenous injection of blood-serum from any source into a cat causes 
ariest^of respiration, inhibition.' of the heart, and vascular dilatation. 
The effect is due tO' excitation of the pulmonary nerves, and the effect 
cm the heart Is reflex. It is abolished by section of the vagi, or of its 
piiliiionary branches. Some degree of immunity is produced by re- 
peated injections. The active substance is of proteid nature, of the 
aibomin class, and is coagulated at 86'^. It is produced only when 
the blood clots, but the interaction of the blood corpuscles is also 
necessary for its formation. Serum obtained from pilasma is inactive. 

W. D. H. 

Injection of Tetanus Toxin and Antitoxin into the Sub- 
arachnoid Space. By Fbaxcis Baxsom (ZeiL pfnjsiol. 1900, 

31, 2S2 — 304). — Injection of tetanus toxin or antitoxin into the sub- 
arachnoid space is c|uiekly followed by the passage of these substances 
almost entirely Into the blood-stream. An increase in the normal 
power of the central nervous system to neutralise the poison after sub- 
arachnoid injection of antitoxin does not occur in vitro. After in- 
jection of the toxin, the nerve substance is more poisonous, probably 
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because it contains more poison in its blood. After sub-aracbnoid in- 
jection of the poison, a small part is found in the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
part in the blood and lymph, and part in the central nervous 
system. After intravenous or subcutaneous injection, little or none 
finds its way into the cerebro-spinal fiuid. If the blood has high anth 
toxic value, the cerebro-spinal fluid is also anti-toxic, but in a smaller 
degree. Aluch interest attaches to the fact that toxin and antitoxin 
pass from the blood to the lymph, but in the case of the cerebro-spinal 
fluid, the passage is in the contrary direction. ^ W. B, H. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture* 


Biology of the Peptonising Bacteria of Milk. By Otto 
Kalischer {Arch, Hygiene, 1900, 37, 30 — 53). — The bacteria in milk, 
which are aerobic or facultative anaerobic, are not destroyed by 
heating at 90 — 95°, and form spores not easily destroyed by heat), 
are termed “ peptonising bacteria. In milk, they slowly form am- 
monia and cause a diminution of the lactose, decompose dextrose, but 
not fat, and convert casein into peptone. The enzyme produced by 
them is very similar to trypsin, except that in the fermentation of 
casein by it, aromatic hydroxy-acids are formed in addition to peptone, 
leucine, and tyrosine ; it will invert cane sugar, but not lactose. 

K. H. P. 

Lactic Acid Fermentation and its Practical Use. By 
Stanislaus Epstein {Arch, Hygiene, 1900, 37, 329 — 359). — The ripen- 
ing of cheese is due to the organisms which induce the lactic acid fer- 
mentation. Each kind of cheese is produced by the agency of special 
organisms, which act chemically by means of an enzyme, and cause 
the peculiar odour of the cheese. If pure cultures are to be employed 
in the preparation of cheese, it will therefore be necessary to choose 
these, not only with regard to the character of the bacteria inducing 
the acid fermentation in the butter, hut also with regard to the 
peculiar kind of cheese reqiiii’ed. ■ B. H. P. 

Formation of Hydrogen Sulphide in Sewers, and the New 
Grenus Aerobacter. By Mabtinus W. Beyebinck {Areh, A^eerlani Sei. 
Exact. Wat., 1900, [ii], 4,1 — 18). — The author proposes to include in a 
new genus Aerobacter such bacteria as ferment sugar with the forma- 
tion of hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and Isevorotatory lactic acid. These 
are the agents which cause the, formation of hydrogen sulphide from 
sulphur, sulphites, thiosulphates, and proteids. The formation of 
this gas, which is also a characteristic of the genus, is easily de- 
monstrated by the introduction of a little white lead into the cul- 
ture media (gelatin or agar). The bacteria reduce njtrates to nitrites, 
but not to ammonia ; the addition of a small quantity of a nitrate 
to a culture medium containing sugar prevents fermentation, but does 
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not stop the deTelopment of the organisms, thus, in the preparation 
of Butch cheese (‘^ rijzers a small percentage (0*05) of saltpetre 
is added to hinder the formation of gas. The feraaenfcafcion of in- 
dican, due entirely to organisms belonging to this genus (and in- 
duced by aii the species composing it, with the exception of A, coli 
Tar. coMimme - Bacterium colis Tar. cominune)^ results in the forma- 
tion of dextrose and indoxjl, which in the presence of air is con- 
verted into indigo, the fermentation being due to the living organ- 
isms and not to an enzyme. The bacteria of this genus cannot 
transform sulphates into hydrogen sulphide, this redaction being 
brought about by Spirillum desul/uricam. The nauseous odours of 
putrefaction are not due to sulphides. B.. H. P, 

Influence of Temperature on the Energy of the Decompo- 
sition of Proteidin Germination. By Dmitri lA, Prianischxikoff 
(Ami. xigron,, 1900, 627 — 628; from Be7\ deut. hot. Ges,.^ 1900, 

18, 285. Compare Abstr,, 1900, ii, 233). — The temperature most 
favourable to the growth of the embryo is, 28^, whilst the energy 
of respiration continues to increase as the temperature is raised. 
The energy of the decomposition of proteid, and the formation of 
asparagine increases up to 35 — 37° ; this decomposition does not 
depend on the growth of the embryo. K. H. J. M. 

Chemical Changes during the Evolution of Buds. By 
Gustate Anbee {CompL rend,, 1900, 131, 1222 — 1225). — Buds of 
jEsmlm IdppocastamiM were analysed at seven different periods from 
February 26, when they showed no development, to April 28. The 
total dry matter, nitrogen, amides, carbohydrates, cellulose, ash, potass- 
ium, calcium, phosphoric acid, and silica in 100 buds were determined 
at each date ; also the percentage of water. 

As in. the germination of seeds, there was a considerable absorption 
of w'ater. There was first a loss of dry matter, but by April 18 there 
was again a slight increase ; subse€|iiently there was a very rapid and 
great increase both in dry matter and total ash. The calcium remained 
almost the same up to April 18, whilst 'the potassium and phosphoric 
acid greatly increased ; afterwards there was a great increase in all 
the ash constituents determined. The increase in the amount of 
potassium coincides with the appearance of the first leaves. The 
amounts of phosphoric acid and total nitrogen were both tripled at 
the time when the buds recovered their original weight (April 18). 
The amide nitrogen increased from the beginning ; the soluble nitro- 
gen is presumably transformed into insoluble proteid nitrogen. Dp to 
April 18, the soluble carbohydrates showed a remarkable decrease 
(9*12 to 2*85) ; by April 23 and 28, the amounts were 6*01 and 17*92 
respectively. 

The above changes indicate that the evolution of buds may be eom- 
p^jed with germination. N. H. J. M. 

3> of raaieiaijof Etiolated Plants after Exposure to Light. 

ByPjtoM 1900, ISi, 1251 — 1253). — The plants 

were toxir" ^“^ifferent periods and afterwards exposed to 

\ 
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normal conditions. Similar plants were kept tke whole time under 
normal conditions. 

In the case of etiolated plants from small seeds, the growth of the 
stems was checked the moment the plants were exposed to light, the 
growth being then slower than that of normal plants ; with plants 
from large seeds, the growth of the stems after exposure to light did 
not appreciably differ from that of normal plants. The length of stem 
of the full grown plant is abnormally great when the etiolation ceased 
before the exhaustion of the reserve substances of the seed, but ab- 
normally short when the reserve substances have been almost all 
consumed at the time when the plants had access to light. 

The leaf development of etiolated plants also becomes abnormally 
large after exposure to light when there is plenty of reserve substance. 

The weight of the dry matter (stems and leaves) is less in plants 
which were etiolated and afterwards exposed to light than in nornial 
plants. A.S soon as the plants are exposed to light there is a great 
loss of water as well as gain in dry matter. JEtiolated plants which 
afterwards have access to light weigh less, but contain more dry 
matter than plants kept in darkness during the whole period. 

The above results show the importance of seed reserves which, to a 
great extent, enable the plant to develop without clilorophyilic action. 

,N. H. J. M. 

Hydrolysis and Utilisation of Raffinose by Penicillitim 
G-lauoum. By Henri Gillot {Bull. Acad. Roy. Belg., 1900, 
99 — 127). — In a solution containing a mineral acid, Feiiicillmm 
glaucum secretes an enzyme capable of inverting raffinose ; neutralisa- 
tion does not prevent this secretion, but diminishes the rapidity of 
germination of the spores. The action of the enzyme is accompanied 
by an increased acidity of the solution, due to the production of oxalic 
and succinic acids. Using the enzyme either in the form of an 
aqueous infusion of the fungus, or of the precipitate obtained from 
this infusion by adding alcohol, the intensity of the inversion gradually 
diminishes, if care be taken to exclude foreign organisms. In a 
solution containing 2 per cent, of raffinose, but no other nutritive 
materials, inversion still occurs, but the germination of the spores is 
slow, and the morphology of the mould is modified. 

In alkaline solution, germination is retarded, the action of soda 
being less than that of either potash or ammonia ^ subsequently, how- 
ever, when the mould has developed, the secretion of enzyme is but 
little affected, the solution gradually becoming acid. W. A. D. 

Chemical Processes in the Juice of Arum Maculatum. By 
Martin Hahn (Ber.^ 1901, 33 3555 — 3560), — In the hope of throwing 
more light on the question of the cause of the heat developed by 
certain plants, the bulbs of Arum maculatum were divided so as to 
separate the upper or sterile from the lower or flower-producing parts, 
and these were' then subjected to the process applied by Buchner to 
yeast-cells in isolating the cell-free Juice. 

The greenish liquids thus obtained, which were free from organised 
forms, were neutral at first, but finally developed a reduish tinge, and 
became acid in reaction. Both liquids decolorised a considerable 
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quantity of F/IO iodine solution, reduced FeHing's solution rapidly, 
and wlieii lieated deposited albumin. With alkalis,, the liquids became 
bliiish-greeo and with acids red. 

Ill iijYestigatiiig the properties of the juices, 20 c.c. were ^brought 
into a iiask iitted with a sulphuric acid valve, mixed with 0*o c.c. ^ of 
toluene, and the temperatures maintained at 25° ; after the completion 
of the digestion the whole was rendered neutral, boiled, diluted to 
100 c.c., filtered, and aliquot portions of the clear liquid were employed 
for the estimation of the contained nitrogen and sugars ; the sterility 
of the liquids was assured. 

It was found that the amount of dextrose in the liquids slowly 
increased at low temperatures, indicating that a diastatic ferment is 
present, a fact which was confirmed by observations of the sucrose 
ixLYerting power of the residues obtained by evaporating the juice in a 
Y^aeimm. The presence of a proteolytic ferment was inferred, as after 
several days digestion at 25°, the liquids no longer deposited albumin 
when boiled, and were free from dextrose. 

The manner in which the dextrose is degraded has not been ascer- 
tained ; small quantities of caihon dioxide appear to be evolved, but 
no alcohol could be detected. 

Attempts have been made to prepare an active, pulverulent extract 
by evaporation of the liquids, but these have hitherto met with only 

partial success. A. L. 

Toxicity of Sodium, Potassium, and Ammonium Com- 
pounds as regards Higher Plants. By Henri Ooupin (Ann. 
Apvn.f 1900, 26, 575 — 577 ; from iter. gen. dot., 12, 177. Compare 
Jun. Jgron.f 26j 350, and Demoussy, Abstr., 1900, ii, 161). — Young 
wheat plants were subjected to the action of 21 sodium salts, 22 potass- 
ium .salts, and 13 ammonium salts. The results are given in a table 
showing the minimum amounts of the various salts per cent, which 
'kill tiie plants. 

Comparing the haloid salts, it is shown that the toxicity increases 
with the moi. weight of the halogen. As a rule, potassium salts are 
less toxic for plants than the corresponding sodium salts. ’ Oxalates, 
'especially potassium hydrogen oxalate, are very toxic ; the toxic 
equivalent of potassium hydrogen oxalate is 0*0033, that of potassium 
oxalate 0*25 per cent. 

With one or two exceptions, the toxicities of the analogous com- 
pounds of sodium, potassium, and ammonium are similar. 

The toxic equivalents of the three chlorides the order as given) 
are : 1 * 8 , T9, and T6; nitrates, 1*7, 3*0, and '3*9 ; carbonates, 1*1, 1*7, 
anti 0*3; phosphates, T5, 6*0, and 0*4; sulphates, 0*8, 2*3, and 2*5. 
The toxicity of sodium hydrogen carbonate is 0*6. N. H. J, M. 

Humic Acid and its Function in Nature. By Hugo Born- 
TSAEGER (C7ie7ii. Oeutr.f 1900, ii,.1202; from Oesterr. Chmi, 

B, 516— -517). — Humic acid in presence of water is capable of absorb- 
dag a consideiuble quantity of ammonia, which it retains with some 
obstinacy. The aminonia is removed, however, by the action of 
the, acid of spimitiiig seeds, humic acid being regenerated. Under 
certain, conditions, humic acid also attacks the plant fibres, forming 
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sugar and vegetable gum. By treating 100 grams of fibre witii 
20 of humic acid (Cassel brown) and 20 of water under presvsure, 
8 grams of sugar and 20 of gum were obtained, but the sugar was 
not formed even by prolonged boiling under the ordinary pressure. 

E. W. W. 

Cultivation of Barley, By Aime Pagnoul {Ami, Agron,, 1900, 26, 
561 — 567). — Experiments were made in pots, to show the effect of 
nitrogenous manure and phosphate on the growth of barley in different 
soils, both with small and large amounts of water, to correspond with 
very dry and very wet seasons. The seeds were sown on March 5. 

On May 7 a number of plants were removed from each pot. It was 
found that the development of the plants was greatest under the influ- 
ence of much water, but that the percentage of dry matter was lower 
in these plants (9*6) than in those which had less water (12*6). . Com- 
paring the different soils, the clay soil gave the worst results. 
Nitric nitrogen was more abundant in the wet than in the drier soils; 
the sandy soil contained the most nitrate, and the cday soil much the 
least. 

When the plants were cut at the end of July, the yields were found 
to vary in the same order as in the plants taken up in May. The 
yields of straw and grain, in the case of the plants wdiich received 
much water, were about double those of the plants with little water. 
With nitrogenous manure, the yield of straw was above, the yield of 
grain below, the average; with superphosphate, the yield of straw wrns 
below, and the yield of grain above the average. Superphosphate 
gave much heavier grain than nitrogenous manure. 

All the plants were attacked by rust, the effect of which was to 
greatly diminish the weight of the seed, whilst the percentage of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid was very greatly increased. 

N. H. J. M. 

Influence of the [Mode of] Distribution of Manures on their 
Action. By J. M. Pomoeski {Ohem, Centr,^ 1900, ii, 1249 ; from Zeit. 
Ia7idm, VeTsuclis. Wesem Oesterr.^ 3, 649 — 683). [Compaie Berthauit, 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 753], — The results of field experiments with oats 
showed that the localisation of sodium nitrate in furrows increased 
the amount of nitrogen taken up, and that the utilisation of nitrate i>y 
oats depends on the distance of the manure from the plants. 

In pot experiments, it was found that nitrate had the same effect, 
whether mixed with the first, second, or third 10 centimetres of soil, 
but that better results were obtained when the manure was mixed 
with the whole of the soil. 

Eurther experiments were made, the results of which showed that 
the mode of distribution of manures affects assimilation and growth, 
and that oats and barley behave differently. 

The subject is thought to be of practical importance, as manures 
may be economised by being applied in ^the manner best adapted for 
the various crops. , N, H. J. M« 
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PercMoric Acid. By Gael Haecsseemanjt and Alb. Sigel (5er., 
IDOL 33, 3598 — 3599). — The formation of a red coloration by the 
action of perciiioric acid on aspidospermine and the strychnine 
alkaloids (Fraude, Abstr., ISSO, 69) does not take place when the 
acid is piirihed by coa’rersion into the silver salt, or merely by the 
addition of a littfe hydrogen sulphide ; the reaction is, however, pro- 
duced when chlorine water or a persulphate is added to the purified 
acid, ' T. M. L. 

Estimation of Oxygen in Commercial Copper. By AIaurice 
Lucas (Bidi. Soc. Chini.^ 1900, [iii], 23, 900—904. Compare Abstr., 
1899, ii, 52). — Ten to twenty grams of the metal, contained in a 
porcelain boat, are covered with a sufficient amount of pure, finely 
divided tin to form an alloy containing about 20 per cent, of the latter 
metai, and he:ited at 900*^, by means of an electric furnace, in a porce- 
lain tube through which is passed a current of carbon monoxide free 
from oxygen and carbon dioxide. The carbon dioxide resulting from 
the combination of the oxygen contained in the copper %vith the carbon 
monoxide is collected and estimated just as in organic analysis. The 
addition of tin allows the operation to be carried out at a lower tem- 
perature than would be i’equired if the copper were heated alone. In 
this process, arsenic and antimony are partly volatilised and condense 
in the colder part of the tube. A portion of the sulphur is converted 
into carbon oxysiilphide, whilst nickel is volatilised as nickel carbonyl. 

N. L. 

Irregular Distribution of Bulphur in Pig Iron. By Kaistdolph 
Bolling {J. Amer, Chem. Boc., 1900, 22, 798 — 799). — Attention is 
called to the irregular distribution of sulphur in pig iron. An instance 
is mentioned where the bottom of the mould contained 0*013 per cent. 
lefcS sulphur than the top. To obtain a representative sample, it is 
necessary to drill a hole entirely through the sample pig and mix the 
drillings well before proceeding with the analysis. L. de K. 

Estimation of Sulphuric Acid in the Presence of Iron. IV. 
By Fbiebrigh W. Eustee and A. Thiel anorg, Chem,, 1900, 25, 
319 — 322). — A polemical paper in answer to criticisms by T. W. 
Richards (Abstr., 1900, ii, 472). E. C. B. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Saltpetre. By O. Bottcher {Ghem, 
1900, ii, 1161 ; from J. Landw,, 48, 287 — 289). — -Von Wissell 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 685) obtained too low results by the method given by the 
author, who, however, has. again obtained satisfactory results. Blank 
experiments will never differ to the extent of 0*25 c.c. of acid if pure 
chemicals and proper apparatus are used. 

Zinc dust may be sufficiently freed from ammonia by treatment 
with water, but- mimm hydi'oxide sometimes contains nitrates, or 
nitrites which aie ditiieul^to remove. ' ' L. de 
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[Estimation of Nitrogen in Saltpetre.] By L. von Wissell 
(Ckem. Oenir., 1900, ii, 1161 — 1162 ; from J*. Lccncho., 48, 291—292). 
— A reply to Bottcber (preceding abstract). Tiie author upholds his 
previous statement that Devarda’s process is preferable to Bottcher's. 

L. RE K. 

The Bio-Chemical Arsenic Test. By G. Marpmann {Gkem, 
Centr.j 1900, ii, 1187; from Fharm, Centr.-Halle, 41, 666 — 672). 
— Ten grams of a mixture of equal parts of dry, powdered black and 
white bread are introduced into a 100 c.c. flask and thoroughly 
moistened with the suspected liquid. After closing the flask with 
cotton wool, the contents are sterilised by heating in steam ; next day, 
the sterilisation is repeated, and when cold the mass is inoculated with 
Pemcillium hrevicaule or an allied fungus. If arsenic is absent, an 
agreeable odour, resembling a beer- soup with bread, is noticed after 
some time, but, should there be arsenic, an odour of arsenic hydride 
is evolved ; this may be diminished or even completely masked by the 
presence of certain compounds of phosphorus or sulphur, which yield 
evil smelling gases. An attempt to separate and identify the various 
gases was not satisfactory. L. de K. 

Arsenic in Beer and Brewing Materials. By Alfred 0. 
Chapman {Amalysty 1900, 26, 8 — 10), Alfred H. Allen [ihid., 
10 — 13). Eeport op the Commission to the Manchester Brewers’ 
Central Association {(bid., 13 — 15).— Beer has been found to contain 
arsenic owing to the use of arsenical brewing sugars. The arsenic 
contained in these materials was derived from arsenical sulphuric 
acid used in their manufacture. To detect the presence of arsenic 
in beer, the Manchester Committee gives the following instructions. 

Two hundred c.c. of the beer are heated to boiling in a porcelain 
dish, 30 c.c. of pure, strong hydrochloric acid are added, and then a 
piece of pure, bright copper-foil, one-quarter by one-half inch in size, 
and the boiling is continued for 45 minutes. If, after that time, 
the copper remains bright, no arsenic is present. If a deposit has been 
formed, the foil is washed successively with water, alcohol, and ether, 
dried at 100°, and heated in a 2-inch reduction tube, the upper 
part of which should be warmed before the sublimation begins. If 
any sublimate is obtained, it must be examined under a magnifying 
power of 200 diameters. An arsenical sublimate shows well-defined 
octahedral or tetrahedral crystals. 

Chapman and Alien operate in a similar manner, but the latter ad- 
vises oxidising any sulphites that may be present by the addition 
of bromine water, a little cuprous chloride then being added to 
facilitate the reduction of the arsenic. If Marsh’s test is employed, a 
little bromine water should be. added to the beer to oxidise any 
sulphurous acid ; the excess of bromine and the alcohol may then 
be removed by a few minutes boiling. 

Brewing sugars are tested in a similar manner to beer. 

Ii. de K. 

' Estimation of Arsenic, as Ammonium Magnesium Arsenate. 
By O. Duciiu {BtdL Soc. Qkim.^ 1900, [iii], 23, 904 — 910). — The author 
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lias not obtained satisfactory results in the estimation of arsenic as 
the siilphidej and since all compounds of arsenic are readily con- 
verted into arsenic acid, whilst the transformation into arsenious acid 
is often difiicalt and iiicompletej the estimation as ammonium mag- 
nesiuiii arsenate is considered the most satisfactory of the methods 
iii general use. . The double arsenate should be dried to a constant 
weight by heating in the water-oven, this process taking at least 20 
lioiirs irregular results are obtained if the salt is converted into 
nifignesinni pyroarsenate by ignition. The corrections usually given for 
the solubility of ammonium magnesium arsenate are too low. The 
results of a number of experiments are quoted to show that the 
arsenic contained in the washings is comparable in amount with 
that in the filtrate, and that the correction (I milligram per 50 c.c.) 
must' be applied to the combined liquids and not, as is usually the 
case, to the filtrate alone. N. L. 

Composition and Analysis of London Purple. By Joh 2 ^ K. 
Ha\wtood (./. Ame7\ G/iem. *SW., 1900, 22, 800 — 809). — London purple 
is not, as liitlierto believed, mainly composed of calcium arsenite and 
an organic dye, but the greater part of the arsenic is present as cal- 
cium arsenate ; free soluble arsenious oxide is also nearly always pre- 
sent, and very often also free lime. 

The analysis presents some difficulties on account of the colouring 
matter and the presence of the arsenic in both states of oxidation. 
To estimate the arsenic, the following process is adopted. Ihvo grams 
of the sample are dissolved in about 80 c.c, of wmter and 20 c.c. of 
liydrochloric acid at 60 — 70^, and the filtrate and washings made up 
to 300 c.c. One imndred c.c. of this are treated in a 500 c.c. flask with 
hydrogen ca.rbonate in excess, and then diluted with water 
and a few drops of ether (to prevent frotliing) to the mark. Two 
iiiiiidred and fifty e.e. are filtered o^, mixed wfitli starch solution, and 
titrated with standard iodine ; this gives the arsenious oxide in 50 c.c. 
of the original solution. 

Another 50 c.c. of the original solution are heated to 80^ .on the 
water-bath, then taken off and mixed with 3 grams of potassium 
iodide. After the lapse of 15 minutes, the iodine liberated by the 
arsenic acid is titrated with A/ 10 sodium thiosulphate. To properly 
observe the end point, the author proceeds as follows. 

The sodium thiosulphate is run in slowly, and occasionally a drop 
of the solution is added to a drop of starch paste. "When, finally, this 
only gives the faintest blue, a little starch paste is added to the whole 
of the solution and the colour dis,sipated with a few drops of thiosul- 
phate. The solution Is immediately made alkaline with solid sodium 
carbonate, hydrochloric acid added to slight acid reaction, and the 
whole again rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen carbonate. 
Starch paste is now added and AblO iodine run in until the blue colour 
appears ; the end point is easily noticed by placing the beaker on a 
white surface between the eye and the light and adding the iodine 
until a distinct purple colour appears. This titration gives the total 
arsenic calculated as trioxide ; by subtracting the result of the pre- 
vious titration, the arsenic existing as pentoxide is obtained. 
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Methods are "iven for the estimation of soluble lime and soluble 
arsenious oxide and arsenic acid (compare Abstr., 1900^, 75 S)^ and 
analyses are given of five commercial samples of the article. 

L. BE K* 

Analysis of Commercial Metallic Silicon. By B. IsTeumann 
{Gliem, 1900s 24, 869 — 870, 888 — 889). — The principal irnpiiri- 
*t»S“wntained in commercial silicon are iron, aluminium, calcium, and 
an insoluble residue consisting of iron silicide, silica, and silicon 
carbide. In the better class samples made in tlie electric furnace 
the silicon amounts to 93 — 97 per cent., whilst inferior samples con- 
tain only from 70 — 80 per cent. 

One gram of the extremely finely powdered sample is treated with 
100 c.c. of a 10 per cent, selntion of sodium hydroxide contained in 
a silver dish covered with a watch glass, and heated on the water-bath 
until no more hydrogen is evolved. The insoluble matter contains 
all the impurities mentioned except a little aluminiiiin which has dis- 
solved in the soda. On treating it with hot hydrochloric acid, a resi- 
due is obtained containing the iron silicide, silicon carbide, and silica ; 
this is then heated in a platinum crucible and weighed, and if desired 
it may be further tested. The solution contains iron and aluminium, 
which are precipitated by ammonia and afterwards redissoived in 
hydrochloric acid; the filtrate contains the calcium, and occasion- 
ally magnesium, which are then estimated as usual. The main 
alkaline solution, which contains also the bulk of the aluminium, 
is saturated with carbon dioxide, or, better still, acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and precipitated while hot with ammonia. The 
precipitate, consisting of alumina with some silica, is put into a 
porcelain dish, the hydrochloric acid solution of the mixed iron 
and aluminium hydroxides is added, the whole evaporated after 
addition of sulphuric acid and heated to render the silica insoluble, 
and then boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid. The filtrate is divided 
into two equal parts ; in one half, the iron is estimated volumetriealiy, 
and in the other half, the joint iron and aluminium is precipitated 
with ammonia. 

The silicon is obtained by difference. L, be K. 

Method for the Eapid Sstimation of Carbon in Steel. By 
Eobert Job and Charles T. Davies { J , Amer . Cheni , Soc ., 1900, 22, 
791 — 797). — This is a simplification of Sargent’s apparatus (Abstr., 
1900, ii,-574), in which all the advantages are said to be retained. The 
separate, water*jacketed copper oxide tube may be entirely eliminated 
by simply increasing the length of the combustion furnace to 9 inches, 
increasing the length of the combustion tube to 20 inches, and in- 
serting closely roiled copper gauze, about 4 inches in length and 
thoroughly oxidised prior to use, into the combustion tube exactly 
as in the old method, placing pieces of clay pipe stems between the 
copper oxide and the end of the tube so as to prevent the former from 
being forced out of place. 

It was found that, as regards the furnace, three bunsen burners 
each about inches apart, having spreaders upon the tops, give 
sufficient heat' to keep the porcelain tube at bright redness over 
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8 inches of its length, a thin sheet iron being placed just beneath 
the tube as a protection from the direct action of the flame. Under 
these circumstances, the condensing worm is no longer necessary. 
The moist sand tube has been replaced by a U-tube containing an- 
hydrous cupric sulphate and cuprous chloride, as recommended by 
Blair, inserting beyond it a small bubble tube containing 10 c.c. 
of a saturated solution of silver sulphate in sulphuric acid of sp. 
gr. 1*4. As regards the oxygen used in the combustion, the authors 
have had no difficulty in procuring a commercial article which was 
free from carbonaceous impurities, but if the quality is doubtful, 
a separate appliance may be avoided by simply passing a copper 
tube through the combustion furnace, utilising the heat of the 
three burners. An apparatus of this nature is readily attached to 
the furnace by boring two quarter-inch holes in each side of the 
furnace just above and slightly to one side of the spreaders of the 
bunsen burners, running a seamless copper tube of ^ inch outside 
diameter entirely through the furnace, out through the end, and 
then, parallel to the first, back to the opposite end, the tube being in 
such a position that the flame will not play directly upon it, but still 
will heat it to redness. The ends of the tube, after passing through 
the furnace, are bent down to the level of the desk, and then extended 
along to the connection of the oxygen supply beyond the three-way 
cock. In this way, the ends of the copper tube remain cool, and may 
be connected with the rubber tubes without there being any necessity 
for a water-cooling arrangement. 

Other minor modifications are described. L. be K. 

Chemical and Calorimetric Analysis of Fuel. By Hermann 
Langbein (Zeit. angew, Ghem., 1900, 1227 — 1238, 1259 — 1272 ). — A 
lengthy paper containing a very large number of full analyses of wood, 
peat, lignite (brown coal), briquettes, coals, anthracite and coke ; also 
paraffin oil, petroleum, benzenes, &c. 

It is stated that the heating values of these substances is better 
obtained by direct experiment than by calculation from the elementary 
composition. The author prefers using a Hroker’s bomb, the crucible 
of which is lined with platinum foil instead of being enamelled. Full 
particulars are given as to the best methods of operation and calcula- 
tion. L. BE K. 

Detection of Metals by the Absorption Spectra of their 
Compounds with Alkanna. II. Bare Metals. By Julius 
Fobmanee tmaZ. Ghem.? 1900, 39, 673— 693).— -Besides the metals 
enumerated in a former communication (Abstr., 1900, ii, 687), the 
following (in the form of chlorides or nitrates) alter the absorption 
specti-um of alkanna : cerium, lanthanum, neodymium, praseodymium, 
yttrium, erbium, thorium, zirconium, titanium, vanadium, indium, 
molybdenum, (solution of chloride in absolute alcohol), palladium, 
rhodium, and (?) ytterbium. The addition of a trace of ammonia pro- 
duces a more intense absorption, generally accompanied by a change 
in the position of the bands, except in the cases of erbium, thorium, 
zirconium, titanium, vanadium, indium, and molybdenum, in which 
ammonia causes no change. An excess of ammonia usually causes 
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turbidity and again alters the spectrum. The spectrum generally con- 
sists of three bands, that nearest the red end being the strongest. 
The nitrates give spectra similar to, but not identical with, those of 
the chlorides. If a mere trace of the metallic salt is added, a spectrum 
is obtained with its bands in a different position and of different 
relative intensities. The spectra produced by the different metals are 
in no cases identical, but they are of little service for the detection of 
the metals when mixed, since their position is somewhat dependent on 
concentration, and the hands of one often overlap another. 

Many interesting relations are noticeable between the wave-length 
of the principal absorption band and the position in the periodic sys- 
tem of the metal producing it. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Mixtures of Two Salts. By Ludwig W. Winkler 
(Oliem. Zeit.^ 1900, 24, 816). — To facilitate the analysis of two soluble 
salts by indirect analysis such as by titration with standard acid or 
standard silver solution, it is recommended to weigh such a quantity 
of the saline mixture that the excess of the volumetric reagent will at 
once show the percentage of the admixture. 

The amount to be used in the test is represented by the equation 
100 : (l/e' — l/e) in which e' represents the milligram equivalent 
weight of the admixture and e that of the chief constituent. For 
instance, to determine the amount of sodium carbonate in potassium 
carbonate, 2*279 grams of the mixture are titrated with N hydrochloric 
acid ; every c.c. required in excess of 32*96 c.c. represents 10 per cent, 
of sodium carbonate. L. de K. 

Determination of Unburnt and Overburnt Gypsum in the 
Plaster of Paris from the Kilns. By L. Pekin {Com'pt rend., 
1900, 131, 950 — 952). — Plaster of paris as it comes from the Mins 
consists of natural gypsum which has escaped the action of the heat, 
gypsum which has become anhydrous on account of overheating, gypsum 
which has only lost part of its water and constitutes the active matter, 
and finally a proportion of other inert matter, silica, calcium and 
magnesium oxides, and ferric oxide and alumina. It is a well-known 
fact that the resistance of the plaster towards pulling, crushing, and 
bending is in inverse proportion to the inert matter which it contains. 
The following process is given by the author for the estimation of the 
unburnt and overburnt gypsum j the other constituents are deter- 
mined by the ordinary methods. 

The sample is powdered in an agate mortar, dried for two hours in 
an air-bath at 60°, and cooled in a desiccator. Five grams of the 
powder are then put into a tared porcelain or platinum dish and mixed 
with a slight excess of water to re-form gypsum ; the naass is again 
dried at 60° to constant weight, and the quantity of water (A) which 
has combined with the active matter is thus found. Assuming that 
this active matter consists of CaSO^jHgO, the total active matter {x) 
will be represented by 8*56 A. 

Estimation of the Unburnt Gypsum. — The mass is now heated to 
redness and the loss in weight minus A represents the water (B) 
in combination with the unburnt gypsum. As this consists of 
0aSO4,2H20, its weight {y) will be represented by 4*8 B. 
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Estimation of the Overlimit Gypsmn . — If a represents tli© sulphtir 
trioxide corresponding with x, h the same corresponding with y and 
Q the total siilplmr trioxide contained in the sample, then the trioxide 
corresponding with the overburnt gypsum (f) will be q <3 — (a + 5) and 
as SO parts of sulphur trioxide correspond with 136 parts of calcium 
sulphate, z will be represented by 1*7 q. L. bk K. 

Methods for the Valuation of Materials for Improving Cal- 
careous Soils and the Estimation of Readily Soluble Alkaline 
Barths and their Carbonates in Soils. By Heinrich Immendorfp 
{Zeit* angew, Chem,^ 1900, 1177 — 1184). — As the result of a large number 
of experiments, the author concludes that the' calcium in calcareous 
soil improvers is best estimated volume trically by means of standard 
acid and alkali ; the results are satisfactory and the operation takes 
but little time. The same process also gives trustworthy results 
in the analyses of soils which are rich in calcium (or magnesium) car- 
bonate. If the soils contain only a little calcium carbonate, the 
method becomes unsuitable when the object is not to estimate the 
readily soluble alkaline earths but only the carbonates, but the esti- 
mation of the alkalinity serves very well for the purpose of estimating 
readily soluble alkaline earths in the absence of carbonates. 

As regards the estimation of calcium carbonate in soils by a carbon 
dioxide estimation, it is observed that the ordinary method may lead 
to grave errors when dealing with soils free from, or poor in, calcium 
carbonate. If a sample contains humus matters, heating daring the 
estimation must be carefully avoided. The small quantity of carbon 
dioxide yielded by the humus does not afect the result when dealing 
with soils rich in carbonates. The author finally states that Btutzer 
and Hartieb’s ammonium chloride method (Abstr., 1899, ii, 521) is 
untrustworthy when dealing with soils poor in calcium carbonate. 

L. D.E K. 

Bstimsbtioii of Bead in Cupriferous Minerals witli Calcareous 
C-angue, By Ormncms Gueroult {Chem. Gentr,, 1900, ii, 1163 ; from 
Ann. Chim. anal appl, 5, 372-— 373).— The sample is dissolved in 
nitric acid and electrolysed according to Eiche's directions. The 
copper which separates at the negative pole is weighed. The lead 
(I dioxide) at the positive pole is dissolved in nitric acid with addition 
of sugar, or in hydrochloric acid and then evaporated with sulphuric 
acid to obtain the lead as sulphate. B. be K. 

Thiocyanates of Copper and Silver in Gravinietric Analysis 
By B. G. Yan Name (Amer. J. Scl, 1900, [iv], ID, 451~-457).— Copper 
thiocyanate has been supposed to retain 1*54 to 3 per cent, of water 
even after drying at 115*" and, therefore, not to be well adapted for 
direct weighing. The author, however, finds that when collected on 
asbestos in a weighed crucible, it becomes perfectly anhydrous by 
drying for 2 or 3 hours at 110°. To ensure complete precipitation of 
the copper, the liquid should be precipitated with a fair excess of 
ammoniuni thiocyanate in the presence of ammonium hydrogen sul- 
phite, and left for about 20 hours, unless there is practically no free 
i acid, when a, few hours suffice. , 
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Silvercannot be precipitated as thiocyanate as the precipitate is soluble 
in excess of the reagent. On the other hand, thiocyanic acid may 
be conveniently precipitated with silver nitrate. After collecting the 
precipitate on an asbestos filter and drying at 115°, it becomes anhydrous 
and fit for direct weighing. li* BE K. 

Estimation of Mercury in Ammoniated Mercury and 
other Mercury Compounds. By 0. T. Bennett {Fharm. 1900, 
[iv], 11, 575 — 576). — A solution of the mercury compound in water 
or dilute hydrochloric acid is treated with hypophosphorous acid (30 
per cent.) ; reduction at once takes place with formation of a greyish- 
black precipitate of metallic mercury which, on warming, collects into 
a globule ; the supernatant liquid is decanted on to a filter, which 
collects any small particles of mercury floating on the surface ; the 
mercury is washed with warm water, dried at 100°, and weighed. 

me. 

Impregnation and Analysis of Antiseptic Dressing Materials. 
By F. TJnz {C hem. Gentr.y 1900, ii, 1181 — 1182 ; from Pharm. Zeit,, 45, 
840 — 842). — The author (compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 762) reviews and 
criticises fourteen methods given for the estimation of corrosive sub- 
limate in dressing materials. Dressing materials contaming iodoform. 
After mentioning the processes of GreshofE, Lehmann, and Huss, the 
following method is recommended. The material is treated with 
alcoholic potash, the solution acidified with acetic or nitric acid, 
again neutralised with magnesium carbonate, and the iodine estimated 
either gravimetrically or volumetrically with silver nitrate. Materials 
containing carbolic acid. The phenol is converted into the tribromo- 
compound, which is dried at 80° and weighed ; or the phenol is 
estimated volumetrically according to Beckurts^ process, or Vort- 
mannas method. Materials containing salicylic acid. Five grams are ex- 
tracted with pure ether free from acid and the ether residue is dried at 
50 — 60° and weighed, or the material is extracted with alcohol and the 
solution titrated with iY/10 potash and phenolphthalein. Equally 
accurate, although more complicated, is the iodometric process. One 
gram of the material is digested for half an hour in 100 c.c. of water, 
and 25 c.c. of the solution are treated in a glass-stoppered bottle with 
100 c.c. of bromine solution (1'666 grams of potassium bromate and 
5 ’9 39 grams of potassium bromide in 1000 c.c.) and 5 c.c, of strong 
sulphuric acid, and thoroughly shaken ; after 15 mimite.s, 10 c.c. of a 
10 per cent, solution of potassium iodide are added, and the liberated 
iodine titrated in the usual manner. Materials containing horic acid. 
Five grams of the cut up material are extracted in a 250 c.c. flask 
with 200 c.c. of a mixture of 1 part of glycerol and 19 parts of water, 
and the mixture is diluted to the mark with dilute glycerol of the 
same concentration. Fifty c.c. of the clear liquid are mixed with a 
sufficiency of glycerol, and titrated with A/ 10 potash, with phenol-, 
phthalein as indicator. L. 3>E K. 

Estimation of Manganese and Cobalt as Fbospliates. By 
Henby Bbysbale Dakin {Zeit. anal. Chem.^ 1900, 39, 784 — 790), — 
The method employed by the author for the estimation of zinc as phos- 

10—2 
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pliate (Abstr., I 9 OO 3 ii, 624) is equally serviceable for manganese and 
cobalt. The addition of ammonium chloride is not necessary, but it is 
desirable to nearly neutralise with ammonia any large excess of free acid 
that may be present, and to add at least 10 parts of ammonium phosphate 
for 1 part of the metal to be estimated. The amorphous phosphate, which 
is precipitated, changes into the crystalline, double ammonium phos- 
phate during the 10 — 15 minutes heating ; filtration may be commenced 
at any time after cooling for half an hour. The precipitate is washed 
with a hot 1 per cent, solution of ammonium phosphate, and then with 
dilute alcohol. After 2 hours drying at 100 — 105°, its weight becomes 
constant, and corresponds in each case with the formula 
Ignition with free access of air reduces the precipitate to pyrophosphate. 
Results of equal accuracy were obtained whether the precipitate was 
weighed in the one form or the other. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Iron in Ferrum Oxydatum Saccharatum 
containing a large Percentage of Iron. By Wilhelm Gohlich 
{Chem, CentT.i 1900, ii, 1162 — 1163 ; from Pharm. 815 — 816). 

— Two grams of the sample are mixed with an equal quantity of dry 
sodium carbonate, and the mixture ignited in a small platinum dish. 
The residual ferric oxide is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid, mixed 
with potassium iodide, and the liberated iodine titrated with standard 
sodium hydrogen sulphite. 

The sample may, however, be tested with equally satisfactory results 
by the German official process for the estimation of iron in the 3 per 
cent. drug. L. be K. 

Estimation of Iron in Magnetite Ore by the Specific Gravity 
Test. By Joseph W. Richards (/. Amer, Ghem, Soc.^ 1900, 22, 
797 — 798). — Many magnetite ores are simply mixtures of magnetite 
and quartz. A table is given showing the percentage of ferrosoferric 
oxide (or iron) and silica in magnetite with the corresponding specific 
gravity of the sample. 

The specific gravity may be taken at the mine when a suitable pair 
of scales is at disposal ; the inaccuracy caused by the use of a rough 
scale is compensated by the large quantity of ore (from 1 to 50 
pounds) used in the experiment. The results are correct within a few 
per cent., and quite accurate enough for the purpose of grading. 

L. BE K. 

lodometrio Estimation of Chromic Acid. By Earl Seubeet 
and A, Henke angew. 1900, 1147 — 1154). — ^After some 

introductory remarks by the first author, the article is devoted to 
“The action of potassium dichromate on potassium iodide in the 
presence of sulphuric acid.” Tables and curves are given showing 
the influence of dilution, time of action, excess of acid, excess of 
either potassium iodide or dichromate, &c., on the amount of iodine 
liberated. The experiments were conducted by measuring the solution 
of the dichromate, then adding, first, the calculated volumes of water 
and solution of potassium iodide, and finally a definite amount of acid ; 
this was then regarded as the starting point of the experiment. To 
obtain accurate results in the iodometric analysis of chromic acid, care 
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should be taken to add about 18 mols. of potassium iodide and 70—110 
mols. of sulphuric acid (previously diluted) for 1 mol. of potassium 
dichromate. After a few minutes’ action in a closed flask, the mixture 
is largely diluted with water to get rid of the green colour due to 
chromic sulphate, and the liberated iodine is then titrated with A/IO 
sodium thiosulphate, using starch as indicator. Any unavoidable 
excess of thiosulphate is in turn titrated with A/ 100 iodine. 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Gold and Silver in Pyrites. By Wilhelm 
Budbeus (Chem, Zeit., 1900, 24, 922 — 923). — The usual process of 
scorifying with lead and cupelling the lead regains does not give con- 
cordant results, and a not inconsiderable portion of the precious metals 
is retained by the slags. The following process is easier of execution 
and appears to give thoroughly trustworthy results. 

One hundred to two hundi*ed grams of the powdered sample are put 
into a Chamotte crucible of 70 — 140 c.c. capacity, the crucible is covered 
with a lid and heated for half or three-quarters of an hour in a muffle 
until a sulphur flame is no longer noticed. When cold, the contents 
are transferred to a beaker or casserole of 1 — 2 litres capacity and 
treated with 250 — 500 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1:1) to dissolve the 
iron sulphide. The insoluble matter which, besides siliceous matter, 
contains all the gold and silver, is well washed, dried, and fused in a 
covered Hessian crucible with 50 — 100 grams of assay lead and 5 — 10 
grams of dry borax ) instead of the assay lead, 100 — 200 grams of a 
mixture of dry lead acetate and sodium carbonate may be used. The 
resulting lead regulus is then cupelled and the gold-silver button parted 
as usual. L. be K. 

Estimation of Gold and Silver in Pyrites. By J. Loevy {01mm. 
Zeit., 1900, 24, 1114 — 1115), — The author criticises Buddeus’ process 
(preceding abstract). L. be K. 

Estimation of Calcium in Water. By Gasselin {J. Pharm.y 
1900, [vi], 12, 556 — 559). — Fifty c.c. of a A^lOO solution of oxalic 
acid and two drops of a solution of ammonia are added to 50 c.c, of 
the water to be analysed. The mixture is then violently agitated, and 
after 10 minutes is filtered, and the amount of oxalic acid in the fiifcrate 
estimated by titration with A/ 100 potassium permanganate. 

H. R Le S. 

Estimation of the Hardness of Water. By Giulio Mor- 
PTJEOO (Glmm. Centr., 1900, ii, 1186 — 1187 ; from Oiorn. Farm, OMm,, 
50, 440 — 445). — The author estimates the temporary hardness by 
titration with A/10 hydrochloric acid using methyl-orange as indicator ; 
this neutralises any soluble carbonates. The permanent hardness is 
estimated by boiling the water with a known quantity of sodium carbon- 
ate, which causes the precipitation of the alkaline earths as carbonates ; 
the excess of the alkali is then titrated in the filtrate. L. be K. 

Action of Sodium jp-Diazobenzenesulphonate on Iron Oystin- 
ate in Contaminated Water. By Henri Oabsse {Oompt, re^id., 
1900, 131, 1220—1222. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 457— 458).— In 
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answer to Molinie^s criticism of the author^s test for cystine (tMs voL, 
ii, 42), fiirtlier experiments wei^e made which indicate that the presence 
of iron is essential to the formation of the orange coloration with 
sodium jo-diazobeiizenesulphonate. A contaminated water containing 
a considerable amount of cystine ceases to give the reaction after 
treatment with baryta water ; the precipitate formed by this reagent 
retains all the iron cystinate, for on extraction with dilute potassium 
hydroxide solution a filtrate is obtained which, when rendered acid^ 
develops the orange coloration. The cystinate is not decomposed by 
normal or basic lead acetate, for the precipitates produced by these 
reagents yield no cystine on extraction with dilute potash solution. 
Molinid’s experiments on the production of the coloration with distilled 
water are not conclusive, for if the water placed in the distilling 
apparatus contained ferrous cystinate this substance would be found in 
tlxe distillate, unless the distillation was performed in the presence of 
barium hydroxide. Phenol, catechol, and resorcinol, when treated with 
the diazosiilphonate in the presence of traces of ferrous salts, also 
develop characteristic orange colorations. 

The reaction is indicative of certain groupings rather than of a 
definite substance, for the orange coloration not destroyed by sulphurous 
acid is produced whenever water contains ferrous compounds containing 
the OSH or COS groups. G. T. M. 

Detection of Foreign Colouring Matter in Spirits. By 
Charles,^.-- C iiAMPTOR and P. D. SmoKS {J. Amer, Chem, Soc., 1900, 
22, 810 — 813. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 530). — Fifty c.c. of the 
sample are evaporated on the water-bath nearly to dryness ; the residue 
is washed into a 50 c.c. glass-stoppered flask, 25 c.c. of absolute alcohol 
are added, and when cold the liquid is diluted with water to the mark. 
After mixing, 25 c.c. of the solution are transferred to an ordinary 
globe-shaped separating funnel or flask with its stem above the stop- 
cock expanded into a bulb the capacity of which up to a mark on the 
stem is 25 c.c, ; the upper bulb should have a capacity of about 100 c.c. 
Fifty c.c. of ether are added, and the whole shaken at intervals for 
half an hoiir ; when the layers have properly separated, the lower one 
is made up with water to the original 25 c.c. volume, which may be 
conveniently done by coijSjsotiagJdmJW the apparatus with 

a rubber tube which ..ferries water from an elevated flask, the 
inflow being regulated by the stopcock. The whole is again shaken, 
and the aqueous layer, after separation, is drawn off and compared 
in a tintometer with 20 c.c. of the liquid which has not been 
extracted with ether ; from the difference in the two readings the 
percentage of colour soluble in ether is calculated. This consists 
chiefly of the colouring matter of oak wood. Genuine spirits yield 
40 — 50 per cent, of their colour to ether, whilst spirits coloured by 
caramel or prune juice alone are not affected. L, ns K. 

Estimation of Dextrose and Dextrin in Commercial Glucose. 
By Moh Lindet (Bulk Soc. 1901, [iii], 26, 91 — 93). — ^The pro- 

cess described is based on (1), the estimation of the total carbon by 
combustion with cupric oxide in the usual manner ; (2), the determina- 
tion of' the rotatory power. From the first of these. two data, the 
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corabijied weight of the carbohydrates, calculated as is 

obtained, and from this, together with the rotatory power, the relative 
proportions of dextrose and dextrin are calculated. L. 

Neumann’s Modiiacation of Fischer’s Plienylliydrazine Test 
for the Detection of Sugar in Urine. By Otto Margxjlies {Chem, 
Centr., 1900, ii, 1188—1189; from Berl Klin. FbcA., 37, 881—884). 
— The author has investigated this process (Abstr., 1900, ii, 248), and 
thinks it a very delicate one. Whilst the copper and bismuth tests no 
longer show sugar in urine when it falls to 0*05 per cent., the phenyl- 
hydrazine test distinctly shows the presence of 0*02 per cent, of sugar. 
Small quantities of albumin do not interfere, but large amounts of 
urates render the test less delicate. When the urine is very rich in 
phosphates, the test also becomes uncertain, unless the sugar is present 
to the extent of at least 0*5 per cent. ' L. db K. 

Estimation of Grlycogen by the Pfliiger-Nerking Method. By 
Ernst Salkowski {Pjiuge7'[s Archw, 1900, 82, 521 — 527). By Edijari) 
Pfluger (ibid., 528—537). — Polemical articles chiefly directed to the 
question whether the former author has correctly described the 
method in his text-book. W. B. H. 

Estimation of Tartaric Acid in Presence of Oxalic Acid. By 
M. Pallabini (Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 446 — 453). — On neutralising, by 
means of sodium hydroxide solution, a solution containing tartaric, 
oxalic, and citric acids in quantities proportional to their molecular 
weights, and adding calcium chloride, the precipitate obtained contains 
the oxalic acid and part of the tartaric acid as calcium salts, the 
solubility of the calcium tartrate being increased by the pi^eseuce of 
sodium chloride. If acetic acid is added before the calcium chloride, 
the precipitated oxalate is found to con bain a considerable proportion of 
tartrate, which cannot be removed even on heating the precipitate in 
a sealed tube with a large excess of glacial acetic acid. Silver nitrate 
precipitates oxalic acid but not tartaric acid from dilute solutions ; if 
both acids are present, the precipitate consists of a mixture of the two 
salts. T. H. P, 

Detection of Saccharin ’’ (o-Benzoicsulphinide) in Wine and 
Beer Free from Salicylic Acid. By E. Wirthle (Chem. Edt., 
1900,24, 1035). — To test for “‘saccharin” in wines which do not 
contain salicylic acid, 100 — 200 c.c. of the sample are evaporated to 
about 20 c.c. This is transferred to a separating funnel, the basin is 
rinsed with water containing a few drops of aqueous sodium hydroxide, 
and the whole strongly acidified with sulphuric acid. The liquid is 
shaken thrice in succession with 50 c.c. of ether, which is then filtered 
into an Erlenmeyer flask and after adding 10 c.c. of 0*5 percent, 
aqueous sodium hydroxide and shaking, the ether is distilled off. 
The residue is evaporated in a small porcelain dish, 1 gram of solid 
sodium hydroxide is added, and the dish heated slowly in an air-bath 
to 215^ ; the heating is then continued for a quarter of an hour at 
210 — 220°. The fused mass, when cold, is dissolved in warm water, 
acidified with sulphuric acid, and shaken with the usual mixture of 
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ether and light petroleum. The residue left on evaporation is dissolved 
in a few c.c. of water and tested with ferric chloride for salicylic acid, 
the presence of which is a proof of the presence of saccharin/' Avery 
fine violet colour is obtained even if the 100 c.c. of the sample con- 
tain only 0*001 gram of saccharin. In the absence of this substance, 
there may be occasionally a dirty yellowish-red colour due to 
tannin compounds, but never a violet. When the process is applied 
to beers, a faint violet colour is occasionally obtained, even when the 
sample contains no saccharin '' ; this is caused by the action of the 
alkali on the hop-tannins, traces of which pass into the ether ; it 
may, however, be avoided by first adding to 100 c.c. of the sample a 
few c.c. of a saturated solution of copper acetate, followed by a solu- 
tion of disodium hydrogen phosphate ; the filtrate is then evaporated 
and treated as directed. Pure beer will then, at the worst, only cause 
a faint rose coloration. L. be K. 

Apparatus for the Extraction of Liquids by Ether or Chloro- 
form. By W. A. OsBOBNB (Proc. Physiol. Soc., 1900, ix — x). — Modi- 
fications of Soxhlet's apparatus are described and figured. 

W. B. H. 

Characters of Oil of Akee. By W. Garsed {Pharm. 1900, 
[iv], 11, 691 — 692). —Oil of akee, obtained by expression from the arillms 
of the fruit of the akee tree {BligJhia sapida), is a yellow, non-drying 
fat, partly liquid, and partly solid and granular ; it melts at 25 — 35°, 
and begins to resolidify at about 20°. The following constants were 
determined, and compared with the corresponding characters of palm 
oil and olive oil. Sp. gr., 0*857 at 100°/15*5°; Hehner number, 93 ; 
saponification number, 194*6 ; Reichert number, 0*9 ; iodine number, 
49*1 1 acid number, 20*1. The mixed fatty acids distil without decom- 
position at 220 — 225° under 13 mm. pressure, melt at 42 — 46°, and 
resolidify at 40 — 38°; their saponification mimber is 207*7, and their 
iodine number, 58*4. A partial separation of the acids was effected 
by means of their lead salts ; the salt which is soluble in ether appears 
to yield oleic acid, whilst the insoluble salt furnishes a white, crystal- 
line powder ; the latter acid may be a mixture of palmitic and stearic 
acids, or, more probably, a homologue of these acids. E. G. 

Cedar-nut Oil. By Leo von Schmoelling {Ghem, 1900, 24, 
815). — Specific gravity, 0*930 ; rise of temperature with sulphuric acid, 
98°; Hehner number, 91*97; saponification number, 191*8; iodine 
number of the oil, 159*2, and that of the fatty acids, 161*3; achl 
number, 3*25, that of the fatty acids, 193; glycerol, 10*31 per cent. ; 
volatile fatty acids, 3*77 per cent.; free fatty acids, 1*6 per cent. ; 
total fatty acids, 95*74 per cent. ; average molecular weight of the 
oil, 280, that of the acids, 290 ; acetyl number of the fatty acids, 
after 6 days treatment in a closed flask, 81*9 ; liquid fatty acids, 87 
percent.; unsaponifiable matter, 1*3 per cent,; solidifying point of 
fatty acids, 11*3° From the high iodine figure of the liquid fatty acids 
(184), it follows that these consist mainly of linoleic acid, with but 
very little linolenic and oleic acids. 

Kryloff, who examined the oil in 1898, found: Hehner nitmlier 
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93*33; saponification number, 191*8; iodine number, 149*5 — 150’5 ; 
acid number, 1*09; free fatty acids, 2*0 per cent. Kryloffi's state- 
ment that, on keeping, a crystailine deposit of palmitic acid is obtained 
is confirmed by the author. The author proposes to investigate Kryloff’s 
statement as to the oxidation products of the fatty acids. 

In conclusion, it is stated that the oil cannot be used as a substitute 
for linseed oil. L. de K. 

Estimation of Fat in Creams. By C. H. Eckles (Ckem. Centr,, 
1900, ii, 1165 — 1166 ; from Bull, Iowa Agricultural College Expt, 
Station Ames^ 62, 31 — 42). — The author states that the fat in 
creams may be estimated by the Babcock method, if they are first 
suitably diluted with water. When fresh, this may be done by measuring ; 
but if the sample contains air-bubbles, or if it has become sour, it should 
be weighed. On account of the great viscosity, it is best to rinse the 
pipette with warm water. Owing to the diminished sp. gr., a correc- 
tion roust afterwards be made as follows. If the fat amounts to 
10 — 12 per cent,, 0*1 should be added ; for 13 — 14, 0*2; for 15 — 17, 
0*3 ; for 18 — 20, 0*4 ; for 21 — 23, 0*5 ; for 24, 0*6 ; for 25, 0*7 ; for 
26—27, 0*8 ; for 28—29, 0*9; for 30, 1*0; for 31, 1*1 ; for 32— 33, 1*2 ; 
for 35, 1*4 ; for 36, 1*5 ; for 37, 1*6 ; for 38, 1*7, and for 40, 1*8 per 
cent, extra fat. The pei*centages of fat obtained by weight and 
measure then practically agree. L. de K, 

Agreement bet*ween Milk Solids actually determined and 
those found by Calculation. By Gottwalt AmbOhl {Ghem, Zeit,) 
1900, 24, 871 — 872). — From the result of 116 experiments, it is again 
shown that there is a close relation between the milk solids obtained 
gravimetrically and those ascertained by calculation from the specific 
gravity and the fat. The presence of fat in very small or very large 
quantity does not affect this relationship. 

In the author^s experiments, the fat has been estimated by means 
of Gerber’s acidobutyrometer, and for the calculation of the solids, 
Eleischmann’s formula has been used. 

Keinsch and Liihrig (Abstr., 1900, ii, 771) have stated that the 
result of the direct estimation of the solids is untrustworthy unless the 
milk is quite fresh ; the author has tested several milks from one to 
two days old with equally satisfactory results. L. de K. 

The Eeichert-Meissl Number of Butch Dairy Butter. By 
“Wilhelm Kirchnee and E. Eacine {Zeit, angew, Ghem., 1900, 1238). — 
The authors having tested a large number of samples of undoubtedly 
genuine butter from dairies in Holland, state that, particularly in the 
spring and the autumn, the Eeichert-Meissl number may be as low 
as 21*8 — 22*1. They observe that the samples were 

from the milk of only a few cows, but in their presence, frbrfa 
very large quantity of mixed milk. L. de K, 

Action of Sodium Ethoxide on Pats. By Heneik Bull (Ghem, 
Zeit., 1900, 24, 814—815, 845—847. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 
250). — Volumetric Estimation o/ Water in Alcohol, — If a solution of 
sodium ethoxide in absolute alcohol is boiled with a fat free from 
acidity, no saponification takes place. If, however, water is present, 
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this decomposes the sodium, ethoxide with formation of sodium hydr- 
oxide and a partial saponification takes place ; from the amount of 
alkali consumed, the amount of water may be calculated. To make 
the experiment, normal sodium ethoxide is required, which is standard- 
ised by warming 10 c.c. with 5 c.c. of medicinal cod-liver oil in a 
refiux apparatus for half an hour ; after boiling for 15 minutes, it is 
allowed to cool, mixed with 20 c.c. of ether, and titrated with iV/2 
hydrochloric acid, using phenolphthalein as indicator. When the 
experiment is now repeated with the addition of a known volume of a 
weaker alcohol, less acid will be required in the titration, and the 
difference multiplied by 0*009 represents the volume of water. 

Estimation of Glycerolin Fats . — ^Three grams of the sample are heated 
on the water-bath in a 50 c.c. narrow, stoppered tube with 3 c.c. of 
2/V sodium ethoxide at 70° for 30 minutes. After cooling for 
half an hour in the air, 25 c.c. of ether ai^e added, the whole is well 
shaken, and then diluted with ether to the mark. When the super- 
natant liquid is quite clear, 25 c.c. are pipetted off, diluted with 10 c.c. 
of alcohol and titrated with Nft hydrochloric acid and phenolphthalein 
until the reddish colour has disappeared ; no notice should be taken 
of any brownish colour. The remaining liquid in the tube is similarly 
titrated, but with this difference, that 5 c.c. of acid must be added all 
at once. The amount of glycerol is found by multiplying the differ- 
ence in the titrations by 0*0092. The author admits that there is 
sometimes a great difficulty in noticing the end-reaction ; perhaps a 
more suitable indicator may be found. 

Freparation of dry alcohol . — The amount of water in a commercial 
sample of absolute alcohol is first estimated by the process described, 
a large quantity is then mixed with the necessary amount of metallic 
sodium and a little oil, and submitted to distillation. L. de K. 

Analysis of Bone-Fat. By H. Mennicke {Chem, Zeit,, 1900, 24, 
917 — 918, 923 — ;924 ). — Estimation of toater . — Five grams of the well 
mixed sample are dried at 105° in a flat nickel or glass dish to con- 
stant weight ; this is generally attained after 6 hours. It must be 
remembered that the fat always contains a little benizene, which has 
been used m its manufacture, so that the water found will be slightly 
in excess of the truth. Foreign of 

, inorganic constituents, lime soaps, andjiiirt. The lime soaps are, how- 
ever, more or less soluble in any of Affe ustraHat solvents, so that the 
results of the fat estimation may be as much as 10 per cent, too high. 
The author, however, is of o^'nion that from a technical point of view 
the lime soaps are not p pffly impurities, although the calcium oxide 
containedJi.^^^c^fi^1n^ considered as such. From this it follows 
tb^ that -for" the technical extraction of the bones, carbon tetrachloride 
' would be the best solvent, although benzene offers other advantages. 
Ash . — The previously dried sample is burnt in a weighed platinum 
crucible ; the ash should not exceed 10 per cent., and it may he further 
tested if desired. Estimation of fat . — Carbon tetrachloride or chloro- 
form is used as the solvent, and the weighed fat is then burnt and any 
ash allowed for. The results are sufficiently accurate for technical 
purposes. The process given by Shukoff and Schestakoff (Abstr,, 
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1899, ii, 191) may also he used. The estimation of fat in bones, par- 
ticularly extracted bones, presents some difficulties, as the amount 
obtained depends on the nature of the solvent ; benzene is perhaps the 
most suitable one. Detection of foreign fats . — Leather grease, horse 
fat, and iieatsfoot oil are notoriously added. Their detection presents 
serious difficulties, but gross adulterations may be safeguarded against 
by the determination of the iodine number. Genuine bone-fat gives 
an average iodine number of 53 ; that of the substitutes is generally 
much higher. L. de K. 

Testing of Bees Wax. By J. Werder {GJiem. Eeit,., 1900, 24, 
967 — 968). — When 5 grams of the sample are used for the saponifica- 
tion test, it is necessary to boil for an hour and a quarter ; this is best 
done in an Erlenmeyer flask placed on wire-gauze and heated over a 
rose-burner. Pure wax always yields a clear solution, which remains 
clear for a long time on adding excess of boiling water ; paraffin and 
ceresin, if present, form a layer on the top. If the saponified wax is 
dried v?ith sand and then extracted with ether in a Soxhlet apparatus, 
it yields from 48*55 to 53*08 per cent, of unsaponifiable matters. 
Samples which yield a very much larger extract may, therefore, be sus- 
pected to contain paraffin. L. be K. 

Analysis of Wax. By Karl Dietebich {Chem. Eeit,, 1900, 24, 
995). — The authoragrees with Werder (preceding abstract) that although 
20 c.c. of A/S alcoholic potash are theoretically sufficient for the 
saponification of 5 grams of wax, it is absolutely necessary to extend 
the time of boiling to an hour and a quarter. If, however, 3 grams 
only of the sample are taken, the saponification is quite complete in 
half an hour. L. be K. 

Rapid Method for the Detection of Aniline-orange in Milk, 
By Hermann G. Lythgoe (Jl iTner. Ohem. Soc.f 1900, 22, 813 — 814). — 
About 15 c.c. of milk are placed in a porcelain casserole and the same 
quantity of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*20 is added, while gently 
siiaking the vessel to cause thorough mixing and break up the curd 
into coarse lumps. If the sample contains aniline- orange, the curd 
will be coloured pink, but if not, it will be white or yellowish. 

The same solution may now be tested for formaldehyde, by adding a 
drop of ferric chloride and boiling. A solution containing 5 c.c. of a 
10 per cent, solution of ferric chloride to 2 litres of hydrochloric acid 
may also be used when testing for aniline-orange ; t’ Is renders further 
addition of ferric chloride unnecessary when aft. vards testing for 
formaldehyde, ‘-•v RE E. 

New Form of Urinometer. By Anbri2 Job (/. F, 1900 
[vi], 12, 417 — 420). — The decomposition of the urine"^ by sodium 
hypobromite is effected in a closed fiask of known capacity, and the 
increase of pressure produced by the evolved nitrogen is measured by 
means of a manometer which is fused to the neck of the flask. From 
this increase of pressure, the weight of evolved nitrogen, and, conse- 
quently, the percentage of urea in the urine, is readily calculated. 

H. R. Le S. 
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Estimation of Urea, ' By Al. Braunstein {Zeit physiol. Ghmn.^ 
1900j 31, 381 — 388). — It is shown that in the presence of hippuric 
acid the Morner-Sjoqnist method of estimating urea is not applicable. 
Correct results are obtained if, after the evaporation of the ether and 
alcohol and addition of magnesia, crystalline phosphoric acid is 
added and heated with the mixture at 140 — 145° for 4| hours. Ilip- 
puric acid is not decomposed by such treatment, and after the addition 
of potash the ammonia formed from the urea can be distilled off and 
esfcimated. W. D. H. 

Quantitative Estimation of Morphine by Reduction with 
Silver Nitrate. By C. Eeichaeb {Ghem. Zeit.^ 1900, 24, 1061 — 1062). 
— The author has found that a moderately concentrated solution of 
morphine sulphate, when warmed with an excess of silver nitrate, 
causes a precipitate of metallic silver in the proportion of 2 atoms 
of the metal for 1 mol. of the alkaloid. The silver is collected on a 
filter, washed, and finally ignited in a weighed porcelain crucible. 

As most of the other alkaloids do not readily reduce silver nitrate, 
the method is suitable for estimating the amount of morphine in an 
. alkaloidai mixture. If the morphine salt should contain acids which 
^are precipitated by silver nitrate, such as hydrochloric, hydrobromic, 
or hydriodic acids, the precipitated silver should be washed with am- 
monia, or a solution of sodium thiosulphate. L. be K, 


Assay of Nux Vomica. By F. 0. J. Bird {Pharm. J., 1900, 
[iv], 11, 574 — 575. Compare Farr and Wright, Abstr., 1900, ii, 778). 
— The alkaloids of Wwcc vomica seeds may be readily extracted by the 
maceration-pressure method with a solvent composed of amyl alcohol 
(1 voL), chloroform (3 vols.), and ether (4 vols.) ; the strychnine and 
brucine are then separated as ferrocyanides by a modification of Farr 
and Wright's method. It is immaterial whether 5 or 1 0 c. c, of the 
liquid extract are assayed, or if the time allowed foFUie^recipitation 
of the strychnine ferrocyanide is 2 or 6 hours. E. Gr. 


Methods of Estimating Proteid Nitrogen in Vegetable 
Matter. By G. S. Fraps and J. A. Bizzell (X Amer. Ghem. Zoc., 
1900, 22, 709 — 717). — Btutzer’s method of precipitatin| 5 (;,phe proteids 
by means of copper hydroxide is open to fewer ob(; |tions than 
other processes. 

Bromine is not a suitable precipitant for proteidsug.|i vegetable 
materials (compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 320). Extraction “v hot water 
does not always give concordajiii<ii>p^ acid at 


60° 




con 


precipitajtea. -3.1 

:oxidp<^^‘’ same ttmouiui or mcrogen..;^ . 

bat at 90° or 100° the precipitation is incomplete. - . . - 

L. DE K. , 
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Refractivity of the Inactive Gases. By William Bamsay 
[Arch, neerland soi. exact, nat., 1900, [ii], 5, 356 — 359). — The refrac- 
tivities were compared with air or hydrogen by means of the apparatus 
described by Lord Bayleigh (Froc. Roy, Bog,^ 59, 203 ; Abstr., 1896 , 
ii, 598 ). The results for the value of ja - 1 compared with air are : 
helium, 0T238 ; neon, 0*2345; argon, 0*968; krypton, 1 * 449 ; 
xenon, 2*364. By division by the density these values become respec- 
tively 0*0309, 0*0172, 0*0242, 0*0177, 0*0184; neon, krypton, and 
xenon yield almost the same number, which is considerably less than 
those for argon and helium. It is noticeable that the first and third 
element in other series (halogens or alkalis) give similarly a higher 
value than the other members. L. M. J. 

Indices of Refraction of Solutions of Oalcium Chloride, By 
Gustav J. W. Bremer [Arch, neerland sci, exact, 7iat., 1900, [ii], 5, 
202 — 213). — By means of a spectrometer, the indices of refraction were 
measured in the case of various solutions of calcium chloride for the 
hydrogen lines Ha, and for the sodium line, the value for 

infinite] wave-length being also calculated. The solutions varied in 
concentration from 19*6 to 7*0 per cent., but the results are not strictly 
comparable, as the temperatures varied from 13° to 20°. The refrac- 
tive power was calculated by the Lorenz formula and found to difer 
but little from that bf pure water ; it appears to decrease slightly as the 
concentration increases. The indices of refraction are greater than 
that of water, and the difference, which increases slightly with the re- 
frangibility of the light, is approximately proportional to the concen- 
tration of the solution. L. M. L. 

Spectroscopic Notes concerning the Gases of the Atmo- 
sphere. By Lord Rayleigh {Phil. Mag., 1901, [vi], 1, 100 — 105). — 
According to Gautier, hydrogen is present in the atmosphere to the 
extent of about 2 parbs in 10,000. The author, by examining the 
spectrum of the spark between platinum electrodes in a chamber 
through which dry air or other gas could be passed, finds that the 
G line is present when the chamber is filled with dry air, but ex- 
periments with other gases render doubtful the assumption that this 
line is actually due to atmospheric hydrogen. 

A simple form of apparatus is described in which, operating wiflT* 
5 — 10 C.O. of air and employing only three Grove cells, the spectrum 
of argon may he readily obtained. 

By passing a current of carbon dioxide through a porous porcelain 
tube and absorbing the issuing carbon dioxide, a gaseous residue is ob- 
tained consisting chiefiy of the lighter constituents of the atmosphere 
in which the Dq helium line is observed. The success of the experiment 
depends greatly on the precautions observed to avoid the presence of 
other gases which had not diffused into the stream of carbon dioxide. 

L. M. J. 

11 
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Infra-red Spectra of the Alkalis. By Hans Lehmann {Ohem. 
Oentr,^ ij 1901, i, 81 ; from. Arch. wiss. Fhot., 2, 216 — 222), — Photo- 
graphs of the uitra-red spectra of potassium, rubidium, cesium, 
calcium, barium, magnesium, and iron have been obtained by means of 
extremely sensitive silver bromide gelatin plates suitably dyed. The 
lines observed ranged from 760 — 900 ^pL wave-length, and agree well 
with those calculated from Kayser and Bungees law. The original 
paper contains reproductions of several spectra and also of the infra- 
red band spectrum of the carbon ai’c as far as wave-length 820 /x/x. 

E. W. W. 

Weston Cadmium Cell. By Eenst Cohen [Proc. K. Ahad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1900, 380 — 382). — The author corrects the 
statement made in a previous paper (Abstr., 1900, ii, 702), that the 
Weston cells used by Jaeger and Wachsmuth were metastable below 
23^ * it now appears that these cells are stable. This result, however, 
does not agree with certain dilatometer experiments, and the author 
reserves further criticism of the Weston cell until the behaviour of 
cadmium amalgams has been more thoroughly investigated. 

J. 0. P. 

Electrode Potentials and Absolute Potentials. By IST. T. M. 
WiLSMOEE and Wilhelm Ostwald {Zeit. physikaL Ghem., 1901, 36, 
91— -98. Compare this voL, ii, 2). — A discussion on the relative 
merits of the calomel and hydrogen electrodes as the starting point in 
the determination of potentials. Wilsmore holds (1), that the poten- 
tial of the hydrogen electrode is more accurately defined than that of 
the calomel electrode ; (2), that where acid or alkaline electrolytes are 
used, it is especially valuable. Ostwald points out that whilst in most 
oases knowledge of the relative potential is sufficient, there are cases 
where knowledge of the absolute potential is necessary (compare, for 
example, Ostwald, Abstr., 1893, ii, 357); the potential of the calomel 
electrode is based on electrocapillary phenomena, and it is ji’obabTe 
that the absolute value thus found is the correct one. ^ — J. C. P, 

Theory of the Decomposition Potarclals of Fused Salts. 
By Kichaed Loebjtz {Z&t. anorg. 25, 436— 458).— It is 

not safe to apply the methods^^jg^ for determination of the 
decomposition potentials of substances in aqueous solution to fused 
salts, because assumptiouf ^hich are correct in the case of solutions 
are not necessarily so if the case of fused salts, which differ from 

nature, (2) in the fact that 
metals dissolve in them, (3) in the much greater rapidity of diffusion 
and mixing by eddy-currents, (4) in the greater rate of depolarisation 
of the electrodes. 

The author supposes that when a gradually increasing E.M.P. is 
applied to a fused salt (for example, lead chloride) through indifferent 
electrodes, metal is liberated at the cathode which is at first almost 
completely dissolved by the electrolyte, the polarisation at the cathode 
remaining very small. As the E.M.E, increases and with it the 
quantity of metal liberated in unit time, the solution becomes more 
concentrated and the rate of solution of metal smaller until finally 
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the rate of deposition of metal exceeds the rate of solution and the 
maximum cathodic polarisation is attained. The same process occurs 
at the anode, the halogen rapidly diffusing into the whole of the 
anodic electrolyte until this is saturated. If the liquids surrounding 
the electrodes are not separated, the dissolved metal and halogen 
rapidly reunite, hindering or preventing the attainment of the maxi- 
mum polarisation. According to the arrangement of the apparatus, 
the maximum polarisation may be reached first at one or other of the 
electrodes or simultaneously at both of them, and therefore the curves 
representing the connection between reverse E.M.E. and the applied 
E.M.F, may have a variety of forms. The author gives several of the 
characteristic shapes of curve which, according to his views, are to be 
expected, and states that they agreed with curves obtained experi- 
mentally, They exhibit changes of direction which coi^espond to 
the changes of direction in the current-E.M.E. curves obtained by 
G-arrard (this voL, ii, 54), and which he takes to indicate decomposi- 
tion potentials. When the anode and cathode liquids are separated 
from each other, the curve shows no per saltum change of direction, 
but the current increases in proportion to the applied B.M.P., so that 
it would appear as though fused salts may be decomposed by any 
E.M.F. T. 1. 

Oondnctivities of some Double Salts as compared with 
the Conductivities of Mixtures of their Constituents. By 
Charles F. Lindsay (Amer, Ghem. J., 1901, 25, 62 — 69. Compare 
Jones and Mackay, Abstr., 1897, ii, 396 ; Jones and Ota, Abstr., 
1899, ii, 587 ; Jones and Knight, Abstr., 1899, ii, 628). — The double 
salts studied were KCbCdClg; In 

each case, the conductivity of the double salt in concentrated solutions 
is slightly less than the conductivity of a mixture of the constituents 
having the same concentration as the double salt. J, 0. P- 

Modification of the Common Method of Determining Trans- 
port Numbers and Investigation of the Influence of Concen- 
tration on these Numbers for some Ternary Salts, By Arthur 
A. Noyes {Z&it, Ghem,^ 1901, 36, 63 — 83). — If the dissocia- 

tion of potassium sulphate and barium nitrate proceeds in stages, and 
if the proportion of the intermediate complex ion (KSO/ or ’EaNOg) 
diminishes with dilution, this change should betray itself in a marked 
alteration of the transport numbers with dilution. In the electrolysis 
of such salt solutions, the hydrogen and hydroxyl ions., produced at the 
anode and cathode respectively travel so rapidly that they soon reach 
the middle portion of the solution ; the electrolysis can thus last only 
a short time, the total quantity of salt transported is small, and the 
accuracy of the results is unsatisfactory. The author has got over 
this difficulty by .adding to the anode and cathode solutions, as the 
electrolysis proceeds, enough alkali and acid to prevent the formation 
of hydrogen and hydroxyl ions. The apparatus employed consisted 
practically of two fj-tubee, whose adjoining limbs are bent horizontally 
and may be connected by indiarubber tubing. The salts investigated 
were potassium sulphate, barium nitrate, and barium chloride, each at 

11—2 
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two concentrations, (1) O'l gram-mol., (2) 0‘02 gram-mol. per litre. 
The following table gives the transport numbers for the cation at 25° : 

Concentration, K2SO4. Ba(lT03)2. BaCl2. 

0-1 0*493 0 * 455 “ 0*415 

0*02 0*496 0*456 0*442 

The error in these numbers is certainly not] more than a unit in the 
third place. The numbers for potassium sulphate agree with, those 
for barium nitrate and chloride are widely different from, the values 
obtained by BLittorf. The author’s values for barium chloride lie 
between those of Hopfgartner (Abstr., 1898, ii, 151) and those of 
Bein (Abstr., 1898, ii, 553). 

From the alteration of the above numbers with the dilution, the 
author concludes that the concentration of the KSO 4 ' ions in a 
0*1 mol. solution of potassium sulphate does not exceed 1 or 2 per 
cent, of the total concentration. In the case of barium nitrate, it 
seems that no intermediate complex ions are formed. The alteration 
in the transport numbers for barium chloride is considerable, but the 
direction of the variation is opposite to what would be observed if the 
intermediate •BaOl ions dissociated on dilution. The author considers 
the case analogous to that of the halogen compounds of cadmium, and 
supposes that in a 0*1 mol. solution of barium chloride complex ions 
exist (for example, BaClg' or BaCl/), formed by the addition of chloride 
molecules to Cl ions, and that these ions are dissociated more and more 
with increasing dilution. 

On the basis of the above numbers, and with the help of Kohlraiisch’s 
data (compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 201), the ionic conductivities of Ba** 
and SO/ may be calculated ; the most probable values are found to be 
54*4 for Ba-, and 68*3 for SO/. J. 0. P. 

Calculation of Degree of Dissociation of strong Electrolytes. 
By Svante Aeehenius {£eit. p?i^siJcaL Chem.) 1901, 30, 28^ — 40). — 
The author discusses Jahn’s work (Abstr., 1900, ii, 522, 707), and 
defends the old method of calculating the degree of dissociation from 
the conductivity. For a concentration cell of the type AgAgCl [ 
dilute solution of KOI | concentrated solution of KOI | .AgOlAg, the 
relation holds ; 1 *98 x 10“^2^[2miiog.(c4/co) + volt, 

where Cj, Cq are the concentrations, Zq van’t Hoff’s ionisation co- 
efficients for the concentrated and dilute solutions respectively ; m is 
the transport number of potassium and lf=loge. 10. When the 
values for the E.M.F, given by this equation are compared with 
Jahn’s experimental results, the degree of dissociation being calculated 
from the conductivity, an excellent agreement is found. The method 
of calculating the degree of dissociation from the E.M.F. of concen- 
tration cells with the help of Nernst’s formula is not trustworthy, 
since the unavoidable impurities are left out of account. 

Exception is taken to Jahn’s statement that van’t Hoff’s law is a 
direct consequence of Planck’s equations ; the author insists strongly 
on the prior importance of the formulse and laws established by Haoult, 
van’t Hoff, and others, and regards the formal thermodynamical treat- 
ment of the properties of solutions as purely secondary. J. 0. P. 
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Electromotive Force and Osmotic Pressure. By Fbiedeich 
Kruger {Zeit. phjsikal. Chem.^ 1901, 36, 87 — 90). — It is pointed out 
that the expression deduced by Lehfeldb (this voL, ii, 4) for the E.M.E, 
of a concentration cell is really the same as that deduced by Kernst in 
1892. Lehfeldt’s contention (Joe, cit,) that the E.M.F. depends on the 
total osmotic pressure of the salt, and not on that of the metallic ions 
alone, is regarded as entirely wrong. 

The paper contains also a reply to LehfeldEs criticism (see this voL, 
ii, 5). J. 0. P. 

Relation between Expansion and Melting Points of Metals. 
ByLiMERAY {Compt. rend.^ 1900,131, 1291 — 1293). — If the rectangu- 
lar co-ordinates of a number of points are taken to represent linear 
coefficient of expansion and absolute melting point of a number of 
metals, it is found that these points lie near the hyperbola XT = constant. 
As the cubical coefficient of expansion is approximately 3A, it hence follows 
that the expansion between absolute zero and the melting point is 
equal for all these metals, or equal volumes of metals at absolute zero 
are also equal at the melting points. Lack of data prevents any 
rigorous test of the value of this generalisation, L. M. J. 

Latent Heats of Vaporisation of some Carbon Gomponnds. 
By Wlarimir F. Luginin {Compt, rend,, 1901, 132, 88 — 89). — The 
following results were obtained : 

Latent heat of Specific 
vapoiisation. heat. 


Aniline 104‘17 0 *5 485 between 176 *5*^ and 20° 

Metbylethylacetoxime ... 115*73 0*6503 „ 151*5 „ 21*9 

Anisole 80*30 0*4806 „ 151*7 „ 20 

Butyronitrile 115 25 0*5471 „ 113*3 „ 21 


The values obtained by Trouton’s formula indicate that in the cases 
of aniline, anisole, and butyronitrile there is no polymerisation, whilst 
with metbylethylacetoxime the presence of the hydroxyl group causes 
polymerisation of the liquid molecules as in the alcohols and acids, al- 
tiiough in the former case the hydroxyl group is directly united with 
nitrogen, whilst in the latter it is united with carbon. 0. H. B. 

Vapour Pressures of Binary Mixtures in the Light of van der 
Waals^ Theory. By Ph. Kohnstamm {Zeit, physihal, Chem,, 1901, 36, 
41 — 62). — A theoretical paper largely unsuitable for abstraction. The 
author considers that too little attention has been paid by workers on 
this subject to van der Waals’ theory {Zeit, physihaL Chem., 1890, 5, 
133 — 173), especially to his proposition that for liquids miscible in all 
proportions the vapour pressure curves (that is, the vapour pressure 
as a function of the composition (1) of the vapour, (2) of the liquid) 
have only one maximum or one minimum. The vapour pressure 
curve for mixtures of benzene and carbon tetrachloride is in accordance 
with this rule, in spite of Linebarger’s results (Abstr., 1896, ii, 408). 
The treatment of the whole subject in the works of Ostwald, Kernst, 
and Bancroft is adversely criticised, and it is pointed out that the 
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formnlse of Duliemj Margules (compare Eawidzki, tliis vol., ii, 6), Leh- 
feidtj and others are simply applications of van der Waals^ theory. 

J. C. P. 

Vapour Tension of Ternary Mixtures. By Brans A. H. Schreine- 
MAKEEs {Arok n^erland. sci. exact, nat,, 1900, [ii], 5, 214 — 226). 
— If the composition of a mixture is expressed in the usual equilateral 
triangle, and if, for any value of pressure and temperature, the potential 
is represented by the height above a base plane, then surfaces are ob- 
tained repi^esenting the liquid and vapour ; of which, owing to its lower 
potential, the liquid surface will be the lower. In the simplest case, all 
mixtures are homogeneous, and the liquid and vapour surfaces may cut 
in one line ii ^ tangent plane be rolled along to touch both 

surfaces, the points of contact lie on the lines a 6, Mixtures 

represented by points within the figure aha-^\ separate into liquid 
and gaseous phases, outside this figure only one phase exists. The 
effects of variation of pressure, the addition of one of the constituents, 
&c., are considered. Where heterogeneous liquid mixtures can exist, 
the ^ form of the surfaces are somewhat different, and the following 
equilibrium fields are obtained : liquid phase, two liquid phases, liquid 
and gaseous phases, gaseous and two liquid phases, gaseous phase. 
Effects of variation of conditions are considered, but the diagrams are 
necessary for their elucidation. L. M. J, 

' - Mixtures of Hydrogen Chloride and Methyl Ether. By J. P. 

(ArcA. nUrland.sci. exact, nat,, 1900, [ii], 5, 306 — 311). — Methyl 
ether ^^id hydrogen chloride yield a mixture boiling at 2°, and hence 
form example of a mixture with a maximum boiling point and a 
minimuT^ vapour pressure. The author attempted to trace this minimum 
up to the critical temperature, but it was found that before this was 
reached chemical action proceeds rapidly with 

chloride ai/^ water. Complete iuvestigati^'on^was hence impossible, but 
the results iilJ^cate that the minimum pit essure exists up to the critical 
conditions, an^ addition of hj^dr^en chloride raises the critical 
temperature of ether, actually obtained are given 

and prolonged to foriit^ P^ti^Ie complete curve. Above the boiling 
point the mixture of the*f^ours is accompanied by considerable con- 
traction, but the question ©^f the molecular condition remains doubtful, 
as the contraction' may be ekplained by association or by a high attrac- 
tion constant. ' L, M. J. 

Heat of Formation of Mercaptans and Alkyl SnlpMdes. By 
Margellin P. E. Berthelot {Compt, rend., 1201, 132, 55— 57).““Th0 
results obtained are summarised in the following table : 


Ethyl hydrosulphide (mercap- 
tan) 

Ethyl sulphide 

Amyl hydrosulphide 

Amyl sulphide 

Allyl sulphide 


Heat of com- 
bustion 
(const, vol.). 

I 8313-6 cal. 

^ 9191-5 „ 
9513-0 „ 
10165-0 „ 
9348-3 „ 


Molecular heat 
of combustion 
(const, press.). 

+ 517*2 Oal. 

+ 829*6 „ 
+ 992*0 „ 

+ 1775-7 „ 
+ 1068-1 „ 


Heat of forma- 
tion from 
elements. 

+ 19-5 Oal. 

+ 33-7 „ 
+ 34-65 „ 
+ 67-5 „ 
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The thermal disturbance resulting from the substitution oi oxygen 
for sulphur in the alkyl hydrosulphides and sulphides varies from 
4- 46*8 Cal. to 4-56*9 Cal. with a mean of 4 51*3 Cal., which approxi- 
mates somewhat closely to the corresponding value in the case of water 
and hydrogen sulphide, carbon dioxide, and carbon disulphide, and 
metallic oxides and sulphides in solution. The differences between 
successive homologues is of the usual order of magnitude. 

0. H. B. 

Experimental Determination of the Limiting Heat of 
Solution. I. By Ernst Cohen {Pq*og. K. Ahad. Wetensch. Amsterdamj 
1900, 327 — 332). — Two methods are given for calculating L the 
fictitious quantity of heat evolved when a gram-molecule of a salt 
dissolves in its own concentrated solution. (1) If a galvanic ceil be 
constructed according to the scheme 

. Solution of AglSTOg Tery dilute . 

® saturated at solution of AgNOg 

the application of the equation Eq — EQln€Q-¥ TAE,jdT^ leads to the 
relation L—W - €jn^.{Ee — T.dEfdT), where W is the first heat of 
solution and is the migration constant of the NOg ions. (2) For 
a cell of the type 

mi Solution of TlgSO^ Hg Yery dilute mi 

saturated at Hg^SO^ solution of TlgSO^ 

The following relation holds: L^W TdEjdT). The 
second method is preferable to the first, inasmuch as the values of 
migration constants in concentrated solutions are not known. The 
determinations of L made by the above methods will be published in a 
future paper. J. C. P. 

Heat of Solution of Resorcinol in Ethyl Alcohol. By 
Clarence L. Speyebs and C. R Rosell {Amer. J, SgL, 1900, [iv], 10, 
449 — 450). — Resorcinol dissolves in large excess of ethyl alcohol with 
development of heat (see Speyers, Abstr., 1896, ii, 410), and yet its 
solubility increases with rising temperature. This is shown to be 
consistent with the general law connecting the energy change of a 
reaction and the effect of rise of temperature ; for heat is absorbed 
when resorcinol dissolves in a small quantity of alcohol, and dilution, 
of a saturated solution is accompanied by rise of temperature, For a 
number of solutions of organic substances in water, ethyl alcohol, and 
other solvents, the authors have determined whether the final heat of 
solution is positive or negative ; this was done by adding 5 to 10 per 
cent, of the pure solvent to the saturated solution. 

J.D. P. 

Liquefaction of Gaseous Mixtures. By F. Caubet {Oomjpt. 
rend.j 1900, 131, 1200—1202). — From the examination of the sets of 
complete isotherms for mixtures of carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 390), the following results are obtained. Every 
isotherm lower than the critical isotherm cuts the saturation curve in 
two points (1) a dew point, (2) a boiling point. The critical isotherm 
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cuts til©* saturation curve in a dew point and a critical point whicli 
may be regarded as either a dew point or a boiling point. ^ Each 
isotherm of retrograde condensation cuts the saturation curve in two 
dew points, the first corresponding with the formation of liquid drops, 
the second with their disappearance. These results are in complete 
accord with the theoretical deductions of Duhem. L. M. J. 

Liquefaction of Gaseous Mixtures. Variation of the Con- 
centration of the two Oo-existent Liquid and Gaseous Phases 
along* the Isothermals. By E. Caubet {Gompt, rend.^ 1901, 132, 
X28 — 131). — If a mixture of carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide be 
subjected to isothermal compression, then between two values, Fy F^ 
a two phase mixture is formed ; the composition of each phase is de- 
termined solely by the values of the pressure and temperature. From 
the isothermals previously obtained (Abstr., 1900, ii, 390), these com- 
positions can be deduced and curves are given showing the variation 
with pressure of the composition of both the liquid and gaseous phases, 
along isothermals from 59° to 89*6°. d. 

Viscosities of Mixtures of Liquids and Solutions. By Charles 
H. Lees {FhiL Mag., 1901, [vi], 1, 128 — 147 ).— Assuming the liquid to 
move along the y axis and that the velocity varies along the x axis but 
not along the z axis, then assuming the liquid to be made up of separate 
layers between longitudinal planes, (1) perpendicular to the x axis, (2) 
perpendicular to the z axis, (3) of both the preceding sets, the following 
three formulae for the viscosity of the mixtures are obtained : (1) 

V-J? « ; (2) >? = + -^2^2 i (^) '^1 

where are the volumes of the two constituents in 1 c.o. oi the 

mixture. These three formulae are tested by comparison with observed 
values for various mixtures obtained by Thorpe and Bodger, by Line- 
barger and by Wijkander. None of the formulae is entirely satis- 
factory, the first giving the best results. The author finds, however, 
that an empirical formulae, (I/t?)”^ = ' 2 ^ 1 ( 1 /%)”^ where m varies 

with different liquids, gives values in good accord with the observations 
both for liquid mixtures and for solutions. If also rise of temperature 
is regarded as due to the mixture with a hotter liquid, then the 
mixture formula can also become a temperature formula and the 
empirical formula given is found to reduce to Slotte’s temperature 
* formulsL 7} = t^q/ {I L. M. J. 

Osmosis of Liquids across Animal Membranes. By G. 
Elusin {ao7npt rend., 1900, 131, 1308 — 1309).— In the case of mem- 
branes of indiarubber, the velocity of osmosis of liquids has been 
shown to be dependent on the quantity of liquid absorbed in equal 
times (Abstr., 1899, ii, 204). The experiments are now extended 
to animal membranes, a portion of pig’s bladder, well washed with 
ether and alcohol, being used. Determinations were made of the 
osmotic velocity, and of the quantity of liquid absorbed by the mem- 
brane in five minutes in the case of water, methyl alcohol, amyl 
alcohol, amyl acetate, chloroform, benzene, ethyl ether, and ethyl alcohol. 
This list is in descending order of magnitude for both constants, so 
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that the deduction [previously obtained for indiarubber membranes 
also holds good for animal membranes. L. M. J. • 

Hydrolysis of Balts. By Carl Kullgren {Bihang K. Smnslca 
Vetemh-Akad. EandL, 1900, 25, ii, Ko. 2, pp. 1 — 34). — The author 
has studied the hydrolysis of sucrose at different temperatures by 
means of aqueous solutions of various strengths of the following salts : 
cadmium chloride, cadmium nitrate, magnesium chloride, magnesium 
nitrate, zinc nitrate, lead nitrate, aluminium chloride, and aluminium 
nitrate. His results show that the relative increase of the dissociation 
constants of salts is more rapid at low than at high temperatures, 
whilst in the case of aluminium chloride solution (3/160 equivs, per 
litre) such increase, which is considerable at lower temperatures, is 
no longer exhibited at 100°. This relative increase is also greater 
with weak solutions than with those more concentrated, a phenomenon 
which may be partly due to the greater inverting' action of water on 
sucrose in the former case. The chlorides have in general about the 
same inverting power as the corresponding nitrates, although with 
cadmium chloride this power is about double that of the nitrate. The 
ratio between the inversion constants at 100° and at- 85° has the value 
3*78 for acids (acetic and succinic), but for salts it has higher values 
which in general vary but slightly with change of concentration; in 
most cases, this ratio has a high value when the inverting power is 
high. The amount of a salt hydrolysed increases with the dilution 
but follows no general rule ; in the case of aluminium chloride solu- 
tions, the relation x — hs/'o holds very approximately, x being the 
fraction of the total salt dissociated and v the dilution ; for mag- 
nesium nitrate solutions, the amount of hydrolysis increases in arith- 
metical progression, whilst the dilution increases geometrically. The 
author’s numbers are at variance with those of Long (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 414; 1897, ii, 547). T. H. P. 

Besearches on Solutions. By Gregoire Wyrotjbopf {Bull 
Soc, Chim.j 1900, 25, 105 — -130). — The act of dissolution is defined as 
the disaggregation or setting at liberty the molecules of a solid. This 
must be accompanied by the absorption of heat, and those cases of 
dissolution in which the reverse occurs are accompanied by secondary 
phenomena, such as polymorphous changes, combination with solvent, 
&c. The chemical molecule is not, however, the physical unit of the 
solid, as is rendered evident by cases of allotropy and polymorphism. 
These physical units the author terms * crystalline particles,' and he 
considers that many mistakes have occurred by the assumption that by 
the act of dissolution they are decomposed into the chemical molecules. 
The present paper chiefly consists of arguments to prove that this 
assumption is unjustifiable, and that different crystalline particles of 
the same compound may exist in solutions. Solutions of natural 
anhydrous sodium sulphate or thenardite, and of the fused salt yield 
different crystals when precipitated by alcohol if freshly pi»pared, but 
if allowed to remain some time before precipitation this is not the case. 
Supersaturation is regarded as due to the existence of different 
hydrates or forms in fcho solution, and as necessary conditions for the 
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formation of supersaturated solution the author postulates (1) exist- 
tence of at least two forms or states of hydration s (2) at higher 
temperatures, greater sbability of the more soluble form. 

ifonopotassinm orthophosphate yields supersaturated solutions, and 
is usually considered as monomorphic, but the author states that 
microscopic examination reveals the existence of two forms. Certain 
peculiarities of solubility are discussed, which are not in accord with the 
views generally entertained regarding solution. Cerium sulphate 
exists in six different states of hydration, and solubility observations 
have led to varying results. A saturated solution of anhydrous salt 
at 24*^ was obtained and found to deposit crystals of SCeSO^jSHgO, 
the solution then containing 10 per cent. CeBO^. At 24°, however, 
the solubility of this compound is only 8*16 percent, and precipitation 
by alcohol yielded also some crystals of 3CeS0^,9H20. It 
was found also that if to the saturated solution of the octa- 
hydrate crystals of the nonahydrate are added, the concentration is 
increased and does not again decrease by addition of the octahydrate. 
It is even possible to obtain 12*3 per cent, solutions in equilibrium 
with the octahydrate crystals (solubility 8*16). Somewhat similar results 
were obtained with thorium sulphate, solutions of various concentra- 
tions being obtained in contact with the same crystals. A saturated 
solution of the crystals of potassium cadmium sulphate with 1| 
HgO contains 42*5 per cent, anhydrous salt, but if crystals of 
the dihydrate are added they dissolve, and the concentration increases 
to 49*5 per cent. The author contends that these results indicate the 
actual existence in the liquid of the various kinds of crystalline par- 
ticles, and further communications are promised. L. M. J. 

Solid Solutions in Mixtures of Three Substances. II. By 
Giuseppe Bbuni and F. Goeni {Atti BeaL Accad, Linceij 1900, [v], 9, 
ii, 326 — 332. Compare Abstr,, 1900, ii, 197). — Freezing point deter- 
minations have been made of a large number of hinaiy and ternary 
mixtures of the completely isomorpbous compounds, ^-dichioro-, 
p-chlorobromo-, and |?-dibromo-benzene, and the curves for the ternary 
mixtures plotted on the ordinary triangular diagram. On the whole, 
the curves are regular, but near the angle representing the dichloro- 
compound they indicate a somewhat more complicated surface possessing 
points of minimum freezing point. T. H. P. 

Reaction Velocity and Solubility. By Wilder B. Bancroft 
(Arck» nkrland scL exact, nat., 1900, [ii], 5, 46 — 48). The influence 
of solvents on reaction velocities is partly ascribable to viscosity. This 
is not the sole factor, however, and the author shows that solubility 
must also influence the velocity, and that decrease in the solubility of 
one of the reacting compounds tends to increase the rate at which the 
other is formed. Experimental evidence may, however, be difficult 
to obtain owing to the influence of other, as yet unknown, factors. 

L. M. J. 

Inflamihability of Thin Layers of Explosive Gases. III. 
By Feibdbioh Emich {Monatsh.y l^^OyQl, 1061—1078. Compare 
Abstr., 1897, ii, 309, and 1899, ii, 12). — [With BLeinbich Wallanp.] 
— The temperatures of Ignition of mixtures of electrolytic gas, with 
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varying' proportions of nitrogen, hydrogen, or oxygen, have been 
determined by the Victor Meyer method. The addition of nitrogen 
scarcely alters the temperature at which electrolytic gas explodes ; 
it is first^slightly lowered and then slightly increased, the minimum 
being found with a mixture containing 30 per cent, of nitrogen. 
Somewhat similar results were obtained by the addition of hydrogen 
or oxygen. 

[With Y. VON OoRDiEK.] — Solutions of tricohalt tetroxide and of 
arsenic acid in concentrated hydi'ochloric acid have been shaken 
with hydrogen and air, but no di:fferences were observed. The pre- 
sence of ozone favours the ignition of electrolytic gas ; for example, a 
mixture of 40 parts of hydrogen and 60 parts of 30 per cent, ozone is 
twice as inflammable as ordinary electrolytic gas. 

The action of electric waves or Hdntgen rays does not increase the 
inflammability of electrolytic gas. It is impossible to say whether 
the action of an excess of chlorine or oxygen in raising the inflamma- 
bility of these gaseous mixtures is due to the small conductive 
coefficient of these gases or to the readiness with which the molecules 
of these gases are dissociated. J. J. S. 

Influence of Pressure in Phenomena of Chemical Equilibrium. 
By OoTAVE Boudouard {Gompt, 1900, 131, 1204 — 1206). — The 

author has previously shown that the reaction OOg-pO ^ 2CO pro- 
ceeds as a reversible reaction in accordance with dynamical deductions 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 199). The experiments were all conducted at 
atmospheric pressure, and are now supplemented by determinations at 
lower pressures which are completely in accord with the previous 
results, and again verify the formula then given. L. M. J. 

Equilibrium of Mixed Crystals with the Vapour Phase. By 
H. W. Bakhuis Roozeboom {Arch, norland scL exact, wat, 1900, [ii], 
5, 360 — 365). — In a plane diagram for pressure against |)ercentag© 
composition, the equilibrium of mixture and vapour may be represented 
at any definite temperature, so that by the addition of a tempei’ature 
axis surfaces are obtained representing the equilibrium at all tempera- 
tures. With diagrams representing these surfaces, i author considers 
the cases where between certain temperatures rr .ed crystals may be 
formed. L. M. J. 

Theory of Chemical Catalysis. By Constantin Zenoelis {Ber.^ 
1901,34, 198. Compare Euler, thisvoL,ii, 57). — A claim for priority. 

. T. M. L. 

Platinum Catalysis : Observations on Gas Cells. By Rudolf 
Hobeb {Ffluger^s AtgM% 1900, 82, 631—640. Compare Bredig and von 
Bernick, Abstr., 1900, ii, 213). — The author find^^hat the substances 
which influence the catalytic action of colloidal platinum reduce the 
electromotive force of an oxygen-hydrogen element with platinum 
electrodes. The action only occos at the oxygen electrode, and is 
probably due to the formation of complex. platinum salts. 

Reference is also made to the bearing of these facts on the action of 
poisons on organic ferments, J, «F. S. 
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Molecular and Ionic Reactions. By Paul Rohland {Ghem. Zeit., 
1900j 24, 1014 — 1016). — The author emphasises and illustrates the 
diference between molecular and ionic reactions, especially as regards 
their velocity (compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 468). J* C, P. 

A Small Laboratory Furnace. By Albert Bruko {GompL 
rencl.^ 1901, 132, 276 — 277). — ^The crucible is suspended in the middle 
of two truncated cones formed of iron wire gausie lined with asbestos 
cardboard several millimetres thick, and placed base to base. The 
lower cone is about twice as long as the upper one, and its truncated 
apex is a short distance above the orifice of the Bunsen burner. 

C. H. E. 

Apparatus for the Extraction of ^Solutions by meaps of 
Liquids of a Lower Specific Gravity. By C. A. INeupelb (Zeit 
Wahr-Genussm.^ 1901, 4, 15 — 16), — This is a modification of Bremer’s 
apparatus. It essentially consists of an inner glass cylinder and a.n 
outer glass jacket. The first, which holds about 300 c.c., is intended 
for the solution to be extracted. After the solution has been put iiito 
the cylinder, a thistle funnel is introduced the stem of which ends it||a 
ring with small openings. The solvent, which condenses in a Soxhldt 
condenser, drops into the funnel and there gradually displaces tHi 
solution to be extracted, until it finally passes in minute drops through 
the ring-holes, when it charges itself with the soluble matter. It then 
collects on the surface and runs through a tube into the distilling fiask. 
An extraction is generally completed within 2 hours and a half. 

L. BB K. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Action of Iodine and Bromine on Chlorine Heptoxide and 
Perchloric Acid. By Arthur Michael and Wallace T. Oonx 
(Amer, Ghmi. Jl, 1901, 26, 89 — 96. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 471). — 
It is stated that no reaction is known which offers the slightest evi- 
dence that bromine or iodine is capable of directly replacing chlorine 
in its oxy-acids (compare Potilizin, Abstr., 1888, 220). 

In the preparation of chlorine heptoxide, it is advisable to cool the 
retort containing the phosphoric oxide to temperatures below - 10°, 
and to keep it at that temperature for several hours ; the mixture may 
be then very slowly warmed until about two-thirds of the heptoxide has 
passed over, the receiver is then changed, and the temperature gradually 
raised to 85° By this procees, the danger of an explosion is greatly 
reduced. The product of the action of iodine on chlorine heptoxide 
is a white solid, which, when heated under reduced pressure at 100° 
gives off an oily liquid and leaves a residue of iodine pentoxide. The 
oily liquid dissolves in water, giving perchloric acid. The reaction 
between iodine and chlorine heptoxide is apt to he violent, and ex- 
plosions can easily result. 
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Iodine and perchloric acid do not react so vigorously, and the 
product is a yellow, crystalline substance, which is very hygro- 

scopic. 

Kaemmerer’s results (Inn. Phys. Ghem.^ 1869, 138, 406) cannot be 
confirmed; the only product obtained by the action of iodine on 
aqueous solution of perchloric acid is iodic acid. J. J. S. 

Phosphorus Suboxide. By August Michaelis and K. von 
Abend (A7inale7i, 1901, 314, 259 — 275. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 
137). — It has been frequently observed that analyses of phosphorus 
suboxide give too high a percentage of phosphorus. During an inves- 
tigation devoted to the elucidation of this point, the authors have again 
examined phosphorus suboxide derived from phosphorus and from hypo- 
phosphorus acid, because Chapman and Lidbury (Trans., 1899, *75, 
973) expressed the view that the substance precipitated by dilute acids 
from a solution of phosphorus in alcoholic potash was merely amorphous 
phosphorus, one reason for this conclusion being the fact that red 
phosphorus, when prepared by exposing white phosphorus to light, 
dissolves quite readily in alcoholic potash diluted with water. 

The authors, however, have been unable to prepare by this method 
a specimen of red phosphorus giving nearly theoretical results on 
analysis. They find that a dry solution of white phosphorus in carbon 
disulphide yields a specimen containing sulphur and carbon, a trace of 
water giving rise to a product which contains oxygen ; red phosphorus 
obtained from a solution in carbon tetrachloride contains carbon. 
When white phosphorus is placed under water and exposed to the 
action of light, almost pure phosphorus suboxide is produced. 

The paper contains full details of the experimental methods em- 
ployed in the investigation. M. 0. P. 

Combination of Boron Bromide with Phosphorus Chlorides. 
By Tarible (Gompt. re^id., 1901, 132, 83 — 85). — Boron bromide com- 
bines with phosphorus trichloride at the ordinary temperature, yielding 
a colourless, crystallisable compound, POl 3 , 2 BBr 3 , which melts at about 
58°, but sublimes at 40°, and decomposes before it boils. 

In sealed tubes at about 150°, phosphorus pentachloride yields an 
analogous compound, PCJ 5 , 2 BBr 3 , which forms colourless crystals, 
sublimes at 100°, and melts and begins to decompose at about 151° 

Both compounds dissolve in boron bromide (from which they can be 
crystallised) and in carbon disulphide, but not in light petroleum or 
vaselin oil. They are readily decomposed by water, absorb ammonia 
with considerable development of heat, and are attacked by oxygen at 
a red heat. 

No other compounds of the same proximate constituents are formed 
under similar conditions, and the compounds formed by the phosphorus 
chlorides are not analogous to those formed by the bromides. 

0. H. B, 

Action of Boron Bromide on the Phosphorus Iodides and 
the Haloids of Arsenic and Antimony. By Tarible (Gompt, 
rend., 1901, 132, 204 — 207). — The double hromoiodide^ P2l4,2BBr3, is 
obtained in the form of golden-yellow crystals by adding boron 
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bromide to a carbon disulphide solufeion of the di- or tri-iodide of 
phosphorus ; in the latter ease, the reaction being attended by the 
liberation of iodine ; the compound evolves iodine at 130° and melts 
at 145 °; it dissolves in boron bromide, carbon disulphide, and chloro- 
form, but not in light or heavy petroleum.- The substance, on heating, 
burns in oxygen, yielding bromine, iodine, and the anhydrides of phos- 
phorus and boron ; it is decomposed by chlorine or sulphur vapour, 
but may be distilled without alteration in a current of hydrogen. 
The bromoiodide is decomposed by water with the production of 
phosphorous, boric, hydriodic, and hydrobromic acids ; it absorbs 
ammonia gas, yielding a white, amorphous substance. When boron 
bromide is mixed with the trichloride of arsenic or antimony, a double 
decomposition takes place, resulting in the formation of boron chloride 
and the corresponding bromide of arsenic or antimony ; antimony 
pentachloride under these conditions yields the tribromide and 
bromine. There is no interaction between boron bromide and the 
triiodides and tribromides of arsenic and antimony. G. T. M. 

[Sulphides in] Bone Black. By F. Stolle {Zeit. Ver, deut, 
Zuckerind., 1901, 22 — 33). — ^Bone black does not, as is generally 
believed, contain calcium sulphide, and when heated, the calcium sub 
phate present is not reduced to sulphide, but gives up part of its 
sulphur, which forms ferrous sulphide with the iron reduced from the 
ferric oxide always present ; if the amount of calcium sulphate present 
in bone black be increased, formation of calcium sulphide may occur. The 
diminution of the carbon content of bone black used in sugar refining 
is ascribed mainly to interchange taking place among the carbon- 
forming substances, and to a combustion of organic material. 

T. H, P. 

Action of Hypochlorous Acid on Metallic Chlorides. By 
W. VON Tiesenholt (/. pr. 01mm., 1901, [ii], 63, 30 — 40; and J. Rum. 
Pkys, Chem. Soc., 1900, 32, 756 — 766). — When a solution of sodium 
chloride is treated with a small quantity of hypochlorous acid and 
evapoi’ated to dryness, under certain conditions a residue is obtained 
which gives an alkaline reaction with phenolphthalein ; the same result 
is observed with potassium chloride or barium chloride. If a stream of 
carbon dioxide is led into a strong boiling solution of barium chloride, 
and a solution of hypochlorous acid added drop by drop, barium car- 
bonate separates after a certain time and at a definite concentration of 
the solution. If anhydrous calcium chloride is dissolved in the smallest 
possible quantity of hypochlorous acid solution, an energetic evolution 
of chlorine at once takes place ; if carbon dioxide is now led into the 
boiling solution, a precipitate of calcium carbonate is immediately pro- 
duced ; when the solution is heated for a longer time without the 
introduction of carbon dioxide, calcium hydroxide separates, and the 
solution becomes strongly alkaline. 

The conditions under which metallic hydroxides are produced from 
hypochlorous acid and chlorides are those which, according to Foerster 
and Jorre (Abstr., 1899, ii, 278), favour most the formation of chlorates. 
The author considers that the production of chlorates under these con- 
ditions is preceded by the formation of alkali hydroxide, which is con- 
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verted by cblorine, first into bypocblorite and finally into the chlorate. 
The action of hypochlorous acid on metallic chlorides may be expressed 
by the equation, HC10 + i!^aGl==h[a0H + Cl2, and the reaction between 
metallic hydroxides and chlorine may be regarded as reversible accord- 
to the equation, 2NaOII + Ol2 ^ NaOCl-hNaCi + H^O. The paper 
concludes with a discussion of the bearing of these facts on the £orma« 
tion and constitution of bleaching powder. E. G, 

Preparation and Properties of Hydrates of Sodium Peroxide. 
By Geoege F. Jaubeet « (Gompi. rend.^ 1901, 132, 86 — 88). — When 
sodium peroxide is placed in a moist atmosphere free from carbon 
dioxide, it absorbs somewhat more than three times its weight of 
water without decomposing and without becoming pasty, and in this 
way the hydrates ]S[a202,2H2^ JSra202,8H20, as well as intermediate 

hydrates hitherto unknown, can readily be obtained. The hydrate, 
NagOgjSHgO, was prepared in large quantity and forms a white, snow- 
like mass, readily soluble in water at the ordinary temperature, with- 
out any decomposition and with considerable reduction of temperature. 
It is less soluble in water at 0°, and this fact can be utilised to obtain 
it in a crystallised form. It dissolves in somewhat concentrated 
acids without notable elevation of temperature and yields solutions 
of hydrogen peroxide of remarkable stability. This hydrate is very 
stable at the ordinary temperature, but begins to decompose at 
30 — 40° and is completely decomposed at 80 — 100° (compare this voi., 
ii, 96). C. H. B. 

Sodium Peroxide. By Eobeet de Forceand {Gompt rend., 1901, 
132, 131 — 133). — The results obtained by Jaubert (this voL, ii, 96) 
have been already published by the author (compare Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 95). G. T. M. 

Ammonium Amalgam. By Alfred Ooehn (Zeit anorg, Okem., 
1900, 25, 430 — 435). — The fact that the gas evolved by. ammonium 
amalgam consists of ammonia and hydrogen in the ratio ISTHg : H, 
points, to the existence of ammonium in it. At the ordinary tem- 
perature, however, the amalgam does not precipitate metals such as 
copper and silver from solutions of their salts. When solutions con- 
taining salts of the alkali metals are electrolysed with an oxygen 
anode and a mercury cathode, a change of direction of the current 
— E.M.F. curve occurs at 1*52 volts, due to the discharge of hydrogen 
ions ; a second change of direction is also found at a lower potential, 
which depends on the natui’e of the alkali metal. For ammonium 
this second point is found at 1*24 volts in complete analogy with the 
alkali metals. 

Ammonium amalgam, prepared and preserved at 0°, does not swell up 
in the usual way ; the evolution of gas only takes place when it is 
warmed. When such an amalgam is placed in a solution of copper 
sulphate at 0° in electrical connection with a plate of platinum, 
copper is deposited on the platinum and copper amalgam is formed. 
The objection that the reduction might be due to hydrogen is met by 
the fact that cadmium and zinc, metals which are not precipitated by 
hydrogen, may also foe precipitated from their solutions by cold 
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ammonium amalgam. The metallic nature of ammonium is, tlierefore^ 
beyond doubt. T, E, 

Allotropio Modifications of Silver. By Maecellin P. E. Bee^ 
THELOT {Gompt rend., 1901, 132, 234 — 241). — ^Tlie author has 

measured the heat developed when difierent forms of silver are dis- 
solved in a large excess of mercury, the results being calculated to 108 
grams of silver : 


Hammered silver in thin sheets 4-2*03 Oal. 

The preceding variety heated in oxygen at 550° ........ . 4-0*47 „ 

Electrolytic silver in brilliant, acicular crystals 4-0*10 „ 

Silver precipitated from the nitrate by copper and dried 
at the ordinary temperature over sulphuric acid in a 

vacuum 4-1*19 „ 

Silver precipitated in the same way, but dried at 120° 4-0*76 „ 

Silver precipitated in the same way, dried at 120°, and 

heated to dull redness 4 - 0*08 „ 


It is evident that the various forms of the metal show considerable 
differences, which will give rise to different heats of formation of com- 
pounds prepared from them. For example, the maximum difference 
of 2 Oal. corresponds with a difference of 4 Cal. in the heat of form- 
ation of silver oxide, and 8 Cal. in the heat of formation of the sub- 
oxide, and in only one of the above cases would the heat of formation 
of the oxide be identical with the generally accepted value (7 Cal.). 
In the case of copper, as well as silver, and especially in the case of 
iron, the molecular condition of the metal is a factor of great import- 
ance in determining the thermal disturbance that will accompany a 
particulax* combination or interaction. C. H. B. 

Compounds of Silver and Mercury. By Marcellij^ P. E. 
Berthelot {pompt. rend,, 1901, 132, 241 — 243). — Silver amalgams, 
prepared by direct combination of the metals, or by the action of mer- 
cury on solutions of silver nitrate, were dissolved in excess of mercury, 
and the thermal disturbance was measured. The results were : 
HgAg 4“ 0*33 CaL, HggAg — 0*50 CaL, and Hg^Ag^ - 0*58 x 6 Cal, In 
the first case, there is an initial absorption of heat which, however, is 
more than neutralised by the subsequent development of heat. The 
heats of formation of the amalgams calculated from these results are : 

Ordinary silver 

in thin sheets. Crystallised silver, 

Hg + Ag = HgAg +2-36 CaL +0-23 Cal. 

Hg2 + -^g = E[g2Ag +1-53 „ -0'40 „ 

Hg 7 + Ag 6 =Hg 7 Agg +2-17x6 „ +0-24x6 „ 

If the mercury is taken as being solid, these values must be reduced 
by 0-65 Cal. for* each atom of mercury. C. H. B. 

Action of Silver Salts on Ammonium Persulphate Solution. 
By Hugh Maeshall (Proc. Roy. Soo. Edinburgh, 1900, 23, 163 — 168). 
— Solutions of potassium persulphate and silver nitrate yield a black 
precipitate of silver peroxide, Ag^Oj, this result being, in all probability, 
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due to the hydrolysis of the silver persulphate formed. When am- 
monium persulphate is employed instead of the potassium salt, less 
peroxide is precipitated, but there is, nevertheless, considerable decom- 
position of the persulphate, as indicated by the formation of sulphate 
and free sulphuric acid. When ammonia is added to the solution 
containing ammonium persulphate and the silver salt, there is no 
deposition of peroxide, but a rapid evolution of the nitrogen produced 
by the oxidation of ammonia by silver peroxide ; in concentrated solu- 
tions, the action is very violent and may become uncontrollable. The 
silver salt acts catalyticaliy, a small amount being sufficient to deter 
mine the decomposition of large quantities of persulphate and ammonia 
in accordance with the following equation: 3(^114)28203 + 8^33 — 
6(NH,),S0, + N2. 

Ammonium persulphate is slowly decomposed in aqueous solutions 
containing silver salts without evolving any gas, the change taking 
place in the following manner : 8(334)38203 + 7(334)2804 + 

^2804 + 23303. A quantitative study of the change shows that for 
moderate concentrations the rate of decomposition is proportional to the 
strength of solution. 

Considerable quantities of nitric acid are produced on heating con- 
centrated solutions of the persulphate and silver salt, and at the boiling 
point ozonised oxygen is evolved. The catalytical action of the silver 
salts on ammonium persulphate gives rise to many interesting cases of 
oxidation, of which the following may be noted : the bleaching of indigo 
and methyl-orange, and the oxidation of a chromic salt to chromic acid 
in an acid solution. 

The action of silver compounds has, in addition, an important 
bearing on the use of ammonium persulphate as a reducer in photo- 
graphy. G. T, M. 

Electrolysis of Salts in Organic Solvents. By A. W. Spek- 
ANSKY and E. G. Coldbero {J. Russ, Phys, Chem, Soc,, 1900 , 32 , 
797 — 804 ). — A number of experiments have been made to find out 
whether the electrolysis of salts in organic solvents yields the metals 
in a hard, compact form. Acetone and methyl alcohol solutions of 
cupric and cobalt chlorides, as well as pyridine solutions of lithium 
chloride, mercuric iodide, and lead nitrate, did not give good results, 
as the solutions are either non-conducting or give non-metallic deposits. 
With a pyridine solution of silver nitrate, aqueous solutions of which 
yield on hydrolysis dendritic masses of silver, better results are ob- 
tained, the silver being deposited in a compact mass firmly attached to 
the platinum cathode. On passing the same current through aqueous 
and pyridine solutions of silver nitrate, the latter yields slightly more 
silver than the former, the mean difference for three experiments being 
0*25 per cent ; this is probably due to a reducing action exerted by 
the pyridine on the silver salt. When an anode consisting of equal 
quantities of silver and copper is employed, the electrolyte being silver 
nitrate, the silver deposited on the cathode does not contain a trace of 
copper. In the same way, pure silver is obtained from a pyridine 
solution of a mixture of silver and lead nitrates, the anode being of 
lead. Means of separation of silver from copper and from lead are 

VOL. LXXX. ii 12 
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tliiis presented. In pyridine solutions of silver nitrate with concen- 
trations of from 3*13 to 13-66 per cent., the salt has a mean molecular 
weight of 208*8 instead of the theoretical value, 169*55 ; the mole- 
cules are hence, not only n on-dissociated, but exist as polymerides, the 
statement of Werner (Abstr., 1898, ii, 214) that silver nitrate has the 
normal molecular weight in pyridine being inaccurate. T- H. P. 

Borates of Magnesium and the Alkali-earth Metals. By Li^of 
OnvEARD {GompL rend,^ 1901, 132, 257 — 259). — When magnesium 
oxide in slight excess is heated to redness with a mixture of boric 
anhydride and potassium hydrogen fluoride in molecular proportion, 
the borate SMgOjB^Og, is obtained in transparent, acicular prisms 
which show longitudinal extinction ; they are not affected by boiling 
water or acetic acid, but dissolve in inorganic acids. Calcium, barium, 
and strontium oxides, under the same conditions, yield analogous 
compounds, which are not affected by cold water, but are decomposed 
by boiling water and are soluble in acetic acid unless it is very dilute. 

0. H. B. 

Electrolytic Deposition of Dead from - Solutions. By L. 
Glaser {Ztit. Mlehtrochem.^^ 1900, 7, 365 — 369 and 381 — 386). — 
Homogeneous metallic lead is deposited from slightly acid concentrated 
solutions of lead nitrate or acetate, containing, preferably, considerable 
quantities of the corresponding alkali salts, by a current of about 
0-004 ampere per sq. cm. at the cathode. When an anode of lead is 
used, the E.M.F. is about O'l volt. When the conditions are such 
that lead hydroxide can be formed at the cathode, spongy lead is 
deposited. Concentrated solutions of lead or alkali salts dissolve 
considerable quantities of lead hydroxide ; when such a solution is 
electrolysed, the removal of lead from the layer of solution in contact 
with the cathode dilutes it. This more dilute solution deposits the 
lead hydroxide or basic lead salt which it contains on the cathode, and 
so prevents the regular deposition of the metal giving rise to the 
spongy deposit, 

' Lead chloride and sulphate give unsatisfactory results owing largely 
to the foimation of insoluble lead chloride or peroxide at the lead 
anode. By using very small current densities and E.M.P.'s, it is, how- 
ever, possible to obtain coherent deposits. 

The deposition of lead may be utilised for plating objects with lead 
or for separating lead and silver, the alloy being used as anode in a, 
solution of nitrate saturated -with chloride; the. silver remains behind 
undissolved. 

Coherent deposits of lead are also obtained, although with more 
difficulty, from alkaline solutions. The concentration of the lead ions 
is so small in these solutions that the liquid surrounding the cathode 
soon becomes so impoverished that the E.M.E rises, and the next 
available cathion (an alkali metal) is discharged. This results in the 
secondary reduction of lead sponge. By keeping the E.M.F. low and 
replacing the liquid in contact with the cathode by vigorous stirring, 
however, good deposits may be obtained. 

The analogy between the deposition of lead and of zinc is pointed 
out. . T. 1. 
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Radio-active Lead. By Karl A. Hofmann and Eduaed Strauss 
{Ber,, 1901, 34j 8 — 11). — The radio-activity of the ^‘pnre lead sul- 
phate,’' isolated from broggerite and other minerals (this vol., ii, 19), 
is enhanced by boiling it with sodium carbonate solution, converting 
the carbonate so obtained into chloride, and crystallising this from 
water ; the sulphate prepared from the less soluble fractions of the 
chloride is only feebly radio-active, but that obtained from the more 
soluble fractions is intensely active. The active sulphate shows a blue 
fluorescence when exposed to the cathode rays, the radio-activity 
being thereby increased ; its spark spectrum is characterised by a line 
in the violet. It contains 41 '35 — 42*00 per cent. SO 4 , although lead 
sulphate should contain only 31*71 per cent. ; bismuth sulphate con- 
tains 40*86 per cent. SO^, but the possibility of bismuth being present 
is excluded by the method used for purifying the substance. A solu- 
tion of potassium iodide converts the sulphate into a mass of yellow 
crystals, which dissolve in warm dilute hydrochloric acid but separate 
again on heating. On shaking with an excess of potassium iodide 
containing hydrochloric acid, iodine is liberated. The sulphide and 
hydroxide prepared from the active sulphate are similar in all respects 
to the true lead salts ; a second sulphate, however, is derivable which 
contains 22*34 per cent. SO 4 , showing that the metal present is both 
bivalent and quadrivalent, and probably has an atomic weight of 
about 260. 

On keeping for several months, the radio-activity of the “ lead ” 
sulphate diminishes, but can be entirely restored by exposing it to the 
cathode rays. "W, A. D, 

Thallram Chlorobromides of the Type TlXgjSTlX. By Yictor 
Thomas {CompL rend., 1901, 132, 80 — 83). — The yellow product ob- 
tained by the action of bromine on thallous chloride in presence of 
water varies in composition, but when dissolved in water and recrys- 
tallised, the first product obtained is always the chlorobromide, 
Tl^OlgBrg, and this compound is likewise obtained when bromine is 
added to a warm concentrated solution of thallous chloride. 

When the compound TlgClgBr^ (this vol., ii, 60) is treated with a 
large quantity of water, it yields a yellow substance which is similar 
in appearance to the product of the action of bromine on thallous 
chloride, and likewise yields the compound Tl^ClgBr^ when recrystal- 
lised. 

If the chlorobromides Tl^Ol^Brg and Tl^ClgBr^ exist, which is doubt- 
ful, they are unstable and decompose when recrystallised, yielding the 
compound TI^CigBrg, which is always formed when thallium, chlorine, 
and bromine in the form of haloid salts are present together with a 
sufficient quantity of water. If, however, the solution is concen- 
trated and contains a high pi'oportion of thallic salts, the products 
seem to belong to the type TlXgjTlX. G. H. B. 

Electrical Deposition of Copper. By J. Campbell Dickson 
(Proc. Bhil. Boc. Glasgow, 1900, 31, 62 — 65). — -The author has studied 
the way in which the character and amount of the copper deposit from 
solutions of copper sulphate are affected by alterations in the density 
of the solutions, and by^ the presence of acid. Solutions of high 

12—2 
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specific gravity give more consistent and trustworthy deposits than 
solutions of low specific gravity, and the best results are obtained 
when acid is present. The corrosion of copper plates in copper sul- 
phate has been studied, and the results obtained help to explain the 
relative behaviour of the solutions just referred to. The author re- 
commends that in the electrolytic deposition of copper from copper 
sulphate, the solution should have a density of about 1T85, 0*5 per 
cent, by volume of sulphuric acid should be added, and the current 
density should be about 60 sq[. cm. per ampere. J, 0. P. 

Beduotion of Mercuric Salts by Hydrogen Peroxide. By 

A. Kobe (Chem. ZeiL, 1901, 26, 21). — In the presence of excess of 

potassium hydroxide or ammonia, mercuric salts are reduced to metal 
by adding a S per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide and applying 
heat. In the case of an ammoniacal solution, the reduction is, how- 
ever, not complete unless a tartrate is present. Even mercuric cyanide 
may be completely reduced by heating with potassium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. Neutral or acid solutions of mercuric salts are 
not reduced by hydrogen peroxide, but in the presence of sodium 
potassium tartrate, mercuric chloride is completely reduced to the 
mercurous state. L. UE K, 

Earefied. G-ases, By Albert Colson (Compt» rend,, 1900, 131, 
1202 — 1204). — Glass tubes of about 50 c.c. capacity containing about 
5 grams of red or yellow mercuric oxide were exhausted to a pressure 
of about 1/200000 atmosphere and exposed to daylight for a few 
months. It was then found that a quantity of mercurous oxide and a 
mirror of mercury bad been formed. Examination of the contents 
showed that 0‘6 c.c. of a gas containing 0'2 c.c. of oxygenwa:S"present, 
but analysis proved the loss of oxygen of the mercuric oxide to corre- 
spond with over I’O c.c. of oxygen, the greater part of which must 
hence have been removed by some reducing agent emitted from the 
glass. Other series of experiments were made under different condi- 
tions in vacuous tubes and in tubes containing hydrogen ; the results 
are more marked for red than for yellow mercuric oxide, but ail con- 
firm the previous result that the glass gives off some reducing agent 
(compare Trowbridge, Abstr., 1900, ii, 701). L. M. J. 

Nona-hydrated Double Iodide of Mercury and Lithium. By 

B. Bobrosebdoff (J. ^uss, Fhys, Chem. Foe., 1900, 32, 774—779). — 

From a solution of precipitated mercuric iodide in saturated lithium 
iodide solution, the double of the composition 2LiI,Hgl2,9HoO, 
is deposited in the form of soft, waxy, honey-yellow, hygroscopic 
plates, which fioat on the mother liquoi% T. H, P. 

Isolation of Yttria, Ytterbia, and Neo-erbia. By G. and E. 
TJWA.m {Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 136 — 138. Compare Abstr,, 1898, ii, 
518 ; 1900, ii, 346). — The crude rare oxides from gadolinite, converted 
into ethyl sulphates, yielded after ten crystallisations a mother liquor 
containing only yttrium, erbium, and ytterbium with a trace of thorium. 
The soluble ethyl sulphates were converted into nitrates and further 
fractionation was effected by means of the fusion method ; the least 
basic oxides finally obtained consisted of ytterbia and thoria and these 
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substances were separated by Wyroubo-ffi and YerneniFs process^ Gado- 
linito contains very little tboinum, 1 gram being isolated from 25 kilos, 
of the mineral ; the radio-activity of the specimen is identical with 
that of the element derived from thorite. 

The atomic weight of ytterbium is 172 ‘65 that of yttrium is 88*6 ; 
their solutions are quite free from absorption bands, and the yttria 
prepared by the authors does not exhibit the phosphorescent spectrum 
shown by other specimens ; this is probably due to its freedom from 
gadolinium metals, these elements being readily removed by the ethyl 
sulphate separation which greatly diminishes the proportion of the 
intermediate fractions. G. T. M. 

Combination of Aluminium Chloride with Ammonia. By E. 
Baub [Compt. rend,, 1901, 132, 134 — 136). — The results of Persoz’s 
investigation [Ami. Ghim, Phys,, 1830, [ii], 44, 319) on the combina- 
tion of ammonia and aluminium chloride are not substantiated by the 
author. 

The awimomo-salt Al2Clg,i2NH3, produced on treating anhydrous 
aluminium chloride with excess of dry ammonia at the ordinary tem- 
perature, is a very stable substance, and far less hygroscopic than the 
original chloride ; when heated at 180°, it loses only 2 mols. of am- 
monia, forming the compound^ AlgCl^jlGNIIg. The latter substance, 
when heated in a stream of hydrogen, melts at 380° and boils at 450°, 
the white, piriverulent salt^ Al2CIg,21:srH3, condensing in the receiver ; 
when the distillation is performed without employing hydrogen, the 
product has the composition Al3C]^,4*61NH3, and consists of a mix- 
ture of the di- and deca-ammonio-salts. 

At temperatures near the boiling point of ammonia, the deca-ammonio- 
salt absorbs more of the gas, forming an unstable compound containing 
17 or 18 mols. of ammonia. G. T. M. 

Iron and Steel from the Standpoint of the Phase Rule. By 
Hanks VON JOptner {Ohem. Centr., 1901, i, 83, 162; from Stahl, u. 
Eisen, 1900, 20, 1205-^1212, 1269— 1273).— The paper describes the 
phenomena accompanying the solidification of iron containing carbon, 
and in so far is on the same lines as Roozeboom's (A.bstr., 1900, ii, 
728). Tbe author, however, considers the phenomena under the con- 
ditions of rapid cooling, in which case the crystals are in equilibrium 
only with the neighbouring part of tbe fused mass. For 0'5 — 2*0 per 
cent, of carbon, and the temperature interval 1535 — 1130,° the author 
calculates the part of the fused mass which remains liquid when an ex- 
change of carbon between the crystals and the fused mass (1) takes 
place, (2) does not take place. When all exchange is prevented, a cer- 
tain portion becomes solid only at the eutectic point. The influence of 
supercooling is taken into account also. 

Roozeboom supposes that at 1000° a saturated solution of carbon in 
iron contains 1 *8 per cent, of carbon ; several observations, however, 
point to the solubility being lower,- about 1*5 per cent. It is possible 
that martensite changes at 690° into ferrite and graphite. Sorbite and 
troostite are probably traiivsition stages between other forms, and their 
existence is accordingly due to retardation phenomena, J, C. P, 
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Cobalt Peroxide. By ThOmas Bayley (Ghem. Mws^ 1900, 82, 
179 — 180). — Determinations of the composition of cobalt peroxide by 
dissolving the washed precipitate in dilute sulphuric acid in the 
presence of a known excess of ferrous sulphate and subsequent titra- 
tion with dichromate, indicate that chloiune and bromine in the 
presence of sodium hydroxide “precipitate an oxide of the formula 
C 03 O 5 at the ordinary temperature, ahdLa lower form at 100 ®; the action 
of hydrogen peroxide is less definite even ’at^hhe ordinary temperature. 

D. A. L. 

A New Oxide of Molybdenum : Molybdenn’m^Semipent- 
oxide. By Peter Klason (Ber,, 1901, 34, 14-8 — 
ammonium molybdate is heated - with hydi’ochloric . 'cid contamisg^-.. 
ammonium iodide (1 mol.) and a small quantity of ammonium chloride 
until no more iodine is set free, and the residue is then saturated 
with gaseous hydrogen chloride, ammonium molyhdenyl chloride^ 
MoOCi 3 , 2 NH 4 Cl, separates in beautiful, green octahedra. It is stable 
in the air, is not deliquescent, and crystallises from water on saturat- 
ing with hydrogen chloride ; the substance, 3 MoCi 4 , 2 NH 401 , 6 H 20 , 
described by Blomstrand, was probably, impure ammonium molybdenyl 
chloride. On dissolving in water alone it is completely hydrolysed, and, 
in this state, spontaneously oxidises to molybdenum blue ; by alcohol 
also, it is decomposed, the ammonium chloride being mostly removed. 
Molyldmyl hydroxide, is precipitated on adding exactly 

3 mols. of ammonia to an aqueous solution of the chloride, in a form 
closely resembling freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide, only brighter 
in colour ; sodium acetate can also be used as a precipitant. It is 
soluble in water to the extent of 2 parts in 1000 , but insoluble in 
presence of ammonium chloride ; it has no acid properties, since it does 
not dissolve in aqueous alkali hydroxides, and is only slightly soluble in 
ammonia and alkali carbonates. If in its prepai*ation an excess of 
ammonia be used, the hydroxide is partially decomposed, and the 
filtered solution contains much molybdic acid, as stated by Debray ; 
tbe nature of the precipitate here obtained is being investigated. 
Molyldmum semipentoxide, Mo^Og, obtained by heating the hydroxide 
in a current of carbon dioxide, is a violet-black powder, soluble in 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids to an extent diminishing with the 
temperature of its formation ; it contains traces of molybdic acid 
which can be removed by alkalis, and also of molybdenum dioxide. 

Blomstrand’s oxychloride, 2 Mo 30 I;^g,Mo 303 , which Piittbach 
[Annaten, 1880, 201, 123) has considered to be M 0 OOI 4 , is apparently 
molybdenyl chloride, since, when dissolved in concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid containing ammonium chloride, it yields the salt 
MoOCl3,2NH^OL W. A. D. ' 

The Molybdic .Acids. ,By Peter Klasox {Ber., 1900, 34 , 
153 — 158). — Analyses of ordinary ammonium molybdate agree as well 
with the formula 5 HB[ 3 , 6 Mo 03 , 6 H 20 as with Delafontaine's formula 
fiNHg, 7 Mo 03 , 7 Il 20 ; determinations of the molecular weight in aque- 
ous solution, taking into account the degree of dissociation indicated 
by the electrical conductivity, show that it is probably a double salt, 
(NH 4 ) 3 ll 3 Mo 30 i 3 ,{NIl 4 ) 3 H^Mo 30 i 2 , which is resolved into its com 
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stituents, triammonium and diammonmm trimolybdates, when dis- 
sol¥ed in water. This view is confirmed by the fact that on adding 
the calculated quantity of ammonia to the solution, the salt, 
(l!TH4)3H3Mo30j2,4H90, separates ; this substance was erroneously 
described by Rammelsberg (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1866 , [ii], 127 , 298 ) as 
3 (1^114)20, 7Mo 03,12H20. Moreover, by adding the calculated quanti- 
ties of hydrochloric acid, d iammonium trimolyhdateiQA'S.^^^'Lo^j^AA^O^ 
and ammonium trimolyhdatey (hrH4)H5Mo30^2' 6e obtained, 

the former as a granular crust, the latter in slender needles ; both 
salts are decomposed by water, and when dried over phosphoric oxide 
at the ordinary temperature lose respectively and 2H2O; Ber- 
iiir (J. pr. Cheyn., 1850 , 49 , 445 ) has described the latter salt as 
2NH3,4Mo03,3H20. 

Commercial moiybdic acid is really ammonium anhydrotrimolybdate^ 
NIT3,3Mo03,JB[20. a double salt, 3NH3,6Mo03,5H20, intermediate 
between diammonium and ammonium trimolybdates, was prepared by 
mixing solutions of these salts and also from ordinary ammonium 
molybdate by adding the calculated quantity of hydrochloric acid ; it 
forms well-defined, transparent crystals. Svanberg and Struve’s salt, 
2151113, 2 Mo 03,H20, could not be obtained. 

Triaynmoniuin pentadecamolybdate, 3 NHg, 15 MoO 3 , 20 H 2 O, prepared 
by adding either the theoretical or twice the theoretical quantity of 
hydrochloric acid to a solution of ordinary ammonium molybdate, 
forms microscopic, six-sided prisms, and can be crystallised by adding 
it to boiling water and evaporating at the ordinary temperature ; if, 
however, the salt be added to cold water and then warmed, ir. yields 
the insoluble anhydride^ BNIl3,15Mo03,6H20. . Triammonium dodeea- 
molybdojte, 3KH2,12Mo03,12H20, obtained by adding ammonium 
chloride to a hot solution of the pentadecamolybdate, crystallises in 
lustrous aggregates of needles, and is the parent substance of ammo- 
nium phosphomolybdate. W. A. D. 

Molybdenum Bine. By Peter Klason (i?er., 1901 , 34 , 158 — 160 ). 
— Molybdenum blue does not appear to contain the dioxide, MoOg, 
as hitherto assumed (compare Guichard, Abstr., 1900 , ii, 658 ), but 
the semipentoxide, MogOg, (preceding abstracts). An insoluble molyb- 
denum hlue^ Mo205,24Mo 03,24H20, is formed on exposing an aque- 
ous solution of ammonium molybdenyl chloride to oxidation by air 
for several months ; if the exposux'e be shorter, a soluble form, 
MogOgJSMoOg, 211120, is obtained which can be precipitated by add- 
ing ammonium chloride. The insoluble substance is, apparently, an 
analogue of phosphomoiybdic acid in which PoOg : M0O3 = 1 : 24 . 

W. A. D. 

TungsfwA'::^rsenide and Ohloroarsenide. By Bdouard Defagqz; 
(Oompt. rend., 1901 , 132 , 138 — 140 . Compare Abstr., 1900 , ii, 350 ). — 
Tungsten arsenide, WAsg, prepai'ed by heating tungsten hexachloride in 
a current of hydrogen arsenide from 150 ° to 350 °, is a black, crystalline 
substance insoluble in water and other solvents, and having a sp. gr 
6*9 at 18 ° The compound is stable in air at the ordinary temperatiire, 
but is readily oxidised at a dull red beat to arsenious and tungstic 
oxides ] hydrogen reduces it completely at 400 — ^ 550 °, chlorine under 
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these eonditions yields arsenioiis chloride and tungsten hexachloridej 
whilst tungsten disulphide and phosphide are produced by the action of 
heated sulphur and phosphorus respectively. Hot sulphuric acid attacks 
the arsenide, evolving sulphur dioxide ; hot nitric acid oxidises the 
substance to tungstic acid. Hydrofluoric and hydrochloric acids have 
no action on the arsenide, but a mixture of either of these with 
nitric acid readily dissolves the substance. 

Tungsten arsenide is insoluble in aqueous solutions of the alkaline 
hydroxides, but is readily decomposed by the fused reagents and also 
by potassium nitrate and carbonate, the final products being alkali 
arsenates and tungstates. Fused copper reduces the arsenides, yielding 
metallic tungsten ; it was not found possible to produce a subarsenide 
corresponding with the lower phosphide. 

Tungsten Moroarsenide, W^AsClg, produced by heating a mixture 
of tungsten hexachloride and liquid hydrogen arsenide in a sealed tube 
at 60 — 75° is obtained in the form of bluish-black crystals resembling 
the hexachloride ; the substance is hygroscopic and decomposed by 
water and acids ; it is insoluble in the common anhydrous organic 
solvents, but readily dissolves in aqueous solutions of the alkali 
hydroxides ; dilute nitric acid readily oxidises the substance, yielding a 
colourless solution and a yellow precipitate of tungstic acid. 

a T. M. ■ 

Double Chlorides of Uranyl and the Alkali Metals. Hydro- 
chloride of Uranyl Chloride. By Jules Aloy {Bull. Soc. Ckim.^ 
1901, [iii], 25, 153 — 155). — The double chlorides of uranyl and 
sodium or potassium are obtained in the anhydrous state, with the 
composition U 020 l 2 , 2 KCI and U 02 Clo, 2 NaGl, by passing dry chlorine 
successively over heated uranium oxide and the heated alkali chloride. 
They are golden-yellow compounds which melt at a red heat without 
decomposition, and are very soluble in water. The chlorides of the 
alkaline earth metals do not yield analogous compounds under the 
conditions described. 

When a saturated hydrochloric acid solution of uranyl chloride is 
cooled to —10°, crystals of a very unstable hydrochloride^ 

U02Cl2,H01,2H20, 

are obtained. H. L. 

Uranium Nitrate. By William Oechsner de Coninck {Compt. 
rend., 1901, 132, 90 — 91. Compare this voL, ii, 104, 105). — Solutions 
of uranium nitrate in (I) dilute nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*153, and (II) 
dilute sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*138 have the following sp. gr. : 


Quantity of salt inli* 9 o a k 

100 parts of acid./ 

T T ir 11*8° 11*3° 12*0° 11*6° 

Sp.gr. M585 1*1614 1*1663 1*1698 1*1751 

jjj 11*2° 11*8° 10*7 12*0° 11*4° 

1 Sp. 1-1427 M450 1*1511 M540 1*1576 


One part of uranium nitrate dissolves in 23*5 parts of methyl 
alcohol at 11*2 — 11*6° in 16 parts of ether at 11*9 — 12*7°, in 18*4 parts 
of ethyl acetate at 10*3 — 10*7°, and in 5*3 parts of concentrated formic 
acid at 16*1— 15*6° 0. H. B. '' 
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Uranium Nitrate. By "William Oechsner de Coninck {Gompt 
rend., 1901, 132, 204. Compare preceding abstract), — Crystallised 
uranium nitrate, when rapidly calcined, yields a red modification of 
uranium sesqiiioxide which seems to be a polymeride of the orange 
variety ; the latter, which is formed by gradually decomposing the 
nitrate, is partially transformed into the new modification on pro- 
longed heating at a dull red heat. The red polymeride, when heated 
for 40 hours at a dull red heat or at higher temperatures, is partially 
converted into a brown oxide ; it does not, however, yield the green 
oxide on heating to redness in a closed platinum crucible. 

G. T. M. 

Uranium Red. By Volkmar Kohlschutter {AnnaUn, 1901, 314, 
311 — 338). — Uranium red is the name by which Eemele {Ann, Phys, 
Ghem., 1864, [ii], 124, 114; 1865, 125, 209) distinguished the substance 
obtained by Patera Ghem,^ 1850, 51, 122) on precipitating uranium 

nitrate or chloride with ammoniacal hydrogen sulphide, and allowing 
the product to change spontaneously. The author has subjected this 
compound to a close investigation, the results of which may be sum- 
marised as follows. (1) Mkaline, neutral, and even slightly acid 
solutions of uranic acid are reduced by hydrogen sulphide. (2) In 
presence of alkali, the reduction may be retarded if the action of 
hydrogen sulphide on the alkali uranate takes place in a solution con- 
taining excess of uranyl sulphate or nitrate. (3) Under these condi- 
tions, an orange-yellow compound is produced, yielding the blood-red 
substance, “ uranium red,” when treated with alkali. (4) Uranium 
red contains tmanium, sulphur, and alkali metal in the proportion 
5:2:5. (5) All the uranium is present as trioxide. (6) One of the 

alkali atoms is more loosely combined than the others. When this is 
removed, the yellow, intermediate compound is produced ; it is feebly 
acid, and contains uranium, sulphur, and alkali in the proportion 
5:2:4. (7) Treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid eliminates one- 

half the sulphur from this compound in the form of hydrogen sulphide, 
and the remainder as the free element ; this suggests that uranium 
red contains a disulphide residue which acts as the carrier of the 
loosely attached alkali atom. (8) In the uranium alkali residue, 
5U03,2 Eq 0, the four alkali atoms may be replaced by the alkaline 
earths without altering the chemical character of the compound ; the 
five molecules of uranic acid are therefore grouped in one complex, 
which takes part, as such, in reacuons. 

In the author^s opinion, the formulae, HS‘S*U(0H)(0*U02*0E)4 
and ES’S*U(0H)(0*IJ02*0R)4, represent the yellow, parent compound 
and uranium red respectively. M. 0. F. 

Action of Hydrogen on Bismuth MonosulpMde. By Henri 
Pj6labon {Gompt, rend,^ 1901, 132, 78 — 80). — The author has investi- 
gated the action of hydrogen on various masses of bismuth mono- 
sulphide, aiid on mixtures of the monosulphide and bismuth, and the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on bismuth, with a view to determine the 
conditions of equilibrium. With hydrogen and bismuth sulphide at 
610°, if E is the ratio of the weight of the unaltered sulphide to the 
total weight of the unaltered sulphide and the reduced bismuth, and p 
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is tlie ratio of the mass of hydrogen sulphide to the total mass of the 
gas, it is found when E increases from 0*89 and tends towards 1, 
p remains practically constant at about 0*893. 

With hydrogen sulpliide and bismuth, p tends .regularly towards 
zero as E tends to zero, and when the weight of bismuth in a tube of 
6 c.e. capacity exceeds 1 gram, p is pi*acticaliy proportional to E, 

With hydrogen and a mixture of bismuth and bismuth sulphide, 
p increases very regularly as R increases. At 610°, equilibrium is 
attained in about 20 minutes, and it is immaterial whether the bismuth 
and bismuth sulphide are mixed or are kept in different parts of the 
tube. 

When the temperature is between the melting points of bismuth 
and bismuth sulphide, the value of p for a given value of E is not the 
same when hydrogen sulphite acts on bismuth as when hydrogen acts 
on bismuth sulphide. In the former case, the film of bismuth sulphide 
formed on the surface of the metal interferes with the reaction, in the 
latter, the value of p at 440° is independent of the mass of bismuth 
sulphide, as the theory of dissociation indicates in the case of partially 
heterogeneous systems. C, H. B. 


Minera logical Chemistry. 


Colonra of Minerals. By K. V02^ Kraatz-Koscklaxj and Lothab 
Wohler (ZeiL KrysL Min.y 1900, 33, 632 — 636; 

MittJi., 1899, 18, 304 — 333, 447 — 468), — When certain minerals are 
ignited, the loss of colour is accompanied by a smell of burning organic 
matter and the production of carbon dioxide, together with, in many 
cases, a phosphorescence of the mineral lasting only so long as the 
colour and smell are observable. On these grounds, it is considered 
that the following minerals may he coloured by organic matter : fiuor, 
apatite, barytes, celesiite, anhydrite, salt, calcite, zircon, smoky quartz, 
amethyst, amazon stone, rubellite and topaz. Several determinations 
are given of the amount of carbon and hydrogen present ; the follow- 
ing may be selected as examples for different minerals ; 


C. H per cent. 

Bluer (blue and green) from Cumberland 0*009 0*002 

Anhydrite 0*02 0*011 

Zircon from Arendal 0*016 0*013 

Smoky quartz 0*04 0*0073 

Amethyst 0*009 0*005 

Amazon stone 0*05 0*0145 

Topaz from Brazil 0*0076 0*0098 

The small amounts of ammonia obtained on heating zircon and 
smoky quartz are probably derived from organic substances. 

Colours which are not destroyed by heat must be due to inorganic 
substances {those possibly due to chromiumj titanium, nickelj manganese 
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and iron are eonsidered. The colour of melanite and of black anatase 
appears to be due to titanium sesquioxide (TigOg). L. J. S. 

Coloiii? of Zircon, By Giorgio Spezia {Zeit. Krysk Min.^ 1900, 
33, 636 j from Atti M. Accad. Zci. Torino^ 1899, 34, 638 — 642. Com- 
pare preceding abstract). — The author long ago stated that the red 
colour of zircon from Ceylon is due to the presence of ferric oxide. 
Eecent experiments support this view, and prove that Kraatz and 
Wohler’s view is incorrect. The loss in colour on heating is explained 
by the reduction of ferric oxide by organic matter. L. J. S. 

Colouring Matter of Smoky Quartz. By J. Koenigsberger 
{Z^it. Kryst. Afm., 1900, 33, 637 ; from TscK Min. Mitth.j 1899, 19, 
148 — 154. Compare preceding abstracts). — The conclusions of Kraatz 
and Wohler are adversely criticised, and their observations are care- 
fully repeated for rose fluor and smoky quartz. After allowing for 
various sources of error, the amounts of carbon and hydrogen deter- 
mined are only about one-tenth of those found by Kraatz, and even 
these are probably too high. Kraatz and Wohler’s statement that 
smoky quartz contains no titanium is confirmed ; the colour cannot 
therefore be due to the presence of titanium sesquioxide as suggested 
by Weinschenk (Abstr., 1896, ii, 654). L. J. 3. 

Colours of Minerals. By Ernst Weinschenk {Zeit. Kryst, Min.j 
1900, 33, 638; from YhcA Min. Mitth., 1899, 19,144 — 147. Compare 
preceding abstracts). — Arguments are given against the supposition 
that the colours, of certain minerals are due to organic matter (com 
pare Abstr., 1896, ii, 654), L. J. S. 

Native Tellurium from Hannan’s District, Western Australia, 
By B. W. Emerson MacTvor {Chem. NewSf 1900, 82, 272). — Tellurium 
has been found associated with pyrites from Hannan’s district, Western 
Australia ; it has a finely-granular, white, metallic appearance. Analysis 
gave : 

Te. Au. Total. 

96*935 2*399 99*334 

D. A. L. 

Alteration of Pyrites by Underground Water. By John 
"^WiLLiAM Evans {Min. Mag., 1900, 12, 371 — 377). — Water containing 
oxygen and calcium caxbonate may act on pyrites in accordance with the 
following equation : 4FeS2 + 1502 4- SHgO + SOaCOg = (Pe 203 ) 2 (H 20)3 + 
SCaSO^ + BCO 2 . Here there is no loss of iron, and the molecular volume 
of the resulting limonite is almost exactly equal to that of the original 
pyrites. From this it is concluded that the solidity of rocks containing 
much pyrites will not be affected by underground waters containing a suf- 
ficient amount of calcium carbonate in proportion to fi'ee oxygen. When 
distilled water is allowed to drop onto pyrites, ferrous sulphate and 
sulphuric acid are formed, but the pyrites remains bright even after 
several months. With ordinary river water containing calcium carbon- 
ate, limonite and gypsum are formed as indicated by the above equation. 
Similar results were obtained with marcasite, pnc-biende, and .copper’^ 
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pyrites. Ai-senides (niccolite &c.) are altered to arsenates when allowed 
to remain in distilled water, bub in this case the presence of calcium 
carbonate seems to retard the action. L. J. S. 

ConcMte, a New Form of Calcium Carbonate. By Aones 
Ejelly {Sitzungsber. Akad, Munchen, 1900, 187 — 194 ; Min, Mag,, 1900, 
12, 363 — 370). — A description is given of a new form of calcium car- 
bonate, which is optically uniaxial and negative, but with refractive 
indices diSerent from calcite, and no cleavage or twinning. Sp. gr. 
2*87. It occurs as various animal secretions (for example, those of 
molluscs, &c., formerly supposed to consist of aragonite), the fur of 
kettles, and in the hot springs of Carlsbad, Bohemia (compare ktypeite, 
Abstr., 1898, ii, 604). It crystallises from hot solutions, whilst calcite 
crystallises from cold solutions. At a temperature of 300 — 310°, it 
is altered into calcite, whilst the change of aragonite to calcite takes 
place at 405°. 

The shell of Cardium edule consisting of conchite was found to con- ! 
tain CaO, 54*63; OOg, 42*45 = 97*08, the difference being organic | 
matter and a possible ti'ace of sodium chloride. In the shell of Cyrena, | 
the amount of CaO corresponds to 97*2 per cent. CaOOjj. ' 

An amorphous form of calcium carbonate is also described. 

L. J. S. 

Artificial Preparation of Polyhalite. By E. E. Basch {Sit- 
zungsher, Ahad. Wiss, Berlin, 1900, 48, 1084). — Polyhalite has been i 
artificially prepared in two ways. In the first, syngenite and epsomiteff 
wex’e placed in a solution containing sodium, potassium and magnesium^ 
chlorides and magnesium sulphate, and heated at 56° for some hours,! 
when the syngenite is converted into polyhalite, [Ca2K2Mg(SD4)4,2H[20]j 
In the other method, potassium sulphate dissolved in water is shaken 
with gypsum, the resulting paste of syngenite is mixed with crystalline'" 
magnesium sulphate and chloride, and kept at 66° until sufficient water' 
has been lost by evaporation ; the mixture is then filtered and the 
precipitate washed with alcohol. B. H. P. 

A Rbombic Pyroxene from South Africa. By Hbeberi? Lister 
Bowman {Min. Mag., 1900, 12, 349 — 353), — Determinations are given 
of the characters of some clear, transparent, irregular fragments of a 
bright green colour from the diamond washings of South Africa. 
There is a perfect prismatic cleavage with an angle of S8°0' ; less per- 
fect cleavages are <x(100)and 5(010). Sp. gr. 3*199. The optical char- 
acters and the following approximate analysis point to the mineral 
being enstatite : 

SiOg. FeO. MnO. AI2O3. MgO. Total. 

56*0 6*0 0*5 2*5 0*6 36*6 lOM 

L. J. S. 

[Mineral Analyses.] By Haedm) W. Fairbanks {Beit, Kryst, 
Min,, 1900, 33, 658 ; from Bull, Dept, Geol, Univ, California, 1896, 
2, 1—92. Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 55). — In a geological paper, the 
followiiig analyses are given of augite (I), felspar (II), and analcite 
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(III) from 
California. 

an augite- 

•teschenite 

from 

Point Sal, Santa Barbara Co., 

SiOo. 

AlA. 

FePs. 

FeO, 

CaO. MgO. 

KgO. NajO. 

I. 46*59 

9*69 

1*03 

4*75 

21*38 13*89 

1-23 

II. 52*72 

30*46 

— 

— 

11*01 — 

0-42 3-70 

III. 54*40 

23*04 

Ignition. 

Total. 

0*21 — 

Sp. gr. 

0-19 13-33 


L 1-22 99*78 2*338 

IL 1*44 99*75 2*63—2*67 

III. 8*46 99*63 2*261 


L. J. S. 

Mode of Occurrence of Topaz near Ouro Preto, Brazil. By 
Orville A. Derby {Ainer, J. ScL^ 1901, [iv], 11, 25 — 34). — The 
statement that the topaz of Ouro Preto occurs in talcose or chlorite- 
schist is incorrect. It occurs, usually in nodules, in a clayey matrix 
which has resulted from the decomposition of a mica-schist, the 
latter having probably been derived from an eruptive rock of the 
augite- or nepheline-syenite groups, in which the topaz was crystallised 
in drusy cavities. Associated minerals are rutile, tourmaline, euclase, 
florencite (Abstr., 1900, ii, 601), &c. L. J. S. 

Albite from Amelia, Virginia. By Franz Erben and L. Ceipek 
' Tscli Min. Miith.y 1901, 20, 85). — The following analysis is of rather 
|loudy cleavage fragments of albite, which has been examined optically 
fy E. Becke {ibid., 19, 321). Formula, Ab^gAn^ : 

AlaOs. Fe203. MnO. daO. MgO. K2O. l^agO. LigO. Total. 

8*96 20*26 0*23 trace 1*05 0*22 0*11 9*89 trace 100*72 

L. J. S. 

1 Constitution of Andalusite and of Disthene. By Karl 
SuLKOWSKi {Monatsh.f 1900, 21, 1086 — 1094. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
'i, 595). — When these two minerals are heated with a large excess of 
potassium carbonate until constant in weight, the loss of carbon 

dioxide in each case indicates that 1*5 molecules of alkali become 

united with the mineral (SiOgjAlgOg). These results do not agree with 
Groth’s views on the molecular structure of the two minerals and 
necessitate the doubling of the molecular formulae to 2Si0252AU03. 

J. J. S. 

[Mineral Analyses.] By Waldemar Christofer Brooger {Mrifter 
Vid.-Belsk. Christiania, Math.-natur. Kl., 1898 (1897), Ko. 6, 90 — -100). 
— The following mineral analyses by Y, Schmeick are given in a 
petrological paper (pp. 1 — 377) describing the dyke-rocks in the 
Christiania district, Heumite is the name given to a dyke-rock from 
Heum, consisting of hornblende and felspar, with some biotite, and 
smaller amounts of neph elite, sodalite, diopside, &c. The hornblende 
(anal.T ; also fluorine 0*31 ; 1*51 per cent, of apatite has been deducted) 
is intermediate between basaltic hornblende and barkevikite, but 
nearer the former ; sp. gr. 3*2 — 3*3. ' The felspar consists mainly of 
anorthoclase of sp. gr. 2*62 — 2*64 (anal, II); after deducting 3*09 per 
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cent, of liornblende and 7*00 per cent, of nephelitej tlie composition 
of the pure anorthoclase is given under III. The bulk analysis of 
the rock gave the results under IT (also ^ 2 ^ 5 ? cent.). Uorn- 

blendite from Brandberget, consisting essentially of hornblende, 
gave the results under T, and is thus very similar in composition to 
the hornblende under I. Numerous other rock analyses are given in 
the paper : 



SiOo. 

TiOg. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

FesOg. FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

T. 

40-29 

4-37 

10-93 

7-84 9-70 

0-15 

11*83 

9-78 

II. 

62*32 

— 

21-90 

0-51 — 

— 

2*52 

0*32 

III. 

65*59 

— 

21-37 

— — 

— 

2-29 

— 

IT. 

47-10 

1-75 

16-42 

4-63 7-04 

0-36 

7-64 

5*00 

T. 

37*90 

5-30 

13-17 

8-83 8-37 

— 

10*75 

9-50 





Loss on 







K. 0 O. 

NagO, ignition. 

Total, 





I. 

1*61 

3-19 — 

100-00 





II. 

1-19 

9-97 1-59 

99-32 





III. 

0-90 

9*85 — 

100-00 





IT. 

3-47 

6*36 0-40 

100-65 



* 


T. 

2-12 

2-35 1-40 

99-69 




L. J. S. 


Analyses of Rock-forming Minerals from the Tatra Moun- 
tains. By L. Gobazdowski {ZeiL Kryst. Min.^ 1900, 33, 656 — 658 ; 
from Pamietnih, Fizyagrajiczny, 1898, 15). — Muscovite from various 
granites gave analyses I — III, that from gneiss gave IT ; measure- 
ments of the optic axial angle are given. Biotite from granite gave|| 
T, and from biotite-garnet-schist TI. Garnet from the last rock^ 
gave Til. Red porphyritic crystals of orthoclase, and greenish aibite 
from the ground-mass of a granite, gave Till and IX respectively/ 
Hornblende from a diorite gave X, and from an amphibolite XI : ’ 



SiOg. 

TiOg. 

AlfiOs. 

FesOjj. FeO. 

MnO, 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K 2 O. NagO. 

H 2 O. 

Total. 

I, 

38*85 

3*94 

30*64 

2*03 — 


0*69 

trace 

9*50 

1*70 

13*27 

100*63 

n. 

46*36 

2*70 

28-35 

2-60 — 

— 

0*18 

trace 

9*23 

1*89 

9*99 

100*30 

HI, 

42*27 

2*66*31*57 

2*63 — 

— 

1*06 

0*86 

10*05 

3*49 

6*07 

100*68 

IV. 

41*27 

1*67 

33*94 

0*95 


0*29 

trace 

9*98 

2*43 

9*39 

99*92 

Y. 

34*53 

2*26 

19*88 

7*50 14*16 

— 

0*26 

5*01 

7*55 

0*82 

6*03 

98*00 

VI. 

36*12 

2*04 

19*52 

8*08 15*69 

— 

0*47 

4*77 

7*26 

0*84 

6*33 

100*11 

VIL 34*41 

1*01 

20*34 

34-33 

5*72 

1*84 

1*80 



— 

0*55 

100*00 

YIIL 63*91 

— 

17*71 

trace 

— 

0*33 

— 

13*22 

3*10 

0-68 

98*95 

IX. 

65*23 

— 

19-18 

trace 

— 

1*81 

trace 

2*16 

7*94 

2*10 

98*42 

X. 

46*39 

— 

8*11 

4*64 9*68 

, — 

14-17 11-82 

0*63 

0*82 

2*30 

98 56 

XI. 

44*86 

— 

11*94 

8*85 12*34 

— 

10*70 

7-68 

0*99 

1*16 

1*84 

L. J. 

100*36 


Microperthite from Wisconsin. By Samuel Wbidmann {Zeit. 
KrysL Min.i 1900, 33, 658 j from BulL Wisconsin GeoL and JSfat, Eut» 
Zurmy^ 1898, 3). — In a geological paper on the pre-Cambrian igneous 
rocks of the Box River Talley, "Wisconsin, the following analysis 
by Tolman is given of microperthite which occurs as a constituent 
of rhyolite. It consists of aibite and oligoclase-andesine with extinction 

* Including ErOg. 
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angles on ( 010 ) of and 5 — 7° respectively ; these have prohahly 
been derived by the altei-ation of a single plagioclase. 

SiOa. AlgOg. Fe^Og. CaO, K^O. KagO. Total 

62*57 18*12 1*32. 5-52 5*11 7*20 99*84 

L. J. S. 

G-aseons Products Liberated by the Action of Heat on 
some Igneous Rocks. By Abmand Gautieb {Compt. rend,, 1901, 
132, 58 — 65). — Igneous rocks such as granite, porphyry, ophite, and 
Iherzoiite, when heated at about 1000° in a vacuum, yield from 2500 c.c. 
to 5500 c.c. of gas per kilogram, in addition to from 7 to 17 grams 
of water. The gas consists chiefly of hydrogen, carbon dioxide, and 
carbon monoxide, with some methane, and except in the case of por- 
phyry, some hydrogen sulphide. In the case of Iherzoiite, carbon 
dioxide is the chief constituent, and the proportion of hydrogen sul- 
phide is more than half as high again as the proportion of hydrogen. 
The total volume of water vapour and gas emitted by these rocks at 
1000° is not less than 100 times the volume of the rock itself, and 
this fact has an important hearing on volcanic action. C. H. B. 

Production of Hydrogen in Igneous Rocks. Action of Steam 
on Perrons Saits. By Abmand Gautier (Compt. rend,, 1901, 132, 
189 — 194). — A study of the action of heated chalybite on carbon 
dioxide or steam confirms the results obtained by Tilden (Abstr., 1898, 
ii, 383). Owing to the presence of traces of sulphides and nitrogenous 
compounds in the mineral employed, the gaseous product contained 
small quantities of hydrogen sulphide and ammonia. Perrous sulphide 
free from iron, is transformed by steam into the magnetic oxide of 
iron, the gases evolved consisting of a mixture of hydrogen and hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Analogous results are obtained with ferruginous siliceous rocks (por- 
phyrites and granites) ; these mineral specimens contain water which 
is evolved only at a red heat, and at this temperature acts on the 
ferrous compounds yielding hydrogen. A specimen of ophitic rock, 
maintained at red heat until its gaseous constituents are entirely re- 
moved, was made to yield fresh quantities of gas by heating it in a 
current of steam ; in this case, the product was a mixture of methane, 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and the oxides of carbon. G. T. M. 

Ceylon Bocks and GrapMte. BjAnanda K. CoomIba-Swamy 
(Quart. /. GeoL Soc., 1900, 56, 590 — 614. Compare Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 500). — With the exception of recent deposits, (gem-gravels, &c.), 
Ceylon is probably entirely composed of ancient crystalline rocks, 
mainly granulites, in which veins of graphite often occur. The fol-. 
lowing analyses of rock-forming nainerals by S. Hastings and Shep- 
herd are given. Hypersthene from a quartz-norite gave the results 
under I (mean of two duplicate analyses which, however, differ con- 
siderably). Pale-greenish mica (anal, II; also F, 0*78, traces of 
PegOg and organic matter), with the optical characters of biotite, occurs 
with sky-blue apatite and sahlite in a crystalline limestone. Some 
rocks from Galle are peculiar in being composed of scapolite, wollas- 
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tonite in large ophitic plates (analyses III and IV), quartZj a pale 
green pyroxene (shown by anal, V to be mangan-Iiedenbergite), 


Loss oil 



SiOg. 

■^^2^3* 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

- KgO. 

ignition. 

Total. 

Sp. gr. 

L 

50*45 

0-72 

28*41 





21-05 

— 

— 

100*63 

3-55 

II 

40*72 

26-38 



— 

— 

14-27 

10-36 

7*63 

99*81 

2-57 

in. 

51-28 

2-01 

1*34 

— 

45-55 



— 

not est. 

100*18 

2-76 

lY. 

54-59 

1-77 

0*70 

— 

40*85 

— 

— 

2*29 

100-20 

2-78 

V. 

50*91 

1-78 

19*91 

2*64 

24*41 

0-68 

— 

— 

100-23 

3-377 


L. X S. 


Chemical Study of the Crlaucophane-Sohists. By Henry S. 
Washington {Amei\ J, ScL^ 1901, [iv], 11, 35—59). — A review is 
given of the literature of several occurrences of glaucophane-schists, 
and many new analyses and petrological descriptions are added. These 
rocks may be divided into two main groups, a basic and an acid ] the 
former are composed chiefly of glaucophane and epidote, and have been 
derived by the regional or contact metamorphism of igneous rocks of 
the gabbro family ; those of the rarer acid division are composed 
mainiy of quartz and glaucophane with mica, and have been derived 
from sedimentary rocks. The following analysis is given of glauco- 
phane, sp. gr, 3T1, isolated from a quarfcz-mica-glaucophane-schist 
from the island of Syra, Greece : 

SiOg. AlgOg. FegOs. FeO. MnO. CaO, MgO. HagO. KgO. HgO. Total. 

57*67 11*07 3*20 9*68 0*06 0*95 9*85 6*80 0*42 0*48 100*18 

L, X S. 

[Fassaite from Syria.] By L. Finckh {Zeit. Kryst. Min.^ 1900, 
33, 651; from Zeit, Deutscli, geol, Ges.^ 1898, 60, 79 — 146). — The 
gabbros and serpentines of northern Syria are described. A fassaite- 
fels occurs as a contact product of serpentine in the Kurden moun- 
tains. Pare cleavage flakes of fassaite gave the following results on 
analysis; the angle of optical extinction on (010) is 30°, and there is a 
diallage-iike parting parallel (100) : 

SiOg. AlgOg. FeO. CaO. MgO. Ignition. Total. 

48*72 18*50 3*05 20*89 6*82 2*23 100*21 

L. J. S. 

Analysis of the Kesen Meteorite. By John M. Davison 
{Ohem. Cenir.) 1901, i, 274 ; from Froc. Rochester Acad. Sci., 1900, 8, 
201 — 202). — I, the portion (31*68 per cent.) soluble in hydrochloric 
acid. II, the insoluble portion (51*79 per cent.). Ill, the metallic 
portion attracted by a magnet (16*53 per cent.), IV, the composition 
of the whole : 



SiOo. 

F 6203. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

OaO. 

MgO. 

KagO. 

, 

1 p 

I. 

7*35 

45*32 

1*63 

1*68 

41*58 



II. 

64*15 

6‘97 

5*35 

3*49 

17*80 

1-27 

0'05 

Hi. 

— 

— 

^ — 





IV. 

36*24 

18*04 

3*34 

2*35 

22*54 

0-34 

O-OI 
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PaO,. S. 

Fe. 

Hi. 

Co. 

Total. 

I. 

OTO 0-19 

— 

2*00 

0*17 

99*92t 

II. 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

99*08 

III. 

0-12^ 1*56 

87*22 

10*05 

0*46 

99*41 

lY. 

0-36 1 *53 

13*00 

2*13 

0*12 

100*00 


* Phosphorus. 


t Less 0*10 0 for S. 

L. j. a 

Chemical 

Investigations 

in 

the Red 

Sea. 

By Konrad 


Natteree [Monatsh^ 1900, 21, 1037 — 1060). — Detailed analyses are 
given of samples of water and soil, and soundings from the sea bed 
collected during a voyage of the Fola in the southern half of the Bed 
Sea during 1897 and 1898 (compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 501). The waters 
were examined as to specific gravity and amount of organic matter ; 
the specimens from the sea bed were analysed mainly for magnesium 
and calcium carbonates. J. J. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Capacity of Man to Adapt Himself to High and Low 
Temperatures. By Max Bubner (ircA. 1900,38, 120 — 147). 

— A large number of observations are recorded on human beings at 
different temperatures of the surrounding air, with and without 
clothing. The most striking result is the comparative constancy of 
the gaseous exchanges in the lung ; the main adaptation to the altered 
surroundings is carried out by the skin in the loss of water. 

W. D. H 

Skin Activity in Europeans and Negroes. By Max Eubner 
{Arch, HygienCi 1900, 38, 148 — 159). — Apart from considerations of 
diet, which are ti'eated of especially in relation to its heat value in 
warm climates, the principal point made in the paper as the result of 
observations on skin activity in negroes and Europeans is that but 
little difference is observable in the two classes. Observations at 
different temperatures of the surrounding air and with different kinds 
of clothing are recorded. W. D. H. 

Chemical Composition of New-born Children. By William: 
Camerer, jun., and Friedrich Soldher {Zeit BioL^ 1900, 40, 529 — 534). 
— Further experiments to show that the ash of milk and of the offspring 
do not correspond as Bunge states. Besides the ash, quantitative 
experiments are given to show the proportion of the various organic 
constituents in new-born children. The main results are as follows : 

Proteid 


"Water. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

and ExtraC" 
gelatin, tives. 

0. H. 

H. 

Two male children ... 71 

13 

2*7 

12 1*2 

16*6 2*4 

2*0 

Two female children ... 72 

12 

2*6 

11 1*6 

15*6 2*3 

1*9 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 




W. D. 
13 

H. 
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Composition of the Ash of Milk and of the New-born Child. 
By Cornelia de Lange {Zeit. Biol., 1900, 40, 526 — 528). — The cor- 
respondence of the composition of the ash of milk and offspring 
described by Bnnge is not altogether supported by the results 
obtained by Hugounenq (Abstr., 1899, ii, 503, 682), and of Oamerer 
and Soldner (Abstr., 1900, ii, 290). In the present investigation, the 
methods of Gamerer and Soldner were used ; human milk and a still- 
born infant were the subjects of the experiments. It will be seen in 
the following table that the numbers, which are percentages of the ash 
obtained, differ considerably from those of Gamerer and Soldner : 

Ash of infant. Ash of human milk. 



Present 

research. 

Soldner. 

Present 

research. 

Soldner. 

KjO 

.... 6-5 

7*8 

19*9 

31*4 

Na^O 

8-8 

9*1 

29-6 

11*9 

CaO 

.... 38-9 

36-1 

12*9 

16*4 

MgO 

.... L4 

0*9 

2-9 

2*6 

Fe^Og .. 

.... 1-7 

0-8 

0*25 

0*16 

FA 

.... 37*6 

38*9 

17*9 

13*5 

Clg 

.... 6-3 

7*7 

21*3 

20*0 


W. D. H. 


[Obesity in Relation to Respiration]. By Art hur ^satten- 
FROH {Arch, Hygiene, 1900,38, 93 — 113): — The observaiions relate 
principally to loss of water by the skin. They show that at rest 
the loss of water per square unit of the body, as the temperature of 
the. air is raised, is about 40 per cent, greater than for thin people. 
The difference is much more marked during work. W. D. H. 

Cause of Apncea. By Li:oN Fredericq {Bull. Acad. Boy. Belg., 
1900, 464 — 482). — Much discussion has occurred in relation to the 
question whether apncea is of nervous or chemical origin. The pre- 
sent results are in favour of the latter view. Experiments in crossed 
cerebral circulation show there is true chemical apncea, but the 
increase in oxygen tension of the blood is so slight that this cannot be 
the cause of the phenomenon. Moreovei', the tension can be increased 
threefold without producing apncea. It is rather to be attributed to 
decrease in carbon dioxide, the amount of which sinks to less than 
half the normal. Intravascular injections of sodium hydroxide do not 
increase markedly the alkalinity of the blood in the dog. Such injec- 
tions do not dimmish the tension of carbon dioxide, and apncea does 
not result. . W. D. H. 

The Toxicity of Expired Air. By EmmaniIel Formanbk: {Arch. 
Hygiene, 1900, 38, 1 — 66 ). — An elaborate research, with references fco 
former work, especially that of Brown-S^quard and D’ Arson val, who 
are mainly responsible for a prevalent opinion that expired air con- 
tains certain specific poisonous substances, possibly of an alkaloidal 
nature. The present research shows that ammonia can frequently be 
detected in the expired air, but this is not added to the air in the lungs, 
but in the mouth, as the result of putrefactive changes, especially in 
carious teeth. No specific poison exists in the true expired air except 
carbon dioxide. W. D. H. 
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Note. — No reference is made to tlie work of Haldane and Smith 
(Abstr., 1892j 1502 ; 1893, ii, 223), who obtained the same result. 

W. D. H. 

Permeability of the Red Blood Gorpnscles for NOg and SO4 
Ions. By Haetog J. Hambuegee, {Froc. K. Ahad. Weteiisch, Amisterdam^ 
1900, 371 — 374). — If red blood corpuscles previously treated with 
carbon dioxide in dextrose solution are placed in a solution of sodium 

chloride, the latter becomes alkaline, owing to the CO3 ions passing out 

of the cells and replacing the Cl ions. For every OO3 ion that leaves 

a cell two 01 ions enter it, so that the corpuscle swells. On similar 
grounds, the author concludes that the red blood corpuscles are perme- 
able for NO3 and SO4 ions. . J. G. P. 

Calcium and Sodium Citrates in the Coagulation of the 
Blood, Lymph, and Milk. By Luigi Sabbatani {Atti R. Aecad. Set. 
Torino, 1901, 36, 27 — 53). — Experiments have been made on the 
action of normal sodium citrate in rendering blood non-coagulable, 
and it is found that to bring about this condition in blood which has 
been removed from the body of the animal, 3 mol. of the sodium 
citrate are required for each atom of calcium, contained in the blood. 
When the citrate is intravenously injected, however, the necessary 
proportion is raised to about five times the above, from which it is 
concluded that in this case the citrate nob only acts on the soluble 
calcium salts in the blood, but diffuses into the tissues and fixes the 
calcium salts found both there and in the other liquids of the organism. 
Blood which has been rendered non-coagulable owing to the presence 
of sodium citrate is again made coagulable by the addition of calcium 
salts, the quantity of calcium required to bring about this result 
increasing with the amount of citrate present. Similar considerations 
hold for the coagulability of lymph and of milk, the x’esiiibs in the 
latter case supporting Yaudin^s hypothesis that the citric acid norm- 
ally present in milk assists in maintaining in solution the calcium 
salts contained therein. Further, the experiments lend confirmation 
to the view that the presence of calcium is indispensable for the 
coagulation of blood, lymph, and milk, and show also that the calcium 
must be present in a chemically active condition, that is, in the form 
of ions. T. H. P. 

Mechanism of the Actions of Diastases, By Maurice Hanbiot 
{Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 212 — 215. Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 378). 
— The hydrolysis of glyceryl esters by the lipase contained in the 
serum of the horse is an action which is arrested by the presence of 
excess of acid, but not by that of glycerol ; this fact confirms the view 
that the reaction is due to the formation of an unstable compound of 
the acid with the enzyme. 

The hydrolytic action appears to be a balanced reaction, and the 
inverse change is effected when a solution containing 5 parts of 
glycerol, 2 parts of butyric acid, and an excess of neutralised serum 
is maintained at 37°, the loss of acidity being 54 per cent, in 1| hours. 
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Under these conditions the acidity of a solution of glycerol and 
butyric acid containing no serum remains constant, and this is 
also the case when the serum has been previously boiled, or when it 
is added to a solution which is free from butyric acid. 

The lipase also promotes the esterification of the mineral acids ; in 
the case of the acids of the acetic series, the amount of combination 
increases with the molecular weight of the acid. U. T, M. 

Physiology of Glands. By Leojt Asher and William D. Gutter 
[Zeit, 1900, 40, 535 — 559). — ^The observations were made on 
the salivary glands. Tariotis crystalloids were introduced into the 
blood and the effect noted. Thus sugar acts only in producing hydr- 
semic plethora, sodium chloride passes in varying proportions into the 
secretion, and urea is a mere stimulator of secretory activity. The 
main idea underlying the work is the same as that in the authors^ 
previous work on lymph formation. They consider they have proved 
their point concerning the individuality and selective activity of 
different groups of secreting ceils. W. D. H. 

8alivaa:‘y Secretion. By Albert P. Mathews {Am&r, /. PhysioL, 
1901,4,482 — 499),— -The whole theory of secretory nerves is com- 
bated, and atropine (which has hitherto been regarded as affording 
proof of the existence of such nerves) is stated to act directly in the 
secreting cells, and not on the nerves at all. W. D, H. 

Osmotic Pressure of Dog's Snbmaxillary Saliva. By Pierre 
Nolf {Bull, Acad. Roy. Belg,, 1900 , 960 — 977). — The osmotic pressure 
of dog's saliva obtained by excitation of the chorda tympani is variable 
(A==0T95° to 0*396°); the saliva secreted spontaneously is more 
dilute (A = 0*109° to 0*266°). The tension is due almost exclusively 
to the salts. The tension rises when external pressure is opposed to 
the salivary flow. W. D. H. 

[Value of Alcohol as a Source of Muscular Energy,] By 
Auguste Chauveau {Compt rmd.^ 1901 , 132, 65—70; 110 — 114). — 
The experiments recorded show that alcohol is little, if at all, used as a 
source of muscular energy. If an isodynamic quantity is substituted 
for sugar in a diet, the result is unfavourable both as regards the sub- 
ject of the experiment as a whole and as regards the quantity of work 
he can do. W. D. H. 

Fat Absorption. By Immanuel Munk [Ohem. Centr.^ 1901, i, 52, 
from Centr. Physiol, 1900, 14, 409 — 412). — In reference to work of 
Henriques and Hansen (Abstr., 1900, ii, 668), it is pointed out that if 
a mixture of fat and paraffin is given to an animal, there is no ground 
for believing that a uniform emulsion is formed in the intestine. The 
paper also contains polemical matter in answer to Pfliiger (ibid., ii, 667), 

W. D. H. 

Sugar Formation from Fat. By Hartogh and 0. Schumm 
(Ckem. Gentr., 1901, i, 53 ; from Arch. exp. Path. Pharm., 1900, 45 

— 45).“— In animals in which diabetes had been induced by phlor- 
idzin, the relation between the nitrogen and sugar in the urine 
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indicates that the latter cannot arise from proteid. The conclusion is 
drawn that the sugar originates from fat. W. D. H 

Chemical Composition and Nutritive Value of Different 
Kinds of Meat. By Adolf Beythien {Zeit. Wahr, -Genussm.^ 1901, 
4, 1 — 9). — Tables giving comparative mechanical and chemical 
analyses of the various parts of the carcasses of oxen, sheep, and pigs, 
also including codfish and salt herrings. 

The analysis contains no novel details except that the author prefers 
estimating the water by difference. The proteids were estimated by the 
Kjeldahi-Gunning method, the nitrogen being multiplied by 6*25. It 
appears that from an economical standpoint the use of beef (ribs and 
flank) is preferable to other flesh food. L, de K. 

Metabolism in Horses. By Nathan Zuntz {Landw. Versuclis-Stat., 
1901, 55, 117— 128),--- A reply to Pfeiffer (Abstr., 1900, ii, 554), in 
which the author maintains that the method employed by himself, in 
conjunction with Lehmann and Hagemann, is not merely the only satis- 
factory one for ascertaining the effect of work, including eating, on 
metabolism, but that it is eminently suited for Judging the work of 
digestion. N. H. J. M. 

Asparagine as a Foodstuff. By Franz Eosenpeld {Zeit Vef. 
deut. Zuckerind., 1900, 1055 — 1079). — After giving an account of the 
literature on the feeding of animals with materials of which asparagine 
forms a part, the author describes his own experiments which were 
made on a dog. The animal was fed regularly with weighed quantities 
of various foods, the fgeces and urine being collected and examined. 
The experiments do not lead to any definite conclusions, but seem to 
confirm the previously observed fact that for carnivorous animals the 
proteids are better foodstuffs than the amides, in particular than 
asparagine. T. H. P. 

Transformation and Regeneration of Organs. By Jacques 

Loeb {Amer, J. Fhysioh, 1900, 4, 60 — 68). — In many lower animals 

(for instance, polyps), parts cut off will regenerate, but change of 
external conditions will often cause the new growth to be different - 
from the old. This is regarded as due to ionic action, or to the activity 
of enzymes. W. D. H. 

Artificial Parthenogenesis. By Jacques Loeb {Amer. X Physiol, 
1901, 4, 423 — 460. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 608). — Further experi- 
ments are recorded which are confirmatory of the author^s views. 

W. D. H. 

[Parthenogenesis.] ^ By Yves Delage and Maecel Belage 
(Gompt rend,, 1900, 131, 1227 — 1229). — ^The importance attributed to 
magnesium by Loeb in the production of artificial parthenogenesis has 
led the authors to determine the proportion of this metal in the ash of 
the male and female organs in animals; they find 8'8 per cent, in the 
ash in the male, and 7*8 in the female glands, W. D. H, - 
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Effect of Temperature on the Activity of the Upper Cervical 
Ganglion. By B. C._ Eye (Z FhjsioL, 1900, 20, 119—124).— The 
upper temperature limit which paralyses the ganglion in cats is 50° 
The lower limit varies from 10° to 18°, but recovery occurs on warm- 
ing. These temperatures are approximately those which are compatible 
with recovery in human beings. W. D. H. 

Jn’ote. — 1^0 reference is made to the work of Marinesco, or of Gold- 
scheiderand Flatau, who have shown that the upper temperature limiA 
(about 47°) is that at which chromatolysis of nerve-cells occurs; or to the 
work of Mott and Halliburton, who have pointed out that this tem- 
perature coincides with the heat coagulation temperature of cell- 
globulin, and have thus furnished a chemical explanation of death 
from hyperthermia. W. D. H. 

Studies on the Liver. I. Absorption in the Liver. By K. 
ECrkek (FJiugers ArcMv, 1901, 83, 241 — 352). — The following 
conclusions are drawn from experiments on rabbits. Heidenhain^s 
theory of interlobular absorption cannot be correct ; absorption occurs 
_..much more within the liver lobules. The part played by the lymph 
is demonstrated by injecting milk into the bile duct; in a 
time, the lymphatics become white. The outfiow of bile varies 
ptiH fairly regular periods of 20 — 30 minutes. Bile secretion sinks 
f much more rapidly in a hungry than in a feeding animal. The 
normal pressure in the larger ducts is 75 — 80 mm. of bile, and is not 
greater than the pressure in the portal vein. In certain pathological 
conditions, the pressure increases. If the bile duct is entirely closed, 
the secretory action of the liver diminishes and necrotic changes may 
occur in the liver. Physiological salt solution, blood, peptone, urea, 
sodium glycocholate, diluted ox- bile, solution of bilirubin (slightly), 
and sugar (greatly) are absorbed at one and a half times the pressure 
of the bile. W. D. H. 

Conversion of Creatine into Creatinine by a Soluble 
Dehydrating Ferment in the Organism. By Ernest G^eabd 
(UmipL re7id„ 1901, 132, 153 — 154) — The cold aqueous extract of the 
cortex of the kidney of the horse, when mixed with chloroform and 
creatine and heated at 40°, converts a portion of the base into creatinine, 
negative results being obtained with the previously boiled extract. 
The amount of creatinine formed is small, but it was identified with 
certainty by WeyTs reaction and also by separation in the form of 
phosphotungstate. The dehydrating action is probably due to a soluble 
ferment and a similar effect was noticed by Abelous and Bibaut, in 
the synthesis of hippuric acid as brought about by means of the 
extract of kidneys (Gompt. rend, Biol, 1900, 52, 543). 

G. T. M. 

Presence of Free Aspartic Acid in tbe Animal Organism. By 
Martin- Hen-ze {Ber.^ 1901, 34, 348 — 354). — Tritonium nodosum 
possesses a pair of glands each consisting of two parts ; the anterior 
portion has an alkaline reaction- and is non-excreting, whilst the 
posterior portion, when stimulated, excretes an acid fluid which im- 
mediately becomestiirbid, and deposits a crystalline compound^ identified 
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as aspartic acid. The fluid, when obtained by electrical stimulus, also 
gives the reaction of peptones. The aspartic acid is present in the 
fluid before excretion, for a freshly excised gland placed in boiling water 
to prevent the action of enzymes yields the characteristic copper salt on 
treatment with cupric acetate ; moreover, the acid may be precipitated 
in a crystalline form within the substance of the gland itself by soak- 
ing the organ in alcohol. Aspartic acid, being soluble in salt water, is 
in all probability employed by the animal in destroying the calcareous 
shells of the other sheli-fish which form its food. G. T. M. 

Camphor Excreted by an Animal (Polyzonium). By 0. ¥. Cook 
(Ohem, Gentr,, 1901, i, 191 ; from Seienee, 1900, 12, 516—521).— 
The excreta of Polyzonium rosalbum have the characteristic odour of 
camphor. The camphor probably serves as a means of protection. 

E, W. W. 

Quantitative Eelationships of Carbohydrates in Diabetic 
Urine. By Heinrich Rosin {Ghem, Gentr., 1901, i, 227 ; from Gentr. 
med. JFzss., 1900, 38, 851). — From the quantity of benzoyl esters ob- 
tained by Baumann’s method, normal urine was calculated to contain 
1*5 — 5*09 grams of carbohy dilates, whilst in diabetic urine, after fer- 
mentation of the dextrose, 9T7 — 20‘6 grams of carbohydrates still 
remained. The amount of dextrose does not bear any fixed relation- 
ship to that of the carbohydrates determined by means of their benzoyl 
esters. E. W. W. 

Benzoyl Esters and Carbohydrates in Normal and in Diabetic 
Urine. By von Alfthan {Ghem, Centr., 1901, i, 227; from Oentr, 
med. Wis$», 1900, 38, 851 — 852. Compare preceding abstract). — In 
the amount of carbohydrates determined by means of the benzoyl esters, 
animal gum and pentoses are included. Diabetic urines were examined 
as follows. After estimating the total carbohydrates by Baumann’s 
method, the sugar was fermented and the remaining carbohydrates 
again converted into benzoyl compounds. The latter were then hydro- 
lysed, and the products treated with alcohol. In this way, the amount 
of carbohydrates insoluble in alcohol was found to be 6 — 10 times 
greater in urines which had not been previously fermented than in 
those which had. The insoluble portion contained animal gum and 
glycogen, whilst pentoses and probably zsomaltose were present in the 
portion soluble in alcohol obtained from unfermented urines. 

E. W. W. 

Action of Various Salts on Ciliary and Muscular Movements 
in Arenicola Larvae. By Ralph Lillie {Amer. J. Physiol, 01 ^ 
5, 56 — 85). — A pure sodium chloride solution destroys ciliary activity, 
causing liquefaction of the cilia. The injurious effect on muscle in the 
same animal is less marked. The addition of calcium chloride delays 
the injurious action on muscle, whilst magnesium chloride is better for 
this purpose in the case of ciliary movement. Solutions containing no 
sodium deprive muscle of contractility, but cilia will act well in solu- 
tions of other salts, especially magnesium and calcium chlorides in 
suitable proportions, in the entire absence of sodium. Several other 
differences are noted with other salts. Such observations weaken a 
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very general theory that all contractile tissues have a common 
{■] fibrillary) basis of structure. W. B. H. 

Oantharidin and Cantharidinfimmunity. By Alexandee 
Ellinger {Ghem, Centr.^ 190], i, 54 ; from Arch, exp. Path. Pharm.^ 
45, 89 — 109).-— Certain animals, like the hedgehog and ben, show 
great resistance to cantbaridin. The present experiments on the 
hedgehog confirm this. In this animal, doses fatal to other animals 
have little or no effect, and the substance passes unchanged into the 
urine. Repeated injection gives rise to chronic nephritis. The re- 
sistance of the hedgehog^s kidneys to cantbaridin is specific, for pot- 
assium chromate is as poisonous to these animals as to the rabbit. The 
hedgehog's skin shows no resistance to the blistering property of 
cantbaridin. W. B. H. 

Action of Chloroform and Ether on the ISTeurons of Rabbits 
and Dogs. By Hamilton Wright (*/. Physiol,^ 1900, 26, 30 — 41). 
The bio-physical explanations of narcosis and sleep advanced by 
Bemoor, Lugaro, &c., are combated. The action of the ansesthetics is 
believed to be bio-chemical. Chloroform is more active than ether. 
Bogs are more resistant than rabbits, and do not show [histological 
changes in the nerve-cells until anaesthesia is prolonged for 4 hours. 

W. B. H. 

Physiological Action of Melanoidin and Spongio-melanoidin. 
By Max Rosenpeld {Chem, Gentr,, 1901, i, 54 ; from Arch, exp. Path, 
Fharm,^ 1900,46, 51 — 55). — Melanoidic acid, prepared according to 
Schmiedeberg’s method from fibrin by boiling with hydrochloric acid, 
when injected intravenously produces convulsions and death. The 
melanin-like substance which contains iodine, and can be prepared 
from bath-sponge, is not so poisonous. Both substances passed 
unchanged into the urine. W, B. H. 

Action of Mncas on the Organism. By Albert Charrin and 
Moussa {Compt, rend,, 1901, 132, 164 — 166). — Mucus collected from 
the trachea, and dissolved in dilute solution of sodium carbonate, 
produces, in I'abbits, death by causing intravascular coagulation. The 
agent is believed to originate from the cells contained in the mucus. 

W. B. H. 

Note. — No mention is made of nucleo-proteid, or of the well- 
known fact that this substance from most animal ceils will produce the 
same effect. W. B. H. 

Physiological Action of Substances from the Thyroid. By 
E. VON Cyon and An. Oswald {PflugePs Archiv, 1901, 83, 199—206), 
— Thyreoglobulin is regarded as the albuminous substance which 
holds the iodothyrin complex in its molecule. Other constituents of 
the thyroid which contain iodine have not the physiological characters 
of iodothyrin. ‘ W, B. H. 

Synthesis ,in the Animal Organism. II. Compounds of the 
Camphor Croup. By Hermann Hildebrandt {Ohem. Centr,, 1901, 
i, 53 — 54 ; from Arch, exp. Path, Pharm., 1900, 45, HO' — 129. Com- 
pare Abstr., 1900, i, 676).— When sabinol (compare Abstr., 1900, i, 
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402) is administered to dogs or rabbits, it causes vomiting and stupe- 
faction ; tbe urine becomes Isevorotatorj, reduces Febling^s solution, 
and after repeated doses contains p-cymene and cumic acid. Since tbe 
ester of sabinol is hydrolysed in the organism, it is also probable that 
■when oil of savin itself is used, cumic acid is present in the urine. Thujon 
from Oleum thujm has a poisonous action similar to that of sabinol ; 
the urine does not, however, contain cumic acid, but potassium thujonoxp- 
glycuronate^ C;^^J-l230gK, may be isolated from it. This salt forms white 
crystals, melts at 240°, and is dextrorotatory, but not so strongly as 


thujon itself. 


After feeding with citral, 


CMegrCH-CHg-CHg-CMe 

GH-CHO’ 


from lemon-grass oil, or with geraniol, the urine contains a dibasic acid^ 
CMey:CH-CH2-GH2-C(C02H)-CH-C02H, which melts at 187^, is opti- 
cally inactive, and combines with bromine (4 atoms). "When, however, 

4.1. . • • 1 CMe ‘GH-CHg-CHo-CMe, . , , i ^ 

the stereoisomeric citraj, ^ niTA n-a 

GJdL(J*G-0. 


onic acid compounds are found in the urine. Cumic acid is not formed 
either in the case of citral or of geraniol E. W. W. 


Physiological Action of Extracts of Nervous Tissues. By 
William D. Hallibueton (Jl Physiol^ 1901, 26, 229 — 243).^When 
injected intravenously, saline extracts of nervous tissues produce a fall 
of arterial pressure. This is neutralised by atropine. These e'ffects 
are explicable on the assumption that choline is the active agent 
present, and this view was confirmed by the separation of choline, as 
platinichloride, from the solutions. These results show that lecithin, 
especially in the most active part of the nervous system, namely, the 
grey matter which yields the most active solutions, is in that continual 
unstable state of chemical equilibrium called metabolism. 

W. D. H. 


Veratrine-like Action of Glycerol. By H. Willoughby Lyle 
(/Voc. Physiol, PoG., 1901, xxvi). — Cleghorn finds that extracts of 
sympathetic ganglia produce a fall of blood pressure (Abstr., 1899, ii, 
569). This Halliburton (see preceding abstract) attributes to choiipe. 
Glycerol, however, which was mainly used by Cleghorn to make his 
extracts, is not physiologically inactive. It produces a fall of arterial 
pressure which is not abolished by atropine, and it has a veratrine- 
like action on striped muscle, which was incorrectly attributed by 
Cleghorn to some substance derived from the ganglia. This action of 
glycerol on muscle has been previously noted by Langendorff (Du Bois 
Reymond’s Arckw, 1891, 480). W. B. H. 

Physiological Relations of Intermittent Albuminuria. By 
Albert Charrin {Compt. rend.y 1900, 131, 1234-— 1236). — Two cases 
of intermittent albuminuria show that the amount of albumin varies 
with the toxicity, density, and cryoscopic characters of the urine, and 
with the blood pressure. The explanation of such cases is that they 
have partly a chemical (disorder of nutrition) and partly a physical 
(circulatory pressure) origin. W, D. H, 
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Gliemistry of ¥egetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Fermentation Experiments with Various Yeasts and Sugars. 

Lii^DNEK (Gke/n. Oenir., 1901, i, 56 — 57 j from IFoc/^. 

17, 713 — 716). — In these experiment.^, 21 kinds of sugar and allied 
compounds were treated with various yeasts of widely different 
fermenting powers. The mixture of the substance with yeast and 
water was placed in a hollow object glass, and the air excluded 
from the cavity by means of a cover-glass. Arabinose, xylose, 
rliamiiose, and the mixture of ^-sorbose and rf-galactose were not 
fermented by any yeast. <^-Giacoheptose only underwent a slight 
fermentation in one case, and trehalose was not affected by most of 
the yeasts. Dextrose resisted the action of only three kinds ; 
<l-niannose and <i«gaIactose were fermented by isolated species which 
also decomposed dextrose, but Isevulose was attacked by ail those yeasts 
which fermented dextrose. Inulin. was, generally speaking,' readily 
attacked' by most of the yeasts. Dextrin (acid-dextrin) was decom- 
posed by several moulds and also by several varieties of yeast including 
the bee.r yeast, Sacckaromyces pamhe, S* octospo 7 *m and S, meliacei. 
Sucrose was fermented by the yeasts of low fermenting power and by 
the polygonal yeasts, milk sugar by three yeasts from Armenian 
maziin, Weiguianii^s yeast, Sacksia snaveolensf and possibly by Monilia 
variabiiu, and melibiose by some yeasts slightly and by others more 
strongly. Raffinose did not behave in every case like sucrose ; 
the experiments gave no indication of the presence of the enzyme 
raffioase. The mixture of real and false tagatose was only moderately 
attacked by one yeast ; false tagatose gave negative results in every 
ease. a-Methylglucoside was fermented by many of the yeasts, but 
jj-methylgliicoside by few. According to Fischer *s theory, since these 
compounds -are related as object to image, the decomposing agents 
must be similarly related, hence those kinds of yeasts which ferment 
both compounds together should contain two different enzymes. 

E. W. W. 

Arsenic Mould (Penicillium Brevicaule). By B. Gosio 
{MOrosi, 1900, 361— 377).— See this voi., ii, 193. 

Presence of a Proteolytic Ferment in Germinated Seeds and 
its Action. II. By Wl. Butkewitsch {Ohem, Centr,, 1901, i, 190,* 
from Ber. hot. 1900, 18, 358 — 364. Oompare Abstr., 1900, ii, 
744). — The ferment contained in germinated seeds of lupin and other 
plants may be extracted by glycerol, and is precipitated from the ex- 
tract by alcohol. 

By the action of the ferment on conglutin, leucine, and tyrosine are 
formed, but asparagine could not be detected, and its absence is in ac- 
cordance with E. Schulze^s theory that it is not a primary product of 
the decomposition of albumin. E. W. W, 
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Digestion in the Asoidia of IsTepenthes. By Georges Glautriau 
{Ohem, Gentr.^ 1901, i, 57 — 58 ; Mhn. Acad. Boy. Bely.). — The Nepenthes 
contain a zymase, which, in acid solution, has a peptonising action. As 
in the case of Brosera, contact with some object causes an abundant 
flow of an acid and an enzyme, and in both cases a glutinous material 
also exudes. After digestion, the ascidia contain a large quantity of 
liquid, which has frequently an amber colour. This colour is due to a 
substance which is turned red by alkalis ; its origin is unknown ; it 
is not a digestion product allied to tryptophan or a chromogen, for 
trypsin-like enzymes and amino-acids have not been found in the 
Nepenthes^ but it is probably a dye derived from the tannins present in 
the glands. Experiments in glass vessels show that a peptonising 
zymase is present in the fluid from the ascidia, but digestion can only 
be induced at a temperature far higher than that which obtains in the 
ascidia. Since, too, in the plants themselves the albumin disappears 
very rapidly, the proteids may possibly be absorbed without previous 
digestion. N. melamphora is capable of digesting aibumoses, al- 
though these substances are not directly diffusible. As the albumin 
decomposes it is quickly absorbed. When the ascidia are full of 
insects, putrefaction sets in, but the plant is not injuriously affected, 
since it can absorb nitrogen as ammonia or amino-acids. The pro- 
teid ammonia disappears, therefore, very quickly in the aseidium fluid, 
and during digestion the plant requires a supply of nitrogenous food, 
more particularly as it generally lives as a parasite, and is thus incap- 
able of obtaining nitrogen in the usual way. The plants may possibly 
also absorb a portion of the mineral substances of the insects. 

E. W. W. 

Effect of Osmotic Pressure on the Form and Structure of 
Plants. By J. Bbauverie {GompU rend ., 1901, 132, 226 — 229). — 
Water culture experiments are described in which Phaseolus, Pisum, 
Lupinus, Zea, and Triticum wex^e grown in water alone, in Knop's solu- 
tion, and in the same liquids with increasing amounts of sodium chloride 
up to 1*5 per cent. In water, the roots of the Leguminosm bent at an angle 
of 90° when they came in contact with the liquid, and branched out 
above or just below the surface. Even with Knop’s solution there was 
a tendency for the branch roots to gi’ow upwards. Addition of sodium 
chloride to. Knop’s solution caused this irregularity to disappear ; as 
the strength of the solution was increased, the roots went deeper, 
except in the case of wheat, whilst the aeiial portions of the pLints 
were stunted. 17. H. J. M. 

Bdle of the Ohlorophyllic Function in the Evolution of Ter- 
penoid Compounds. By Eugene Oharabot {Gompt. rend., 1901, 
132, 159—161. Compare Afostr., 1900, i, 241, 303 ; ii, 101, 361, 362 ; 
this vol., i, 38 i ii, 34). — Specimens of Mentha piperita having green 
leaves were found to yield an essence containing 9 ‘8 per cent.' of ethers, 
9*8 per cent, of menthone, and 42T per cent, of total menthol ; the oil 
from the red-leaved variety of this plant contained 4*7, 17T, and 48*3 
per cent, of ethers, menthone, and total menthol respectively. Lavender 
plants deprived of their inflorescences yield an oil containing 39 ;2 per 
ceiit. of ethers, whilst the essence from the complete plant contains only 
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36*2 per cent, Analyses of the essential oils of plants cultivated under 
dissimilar iiygrometric conditions indicate that dry air favours the 
formation of ethers. 

The transformation of the terpenoid alcohols of plants into their 
corresponding ethers and terpenes is due to the influence of the chloro- 
phyilic functioBy and those changes in the environment which strengthen 
this function are consequently favourable to the genesis of the products 
of dehydration. 0-. T. M. 

Production of Proteids in Plants in Absence of Light. By 
M. IwAxoFP {Landw. Versuchs-StaLf 1901, 55, 78 — 94). — Roots of 
Bmssica 7iapus and Baucus carota^ and potato tubers were kept in 
darkness for some weeks. The roots and tubers were analysed before 
and after the formation of leaves. 

In two cases, there was a rather slight increase in proteids, but on 
the whole the results indicate that the formation of proteids goes on in 
darkness. Even if the increase in proteids as found is assumed to be 
due to error, the amount of proteids could only remain equal in the 
very improbable event of the growth having taken place without loss 
of proteids. A considerable amount of proteids was found in the 
leaves of Brmsica rmpuB, and this must have been newly formed proteid 
unless it had migrated from the roots in the form of albumin or peptone; 

A considerable production of proteids can only take place in dark- 
ness when the object contains abundance of amides and considerable 
amounts of readily available carbohydrates, as is the case with bulbs 
of Allium cepa (compare Prianischnikoff, Abstr., 1900, ii, 233). 

N. H. J. M. 

Eeproduotion of Proteids from the Products of their De- 
composition. By Eexst Schulze {Landw, Versuchs'Stat.^ 1901, 55, 
33 — 44). — Replying to Prianisehnikofl (Abstr., 1900, ii, 233), the 
author states that he has obtained new evidence that asparagine can 
be produced from other products of the decomposition of proteids {Ber. 
dmt. hot Ges,^ 1900, 18, 36). 

Erom' the results of experiments in which plants of Fkaseolus vulg. 
were analysed after being kept for some days in 1 per cent, glycerol, 
Prianischnikoff concluded that the slightly increased percentage of 
proteid nitrogen did not indicate that there had been a regeneration 
of proteids. It is pointed out that only a small increase, or no 
increase at all, is no evidence that proteids have not been regenerated ; 
an increase in proteids can only take place wiien the production 
in some parts of the plant is in excess of the loss in other parts. In 
absence of light, the production of proteids can only be considerable 
when all the other conditions are exceptionally favourable, when pro- 
teids are present only in small amount, and when amides and reducing 
sugar are abundant. 

The author considers that Prianischnikoff *s observations are in no 
way opposed to his own results, and only criticises his conclusions. 

N. H. J. M. 

TIie_ Manna of Olives. By Tsabut {Compt rend.^ 1901, 132, 
225 — 226), — ^The olive trees of the village of Mansourah in the Pro- 
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vince of Bibans are subject to a disease of bacterial origin communi- 
cated by the inoculation of the cortex by certain insects, probably 
locusts. The bacteria develop in the cambium and provoke the 
complete decomposition of the cortex and the exudation of a sugary 
product resembling the manna of the ash. This substance, called by 
the natives Assal zitoun,^’ the manna of olives, contains 52 per cent, 
of mannitol, 7*8 percent, of reducible sugar, and 21*5 per cent, of 
other organic matter, a portion of which is precipitable by alcohol. The 
wood which is laid bare by the decomposition of the cortex undergoes 
a very marked change and becomes veined and blackened. 

G. T. M. 

Presence of Sucrose in Panama Wood. By G. Meillere 
{Bull, Soc, Chim.y 1901, [iii], 25, 141 — 142). — The carbohydrate con- 
tained in the wood of Quillaia, smegmadernos, hitherto considered the 
same as Meyer’s lactosin, is now shown by its physical and chemical 
properties to be identical with sucrose. N. L. 

Chemical Composition of the Coffee of Grande Comore. 
By Gabriel Bertrand {Compt. rmd., 1901, 132, 162 — 164). — The 
berries from Caffea Humhlotiana found on the island of Grande 
Comore differ from, those of G. Arahica or G. Liberia in containing no 
caffeine ; experiments made on 1 kilo, of the material failed to reveal 
any trace of this alkaloid. The difference is not due to the soil or the 
climate in which the plant is cultivated, for <7. Arahica grown under 
precisely similar conditions still yields the normal amount of caffeine, 

G. T. M. 

Autumnal Return of Substance in Hops. By C, Pruwirth 
and W. ZiELSTOBFF {Landw, YermcJis-Stat., 1901, 55, 9 — 18). — The 
results of the authors’ experiments indicate that a portion of the 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid of the leaves and stems of hops 
return to the roots in the autumn. N, H. J. M. 

Ivy as a Calcareous Plant. By W. von Klenze {Chem, Gentr., 
1901, i, 225 ; fi*om Zeit, landw. Vers.- Wes. Oesie7\f 3, 629 — 630). — The 
air-dried wood of ivy yielded 2*57 per cent, of ash containing 31*09 
of lime and 4*52 per cent, of magnesia. Ivy is thus undoubtedly a 
calcareous plant. It is not suitable for fodder, and is almost free from 
parasites. E. W. W. 

Nitrogenous Constituents of the Seeds and Seedlings of 
Liupinus Albus. By Nicolai J. Wassiliepf {Landw. Versuchs-Stat., 
1901, 55, 45 — 77). — White lupin seeds contain more total and proteid 
nitrogen than blue, but less than yellow lupins (compare E. Schulze, 
Landw. Jalirh.y 1878, 7, and Merlis, Abstr., 1898, ii, 133), 

Seedlings of white lupins 7 days old contained in the cotyledons 
tyrosine, leucine, arginine, and histidine, whilst it is probable that 
phenylalanine, aminovaleric acid, and leucine are present in the axils. 

The leaves of seedlings 2 weeks old did not contain much amino-acid ; 
leucine and perhaps aminovaleric acid were found, but not tyrosine. 
The leaves also contained asparagine and vernine and, probably, 
xanthine. 
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The Following numbers show the amounts of nitrogen (per cent, of 
total N) in t'lifferent forms in the seeds and seedlings (7 and 14 days 

old) of Ztiphius albtts. 

Seedlings. 


l^itrogen in 

Proteids 

Phospiio tungstic acid precipitate. 

Asparagine 

Other amides 


Seeds. 

7 days. 

14 days. 

89*69 

42*47 

43*47 

6*90 

10*56 

7*63 



32*15 

39*79 

3*41 

14*82 

9*11 


Prom these results, it might be supposed that vegetation in presence 
of light and the production of carbohydrates have only a slight ehiect 
on the reproduction of proteids from amides. The decomposition of 
the reserve proteids was, however, not completed in 7 days ; 
moreover, the plants acquired considerable amounts of nitrogen from 
outside and contained a good deal of nitrogenous matter for the pro- 
duction of proteids, much of which material remained after 14 days. 

The fact that at the end of the second week much of the nitrogen 
was in the form of asparagine accords with E. Schulze's assumption 
that asparagine is produced from other products of the decomposition of 
proteids. This explains how it is that the asparagine does not 
decrease in quantity notwithstanding its utilisation for proteid forma- 
tion. Whilst the leaves contained 22*66 per cent, of proteids and 
6*75 per cent, of asparagine, the stems contained 9*56 per cent, of 
proteids and 2iT2 per cent, of asparagine. N. H. J. M. 


Px’oduction of Brewing Barley with Low Percentage of 
Nitrogen on Light Soils. By Theodoe Eemy {Bled, Gmir,, 1900, 
27, 809 — 811 ; from BL Gersien-^ Hopferir^ u. Kartoffelhau^ 1900, 51). — 
When, as in Brandenburg, sandy soils are periodically liable to suffer 
from insufficiency of water, the whole of the assimilable nitrogen, 
intended for large crops, is available; the result is a crop rich in nitrogen. 
In such cases, the seed should be sown early and the soil should be 
deeply worked before the winter and harrowed in the spring. The 
most suitable amount of nitrogen for a particular soil and climate can 
only be determined experimentally. As regards the form of nitrogen to 
be applied, nitrate wilj. give satisfactory results if the climate and 
other conditions are ^favourable during the later stages of growth, 
but not otherwise,^-’'^tQmonium salts, and especially organic nitrogen, 
are safer manures, as they act more slowly and do not promote the 
early gi-owth'^lo the same extent as nitrate. 

To obtain barley poor in nitrogen, the yield must be increased as 
miicli as possible without increased application of nitrogen ; the land 
must be well prepared and suitable plants selected. N. H. J. M. 

Composition of, G-rasses from Different Meadows. By Abolfh 
Emmeelikg, C. Weber, Ee. BACsiiR, and H. Hilbert [Bied, Oento\, 
1900, 29, 804—807. Compare ibid., 1894, 23, 517).— It was pre- 
viously shown that the chemical composition of good varieties of 
gi'ass is not essentially ' different from that of inferior varieties, and 
that Wittmack's botanicaLmethod of analysis is uncertain for valuing 
hay, but is of greater importance in the case of pasture. 
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In the experiments now described, the grasses were grown together 
on three different soils. The results showed that there is no relation 
between the amounts of nutritive matter and the variety of the grass, 
or between the average composition of the superior grasses and that of 
the inferior grasses, which could be utilised in valuing the grasses ac- 
cording to the botanical composition. The value of hay can therefore 
only be ascertained by chemical analysis. N. H. J. M. 

Effect of Different Amounts of Inoculating Material 
on thie Production of Nodules and the Yield of Legum- 
inosee. By Feiedrigh Nobbe and Lorenz Hiltner (Landw. 
Versuchs-Stat.f 1901, 55, 141 — 148). — The results of nitrogen 

experiments with peas and Vida villosa showed that the amount 
of inoculating material has no influence within the limits of 
1 : 10,000. Nitragin may be diluted a hundred times without 
any diminution in effect. Owing, however, to the various losses to 
which bacteria are exposed in the soil, it would not be advisable in 
practice to employ the amount of nitragin hitherto applied to J hectare 
for larger areas. N. H. J. M. 

Utilisation of Gorse. By Antoine Charles Girard {Ann, Agron,, 
1901, 27, 5 — 44). — Attention is called to the importance of gorse for 
feeding, and as litter and green manure. Gorse grows on soils poor 
in mineral matter, and obtains its large amount of nitrogen by fixa- 
tion. It is estimated that a crop of 20,000 kilos, may be obtained per 
hectare, and that this is equivalent to 8000 kilos, of hay. 

The average composition of the samples of gorse analysed is as 
follows: Water, 52*67; nitrogenous matter, 4*55; fat, 0*90; non- 
nitrogenous extract, 25*99 ; cellulose, 14*32, and ash, 1*57 percent. 
The amounts of sugars, pentosans, and pectic substances are ; 1 — 1*8 ; 
8 — 10, and 1*1 — 2*2 per cent, respectively. The ash contains KgO, 
27*13 ; CaO, 11*71 ; MgO, 4*28 ; Fe, 1*66 ; 6*71, and SO3, 4*68 

per cent. 

The results of feeding experiments with a horse show that the fol- 
lowing percentage amounts of the different constituents were digested : 
Ash, 40'4 ; fat, 21*6; nitrogenous matter, 56*0 ; crude cellulose, 42*8; 
sugars, 100 ; saccharifiable substances, 54*7 ; total non-nitrogen ous 
extract, 54*6. Less satisfactory results were obtained with a sheep. 

N. H. J. M. 

Influence of Feeding on [the Composition of] Butter. By 
H. WEiGMANNand Otto Henzold {Chem, Genir,^ 1901, i, 132 — 133; from 
JA*M-.^«ft,29,737 — 738, 756- — 758). — The change from pasture to stall 
feeding resulted in a slight decrease in the volatile fatty acids (about 
19 — 17*5) ; a further change, in which wheat bran was substituted for 
a portion of the mixed hay food, caused a great depression (to 13*83), 
which, however, only lasted for 2 days; this •depression was followed 
by a permanent increase (20 — 22). The great decrease in volatile 
fatty acids is attributed to the change rather than to the nature of 
the food. 

Further experiments showed that a change of food only affects the 
amount of volatile fatty acids when the foods are very dissimilar. 
Straw, linseed, and poppy-seed cakes are unfavourable to the produc- 
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tion of volatile fatty acids. At the beginning of the period of lacta 
tion, crushed rye, wheat bran, cotton seed cake, and green fodder 
increase the amounts of volatile fatty acids. N. H. J. M. 

Changes in the Fat Bnriiig the Ripening of Cheese. By 
Karl WiNDiscH {€hem. Centr.ilQOl, i, 128 — 130; from Arhh, K, Ges.-A,^ 
I — 160 ). — During the ripening of cheese, large amounts of free acids 
are produced by the decomposition of the fat. At the same time, the 
Beichert-Miessl and refractometer numbers are gradually reduced as 
are also, to a less extent, the saponification numbers. The acids are 
mainly non-volatile higher acids, volatile fatty acids being formed 
only in relatively small amounts. The decrease of volatile fatty acids 
during ripening and storing is of importance in distinguishing genuine 
from margarine cheeses. A margarine-Edam cheese did not produce 
an appreciable amount of volatile fatty acids in three years, whilst in 
margarine-Romadur cheese there was a slight production of volatile 
acids in ten months. 

The changes which cheese undergoes are similar to the changes in 
butter which becomes rancid, although the changes in cheese are much 
greater. In rancid butter and lard, however, the iodine number 
decreases, whilst during, the ripening of cheese it first gradually 
decreases and then increases. 

The glycerol liberated during the ripening of cheese gradually dis- 
appears, being probably destroyed by microbes. 

The chief cause of the decomposition of cheese fat is the action of 
microbes, some of which probably produce enzymes; these break up 
the glycerides, and in this way produce food suitable for the microbes. 
The decomposition of the glycerides is also partly due to the action of 
ammonia which is produced, along with soluble proteids and amides, 
by the action of microbes on paracasein. 

Ilenzold’s process for separating cheese fat (Abstr., 1896, ii, 680), 
was found to be unsuitable. The hydrochloric acid process (ArbL it. 
Ges.-A.f 14, 554, and Chem. Centr., 1898, ii, 932), in which all the fatty 
acids, including those in combination with ammonia, are obtained, was 
employed. K. H. J. M. 

Examination of the Bog Earth of Bad-Sulze, and Gdldenitz, 
with a Comparative Table of Certain Bog Earths. By Paul 
Hoffmann {Zeit. anal. Chem .^ , 1901, 40, 22 — 33. Compare Abstr,, 
1899 , 798 , 799 ). — ^The examination of the soil of these two bogs was 
undertaken to ascertain their suitability for the preparation of 
medicinal baths, for which purpose the presence of ferrous sul- 
phate and sulphuric acid in an aqueous extract is generally con- 
sidered requisite. From the very small amount of these substances in 
some bog earths of notable therapeutic value, the author is, however, 
inclined to doubt whether the beneficial action is entirely to be 
attributed to them. Two samples of the Siilze bog earth were analysed, 
both in the fresh condition and after 6 months' weathering. Only in 
one of the weathered samples was a trace (0T2 per cent.) of iron soluble 
in water found. Since the dry earth contained 6^99 and 4*63 per 
cent, of iron, chiefly in the form of disulphide, it is probable that with 
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longer weathering some of it would become soluble. The dry^ un- 
weathered samples contained in 100 parts : 



Soluble in water. 


Soluble in acid (HCl). 


Mineral 

Organic 

Mineral 





substance, substance. SOg. 

CaO. substance. 

SOg. 

P 2 O 5 . 

CaO. 

FeaOg, 

L 8-17 

1*12 0*69 

0*16 20-44 

1*09 

0-18 

4-47 

0*68 

2. 2-38 

0-44 0*35 

0-14 6-48 

0-38 

0-10 

0-03 

0-97 


Total sulphur. 

Humic acid. Hnmin. 

Cellulose. 



1. 9*93 

3-62 

10-41 


7-1 



2. 6*42 

7*98 

3-28 


7-34 



A small quantity of free sulphur was present ; nitrites were founds 
also formic and tannic acids, but no acetic acid. 

The dry substance of the Goldenitz earth is almost wholly (97*3 per 
cent.) organic, with only 0'146 per cent, of iron. It is therefore of 
use solely as a cheap fuel. M. J. S. 

Employment of Pepsin Solution for Investigating: Fseoes 
and Stable Manure. By Theodor Pfeiffer and Oscar Lemmer- 
MANN {Landw, Yersuchs-Stat.^ 1900, 65, 129 — 140. Compare Abstr., 
1886, 1053, and E.tihn, ibid., 1894, ii, 389). — The authors consider 
that Pfeiffer’s method is preferable to that proposed by Biilow (Abstr,, 
1900, ii, 459), but that Billow’s results, indicating that the substance 
may be dried at 55 — 60% are of great importance. The following 
method has recently been employed by the authors. 

The finely cut and well mixed manure (100 grams) is digested for 48 
hours at 38—40° with 500 c.c. of Wedemeyer’s pepsin solution and 
hydrochloric acid (Abstr., 1899, ii, 460). The solution is neutralised 
as exactly as possible, evaporated to dryness, weighed, and finely 
ground ; 5 grams are used for estimating the indigestible nitrogen in 
the usual manner. 

The opinion has been expressed (this vol., ii, 37) that the varying 
effect of stable manure is due to different degrees of decomposition. 
Samples of fresh manure containing the same amount of dry matter 
(35*8 grams) were made equally moist by adding water and 20 c.c. of 
soil extract, and kept for three months at 38° The samples were then 
examined by the method just described, when it was found that the 
^^digestibility” had not, as was expected, increased, but diminished in 
different degrees. Pot experiments were made with fresh manure and 
with manure which had been kept; the lesults showed a g<iod deal of 
similarity with those of the digestive experinaents, and although there 
were divergences which cannot be explained, the new method is con- 
sidered promising. IST. BL. J. M, 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Arrangements for Electrolytic Analysis. By Ho-oh .Marshall 
(/. €hem. Ind., 1900^ 19, 992 — 994). — A convenient and compact 
apparatus and equipment of the usual type for electrolytic analysis, 
•which cannot be well understood without the accompanying illustra- 
tions. L. BE K, 

The Electrolysis of Copper Sulphate as a Basis for Aoidi- 
metry. By Charles A. Kohk {J. Soc, Ghem, Ind,, 1900, 19, 
962 — 963). — The author prepares a sulphuric acid the actual strength 
of which is accurately f known by submitting a solution of twice 
recrjst-allised copper sulphate to the usual electrolysis. The metal is 
weighed and the corresponding acid calculated. By means of the 
dilute acid so obtained, the strength of alkaline solutions may be 
accurately determined. L. de K. 

The Preparation of an Exact Standard Acid. By C. Lohgxjet 
Higgins (J". Sog. Ckem, Ind.y 1900, 19, 958 — 962). — The processes 
which have been proposed from time to time for the preparation of an exact 
standard acid are reviewed, and the conclusions drawn that the only 
really trustworthy method is that based on the absorption of hydr- 
ogen chloride by water as proposed by Moody (Trans,, 1898, 73, 658). 

The author had independently conceived the same idea, his apparatus 
being, however, somewhat different. Hydrochloric acid is allowed to 
rim from a separating funnel into strong sulphuric acid contained in a 
generating dask, the gas evolved passes first through two wash-bottles 
containing sulphuric acid and then into a specially constructed absorp- 
tion bulb, fitted with a capillary delivery tube provided with a two- 
way tap, and containing a known weight of water. 'When sufficient 
gas is supposed to have been absorbed, the bulb" is disconnected and 
re weighed, An acid of known composition is thus obtained. 

L. BE K. 

• Fsrrisalicylio Acid as an Aoidimetric Indicator. By J. E. Gerock 
{GImn. Gentr.y 1900, ii, 1294; from Ann. Chim. anaL appL^ 6, 421).— 
Eerrisaiicylic acid is a very serviceable indicator in some special cases, 
but cannot '.replace the ordinary indicators for general purposes. 

M. 1. S. 

% 

Separation and Identification of Acids. By Bichabb Abegg 
and W. Hertz {Zeit. miprg. Ghem.^ 1900, 25, 405 — 406). — In reply 
to Freseniiis (Abstr., 1900,'1i, 754), the authors agree that hydrocyanic 
and arsenioiis acids are not precipitated by calcium chloride. The 
first would be precipitated in the zinc group along with ferrocyanide and 
ferricyanide ; in presence of these, it is recognisable by the smell of hydro- 
cyanic acid, produced by warming with dilute sulphuric acid. The 
second must be tested for by hydrogen sulphide. The complete 
precipitation of tartaric acid by calcium chloride is not necessary, since 
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tke small quantity remaining in solution does not interfere with sub- 
sequent tests. Boric acid is recognised by the green alcohol flame in 
the portion of the calcium precipitate which is soluble in acetic acid . 

T. E, 

Detection of Chlorates and Bromates by the Use of 
Strychnine. By Eagbs {Ghem, Centr,, 1901, i, 202 — 203 ; from Ann, 
OMm. anal, appl, 1900, 5, 441). — Chlorates and bromates produce a 
red coloration in a solution of strychnine nitrate. 0*81 gram of 
strychnine is dissolved in 24 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*334 and i — 2 
drops of the chlorate solution are added to 1 c.c. of the reagent. The 
reagent must always be present in excess. With traces of chlorate, 
the coloration requires 16 — 20 minutes to develop. Hypochlorites, 
chlorine, bromine, hydrochloric acid, nitrites, chlorides (if in large 
excess), and especially ferric chloride, hinder the reaction ; iodates and 
perchlorates neither produce nor prevent the reaction. The red 
substance is not removed by carbon disulphide, ether, chloroform, or 
■benzene. The reagent will not keep for 24 hours. M, J. S. 

Estimation of Fluorine iii Zinc Blendes. By Friedeioh 
Bullitheimer (Zeit, angew. Ohem., 1901, 101 — 104). — Satisfactory 
results were not obtained when using Beings process (heating with 
sulphuric acid and quartz powder, passing the vapours into water, and 
collecting the precipitated silica), as only about one-third of the fluorine 
present was found. Good results were, however, obtained by means of 
a modification of the process devised by Fresenius. 

The apparatus consists of an Erlenmeyer flask of 300 — 400 c.c. cap- 
acity provided with a trebly-perforated indiarubber cork. Through 
one of the holes passes a thermometer, through the others, the inlet 
and exit tubes. The latter is connected with a U-tube fllled with 
glass-wool which is in turn connected with a Winkler worm tube, whicls 
may be surrounded by coM water, and is fitted to the absorption appar- 
atus, consisting of a Dreschmidt wash-bottle containing 80 e.o. of solu- 
tion of potassium chloride. For passing a current of air, Fresenius’s 
directions should be followed. 

If the apparatus is found to be air-tight, 2*5 grams of the finely 
powdered sample intimately mixed with 3 — 5 grams of powdered 
quartz are put into the flask, 20 grams of chromic acid dissolved in 
100 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid are added and the cork is at once in- 
serted. Purified air is now passed through the apparatus, and the 
flask is slowly heated on an iron or aluminium plate to about 80 ^ , 
when action sets in, great heat is developed, and the source of heat may 
be temporarily removed ; afterwards the temperature may be raised to 
150—160° After heating for three hours, all the silicon fluoride is 
expelled and absorbed in the wash- bottle. To the contents of this is 
now added an equal volume of alcohol, and after some time the liquid 
is rapidly titrated with W/10 sodium hydroxide, using phenolphthalein 
as indicator. One c.c. of if/ 10 alkali corresponds with 0*005685 gram 
of fluorine. L. dk K. 

Detection of Added Sulphiirio Acid in Wine. By F. Carfbn- 
TiEBi {Ghem. Centr.y 1900, ii, J216 ; from ^taz. sperim, agrar, italy 
33, 307 — 340). — The new process is based on the determination of the 

14—2 
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relation between ash and sulphuric acid. Pore wines investigated by 
the author showed the following relation. When the wine contains 
from O'O — 1 per thousand of sulphates 0 potassium sulphate) the 
relation is as 8*3 : 2*93, for 1*1 — 2 as 3*29:2*00, for 2*1 — 3 as 
2*23 : 1*55, and for more than 3 as 1*42 : 1*18. 

The proportion is diminished if the wine has been mixed with 
sulphuric acid either during or after the fermentation. If the wine 
has been neutralised previously to adding the acid, the test becomes 
useless. If the neutralisation has been effected by potash, the compara- 
tive soluble and insoluble alkalinity may give a clue. L. db K. 

Amount of Selenium in Sulphuric Acid. By K A. Orlopf 
{Ghem, Zdt.y 1901, 25, 66). — ^The author does not approve of the 
codeine test for selenium as proposed by Schlagdenhauffen and Page! 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 342), but has obtained satisfactory results by apply- 
ing the sulphurous acid test. 

Pive parts of the sample of sulphuric acid to be tested are mixed 
with 10 parts of water and 10 parts of solution of sulphurous acid ; 
the selenium is then precipitated slowly in the cold, and more rapidly 
on warming, and may he collected and weighed. The author did not 
meet with any selenium in the pure German or Russian acid, but a 
Russian crude acid contained 0*024 per cent, of selenium. Acid of 
Prench origin was not at the author’s disposal. The sulphurous acid 
test serves to detect as little as 0*003 per cent, ] for still smaller quan- 
tities, the codeine test is quite untrustworthy. L. x>E El. 

Detection of Ammonia by Mercuric Chloride. By Annibale 
Peerabo (C7Aem. Centr.y 1901, i, 203; from Boll, Chim, Farm,, 1900, 
39, 797). — The precipitate produced by mercuric chloride in natural 
waters free from ammonia is readily soluble in a small excess of cold 
acetic acid, but if ammonia is present the precipitate dissolves only 
very slowly and requires much acid. hTessler’s reagent should, how- 
ever, be employed as a confirmatory test. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Nitric and Mixed Acids by Du Font’s Modifica- 
tion of Lunge’s Nitrometer. By J. B. Pitman (/. Bog. Gkem, Ind,, 
1900, 19, 982 — 984). — The author prefers using the apparatus devised 
by Du Pont instead of the Lunge nitrometer, as it is possible to make 
a duplicate analysis of nitric acid or a mixed acid within half an 
hour. As the quantity operated on may be five or six times as large 
as when using Lunge’s nitrometer, the results are consequently more 
accurate. 

The apparatus should be standardised by means of pure potassium 
nitrate and a particular specimen of sulphuric acid, the same volume 
of which is used in the testing of the samples. No readings of 
temperature or pressure are then required. L. de K. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Basic Slags. By A. N. 
Pabez (Gkem. Cenir,, 1900, ii, 1213 — 1214 ; from ZeiL Idndw, Vers, Wes, 
Oest, 3, 695 — 713). — ^The author states that the conventional methods 
for the estimation of the citrate solubility, the citric acid solubility, 
the solubility in 5 per cent, formic acid, and the total phosphoric acid 
ail give satisfactory results. As regards the Austrian nitric acid 
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method for estimating the phosphoric acid, the author recommends 
boiling the slag with nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*25. L. be K. 

Detection of Mineral Phosphates in Basic Slags, By I^ob- 
BERT VON Lorenz {Ghem. Centr., 1900, ii, 1213; from Landw, ^ 
Yers. IFe^. Oest., 3 , 684 — 686). — Mineral phosphates almost invariably 
contain fluorides, therefore when fluorine is present in a basic slag, 
an admixture of mineral phosphate is probable. The method formerly 
recommended by the author (Abstr., 1888, 1340) is not suitable for 
basic slag on account of its being interfered with by the presence of 
sulphides. To detect fluorine in basic slags, the convex side of the 
watch glass is covered with a piece of filter-paper moistened with 
5 per cent, aqueous soda, the paper is then washed with a little water 
and the liquid is tested for fluorine by adding acetic acid and calcium 
acetate. A turbidity or precipitate either before or after boiling 
shows the presence of fluorine. Superphosphates, bone meal, and animal 
charcoal may be similarly tested for mineral phosphates. L. be K. 

Chemical Examination of Soil. By Geobg Berju {Lcmdw, 
Yersuchs-Stat.^ 1901, 55, 19 — 31). — In extracting soils with 1 per 
cent, citric acid solution, agitation for 6 hours one day and for 2 hours 
the next day in a Wagner^ s rotatory apparatus is sufficient as regards 
calcium and potassium, and, in the case of most soils, for phosphoric 
acid also. Continued agitation for 8 hours does not have the same 
effect. 

In the case of humous loamy soil, the above treatment seems to be 
insufficient, and the soils should be agitated with the solvent for at 
least 7 days, unless it is considered that the phosphoric acid dissolved 
by the more prolonged treatment is less assimilable. 

The fact that the potassium of sandy loams and loams is sparingly 
soluble in 1 per cent, citric acid is perhaps due to the absorptive 
power of these soils for assimilable potash. The result of experiments 
by Knop’s method showed that the absorptive power for ammonia and 
potash is very slightly reduced by I per cent, citric acid. The relation 
of the solvent to the soil was, however, only 2 : 1 in these experiments, 
whilst in extracting the soils 10 parts of citric acid solution were used 
with 1 part of soil. N. H. J. M. 

Arsenic Mould (Penicillium Brevicaule). By B. Gosio {L'Orosi, 
1900, 23, 361 — 377). — This organism is capable of killing by ingestion, 
as was- shown in the case of some rabbits kept in a chamber in which 
the mould was being grown. 

The use of PenicUlium Irevicaule for detecting the presence of arsenic 
has been applied to- natural waters, the intestines in cases of suspected 
poisoning, coloured materials, chemical products, physiological secre- 
tions and minerals, in all cases with satisfactory results. 

The gas evolved by this organism in the presence of an arsenic com- 
pound (shown by Biginelli to be diethylarsine, this vol., i, 20) may 
be detected otherwise than by its odour, by passing it into a solution 
of 8 to 12 parts of mercuric chloride and 20 parts of hydrochloric acid 
in 80 parts of water, when a crystalline mass is gradually formed at 
the point where the gas bubbles through the liquid. T* H. P, 
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Biological Test for Ai'senic. By Beuna Galli-Valeeio and 

Gasimie Stezyzowski Centr,, 1901, i, 6S ; from Pharm. Post ^ 

33,637 — 639, 649-— -651. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 299). By^the 
action of Peniciilium hremcc&ule on a millionth of a gram of arsenious 
oxide, mixed with about 5 grams of bread crumbs, the characteristic 
arsenical odour was developed in 3 days, and in 2 days more it still 
remained distinctly perceptible, but bad become less marked. In the 
case of a patient who bad taken 44 milligrams of arsenic in 8 days, 
arsenic could be detected by tbis test in the tears, mucous membrane 
of the nose, saliva, and in the ash of the urine and fseces, but not 
directly in the hail', nails, perspiration, or urine. The composition of 
the gas liberated by the mould is unknown, but it probably consists of 
arsines. Small quantities of arsenic are completely volatilised, and the 
residue is absolutely free from arsenic. T). W. "W, 

Separation of Arsenic. By Mabtiist Eohmeb (Per., 1901, 34, 
33 — 38). — On distilling a solution containing an arsenate to which a 
small quantity of hydrobromic acid has been added in a stream of 
hydrogen chloride and sulphur dioxide, the whole of the arsenic is 
volatilised as chloride, and after absorption in water, the arsenious acid 
can be estimated either volumetrically, by means of standard iodine, 
or gravimetrically, by precipitation as arsenious sulphide ; the addition 
of hydrobromic acid accelerates the reduction of the arsenic acid, which 
otherwise takes place very slowly. If 170 c.c. of solution is distilled 
until its volume is 40 c.c., a single distillation, occupying about 45 
minutes, usually suffices to separate 0*15 gram of arsenic. The sulphur 
dioxide in the distillate is removed by diluting and boiling for 20 
minutes in a reflux apparatus, a stream of carbon dioxide being con- 
tinually passed through the solution. 

If antimony is present, it remains in the distilling flask, and can be 
estimated by precipitation as sulphide, after boiling to remove sulphur 
dioxide ; the antimony sulphide thus obtained contains varying amounts 
of sulphur, which cannot be removed by carbon disulphide, but is elimin- 
ated by heating for 2 hours at 225 — 230° in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide. If tin is present as well as antimony, the latter has to be 
estimated volumetrically. The author is still investigating this ease. 

Analyses are given showing the degree of accuracy of the method, 
which indicate that the presence of other metals is not deleterious. 

W. A. B. 

Analysis of Italian Crude Boric Acid. By E. Zschimm.er 
(Ckem. Zeit.j 1900, 25, 44 — 45, 67 — 68). — The author, as the result of 
many experiments, has come to the conclusion that for the assay of 
crude boric acid the titration process is the best and the following 
scheme is recommended. 1. One gram of the air-dried sample is 
dissolved in 300 c.c. of pure glycerol with addition of water, and 
titrated with standard barium hydroxide, with phenolphthaiein as 
indicator,* when a pink coloration- is produced, more glycerol is added, 
and should the colour disappear, the titration is continued. 2. One 
gi*am of the sample is dissolved in water and in the filtrate any 
sulphuric' acid is estimated. 3. A few mixtures of boric acid and 
ammonium sulphate of known composition are mad© and titrated as 
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beforej so as to know once for all how many c.c. of barium hydroxide 
solution correspond with 1 gram of sulphur trioxide present as 
ammonium sulphate. 4. A blank experiment should be made 
to determine any accidental acidity in the glycerol. 5, From the 
number of c.c. of barium hydroxide solution used for 1 gram of the 
sample are deducted the number of c.c. corresponding with the 
sulphur trioxide and those required by the glycerol. The balance is 
then calculated to boric acid. Very concordant results were obtained. 

L. DB K. 

Adulteration of Boasted Oofifee by means of Addition of 
Water and Borax. By E. Beetarelli Ifahr.-Genussm., 1900, 
10, 681 — 683). — The author calls attention to the fact that some 
dealers soak the roasted coffee berries in a boiling 5 per cent, solution 
of borax ; the berries then reabsorb the greater part of the moisture 
lost during the roasting. 

The amount of borax introduced is, however, not large enough to 
perceptibly increase the ash. If, therefore, a sample of roasted coffee 
berries shows an excess of moisture, borax may be suspected and 
should be tested for in the usual way. L. de K. 

Behaviour of Borax on Distillation with Methyl Alcohol. 
By Eduard Polenske {Chem. Centr,, 1901, i, 15 j from Ar6A Eais, 
Qes.-A., 17, 564 — 668). — When borax is distilled with methyl alcohol, 
57 — 59 per cent, of the boric acid passes into the distillate, of which 
the first portions contain by far the greatest part. By adding ether 
to the residue, sodium metaborate, NaBOgjbMeOH, is obtained. The 
borax is not directly decomposed into boric acid and sodium oxide by 
distilling with the alcohol, but first forms sodium metaborate- and boric 
acid. The metaborate is then attacked, and the decomposition con- 
tinues until the composition of the residue corresponds with 
This residue is not homogeneous, but probably contains sodium meta- 
borate and sodium oxide, the excess of the latter preventing further 
decomposition, Honig and Spitz’s volumetric method is thus correctly 
based on the existence of sodium metaborate. When 0. Fresenius and 
Popp’s method is used for the examination of sausage which contains 
borax alone, the complete volatilisation of the boric acid is due to the 
decomposition of the borax in the original material ; in this case, the 
sausage has a faintly acid reaction. E. W. W. 

Apparatus for the Auto -regulation of Combustion in 
Organic Analysis. By E. A. Ganike {J, Euss, Phys. Ohem, 

1900, 32, 819 — 825), — A description, with figures, is given of an 
electrical contrivance, by means of which the height of tbe flame of 
the two burners directly under the boat containing the substance to 
be burnt in a combustion tube is regulated according to the rate at 
which the products of combustion bubble through the potash bulbs. 

T. H, P. 

Estimation of Potassium by Perchloric Acid in Commercial 
Analyses. By Carlo Montanaei {Chern, Centr., 1901, i, 203 — 204; 
from Stm. sperim. agrar. itaL, 1900, 33, 454).— A solution of per- 
chloric acid is prepared by shaking 100 grams of sodium perchlorate 
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with 150 grams of pure concentrated iiydrochloric acid, filtering 
through glass wool, and expelling the hydrochloric acid from the filtrate 
by evaporation. Half a gram of substance, freed from ammonia and 
sulphates, is dissolved in 15 — 20 c.c, of water and mixed while warm 
with 1 c.c» of the reagent. The mixture is evaporated until volatile 
acids are expelled, and after cooling is stirred with 20 c.c. of 95 per 
cent, alcohol to which 2 vols. per cent, of perchloric acid solution are 
added. After some hours, the precipitate is collected on a Gooch 
filter, washed with 60 — 70 c.c. of the same acid-alcohol and then once 
or twice with alcohol alone. After drying at 120 — 130°, the precipi- 
tate is weighed, removed from the filter with hot water, and the tare 
taken. Owing to a slight solubility of the precipitate, the results are 
about 0*258 per cent, (of K^O) lower than those obtained with platinic 
chloride, and this coxTection may be applied. M. J . S, 

Estimation of Potash in Soil. By A. ROmpler {Landw. Versmhs’ 
Stat.y 1901, 65, 149). — The soil is extracted on a filter with definite 
amounts of lime water or a solution of potassium [1 calcium] chloride. 
It is supposed that the potassium liberated by these solvents is that 
available for |>lants. Pot experiments are being made to ascertain 
whether this is the case, N, H. J. M. 

Estimation of Lead in Galena. ByM. Willenz (Ohem. Centr,, 
1900, ii, 1292 ; from Awn. €him. anal, appL^^ 6 , 401). — The presence of 
calcium does not prevent the estimation of lead as sulphate, if the 
following process is adopted. One gram of the ore is dissolved in 
nitric acid, the solution evaporated with 5 to 6 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, then treated with 50 c.c. of water and heated for 
15 — 20 minutes on the water-bath, cooled^, decanted through a 
filter, and the precipitate washed once with a 1 per cent, sulphuric 
acid and thrice with cold water. It is then dissolved in 25 c.c. of 
a feebly ammoniacai 33 per cent, solution of ammonium acetate, 
the solution filtered, washed with a 5 per cent, solution of .am- 
monium acetate, and the lead precipitated by adding 5 — 6 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid. If some calcium sulphate should also be thrown 
down at this stage, the liquid is decanted, 1 to 2 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid and 250 c.c. of water are added to the precipitate, and the 
whole heated in the water-bath for an hour with frequent stirring. 
The, lead sulphate is then treated in the usual way. In presence 
of antimony, some tartrate is added when dissolving. Copper is 
thrown down from the first filtrate by sodium thiosulphate, at the 
boiling tempei'ature, after adding 10 c.c. more of sulphuric acid. 

M. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Thallium. By Hugh Marshall 
(/. SoG, Chmn. Ind.^ 1900, 19, 994 — 995).— About 0*2 gram of the 
thalioiis compound is dissolved in water, a crystal of potassium 
bromide is added, and then 25 c.c, of a standard solution of sodium 
bromate containing 2*467 grams of the salt per litre. After quickly 
adding a suileieney of dilute hydrochloric acid, the mixture is dis- 
tilled, and the liberated bromine estimated as usual. The loss in 
bromine represents the thallium. The author titrates the bromine 
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in tke presence of potassium iodide with a solution of 5 grams of 
sodium thiosulphate in a litre of water ; 1 ex, of this represents 
0*002 gram of thallium. The solution does not keep weilj and 
should therefore be cheeked against 25 c.c. of the bromate solution. 

The apparatus consists of a glass-stoppered, round-bottomed flask, 
with a side tube connected with a vertically placed spiral condens- 
ing tube, surrounded by a glass condenser, which dips into a bottle- 
shaped receiver containing a solution of potassium iodide. The hol- 
low stopper of this bottle carries a side exit tube containing glass 
beads, also moistened with solution of potassium iodide, so as to 
ensure complete absorption of the bromine. L. de K. 

Analysis of Commercial Copper. By P. Truchot {Ckem, 
Cenir., 1901, i, 204 — 205; from Ann. Ghim. anal, appl., 1900, 5, 444). 
— Five to ten grams of the copper are dissolved in 25 — 50 c.c. of 
nitric acid, with addition, finally, of bromine or hydrogen peroxide. 
The filtered solution is electrolysed with a current of 0*8 — 1*2 volts, 
and after 15 — 18 hours the precipitated lead is collected, dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid and evaporated with sulphuric acid, taken up with 
water, the precipitate collected on the same filter, washed well with 
weak sulphuric acid, dissolved in ammonium acetate, and the filtrate 
electrolysed after adding nitric acid, when pure lead is obtained. For 
estimating the cobalt, nickel, and manganese, the first filtrate is eva- 
porated with sulphuric acid ; arsenic, antimony, and tin are removed by 
hydrogen sulphide, iron by precipitation, twice repeated, with am- 
monium carbonate, manganese thrown down as phosphate from a 
strongly ammoniacal solution, and nickel and cobalt precipitated by 
electrolysis. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Copper in Pyrites. By Ole ISf. Heidenbeich 
{ZeiL anal. Ohem., 1901, 4D, 15 — 17). — In solutions containing much 
iron, copper cannot be directly estimated by electrolytic precipitation. 
A preliminary precipitation with aluminium is much more convenient 
than the use of zinc or hydrogen sulphide. The solution must be 
evaporated with hydrochloric acid until free from nitric acid. It is 
then acidified with hydrochloric acid and ti'eated with aluminium foil 
at a gentle heat. The washed mixture of precipitated copper and 
excess of aluminium is then dissolved in dilute nitific acid, and the 
solution electrolysed in the usual manner, after addition of a little 
sulphuric acid. Small amounts of cobalt, nickel, zinc, and lead are 
without influence on the results. M. J. S. 

Separation of Metals by means of Acetylene. By Henrik 
G. SoDERBAUM {Bihang Smnsha Vetensk.-Ahad. Handl.^ 1 900, 25, ii, Ho. 5, 
pp. 1 — 25. Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 348, and 1898, ii, 191)* — -The use of 
acetylene for the estimation of copper in mixtures of its salts with those 
of other metals has been extended to the following separations. 

Copper from zinc . — The conditions given for the separation of copper 
from cadmium {lac. cit.) yield good results, the zinc being determined 
in the filtrate either as oxide or sulphide, or voiumetrically by means 
of potassium ferrocyanide solution. 

Copper from nickel . — In this case, the copper acetylide must be 
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\¥aslied 5 first with cold or tepid water, and afterwards, when the greater 
part of the ammonia has been removed from the precipitate,, with 
boiling water ; if the filtrate is turbid, or the filter paper coloured 
reddish-brown in places, the washing has been improperly carried out. 

Copper Jrom cobalt. — The same precautions as regards washing must 
be taken as with nickel j the cobalt is determined eiectrolyticaliy as 
metal. 

Each of the above separations has been tested for a number of differ- 
■^ent ratios between the quantities of the two metals present in the 
mixtures, the results being vei’y satisfactory. T. H. P. 

Detection of Alum in Wines. By Peaxcesco Lopeesti {Chem. 
Centr.j 1900, ii, 1216 ; horn. Staz, sperhn. agrar. ital., 33, 373 — 377). — 
Fifty c.c. of the sample are evaporated to about one-third, and decolor- 
ised with animal charcoal. The filtrate is carefully neutralised with 
sodium or potassium hydroxide, and diluted to 50 c.c. A few drops of 
freshly prepared tincture of logwood are added, which cause a violet 
or blue coloration if alum is present; in its absence, the liquid is merely 
orange-yellow. L. de K. . 

Solubility of some Metallic Oxides in Sodium and Ammonium 
SaMoyiate. By Jules Wolff (Chem. Oentr.^ 1901, i, 207 ; from Ann. 
G him. anal. 1900, 5, 445).— Cupric hydroxide dissolves in cold 

concentrated solution of salicylic acid, and with excess of sodium hydr- 
oxide a blue solution resembling Fehling*s solution is produced. The 
copper sodium salicylate, (ONa'C^H^* 002)30 u can be obtained in moss- 
green crystals containing water of crystallisation which they lose in 
dry air. 

Ferric and aluminium hydroxides are also soluble in ammonium 
salicylate, and from this solution hydrogen sulphide precipitates the 
iron completely,^ leaving aluminium in solution. By evaporating the 
filtrate and heating at 200°, pure alumina is left. M. J. S. 

Proximate Analysis of Clays. By W. Jackson and E. M. Rich 
{J. 8m. Chem. Inch, 1900, 19, 1087— 1088).— It is shown that the con- 
ventional proximate analysis of clays, by means of hot sulphuric acid 
gives^ altogether untrustworthy results, particularly ■ in the case' of 
plastic clays, as any felspar present is largely attacked by both the 
acid and the subsequent alkaline treatment. L. be K. 

Testing of Weldon-deposit. By Konrad W. Jurisch 
angew. Chem., 1901, S). Reply by Georg Lunge {ibid., 60).— Jurisch 
states that Hurter originated the process of testing Weld on-deposit 
by means of a normal solution of oxalic acid. 

Ill reply, Lunge states that Weldon deserves the credit of having 
worked out the process. L, be K. 

Estimation of Manganese and Chromium in Tungsten 
Alloys, By Feed Ibbotson and Harry Brearley {Chem. Fews, 
1900, 82, 209 210). — Manganese is estimated in tungsten powder 

and alioys^hy treating 1 gram with 10 c.c. of hydrofluoric acid and 
4 c.c.^ of nitric acid, adding, when action slackens, 2 or 3 c.c. of sul- 
phuric acid, then oxidising, and titrating in the usual way. As' a rule, 
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these alloys and powders contain less than half a per cent, of man- 
ganese ; in the case of alloys, sometimes met with, containing 10 per 
cent, of manganese, not more than O’l gram should be used. 

In the estimation of chromium in alloys of iron, chromium, tungsten, 
and manganese, the alloy is digested with a mixture of sulphuric and 
hydrofluoric acids, treated with a few grams of solid permanganate, 
then diluted and boiled with excess of permanganate until solution 
is complete. Or it may be dissolved in nitro-hydrofluoric acid, 
boiled with sulphuric acid until sulphur trioxide is evolved, and then 
be diluted for further treatment. I)« A. L. 

Analysis of Ferro>silicons and Siiico-spiegel. By Feed 
Ibbotson and Habry Breaeley {Chem. News^ 1900, 82, 269 — 270). — 
Ferro-silicon and siiico-spiegel not being amenable to treatment with 
copper solutions, the total carbon is estimated by combustion in a cur- 
rent of oxygen ; graphite by treating 2 — 3 grams with 70 — 100 c.c. 
of nitric acid of sp, gr, 1*2, exciting, and gently maintaining the 
action by adding a few drops of hydrofluoric acid ; the graphite is 
collected and washed successively with water, boiling sodium hydroxide, 
dilute hydrochloric acid, and again with water, and ultimately burnt 
in oxygen. Silicon is estimated by boiling 2 grams of the finely 
powdered alloy, until decomposition is complete, with 50 c.c. of con- 
centrated hydrochloric acid and 10 — 20 c.c of nitric acid, adding 
twice the volume of water, filtering at once, washing with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, igniting, and weighing ; a correction of 0*1 per cent, 
for soluble silica being made. Manganese is estimated by dissolving 
1 gram in 30 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 *2 and 1 or 2 c.c. of hydro- 
fluoric acid, cooling, adding 10 c.c. of water, then about 2 grams of 
sodium bismuthate, filtering, adding standard hydrogen peroxide, and 
titrating with iY/iO permanganate (Reddrop and Ramage, Trans., 
1895, 57, 268). With silico-spiegeis, the solution of the alloy is made 
up to 100 C.C., and 25 c.c. are treated with nitric acid, &c. The pJios^ 
phorus is estimated by treating 2 grams of the finely-powdered alloy with 
45 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*2 and 25 — 30 drops of hydrofluoric 
acid, the latter treatment being once repeated when action first sub- 
sides ; when decomposition is complete, permanganate is added until 
manganese dioxide is precipitated, and then ferrous sulphate to clear 
the solution, which is filtered, treated with 6 to 7 c.c. of ammonia, 
precipitated with ammonium molybdate, and the lead molybdate 
weighed (compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 757) j any phosplioras in the 
hydrofluoric acid must be allowed for. D. A. L. 

Estimation of Tungsten in Steel and Bteel-making Alloys. 
By Feed Ibbotson and Harry Brearley {Chem, News^ 1500, 82, 
224 — 225). — Five grams of the steel or alloy are digested below the 
boiling point in 100 c.c. of strong hydrochoric acid with nitric acid 
in quantity only slightly above that required to keep the iron in the 
ferric state ; the solution is boiled until the tungsten trioxide com- 
mences to separate, it is then diluted with at least twice its volume of 
water, and boiled. The precipitate of tungsten trioxide, silica, and 
a little iron is further treated. ' When ferro-tungstens are treated in 
this way, the tungsten remaining in solution must be recovered by 
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evaporation, and included. With nickel-tungstens, hydrofluoric and 
nitric acids are required, the latter being ultimately expelled by 
boiling with sulphuric acid ; the solution is then diluted and filtered, 
and the tungsten trioxide weighed whilst the nickel is estimated 
cyanometricallj. If silica and molybdenum are also to be determined 
in the nickel-tungstens, hydrochloric and not hydrofluoric acid is used. 
Tungsten-molybdemim steels are treated in quantities of from 2 to 3 
grams with hydrochloric and nitric acids, evaporated to pastiness, 
boiled with dilute hydrochloric acid, the tungsten trioxide weighed, 
and the molybdenum estimated as lead molybdate (Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 766). 

In addition to the ordinary constituents in tungsten powders, a 
substance in the form of bronze to brown cubes or tetrahedra of a 
specific gravity of 7 ‘3 has been isolated, by sifting through a 60 mesh 
sieve, boiling some portion with sodium hydroxide, washing, drying, 
digesting with nitrohydrofluoric acid, and washing and boiling the 
residue with sodium hydroxide. D. A. L. 

Sohoflfers Process for Estimating Tungsten in Steel. By 
Ernest Bagley and Harry Breaeley (Chem. 1900, 82, 270 — 271). 

—In working by SchoffePs method (Abstr., 1880, 288), the residue 
is liable to contain a variety of substances which are largely eliminated 
by using the following modification. Five grams of the sample are 
digested at the boiling point, and occasionally shaken with 50 grams of 
crystals of cuprammonium chloride, 100 c.c. of water, and 50 c.c. of 
strong hydrochloric acid ; a little while after the precipitated copper 
has dissolved, the solution is filtered and the residue washed with 
dilute hydrochloric acid, ignited, silica volatilised by treatment with 
hydrofluoric acid, the residue fused with sodium carbonate, dis- 
solved m water, and the ferric oxide ignited, &c. The filtrate, if 
yellow, is acidified with sulphuric acid, treated with ferrous sulphate, 
titrated with permanganate, and calculated into ^chromic oxide ; this, 
together with the ferric oxide, is deducted in order to obtain the per- 
centage of tungsten. With less than 1 per cent, of tungsten, only * 10 
per cent, of hydrochloric acid should be used in the cuprammoniuio. 
solution, otherwise the results obtained may be low. . Molybdenum,' if 
present, may or may not pass into solution ; part of the silicon also is 
dissolved ; silicon cannot therefore be estimated by the loss on treat- 
ment with hydrofluoric acid. D, A. L. 

Analysis of Uranium and Vanadium Ores. By Oliver P. 
Fbitchle (Chem, Mews, 1900, BS, 258), — The method is particularly 
adapted to the analysis of carnotite. Half a gram of* the finely 
powdered ore is moistened with water, digested at a ‘ slow boiling tem- 
perature ^ for an hour with 10 c.c. of nitric acid, diluted with 10 c.c. of 
water, and neutralised with a saturated solution of sodium carbonate, of 
which 5 c.c. in excess is then added, along with 20 c.c. of a 20 per cent, 
solution of sodium hydroxide ; the whole is boiled slowly for half an hour 
and allowed to settle. The precipitate containing the iron and uran- 
ium is coHected, washed with a solution of sodium hydroxide, and 
dissolved in 20 c.c. of hot (I : 1) nitric acid; the solution is treated ^ 
With 40 C.C. of water, then .with ammonia, until a permanent precipi „ 
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tate begins to form, finally with 40 c.e. of a fresh saturated solution of 
ammonium carbonate, and heated to boiling for a few minutes ; it is 
then filtered and washed with a 2 per cent, solution of ammonium car- 
bonate. The filtrate is treated with 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid (1 : 1), 
boiled until dense fumes are evolved, cooled, diluted to 100 c.c., and 
boiled with strips of aluminium until the colour becomes sea-green, when 
the uranium is titrated with permanganate. The iron precipitate is dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid, boiled with sulphuric acid until dense 
fumes are evolved, reduced with aluminium, and titrated. Eor vanad- 
ium, half a gram of ore is moistened with water, boiled with 10 c.c, of 
nitric acid and 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid until the dense fumes appear, 
reduced with aluminium and titrated; the number of c.c. required less 
those obtained for the iron and uranium gives the quantity of 
vanadium. D. A. L. 

New Method for the Volumetric Estimation of Bismuth. By 
Gustav Feeriohs {Gkem. Centr,, 1901, i, 277 ; from Apoth. Zeit.^ 15, 
859). — In order to estimate the amount of bismuth in surgical 
dressings, <fec., the sulphide obtained by precipitating with hydrogen 
sulphide from an acid solution is treated with an excess of A/ 10 
silver nitrate solution (1 c.c. = 0*00693 Bi) and 10 c.c. of dilute nitric 
acid, the volume made up to 100 c.c., the mixture well shaken and 
50 c.c. of the filtrate titrated by Yolhard’s method. 

Almost all the metallic sulphides react quantitatively with silver 
nitrate in a similar manner, forming silver sulphide and the nitrate 
of the metal. E. W. W. 

Estimation of Oxidisable Substances in Water. By Ernst 
Buppin {Zeit* Nahr.-Genussm.^ 1900, 10, 676 — 681). — The author has 
made a number of experiments to ascertain the influence exercised by 
chlorides in the estimation of oxidisable organic matters in waters by 
means of potassium permanganate and has tabulated the results. 
The experiments were made % adding 9 c.c. of solution of perman- 
ganate (0*313 gram of potassium permanganate per litre) to the 
boiling solution and boiling for 10 minutes ; the undecomposed 
permanganate was then titrated. The liquid was made either acid or 
alkaline and contained a varying amount of sodium chloride. 

From the first series of experiments made with an acid solution, it 
appears that so long as the amount of chlorine does not exceed 0*200 
gram per litre it has no perceptible influence on the titration, but 
when that amount is exceeded, it rapidly makes its influence felt, so 
that when it reaches 1*6 grams it accounts for 1*01 c.c, of perman- 
ganate, whilst 10 grams destroy 7*15 c.c. 

Experiments in which a solution of tartaric acid was used (0*010 
gram per litre) with varying amounts of sodium chloride gave similar 
results, although the action was less marked. As may be expected, the 
addition of sodium chloride does not afiect the titration in an alkaline 
solution. 

Further experiments were made to determine the influence of 
manganous sulphate, 1 c.c. of a solution of manganous sulphate (200 
grams per litre) was added to the water, and also to solutions containing 
0*003 — 0*015 gram of tartaric acid per litre, and it was found that this 
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was siiificieiit to prevent the' interfering action of chlorinej even if 
this is present to the extent of 4 grains per litre. 

A remarkable result was obtained with water to which a few drops 
of meat-peptone had been added, but which was free from sodium 
chloride. It was oxidised in acid solution, in alkaline solution, and 
in an acid solution with addition of manganous sulphate. The results 
were respectively 8*23, 22*30, and 1T24 c.c. of permanganate. 

L. 3DE K. 

Analysis of Acetylene. By Aenolb Eossel and E. Laxdeiset 
{Edt. angew. Chem.j 1901, 77 — 82). — A generating fiask of 5 — 6 litres 
capacity, provided with a safety funnel and gas-delivery tube, is filled 
with water and calcium carbide is added until the water is saturated 
with acetylene. After temporarily closing the delivery tube, about 20 
grams of the sample of calcium carbide are added, the funnel is inserted, 
and the gas after passing through a calcium chloride tube is collected 
over mercury in a Hempel burette. After absorbing the acetylene as ’ 
usual by means of sulphuric acid, the residual gas is tested for oxygen, 
hydrogen, methane, and nitrogen by the well-known Hempel methods. 
Ammonia is always present, more particularly if much magnesium 
carbide is present. It is a curious fact that when the carbide is thrown 
into an excess of water no hydrogen sulphide is evolved, whilst by allow- 
ing water to drop on to the lumps, the greater part of the sulphur 
present is evolved as hydrogen sulphide or other thio -compounds. A 
new apparatus is described for the estimation of the sulphur and phos- 
phorus in calcium carbide. L. be K. 

Action of Deniges* Acetone Reagent on Terpenes. By Carl 
Glucksmann {Ghem. G&ntr.^ 1901, i, 135 ; from Zeit. Oest&rr. ApotL-K, 
38, 1085). — Heniges’’ reagent, a solution of 5 grams of mercuric oxide 
in a hot mixture of 20 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 100 c.c. 
of water, is not a specific reagent for ketones or^ aldehydes, since it 
gives white precipitates when shaken with oil of turpentine and the 
majority of the ethereal oils. 

The precipitate seems to contain a mercurous compound, and it is 
suggested that mercuric sulphate might prove a convenient mild 
oxidising reagent. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Cyanides and Cyanates. By J. W. Melloe 
(Zeit, anal. Glierfi.y 1901, *=40, IT — 21). — Commercial potassium cyan- 
ide may be analysed by the following methods. A solution of 20 
grams of the substance in iOO c.c. of water is mixed with calcium 
nitrate to precipitate carbonates, and the filtrate is made up to 200 c.c. 
The cyanogen is estimated in 10 c.c. by Denigfes' modification of 
Liebig’s method (Abstr., 1896, ii, 385). Bor the cyanate, ' 10 
c.c. of the solution are mixed with an excess of concentrated silver 
niti’ate solution and the precipitate is washed with ice-cold water. It is 
then treated withp c.c. of AT nitric acid, warmed to 50°, and filtered. 
The acid in the filtrate is titrated with zT sodium hydroxide, n c.c. 
being required. The percentage of potassium cyanate is then 4*05 
(p-n). M. J, a 
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Wine Analysis. By Feiedrich Bolm {ZeiL Wahr.-Gmussm,^ 1900, 
10, 667 — 676 ). — SjieGific gravity and estimation of alooIioL — As a 50 
gram specific gravity bottle is rarely absolutely correct, it is necessary 
to ascertain its exact capacity ; the weight of the wine or of its dis- 
tillate is then divided by the weight of the water. To save the cor- 
rection, the author simply deducts 50 grams from the weight of the 
bottle filled with water at 15*5°, calls the difference the weight of the 
empty bottle, and then uses it in wine analysis as if it were perfectly 
correct. Provided the bottle holds an amount of water not greatly 
differing from 50 grams, the results will be connect to the fourth deci- 
mal. Estimation of the extract. — In order to prevent the extract from 
absorbing moisture, the platinum dish is cooled in a desiccator contain- 
ing asbestos or pumice moistened with sulphuric acid and then intro- 
duced into a suitable weighing glass. Estimation of the mineral 
constituents. — As the ash is hygroscopic, the crucible should be inserted 
in a weighing glass. In the author’s opinion it is unnecessary to 
moisten with ammonium carbonate and to again dry ; treatment of 
the moist ash with free carbon dioxide should be resorted to. The 
normal solutions. — iY/S soda is recommended for estimating the acidity 
&C .5 and a table and suitable formulae are given to facilitate the calcu- 
lations. Estimation of the sugar. — ^Reference is made to a former paper 
by the author {ihid.^ 1899, 2, 689). It is stated that it is not strictly 
necessary to remove tannins before applying the copper test. Atten- 
tion is again called to the great difficulty of obtaining cuprous oxide 
free from contaminating organic matters. L. de K. 

Examination of G-lyoerol. By Calixte Feeriee {Ghem. Centr.^ 
1901? i, 136 ; from Mon. ScL, [iv] 14, ii, 808). — Owing to the presence 
of fusible salts, it is impossible to completely incinerate the carbon- 
aceous residue of commercial glycerol without serious loss of mineral 
matter by volatilisation. 

The charred residue should therefore be crushed and exhausted with 
water, the solution being withdrawn by a capillary pipette which 
does not admit the solid particles. The carbon then burns easily, the 
solution is added to the ash, evaporated, and gently ignited. 

M. J. S. 

Analysis of Surgical Dressings. By Gustav Feeeichs {Ghem... 
Gentr.f 1901, i, 209 — 210 ; from Apoth.-Zeit.) 15, 832, 839, 849). — 
commercial analyses of surgical dressings, it is usual to report the 
amount of the antiseptic constituent per 100 parts of the unimpreg- 
nated fabric. It is therefore necessary to dry and weigh the fibre after 
exhaustion with appropriate solvents, and allow for 5 per cent, of 
moisture in the original material. 

Garholic Acid Dressings. — Koppeschaar’s method, as modified by 
Beckurts, is used ; 10 grams of the dressing are extracted with 500 c.c. 
of cold dilute sodium hydroxide j 50 or 25 c.c. are mixed in a stoppered 
bottle with 50 c.c. each of potassium bi*omide (5*94 grams per litre) and 
potassium bromate (T667 grams per litre), and 5 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After 15 minutes, a gram of potassium iodide is added, 
and the iodine titrated by iV/lO thiosulphate. 
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Scdk^lw Acid is estimated in a similar manner (compare Freyer, 
Abstr.j ISOTj ii, 608). 

Iodoform, — Lelimann’s method is used (Abstr., 1900, ii, 372, 776 ; 
this voL, ii, 42). 

Mermric GMoride, — For nndyed dressings, Beckurts^ process may be 
used ; 20 grams of the dressing and 0*5 gram of sodium chloride are 
treated with 500 c.c, of water. To 250 c.c. of the solution, dilated to 
500 c.c., 0*2 gram of ferrous sulphate and an excess of sodium hydroxide 
are added ; the mixture is then acidified with sulphuric acid, an excess 
of Ml 00 iodine is added, and the excess titrated by thiosulphate. If 
the fabric is dyed, the mercury must be precipitated as sulphide, the 
sulpliide be treated with A 7 IOO iodine, sulphur removed by carbon 
disulphide, and the iodine titrated. 

Boric Acid, — Beckurts’ and DanerFs method [ApotK-Zeit,, 12, 159 ; 
Chem. Centr., 1897, i, 771). Bismuth. — See this vol, ii, 201. 

Preparations containing iodine are treated in a nickel capsule with 
sodium hydroxide and alcohol, the mixture dried at ISO'^ and charred. 
It is then treated with water and nitric acid, and the iodide in an 
aliquot portion titrated by Yolhard’s process. Aristol and europhen 
should be first mixed with 4 — 6 parts of starch. 

Preparations containing siher are incinerated and the silver titrated 
by Yoihard^s thiocyanate method, M. J. S. 

Estimation of Milk Sugar by Polarisation and .Reduction. 
By Aktox Scheibe {Zeit. mml. Chem., 1901, 40, 1 — 14). — The differ- 
ence between the results of the optical and reduction methods, when 
applied to the estimation of milk sugar in milk, which by some ob- 
servers has been aftribubed to the presence of a second optically 
active constituent, disappears completely if due regard is paid to the 
following considerations, and a process based on them is adopted. The 
volume of the precipitate produced when freeing the milk from casein 
must not be neglected. This precaution is more necessary for the 
optica! method than for the reduction method, in consequence of the 
much greater dilution employed in the latter. The calcium in the 
milk must be removed, since its presence diminishes the amount of 
copper reduced by milk sugar. The use of lead acetate for precipitat- 
ing the proteids must be abandoned, since the optical rotation of milk 
sugar is influenced by that salt. The volume of the precipitate can be 
ascertained by adding to the milk a known amount of milk sugar and 
observing its influence on the optical rotation ; calcium may be re- 
moved by sodium fluoride, and the lead acetate replaced by a solution 
of mercuric iodide. The tw’o processes are then conducted as follows. 
Grammetric estimation : 25 c.c. of milk diluted with 400 c.c. of water 
are mixed with 10 c.c. of copper sulphate solution {69’28 grams per 
litre), then with 3*5 — 4 c.c. of A sodium hydroxide and 20 c.c. of a 
cold saturated solution of sodium fluoride. After half an hour, the 
whole is made up to 500 c.c. ; 100 c.c. of the filtrate are mixed with 
50 cx. of Fehling^s solution, boiled for 6 minutes, and the cuprous 
oxide collected, reduced with hydrogen, and weighed. Soxhiet’s table 
{Zdt. ami. Chem,, 20, 436) gives the corresponding amount of milk 
sugar. Pohrimetric estimation : 75 c.c. of milk are mixed with 7*6 c.c. 
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of 20 per cent, sulpliiiric acid and 7*5 c.c. of mercuric iodide solu- 
tion (made by dissolving 40 grams of potassium iodide in 200 c.c. of 
water, shaking with 55 grams of mercuric chloride, making up to 
500 c.c,, and filtering). The mixture is made up to 100 c.c. and 
the filtrate polarised. In a second quantity of 75 c.c, of milk, 10 
grams of milk sugar ( = grams as estimated by polarisation, 
after mixing with sulphuric acid and mercuric iodide exactly as in 
the experiment with the milk) are dissolved by warming ; after 
cooling, 0’5 c.c. of strong ammonia is added to destroy miita- 
rotation, and, 10 minutes later, sulphuric acid and mercuric iodide 
are added as before, and the filtrate polarised. Subtracting the 
rotation due to the milk alone, the difference (if^) gives the un- 
corrected amount of the milk sugar added. The volume (F) of the 
precipitate is then lOOJ/^ - lOOJ/i/if^, and the true amount of milk 
sugar in the milk is obtained by multiplying the apparent amount 
by 1 —O'OIF, which for whole milk has the average value 0*94, and 
for skimmed milk 0*97, but for very rich milk, cream, and colostrum 
must be specially determined. M, J. S. 

Estimation of Sugar by Pehling’s Solution. By F. Utz 
(Chem. Oentr.i 1201, i, 277 ; from Fkarm, Zeit., 1200, 45, 998 — 999). 
-^De Haen’s method is recommended, but the cuprous oxide after 
filtering, washing, and calcining is dissolved in nitric acid and titrated. 

E. W. W. 

Estimation of Cellulose, <&c., in Plants, &c. By Wilhelm 
Hopfmeistek {Landw. Versuchs-Stat., 3901, 55, 115 — 116). — A reply 
to Kleiber (Abstr., 1900, ii, 630; compare Hoffmeister, ihid,, 1898, 
ii, 148 and 544). ' N. H. J. M. 

A Beaotion of Apioie. By Aemand Jorissen {Ghem, Centr,, 
1901, i, 135 ; from J, Fharm, Liege, 7, Oct., 1900). — A dilute alcoholic 
solution of apioie when treated with chlorine until turbidity is produced, 
and then with a few drops of ammonia, acquires a transient, brick-red 
colour. M. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Aldehydes. By Maximilian Eippeb 
(Monatsh., 1900, 21, 1079 — 1085). — ^Twenty-five c.c. of 0*5 per cent, 
aqueous solution of the aldehyde are mixed with 50 c.c. of standai'd 
potassium hydrogen sulphite solution (12 grams per litre) and left for 
0*25 hour, the amount of sodium hydrogen sulphite imcombined with 
the aldehyde is then titrated by the aid of iF/lO iodine solution. It 
is not advisable to use stronger solutions of the aldehyde or sulphite 
than those stated. The method has given good results with form- 
aldehyde, acetaldeliyde, benzaldehyde, and vanillin. If the iodine 
solution contains a considerable amount of potassium iodide in solution, 
namely, 3 times the weight of the iodine, it may be kept for several 
months without altering. 

A little alcohol may be added to facilitate the solution of the 
aldehyde, but must never reach 5 per cent. J, J. S. 

VOL, Lxxx. ii. 15 
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A Nev 7 and Sensitive Eeaotion for the Detection of Forin- 
aideliyde and of Lactose in Milk. By E. Eiegleii (Okem. 
Cenfr.^ l&OL i, 206] from Fharm. Genir. Mallei 1900^ 40, 709). — 
ForBitikleliycle and other aldehydes yield a rose-red coloration with 
plieiiyJlij'clrazine hydrochloride and sodium hydroxide. About 2 c.c. 
of milk, 2 c.c. of water^ and 0*1 gram of solid phenjlbydrazine liyclro- 
ehioride are placed in a test-tube and shaken until the latter has 
dissolved, whereon lOe.e. of 10 per cent, sodiiim hydroxide solution are 
added, and the mixture again shaken for half a minute. FTormal milk 
gives no coloration, but milk to which 2 drops of formalin per 100 
c.c. have been added acquires a rich ro.se-red colour in 2 — 3 minutes. 
If the same process is repeated with the addition of a little sodium 
acetate and the mixture is then boiled before adding the soda, the red 
colour indicates the pre.seiice of lactose. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Vanillin in the presence of Piperonaldehyde. 
By Jos. Han us {Zeit. Rahr.-Genussm,^ 1900, 10, 657 — 667). — A 
measured quantity of the solution repx’esenting about 0*02 — 0'15 gram 
of vanillin is introduced into a 150 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 10 c.c. of 
a 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid solution of platinic chloride are added, 
and the whole diluted to 50 — 100 c.c. The flask is heated in a water 
oven at 70 — 80® for 1 hour, and then allowed to cool for another 
hoiu*. The condensation product is collected on asbestos contained in 
a Gooch crucible, washed until all hydrogen chloride is removed, dried 
for 3 hours at 100 — 105®, and weighed. When the amount of vanillin 
does not exceed 0*06 gram, the quantity represented by the precipitate 
is calculated by means of the equation a; = y-|- 15'7/0'97, but if over 
0*06 the formula a; = ;?/-b3S'25/l'04 is employed, in which a? equals the 
vanillin and y the weight of the precipitate. 

Piperonaldehyde is not precipitated by platinic chloride, and the 
process is, therefore, a very suitable one for the. estimation of vanillin 
in the presence of moderate quantities of it. The platinic chloride 
may be readily recovered from the filtrate and used again. 

L.'DeK. 

The Sensitiveness and Trustworthiness of Certain Methods 
of Detecting Citric and Tartaric Acids and of One of these in 
presence of the Other. By Giulio Paeis (OA-m.. Gentr.^ 1901, 
i, 205 — 206; from Skiz,sperim.agrm\ itaL, 1900, 33, 486). — Athens} adfc^s 
method (Arck. Fharm., 1884, 2^, 230) gives trustworthy results if 
freshly filtered saturated lime-water is used and access of atmospheric 
carbon dioxide prevented. Even 0*007 gram of tartaric acid in 
1 gram of citric acid gives a distinct turbidity and the same amount 
produces a feeble blue coloration by Orismer’s method (Abstr., 1892, 
546). PiischA test (Abstr,, 1885, 445) is disturbed by the presence of 
tannic acid or of sugar. SalzePs test (Abstr,, 1888, 996) employed in 
the cold siiow^s about the same limit of sensitiveness as that of Pusch. 
Mohler’s method as modified by Denig^s (Abstr., 1896, ii, 80) gives a 
distinct coloration with 7 per niille of tartaric acid. The best tests 
are those of Deniges and Mann (Abstr., 1885, 843). M. J. S. 
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Detection of Cinnamic Acid in presence of Benzoic Acid. 
By Aemand Jobissen (Gkem. Ge7itr., 190D h 1S6 ; from J, Pharni. 
Liege^ 7^ 185). — Under the influence of liglit, cinnamic acid is oxidised 
by iiranyi salts to benzaHebyde, which, can be recognised by its odour. 
One gram of benzoic acid is boiled with 10 c.c. of water^ the solution 
cooleclj treated with 4 c.c. of a 5 per cent, solution of nranyl acetates 
, and the mixture exposed to direct sunlight. One per cent, of cinnamic 
acid can be detected, M. J . B, 

Soiirce of Error in Testing Wine for Salicylic Acid. By Hexri 
Pellet {Chem. Ceutr,, 1900, ii, 1293 — 1294; from jimi. Ghim. anciL 
appL^ 5, 418). — It has been shown by Ferreira da Silva that certain 
wines free from salicylic acM give up both to ether and to light petrol- 
eum a substance which gives the reactions of that acid. The substance 
is, however, insoluble in a mixture of equal volumes of ether and 
petroleum, which ought therefore always to be used for the extraction. 

M, J. S. 

Oleum Cacao. By P. WelMxIYS (Chem. Cenir.^ 1901, i, 194 ; from 
Pliarm. Zeit, 1900, 45,959 — 961). — In reference to the data given by 
the new Geniiau piiarmacopceia, the author points out that pure oleum 
cacao, obtained by pressing the roasted seeds deprived of their pods, 
generally melts at 34 — 35% and in exceptional cases at 33 — 36% whilst 
that obtained by extracting with ether or light petroleum melts at 
30 — 34% and the fats extracted from pods, t&e., have even lower melt- 
ing points. The fat should be introduced into the melting point tube 
in a solid form, and not previously melted. The iodine number of 
pressed fats is usually 34 — 36, the extracted fats only .showing the 
wider limits 34 — 38. Determinations of the acid number and the 
saponification number ' are also useful in detecting rancidity and 
impurities. 

The iodine number of pure cod liver oil is sometimes as high as 170. 

E. W. W. 

Halphen’s Beactioii for Cotton Seed Oil. By Eduaed Weampel- 
MEYEK (Zeit, jVaJi7\-Ge7'mssm., 1901, 4, 25 — 26). — The author does not 
approve of Soltsien^s modiflcation of the Halphen test (Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 823), in which the amyl alcohol is dispensed with. The substitution of 
hot water for brine and the use of a condensing tube are, however, 
recommended. The author now operates as follows. A thick-walled 
test-tube 2*5 cm, wide and about 15 cm. long, and having a 10 c.c. 
mark, is filled to the mark with the oil to be tested, and an equal 
volume of amyl alcohol and 2 c.c. of a 1 per cent, solution of sulphur 
in carbon disulphide are added. The tube is then closed with a cork 
through which passes a glass tube 1*5 m. long and | cm. wide, and 
the tube is inserted in the boiling water-bath for hour, when 
in the presence of even 5 per cent, of cotton seed oil, the characteristic 
red colour will make its appearance. L. de K. 

Zeiss* Biityro-refractometer. By John White (/. Soc, Ohern, 
Jwd, 1900, 19, 1089 — 1090).-— A ' table is given showing the scale 
divisions observed in the Zeiss butyro-refractometer for butter, lard, 
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margarinej olive oiij rape oil, refined cotton seed oil, sesam^ oil, castor 
oil, 2 *aw linseed oil, sperm oil, cod liver oil, and ‘mineral lubricating oil 
at 25° 40° and 45°. 

To calculate tbe scale divisions at any observed temperature up or 
down to any other temperature, a correction of 0*55 scale division 
should be made. The scale divisions or degrees may be calculated to 
the actual refractive index ; a refractive index of 1 *4220 corresponds 
with 0° and 1*4895 with 100° L. be K. 

Examination of Butter and Pats. By Albeet Eeychlee (Btdl 
Soc. 1901, [iii], 25, 142 — 144). — In the ordinary Beichert- 

Meissi process, the distillate containing the fatty acids is filtered before 
titration, and the Beichert number thus has reference only to the 
acids which are both volatile and soluble in water. If, however, the 
unfiltei’ed distillate is mixed with half its volume of alcohol, the acids 
insoluble in water are dissolved, and titration then gives the total 
volatile acids, both soluble and insoluble. The ratio of the soluble 
volatile acids to the total volatile acids is found to be 0*90 for butter 
fat and 0*32 for coco fat, whiist intermediate figures are obtained in 
the case of margarine and lard, B. L. 

Estimation of Pat in Pseces. By H. Luheig {Ohmi, G&ntr.^ 
1901, i, 137 — 138 ; from Fharm, Cmtr. Halley 41, 721. Compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 223; and this vol, ii, 78). — A contradiction is given to Oefele^s 
statement that the author has regarded the total ethereal extractive 
matter as fat. ' The lecithin was estimated by extracting with aleohoi 
and determining the phosphoric acid in the ash of the alcoholic 
solution ; from this the lecithin was then calculated by multiplying by 
7*27. Assuming this to be present as distearyllecithin, the amount of 
free fatty acid produced by saponiiicatlon was obtained. Subtracting 
this from the total amount of insoluble fatty acids, the remainder gave 
the pure fats. Another method is to saponify the ethereal extractive 
matter by alcoholic potash and remove the poition insoluble in alcohol 
and hot w^ater. The filtrate, freed from alcohol, is then shaken with 
light petroleum", the residue from the petroleum solution again 
saponified, and shaken once more with petroleum. The petroleum 
solution is washed with water to remove soap, and evaporated. The 
fatty acids are then precipitated from the soap solutions. The fatty 
acids in the ethereal extractive matter vary from 45 to 81 per cent., 
the lecithin from 23 to 34, and the ' non-saponifiable constitutents 
soluble in petroleum from 0*8 to 42 per cent. M. J. S. 

Assay of Bees-Wax. By Georg Buchxeb (Chem. 1901, 25, 
21' — 22, 37 — 39). — Some waxes show abnormai acidity, ether, and 
saponification numbers, but do not give any reaction for stearic acid, 
glycerides, lesins, paraffins, Ac. No wax should therefore be con- 
demned merely because the constants are abnormal, but in such a case, 
and even when they are normal, the sample should be tested for these 
admixtures. 

The author tests for stearic acid in the usual way by boiling with 
alcohol and diluting the cold filtrate with water ; or instead of water, 
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an alcoholio solution of lead acetate or calcium cHoricle may be nsed^ 
whicli will detect the presence of as little as 0*2 per cent, of stearic 
acid. Glycerides, if present in large amounts, may be detected by the 
odour of acraldeliyde, obtained on fusing the sample with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate ; if small quantities are looked for, the sample is 
saponified with alcoholic potassium hydroxide, the alcohol is expelled, 
and the residue extracted with water ; the solution is then evaporated, 
and the residue tested for glycerol as before. For the detection of 
the other adulterants, the author refers to a previous paper (Abstr., 
1896, ii, 456) and also to the processes devised by Weinwiirm and 
by Storch, and finally to Werder’s method (this voL, ii, 139). 

Attention is called to the fact that in order to get trustworthy 
results with the conventional saponification method, the potassium 
hydroxide should be dissolved in absolute alcohol and the strength of 
the other alcohol used in the process should be 96 per cent. 

To facilitate the work, when large numbers of samples have to be 
tested, 3 -’6 grams of the sample are operated on and an alcoholic solution 
of potassium hydroxide is used of such a strength that 20 to 22 5 c.c. 
neutralise 20 c.c. of Nj2 sulphuric acid. Reference can then be made to 
a table from which the acidity or ether number is read off. 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Methyl Anthranilate in Essential Oils. By 
Albert Hesse and Otto Zeitsohel (Beo*., 1901, 34, 296 — 300). — The 
oil is dissolved in 2 — 3 times its weight of dry ether, the solution 
cooled to at least 0°, a mixture of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
ether (1:5 by vol.) added until no further precipitate of methyl 
anthranilate sulphate is formed, and the precipitate filtered and 
washed thoroughly with dry ether. If it is small in amount, it is 
dissolved in water, and the sulphuric acid titrated with iV/S potassium 
hydroxide and phenol phthalein; the solution is heated with excess of iV/2 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and the excess of alkali titrated with A'/2 
sulphuric acid. Each 1 c.c. of alkali used in the hydrolysis corresponds 
with 0*0755 gram of methyl anthranilate ; if the alkali used in the 
hydrolysis is less than half that used in the first titration, bases not 
susceptible of hydrolysis must also be present ; they may be extracted 
with ether from the alkaline liquid after hydrolysis. From the residual 
liquid, the anthranilic acid can be obtained by evaporating, acidifying 
with acetic acid, and extracting with ether, and can be identified by 
its melting point, which remains unchanged when the substance is 
mixed with some pure anthranilic acid. 

If the quantity of precipitate is larger, it is dissolved in water, and 
an aliquot part titrated as above ; the bulk of the solution is freed 
from resinous matter by extraction with light petroleum, and 
neutralised with sodium carbonate ; the precipitate then formed is 
dissolved in ether, and saturated with dry, gaseous hydrogen chloride. 
Methyl anthranilate hydrochloride is precipitated, and can be identified 
by its melting point other bases may remain dissolved in the acid 
ethereal solution. 

Experiments were made with mixtures containing 5, 1, and 0*25 
per cent, of methyl anthranilate'; the amounts found were 5*10, T04, 
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and 0‘227 per cent. A sample o£ oil of neroli was found to contain 
about 0*6 per cent, of the ester. C, F, B. 

Estimation of Urea. By Hugo'-Pollak {PJluger's Archiv, 190 1 3 83, 
232 — 240).- — Schbndorff’s method of estimating urea is compared with 
'that introduced by Freund and Tdpfer i the latter method gives rise to 
some loss, . W. D. H. 

Some Colour Beaotions of Citrophen, Phenacetin, Metli- 
aoetin, Acetanilide, and Exalgin with Potassium Permanganate. 
By J. J. M. Maas {Ghem. Centr,, 1900^ ii, 1215 ; from F'ecl Ti/dschr. 
FImrm.j 12, 321). — If a trace of these compounds is mixed with 1 c.c. 
of A' sodium hydroxide and a few drops of a 1 per cent, solution of 
potassium permanganate are added, a violet colour appears which turns 
blue and then green ; on supersaturating with sulphuric acid, the 
colour turns red and rapidly fades. If sodium carbonate is substituted 
for the hydroxide, citrophen [citrotriphenetidine] reacts at once, 
phenacetin and metliacetin [p-acetylanisidine] slowly, acetanilide and 
exaigin [methylacetanilide] not at all; on substituting sodium hydrogen 
carbonate, only citrophen gives a reaction. An acid solution is only 
affected by citrophen and phenetidine. The other compounds de- 
colorise an acid solution of potassium permanganate after some time. 

L. DE K, 

A New Artificial Colouring Matter in Wine and the Detection 
of Orchil, Cochineal, Phytolacca, and Beet-root Red in Wine. 
By tj. Bellies {Ohem, Oentr,^ 1900, ii, 1*296 — 1297 ; from Ghim, 
anal appL^ 5, 407). — Byes more difficult to detect than those formerly 
used are now often added to wine. Such a one is the so-called Orchil 
Bed/'' a mixture of orchil with indigo-carmin. When present in wine, 
it gives a colourless filtrate with mercuric acetate, and is not taken tip 
by amyl alcohol, but it betrays its presence by a bright red colour on 
adding excess of borax or ammonia. It may be separated from the 
wine by adding albumin, or a feebly ammoniacal casein freed from fat. 
The precipitate is washed, pressed between filter paper, and while still 
moist shaken with 86 per cent, alcohol conbainiiig 3 — 4 per cent, of 
ammonia. The solution is evaporated to dryness, the residue tlissolved 
in water, re-evaporated, and extracted ■ with 95 per cent, alcohol. A 
red alcoholic solution and a blue residue, soluble in water, are 
obtained. ' 

A general scheme for the examination of a wine for artificial 
colouring matters may take the following form. The wine is first tested 
by mercuric acetate and magnesia for coal-tar dyes. A reagent is then 
prepared with 5 grams of mercuric oxide, 10 grams of ammonium 
sulphate, 15 c.c. of ammonia of sp. gr. 0*9 *2, and water to 50 c.c. Ten 
c.c. of the wine are shaken with 1 c.c. of this reagent, or more ,if the 
wine is strongly acid. Pure wines become colouriess, yellowish, or 
grey ; wines containing a dye give a red filtrate. A very sensitive 
reagent consists of two solutions, the first containing 10 grams of mer- 
curic chloride, 5 grams of ammomum chloride, and 100 c.cv of water, 
the second of 10 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, 65 c.c. of water, and 25 c.c, 
of ammonia (0*92). Ten c.c. of the wine are 'Shaken with 1 c.c. of the 
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firstj tiien 1 c.c. of tlie second added, shaken again, and filtered. The 
colour of the filtrate is to be observed immediately, as it becomes orange- 
yellow later. For further testing, the filtrate is halved, one part 
treated with lime water, shaken, and half an hour later acidified with 
acetic acid ; a red coloration indicates orchil or cochineal ; the 
latter gives a red filtrate, orchil a colourless one, when 10 c.c. of the 
wine are shaken with 0*2 — 0*3 gram of stannous chloride and excess of 
calcium carbonate. The other half is treated with ignited magnesia 
and then acidified with acetic acid } beet-root gives a red filtrate ; 
phytolacca a colourless one, M. J. S, 

Adnlteratioii of Saffron ; **' Saffron Essence.’’ By Wilhelm 
Fresenius and Leo Grunhut {Zeit. Kalir.-Genussm.^ 1900, 3, 
810 — 819). — A report on the adulteration of two samples of saffron, 
and of a liquid which had apparently been used for adulterating the 
second sample. In analyses of this kind, it is not sufficient to merely 
estimate the moisture and the ash and call the balance dry saffron, 
but a complete analysis of the mineral matter should be made by 
operating on the sample itself and not on the ash. 

The result of the analysis of the first sample was as follows : 
Crystallised magnesium sulphate, 25*5 ; crystallised borax (10 aq.), 8*23 i 
crystallised normal sodium borate (8 aq.), 17*49 j and saffron, 48*78 per 
cent.; total mineral adulterants, 51*32 per cent. The second sample 
showed: potassium nitrate, 12'94; crystallised normal potassium borate, 
20*86 ; crystallised normal sodium borate, 6*41 ; sodium hydroxide, 3*21 ; 
saffron, 56*58 per cent, ; total mineral adulterants 43*42 per cent. In 
this calculation, it was assumed that in the presence of much free 
alkali normal sodium borate crystallises with four instead of eight and 
neutral potassium borate with three instead of four It will be 

readily seen that, owing to these salts retaining part of the water at 
100% and to absorption of carbon dioxide during the drying, an esti- 
mation of moisture in the ordinary way would have given erroneous 
results. The ash would also not have represented the true mineral 
matter. The result of the analysis of the so-called Saffron Essence,” 
of which full analytical details are given, was as follows : water, 46*57 ; 
crystallised borax, 16*87 ; potassium hydroxide, 8*94 ; potassium nitrate, 
10*03; saffron (extract), 0*40; sucrose, 9*91; dextrose, 1*65; and dextrin 
(by difference), 5*63 per cent. The aiithoi^s are not aware for what pur- 
pose it is intended to be used. L.' de K. 

Cryoscopio Testing* of Medicines. By Alexander yon Pohl 
(phmn. CmtT,^ 1900, ii, 1294 ; from Fkarm. Post, 33, 621 — 623). — -The 
cryoscopio method of testing medicines is recommended as an addition 
to the usual tests, and is especially useful in the case of solutions of 
alkaloids, as it involves no loss of material, E. W. W. 

Characteristics of Ovalbumin, Serum-albumin (Serines), and 
Serum-globulin. By Gabriel " Gu^irin {J. 1900, {vi], 12, 

465). — When 15 — 20 per cent, of foi'maldehydbis added to a solution 
of serum-albumin, no precipitate is produced, and after a certain time 
the liquid loses the property of being coagulated by heat, or by nitric 
acid in the cold, A solution of ovalbumin, when similarly treated, 
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gives BO precipitate on heating, but is coagulated by nitric acid in the 
cold. Formaldeliyde produces a gelatinous precipitate in strong solu- 
tions of serum-globulin, and a Rocculent precipitate in dilute solutions. 

H. E, Lb S. 

Simple and Rapid Estimation of Humic Acid. By Hugo 
BorntrAgeb anaL Chem,i 1900, 39, 790 — 791). — The method 

depends on the oxidation of humic acid by a hypochlorite. A 
standard liumic acid solution is prepared by boiling 10 grains of 
Cassel brown la {which may be assumed to contain 98 per cent, 
of humic acid) with 3 grams of sodium carbonate and 100 c.c. of 
water for an hour, and diluting to a litre. Ten c.c. of this solu- 
tion, acidified ■with 3 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, is em- 
ployed to standardise a clear solution of bleachiog powder (about 
20 grains per litre), or one of sodium hypochlorite, which is added 
from a burette until the colour is destroyed. The substance to be 
assayed is then treated in exactly the same manner. M. J. S. 

Analysis of Peat. By Hugo Bobntrager anal. Chmn,^ 

1900, 39, 694 — 698). — Peat varies greatly in composition and physical 
properties. Young peat is pale in colour, bulky, capable of absorb- 
ing water like a sponge, and consists mainly of vegetable fibre, 
but peat some centuries old, is black, much denser (3 — 7 times), 
absorbs scarcely any water, is very rich (40 — 50 per cent.) in humic 
acid, and contains from 2 to 5 times as much nitrogen as 'young 
peat. Contrary to the practice of Prench analysts, the author re- 
gards the estimation of the humic acid apart from the fibre as 
essential to a knowledge of the value of any specimen to the agri- 
culturist or distiller. If the peat is to be used as fuel, its calorific 
efficiency should also be estimated. To estimate the humic acid and 
fibre, 1 — 2 grams of the peat are boiled for an hour with 5 grams of 
.sodium carbonate and 200 c.c. of water, the fibre collected on a weighed 
filter, and the humic acid precipitated by acidifying the brown fil- 
trate with hydrochloric acid and boiling. The precipitate is collected 
on either a paper or asbestos filter and dried at 105'^. Hitrogen is 
present, partly as proteid, partly as ammonium humate ; the total 
amount is estimated by Kjeldabl’s process, the ammonia by distil- 
I’ng with aqueous sodium hydroxide either the peat itself or a sul- 
phuric acid extract thereof. Water and ash are estimated by the 
usual methods ; a complete analysis of the ash is almost valueless, 
since it consists chiefly of sand with calcium and iron compounds, 
wliilst potash and phosphoric acid are almost entirely absent. Barth 
wax (0-5 — 1 per cent.) may be estimated by extraction with ether, but 
the information serves no useful purpose. M. J. S, 
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Determination of the Refractive Power as a Method for the 
Investigation of the Oomposition of co-existing Vapour and 
Liquid Phases. By E. H, J. Ounaeus [Zeit. physihaL Chem.f ISOlj 36, 
232 — 238}. — The author has determined the refractive power of various 
mixtures of carbon dioxide and hydrogen, and finds that the numbers 
obtained almost coincide with the values calculated from the refractive 
powers and the quantities of the two gases, thus confirming the obser- 
vation of Ramsay and Travers (Abstr,, 1898, ii, 273). The small 
differences between the calculated and observed figures can be ex- 
plained by the deviations which gas mixtures show from Amagat^s 
density rule. 

The refractive power has been applied to determine the quantities 
of ether and acetone present in vapour which is in contact with liquid 
mixtures of varying compositions of the two ingredients. The vapour 
phase is always richer in ether than the liquid. Small quantities of 
ether mixed with much acetone cause greater differences in the compo- 
sition of the vapour and liquid phases than little acetone added to 
much ether. 

Tan der Waals’ formula, lIp.dpjdxo^Xv’-OGijoSo^l connect- 

ing the composition of the vapour and the liquid, and the pressure 
(ajy, Xii p)f is only applicable when the quantity of ether or acetone is 
small. The deviation is possibly due to the formation of a thin film of 
liquid on the glass plates of the apparatus, thus giving rise to a false 
observation. The author calculates that the thickness of this film is 
0*00083 mm. for ether, and 0’00449 mm. for acetone. J. McO. 

Spectrum of the more Volatile Gases of Atmospheric Air 
which are not Condensed at the Temperature of Liquid 
Hydrogen. By Geoege D. Liveing and James Dewae [Froc. Roy. 
Soc.^ 1901, 67, 467 — 474), — Tubes showing the spectra of hydrogen, 
helium, and neon, as well as many less brilliant rays of unknown 
origin, hiive been examined, and the wave-lengths of all rays suf- 
ficiently strong to he seen easily or photographed with an exposure of 
30 minutes have been approximately measured and tabulated. Analysis 
of the gas showed conclusively that hydrogen exists in sensible pro- 
portion in the earth's atmosphere. The spectrum of the volatile 
residue of air has been compared with that of the more volatile part of 
gas from the Bath spring. The latter, even if primarily derived from 
the atmosphere, seems to have undergone some sifting, which has 
affected the relative proportions of helium and neon. 

As the mixture of gas investigated probably included portions of 
the gases that pervade interplanetary and interstellar space, the 
authors looked in the spectra for the prominent nebular, coronal, and 
auroral rays. The nebular lines were not present, and the coincidence 
of the coronal lines is doubtful. Several lines, however, in the spectra 
examined seemed to coincide with certain auroral lines. J. C. P. 

YOL, XXXL. ii ■ 16 
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Rotation Dispersion of Malic Acid. By Benedict Woringee 
{ZeiL pki/sikal Chem., 1901, 36, 336 — 357). — In view of the anomalies 
of rotation in tlie case of malic acid, careful determinations were made 
for various solutions at 20°. In general, the results are of the same 
nature as those of Kasini and Gennari (Abstr., 1896, ii, 285), but the 
actual numbers are considerably different, being in general higher. A 
curve of density against concentration, is given, its accuracy being 
rendered probable by the fact that extrapolation leads to correct values 
for the density of water and of pure malic acid. Curves for specific 
rotation against concentt^ation are approximately straight lines of the 
form a~ A — Bq^ where q is the percentage of water. The values for 
the constants are calculated, and from them tables are constructed for 
the rotation at all concentrations for light of various wave-lengths. 
At high concentration, the solutions become Isevorotatory for all rays 
■ examined, inactivity being obtained at the following values of q : red 
(X — 665‘9), 64*96 j green (X = 533*0), 74-02; dark blue (X==448*2), 
86‘56, but there is no concentration at which complete achromatism 
obtains. At the value q — 78, the lines for red and yellow cut, so that 
about this dilution anomalous dispersion is obtained, but the author 
does not confirm Hasinf s observations of further anomalies. The varia- 
tion of rotation with wave-length is in accord with the Boltzmann 
formula, a — A /X^ and the values of the constants were calculated. 

The form of surface representing rotation as a function of both 
wave-length and dilution is considered, and from it are deduced the 
results that for wave-lengths less than that of the ultra-violet line L, 
the rotation is positive at all concentrations, and that for no wave- 
length is it negative at all concentrations. • L. M. J. 

Molecular Rotation of Btiiyl ■E-Acyl-J-malates. By Hans 
Eeitter {ZeiL physikaL Chem.^ 1901, 36, 129 — 167. Compare Abstr., 
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1895, ii, 251),— The %-acyl esters were obtained by the action of the 
acid chlorides on ethyl ^-malate, and purified by distillation under 
reduced pressure. The table on p. 214 contains the physical pro- 
perties of the esters examined. 

The results are at variance with Gruye’s hypothesis, according to 
which the rotatory power of a substance is proportional to its product 
of asymmetry. 

In this homologous series, the molecular rotation rises to a maximum, 
reached at the butyryl derivative, then remains practically constant, 
showing, however, a slight progressive descent. A similar regularity 
has been observed in other homologous series by Tschugaeff (Abstr., 
1898, ii, 274, 495). J. McC. 

Secondary Radio-activity of Metals. By Henki Becqueeel 
rend.^ 1901, 132, 371 — 373. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 126). — 
The more penetrative rays emitted by extremely active radium pre- 
parations induce a radiation in objects of lead or aluminium subjected 
to their infiiienee 3 the induced rays are less penetrative than those 
emitted by the exciting substance, and resemble the secondary 
Rbntgen rays discovered by Sagnac. The phenomenon appears to be 
analogous to that of fluorescence or phosphorescence. G. T. M. 

Laws of Transparency of Matter for X-Rays. By Louis 
Benoist (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 324 — 327). — The examination of 
about 120 different elementary and compound substances has shown 
that the specific opacity of a substance for the X-rays is independent 
of its physical state and molecular condition. Thus, the opacity of 
water is the same as that of ice, whilst the different varieties of car- 
bon or phosphorus behave alike. Benzaldehyde, also, has the same 
opacity as the polymeric benzoin. The specific opacity for X-rays is 
an additive property, since the observed opacities of compounds are 
found to be equal to the sum of the opacities of their constituent 
atoms. The specific opacity of the elements is an increasing function 
of, and approximately proportional to, their atomic weights. 

N. L. 

Speoifio Absorption of X-Rays by Metallic Salts. By 
Alexandre Hebert and Georges Reynaud {Commit, rend,, 1901, 132, 
408 — 409.) — The results published by Benoist (preceding abstract) 
were largely anticipated by the authors (Abstr., 1899, ii, 586). It is 
found that the absorbent powers of solutions of the metallic nitrates 
and chlorides for X-rays increase with the atomic weight of the metal, 
when this quantity is plotted against the relative specifi.3 absorption, 
the curve obtained is approximately a rectangular hyperbola. This 
relationship is less simple in the case of bromides, iodides, or sulphates, 
the influence of the electro-negative ion becoming a disturbing factor 
when the radicle possesses a high molecular weight. In general, the 
absorbent power of compounds for X-rays varies directly with their 
molecular weight. In any compound it is the radicle of highest 
molecular weight which impresses its specific absorbent power most 
markedly on the substance, this being true for both positive and 
negative radicles. G. T. M» 

16 — 2’ 
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Law of the Transparency of Matter for X-Rays. By LO 01 S 
Benoist {Compt, rmd.^ 1901, 132 , 545 — 548. Compare preceding 
abstracts). — This communication contains a diagram of curves showing 
the connection between the atomic weights of the elements and their 
transparency towards X-rays of varying penetrative power. The 
experimental results when thus presented show the importance of 
takmg into account the phenomenon of radiochroism, and the paper 
concludes with a criticism of the work of Hubert and Reynaud, who 
have made certain generalisations without considering this property 
of matter. G-. T. M. 

Action of Cathode Rays on Radio active Substances. By Kakl 
A. Hofmann, A. Korn, and Edcard Strauss {Ber,^ 1901, 34, 407 — 409. 
Compare this voL, ii, 1 9). — The sulphates of mercury, thallium, zirconium, 
lead, and thorium become fluorescent when exposed to the action of 
cathode rays emitted from a Hertzian apparatus, but do not acquire the 
property of acting on a photographic plate in the dark ; thorium oxide, 
gadolinium oxide, and the rare earths from samarskite behave in a similar 
manner. Bismuth hydroxide and barium sulphate, niobate, titanate, 
and tungstate remain inert, and the bismuth preparations from 
pitchblende, which contain polonium but have lost their radio-activity 
on keeping for a long time, do not recover their property under the 
influence of the cathode rays. 

The lead sulphate preparations from pitchblende, broggerite, cleveite, 
samarskite, and uranium mica, which have lost their radio-activity by 
keeping, recover the property when exposed to the cathode radiations ; 
the effect is most marked in the case of the specimens prepared from 
the fractions containing the most soluble chlorides, the induced activity 
persisting for several weeks. The lead sulphate derived from euxenite is 
not radio-active, but is rendered active by the cathode rays. These 
results justify the conclusion that the radio-active lead compounds 
contain a foreign element, and also that the radiations are related to the 
cathode rays and hence to the Hontgen rays. G-. T. M. 

Radio-activity Induced by Radium Salts. By P. Cubie and A. 
DEBimJS'E {Gompt, rend,t 1901, 132 , 548 — 551. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 81, 83, 125, 126, 254 ,586, 654). — The intensity of the induced radio- 
activity is greatly increased when the exciting material, contained in a 
small open vessel, is placed in the centre of an enclosed space. Sheets of 
various materials, when placed in different parts of this enclosure, 
become equally active after the same interval of time, even when 
placed behind leaden screens. When, however, these substances are 
placed either against the sides of the vessel containing the radio-active 
material or against the walls of the enclosure, it is found that their 
exterior surfaces only are rendered active. The activity induced in 
these sheets by a specimen of radio-active barium chloride containing 
a metal having an atomic weight of 174, is 8000 times as great as 
that exhibited by a plate of uranium of the same dimensions. The 
induced radio-activity persists when the plates are left in the enclosure 
from which the exciting material has been withdrawn, whereas it 
almost completely disappears in the course of a day when the materials 
are exposed to the air. When the substances to be rendered active 
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and the exciting material are placed in different enclosures connected 
by capillary tubeSj the induced radio-activity is as intense as in the 
foregoing experiment. No induction can be observed^ however, when 
the radio-active material is contained in a closed vessel, even although 
this is placed in the same enclosure as the plates under investigation. 
These results were produced to the same extent by the chloride, sulphate, 
and carbonate of radio-active barium, and also by actinium compounds ; 
polonium salts, on the contrary, do not induce radio-activity. The 
induction is probably brought about by the action on the air of 
certain rays readily absorbed by this medium, the radio-activity being 
transmitted through the air from the exciting material to the 
experimental plates. The rate of increase in the radio-active intensity 
becomes greater as the enclosure is made smaller, the induced activity 
ultimately reaching a maximum value which depends on the original 
radio-activity of the exciting material. G. T. M. 

Influence of the Medium on the Photochemical Effect 
in Silver Bromide Emulsions, and Photochemical Induction. 
By Richabd Abegg [and Cl. Immebwahr] {Monatsh., 1901, 22, 
88 — 94). — Poliowing the investigations of Luggin (Abstr., 1897, 
ii, 470) and Luther (Abstr., 1900, ii, 181, 253), the author suggests 
that the state of equilibrium is ne\^er reached in the ordinary process 
of obtaining a photographic negative, because (1) the exposure is too 
short, and (2) the halogen set free from the silver salt does not attain 
the equilibrium potential, owing to the fact that it is removed either 
by reacting with the medium, for instance, gelatin, or by diffusion. 
Gelatin probably owes its use as a ‘‘chemical sensitiser to the 
readiness with which it interacts with halogen. On the other hand, 
the diffusion of the halogen would be hindered by the gelatin. The 
influence of diffusion is demonstrated by exposing two similar gelatin 
silver bromide plates, the one with the gelatin layer, the other with 
the glass towards the source of light. The action on the bromide was 
less in the latter case, as the close opposition of the glass to the gelatin 
prevented the diffusion of the halogen, and consequently reduced the 
action of the light. K. J. P. 0. 

Luminosity obtained with certain Organic Compounds. By 
Raphael Dubois {Compt, rend., 19ol, 132, 431 — 432). — Many 
organic compounds, when warmed with alcoholic potassium ii}droxide, 
yield solutions which are luminous in the dark ; in some cases, this 
result is attained even wuth the cold reagent. The essences of camomile, 
rosemary, cumin, rose, and Illicium anisatum behave in this manner. 
The best result is obtained with sesculin ; this glufoside yields a solu- 
tion which remains luminous during a whole night, the luminosity 
increasing when the solution is shaken in the presence of atmospheric 
air; the fluorescence is destroyed by adding water to the alkaline 
alcoholic solution. Even in this case, however, the lumiuosity is far 
less than that obtained with solutions of marine photobacteria. 

G. T. M. 

The Biectrioal Arrangements of the Chemical Laboratory 
of the Mining School at Ciausthal. ■ By Feiedrich W. KtisTEE 
{Zeit. anorg, Ghem,^ 1901, 26^ 167 — 174). — A description of a simple^ 
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i nexpensive^ and flexib!'* arrangement of a battery of accumulators 
inteoded to be cbarged from an electric lighting circuit at 110 volts 
and to furnish a supply of electricity for experimental purposes at any 
pressure from 4 to 96 volts. The advantages of the arrangement are, 
that all the cells are' discharged simultaneously and equally, and the 
loss of energy in charging is reduced to a very small quantity. 

T. E. 

Q-as Polarisation in Lead Accumulators. By 0. J. Beeb 
(J. Physical Ghem., 1901, 5, 1-— 16).— In order to explain why 
with lead electrodes electrolysis does not take place with E.M.F.’s 
below 2 volts, hydrogen not being liberated until 2*3 volts is reached 
although the electrolyte is decomposed between platinum electrodes 
at 1’7 volts, Nernst and Bolezalek have considered that the E.M.P. 
required for the liberation of hydrogen is dependent on the occluding 
capacity of the metal employed (Abstr., 1900, ii, 164), The author 
shows, however, that the anomaly does not exist, for' hydrogen is 
liberated between lead electrodes with an E.M.F. of 0*38 volt, whilst 
a steady current could be obtained with 0*01 volt. Previous investi- 
gators had not used lead electrodes, but by waiting for a constant 
value had delayed observation until the anode had become coated 
with a £lm of lead sulphate. For the theoretical investigation also, 
the question must not be treated merely as a liberation of hydrogen, 
but the total energy absorbed by the actual chemical changes must he 
considered. When the anode is converted into lead sulphate, the 
reaction proceeds with evolution of hydrogen and formation of lead 
peroxide necessitating 1*73 volts, when the anode is lead peroxide, an 
E.M.F, of 1*95 volts is required for the production of hydrogen 
peroxide and 2*23 volts for the formation of persulphuric acid. If 
the cathode is of lead sulphate, somewhat higher values are required, 
and with acid of sp. gr. 1*20 the values must be increased by 0'08 volt. 
These values are in good accord with experimental determinations. 

L, M. J. 

Diminution of Oathodio Depolarisation by Potassium 
Obromato. By Beich M0ller Mlekirochem. , 1901,7, 398 — 405) . 

— The yield of chlorate in the electrolysis of a solution of an alkali 
chloride is much increased by the addition of a little potassium 
chromate to the liquid. A catalytic acceleration of the oxidation of 
hypochlorite to chlorate would reduce the concentration of the former 
in the solution, and' also the quantity of oxygen escaping at the anode, 
whereas in reality the opposite effects are observed. The action of 
the chromate really consists of a diminution of reduction at the 
cathode. With a cathode of chromium (in a solution of potassium 
iodate), about 22 per cent, of the current was employed in reduction, 
whilst the addition of a little chromate diminished this to about 11 
per cent. The diminution of the reduction does not, therefore, appear 
to be due to a specific action of chromium. The phenomena observed 
are all explicable on the supposition that a thin deposit of the oxide, 
Cr 203 or Cr^OgjOrOg, is formed on the cathode, which prevents the 
reducible substance (hypochlorite, iodate, nitrate) from coming into 
immediate contact with it. With a platinum cathode, for example, in 
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a solution of potassium iodate, 50 — 60 per cent, of the current pro- 
duced deduction ; the addition of a little potassium chromate to the 
solution diminished this to 3 to 6 per cent. The cathode was then 
washed and used in a fresh solution without chromates when 

37 — 33 per cent, of reduction was < _A- slight yellow film 

containing chromium can be detected on such a cathode, 

T. B. 

Studies on Cathodic Polarisation and Depolarisation. By 
Erich Muller {Zeit. anorg. Ghem.^ 1901, 26, I— 89).>:-In electro- 
lytic reduction, the nature of the metal forming the cathode often 
exercises a great influence on the results obtained. The potential 
difierenc© required to produce visible formation of. hydrogen bubbles is 
always greater than the potential difierenee of the hydrogen electrode 
under similar conditions, and the excess required depends on the nature 
of the metal. The author finds the excess F.D. required to produce 
the smallest visible quantity of hydrogen from normal sulphuric acid 
to be as follows : platinised platinum, 0*01 volt ; smooth platinum, 
0-07 volt ; gold, 0*06 volt; silver, 0*05 volt; copper, 0*03 volt; nickel, 
0*03 volt ; mercury, 0'42 volt? ; palladium, 0*24 volt; tin, 0*43 volt j 
lead, 0*35 volt. The values are smaller than those obtained by other 
observers, and depend largely on the nature of the metallic surface, 
smooth surfaces giving higher values than rough ones. With mercury, 
the results were very variable and uncertain. It is interesting to 
note that, with the exception of palladium, the excess P.D. is very 
small for metals which are more negative than hydrogen, whilst tin 
and lead, which are more positive than hydrogen by 0*41 and 0*28 
volt respectively, give excesses of about the same amounts. 

Between a solution of any reducible substance and a metallic elec- 
trode, there exists a definite potential difference at which reduction 
should begin, provided that there is no retardation analogous to that 
observed in the evolution of hydrogen at metallic surfaces. It is 
therefore conceivable that the P.B. required for the reduction of a 
substance might be greater than that at which hydrogen is evolved 
from one metal, but less than that at which it is evolved from another. 
Reduction would then be observed when the second metal is used as 
cathode, but not with the first. By a method similar to that used for 
the determination of discharge potentials, the author has measured, in 
several cases, the lowest B.SI.F. at which reduction proceeds 
moderately fast, that is, with a velocity comparable with the velocity 
of hydrogen discharge needed to produce visible gas bubbles. He 
finds that an excess over the theoretical potential difference (obtained 
from an oxidation cell) is required, just as in the discharge of hydrogen, 
and that this excess depends on the nature of the metal used. In 
0 *01# solutions of sodium hydroxide, potassium iodate and bromateare 
much reduced before hydrogen begins to be evolved on platinum 
cathodes, and in the case of the iodate, reduction takes place more 
readily with platinised than with smooth platinum cathodes. With 
potassium nitrate, reduction and evolution of hydrogen begin almost 
simultaneously, whilst with sodium chlorate, hydrogen is evolved first, 
and therefore no reduction takes place. With cathodes of iron, 
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mercuryj and aincj tlie reduction of potassium nitrate begins before tbe 
©volution of hydrogen. This was confirmed by electrolysis of normal 
solutions of potassium nitrate on a larger scale, when it was found 
that about 15 per cent, of t he.ea thodic hydrogen was used in reduction 
with a platinised platinum'^^^^de, 76 per cent, withsmoofih platinum, 
97*5 per cent, with iron, and 97 per cent, with zinc. The E.M.F. 
required for reduction at an iron cathode is, however, about 0*3 volt 
less than at a zinc cathode. Very similar results were obtained with 
potassium nitrite, which is, however, less readily reduced than the 
nitrate at a platinum cathode, and more readily at cathodes of iron 
and zinc. Copper and mercury gave results similar to iron and zinc 
respectively. Hydroxylamine and hydrazine are much more readily 
reduced than either nitrate or nitrite ; they cannot therefore be formed 
as intermediate products of the reduction. 

Anomalous results were obtained with sodium chlorate. When a 
gradually increasing E.M.F. is applied to a neutral solution of this 
salt, a sensible current passes before hydrogen begins to be evolved 
only when the cathode is of iron or cobalt ; with other metals {platinum, 
gold, silver, copper, nickel, tin, zinc, lead, and cadmium) the passage of 
the current corresponds with the liberation of hydrogen. Sodium chlorate 
should therefore be reduced at cathodes of iron and cobalt. As a matter 
of fact, it is only reduced at a cathode of iron. Further, the evolution 
of hydrogen from cathodes of zinc and mercury requires a higher 
E.M.F. than from iron ; the author supposes that the fact that no 
reduction takes place with these metals must be due to some special 
catalytic action of iron. According to the theory of oxidation cells, a 
substance should be the more readily reduced the smaller tbe concen- 
tration of the OH ions in the solution ; this holds for potassium 
iodate, which is much more reducible in acid than in alkaline solution. 

Reduction in genei'al takes place more readily at a rough than at a 
smooth surface. 

Reduction may be retarded or prevented by the formation of a 
deposit on the cathode which acts as a diaphragm. The behaviour of 
potassium chromate is fully considered in this connection (see pre- 
ceding abstract). T. E. 

Dielectric Constant of some Cxases and Vapours and its 
Dependence on Temperature. By Earl Babeker {Zeit physihal, 
Ohem,^ 1901,' 36 , 305 — 335). — The dielectric constants were determined 
in a manner essentially similar to that employed by Nernst (Abstr., 
1894, ii, 437) and Philip (Abstr., 1898 , ii, 9 ), the values being obtained 
by comparison with air or hydrogen. The following gases were ex- 
amined, carbon disulphide from 85 — 1 29 ° i sulphur dioxide, 10*3 — 1 03*3° ; 
ammonia, 18*4—108*4°; water, 140 — 148 ' 6 °; hydrogen chloride, 
84—106°; methyl alcohol, 93 * 2 — 149 * 5 °; ethyl alcohol, 112*4—144-8°, 
and nitrogen peroxide, 42 * 5 — 92 * 1 °. The validity of the Clausius- 
Mossoti formula, {h-l)j{h- 2)£? = constant, was examined, and it was 
found that in general the formula does not hold, and that also the 
Maxwell relation, h — is not valid, whilst the departure from the 
Clausius law is such that at high temperatures the. dielectric constant 
approximates to the square of the refractive index. L. M. J. 
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^Conductivity produced in Cases by tiae Motion of Nega- 
tively charged Ions. By John S. Townsend {Phil Mag^^ 1901 ^ [vi], 
Ij 198 — 227), — Plates of aluminium and brass at different potentials 
were exposed to the influence of Eontgen rays, and the current pro- 
duced was measured under various conditions of pressure, potential 
difference, &e. The pi’essure varied from 4*13 mm. to 0*171 mm., and 
each set of experiments was made with distances between the plates of 
0*5, 1, and 2 centimetres. Curves are drawn for current against 
potential difference per centimetre, and these show that the current 
at first varies but slightly with potential difference, but for higher 
values of the latter it increases very rapidly, and that the curves are 
steeper the greater the distance between the plates. These results are 
completely explained, quantitatively as well as qualitatively, by the 
theory developed by the author, which assigns the conductivity to the 
negative ions, these, in their motion between the plates, producing by 
collision other ions. It is shown that the negative ions must be far 
smaller than the ordinary molecules or the positive ions, and their 
velocity of agitation is far greater than that of air molecules. In- 
cidentally, it is estimated that the energy required to ionise a molecule 
is about 10“^^ ergs. It is also shown that the experiments of Stoletoff 
(/. Phys,, [ii], 9), are also in accord with those of the author 
and with the theoretical assumptions, which are further in agree- 
ment with the conclusions derived from the diffusion of the ions (this 
vol, ii, 3). L. M. J. 

Electrical Conductivity of Solutions of the Alkali lodates, 
^ and a Formula for the Calculation of the Conductivity. By 
' Eriedrich Kohlrausch {Sitzungsber, Akad, Wiss, Berlin^ 1900, 
'|002 — 1008. Compare Kohlrausch and Maltby, Abstr., 1900, ii, 
h i ; this voL, ii, 82). — The exact conductivity determinations previously 
nsade for the chlorides and nitrates of potassium, sodium, and lithium 
haVe been supplemented by similar determinations for the iodates of 
th^Aame metals at 1 8° The results are contained in the following table: 


m. 

KIO 3 . 

NalOy. 

LilOg. 

0*0001 

97*64 

76*69 

66*66 

0*0002 

97*34 . 

76*44 

66*43 

0*0005 

96*72 

75*83 

65*87 

0*001 

96*04 

75*19 

65*27 

0*002 

95*04 

74*30 

64*43 

0*005 

93*19 

72*62 

62*89 

0*01 

91*24 

70*86 

61*23 

0*02 

88*64 

68*56 

59*05 

0*05 

84*06 

64*43 

55*26 

0*1 

79*67 

60*46 

51*50 

0*2 

74*34 

55*45 

46*88 


To express the alteration of the conductivity with the dilution, the 
author advocates the equation (Aqq = where X is the con- 

ductivity at the equivalent concentration m, c is a constant, and p is 
an exponent which varies from salt to salt (compare the formulse of 
Eudoiphi, Abstr., 1895, ii, 490 ; and van^t Hoff, Abstr., 1896, ii, 145). 
When tested by the experimental results recorded in this and the 
earlier paper, the author's formula is found satisfactory up to w = 0 'L 
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The values janally adopted for the ionic conductivities at infinite 
dilution are as follows : 

K. m. Li. Cl. 2^03. IO3. 

64-67 43-55 33*44 65*44 61*78 33*87. 

J. C. P. 

Tlie Amperemaiiometer. By Akde^j Job [£e{t. EUhtrochemy \%^l^ 
7, 4*21—423). — The instrument is similar to that described by 
Bredig and Hahn (ihid., 259, See also this voL, ii, 83). It consists 
essentially of an ordinary voltameter j the mixture of hydrogen and 
oxygen evolved is, however, not collected, but is allowed to escape 
through a capillary tube. The pressure thus produced in the apparatus, 
•which is nearly proportional to the volume of gas escaping in unit 
time, and therefore to the current, is measured on a manometer which 
is graduated in amperes. Spirting and fi'othing are prevented by a 
layer of petroleum on the surface of the liquid, and the temperature 
correction is made by slipping a platinum wire into the capillary tube 
to a depth which is marked on the tube for each temperature. 

T. E. 

Thermoelectric Behaviour of some Oxides and Metallic Bul- 
pMdes. By Edmund van Aubel {Ann. Fhys., 1901, [iv], 4 , 416 — 419). 
— In a recent paper (A?in. Phys., 1900, [iv], 2, 266), Abt arranged a 
number of metallic oxides and sulphides in the order of their thermo- 
electric efficiency, and drew the conclusion that the members of this 
series followed the thermoelectric summation law which holds for metals. 
The author takes several sets of numbers given by Abt, and shows 
that the latter’s conclusion is not justified by his experimental data. 

J. 0. P. 

Electro-affinity of the Metals. By Harry M. Dawson and 
John McCrae {Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1901, 26, 94 — 103). — Abegg and 
Bodiander (Abstr., 1899, ii, 542) have pointed out that weak ions 
{atoms or groups of atoms which possess but little affinity for an 
electron) are those which most readily combine with an electrically 
neutral molecule to form a complex ion. The authors refer to their 
experiments on the complex ammonia compounds of copper, nickel, 
cadmium, and zinc, which show that the ions of these metals combine 
equally readily with 4 mols. of ammonia. Since the E.M.F.’s required 
to separate the ions of the above-mentioned metals from their 
charges are respectively -0*34, -f 0*23, +0*38, and 4-0*74 volt, 
they should, according to Abegg and Bodiander, possess very different 
tendencies to combine with ammonia. Furthermore, the results so 
far obtained by the authors with the alkali metals are not in accord- 
ance with Abegg and Bodlander’s generalisation. Experiments on the 
partition of ammonia between chloroform and solutions of silver 
chloride in ammonia show that the latter contain the ■ compound 
2AgCl,33SrH3. T. E. 

Reactions of Cobalt and Iron, and tiie Influence of 
Alcohols and other Organic Substances on the Electrolytic 
Dissociation of Salts in Aqueous Solution. By Huoo Ditz 
{Clmm, 1901, 25, 109 — 112). — "When a solution of a cobalt salt 
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is mixed witli half its volume of glycerol, and a few drops of ammonia 
are introduced above the mixture, the ammoniacal layer is coloured 
an " intense yellow. Since nickel does not interfere, even when 
present in considerable quantity, the reaction is a useful test for cobalt. 

The addition of glycerol to a solution of ferric chloride produces a 
marked intensification of the colour; this effect (which is produced 
also by ethyl and methyl alcohols) is attributed to the diminished 
dissociation caused by the introduction of a substance with lower 
dielectric constant. In this connection, the author discusses G-rassini’s 
experiments (this voL, ii, 43); according to Grassini, the blue colour 
produced at the contact surface of alcohol and a mixture of cobalt 
chloride and potassium thiocyanate solutions is destroyed by hydrogen 
peroxide ; the author shows that the colour is destroyed by the same 
volume of pure water, and explains the phenomena on ' dissociation 
lines. When an extremely dilute solution of cobalt sulphate is mixed 
with potassium thiocyanate and alcohol, no blue colour is observed 
unless a few cubic centimetres of ether are added, the ether presumably 
favouring the formation of the undissociated compound to which the 
blue colour is due. Acetone is quite as effective as a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. This delicate reaction may be used to detect cobalt 
in presence both of nickel and iron. 

The part played by dissociation in these colour reactions is further 
illustrated by the discharge of the blue colour of alcoholic cobalt 
chloride solutions on the addition of water. J. C. P. 

Depression of the Freezing Point in Aqueous Solutions of 
Electrolytes. By J ames G. MacGregor {Trans, Eoy. 8oc, Canada^ 1 900, 
[ii], 6, Sect. Ill, 3 — 19. Compare this voL, ii, 8). — The value of many 
physical properties of dilute solutions of electrolytes may be expressed 
thus : F == Fw + ^(1 *“ + lan^ where F and are the values of the 

property for the solution and for water respectively, n is the concen- 
tration, a is the ionisation coefficient, and k and I are constants. The 
author shows that the expression can be applied to the case of the 
freezing point, and that this knowledge may be used in obtaining 
approximate values for the depression of the feeezing point per gram moL 
by the undissociated, and per gram ion by the free ions. When 3 
represents the equivalent depression of the fi^eezing point, the above 
equation becomes: S = ^ + -^)a; if therefore the expression is 

applicable, the curve obtained by plotting equivalent depression 
against ionisation coefficient should at sufficient dilution become 
practically a straight line. Using the experimental data of Archibald 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 65), and Barnes (Abstr., 1900, ii, 526), the author finds 
that for the more dilute solutions the differences between calculated 
and observed values are within the limit of experimental error. The above 
expression may also be extended to calculate the depression in solutions 
of more than on© electrolyte. ■ J. 0. P. 

A Proposal regarding the Definition of Thermal Capacity. 
By Theoboeb W, Richards {ZeiL physihal. Gkem,, 1901, 36, 358 — 360). 
— A plea for a change in the calorie which would give a simpler 
connection with the erg. The suggestion is that the thermal unit 
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should be 10*^ ergs or 1 Joule, this being about 1/4*2 of the present 
value, Ij. M. J. 

Development of the Thermodynamical Potential in Terms 
of T and p in the Case of Compound Components. By J. J. 
VAN Laae {Zeit, physihd, Chem,, 1901, 36, 216 — 224). — A matbe” 
matical paper not suitable for abstraction. J . McO. 

The Specific Heat of Solutions. By Kael Puschl (Monatsh., 
1901, 22, 77 — 87). — ^Tbe specific beat of aqueous solutions of 
electrolytes has always a smaller value than would be the case if the 
water and the solute respectively exhibited the specific heats lihey 
possess in the free state. With increased dilution, this deviation 
increases until in some cases, if the specific heat of the water == 1, that 
of the solute becomes a negative quantity. The author suggests that 
the specific heat of the water in the solution has not its normal value, 
but that some part of the water (the “ hydrate water ”) has the 
specific heat 0*5, that is, the specific heat of ice. Thus the specific 
heat of a solution of potassium hydroxide of the composition 
(KUO -f SOHgO) requires that 4 H 2 O should have this reduced specific 
heat, and the conclusion is drawn, therefore, that the hydrate, 
KH0,4H20, is present. As the dilution increases, the quantity of 

hydrate water ” increases, but in the case of sodium hydroxide 
reaches a maximum, and then decreases. K. J. P. 0. 

Specific Heat and Latent Heat of Fusion of Ethylene 
Glycol. By Bobebt be Forcbanb {Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 569 — 571, 
Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 527). — In a former communication, the 
author assumed that the molecular heat of ethylene glycol is 2*66 Cal. 
This assumption has now been verified by direct experiment on a 
sample of tbe compound melting at - 11*5°. The specific heat of liquid 
glycol, determined for the following ranges of temperature, 139 — 13°, 

59*6 — 13°, 9 22*8°, was 0*6268, 0*5848, and 0*5365 respectively; in 

the last case, the compound was in a state of superfusion. These 
results correspond closely with the values calculated from the equation 
^==0*54453^“}-0*0005675^", showing that the law of variation of the 
specific heat is not modified by the superfusion. The above data were 
employed in determining the latent heat of fusion of the compound, 
the specific heat of solid glycol being assumed to be 0*265 at tem- 
peratures near the melting point. The mean molecular heat of fusion 
of glycol as experimentally determined is 2*683 Gal. G. T. M. 

Vapour' Pressure of Ternary Mixtures. By Feanz A. H. 
ScHEBiNEMAXEBS (Zeit, physihaL Gkem.^ 1901, 36, 257—289). — A more 
extended and fuller treatment of the authoFs previous paper on the 
same subject (this voL, ii, 146). L. M. J. ' 

Therraocliemicai Study of the Ammonio-aluminium 
GMoridea By E. Baxjb {CompL rend., 1901, 132, 553— 556. Com- 
pare this vol., ii, 161). — The ammonio-aluminium chlorides are 
stable in a dry atmosphere, the salt containing 18 mols, of ammonia, 
decomposing, however, at temperatures above 0°; they are all de- 
composed by water; the compound, AIgClg, 12 ]!SfH 3 , has the following 
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thermochemical constants : heat of dissolution, 12*70 caL, and heat 
formation, 268*23 cal., the heat evolved for each addition of 1 moL"®, 
ammonia being 22*35 cal. 

The heats of dissolution and formation of the compound 
are 18‘10 and 245*23 cal. respectively, the heat generated in convert- 
ing this substance into the preceding salt being 23*00 cal. The heats 
of dissolution and formation of the diammonio-salt are 97*45 and 
82*28 cal. respectively, the conversion . of this substance into the 
decamnionio-salt being attended by a generation of 162*95 cal. The 
temperatures of decomposition of the di-, deca-, and duodeca-salts as 
calculated from thermochemical data are 1013°, 363*6°, and 86*4° 
respectively ; it is found experimentally that the decammonio-com- 
pound decomposes at 380° under atmospheric pressure, whereas the 
diammonio-salt distils without decomposition at 480° 

The heat of fixation of 1 mol. of water (gaseous) in the hydrate, 
Al2Clg3l2H20, is 22*25 caL, a value corresponding with that de- 
termined for 1 mol. of ammonia in the case of the ammonio-analogiie, 
A]2Clg,12]srH3. G. T, M. 

Alteration of Free Energy during the Formation of some 
SMghtiy Soluble Metallic Salts, By Arthue Klein {Zeit. j^hysikaL 
Chem,, 1901, 36, 361 — 371). — The heat developed in certain reactions 
was calculated from determinations of the E.M.F. and its temperature 
coefficient (see Czepinski, Abstr., 1899, ii, 267). The following results 
were obtained: PbClo 4 ' 2 KBr,aq~PbBr 2 4-2KCl(aq), -f3560 cal. j 
PbBr 2 + 2KI(aq)-Pbi; + 2KBr(aq), +5770 cal; PbCl 2 + 2KI(aq) = 
Pbl 2 + 2KCi(aq) + 9330 cal. ; PbClg + K 2 SO^(aq) = PbSO^ + 2KCi(aq) 

- 2480 cal. ; PbBr 2 + K 2 S 04 (aq) = PbSO^ + 2KBr(aq) - 6040 cal ; 
Pbl 2 + K2804(aq) = PbS 04 + 2KI(aq) -11810 cal; CuBr + KI(aq)- 
Cul + KBr(aq) + 6495 cal. ; AgOi + KBr(aq) == AgBr + KOl(aq) + 
4260 cal. ; AgBr + KI{aq) = Agl + KBr(aq) + 6310 cal. ; AgOl + 
Kl(aq) = Agl + KGl(aq) + 10570 cal. Of these i^eactions, that between 
lead iodide and potassium sulphate proceeds in the reverse direction 
at temperatures below 8°, so that the reaction is endothermic or 
exothermic according to temperature. L. M. J. 

Heat of Combustion of Glucosides. By Emil Fischer and 
Wolf von Loeben {Sitzungsher, Akad. fFiss, 1901, 323 — 326. 

Molecular heat of 


combustion. 



Constant 

Constant 

Molecular 
heat of 


volume. 

pressure. 

formation. 

a-Methylglucoside .... 

. 846*4 Cal. 

846*7 Cal 

296*5 Cal 

jS-Methylgiucoside .... 

. 844*9 

845*2 

298*0 

a-Methylgalactoside .. 

. 839*4 

839-7 

303*5" 

a-Methylmannoside ... 

. 842*6 

842-9 

300*3 

Salicin 

. 1523*0 

1523-6 

323*4 

Helicin 

. 1480*5 

1480-8 

297*2 

Triacetonemannitol . 

. 2003*0 

^005-0 

306*6 


The heat of formation of salicin from dextrose %nd saligenin is 
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-0*4 CaL, wMlst that of helicin from dextrose and salicylaldehyde is 
+ 4*0 CaL The heat of formation of triacetonemannitol from its 
generators is 4*2 Cal. G-. T. M. 

' Tliermo chemistry of o-Chlorobenzoio Acid. By Gustave 
Massol {BulL SoG, GMm.y 1901, [hi], 25, 195 — 196). — ^The heat of 
dissolution of o-chlorobenzoic acid is 6*2 Cal., and its heat of neutral- 
isation by sodium hydroxide 15*96 CaL, the latter being greater by 
2*26 CaL than is the case with benzoic acid. The heat of dissolution 
of the anhydrous sodium salt is 2T CaL, whilst its heat of formation 
is 18*87 CaL, all the substances concerned being in the solid state. 
The heat of formation of sodium benzoate is 17*4 CaL, hence the 
introduction of a chlorine atom in the ortho-position increases the 
heat of combination of benzoic acid by 1 *47 CaL N. L. 

Thermochemistry of o-Iodobenzoic Acid. By Gustave Massol 
{Bull, Boc, Ghim.f 1901, [hi], 25, 196). — The solubility of o-iodo- 
benzoic acid in water is too small to allow of its heat of dissolution 
being directly determined. Its heat of dissolution in sodium hydroxide 
solution is 9*48 CaL The heat of dissolution of the anhydrous sodium 
salt is 2*96 CaL, and its heat of formation from, the solid base and 
acid is 17*73 Cal. The latter is only 0*33 CaL greater than the 
corresponding value for sodium benzoate (see preceding abstract). 

N. L. 

Moleciiiar Heats of Compounds and the Law of Neumann- 
Joule-Kopp. By Edmund van Aubel {Ann, Phys .^ 1901, [iv], 4, 
420 — 421).— Certain compounds are quoted as exceptions to Meyer’s 
generalisation (Abstr., 1900, ii, 464). Thus in the case of silver 
bromide and potassium iodide the molecular volume is less than the 
sum of the atomic volumes, whilst the molecular heat is greater than 
the sum of the atomic heats. For mercurous and mercuric iodides, 
the molecular volume is greater than the sum of the atomic volumes, 
whilst the molecular heat is less than the sum of the atomic heats. 
The exceptional behaviour of iron-antimony alloys is also referred to. 

J. 0. P, 

Heats of Solution, especially that of CdSO^S/SH^O. By 
H. B. Holsboeb {Ftog, K, AJmd. Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 1901, 3, 
467 — 469). — If the solubility of a compound increases with tempera- 
ture, the theoretical heat of solution, that is, the heat of solution 
in a saturated solution, must be negative, and vice mrsd. Cadmium 
sulphate, CdS 04 , 8 / 3 H 20 , has a minimum of solubility at 15°, 
and the theoretical heat of solution should therefore be zero at 
this temperature ; the following values were obtained from experi- 
mental determinations: 5°, +219 cal. ; 10°, +165 cal. ; 15°, 

+ 3 cal. ; 20°, - 620 cal. ; 25°, - 1221 cal. If the thermal capacity 
of a solution is equal to the sum of the thermal capacities of the 
constituents, the heat of solution should be independent of tem- 
perature, and it was found that, at the concentration CdSO^ + 22*5HgO, 
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t-lie curves for the various temperatures all ciit^ a peculiarity wliicli 
probably occurs with many other substances. L. M, J . 

Liquefaction of a Mixture of Two Gases. Composition of 
the Liquid and of the Vapour. By Piebre Duhem {J. Physical 
Chem.^ 1901y6, 91 — 112. Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 364). — Theauthor 
discusses the effect of pressux^e on a mixture of two liquefiable gases at 
various temperatures, and shows, that above a certain temperature, 
which depends on the composition of the mixture^ the mass remains 
homogeneous, whatever be the pressure. There exist also limiting 
pressures for lower temperatures between which the mixture is in part 
ii<|uid and in part vapour, but above and below which it is homogeneous. 
At these intermediate pressures, two cases may occur", {a) when there 
is retrograde condensation^ and (5) when there is retrograde vaporisation. 
In the former case, when a certain pressure is I'eached, a drop of 
liquid is formed and this at first increases with the pressure and its 
mass rises to a maximum, but further increase of pressure causes it to 
diminish and ultimately disappear. In the second case, when pressure 
is applied to a homogeneous liquid mixture at a certain pressure, a 
bubble of vapour appears and the mass of this increases up to a maxi- 
mum, then diminishes, and finally disappears. 

These cases are fully discussed with relation to the Gibbs- 
Konowaloff point, the temperature, and the composition of the 
mixture in the gaseous and liquid phases. Curves are given showing the 
variation of the concentration in the two phases at vaidous temper- 
atures with increasing pressure. J. McO. 

Compressibility of Solutions. By Joseph Guinchant {CompL 
rend., 1901, 132, 469 — 472). — Experiments with aqueous solutions of 
alcohol, acetic acid, ^sobutyl alcohol, acetone, suci’ose, resorcinol, and 
carbamide show that up to a pressure of 4 atmos. the volume of the 
dissolved substance is independent of the pressure. It follows that 
the variation in volume which accompanies the simple dissolution of a 
substance in water must be attributed to a change in the state of 
aggregation of the solvent rather than to the volume occupied by the 
dissolved molecules. 0. H. B. 

Relative Bulk of Weak Aqueous Solutions of Certain Sul- 
phates and their Constituent Water. By Charles M. Pasea 
{Trans. Boy, Soc, Canada, 1900, [ii], 6, Sect. III., 27 — ^36). — Macgregor 
has shown that in the case of weak aqueous solutions of certain sulphates, 
the solutions have a smaller volume than the water which they contain 
would have in the fx-ee state. Continuing this investigation, the 
author has determined the specific gravity of dilute solutions of 
sodium, manganese, cadmium, and feirous sulphates] contx’action has 
been found in the last three cases, but only at certain concentra- 
tions. Summarising all results obtained by himself and other observers, 
the author points out that solutions of cadmium, cobalt, copper, ferrous, 
magnesium, nickel, and zinc sulphates exhibit contraction. No con- 
traction has been observed in the ease of ammonium, ammonium- 
aluminium, ammonium-iron, ammonium-sodium, beryllium, feri'ic, 
hydrogen-potassium, lithium, magnesium-potassium, potassium, potass- 
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imm-alumiiiiumj sodium, and potassium-iron sulphates. It is noted that 
in the former of the two lists, every metal is bivalent. J. C. P. 

Deductions from Oapillary Phenomena, By Albert Einstein 
(Ann, 1901, [iv], 4, 513 — 523), — If y represents the work to 

be done on a liquid in order to increase the surface by unit area, the 
author shows that the function y - T.dyjdT is more suited than y 
itself for the discovery of additive relationships. He deduces the 
expression 2ca = 'y. ^y - ^/(l/A'), where ^©pi’^sents the 

characteristic number for an atom, v is the molecular volume, and K' 
is a constant. Taking — 1*6, = 55*0, Co = 46*8, the values of 

^Ca are calculated for a number of organic compounds, and a fair 
agreement is found with the values of ^Ca obtained from the above 
equation. J. G. P. 

Combustion of Gases. By Simeon M. Tanatar (Zeit. physikal 
Gkem., 1901, 36, 225—226. Compare this voL, ii, 13).— When 6 
volumes of electrolytic gas are mixed with 1 volume of propylene and 
the mixture sparked over water for some time, a diminution in volume 
takes place. This diminution corresponds with the volume of propylene 
equivalent to the oxygen contained in the mixture, according to the 
formula CgHg + BOg = 3CO 4- BHgO. The hydrogen, therefore, takes no 
part in the combustion. The mixture can be ignited at a jet and burns 
with a luminous flame. 

When passed through a glass tube heated at one spot to redness, 
the mixture ignites and the flame travels back a distance depending 
upon the rate of the gas current. The gas resulting from this com- 
bustion contains only carbon monoxide, hydrogen, propylene, and 
oxygen. The propylene alone takes part in the combustion, and part 
of the oxygen escapes combination because it has not time to unite 
with the excess of hydrogen and propylene at the proper temperature. 

J. McC. 

Dependence of Hydrolysis on Temperature. By Thorvald 
Madsen (Zeit, physihaL Chem., 1901, 36, 290— -304).— -The velocity of 
hydrolysis of ethyl acetate by sodium hydroxide solutions was deter- 
mined at teniperatures of about 10° and 40°. The results for the 
velocity constant were 10°, 2*24; 39*33°, 13-17; 41*81°, 16*32. From 
these values, the constant in the Arrhenius formula for the temperature 
variation is calculated as (1) 5339, (2) 5562, numbers agreeing well 
with previous determinations. The hydrolysis was also effected by 
solutions of potassium cyanide, and from the results the hydrolytic 
decomposition of the latter was calculated ; the values obtained are 
slightly _ higher than those found by Shields (Abstr., 1893, ii, 448). 
The sodium salts of sucrose, dextrose, and Isevulose were also investi- 
gated, and the values of the velocity constants obtained were compared 
with those found for potassium hydroxide ; in all cases, the ratio in- 
creases with rise of temperature, and from the ratios the dissociation 
constant of the sodium compound was obtained. From the temperature 
coefficients, the heats of formation of the compounds are deduced. The 
value SO' obtained for potassium cyanide is 3424 cal., a value consider- 
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ably bigber fcbaii that obtained directly. The values for the sodium 
compounds of the sugars are also far higher than would be expected^ 
varying from' 3302 to 6871. L. M. J. 

Belations between Constitution and Reactive Power. By 
Rudolf Wegscheidee {Chem. Centr., 1901, i, 356 ; from Oesterr, Ghem, 
Xeit,^ 4, 1 — 7). — The author discusses a law of conservation of linkings, 
according to which the number of linkings dissolved in any reaction is 
a minimum. Thus, in the addition of bromine to ethylene, it is proba- 
bly the compound CH 2 Br*CH 2 Br that is formed, because the formation 
of GHErg'^CHg would involve the dissolution ' of a larger number of 
linkings. The law is in so far subject to exception, as intermolecular 
changes are possible. The reactive power of a substance is its ability to 
undergo intermolecular changes with moderate velocity. This velocity 
depends on the nature of the atoms immediately concerned in the change 
of distribution of linkings, and also on the constitution of the molecule 
as a whole. The author points out several types of constitutional influ- 
ence, although no reaction can be regarded as exemplifying oiie type 
alone. J. C. P. 

Determination of the Avidity of Phenol by the Thermo- 
chemical Method. By I. S. Plotnikoff (Jl Jhiss. Fhys, Chem. Soc., 
1901, 33, 51 — 61). — Using Thomsen’s thermochemical method of 
measuring the heat developed when sodium hydroxide is neutralised 
by phenol and sulphuric acid together in solution, the author flnds the 
avidity of phenol to have the value 0*0126, which is somewhat greater 
than that of boric acid. T. H. P, 


Fractional Esterification and Hydrolysis of Stereoiso- 
merides. By Willy Markwald and Alexander McKenzie { Ber .^ 
1901, 34, 469 — 478. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 733). — The ratio of 
the velocities of esterification of I- and i^-mandelic acids with /-menthol, 


calculated by the aid of the formula c = log- 


from the data 
b 


previously given is 0*897. The ratio for the velocities of hydrolysis 
of the menthyl esters of the I- and c2-acids is 0*910. 

Although the c^-acid is esterified somewhat more quickly than the 
/-acid, yet when the resulting ester obtained from r-mandelic acid is 
hydrolysed, the acid has a slight Isevorotation. This is now shown to 
be due to partial racemisation during esterification. Experiments 
made with phenylethoxyacetic acid (Trans., 1899, 76, 758) have given 
similar results, but experiments with a-ethoxypropionie acid 
487) indicate that no racemisation occurs during esterification with 
/-menthol. 


The authors find that methyW^-hexylcarbinoi obtained from ricin- 
oleic acid has a slight Isevorotation ajj- 10' (/=2), and that it is in 
reality a mixture of the c/-/- and /-alcohols. When heated at 155° 
with two-thirds of its weight of (/-tartaric acid, the /-alcohol is somewhat 
more quickly esterified than the (/-alcohol; the difference, however, is 
but slight. When the resulting ester is hydrolysed, the ester of the 
/-alcohol is much more readily decomposed than that of the cZ-alcohoL 
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It is probable that the alcohol obtained from ricinoleic. acid contains a , 
certain amount of heptyl alcohol. J. J*. S, 

■ Eutectic Curves in Systems of Three Substances ' of ■which 
Two are Optical Antipodes. By J. H. Abeiani {Ptoc. K, Ahad, 
Wetemch. AmsUrdaTYii 1901, 3, 463 — 467). — It has been shown that 
the examination of the freezing point curve of solutions of active 
compounds furnishes a means of deciding whether an externally com- 
pensated inactive substance is a conglomerate, a racemic compound, or 
a pseudo- racemic mixed crystal. By the use of different solvents of 
high melting point, it may be further possible to find whether above 
a certain temperature the racemic compound decomposes into mixed 
crystals. Experiments with camphoroxime in naphthalene, phen- 
anthrene, and benzoin solutions showed that although a racemic 
compound exists at the temperature of 97^, yet in anthracene solution 
at 105*6'^ the f oxime must be regarded as a mixed crystal of the 
active compounds, a result in accord with the author’s previous investi- 
gations (Abstr., 1900, ii, 462; Bruni, Abstr., 1899, ii, 732). 

L. M.'J. 

Two Oases of Catalysis in Non-homogeneous Systems. By 
Kaeu Dbuckee {Zeit. physihaL Chem,^ 1901, 36, 173-^21 5 ).>~I. 
Anhydrous chromic chloride, obtained by sublimation, is practically 
insoluble in water, but in presence of reducing agents solution takes 
place, due to the transformation into the soluble modification. 

The author has determined the amount of chromic chloride passing 
into solution in different times in presence of reducing agents, the 
reduction-potentials of which are measured in a capillary electrometer. 
Experiments' have been made with Peters’ ferrosoferric mixture, with 
and without addition of potassium fluoride (Abstr., 1898, ii, 419), 
ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid, ferrous oxalate, hydroxylaniine 
sulphate, cuprous chloride, mercurous chloride, and a few other 
reducing agents. The calculated rates of solution do not give an entirely 
satisfactory constant value, but the results show that the rate is 
dependent upon (1) the nature of the reducing agent, (2) its reduc- 
tion-potential, increasing and decreasing with this, and (3) its 
absolute concentration. In presence of a sparingly soluble reducing 
agent, solution of the chromic chloride only takes place provided that 
the agent is also present in the solid state. The author believes that 
the function of the reducing agent is not entirely catalytic, but that 
reaction takes place between this and the chromic chloride. Solution 
is probably preceded by a slight reduction to chromous chloride, the- 
catalytic influence of which is very great ; only a .small quantity of 
this can, however, be formed, since ite potential in solutions of appreci- 
able concentration is greater than that of hydrogen, whilst the 
potential in the solution cannot rise above that of the reducing agent 
present. It has not been proved that the catalytic influence is 
wholly due to chromous chloride. LoeweTs hypothesis {J. PAarm., 
1843, [iii], 4, 424) is discussed and shown to be insufficient, as also is 
Recoiira’s interpretation of it (Abstr., 1886, 669). 

II, The rate of solution of arsenious oxide in presence of sulphuric 
acid, acetic acid, oxalic acid, some alkali salts, ethyl or amyl alcohols. 
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or mannitol has been determined. A constant valae, in agreement 
with the researches of llTojes and Whitney (Abstr., 1897, ii, 479 ), has 
been obtained in each set of experiments for the rate of solution. 
Amyl alcohol slightly decreases the rate,, but all the other substances 
increase it. Hydrogen ions exert a strong catalytic action — sulphuric 
acid haTing a inudh greater influence than acetic acid on account of 
the greater degree of dissociation. The hydroxyl ion is a stronger 
catalyser than the hydrogen ion. The solubility of arsenious oxide in 
these various solvents is not appreciably different from that in pure 
water. J. McO. 

The Standard of Atomic Weights. By Bohuslav Bbauner 
(Zui, anorg. Cheni., 1901, 26, 186 — 202).— A reply to certain objections 
to the standard 0 = 16, which have been raised from the pedagogic 
standpoint, T. B. 

So-called Liquid Crystals. By Gustav Tammank (Ann. FFigs.^ 
1901, [iv], 4, 524—530. Compare Sehenck, Abstr,, 1898, ii, 286, 
563 ; 1899, ii, 360 ; Sehenck and Schneider, Abstr., 1899, ii, 637 ; 
Abegg and Seitz, Abstr., 1899, ii, 623). — It is possible to regard the 
turbid liquids obtained on melting clear crystals of p-azoxyaiiisole or 
jt 3 -azoxyphenetoIe as emulsions of a brown reduction product in the 
fused compounds ; the clear crystals may be regarded as solutions of 
the brown reduction product in the crystals of these compounds. 
The author holds that so-called crystalline liquids have not been 
definitely proved to exhibit characteristic double refraction. The 
temperature at which turbidity disappears is lowered by the addition 
of other substances (Sehenck and Schneidei% ioc. of A), a phenomenon 
which may be attributed simply to an increased solubility of the 
reduction product in presence of other substances. If the so-called 
liquid crystals are really mechanical mixtures of two liquids, it .must 
be possible to separate them, to raise the melting point of the solid 
crystals, and to lower the temperature at which turbidity disappears. 
By repeated distillation in a current of superheated steam, the tem- 
perature at which turbidity disappears in the case of yj-azoxyanisole 
was lowered 6*5 ° ; the experiments, however, are not yet completed. 
Cholesteryl benzoate, which Lehmann regards as giving a crystalline 
liquid on melting, is unsuited for investigation because of its doubtful 

chemical homogeneity. J, C. P. 

Physical Properties of Albuminous Micelles. By Swigel 

PosTERNAK (Ann. Fist. Pasteur, 1901, 15, 85 — 120). — A micelle 

is used to denote the smallest quantity of a colloid which possesses all 
the physical properties of the colloid and is formed by the association 
of molecules of large size. The paper does not lend itself to abstrac-' 
tion. .The precipitation of colloidal substances by solutions of 
chemical reagents depends on the concentration of the ions of the 
latter, B, H. P. 

Devices for Circulating Liquids at Constant Temperature, 
By Ira H. Derby (J, Physical Ghem., 1901, 5, 17 — 20). — The 
apparatus described is stated to realise the following conditions. 
Rapidity of circulation, ease of 'construction, ecoooinj, rapidity of 

17—2 ^ 
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adjustment;, constancy of temperature, great range of temperature. 
Into a large thermostat the ends of the eircuiating tubes dip^ and are 
Med by suction. The reflux tube is encircled by a loosely fitting tube 
ending in a bulb, in which two side holes of about 1 cm. diameter are 
blown. This tube is rapidly rotated by a suitable motor,, and in 
consequence of the centrifugal force, the water is driven out through 
the side holes and drawn through the tubes, whilst further, this 
scattering of the return water through the bath obviates the- necessity 
for an independent stirrer. L. M. J. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Inorganic Chemistry and Physical Chemistry. By Olbmens 
WiNKLEB {Ber.f 1901, 34, 393 — 399). — A plea for the more efficient 
study of inorganic chemistry as distiuct from physical chemistry, 
particularly with reference to its employment in the development of 
the new electrochemical industries. Gr. T. M. 

Combustible Gases of the Atmosphere : Atmospheric Hydro- 
gen. By Armand Gautier (Ann, Ghim, Phys,^ 1901, [iii], 22, 
5 — 110).— A detailed account of work already published, containing 
also a discussion as to the origin of atmospheric hydrogen not suitable 
for abstraction (compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 535, 537, 640, 641 ; 1899, 
ii, 149 ; 1900, ii, 469, 537, 538, 720 ; and this vo].,ii, 14, 92, and 171). 

G. T. M. 

Explosion of Mixtures of Combustible Vapours or Fumes 
and Air. By K. Kubierschky (Zeit, ungew. Chem., 1901, 14, 
129 — 132). — The following percentages show the least amount of 
vapour which will explode with 100 volumes of air: benzene, 1*4; 
toluene, 1*4 ; ethyl alcohol, 4*0 ; methyl alcohol, 7*8 ; acetone, 2*7 ; ethyl 
ether, TS ; carbon disulphide, 4'1. The gases resulting from the com- 
bustion of alcohol have a higher specific heat than those from benzene 
and similar hydrocarbons, so that the latter are better for use with 
explosion motors. Carbon disulphide readily explodes with air j when 
the carbon disulphide is in excess, sulphur separates, and when the air 
is in excess, sulphur trioxide is formed. A mixture of 2 parts of 
benzene with 3 parts of carbon tetrachloride will not explode with air, 
but burns quietly with a very luminous flame. For the preparation 
of these explosive mixtures, it is not necessary that the combustible 
substance should be vaporised, since air, in which the combustible 
substance is suspended as a mist or fumes, behaves in the same 
manner as a mixture of air and the vaporised substance. 

B. H. P. 

Method for Determining the Molecular Weight of Ozone. 
By Albert Ladehbueg (Per., 1901, 34, 631 — 635). — The molecular 
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weight of ozone was determined by weighing a bulb, first when filled 
with oxygen, and then when filled with a quantity of the same sample 
of oxygen ozonised to the extent of 4 to 8 per cent. ; the increase in 
weight gave the weight of active oxygen, and the total volume of ozone 
was determined by absorption with turpentine. The mean of five 
determinations of the molecular weight was 47*78, the extreme values 
being 45*3 and 50*4. T. M. L. 

Sulphuryl Fluoride. A New G-as. By Henei Moissan and 
Pierre Lebeau (Compt. rencL , 1901, 132, 374 — 381. Compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 341, 472). — Sulphmyl fluoride, S02F2> prepared bypassing 
fluorine into an apparatus containing sulphur dioxide so disposed that 
the former gas as it reaches the latter is strongly heated by means of 
a platinum wire placed at the inner end of the inlet tube and rendered 
incandescent by an electric current. Without this device, the combina- 
tion of the gases is delayed, and then subsequently takes place with 
explosive violence. The new gas may also be obtained by passing 
fluorine into moist hydrogen sulphide, when the former bums quietly 
with a blue flame ; the product also contains silicon fluoride, sulphur 
hexafluoride, and thionyl fluoride ; when the experiment is performed 
in glass vessels, the presence of moisture is not essential, the necessary 
oxygen being derived from the action of the hydrogen fluoride pro- 
ditped on the silica. The sulphury 1 fluoride, freed from the other 
products by washing with water and with copper sulphate solution, is 
dried over fused potassium fluoride, liquefied, and fractionated in a 
vacuum. 

The compound is a colourless, odourless gas boiling at - 52° and 
melting at —120°, its vapour pressures at —120® and —80° being 
65 and 241 mm. respectively. It is stable at temperatures below a dull 
red heat, but when strongly heated in glass vessels it interacts with 
the silica, yielding silicon fluoride, sulphur trioxide, and small quantities 
of sulphur dioxide. Sulphuryl fluoride is insoluble in concentrated 
sulphuric acid, but 1 part of the gas dissolves in 10 parts of water at 
9°, whilst alcohol absorbs three times its volume of the compound at 
the same temperature ; it is slowly absorbed by aqueous solutions of 
potassium, calcium, or barium hydroxides, and is rapidly dissolved by 
alcoholic solutions of the alkali hydroxides. Fluorine is without action 
on the gas even at 200°, and oxygen produces but a slight decomposi- 
tion even by the aid of the electric spark ; hydrogen at red heat 
furnishes a white, solid substance yielding sulphuric and hydrofluoric 
acids on treatment with water. Sulphur and selenium readily decom- 
pose the gas at a red heat with the formation of silicon fluoride and 
their respective lower oxides ; phosphorus, arsenic, carbon, and boron, 
on the other hand, have no action on the compound ; silicon pro- 
duces a slight decomposition, but the reaction is not complete even 
after 1 hour. 

Iron and magnesium do not interact with the gas even at a red heat, 
sodium and calcium, however, completely absorb it, forming the corre- 
sponding sulphides and fluorides, the reaction with sodium being 
employed in the analysis of the compound. 

A mixture of hydrogen sulphide and the new fluoride, when heated 
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to a dull red heat, yields a deposit of sulphur, but no change occurs 
when the fluoride is heated with hydrogen chloride. 

A white solid compound, SOgl’gjSNH^, soluble in water, is produced 
by the direct union of its generators at the ordinary temperature. 

G. T. M. 

Preparation and Properties of Sulphammoninm. ,By Henei 
Moissaf (OompL rend,, 1901, 132, 510 — 518. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 
152). — The octahedral, prismatic, and insoluble modifications of sulphur 
are not affected by dry liquid ammonia at — SO'^, but dissolve yielding 
purple solutions when the temperature rises to —38®, and 

— ITS® respectively. The solutions thus obtained seem to contain 
the sulphur in a state of combination, for they solidify at tempera- 
tures 4® or 5® below the melting point of solid ammonia without 
depositing any of the element. Moreover, quantitative experiments 
indicate that sulphur is quite insoluble in liquid ammonia at tempera- 
tures below that at which the purple coloration is developed. The 
name sulpkammonium is given to the substance whose existence is 
thus indicated ; the product, however, appears to vary considerably in 
composition, at ~ 28® corresponding with the formula S(NH 3 ) 2 , 2 NH 3 , 
and at 0 — 20® with Sulphammonium is stable at 

comparatively high temperatures, its solution, when heated in sealed 
tubes from —11*5® to 90®, being intensely coloured at higher tem- 
peratures, however, the colour fades, and entirely disappears at 131°, 
the critical temperature of ammonia. The globules of melted sulphur 
now noticed on the sides of the tubes remain undissoived until the 
temperature of the ammonia falls to 100®; at this point, the colora- 
. tion reappears and increases in intensity as the temperature falls. 

In sealed tubes at 20®, the sulphammonium is partially dissociated, 
equilibrium being attained when the solution contains 30 per cent, of 
sulphur ; wiien the pressiii’e is released, the soluble product is com- 
pletely decomposed with the deposition of sulphur. The coloration 
developed by adding sulphur to liquid ammonia maintained at — 35® 
under the ordinary pressure is very faint, the dissociation of the sulph- 
animonium, under these conditions, being almost complete. In sealed 
tubes, on the other hand, the amount of sulphur dissolved in a given 
quantity of ammonia increases as the temperature diminishes, and 
well-defined sulphur crystals may be produced by slowly raising to 
20° the temperature of solutions prepared at — 40®, 

Red, fern-like leaflets of the solid sulphammonium are produced by 
submitting a mixture of nitrogen and ammonia at — 12® to a pressure 
of 45 atmospheres in the presence of sulphur. Sulphammonium has a 
very characteristic absorption spectrum, this property serving as a 
means of detecting small quantities of sulphur. An ammonia solution 
containing 0*0061 per cent, of sulphur has a distinctly red colour, 
and gives an absorption spectrum containing two bands, one cutting 
off the orange and yellow parts of the spectrum, the other the whole 
of the blue rays with portions of the green and violet. A more concen- 
trated solution cuts off all the light except a green band and the least 
'refrangible portion of * the red end of the spectruih, Sulphammonium ^ 
; AM'^Iyesin absolute alcohol and ether, in the latter case yielding at' 
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”” 80° a purple solution turning blue on dilution ; at — 40°^ boweverj 
the product is decomposed, with liberation of sulphur. Liquids 
miscible with ammonia lower its vapour pressure, and consequently 
increase the dissociation of sulphammonium ; this substance yields, with 
benzene and carbon disulphide, brown and blue solutions respectively, 
whilst carbon tetrachloride yields colourless crystals and an orange com- 
pound dissociating under the ordinary pressure. Sulphammonium inter- 
acts with many substances, yielding sulphur derivatives ; with iodine, it 
furnishes a compound of ammonia and sulphur iodide, and with calcium- 
ammonia either white calcium monosulphide or the corresponding red 
persulphide, depending on the proportions of the reagents. Mercuric, 
lead, and manganese chlorides and the oxides of zinc and calcium inter- 
act with sulphammonium, giving rise to unstable products ; mercury 
also is attacked, with the formation of the black sulphide, whilst 
selenium and the alkali haloid salts are not affected. G. T. M. 

Eeplaoements in the Salphur-Selenium-Tellurinxn Group. 
By Feiedrich Keafft and O. Steiner {Ber,, 1901, 34, 560—565). — 
When phenyl selenide, SePhg, is heated nearly to the boiling point 
with sulphur, diphenyl sulphide is produced and selenium liberated, 
the reaction being practically quantitative at 300°. Phenyl 
telluride undergoes a similar change when heated with sulphur, 
tellurium and phenyl sulphide being formed. Phenyl sulphide, on 
the other hand, is not affected by oxygen, whilst phenyl ether, when 
heated at 350° with sulphur, yields phenyl sulphide. It seems 
probable that in ail these cases additive compounds are first formed. 
In the last case, this product would be phenyl sulphoxide, SOPh^, 
and this substance itself decomposes slowly at 340° into phenyl 
sulphide and oxygen (Krafft and Lyons, Abstr., 1896, i, 297). In 
the same way, the preparation of phenyl sulphide and selenide from 
sulphobenzide, SO^Ph^, by heating with sulphur or selenium, probably 
depends on the formation of an intermediate additive compound. Oxy- 
phenyldisulpliide, SO^'SPhg, which would be formed by sulphur is 
known (Otto, Jnnaie7i, 1868, 145, 318), and this, Avhen heated, 
actually yields sulphur dioxide and phenyl sulphide. 

Selenious oxide is readily decomposed by sulphur at the temperature 
of melting sulphur. This replacement can be carried out as a lecture 
experiment in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide in a sealed tube. After 
cooling, the tube is found to contain black selenium and liquid sulphur 
dioxide, 

Selenic acid is converted by sulphur at 55° into selenioins acid, 
sulphuric acid being produced at the same time. W hilst the affinity 
for oxygen appears to decrease as the atomic weight rises in this 
group, that for chlorine increases, tellurium tetrachloride being the most 
stable, and sulphur tetrachloride the most easily decomposed. Corre- 
sponding with this, it is found that sulphur dichloride is decomposed 
both by selenium and tellurium, free sulphur being formed in both 
cases, together with a chloride of the element employed. A. H. 

Replacements in the Phosphorus- Arsenic-Antimony Group. 
By Friedrich Keafft and R. Keumanh (Ber.^ 1901, 34, 565 — 569), — 
In the phosphorus group, it is found that arsenic replaces phosphorus, 
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and antimony both arsenic and phosphorus in the oxides, sulphides^ 
and chlorides, whilst the order of replacement is the reverse of this 
wiih the tri phenyl compounds. Phosphorous oxide is quantitatively 
decomposed by an excess of arsenic at 290®, arsenious oxide and phos- 
phoruvs being produced, whilst both phosphorous and arsenious oxides 
are decomposed in a similar manner by antimony. In the same way, 
phosphorus trisulphide is decomposed by arsenic and by antimony, and 
arsenic trisulphide by antimony, at temperatures above 300®, more 
than 90 per cent, of the theoretical amount of product being in each 
ease obtained. Phosphorus trichloride is scarcely affected by arsenic, 
but when a little arsenic chloride is added, the reaction proceeds almost 
quantitatively at 200®. The decomposition of phosphorus trichloride 
by antimony has previously been observed (Baudrimont, Ann. Ghim. 
Fkys.f^ 1864, [iv], 2, 5), and arsenic chloride undergoes a similar 
decomposition at 200°. On the other hand, triphenylarsine is quanti- 
tatively decomposed by phosphorus at 300°, whilst triphenylstibine is 
similarly decomposed by arsenic at 350®. A. H. 

Phenyl Teiluiide and the Atomic Weight of Tellurium. 
By O. Steineb (Ber., 1901, 34,'^ 570 — 572). — Phenyl telluride is 
readily volatile, and can be prepared pure and free from admixture 
with other compounds. The author has therefore very carefully 
estimated the carbon and hydrogen in this compound by combustion 
in presence of lead chromate, and from these results calculated the 
atomic weight of tellurium. The mean of five determinations gives 
the number 126*4 (oxygen = 16), which is distinctly less than the 
atomic weight of iodine, 126*85. An error of 0*1 per cent, in the 
carbon affects the atomic weight of tellurium by 0*5, and the separate 
numbers obtained vary from 126*1 to 126*7. The result is only 
regarded as a preliminary one to be confirmed by a direct estimation 
of the tellurium. A. H, 

Detection of Nitrogen in Arsenic, and the Conversion of 
Arsenic into Antimony, By Feibdbigh Fittica {Ghem. Zdt.y 
1901, 25, 41. Compare Ohristomanos, this voL, ii, 59). — Nitrogen in 
arsenic may readily be detected by conversion into boron nitride ; the 
boron and arsenic are heated at 250 — 300®, and then extracted first 
with nitric, and then with hydrochloric acid, when the nitride remains 
undissolved j the solution, in addition to arsenic acid, contains a con- 
siderable amount of antimony chloride. In the author's opinion, the 
arsenic is resolved into nitrogen and antimony (compare this vol,, ii, 59). 

J. J. S. 

Detection of Nitrogen in Arsenic, <fec. By Gabl Arnold and 
F. Mcjrach (Ghem. Zeit, 1901, 25, 131). — Fittica (preceding abstract) 
has^ stated that arsenic when heated with boron yields, not only 
antimony, but also boi*on nitride, and consequently contains nitrogen. 
The authors have repeated the experiments, using pure boron, prepared 
by igniting anhydrous borax with magnesium powder in a cuiTent of 
hydrogen. Not a trace of hydrogen or antimony could be obtained 
from pure arsenic. L, de K. 
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Behavioiir of Arsenions Oxide towards Permanganate. By 
Otto KtSMhmQ (Ber., 1901, 34, 404—406, Compare this voL, ii, 38), 
— When slightly alkaline solutions of arsenious oxide containing zinc 
siiiphate are titrated with standard potassium permanganate solution, 
the colour rapidly disappears in the cold until 70 — 80 per cent, of the 
oxide is oxidised ; beyond this point the coloration persists, and is 
destroyed only on prolonged heating of the solution at the temperature 
of the water-bath. 

Arsenious oxide, when dissolved in boiling 30 — 40 per cent, sulphuric 
acid, is rapidly oxidised by the permanganate without the employment 
of zinc sulphate ; towards the close of the titration, the solution requires 
to be heated for 1 — 2 minutes after each addition of oxidising agent. 

G. T. M. 

Action of Hydrogen Sulphide on Boron Bromide. By Alfred 
Stock and Otto Poppenberg {Ber., 1901, 34, 399 — 403 ). — Metatkioboric 
acid, B 2 S 3 ,H 2 S, prepared by saturating a hot solution of boron bromide 
in carbon disulphide or benzene with dry hydrogen sulphide, crystal- 
lises from these solvents in long, white needles having an odour of 
hydrogen sulphide ; this gas is evolved when the crystals are heated 
at 100°, and on raising the temperature to 300° pure boron sulphide 
remains. The molecular weight, as determined by the cryoscopic method 
in benzene, corresponds with that required by the above formula. 
During the preparation of the thio-acid, the tube conveying the 
hydrogen sulphide into the boron bromide solution rapidly becomes 
choked with crystals of the product, and the paper includes a descrip- 
tion and sketch of an apparatus devised to overcome this difficulty. 
The thio-acid is energetically decomposed by water with the formation 
of hydrogen sulphide and boric acid ; it undergoes a similar decomposi- 
tion with alcohol, and appears to combine with ether ; it diSers 
markedly from the trisulphide in its solubility in benzene and carbon 
disulphide, one part dissolving in five parts of either of these solvents. 

Hydrogen sulphide has no action on boron chloride below a dull red 
heat, and even then the reaction is .only incomplete, the product 
being a mixture of boron sulphide and unaltered chloride. 

G. T, M. 

Argon and its Companions. By William Ramsay and Morris 
W. Travers (Froc, Eo^. Soc., 1901, 67, 329 — 333, Compare Abstr., 
1898, ii, 574 ; 1899, ii, 211). — The phosphorus previously used to 
remove oxygen from the mixture of atmospheric gases has been found 
to contain carbon, and the spectrum formerly attributed to a new 
element metargon is now referred to some carbon compound. 

When a large amount of liquid air is allowed to evaporate quietly, 
the residue, after removal of the oxygen and nitrogen, consists of 
krypton, xenon, and argon, the last-mentioned being the main con- 
stituent. Argon is the most volatile of the three, and the separate 
gases may be obtained by alternate liquefaction and evaporation. At 
the temperature of boiling air, krypton has a considerable vapour 
pressure, whilst that of xenon is hardly appreciable. 

To obtain neon and helium, the gas escaping from an air liquefier is 
used ; this gas ' (consisting largely of nitrogen) is liquefied, and a 
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ciiiTeiifc of air is Mown throngk the liquid ; the first portion 
liquid to evaporate contains most of the neon and heliiim presenfi^ 
in the air^ along with oxygen, nitrogen, and argon. The oxygen 
and nitrogen are removed in the nsnal- manner, and fractional dis- 
tillation separates the neon and helium from the argon. I^eon may 
he obtained free from helium by a few fractionations at the tempera- 
ture of boiling hydrogen ; neon is liquefied or perhaps solidified at 
this temperature, whilst helium remains in the gaseous state. 

The five gases, helium, neon, argon, krypton, and xenon are all 
inoiioatomic, for the ratio of the specific heats, as determined by 
Kundt's method, is T66 in each case. Other physical constants are 
given below : 


Eef ractivity (air =1) 

Density (0= 16) 

Boiling point (abs. at 760 mm.) 

Critical temperature (abs.) 

Critical pressure (metres) 

Yapour pressure ratio 

Weight (grams) of 1 cub, cm. liquid 
Molecular volume 


Argon. 

0-968 

19‘96 

86 - 9 ° 

155*6° 

40*2 

0*0850 

1*212 

32*92 


Krypton. 

1’449 

40- 88 
121-33° 
210-5° 

41- 24 
0-0467 
2-155 

37-84 


Xenon, 

2*364 

64 

163*9° 

287*7° 

43*5 

0*0675 

3*52 

36*40 


'The refractivities of helium and neon are 0*1238 and 0*2345, 
their densities are 1*98 and 9*97 respectively; the critical tempera- 
ture of neon is below 68° abs. 

The compressibilities of the gases were measured ,at 11*2° and 
237'3°. At 11 '2° as is known, the product for hydrogen increases 
with rise of pressure, whilst for nitrogen it first decreases and then 
increases. With helium, the increase is more rapid than with hydro- 
gen ; with argon, there is first a considerable decrease followed at very 
high pressures by a gentle increase, although the product does not 
reach the theoretical value at 100 atmospheres pressure ; with krypton, 
the change with rise of pressure is a still more marked decrease, and 
with xenon the decrease is very sudden. At the higher temperature, 
the results are more difficult to interpret. 

Tiie spectra of the gases have been ' measured by E. C. 0. Baly, 
The colour of a neon tube is extremely brilliant and of an orange- 
pink hue ; that of krypton is pale violet, and that of xenon is sky- 
bliie. 

The authors hold ‘that the gases form a series in the* periodic 
table (He = 4, Hess 20, A = 40, Kr = 82, X=]28) between that of 
fluorine and that of sodium. They exhibit gradations in properties 
such as refractive index, atomic volume, melting point and boiling 
point, and the specific heat ratio has the same value for each gas. 
If the densities be regarded as identical with the atomic weights, 
as in the ease of diatomic gases like hydrogen and oxygen, there is 
no place for the new elements in the periodic table. J, C. B, 

' Some' Conditions of Reversibility. By Albert Colson {€om0. 
remd., 1901, 132, 467 — 469). — When dry silver carbonate is heated 
in absence of . water vapour, there is a definite dissociation pressure 
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For a given temperature, wliatever the mass of tlie silver carbonate, 
but tbe reaction is not reversible. In presence of a small quantity of 
water vapour, however, it is reversible. 

Carbon monoxide reduces silver oxide energetically at 10 % but at — 21 ° 
there is very little reduction, although sometimes the gas is absorbed 
or is replaced by an equal volume of carbon dioxide, silver carbonate 
being formed. 

Bed mercuric oxide has no action on carbon monoxide in the dark 
at the ordinary temperature, but the yellow oxide rapidly converts it 
into carbon dioxide. In the light, the red oxide blackens slowly in 
contact with carbon monoxide, and carbon ■ dioxide is formed, whilst 
the yellow oxide rapidly absorbs carbon monoxide, causing a reduction 
of pressure simultaneously with the formation of carbon dioxide. 

Action of Acids on Carbonates of the Alkaline Barth 
Metals in Presence of Alcohol, By C. Vall^ie {Gompt. rend,, 
1901, 132, 677 — 678). — Calcium carbonate, when suspended in abso- 
lute alcohol, was decomposed with extreme slowness by sulphuric or 
acetic acid, the time required for the complete neutralisation of the 
acid being 4 months in the former case and 3^ in the latter ; similar 
results were obtained with nitric acid. Analogous experiments were 
made with strontium and barium carbonates, and it was found that 
the velocity of reaction in the case of the latter compound was much 
less than in that of the calcium salt. On employing dilute alcohol 
as the medium, the velocity of neutralisation is greatly increased, the 
rate of change diminishing with the time, and being proportional to 
the amount of water present ; the reaction is not notably affected by 
temperature. ' G. T. M, 

Atomic Weight of Calomm. By Alexandee Heezfeld [and 
Carl Stiepel] {Ber,, 1901, 34, 559 — 560). — The atomic weight of 
calcium obtained as a mean of three analyses of calcium carbonate, 
prepared from a solution of calcium hydrogen carbonate, is 39*673 
(hydiogen =1) or 39*962 {oxygen =16), A. H. 

Formation and Composition of Bleaching Powder. By Hugo 
Ditz {Zeit, migew, Ghem., 1901,' 14, 3 — 14, 25 — 31, 49 — 57, and 
105 — 111). — According to the author, at low temperatures, 2 mols. of 
calcium hydroxide react with 1 mol. of chlorine, yielding the compound 
CaOjCaCi^OOljH^O, which, if the temperature is not kept very low, 
undergoes dissociation under the influence of water into calcium 
hydroxide and the compound CaCl’OClyHgO ; the hydroxide then 
reacts with more chlorine, yielding the -compound 2 CaCl- 001,11^,0 
-l-CaO,CaChO 01 ,H 2 O 4 -H 2 O or 6 CaCl- 0 Cl,H 2 O-hCaO,CaChO 0 i,Il 2 O 
-fHgO. With an increase in the amount of water present, it is 
possible to obtain bleaching powders of higher percentage, until finally 
a product containing only 0*61 per cent, of unchlorinated calcium oxide, 
in the form of CaOjCaOl'OCbH^O, results. 

The reactions may be written generally, 2 nGa(OH ),7 + (2n l)CaCl 2 = 
{%n 2 )CaCi* 0 Cl,H 20 '+ CaO,Ca 01 -OOl,H 20 + HgO. 

The compound CaOjCaCl'OCljHgO does not lose its water at 100° ; 
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at higher temperatures, oxygen is evolved and the compound 
OaO^CaClg^HgO left behind. 

The compound CaCl'OCljHgO, which probably has the double molecular 
formula, evolves chlorine and water when heated at 100® in an atmo- 
sphere of dry carbon dioxide, leaving the compound CaOjCaChOCijHgO. 

, J. J. B. 

Formation of Magnesium Nitride by Heating Magnesium 
in Air. By Wilhelm Eidmann and L. Moeser [Ber,, 1901, 34, 
390 — 393). — Magnesium nitride can be prepared by heating in air 
magnesium powder mixed with a number of oxides of metals which 
readily oxidise, and also by heating with certain metals and carbides. 

A mixture of equal parts of iron and magnesiumy heated in an un- 
covered crucible, gave a crude product containing 36 per cent, of the 
nitride. 

By heating magnesium powder strongly in a covered crucible with 
a minute opening in the cover, a lower layer of nitride is formed, 
covered with unchanged magnesium, and a surface layer of oxide. By 
carefully regulating the conditions, as much as 78 — 80 per cent, of 
nitride can be obtained in the product, a value approaching very 
nearly to that required for a complete absorption of the oxygen and 
nitrogen of the air (calc. 82’3 per cent.). T. M. L. 

Action of SubBtituted Ammonia Bases on Zinc Salts, and 
a New Method for the Estimation of Zinc. By W. Herz {ZeiL 
amrg* Ghem,^ 1901, 26, 90 — 93). — When a solution of zinc sulphate is 
treated with methylamine or dimethylamine, a quantitative reaction 
takes place and zinc hydroxide and the sulphate of the base are formed. 

In the case of methylamine, an excess of this compound forms complex 
compounds with the precipitated zinc hydroxide, but these complex 
compounds are not formed with dimethylamine. 

Zinc can be estimated accurately by precipitating the zinc salt with 
excess of dimethylamine, the precipitate of zinc hydroxide being then 
treated in the usual manner, E. 0. B, 

Alkali-Copper Carbonates. By Max GrEdOBE (Bcr., 1901, 34, 
429— 4:32),' — The silky, greenish-blue needles, which slowly form 
from a mixture of potassium hydrogen carbonate and copper sulphate 
solutions, probably have the composition 8Cii0,2K2C03,TC02!l7H20. 
Sodium copper carbonate, Na20O3,OuCO3,3H2O, separates in the form 
of clusters of bright blue crystals, when a mixture is made of solutions 
of sodium, sodium hydrogen carbonate, and copper carbonate. 

B. H. P. 

Nature of Lead Amalgams. By Henry Pay and Edward 
North (Amer, Chem. «/., 1901, 25, 216 — 231). — Amalgams of lead 
were prepared of varying composition, and their rate of heating or 
cooling examined by means of a platinum-rhodium thermoelectric 
couple immersed in them, a marked decrease in the rate indicating 
the melting point. As the percentage of lead increases, the melting 
point remains practically constant ; it is slightly above that of pur© 
mercury, - 39-4®. These amalgams are not entirely liquid ; they grow , 
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more and' more pasty as the percentage of lead increases. By centri- 
fngalising them in a chamois bag, crystals are obtained of the com- 
position PbgHg (compare Joule, this Journ,, 1863, 16, 378). When the 
percentage of lead has reached 65, the amalgam is entirely solid ; the 
melting point is 177®, and now increases proportionally to the increase 
in the lead until the melting point of pure lead is reached. These 
facts suggest that lead and mercury form a compound, Pb^Hg, which 
is isomorphous with lead, and miscible with it, but only slightly soluble 
in mercury. The micro-structure of the solid amalgams confirms this 
idea of isomorphism ; no separation into constituents is visible when 
these amalgams are etched. C. F. B. 

Behaviour of Lead Salts in Solution. By Carl L. voiiF Enbe 
{ZeiL anorg. Chem,^ 1901, 26, 129 — 166). — The solubility of lead 
chloride in water containing hydrochloric acid and potassium chloride 
is determined. At 25*2®, the saturated solution of lead chloride in 
pure water contains 0 0388 gram-mol. per litre, the addition of hydro- 
chloric acid diminishes the solubility, a minimum solubility of 0*00441 
gram-mol. per litre being attained in 1*02 6 A hydrochloric acid; the 
solubility then increases, becoming 0*1643 gram-mol. per litre in 
12*05iY acid. Similar results are obtained with potassium chloride, 
the minimum solubility, 0*00483 gram-mol. per litre (at 25*2°), being 
reached in 1*5018 W potassium chloride solution. 

The application of the theory of the solubility of mixed electrolytes 
containing a common ion to the above results leads the author (certain 
plausible assumptions being made) to the conclusion that the aqueous 
solution of lead chloride is dissociated partly into PbCi*, partly into 
Pb** ions. In the saturated solution, 6*2 per cent, of the salt is 
undissociated, 50*1 per cent, is dissociated into Pb“* and 201' ions, 
and 43*7 per cent, into PbCl* and 01' ions. Practically none of it is 
hydrolysed. 

The solubility of lead bromide in water at 25*2® is 0*02628 gram- 
mol., and that of lead iodide 0*00158 gram-mol. per litre. 

All three lead salts are more soluble in presence of nitric acid or 
potassium nitrate, which is explained by the formation of PhN’O^*’ 
ions; this diminishes the number of Pb** ions in solution and so 
causes dissociation of a further quantity of lead chloride which is 
replaced by the dissolution of the solid salt. T. E. 

Dissolution of Solid Metals in Mercury, and more generaEy 
in other Fused Metals. By M. Berthelot {Compt. rend,^ 1901, 
132, 290 — 291). — The liquids obtained by the dissolution of metals in 
mercury and fused metals are to be compared with emulsions rather 
than with ordinary solutions, and the spontaneous solidification of 
certain amalgams used in dentistry may be regarded as analogous to 
coagulation. The softening and disintegrating action of mercury on 
metals resembles the action of water on colloidal substances, either 
organic or inorganic. The results of the author's previous experi- 
ments on the heats of transformation of allotropic modifications of 
silver and on the heats of formation of silver amalgams are independent 
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of our ideas as to the nature of metallic soliitionSi sincSj in the 
experiments referred to, the final states were identical in all cases and 
the , heat developed therefore truly represented the differences in the 
energy of the initial states. hi. L. 

Indiuin. By Camille Chabrie and Etienne Rengabe {Oompt 
rend,, 1901, 1323 472 — 475). — Dilute aqueous solutions -of indium 
csesium alum, when boiled for a long time, yield a precipitate of indium 
oxide free from cmsiuni or sulphuric acid ; whilst indium rubidium 
alum is almost completely decomposed, and yields a precipitate of 
indium oxide containing also sulphuric acid and rubidium. The com- 
position of indium rubidium alum agrees with that reqnmed by the 
ordinary formula j 100 parts of water dissolve 44*28 parts of the salt 
at 15^. 

The boiling points of solutions of indium acetylacetonate in ethylene 
bromide show that the indium is tervalent ; similar experiments with.- 
aluminiiim and iron acetylacetonates show that those metals are also 
tervalent under the same conditions. Combes^ determination of the 
vapour density of aluminium acetylacetonate also showed that the 
aluminium was tervalent. It would seem clear therefore, that indium 
is analogous to iron and aluminium, and there is little reason to doubt 
that at the ordinary temperature the formula of its chloride is lUgCl^. 
It is noteworthy, however, that indium readily forms an amalgam 
and in this respect resembles the metals of the zinc group. 

, 0. H. B. 

A New Cobalt Silicide. By Paul Lebeau {Compt. rend,, 1901, 
132, 556 — 558. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 427). — Cobalt silieide, CoSi, 
is produced in the form of prismatic needles by heating for 4 — 5 
minutes in a carbon crucible placed in the electric furnace a mixture 
of copper silicide and metallic cobalt; when an electric current of 
950 amperes and 50 volts is employed, the yield is 95 per cent. 
theoretical. The new compound melts at 1300*^ in a current of hydr- ... 
ogee,, and has sp, gr. 6*30 at 20'^. 

Cobalt silicide is decomposed into fluorides with incandescence 
when gently heated in a current of fluorine ; chlorine reacts only at a 
dull red heat ; hydrogen fluoride or chlorl p decomposes the substance 
at high temperatures, yielding hydrogen the corresponding haloid 
compounds of silicon and cobalt. Sulphur;'; ;lias no action on the com- 
pound at the fusing point ■ of glass ; oxygdn, nitrogen, ammonia, and 
steam, under these conditions, decompose the silicide only superficially ; 
hydrogen sulphide, at high tempei'atures, gives rise to sulphides of 
cobalt and silicon. Nitric and sulphuric acids do not attack the 
silicide ; it dissolves, however, slowly in aqua regia, and more rapidly 
in hydrochloric acid, 

Cobalt silicide is insoluble in dilute alkaline solutions, but is decom- 
posed by the alkali hydroxides, either fused or in concentrated solutions. 
Fused potassium nitrate and potassiuni hydrogen sulphate have no 
action on the substance ; melted potassium carbonate attacks it only 
slowly, , G. T. M, 
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Ammoniaoal Arsenates of Oobalt and Nickel ; Application in 
the Estimation of Arsenic. By 0. Ducru (Ami. Ghinu Fliys,, 
1901, [vii], 22, 160 — 238. Compare this voL, ii, 23, 73, 125),: — A 
detailed account of work already published. C-. T, M. 

Action of Water on Molybdenum PentacMoride. By 
Marcel Guichaed {Bull Soc. Ghim., 1901, [iii], 25, 188—191). — The 
liquid obtained by the action of %vater on molybdenum, pentachioiide 
exhibits all the characters .of a solution of the tetrachloride, and 
quantitative experiments show that decomposition occurs according to 
the equation 2MoCl5-f“3H20 = MoCl4 4-Mo03 4- 6HCL When exposed 
to the air, the solution becomes blue, and then contains the oxide 
Mo02,4Mo03. ‘ K L. 

New Crystallised Molybdenum Sulphate. By G. Bailhaghb 
{Goinpt rend,i 1901, 132, 475 — 478). — When a rapid current of 
hydrogen sulphide is passed through a boiling solution of molybdenum 
trioxide in six times its weight of sulphuric acid, the compound 
Mo 205,2S03 is obtained as a mass of black, olive prisms, slowly but 
completely soluble in water, and yielding a deep brown solution if 
kept out of contact with air. When exposed to air, the compound 
deliquesces and its aqueous solution becomes green and then blue. The 
brown solution is readily oxidised to molybdic acid ; when mixed with an 
alkali molybdate, it yields the blue molybdenum oxide, and when mixed 
with an alkali it yields a soluble molybdate and a precipitate of hydrated 
molybdenum dioxide. 

When heated alone, the compound yields molybdic, sulphuric, and 
sulphurous oxides; hot sulphuric acid converts it into the com- 
pound MoOgjSOg ; hydrogen at a red heat converts it into molybdenum 
dioxide and sulphuric acid, and dry ammonia also reduces it at a dull 
red heat. When heated with an intimate mixture of sodium chloride 
or' bromide, it yields molybdenum oxychloride, MoOgClg, or the oxy- 
bromide, together with molybdenum dioxide, sodium anhydrosulphate, 
and sodium anhydromolybdaterthe proportions of the two latter 
depending on the duration of the operaAon. C. H. B. 

Eeduction of Molybdosulpburic Acid by Alcohol By E. 

■ Pechakd {Gompt. rend,, 1901, 132, 628 — 631). — When alcohol is 
^'aduaily added to a solution of molybdic acid in sulphuric acid and 
“Whe liquid warmed on the water-bath for a short time, diluted, and 
neutralised with ammonia, a crystalline precipitate is produced which 
consists of a mixture of two compounds^ one, of the composition 
5NH3,Mo02S03,7MoOg,8H20, crystallising in blue, hexagonal plates, 
and the other,, 3NH3,MoO2SO3,7MoO3,10H2O, in dark blue prisms; 
the latter is converted into the former by the further action of 
amm Both these compounds are very soluble in water, but in- 
sokfrfe in solutions of ammonium salts ; they are only very slowly 
decomposed by alkalis or nitric acid at the ordinary temperature, and 
are therefore more stable than ’the other' blue compounds of molyb- 
denum which have been described. Analogous compounds' containing 
potassium, and both potassium and ammonium, have also been obtained, 
but the corresponding sodium salt is too soluble to admit of isolation. 

The prolonged reduction of ^ molybdic acid by alcohol at the ordinary 
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temperature results ia the formation pi a compound which crystallises 
in sleederj black needles and has possibly the composition 

7Mo03,2Mo02,7S03,Aq, 

whilst if the operation is effected at 100% solutions are obtained which^ 
when cooleclj, are immediately decomposed by ammonia. ; H. L. 

Tungsten. By Edouabb Defacqz (Inn. Chim. Fkys.j 1901^ [vii]^ 
22j 23S — ^288). — A detailed account of a series of contributions to 
the chemistry of tungsten. The results have, however, already been 
piibilshed (compare Abstr,, 1897, ii, 77, 163, 214; 1898, ii, 521; 
1899, ii, 159, 428, 480, 754 ; 1900, ii, 350; this voL, ii, 105). Traces 
of tungsten are most readily detected by fusing the substance under 
examination with potassium hydrogen sulphate, treating the fused 
mass with dilute sulphuric acid, and adding to the extract a few drops 
of phenol or quinol solution ; the former reagent develops a red, and 
the latter a violet, coloration. The phenols in general, and also many 
of the alkaloids, give characteristic reactions with acid solutions of 
tungstic acid. G, T. M. 

New Method of Determining the Atomic Weight of Uranium. 
By Jules Aloy { Gompt , tmd, 1901, 132, 551 — 553). — The atomic 
weight of uranium may be easily and accurately determined by estima- 
ting the relative proportions of nitrogen and the metal in the carefully 
purified nitrate. The nitrogen is estimated by a modification of 
Dumas^ method, and the uranium is weighed as the dioxide, UOg, 
obtained by reducing in a cuirent of hydrogen the residue left on to 
calcining the nitrate in the preceding estimation. It is advantageous 
to employ in this estimation the nitrate, U02(N0g)2,3H20, obtained by 
partially dehydrating the hexahydrate in a desiccator, under diminished 
pressure. Assuming that the atomic weight of nitrogen is 14*04, the 
mean of seven concordant determinations of the atomic weight of 
uranium is 239*4. G. T. M. 

Bnantiotropy of Tin. VI. By Eenst Cohen (Proc. K. Ahad. 
W^temch, Amsterdam, 1901, 3, 469 — 472). — Classical authors, for 
instance, Aristotle, appear to have been aware of the changes which tin 
may undergo at low temperatures. L. M, J. 

Double Oomponnds of Quadrivalent Titanium. By Aether 
Rosenheim and Otto Sghutte (Zeit. miorg. Chem,^ 1901, 26, 239 — 257). 
— Titanium tetrachloride or hydroxide dissolves in fuming hydrochloric 
acid, forming a deep yellow solution. Alcoholic or ethereal solutions 
of hydrochloric acid also dissolve the hydroxide readily, and when the 
ethereal solution is evaporated a microcrystalline, yellowish residue is 
obtained, which may be washed with ether, but cannot be dried without 
decomposition. It appears to be either TiClgjEtgO, or Ti€l3*0H.,Et20. 

Ammonium iiianiekloride^ (NH4)2TiGl0,2H2O, is obtained by 
shaking the solution of titanium tetrachloride in fuming hydrochloric 
acid with the theoretical quantity of ammonium chloride for 12 hours 
in the cold and washing with ether. It is a yellow, crystalline sub- 
stance which very readily loses hydrochloric acid in moist air. 

Pyridim titanichioride, (05H^N)25B[2Ti01g, is deposited in, yellow 
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crystals from a solution of pyridine iiydrochloridej and titanic chloride 
in hydrochloric acid. It decomposes when exposed to ai r or dissolved 
in water. 

Quinoline titanichloridei ( 09 H.jrN) 2 ,H 2 TiCI^, is more stable than the 
foregoing compound. 

Aniline titanichloride, (l:TE[2Ph)^,H^TiC]g, obtained in the same wajj 
is fairly stable in the air. 

AmmoniQtita 7 iium tet 7 'acliloQ*ide^ TiCl^jblNlig, is an amorphous, dark 
yellow powder obtained by passing dry ammonia into an ethereal 
solution of titanium tetrachloride ; it loses ammonia in presence of dry 
calcium chloride, and becomes almost colourless, the residue having the 
composition TiCl4,4NHg. Both compounds are very unstable in 
presence of moist air. 

Titanium teU'achloride pyridme, TiCl^jSOgH^H, was obtained in the 
same way as the analogous ammonia compound. 

Solutions of hydrobromic acid in water, alcohol, or ether dissolve 
titanium tetrabromide or hydroxide, yielding dark red liquids. Prom 
the ethereal solution, a crystalline substance was obtained, which was 
too unstable to permit of analysis. When evaporated in a vacuum, the 
alcoholic solution deposits a colourless, crystalline powder, which is 
stable when exposed to air, and appears to be TiBr(0H)3,lJH20. 

The solution in aqueous hydrobromic acid gives a crystalline com- 
pound with ammonium bromide, which is much less stable than the 
corresponding chloride. 

Pyridine titanihromMe, (CgH5lI)2,H2TiBrg, is obtained by saturating 
with hydrogen bromide a solution containing pyridine hydrobromide 
and titanic acid dissolved in alcoholic hydrogen bromide. This solu- 
tion, when it is not treated with hydrogen bromide, deposits crystals 
of 3(05H5l^,HBr),Ti0Br2. 

The iodine analogues of the compounds above described could not be 
prepared owing to their great instability* 

A solution of titanium tetrachloride in ether acts on lead thio- 
cyanate, yielding what appears to be a titanium salt of a polymeric 
thiocyanic acid, 

Tita^iium sulphates — Ti0S0^,5H20, is obtained by boiling titanic 
hydroxide with alcoholic sulphuric acid and evaporating the alcohol or 
precipitating with excess of ether. The salt, 2K2SO^,3TiOSO4,10H2O, is 
deposited in colourless needles when a concentrated aqueous solution of 
potassium sulphate is added to a saturated solution of titanic acid in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. The ammonium salt, (NH4)2S04,Ti0S04,H20, 
is obtained similarly. 

Titanium Oxalates. — Concentrated solutions of acid ammonium ox- 
alate dissolve titanic acid, forming the sail TiO(0304FH4)2,H20j which 
crystallises in large, transparent, monoclinic crystals. The" oxalate, 
TiOCgH^jEt'OH, is obtained as a white, crystalline precipitate 
readily soluble in water or alcohol by boiling titanic acid with alcoholic 
oxalic acid and precipitating the solution with ether. The compound 
C204(Ti0)20,12H20 is obtained by adding a concentrated solution of 
oxalic acid to a solution of titanic hydroxide in hydrochloric acid 
and precipitating with alcohol. It is insoluble in water and sparingly 
soluble in dilute acids, 
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TchHTGtfBBt — Hot coiic6iitr8bt6d soliitions of acid alkali 
tartrates dissolve precipitated titanium hydroxide readily. The solu- 
tions solidifjj when concentrated, to gelatinous substances possessing 
the composition 2 E^O^STiOg, 30 ^ 11 ^ 5 , JcHgO, x being 6 for the potass- 
ium and 10 for the sodium and ammonium salts. The salt, 
Ti(C4H,Pg)254B[20, was obtained by saturating a concentrated aqueous 
solution of tartaric acid with titanium hydroxide and evaporation. It 
formed a syrup which was dried on porous earthenware. Its solutions 
are characterised by their high specific rotatory power, a solution of 
1*5 grams in 100 c.c. giving [aj^ 140 * 8 ° at 15 ° 

When a solution of titanic acid in hydrochloric acid is treated with 
tartaric acid and a large excess of alcohol, a white, amorphous precipi- 
tate is obtained of the compound C^H40Q(Ti0)20,7H20. It is insolu- 
ble in water, but readily soluble in dilute acids or ammonia. 

T. E. 

Platinum Compounds. By Arturo Miolati and I. Bellucci 
{Gazzeitcif 1900, 30, ii, 588 — 596 ). — The authors have made several 
unsuccessful attempts to prepare compounds of the composition 
PfeX4(OiI)2H25 X representing OX, CNS, or 

Silver dicMoroplaiinicyctnidei Ag2(PtCl2Cy4)2, obtained in the form 
of a pale yellow precipitate, is not decomposed by heating with 
water under pressure or by the action of chlorine. The corre- 
sponding dihromo' and difof^o-salts, forming respectively yellow and 
chestnut precipitates, behave in a similar manner towards water* 
Bromine acts on potassium platothiocyanate according to the 
equation : 2Pt{OXS)4X2 -f Bi^ = Pt(CXS)gK2 4 - Pt(CX8)2 + 2 KBr. 

The reaction between potassium platinithiocyanate and platini- 
bromide gives rise to platinous thiocyanate and potassium bromide. 

Silver platininitrohromidef Pt(N02)4Br2Ag2, is 'obtained as a red 
precipitate which is too unstable to allow of the bromine atoms 
being replaced by hydroxyl groups. T. H. P* 

Some Enthenium ComponndB. By Arturo Miolati and 0. C. 
Taoiuri {GazzeUctii 1900, 30 , ii, ■511 — 529 ). — When chlorine acts on 
a mixture of sodium chloride and ruthenium chloride, mnd the pro- 
duct of the reaction is lixiviated with water, a dark red liquid is 
obtained, containing probably sodium ruthenichloride. If the. solution 
be hot and dilute or be placed in contact with organic substances, 
it becomes more brown in colour and is found to contain ruthenium 
trichloride, since the addition of potassium chloride precipitates the 
compound of the coniposition KgEuCl^^HaO, whilst evaporation of the 
mother liquors yields the substance KgEuCl^. 

OnBuliligtogethersolutionsof sodium ruthenochloride (XagEiiGls) and 
sodium hydPgen sulphite, a minute, crystalline pmp toe of the com- 
position Xa^Eii|^^Gj5)5j2H20, is obtained." The corresponding potassium 
compounds give, addition of aqueous potassium hydroxide, a 
blue compound of composition 0[Eu(S03)4Ke]2,4H20. 

The action of hydrogen sulphite on sodium rutheninitroso- 

chloride ymlds compound 0[Eu(S03)2(X0)Xa2]2,2H20, which 

separates in the fo^ minute, orange-yellow crystals slightly 

\ 
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soluble in cold water. The corresponding potassium compound 
separates in minute needles also containing 2 H 2 O. 

For the analysis of these complex salts, the authors have devised 
special methods, of which a full description is given. T, H. P. 

Bntheniiim and its Oomponnds. By Ubaldo Antony and 
Abolfo Lugohesi {Gazzetta, 1900, 30, ii, 539 — 544 ). — Ruthenimn 
triBulphide^ BuSg, is obtained as a yellowish-brown precipitate when 
hydrogen sulphide is passed into a solution of potassium rutheni- 
chloride kept at 0° In the dry state, the sulphide is readily oxidised 
in the air and becomes heated to incandescence, so that it is necessary 
to dry it in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. 

If the hydi*ogen sulphide and potassium ruthenichloride react at 
80 — 90*^, ruthenium disulphide is obtained as a black precipitate 
which must be dried in the same way as the trisulphide. When 
gently heated in presence of air, even although the latter be diluted 
with nitrogen, a violent explosion occurs. T. H. P. 
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Analysis of Tetrahedrite from Mount Botes, Hungary. By 
JozsEF Loozka {Zeit Eryst Min,, 1901,34, 8-1 — 87). — The following 
results, the mean of two analyses, were obtained with tetrahedral 
crystals of tetrahedrite, of which a crystallographic description is 
given by K. Zimanyi in an accompanying paper {ibid., 78 — 83). The 
streak is dark brownish- black ; on the bright, uneven fracture no 
impurities could be seen. Bp. gr. 4*968. 

S. Sb. As. Cu. Ag. Ph. Pe. Mn. 

25*16 26*61 0*38 37*22 1*51 0*33 0*80 0*69 

Zn. Insol. Total. 

6-59 0-06 99-35 

No simple formula can be deduced from these figures (compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 21). L. J. S. 

Strontianite from Miinster-land. By Joseph Beykiroh {Jakrh, 
Min,, 1901, Beil,~Bd,, 13, 389 — 433). — A description is given of the 
strontianite which occurs with calcite in veins in chalk-marl at various 
localities in Westphalia, In seventeen new analyses the constituents 
vary as follows: SrCOg, 88*69 — 94*29; CaCOg, 5*61 — 11*12 ; traces of 
ferrous carbonate and silica are sometimes present. Sp. gr. 3*628 — 3*728. 
Analyses are also given of calcistrontianite ” (compare Abstr., 1896^ 
ii, 660). Detailed crystallographic and optical determinations are 
also given [a *, 6 : c=a 0*60903 : 1 : 0*72399]. There appears to he a 
connection between the slight variation in the divergence of the optic 

■ 18—2 
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axevS and tlie amount of calcium carbonate present ; tbe latterj there- 
fore, probably replaces strontium carbonate isomorphonsly. 

L. J. S. 

Dolomite [Ankerite] from Magdeburg. By Johannes Fahrbn- 
HORST FatuTwiss ., 1900, 73, 275 — 279). — A mineral referred to 
dolomite occurs with calcite, barytes, pyrites and copper-pyrites in 
crevices in greywacke at Ebendorf near Alagdeburg. Analysis I is of 
colourless, translucent rhombohedra with = 73^50' ; and II of small 
curved rhombohedra with a pearly lustre. [This composition points 
to ankerite rather than dolomite.] 



CaO. 

FeO. 

MgO. 

MnO. 

SiOfi. 

Sp, gr. 

I. 

28*69 

14*01 

11 S5 

0*86 

0*16 

2*96 

II. 

31*95 

10*71 

10-53 

2*37 

0*08 

— 


L, J. S. 

Phosphates from Moravia. By Conrad H. von John {Chem. 
Centr.^ 1901, i, 417 ; from Verlu geoL ReicJisanst,^ Wien, 1900, 337 — 340). 
— The minerals analysed occur in cavities in pegmatite at Cyrilihof 
near (xross-Meseritsch in Moravia ; they are mixtures to which it 
would not be advisable to give special names. I is dark brown and 
amorphous with a sub-conchoidal fracture and a greasy lustre ; it is 
very similar to triplite, but diSers in containing no fluorine ; the 
composition may be represented by + (B’- 2 ^ 3 )s( ^ 2 ^ 5 ) 2 * 

black with a conchoidal fracture and greasy lustre. Ill is dark 
blackish-brown with an irregular earthy fracture. 



PoOs. 

AUO 3 . 

FeO. 

FeA- 

MuO. 

CaO. MgO. 

KgO. 

r. 

39*65 

0*46 

26*09 

9*51 

18*18 

3*86 0*07 

0*81 

II. 

32*50 

— . 

0*36 

26*66 

28*66 

2*68 — 

— 

III. 

31*60 

— 

3*09 

27*91 

26*83 

2*82 — 

— 




rasO. Cl. 

SiOg. 

H^O. 

Total. 




1 . 1-12 0-14 

— 

— 

99*89 




II. 

— — 

0*62 

9*12 

100*60 




III. 

— — .. 

— 

9*16 

101-41 



L. J. S. 


Triplite from Moravia. By Conrad H. ton John {Chem. Oentr., 
1901, i, 416; from Verh. geoL Reichsamt., IVien, 1900,335—337). — 
Massive, dark brown triplite was found in a nest in pegmatite at 
Wien near Cross- Meseritsch in Moravia. It is frequently intergrown 
with large plates of muscovite. On the fresh sub-conchoidal fracture 
it has a greasy lustre. Analysis gave : 

F. PaOg. PeO. MnO, CaO. MgO. K^O, Ka.O. Total. 

8T7 31*29 31*03 31*05 1*42 trace 0*72 0*52 104*20 

This agrees with the usual formula, with Pe : Mn= 1 : L 

L. J. S. 
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Formation of Oceanic Salt Deposits, particularly of the 
Stassfurt Beds. XIX. Maximum Vapour Pressure at 25*^ 
o isolations of the Chlorides and Sulphates of Magnesium 
,and Potassium, the Solutions being Saturated with Sodium 
Chloride : the Formation of Kainite at 25*^. By Jacobus H. 
van't Hofb and H, von Eulbr-Ohelpin (Sitzungsher. Akad. Wiss. 
Berlin^ 1900, 1018 — 1022. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 23). — The con- 
tents of the paper are indicated by the title. The results obtained 
are considered in connection with the order in which various salts 
separate out on the evaporation of sea water {loo. cit). J. C, P. 

Formation of Oceanic Salt Deposits, particularly of the 
Stassfurt Beds. XX. Formation of Syngenite at 25"^. By 
Jacobus H. van’t Hoff and Harold A. Wilson {Bltzungsher. Akad. 
Ftss. Berlin, 1900, 1142 — 1149). — The conditions of formation of 
syngenite, GaK2(S04)2,H20, have been studied on the same lines as 
were followed in the case of glauberite (Abstr., 1900, ii, 284). Syn- 
genite is obtained by shaking gypsum with a sufficiently concentrated 
solution of potassium sulphate, but is decomposed on contact with 
water or a dilute solution of potassium, sulphate. The conditions of 
the existence of syngenite at 25^ have been studied (1) in solutions 
containing no magnesium, (2) in solutions containing magnesium ; in 
the latter case, matters are complicated by the possible formation of 
poly halite, Ca2K2Mg(S04)4,2H20. The results are treated graphically, 
and do not lend themselves to abstraction. J. G. P. 

Theory of Silicates. By W. Vernadsky {Zeit, KrysL Min.^ 1901, 
34, 37 — 66). — The author divides the silicates into two main groups, 
(A) “ simple silicates containing no sesquioxides and (B) alumosilicates 
(including feridsilicates, borosiiicates and cbromosilicates) ; these are 
subdivided as shown below. The following may be given as examples 
of the term ‘^additive product*^: hemimorphite (Zn2Si04,H20) is 
considered as an additive product of calamine (Zn2Si04), and in 
serpentine there is the addition of a metasilicate portion to an 
orthosilicate nucleus.*’ 

A. Simple silicates. 

I. Hydrates. Opal group. 

II. Salts. 

a. Ortliosilicates. 

1. Salts. Olivine, troostite and sepiolite groups. 

2. Additive products. Chondrodite, serpentine, chrysocolla, 
noumeaite and calamine groups. 

h. Metasilicates, 

Pyroxene (and amphibole), talc and apophyllite groups, 

B. Alumosilicates, 

I. Complex anhydrides and additive products. Sillimanite 
group. 

H. Complex acids (hydrates) and additive products. Olay 
group. 

HI. Complex salts and additive products, 
a. Salts with chlorite nucleus,” Staurolite, clintonite, 
chlorite and melilite groups. 
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K Salts witli mica nucleus,*’ Mica, leucite, felspar, petalite, 
nepReliiie, earpbolite, scapolite, epidote, garnet, idocrase, 
prehoite and zeolite groups. 

Each of tile above groups is discussed in detail, and structural 
formula are given. The following groups form an appendix to the 
classification. 0 , beryllium silicates. B, borosilicates ; a, simple 
borosiiicatesj boroalumosilicates. E, cerium and yttrium silicates, 
E, Titanosilicates. G, zirconosilicates, H, uranosilicates, 

L. J. S. 

[Bnstatite from Massaclinsetts.] By Benjamin Kendall Emer- 
son {Jctkrh. Min.^ 1901, i, Bef. 36; from Monograph U.8. GeoL Survey^ 
1898, 29, 754 — 761). — Supplementary notes are given on the minerals 
of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden counties, Massachusetts, 
(Abstr., 1897, ii, 566). The following analysis by Hillebrand is given 
of large, colourless prisms of slightly altered enstatite from the ser- 
pentine of Granville : 

SiO*,. Al.Og. Cr.Os. FesOg. FeO. KiO, MnO. MgO. 

54*04 0-52 ' 0*14 1-51 3*90 0'23 0-11 34*40 

EsO,Ka 20 . Ha0<110^ HaOllOb CO 2 . Total. 

0*08 0*70 3*07 1*32 100*02 

L. J. S. 

Chloropal from Moravia. By Gonead H. von John {Chem, 
Cenir.^ 1901, i, 416 ; from Verh. geol. Eeichsanst.^ Wien^ 1900, 
340—341), — Yellowish-green, earthy or compact chloropal occurs at 
Gdossaii and Pulitz near Jamnitz in Moravia. The following analysis 
gives the usual formula, Fe^Si^Or^jOHgO. 

SiOo. AlaOg. F?« 03 . CaO. MgO. HoO. Total. 

41*80 0*91 35*29 1*04 0*92 20*36 100*32 

L. J. S. 

New Mineral Occnrrences in Canada. By G. Ohristxan 
Hoffmann {Amer. J, Sci^ 1901, [iv], 11, 149 — 153). — Lepidolite occurs 
as large plates, up to 28 inches across, in a coarse granite vein in the 
township of Wakefield, Ottawa Co., Quebec. Thin lamin® are trans- 
parent and colourless, but thick plates are purplish-brown. Sp. gr. 
2*858. Analysis by R. A. A. Johnston gave : 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . FesO., MnO. MgO. K.>0. Ka.-,0. 

47*89 21*16 2*52 4*19 0*36 10*73 1*34 

Total 

LioO. B 3 O. F. less 0 for F. 

5*44 1*90 7*41 99*82 

A colourless, transparent substance from the interspaces in the ivory 
of the tuskr-v^f a fossil mammoth found in the Yukon district, North- 
west Territorj>g^ve on analysis by Johnston : 

P,0^. NH 3 . CO 2 HaO. Total 

38*53 21*93 '\^l-94 0*42 [^7*18] lOO-OQ 
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This composition is explained by assuming that the substance is a 
mixture of two mols. of struvite with one of 

newbeiyite (HMgP 04 j 3 H 20 ) and a little magnesite* 

A massive velvet-black mineral occurring in considerable masses as 
an accessory constituent in the nepheline-syenite of the Ice Piver, 
British Columbiaj is shown by the following analysis by F. G. Wait 
to be schoriomite. Sp. gr. 3*802, In the figures given beioWj, Ti02? 
TiOj Fe 203 and FeO have been recalculated to agree with the garnet 
formula. 


SiO.,. TiO^. AloOg. FeoOg. TiO. MnO, CaO. MgO. Total, 

25*77 10*83 S*k 18*50 8*23 0*76 31*76 1*22 100*37 

Banalite, spodumene and uranophane are also described. 

L. J. S. 

Recalculation of Rock Analyses. By James Furman Kemp 
{School of Mines Quart., New York, 1900; 22y 75 — 88). — Tables are 
given for finding the molecular ratios of the various constituents 
shown in percentage analyses of rocks. A worked example shows the 
method of calculating the mineralogical composition from the per- 
centage chemical composition. ' L. J. S. 

Rocks from the Newlands Diamond Mines, S. Africa. 
By Thomas George Bonnet (Proc. Poy. Soc., 1901, 67, 475 — 484. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 769). — A description is given of another 
small collection of rock specimens from this locality. An analysis is 
* given of a specimen of the blue ground ” which contains an unusual 
abundance of minute scales of brown mica. Microscopic diamonds have 
been found in the eclogite described in the previous paper, L. J. S. 

^ Cosmic Diffusion of Vanadium. By Ct4AS Bernhard Hasselbeeg 
(dfvers. Svenska. Veie^zsk. Ahcid. Forhazidl., 1899, 56, 131 — -140. 
Compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 30). — A number of meteorites, fallen in 
various parts of the world, have been examined spectroscopically for 
the presence of vanadium, Of the 31 specimens investigated, it was 
found that all those of the stony type contain small proportions of 
vanadium, which was, however, only detected in one metallic meteorite, 
and then only in very small quantity. This fact seems to indicate 
a different origin for stony and for metallic meteoxutes. The observa- 
tion of Lockyer {Phil. Trans., 1894, 185, 1023) of the presence of 
vanadium in specimens of meteoric iron from Kejed and Obernkirchen 
is erroneous, since of the four lines given by him as belonging to 
vanadium, only two approximate to lines of this metal, besides which 
no trace appears of the principal group of vanadium lines with 
-^ = 4408 — 4379, Further, the author has directly compared the 
spectra of the Kejed meteorite and of vanadium, and failed to discover 
in the former* the lines given by Lockyer. T. H. P. 

Granular and Compact Meteoric Irons. By Emil W. Cohen 
(Sitzungsber. Akid. Wiss. Berlin, 1900, 1122— 1135).-— A summary^ is 
given of the author's several recent papers on meteoric irons, of which 
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tlie structure is compact or granular (atasites). A comparison of the 
analyses shows that, with few exceptions, there is a close relation 
between structure and chemical composition, as is also the case in 
other groups (hexahedrites and octahedrites) of meteoric irons. 

L. J. S. 

Analysis of the Mineral Water of the Cevennes Spring at 
Uoel (Ardeche), By Etiexke Baekaii {Bulk Soc. Chmi., 1901, [iii], 
25, 257 — 259). — This water has a temperature of 16°, contains 
134 c.c. of free carbon dioxide per litre, and yields a solid residue of 
2*357 grams per litre, consisting chiefly of magnesium and sodium 
sulphates and sodium and calcium carbonates. ISf. L. 

Oceurrence of Barium in the Spring Water of Boston Bpa. 
By Percy A. E. Bichards (Anahjst, 1901, 26, 68 — 70. Compare 
White, Abstr., 1899, ii, 420). — The author has found that the spring 
water of Boston Spa contains the remarkably large amount of 41 
parts of bariiini chloxdde per 100,000. The presence of this salt has 
not been in the least suspected during the last 100 years. Euli 
analyses of the water are glYen, L. ue K. 
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Gastric Digestion in Selachian Pishes. By Eenst We in land 
{Zeit, Biol., 1901,41, 35 — 68). — The food remains in the stomach of 
the dogfish, torpedo, and ray, if the animals are kept at 13 — 15° 2, 
3, or more (in one case 18) days. The gastric juice of dogfish and 
torpedo is always acid ; in dead and moribund animals, it is alkaline. 
In the ray, it is sometimes acid, sometimes alkaline ; an • alkaline 
secretion can always be artificially obtained in this animal, but not in 
the other two, by subcutaneous injection of extract of Becalm corrmiL 
This drug causes a contraction of the vessels of the mucous membrane 
to such an extent that the circularly arranged fibres form sphincters 
which prevent the blood flowing. W. D. H. 

Cellulose Digestion in the Alimentary Canal By Erich Muller 
(Berlin) {PflUger'g Arckiv, 1901, 83, 619 — 627). — Several previous 
workers (Knaiithe ; Biedermann and Moritz, Abstr., 1898, ii, 166, &o.) 
have stated that a cellulose-dissolving enzyme occurs in the secretion 
of the hepato-pancreas of certain invertebrates. In the present 
experiments, paper was employed, but a loss of paper and a formation 
of sugar were never found, and the search for a cellulose-dissolving 
enzyme was entirely negative. Indeed, in control experiments, in 
which the secretion and alkaline solution were alone used without the 
paper, more sugar was often found than in the experiments where 
paper was added, " W*, D, H, 
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Digestion of Food by Man. Bj Wiebur O. Atwater and 
Francis G-. Benedict {IQth Ann.Rep, Storr's Agr, Expar. Stat for 1897, 
154—167). — The observations are part of a series of metabolism experi- 
ments with respiration calorimeter (compare No. 9, 1896, 163). 

During a preliminary experiment^, the body was brought into approxi- 
mate equilibrium with the food, and the muscular activity was made 
as similar in amount as possible to that of the second period. At the 
last meal of the day previous to the commencement of each experiment, 
animal charcoal was consumed, to enable the separation of the fsBces of 
the experimental period to be effected. Samples of the dried food, 
f^ces, and urine were burned in the bomb calorimeter. 

The actual fuel value of food is considered to be the heat of combus- 
tion of the portion oxidised (or oxidi sable) in the body, or the heat 
of combustion of the total food less the heats of combustion of the un- 
oxidised excrementitious matters. 

It is pointed out that what is usually termed the digestibility of 
foods would be more correctly designated availability. 

The results relating to the various foods are given in tables. 

N. H. J. M. 

Digestibility of Butter and its Substitutes. By H. Wibbens 
and H. E. Huizenga {Ffliiger's Archiv, 1901, 83, 609 — 618). — ^The 
digestibility of butter is contrasted by actual feeding experiments with 
those of ‘‘sana ’’ and margarine.’^ Of the three, sana is least 
absorbable, but the differences between the two kinds of fat is so small 
as to be almost negligible. W. D. H. 

’ Lipase. By A. S. Loevenhart (Proc. Amer. Physiol, Eoc., 1900, 
xii — xiii. Compare this voL, i, 178 ). — ^The degree of activity in any 
organ is related to the amount of fat transformation taking place there ; 
thus the resting mammary gland possesses but a trace of activity, but 
when active, its lipolytic power is equal to that of the pancreas. The 
occurrence of lipase in subcutaneous fat explains why inanition fat is 
absorbed from this region, and its reversible action accounts for the 
storage that takes place at other times. W. D. H. 

Metabolism in Forced Feeding. By W. Hale White and 
E. I. Spriggs (A Physiol., 1901, 26, 151 — 165). — A full account of the 
experiment previously recorded (this vol., ii, 28). The deficit of 
nitrogen in the output is reduced by careful allowance for all possible 
channels of excretion to 120 grams, or about 5 per cent, of the amount 
injected, but as some of the increase of “ weight in the patient was 
no doubt fat, the correct figure is pi’obably nearer 10. The deficit is 
perhaps explicable on the assumption that a considerable quantity of 
simpler nitrogenous substances (creatine, c&c.) was formed and retained 
in the body, and, further, that in overfeeding, the tissues contain less 
water than in health. If this were so, the figures would come out 
differently, for, the calculations in the paper, are made on the assump- 
tion that the tissues were normal, W. D. H, 

Influence of Drugs on Hepatic Metabolism. By Diarmib 
Noel Baton and J. Eason (A Physiols, 1901, 26, 166— i72).--Tho 
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few experiments recorded suggest the following conclusions. Certain 
drugs (siilplioual, alcohol, carbon monoxide given as coal gas) lessen 
the amount of waste nitrogen elaborated into the form of urea. 
Certain other drugs (quinine, morphine) have not this action. The 
percentage of oxidised sulphur in the urine varies in a corresponding 
way. The effect is probably related to the activity of liver metabolism. 
Morphine diminishes the ratio of phosphorus to nitrogen in the urine^ 
whilst carbon monoxide (as coal gas) has not this action. 

W. R H. 

The Cause of the Increase of Proteid Decomposition during 
Inanition, By Mautin Kaufma^ost (^eiL BioL^ 1901, 41, 75 — 112).— 
The increase in nitrogenous katabolism often observed during inanition 
can be prevented in rabbits by giving sugar, and when it does occur 
it is due to the poorness of the body in proteid-sparing fat. 

W. B. H. 

The Need for Energy in Animals during Inanition. By 
Ekwix Yoit {Zeit. BioL, 1901, 41, 113 — 154). — Paibner’s law regard- 
ing the energy-need and surface area of animals holds only during 
rest, when the animal is kept in a mean external temperature and in a 
normal nutritive condition, but does not hold in comparisons between 
animals in different nutritive conditions. During inanition, there is 
no proportion between need of energy and surface area, but the 
former sinks as the proteid material wastes. If the relationship be- 
tween energy-need and ceil mass is considered as a function of the 
hunger period, a curve is obtained which, after a, short fall, becomes 
horizontal j)^ H. 

. Influence of Poods on Muscular "Work. By H. Newton 
Heinemaxn {FJlilger'^s Archiv, 1901, 83, 441—476). The Source of 
Muscular Energy.^ By Johannes Peentzel and Felix Beach (iMd., 
477 — 508). Proteid Metabolism and Muscular Work. By 
Wilhelm Oaspaei (ibid.^ 509 — 539). Proteid Feeding and Mus- 
cular Work. By Kael Bornstein (ibid., 540—556). General 
Gonclusions, By Nathan Zuntz {ibid*, 557 — 571). — A series of five 
papers on the^ much discussed question of the source of muscular energy. 
Some, like Pfiliger, maintain that proteid decomposition is the main 
source, whilst others attribute it to sugar or other non-nitrogenous 
materials, Zuntz has shown that the rise of the respiratory quotient, 
noted by some and regarded by them as a proof that carbohydrate 
katabolism accounts for the energy produced, does not really occur if 
all sources of fallacy in method are excluded. Ziintz’s own theory is, 
that any exclusive for any particular class of food substances is 
incorrect, but allowing for the proteid-sparing action of fats and carbo- 
hydrates, the energy-producing power of any variety of food is pro- 
portiiinai to its calorific value. Many of the present series of papers 
traverse the same ground in the discussion of previous work and results, 
and the final paper by the investigator under whose direction the work 
has been done is an attempt to coordinate the results, which confirm 
the theory Just stated. The work appears to have been most laborious, 
extensibig in many cases to months of observation, and the experimental 
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results are given with full details. The first two papers deal with results 
on man on various diets, in the first case using a machine from which 
the work could be easily calculated, whilst in the second case, walking 
was the exercise selected. The next two papers deal more with proteid 
nutrition, the first on dogs, the second on patients undergoing the Weir 
Mitchell cure with excess of proteid food. They seek to explain the 
increase of weight, especially in muscle (noted also during athletic 
training), which occurs in spite of muscular work of an extreme kind. 

W. B. H. 

Composition and Heat Value of the Muscular Substance 
from different Animals. ^By A. KdHLEn {Zeit. 2:>Jiysiol. Chem,^ 1901, 
31, 479 — 519). — The bulk of the paper is occupied with analytical 
tables of the composition of the muscular tissue of the animals commonly 
used as food. The elementary composition of this tissue w^heu free 
from water, ash, and fat does not appear to differ much ; the calorific 
value varies from 6599 to 5677 cal. The fat analyses given were 
made by Bormeyer^s method. The amount of glycogen in horse- 
flesh is given as 3 '58 to 3*72 per cent. W. B. H. 

Does Muscle contain Mucin? By G. A. Fried and William: 
J. Gies {Proc. Amer, Physiol. >Shc., 1900, x — xi). — After allowing for 
alkali-albumin, which is precipitable by acid and soluble in excess, 
only a faint turbidity suggested traces of mucin. W. B. H. 

Proteids of Unstriped Muscle. By Swale Vincent and Thomas 
Lewis {Proc, Physiol, Soc.^ 1901, xix — xxi). — Eigor mortis, ■ accom- 
panied by slight acidity, occurs in the plain muscle of the stomach, and 
rectum. Extracts are neutral or alkaline j they contain little or no 
paramyosinogen, but abundance of myosinogen. W. B. H. 

Effect of Carbon Dioxide and Oxygen on Smooth Muscle. 
By Allen Clbghorn and H. B. Lloyd {Ptog. Amer, Physiol.^ Soc.^ 
1900, xvi), — GWbon dioxide increases the tissues of smooth muscle 
from the frog's stomach, but eventually stops the contractions. 
Recovery was not accelerated by the application of oxygen. 

W. B. H. 

The Action of Iodine and Iodides on Prog’s Muscles.., By 
Ralph Stockman and Feancis J. Oharteeis { J , Physiol,, 1901, 26, 
277 — 281). — Iodine, chlorine, and bromine cause rigor mortis and an 
acid reaction to appear in frog's voluntary muscles ; the heart is killed 
later. The spinal cord and nerves remain excitable so long as the 
muscles respond. Iodides have also this effect, but" chlorides and 
bromides have it, if at ail, only to a very slight degree. After 
subcutaneous injection, the muscles near the seat of injection are 
affected first. The iodides of potassium and ammonium have a more 
powerful action than that of sodium. It is probable that the action is 
due to liberation of free iodine, and the small effect of chlorides and 
bromides is due to their being more stable salts. In rabbits, the 
voluntary muscles are not affected, but the occurrence of lung cedema 
and pleurisy points to irritation, possibly again due to free iodine. 

■ W» B. H. 
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Hibernation in Bats. By Hector Bulot {Bull. Acad. Roy. Bdg., 
1901,17 — 50). — Although there is absolute lovSS of water at the end 
of the winter sleep in bats, there is a proportional increase. Both 
the absolute and relative %veights of fat diminish from the commence- 
ment to the end of the winter, especially in the later months. The 
glycogen follows the same rule, slightly increasing, however, in the 
last months of the sleep. The amounts of glycogen are throughout 
so small that this material can hardly be considered to be an impor- 
tant store of material. The consumption of proteid is more marked in 
the later than in the earlier months, but the relation between the 
iiBioiints of proteid and fat destroyed rises considerably during April, 
the last month of the sleep. The sleep is most profound at the 
beginning of the winter, but the amount of carbon burnt increases 
from I:7oveiiiher to April. W. D, H. 

[Osmotic Phenomena of Red Blood Corpuscles.] By R. 
Quhs'toe (Gom.pt. rend., 1901, 132, 347 — 350, 432 — 434). — ^The non- 
nucleated red corpuscle offers no resistance to the passage of urea into 
its protoplasm. The nucleated red corpuscle resists this penetration, 
and osmotic equilibrium can be established. In this, the nucleated 
red corpuscle resembles vegetable cells, W. D. H. 

Mechanism of the Action of the [Bed] Blood Corpuscles. 
By Pierre Nolf (Ami. Inst. Fasteur, 1900, 14, 656 — 685). — The 
reagents which effect the action of blood corpuscles do so because 
they increase the affinity of the cell wall for water. The alexins are 
not proteolytic ferments, but act like the chemical reagents, which 
cause hsemolysis. R. H. P. 

Blood taken from Animals deprived of their Suprarenals. 
By Isaac Lewin (Proc. Arner. Physiol. Sog..^ 1900, ix). — The blood of an 
animal from which the suprarenals have been removed produces 
when injected intravenously into another animal a rise of blood 
pressure. ISTormal blood has no such effect. The substance or sub- 
stances to which this is due must therefore under ordinary conditions 
be neutralised by the suprarenals. W. B. H. 

Fibrinolysis. By L. Camus (Compt. rend, 1901, 132, 215—218). 
— If fibrin suspended in salt solution is injected into the peritoneal 
cavity of rabbits, the serum of the blood is found to have lost its 
fibrinolytic activity. Injection of serum leads to a corresponding 
result, but the globulins of the serum do not have this effect. The 
albumins were not tried. The serum of such immunised animals 
precipitates solutions of fibrin prepared from the blood of animals of 
the same kind ; this precipitate is redissolved by normal serum. 

W. D. H. 

Origin of the Alexin of Normal [Blood] Serams. By 0. 
Gengou (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1901, 15, 68— 84).— Alexin is found in 
larger quantity in the polynuclear leucocytes than in normal blood 
serum of dogs and rabbits, whilst the white corpuscles with a single 
nucleus contain only small quantities. It therefore appears that the 
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polynuclear leucocytes are the source of the alexin which is found in 
normal blood serum. E,. H. P. 

Action of Chloroform on the Reducing Power of Blood. 
By M. Lambert and Lfiox Gabnier (Compi, tend., 1901, 132, 493 — 495). 
— When ^efibrinated blood is treated with a current of air coatainiug 
chloroform vapour, the reducing power of the blood is sometiaies 
increased at once, and always after an hour, and this increased 
reducing power is not due to the dissolution of chloroform, in the 
blood. When, however, dehbrinated blood and similar blood con- 
taining chloroform are made to circulate respectively through the 
two lobes of a fresh liver, the glycogen disappears more rapidly in 
the lobe through which the blood containing chloroform circulates and 
at the same time the reducing power of this blood increases more 
rapidly than that of the pure blood, and in a higher degree than 
corresponds with the glycogen that disappears. It follows that the 
increased reducing power is not due simply to a more active formation 
of sugar or to a diminution in its rate of consumption. 0. H. B. 

Effect of Ions on the Contraction of the Lymph Hearts 
of the Frog, By Anne Moore (Amer. J. Physiol., 1901, 5, 87 — 94). 
— The rhythmical contractions of the frog’s lymph hearts depend 
on the presence of electrolytes in balanced proportions, for contractions 
will not take place in solutions of non-conductors after the salts 
contained in the serum have been washed out. Contractions take 
place in a pure sodium chloride solution, but continue longer if a 
definite proportion of calcium chloride, or of some SO^ compound, is 
added to the solution. A heart which has been exhausted in sodium 
chloiude may be revived if a small amount of the salt of a bivalent 
ion is added to the solution. W. D, H, 

Oxydase in Cerebro-spinal Fluid. By E. Cavazzani (Ghem. Gentr., 
1901, i, 333; from Cent. Physiol., 14, 473 — 476). — Cerebro-spinal fiiiid 
from clogs and calves gives, after the addition of pyrogallol and sulphuric 
acid, a crystalline deposit of purpurogallin. The fluid gives with 
tannic acid a brown, wuth quinoi a rose coloration, and with o-toluidiiie 
a rose- violet precipitate soluble in ether. From these observations, the 
existence of an oxidising ferment (cerebro-spinase) is inferred. 

W. D. K 

Silicic Acid in Human and Animal Tissues. By Hugo 
Schulz {PJliigePs ArcMv, 1901, 84, 67 — 100). — A number of analyses 
are given which show that silicic acid is found in all forms of connec- 
tive tissue. Its diminution in diseased conditions has some therapeutic 
interest. W. D. H. 

Nature of the Sugar Present in Blood, Urine, and Muscle. 
By Frederick W. pAVYand K L. Siau {J. Physiol, 1901, 26, 282 — 290). 
— The reducing action of the sugar obtained from blood, urine, and 
muscle is invariably increased after the action on it of sulphuric acid. 
It cannot therefore be simply glucose. This conclusion is confirmed 
by an examination of the osazones obtainable; mixed with glucosazone, 
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is a variable amount of another osazone ■which melts at 153—155^. 
The sugar from which this is derived appears to be fsoniaifcose. 

W. D. H, 

Quantity of Sugar formed in the Aiiimal Organism after 
Feeding with Various Proteids. By Ernst Benjdis { Chem , € mUr ,^ 
1901, b 468—469; from Avcfi. AnaL Fhys,, 1900, Sti^ppL, 309--3I1), 
— In order to determine how much sugar is formed when certain 
proteids are used as food, dogs were rendered free from glycogen* by 
depriving them of exercise and excluding all carbohydrates and most 
proteids from their diet. They were then fed with various proteids, 
and at the end of half an hour were injected with phloridzin and 
again when 4 or 5 hours had expired ; by this means, the sugar formed 
in the organism passes at once into the urine. The ratio of the 
quantity of sugar in the urine to the nitrogen present gives a measure 
of the amount of sugar formed by the decomposition of the proteid. 
Casein was found to yield more sugar than ovalbumin, although the 
former does not form sugar when decomposed by acids, whilst the 
latter yields it abundantly, and similarly, after feeding with gelatin, 
the urine contained less sugar than when casein was used. The 
leucine formed by the decomposition of the albumin in the body is 
converted into sugar. B. W. W, 

Glycogen in Parasitic Worms. " By Ernst Weinlanb {Z&it Biol^ 
1901, 41, 69 — 74). — The amount of glycogen in certain parasitic worms 
is extraordinarily high, comprising, in Taenia^ 15 to 47, and in Ascaris 
20 — 34 per cent, of the dry substance. On hydrolysis, dextrose is 
obtained. W. B. H. 

Meat Extract. By Jung {Chem. Zeit., 1901, 26, 2 — 3), — The 
fact that Liebig’s meat extract does not readily gelatinise, does not 
indicate that there is little or no gelatin or its hydrolytic products, 
geiatoses and giutin peptone, present, since the presence of other sub- 
stances, such as mineral salts and organic compounds, influences 
the ease with which a gelatin solution sets. 

Gelatin gives Miilon’s reaction (compare Alorner, Abstr., 1900, 
i, 128). 

The presence of appreciable amounts of albumoses in meat extract 
is disproved ; the total amount of albumose, albumin, and unaltered 
gelatin is not more than 0*94 per cent. J. J. S. 

Curdling by Eennet. By J. J. Ott be Vries and E. W. J. 
Boekhout {Landvc, Yefmchs-Stat.y 1901, 65, 221 — 239. Compare 
Sbidner, Abstr., 1889, 634). — ^The authors criticise Soldner’s results 
and conclusions, and from results obtained with milk which will not 
curdle, draw the conclusion that soluble calcium salts cannot have the 
importance which Soidner ascribes to them. Practically no calcium is 
rendered insoluhle^^hen milk is boiled. Addition of soluble calcium 
salts introduces com]^'lications, as some of the calcium enters into com- 
bination, and the acidit^f the milk is increased. Soidner’s view that 
the favourable effect of acidity on curdling is due to calcium being 
dissolved is incorrect. When the carbon dioxide is removed from boiled 
milkj previously saturated wit|i the gas> the amount of soluble calcium 
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salts remains constant, but the milk becomes incapable of being 
curdled. 1^, H. J. M. 

Composition and Action of Orchitic Extracts. By Waltee E. 
Bixoh (J. Fkysiol, 1901, 26,244 — 273). — Extracts of testis made with 
physiological saline solution contain (1) proteid, mainly nucieo-proteid, 
(2) organic substances unaltered by boiling, and (3) inorganic salts 
present in the dried ram^s testis to the extent of 7*5 per cent. The 
physiological effects of injecting the extract are mainly due to the 
organic materials. The blood pressure falls after a somewhat lengthy 
latent period, and is chiefly produced by cardiac inhibition ; the respi- 
ration ceases during inhibition of the heart ; recovery is gradual. 
There is dilatation of the splanchnic, splenic, and testicular blood 
vessels, but constriction of the kidney vessels ; this effect is probably 
due to action on the vaso-motor centre. Both cardiac and respiratory 
effects are abolished by sections of the vagus-nerves, and are probably 
produced reflexly, Hypoleucoeytosis followed by hyperleucocytosis is 
another effect. These effects ai’e mainly due to nucieo-proteid, but 
intravascular clotting was not obseiw'ed. The substances not altered 
by boiling are leucomaines allied to choline, and spermine is also 
present ; these appear to be chiefly derived from the metabolism of 
the glandular epithelium of the testicular ducts. W. B. H. 

Substances whioli Lower Blood-pressure in Suprarenal 
Extracts. By Eeid Hunt {Proo.Amer. FkysioL Soc., 1900, vi — vii). 
— Choline is present in extracts of suprarenal glands, but there 
appears to be something else as well that lowers blood pressure. This 
second substance lowers blood pressure after the administration of 
atropine. On treatment of extracts with certain reagents, the amount 
of choline increases. This parent substance of choline is not lecithin or 
Jecorin, but is possibly a choline ester. Similar results were obtained 
with brain extracts. W. B. H. 

Intravenous Injection of Minimal Doses of Epinephrine 
Sulphate. By Beid Hunt (Froc. A7ne)\ FhjsioL /She., 1900, vii — viii). 
- — Such small doses as 0*083 millionth of a gram of AbeFs epine- 
phrine sulphate will produce a rise of blood-pressure. It is thus 
many times more powerful physiologically than crude aqueous extracts 
of suprarenal. W. B. H. 

-Excretion of_ Kynurenio Acid. By Lafayette B. Mendel 
and E. 0. Sghneidee {Froo, Amei', Fhysiol. /She., 1900, ix—x). — The 
experiments recorded confirm the work of Mendel and Jackson, that 
kynurenic acid ' is not the result of intestinal putrefaction, but of 
proteid metabolism. It occurs in dog’s urine after a six days^ fast, 
and a large dose of calomel, and at a time when no ethereal sulphates 
are present. Feeding with gelatin, elastin, ovo-mucoid, chondrin, and 
thymus powder does not, however, produce an output of the acid. 

W. B. H. 

Oxidation Eelationships of Urine Components. By Adolf 
JoLLES {Ckem. Gentr.^ 1901, i, 467 — 468 ; from Ber. Min, Woch.^ 37, 
Ho, 51). — When barium chloride is added to acidified or to neutral 
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urine, the precipitate in both cases contains organic conpotinds. The 
quantity of potassium permanganate which is reduced by these 
precipitates has been determined. The precipitate obtained from the 
urine of healthy persons was found to require 0*198 — 0*243 gram of 
oxygen per litre, whilst that formed after acidifying the urine only 
required 0‘079 — 0*090, that is, the former quantity is usually 2 to 3 
times as great as the latter. In a number of diseases, the oxygen used to 
oxidise the precipitate from the neutral solution rose to 0*325 gram 
whilst that required for the precipitate from the acid solution varied 
from 0‘052 to 0*170 gram. E. W. W. 

Ehrlich's Dimethylaminobenzaidehyde Eeaction. By Er. 
pROSCHER {Zeit. 2^hijsiol. Chem., 1901 , 31 , 520 — 526 ). — The constituent 
of urine which gives the red coloration with dimethylaminobenz* 
aldehyde is not one of the compounds which have so far been isolated, 
and is contained in larger quantity in the urine of patients sufiEering 
from typhus, phthisis, and chronic enteric fever. The red compound 
has the composition 6;\6E'240giSi2 ; it forms a dust-red powder soluble in 
alcohol, chloroform, acetic acid, epichlorohydrin, or dichlorohydrin. It 
also dissolves in alkalis and yields an amorphous brown precipitate 
with alcoholic picric acid. The constituent of urine which gives rise 
to the red compound probably has the composition 

J. J. S. 

Chemistry of Nerve Degeneration. By William D. Halli- 
burton and Frederick W. Mott {Proc, Phjsiol, Soc., 1901, xxv — xxvi). 
— In the disease general paralysis of the insane, the marked degenera- 
tion that occurs in the brain is accompanied by the passing of the 
products of degeneration into the cerebro- spinal fluid. Of these, 
nuc'Ieo-proteid and choline can be most readily detected. Choline can 
also be found in the blood. This is not peculiar to the disease just 
mentioned, but in various other degenerative nervous diseases (com- 
bined sclerosis, disseminated sclerosis, alcoholic neuritis, beri-beri) 
choline can also he detected in the blood. The tests employed to 
detect choline are mainly two : (1) the obtaining of the characteristic 
octahedral crystals of the platinichloride from the alcoholic extract of 
the blood ; (2) the lowering of blood-pressure (partly cardiac in origin, 
and partly due to dilatation of peripheral vessels) which a saline solu- 
tion of the residue of the alcoholic extract produces : this fall is 
abolished, or even' replaced by a rise of arterial pressure, if the animal 
has been atropinised. It is possible that such tests may be of diagnostic 
value in the distinction between organic and so-called functional 
diseases of the nervous system. The chemical test can frequently be 
obtained with 10 c.c. of blood. / 

A similar condition was produced artificially in cats, by a division 
of both sciatic nerves, and is most marked in those animals in which 
the degenerative process is at its 'height as tested histologically by the 
March! reaction. A chemical analysis of the nerves themselves was 
also made. A series of cats was t^ken, both sciatic nerves divided, 
and the animals subsequently killed '\at intervals varying from 1 to 
106 days., The nerves remain practically normal as long as they 
remain irritable, that is up to 3 days a^er the operation. They then 
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show a progrfissive increase in the percentage of water, and a progres- 
sive decrease in the percentage of phosphorus. The phosphorised fat 
entirely disappears when degeneration is complete. When regenera- 
tion occurs, the nerves return approximately to their previous chemicai 
condition. The chemical explanation of the Marchi reaction appears 
to be the replacement of phosphorised by non-phosphorised fat. When 
the 3^1archi reaction disappears in the later stages of degeneration, th© 
non-phosphorised fat has been absorbed. This absorption occurs earlier 
in the peripheral nerves than in the central nervous system. 

This confirms previous observations on the spinal cord in which 
unilateral degeneration of the pyramidal tract by brain lesions pro- 
duced an increase of water and a diminution of phosphorus in the 
degenerated side of the cord, which was stained by the Marchi reaction. 

The Marchi reaction (the black staining produced by a mixture of 
Mliller’s fluid and osmic acid) is given by ordinary fat as contained in 
adipose tissue. W, D. H. 

Physiological and Toxicological Effects of Tellurium Com- 
pounds. By L. D. Mead and William J. Gies {Amer. J, Fhysiol, 
1901, 5, 104 — 149). — Non-toxic doses of tellurium (as oxide, tellurite, 
tartrate, and teliurate) do not materially affect metabolism in dogs. 
They appear to stimulate katabolism, and diminish fat absorption 
slightly ; the urine is rendered dark brown. Large doses retard 
digestion, and induce vomiting and somnolence. They cause enteritis. 
Subcutaneously injected, they cause diarrhoea, tremors, and death from 
asphyxia. At the point of injection, tellurium is deposited in the metallic 
form, and is distributed in most of the organs and tissues. Methyl 
telluride appears in the breath a few minutes -after the introduction 
of qiiiie small amounts of tellurium into the system. It persists for 
months, slowly leaving the body, by skin, lungs, urine, bile, and 
fseces. Of the digestive ferments, trypsin is the least resistive to 
the destructive influence of the metal. Albumin and bile pigment 
are usually present in the urine. W. D. H. 

Increase of Proteid Decomposition by Protoplasmic Poisons, 
especially Chloroform Water in Herbivora. By Otto Bostoseu 
{Zeit, physiol. Clmn., 1901, 31, 432 — 445). — When given in large doses, 
protoplasmic poisons like chloroform water cause in herbivorous, as in 
carnivorous, animtiis an increase of nitrogen output. This lasts for 
some days. Sometimes a preliminary fall in the excretion of nitrogen 
occurs. The increase of nitrogen is due to increase of urea. In 
rabbits, the amount of sulphur in the urine depends in great measure 
on the food. W. D. ^ 

Behaviour of c^-Glnoonic Acid in the Organism. By 
Mayer {Ber., 1901, 34, 492 — 494), — Babbits oxidise sodium glucon- 
ate completely when it is administered to them internally. On 
the other hand, when this salt, or the free acid» is injected subcut* 
aneously, part of it is oxidised' to <i-saccharic acid, which appears in 
the mine of the rabbits. C. E. B. 
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Physios of Fermentation. By Eugen Peior and H. Schulze 

{Zeit. angew, '1901, 14, 208—215). — ^Quantitative experiments 

on the fermentation of mixtures of dextrose and laevulose, and of 
maltose and dextrose by yeast cells, are described. These support the 
authors’ views that the process of fermentation takes place inside the 
yeast cell,' that it is ^dependent on the diffusion of the sugar solution 
through the cell wall, that the rate of diffusion through the cell wall 
varies for different species of yeast cells, and that in a mixture of 
sugars the amount of each which is fermented ^by yeast cells varies 
with the osmotic pressure of each sugar, E,. H. P. 

Influence of Carbon Dioxide on Fermentation [of Sucrose], 
By Hugo Ortlofp {Gentr, BaM. Fa7\, 1900 , 676 — 682, 721—733, 

and 753 — 763)« — ^The influence of the presence of an excess of carbon 
dioxide has been investigated with the following results. (1) It in- 
creases the inverting power of some species of yeast, but decreases 
that of others, (2) It hinders the fermentation of dextrose. (3) It 
decreases the yield of alcohol, not only absolutely, but also relatively 
to the amount of sucrose fermented. (4) It has no influence on the 
formation of acids. (5) It decreases the energy of multiplication,” 
as measured by the number of cells after four days’ fermentation, 
(6) It decreases the power of multiplication,” as measured by 
the number of cells at the end of the fermentation. (7) It diminishes 
the energy of fermentation,” as measured by the quantity of sucrose 
fermented in four days. (8) It, however, considerably increases the 
^'fermenting power” as measured by the quantity of sucrose 
fermented in 28 days by one million cells. 

Single cells produce more alcohol and more acid, when fermentation 
takes place in the presence of an excess of carbon dioxide than under 
ordinary conditions. The net result is that the fermentation is 
decreased, but the fermenting power increased, by the presence of an 
excess of carbon dioxide. B. H. P. 

Enzymes. By W. Issaew {Gkeni. Ge^iiT.^ 1901, i, 405 ; from Zeit. 
ges. Brauw^i 23, 796 — 79 9). Malt glycase. — ^The most favourable 
temperature for the formation of dextrose in mashing is 52 — 60°. 
Malt dried at the temperature of the air yielded 2*25, light malt 
l*71j and dark malt 1*30 grams of dextrose per 100 c.e. of extract, pre- 
pared by treating 100 grams of malt with 400 c.c. of water for 4 hours. 
The dextrose must be formed by the fermenting action of insoluble 
portions of the malt; oven if a soluble enzyme is present, it can only 
play a very small part in the process. 

§ II, Invertin, — Solutions of invertin prepared by extracting more 
or less plasmolysed yeast with water by Lintner’s method (Abstr., 
1900| ii| 296) are quite as active as extract^_... obtained from the dried 
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yeast. The solubility of the invertin is not increased by adding more 
than 10 — 15 per cent, of sucrosoj although the extract then contains 
a larger amount of substances which are coagulated on heating. By 
prolonging the process of piasmolysis and fermentation beyond 24 
hours j the speed of inversion is affected, but the limit attained is the 
same. The solution obtained by extracting for 6 days at 36^, ^ or by 
treating the fresh yeast with water for 24 hours, is weaker than that 
prepared from the yeast by 24 hours' piasmolysis followed by 24 hours' 
fermentation. Top fermenting yeasts contain much less invertin than 
bottom yeasts. E. W, W, 

Fermentation Experiments with various Yeasts and Sugars. 
By Paul Lindxee {Ghem, Centr., 1901, i, 404 ; from Woch. Brcm,^ 
1900, 17, 762 — 765. Compare this voL, ii, 182). — The action of 
bottom yeasts on inulin, dextrin, trehalose, melibiose, and a- and /?- 
methylglueosides has also been investigated. Dextrin was only strongly 
fermented by one yeast ; trehalose and a-methylgliicoside gave very 
varying results. Inulin was decomposed by all the yeasts except two, 
whilst /3-methylglucoside was not attacked by any. Except in a few 
doubtful cases, melibiose was fermented by all the yeasts. A solution 
of melibiose does not, however, afford a trustworthy means of clistin* 
guishing between top and bottom yeasts. 

A group of wild yeasts obtained from breweries which used bottom 
fermenting yeasts gave the following results. Dextrin was attacked 
by some, but not by others, whilst raffinose was fermented by all the 
yeasts which fermented melibiose, but only moderately or slightly by 
the rest. In the case of a-methylglucoside, three yeasts gave doubtful 
results, and with two others there was no action. Inulin was slightly 
fermented by four yeasts, but generally remained intact. Trehalose 
was rather strongly attacked by most of the yeasts, but doubtful 
results were obtained with two, and in three cases it was not affected. 
Generally speaking, the sugars were not attacked by torula and red 
yeasts, but dextrose and Isevulose were decomposed by two kinds. 

The mixture of ^-sorbose and cLgalactose referred to in the previous 
paper {loe. cit.), proved to be ^sorbose prepared from <^-galactose, and 
the i^-tagatos 0 was also found to be ^-sorbose. E. W. W. 

Intracellular Nutrition ot-ar«ast. By E. Kayser (Ami. ImL 
Bmtmr, 1900, 14, 605 — 631). — ^The acidity produced in fermentation 
by yeast and caused by volatile and fixed acids is dependent on the 
nature of the medium and the conditions of the fermentation. The 
presence of acetic acid or peptone decreases the amount of fixed acids, 
but both fixed and volatile acids are increased in quantity by the pre- 
sence of phosphates. The amount of aeration also has an effect on the 
relative quantity of fixed and volatile acids formed in the fermentation. 

E. I-L P. 

Occurrence and Disappearance of Glycogen in Yeast Cells. 
By Eicharb Meissxer {Cmitr. Baht, Par.^ 1900, [ii], 6, 517-— 525, 
545 — 554). — ^The fermentation of sugar by yeast cells is accompanied 
by the disappearance of glycogen from the cells. The cells contain the 
glycogen in largest quantity when the fermenting liquid contains 
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about 5*5 per cent, of alcobol i the glycogen then disappears with more 
or less rapidity, according to the species of yeast used. Glycogen first 
appears in the young cells when they have attained a diameter about 
one-fifth of that of the parent ceil. The glycogen appears to be decom- 
posed and reformed as soon as fermentation begins ; when the yeast 
experiences a want of sugar, the formation of glycogen ceases. Thus 
glycogen can be looked on as a transitory i-eserve material.” 

B. H. B 

Experiments with Bacteria decomposing Carbamide, with 
the object of th© Accumulation of on© Variety. Decom- 
position of Carbamide by Urease, and by Katabolism. By 
Martintjs W. Beyeeinck {Cmtr, Baht, Par,, 1901, [ii], 7, 33 — 61). — 
The object of the investigations here described was to accumulate that 
variety of bacteria in a mixture, which was best adapted to the con- 
ditions of the experiment. In some cases, the experiments only resulted 
in the relative increase of one variety, whilst in others one variety 
accumulated, and the rest completely disappeared. Bacteria which 
decompose carbamide are of two kinds, of which one kind brings about 
the decomposition by means of urease^ an enzyme insoluble in water, 
and the other (some phosphorescent species) by direct contact with 
the living protoplasm, a process which the author terms “ katabolism.” 
These two methods of decomposing carbamide are distinguished by 
the temperature at which the maximum decomposition takes place, the 
katabolic decomposition being at its maximum at the most favourable 
temperature for the growth of the micro-organisms, whilst the decom- 
pOiiition produced by urease is at its maximum at a much higher tem- 
perature. B. H. P. 

Behaviour of Denitrifying Bacteria in Culture Solutions. 
By Albert Stutzer {Centr, Bcikt, Par,, 1901, [ii], 7, 81 — 88. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 494). — A confirmation of Jensen's results (Abstr., 
1900, ii, 232, 495) and a contmimtion of the author’s work (see Abstr., 
1900, ii, 97, 359). B. H. P. 

Bacteria producing Lactic Acid and their Importance in the 
Ripening of Cheese. By Bobert Chodat and Is. O. Hofman-Bang 
(Ami. Inst. Pasteur, 1901, 15, 38—48). — The action was investigated 
on casein of tyrothrix and of bacteria, isolated from Emmenthaier 
cheese, which produce lactic acid. The bacteria did not decompose the 
casein, even after it had been partly dissolved by the tyrothrix. -This 
result is not in accordance with the views of Freudenreich, who holds 
that the bacteria which produce lactic acid play the greater part in 
the ripening of cheese (Abstr., 1900, i, 712); compare also Epstein, 
this vol, ii, 119). E. H. P. 

Bacillus Carotovorus, the Cause of a White Rot of Carrots. 
By Lewis Balfh Joxss (Oeiitr. Bakt. Far,, 1901, [ii], 7, 12 — 21, and 
01 — 08). — The organism which causes the I’ottiiig of carrots is not 
the same as that which afiects turnips. Bacillus carotovorm is motile, 
does form spores, liquefies gelatin, produces at first an acid but after- 
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Wards ao alkaline reaction in meat broth, curdles milk, is a facultative 
anaerobe, and will convert nitrates into nitrites, E,. H. P. 

Modification of the Functions of Bacillus Coli. By Lio^ 
Grimbebt and G. Legsos (J. Fharjn., 1901, [vi], 13, 107 — 109).— 
Attempts made to deprive Bacilhts coli of its characteristic functions, 
by cultivation under various abnormal conditions, resulted in two 
only out of five different types being deprived of their power to 
produce indole, whilst in no case was their power to ferment lactose 
destroyed. H. E.. Lb S. 

Beduction of Sulphates in Brackish “Water by Bacteria. By 
B. H. Saltet [and C. S. Stogkvis] {Centr, Baht. Far.., 1900, [ii], 6, 
648 — 651, 695 — 703. Compare Beyerinck, this voL, ii, 120). — The 
reduction of sulphates to hydrogen sulphide in brackish water takes 
place in at least two stages : the sulphates are partially reduced to 
sulphites or other oxygenated sulphur compounds by Bacillus d&suF 
fmicana and these are afterwards reduced to hydrogen sulphide by 
other species of bacteria. B. H. P. 

Biology and Chemistry of Diphtheria Bacilli By Hans 
Aronsox (Chem. Cent7\, 1901, i, 471 — 472 ; from Arth. Kinderheilhunde^ 
30 ), — When diphtheria bacilli from which the fat has been removed 
by ether and alcohol are treated with dilute sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion by H. KosseFs method, the solution obtained contains only a small 
quantity of the poisonous substance, and thus differs entirely from the 
extract prepared by means of a 0*1 per cent solution of ethylene-diamine. 
Since the solution of the toxin is little affected by treating with alcohol 
and ether, it cannot be an albumin. The precipitate foi*med when acetic 
acid is added to the filtrate contains a large quantity of the poisonous 
substance. By treating the bacilli freed from fat with a dilute solution 
of alkali, first at the ordinary temperature, then at 1 OO'^, and finally 
under pressure at 130^, extracts are obtained from which acetic acid 
precipitates substances which give the reactions of albumin. The white 
powder prepared by repeated purification of the precipitates is not 
separated from its solutions in alkalis by acetic acid and is a nucleic 
acid corresponding with BuppeFs tuberculic acid (Abstr., 1899, ii, 237) 
but is not identical with it. By heating with hydrochloric acid the 
substance obtained by means of acetic acid, xanthine bases and pentoses 
are formed, hence it not only contains albumin but also nucleoproteids. 
Ho characteristic toxin could be detected in the diphtheria bacilli. The 
fat extracted from the bacilli is very deliquescent. The mass left after 
completely extracting the bacilli with alkali contains a carbohydrate 
which almost completely dissolves on boiling with a 1 per cent, 
solution of hydrochloric acid ] the filtrate reduces Behling^s solution, 
is dextrorotatory, and yields an osazone. This carbohydrate is neither 
cellulose nor chitin. E. W, W. 

Morphology of the Organisms Designated ''Baoterinm 
Badioicoia.'' By Albert Stutzer {Bied. Centr.^ 1901, 30, 60 — 63 ; 
from Mitt. Landw. Inst. k. Uhiv. Breslau, 1900 ; Me/t, 3, 57), — Ex- 
tracts of green leguminous leaves, with or without addition of agar, 
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aro very miitablo for cnliivating IhicUrJuNi radtneohi^ Imh ail a,iio«ipiH 
U) obfcaiii tlio liranciliecl fonua failo-d when iHuiiral or Mlsglitlj alkalino 
iiiodia wore oiaploycuL 

Later exporiinciitH iu whieli , small amoiinis of orgaiiii^ jicitln (0*05 
per cent.) were stilded fo ilie solutions prtwiou.sly oifiployed, sliowin! a 
produotiosi of the branoluMl fonufo Potassimu pfiospliaio is a. tiecs.^ssaiy 
ooiisiituent, and niagmusiurii .sulpliato favotms tlie produoiion id goo«i 
forms of growth : sodium, calcium, ami ir(m,&c,, are without inlluence, 
Dextrose (1 per ooiit.) is favourable, nn are also iimliu a;nd sia,rch meal, 
■wiiiist gum ar},'il)i(;, sucrose, hevulose, molasses, and isud.ose a.ro loss 
favourable. Peptone alone was found to ho equal to aspai'agine, Jind 
is perhaps more favourable to tlm production of l)ranchoil forms tha;n 
as[)aragiiie. The frequent use of fresh acid solutions Increasos the 
number of hranelmd forms. 

Branching also takes place in solutions containing dexl.rose, aspara- 
gine, magnesium sulphate, and potassium dihydrogen and dipota-ssitun 
iiydrogen phosphates (but without organic acid). Tho l)e8t results were 
obtained when the solation contained potassium dihydrogen phosphate 
(1 per tiiousand) or the monopotassium salt, 0*76, and dipotasaium salt, 
0*26 per thousand. N. H. J. M. 

Formation of Solanine in Potatoes as a Product of Bacterial 
Action. By ItioiiAiu) Weil {ArcL 1900, 38, 330* — 349).-— 

Some potatoes were found to contain as much as 0%33 per cent, of 
solanine. Prom the grey spots on these, and the portions of tho 
potato immediately surrounding them, thirteen species of bacteria 
were isolated ; of these, two, Iktcteriuin aolanifirum, non colorahik and 
B, solmiifewm colomhile cause tlio formation of solanine wlicm culti- 
vated on |)otatoes. It. 11, I?, 

Chemistry of Bacteria. By Ernst Bi-^npix ((/Am, Gmlr,, 1901, 
i, 406-—4.07 ; from Denti^ch, metL Hoc//-., 27, 18— 19).— A. pentose has 
been obtained from tuberculosis bacilli by boiling tho driod. bacilli 
with a 5 percent, solution of hydrochloric acid, Tho solution rodmual 
alkaline copper B«)lutionH, gave tho cdiaractcristic orcinol hy<'lrocjhloric 
acid reaction and with pheuylhydraKine formed an c^sa/zame whidi 
molted at 163— Ibb'A '.riie pentose was found to bo’ couiaima! in t.he 
nucleo-proteids of tlu^ Imcilli. A ruixturo of fanjai bju^toria. cailtivaiod 
ill urine and the ba-cilil of dip’hiherin. both showed th{3 pentc)s<rr<auh-ions, 
but tlio bacilli of typiuis gave negative res iiH>* W'* W. 

G-emiiimtion iu Distilled Wat6'i\ By Bimuiu DmimtAiK ami 
Demoitssy {(Jovip. TcmL, 1901, 132,523—627. ilom|>a.ri^^ Boehm, 
Agron,, 1875, i, 470; Doherain, ihid,^ 1878, 4, 321, a.nd Deheraiii a,nd 
Breal, ibiiL^ 1883 , 9 , 58). — Germinating seeds form ro(>is, and br^gin 
thoir cvoiu(i()n, in water quite free from calciutn, 'l.mt ilui development 
of roots in distilled water is checked by very slight tra<u‘s of copper 
(compare (Jotipin, Absir., 1899, ii,' 118). Fungi, algie, and gorminating 
vegetable seeds show tlie presence of traces of a nietsil, swjIi as copper, 
which cannot be detected by means of the rejujtions u.sua,lly ianployed. 

"N. II', J. m:. 
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Beliaviour of the Pentosans of Seeds during Geraiiiiatioii. 
By A. SriioNE and Beiiniiaub To'llens {Ckmi. Genti\, 1901^ i, 4-67 ; from 
Diss.y 1891), /j?o6'/5oc/i;).~Ti.ie porcent-ago of pentOHaiiH contained in barley, 
wheat, and poas wsis found to be greater after gorniinction tliari before, 
and a sliglit increaKe in the total quantity was also observed in each 
case. The new pentosans are probably derived from i.he starch, and 
the pentosans cannot therefore bo regarded as reserve nutritive material 
which disappears daring respiration. E. W. V. 

Physiological ETmotion of Enzymes in Vegetable Life. By 
liARco SoAVE {Bud, Gevhtr.^ 1901, 30, 20 — 32 ] fi'om Staz, Sp&r. Agrar, 
ItaLf 1899, 32, 563). — In experiments with soo<ls of A/rachiB hypogma^ 
it was found that chloroform and ether hindered genninatfion, but did 
not kill the seed lings. In the case of ether, t he chemical changes 
were scarcely affected. ISf. 11. J. M. 

Composition of the Goooamut during Cermination. By J. li 
Kiekwooi) and William J. Gins [Proc, Amer. PhysloL tSoc^t 1900, 
xiv — xv).~— A tabular statement, giving water, solids, ash, and nitrogen 
in dilToront parts of the cocoa.-nut at various stag(!s of its growth, 
'^rho cotydodon, especially tlie central nerve vasculai* port.ion, contains 
a C5ou8ideral)le amount of diastatic ferimmt, and a trace of proteolytic 
eussyme. Enzymes which dissolve cellulose and hydrolyse fats were not 
found. W. i). 1“L 

Assimilation of Carbon Dioxide by Hyphomicrobimn and 
Nitromicrobiuni. By Albkiit Htutzer (BmL Ctmh\y 1901, 30, 
58—60; from MUL Landw* JmL K, ITnw. Bradan^ 1900, II eft 3, 36). 
—In inorganic solutions, hyphoinicrobium only developetl satisfactorily 
in pre^sonco of free carbon dioxide; addition of mannitol or sodium 
lactate did imt affect the result. 

Similar results Avore obtained with nitromicrohium ; mannitol had 
no effect. E. IL J. Mi 

Inlluoiice of Pressure on Chlorophyllous AsBiniilatioii. I5y 

J'ean Fiuuoel {(JimpL 1901, 132, 353 355. Cmupan^ Abstr., 

1900, ii, 679).-' 'flie diminution, of <4io total preHsur<.u?lc>tic tcsulH to 

further assimilatieiu I'lus Isolutf’d action of (.-Im pressure «)f ca,rb«u 
dioxides, and tiie iH(»hited adieu of tim total preKstina u.re both nuKlhiml, 
and ill a diilhrent mamner, by iimiummitt of ca..rbyn <lir»xide |>re,simt in 
the air. Those niodilications are, Imvvever, such tliat. the resulting 
phenomenon follows the Hanm law within fairly wi<lo lirnita Wlnm 
air contidiiing carlion dioxl<,lo is simply raridh^d, assimiltdion is first 
reduced to a minimum and timn incroa.Hes to a maximum. 

N. J;1 J. M. 

Eeserve Oai^ohydrate in the Root Swellings of Arrhenathe- 
mmbulbosum. ,By V. llkiihhx {(hmipLrmd,, 1901, 132,423—426). 
—In preparing tiie carbohydrate, nudiiodasimllar to ihoso descrilaal by 
Bkstrand and Johansen (Abstt%, 188B, 246 and 439), by Milntz, and 
by Boiirquelot and lidrissey (A'bstr., 1900, ii, 301, ami J, Pimnn,^ 
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1900^ [v^j» 9B9) wr-iv. tinipinyiMl. Tha suBHljiivet* very inil«‘li 

resenibim phlefii jyui ghuuinin atitl .lohaBNon, liM\ eii,), it,H 

molting paint(2l 2 rotatory power (af, - 44<'7''9 bring hf‘fiW'ri!ii iliciKo 
of t4io ljittKBM:5a,riH)hyclmtos ; it also diiTorn from iimlin by its gi‘f»ak'r 
solubility, 

Tiie cmrbol'iydratOj whieh tho rmthor also t.ormK grauuuiii, is not 
altomi J'*y saliva or by diastaso, but wsw pa,rt,ia!ly (orov'twcilftli) roii* 
vertod into stigai* by 20 hotirK* contact with tlm fc'rinmjtH socrol.cHl by 
AsjmrgiUm Tlio same renult was obtained by iht< snUion of tho 

root sap of Arrhenatherum bnlkmmif wliilnt ibesjtp from the grcjcai pt>r- 
tions of the plants had no action. 

The fresh root swallings contain 7*5 percent, of graminin ; lojvntoso, 
and perhaps dextrose, also seem to be presont* N, IL J, M’* 

Catli€i ©dulis. By Albbht Bkitteh (Arck Fkarm., 1901, 230, 
17— 33).— 6Vt^/ni& edtdis is a shrub whi(di iscnltivated in AlysKlniasind 
Arabiin and is consumed largely by the inhal)itaitts of tliowe regions, 
being^ either chewed or taken as an infusion. It acts as a stimulant, 
Inducing wakefulness at tlm same time ; its use in 'Kastorn Africa is 
on a level with that of tea, coke©, and alcohol in Europe. 

The leaves were extracted with chloroform cont/aining ammonia, the 
extract was evaporated, and the residue extracted with very dilute 
hydxmchloric acid, From the acid extract, a crystalline alkaloid Wius 
separated with great difficulty, but the amount obtained was so 
small that no satisfactory analysis could be made. The couiposition, 
howevm*, corresponds ajiproximately with that re<iuir6d by tlie 
formula ; the basic character of the alkaloid is fairly 

pronounced, and crystalline salts, namely, ucekde, sulphak, hydro ^ 
chloride^ hydrobromide^ and salicylate^ were prepared, although not 
analysed. The residue, after extraction of the alkaloid with a,(ud, was 
purified by dissolving it repeatedly in chloroform ami precipitating it 
with alcohol; it has approximately the composition jA.), is com- 
pletely melted at and has the properties of caouichomt. By ex- 
tracting the leaves, already exhausted with chloroform, with water, 
and precipitating with lead acetate, a tannia is obtaimsd vtsi’y similar 
to that of tea. The iiltrato from the lead precipitate was found to 
yield mannitol, the presence of which was suspect.iid l>y Hdmrlmnmw 
{phma, 1883, 48, 220)^ By distilling the choppiMl leaves witli 

super heated steam, a very small quantity of an essential iHobiulned, 
probably containing oxygen. The seculs contain 5 1 per (tent, of afaUy 
oil which consists of the glyceride.^ of fatly acids, ami has ilm lliild 
number 103*9. ^The ash contains magnoaium, calcium, a, ml iron, 
combined with chlorine and carbonic, sulpluuic, ami a trarse of sub 
phurous acids. ■ (j, IA |i 

Large yield of Manna by Olive Trees. By J. A. Battanijike 
(/. Fharm.f 1901, [vi], 13, 177 — 179). — Details of the chexiucail oxam* 
ination of manna, a summary of which has already apnoarod (Trabut, 
this vol, ii, 1 84), ■ - IL ,11. Lk B. 

ChemiBtry of Rhubarb. By Caeb (4. HimKKL {Pharm. Ank, 
1900^ 3, 201 — ^216).— A phmwlic substance, Onjl:l|jjt),| or was 
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obtained^ softeninpf afc 172—173'^ when lioaiod, and uimialile in 
character. Bacrose was isolated in a cjrystalliiio state, and some 
evidence o! tfu^ presence of dextrose was ohtaitied. In otiua,' respects^ 
the results obtainiod do not seem to add muck to wliat was known 
already. (J. 11 

Maiiufacttire of Wine. IV, Soluble Constituents of Vine 
Leaves, By Gaul Boettincjer (Ghtm. ZelL, 100.1, 26, 0—8, 17—18, 
24— 25),- — The aqueous extract of vine leaves gathered at the end of 
July contains calcium and potassium hydrogen tartrates, and alkali 
phosphates, together with a small amount of a sugai* which may be 
isolated in the form of an osazono melting at 205^ — 201>‘\ 

The alcoholic extract contains tartaric, succinite, and pyrocmtccliuic 
acids, together with other products not yet ideutilied. J\ B. 

Water Oliesnut (Trapa natans, L.). By .A.lkxandeu Zscoa and 
Dobk. KNKJ5"Mn.o.n{OVif: (Okem, ^eU,^ 1901, 26, 45. (Jompare Neii- 
manii, Abstr,, 1890, ii, 704).— The following are, the results of 
analysis of i, the kernel ; and II, the shell : 


■\Vatc,r. 

N c(»m- 
pomcls. 

:En,t. 

( UrhO“ 
hydratos. 

Woody 

U.s.siu',. 

Ash. 

IhO,. 

37-19 

10-34 

0*71 

'48-99 

1*36 

1-4 1 


39-71 

8*04 

0*80 

48*94 

1-27 

1-24 

0*56 


The nut is largely used as a food, both groeni a.nd r,lfaL In the 
uncooked state, it tastes sonm wliat like the ciicsnut» J* #1. B. 

Mex'curial Poisoning of Green Plants. By ’Pkaxss W. I,)ArEnT 
{Chmn, (Jenit.f 1901, ii, 331—332; from Zeit, Idudw, lens'uo/ixJFfX 
Oederr,, 4, 1—9).— “By placing the plants in a boll-jar standing over 
xnercury, it has been found tluit barley, wheat, rye, oats, red C{kwer, Picea 
vulgar is\ Asler ckiuenms, Sinapls cdlm, a,nd PW)ena offi(udaHs arc 
all sensitive to the action of a very small ipmutity of mercury 
va.|)our, wliich prevonts growili and causes the chijU/li of tbi^ portions 
of the plamt which contain (ddorophyll. jii most cjiscs, tisu'e a.r<3 no 
ciiaracterisiic sympi.oms of poisoning, Imt wlum the air eni.c.rs through 
a V(3ry small mercury vjdvis sucfi syruptioms arc} exhilntisl under (tei'- 
tain con<li<i<,>ns. The yomig pla.nts aa-ci mon^ easily aiTctianI than the 
older om^s, a.nd nmsta.rd, a,nd barley a.re the most quickly jitiac.ked. 
In the (me of plants which affectiul by the moisi/Ui’o in the air, 
the poisonous aciion is most miirkiul wlum the air is the most humid. 

When the rnercury is eovercMl with a layer of glycerol, the phnits 
remain without injury, ’ ill. W, W* 

[Pot Experiments on the Action of Sodium Iodide and 
Bromide, and Lithium Chloride on Crops.] By J. AncuiSTUs 
VoELCKEE (/. .Hog, Agr, Hoe, EmjL, 1900, [iiij, 11, 506—591).— 
The object of the experiments was to ascertain the effect of the r^iror 
ash constituents of plants when applied as manmass. T'iio presont 
report contains the results obtained in 1898 and 1899. 

Sodium iodide, at the rate of 200 cwt. per acre, kilioc! wlioat, bjuley, 
and red clover; peas were slightly l,au,uditud* When applied at the rjito 
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of 1 (;\vk per aero, 8o<1iinn iodidn injured both w1h‘jiI> aiid barley* A 
k:>p dressing of ^ (twi. wn,s iiijurioiiH to wturit. luni barley* Hojiking 
tilio stHuis ill ], per «jent. Iodide Holufcion incrtsasod the yujld of wlioat 
and gr.-iin and ntiuw, and bttucdUed r<al elovor. 

Sodium bromide^ 100 or 200 cwt* per acre, or J owfc. topalrcssad, 
very greatly reduced the yield of wheat, but the elTectK on barley were 
not m marked. The oiTeets of 200 cwt. or .smallor amounts, on red 
cilover were injurious mthor than benolkdal. Soaking seeds witli 1 per 
cent* of sodium bromide was more or less beneficial in each case. Lithium 
chloride (bOO cwt.) at first retarded the growth of wheat, which, iiow« 
ever, subsequontly grew fairly well; the effect <m barley was similar, 
whilst mustard failed and peas germinated badly, Bmallor amoiintH 
(200 cwi) slightly benefited peas. Bodium iodide and lu’oniide rendered 
the soil impervious, and tlio iodide pots gave off an odour of iodine, 
*vvat0r-cuitur0 experiment is described in which wheat wjis grown 
without and with sodiimi iodide (I ==: 1 : 42,700) j photographs of the 
roots show that those of the pdants grown under the inlhuuict^ of iodide 
were quite dwarfed. The total air-dried plants weighed 0*277 gram 
without, and 0*141 gram with, sodium iodide, N. 11. J. M. 

[Pot Experiments on Wheat and Barley.] By J. Auchjstu's 
V oiSLCKKR (./. /%. Agr, Aoc. EngL, 1000, [iiij; 11, 094 
Results of comparative experiments with large and small seeds (wheat 
and barley) indicated that the size of the seta! does not have mucli 
effect on the yield or on the weight of the seed produced. Oliiriatic 
conditions at the ripening period are more probal)ly the determining 
factors. 

As regards the question of tlio production, of liard or soft wheat, it 
was^ found that the sowing of either kind does not necc'SHarily result 
in the firodjiction of wheat of the kind sown. Bosidcs the (diaractor of 
the season at the time of ripening, it is shown that the nature of tlm 
soil is of importance. Tioavy soil on which soft wlioat was sown pro- 
diujed only hiird wheat. 

Ears which were at all blight^ed wore always glutinous and never 
starchy. .Experiinonts wore made on i.ho effect of different nmterials 
on “ siu'iffty wheat. Hot water, copper sulphate, |)otassiom sulphich^, 
atui a mixture containing (a>p|)er sulphate ami <m.rb(dic (*ompounds worn 
tried, All the a.pplicationH wore very hcnciicual, Init tresvtment with 
hot water (not exceeding 132” E,) was as effectual as any. 

kll. J, I\L 

ITse of Sodium Nitrate coiitaming PcuYdiloruLo, .By J, 
Augustus ^V oKuiKKK (/, Agr. /Soc. MngL, 1900, 11, 

Bodium nitrate free from perchlorate, and also a sjuuplo omtainiisg 
2*15 per cent, of percliiorate, were applied a.t. tlui rat.o of 1 cavt. farr 
aero to barky grown in pots. The perchlorate had no injuriotm cffecjfc 
on tho growth of baihy, and the weight of grain a.nd straw wtU’o cc|uai 
to tliat obtained with pure sodium nitrate. 

Difficulty was experienced in obtaining sodiinn niiratt) containing 
perchlorate in appreciable quantity. N. IL Jt M, 

Cultivation of Leguminous Plants. By L. Malfuaux (/bwi-. 
Agrm»^ 1901, f;27, 60 — 81)4~GI-emination e.xpc3ri«ientB made with 
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Viirioits leguminous seeds showed that addition of sodium nitrate (1 “5 
grains to K) kilograms of sa.nd) is injurious, especially in the ca.so of 
lucerne and incarnate clover (compare Olaudel and Oroclietel!o> Abstr., 
1806, ii, 442)« 

Sodium nitrate was found to bo slightly beneficial when applied to 
young plants grown in sand, but rather retarded growth in ordinary 
soil except in the case of peas. Nodules are formed on the roots in a 
comparatively short time; they wove fouml on lupin roots in 12 days, 
on Imricot roots in, 14 days, and on pea roots only after 22 days. 

Nodules are .nearly always formed on the roots of leguminous plants, 
the necessary baisteria being carried by wind or by birds ; tiie absence 
of nodules indicates that the soil is unfavourable to the developuaent 
of the bacteria. 

Nitric nitrogen seems to be directly assimilated by the Logumimsm 
and may cause complete absence of root-nodules. The conclusion is 
drawn that manuring with nitrate is cpiito useless for leguminous 
crops. N. Ii: J. M. 

Cultivation of Corse. By lltWEX Gakrm {Ann. Agron., 1 900, 27, 
106—107 ; from «/, Agr. PraL, 1899, ii, 661. Compare Girard, this 
voL, ii, 187)." — Gorso requires neither nitrogen nor lime, but is benelitod 
1)}^ phosphates and especitdly by potash. Idle lirop may ha cut every 
year from the secoml yea.r, n,nd lasts about seven y<»ars. Idle yield is 
estimated at 60,000 to 40,000 kilos., corresponding witli 19,000 kilos, 
of hay. N. 11. d. At 

Corse as Pood for Sheep. By j; AiToi/srus Yoki4UKI5k («t 
Hoy, Agr, JAoc. Mngl 1899, [iii]* ID, 567— 573)'>-*«Tdio gorse was sown 
in May, 1897, between alternate rows of barley, on somo very poor 
sandy soil at Woburn. No manure was applied. The yield of gorso 
cut at the end of 1898 was 11 tons per acre. 

Beeding experiments with sheep were in.stitiited to ascertain in tlio 
first place how far gorsc can be employed as a substitute fo,r roots. 

It W'a.s found that 2*5 lbs. of gorso wa.s the greatest amount con- 
sumed per day (eorresporuling with a, bout C> lirs. of rotits). dim gorso 
proved, however, to liedecideiUy heneiicia.1, as regardsidie general imalth, 
of the sluMjp, the imu’case in live weight juid the (|uaid»ity of the moat, 
and its em|)loym<*nt us additional food is therefore reitomnioiuled. 

Tim aviO'iige (tomposiiiou (,>f t'he gorso a,s fed wa,K as Follows : water, 
65*95 5 nitrogen, 9*84 ; edlmr exl-rant, 1 *1 7 ; sol abbs carbahydraios, 
cligoBtibIc l:U).re, 19*77,; woody libre^ 15'0-,l,and asl;i, 2*79 (iiududing 
sand, 1*15 percent.). N. II. «]. M. 

Mamtenauoe Eatioxi of Cattle. BylfnNHV ’PunNTiss Akmsby 
{Ikd, Emnsylmnia Mate VolL Agr, ,AV/>fin Ko. 42, pp. 188).— 
The experimentBwere made during the years 1892 — *1 893 (.o 1896 —1897. 
As regards the resi'ilts relating to digestibility, it is thought that the 
variations observed are chiefly due to variations in tiie rate of excretion 
of the faices. 

The results of twelve experiments indicate that the mainteiianco 
food per 500 kilogmms^of live weight ropresouts 12,771 Gal. at SB'^ I?. 
The average of nine experiments by Kuhn and Kellner computed to 
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tint Raiiio wvighi I ihxl, at (H’’ K As a goiieral ro.sult» ilie iiiain* 
t43i!aii(,M^ of }i. ’Ai^ar (fMli) k.il<,)s,), ta.H‘eiving inahily «>r e,\:<^lu:sively 

iHitrV bo plfutiH::! 3i,t iJal. of avjiilablo iau*rgy iii 3i ^■ou'l|M»raiuTO 

of bfl l»*. nSU'V 4o<luoiing otM;U‘gy lo.st by tJio foriiisilioii of iiioiliaiiiSf 

Am I'l'garbs tlio iriiruiiuim of protoidn, about BOtl grjiuiH per cbiy por 
bflO kiloMM of livo wi‘fght in ro«|ninH'l whon tlio nufci*itivi3 ratio in 1 : IJ ; 
auy iiialoria! diuiiriuiiou vviil voHult in a Iohh of live weight. W’heig 
l;iowevei% the untritivo ratio in much wi<,loi% tho auuuiut of proioitlH 
ttoiy 1)0 I'odtKsculj a,t auy rate for a time, w^ithout auy matoriai los^s of 
nitrogen in the boily, N. l.:L J. M. 

Hemp Cake. Ify Alfeed Lkm<jkf {Lmidw, Ve/rmic!h<i^/S%U.^ 11)01, 

55, Oompjrre Abstr., 1894, ii, 113, 155, 291, and 409).— 

In hot ooimtrieH, liemp in not gnnviii for the fibre, wiiich is too e.oarso, 
or for the rteefi oil, but on account of a mircotic, resinous secixjtiou, and 
a eonstittmut wluch is extrsicted by boiling. 

Tlio average composition of iiemp cake (from 601 analyses) 'Wjis found 
to be as follows i 

N“frf*,o extract 

Water. Protoid. F^it. and crude fibre, Asli. 

lO’Sl 30*76 1()‘17 40*59 7*67 

The amounts of proteid varied from 26*85 to 33*85 ; the fat from 7*85 
to 19 "35 ; the ash Wiis gemu’ally noianal, but in isohitod cases th<M per* 
cemtage was jib liigh as 10 or even 14*60. IPhe amount of water varied 
from 8*30 to 22*28 per cent. 

Intentional julultenition of liemp cake seldom occurs, and an {ilmonnal 
composition is generally the result of imperfect metliods of nninufacturo. 
Hemp cake is t\, good substitute for oals for horses, wlum the iunount 
does not extjeed 1 or 1*5 kilogiam per day ; larger amounts cjulsci thirst 
ami rostlessnesM. <iood results were ol)tiiined with cows, which rrsM'ivc^d 
500 griuns of the cake mixcnl wit-h votfi-s 3i,nd hrsin ; largis qujintitias 
cause indigestion and injtire the qualify of the milk. lA>r fallening, 
as numb as 2*5 kilograms may bo given, together witli sunfiower or 
cotton cjikc and crushed barley. 

'The meiui acidity of the cake was found to be 1*08 per cent, (maxi- 
mum 6*07 and minimum 0*37 per cent.). 

The Viaious fungi found in hemp ctiko are referred to, and also the 
results of observatii^ns showhiig the number of bacteria, which is vmy 
high, per gram. 'N. fi. J. M, 

Nitrogenous Compounds in Molasses. By (J, Bkofu, (C%rm» 
ZeU,^ 1901, 25, B—IO).— JVioLasses coutiin 1*47 ptu* ctmt. of nitrogen ; 
of this nitrogen, some 5*3 — 12*2 per cent, is present a.H profeid 
niti'ogen, 29*3 per cent, in the form of organic bases siudi as botaino, 
and 48*3 per cent, as amino-compounds sucdi as ghitamino. 

Molasses is not a suitn.blo food material for dogs, as wlien fed on it 
they lose some 12 grams in weight per day, indicating that tlio 
nitrogen compounds present cannot replace protoids. J. Jt B. 

Soil Samples Prom (German East Africa, fly AwimiT 

Stumfe {Bud, OmiPr,^ 1901, 30, 1 — 3 ; see this vol, ii, 283), 
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Agrioultural Value of Madagascar Soils* By AriiTLLE MOntz 
and E.Roussbaijx (Co^npL rend., 1001, 132,451— 45 r)).—TlHdifcf, oral zone 
of the islatu! is satisfactory as regards fertility. Tlie red soils of the 
central portions are very poor, esfx'cially in potassium and calcium, and 
are not suitable either for crops or for forests • tljere are, however, riclier 
soils at the bottom of the valleys. On the whole, the country is not well 
provided with tlie materials necessary for the growth of crops, and would 
not support a very dense population. There are several diiliculties in 
the wiiy of the importation and distriVuition of manures, but it is 
thought that much may be elfected by iiTigatioii. N. 11',. J. M. 

Elimination of Methane from the Atmosphere. .By V. 
Uebain {Compt. rend., IDOl, 132, 334— 556).- — Atmosplioric methane 
isconstantly produced by the fermentation of cellulose, Aw. | I foppe-Soyler, 
Abstr., 1886, 577, 032]. The results of analyses made in 1884, by 
Muntz and An bin (Abstr., 1885, 118), and in 1900 by Oautier, com- 
pared with Boussingault’s results, show, however, no increase in the 
amount of methane, Yolta supposed that the rnetliane was 
burnt tinder the influence of lightning, whilst Davy, who sliowed 
that combustion cannot take place when the ga.s is dilutcsl with 17 
volumes of ail*, attrilmtcd its <U».strn(i(lon to tlie action of ozonm 

Experiments imide by the a,uthor showed that, under the most 
favouralile conditions, methane is only partially oxidised by ozone. 

The results of v(3getation cxperimt‘.nis, cxiimding ovm* several muntliB, 
in whicdi cnclosiul plants were supplied from time time with fresh 
amounts of methane, showed that considerahlo amounts of tlm gas 
were absorbed, ddio conclusion is drawn that tlie a.ecumula.tion of 
methane in the air is prevented by its absorption by pla.nts, 

N. ir, j. m:. 

Hydrolysis and Decomposition of Fats and Patty Acids in 
theSoil By Max Rm\m^\\.{Arch. Htpjime, 1900, 38, 6 11 2), "■-■Fats 
suffer little or no dimomposition in st.erile soil ; they aro, ho\vevc>r, 
hydrolysed through the agency of bacteria even in dry soil, Tliis 
decomposition of fats in llm soil is much inc.reased in the prt^sent'O 
of calcium carbomiiis whicli by interaction with the mdds predi'u’ed by 
tlH3 hydrolysis of t!H3 faf,s forms sua-ps ; tliese witli frao fatty aciils 
constitute the iva,x ’’ ri^sultlng from the dccomposil-iori of bits in the 
soil. It, Ih 11 

Calomm Oompotmds in Soils, Estimation of Assimilablo 
Calcmm, By 1), M,eyee {Chsm.. (Jenlr., 1 901, i, 2t>7 —269 ; from Lmidw, 

«/a/rr5., 29, 913--1000), Kellui‘,r’s methorl for detcirmining th(3 lime 

retpsiremont of soils is modillet! as follows. The soil which lias passed 
through a 2 mm. sieve (25 grams) is digested for 3 hotirH at 1,00'* with 
10 per cent, ammonium chloride solution (1 00 c.c.), diluted to ’'250 c.c,, 
and filtered thruiigli a 'hardened filter paper (Bchlcnclicr and Bchilll, 
Ho. 602). A tenth of the whole, diluted to 80—90 c.c,, is slightly 
acidified with acetic or citric acid, boiled, and treated witli aimiionium 
oxalate in tim usual manner. The total calcium should be doterrnined 
ill peat and ealcaixsous soils, 

Tlie solubility of calcium in dilute hydrochloric mud varies con- 
siderably in iliff'crent kimls of soils. In heavy soils, most of tlie 
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ftalcittiB, i« in ilu? tinasi portiouH, whiM iu light, tlin c‘oam*r (‘on* 
Hiitucniis c>ft4ni tu>nt?ain a good deal. I'ho sotuhility of iJio iiiagiiosiTim, 
gonor.’illy rr‘Kotiil)los Oiai <if iho ealciiun and iho arnoiiiit.H of* in;igiio,H- 
iiiHi, |;»lioHphoi‘ic'. acid, Bulpluudc acid vary, liko iliat of cuJchuii, 
ill the |>art.ii‘loH of dilTcroni siy.oH. In ligld. most of ilw ciilcium 
is in iii<\ form readily draaimposal'da siHcaXes. 

Wlimi ilie t'‘lTectv [^rmituaHi l>y pure calcium carhonai.o cm tins growth 
of pliiiits 1 00, thn,t of dolomite and basalt —1)0— IOC); banic slag, 
HCokKute, aiuu'Uiite, diabase, and nophelito ^ ; apo|'ibylHte 

?,"3 70 — 80; phosphorite 70; calcium diplmsplmto and apatite 

rsfjO— 60 ; fluorspar ”^40-»«-50 ; and immocaicium phosphate w^OO— 40. 
Calcium and magnesium carbonates together gave tiie boBt results^ 
and magnesium sulphate had no fa.v<)urable effect, Ba.sio slag, among 
pbosphatos, gfive tho best rosiilts, then apat-ito and {diosphoritcs iind 
lastly di“ and mono-calcium phosphates. In using su|'>erpiHwphaio, it 
is of importance to have a sufficient amount of lime to cornliirm 
with the excess of acid* Basic slag was the only pliosphati^ biv<nir« 
able to leguminous plants ; zeolites were, however, ospecially favour- 
able* Gypsum was injiirious in pot experiments. 

As a rule, the amount of calcium taken up was about propor- 
tional to the _ growth, but the calcium of silicates was utilised more 
sparingly than that of carbonates ; the relations of the amoimtfS 
taken up were as follows : calcium oai'bonato, 100 ; apophyllito^ 60 ; 
scolecite, 15 1 ”7 ; and anorthite, 46*7. 

The application of magnesium in conjunction with calcium carbonate 
lowers the percentage of calcium but considerably raises that of magnes- 
iuxn. No relation between the aoioiiut of ca.iciam in tim soil ami 
the amount ta,ken up by the plant can bo shown l>y <l<d;(n*mining 
the carbon dioxide. Abundance of carbon dioxide generally indicates 
plenty of availalde calcium, but a low pcrcentago of carbon dioxide 
is no certain indication of a doffcioncy. 

Tho results of experiments with ryo showed tha.t application of 
lime had no appreciable elToxst on the amounii of calcium in the grain, 
and only increaseii Gie percentage in tho straw when there was no 
incroa.se in the crop under the influence of lime. 

Boil containing 0*25 per emit, of Hum, acciwding to this nmt.hod 
described above, may be considered norma! ; but t/lmro slmuld not ho 
less than 0’2 percent* It is quite immaterial wheiher tho sod is light 
or heavy. N* If. d'. ,IVi, 

Absorption of Monocalcium Phosphate by Arabic Soil and 
Humus. By J. Dumont reud^ 1601, 132, 

hiimouB soils, tho fixation is not duo exclusively l.e rotrograilation, and 
the amount absorbed depends on tlio extent of the relation of iuimiiH 
to calcium carbonate, and not on tho amount of carbonate. 

Abundance of humus distinctly reduces roirogradaiyiom 

;n. il j; m:. 

Influence of Manure and the amount of Water in the Soil on 
the Growth and Composition of Barley, ,F.y CoNiiAo von 
KoasT and N. Gkouos (Okern* Omitr,^ lOOl, i, 626 ; from */l //rtwefex, 
4B, 325— S47).-- 17) produce good barley, espccialiy for brewing, nitrO" 
genous manuro must bo applieil in moderation, particularly when the 
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soil is dry, In moist soils, there is loss danger of nitrogenous manure 
producing highly nitrogonous barley. N. 11. J. M. 

Ejffect of different forms of Phosphoric Acid. By Franz "W. 
BAFKRTaiul Otto Eeitmaiu {Ghern,, Gmf/r,^ 11)01, i, 23i“-"232 ; hxmiZeiL 
landw. Vefmichs,-Wes, Oesterr.y 11)00, 3, 581)'-— (U i).— Bh'om tlie results of 
numerous field experinumts, in which attention was given chiefly to the 
yield of grain, whilst loss importance was attached to tiie amount of 
phosphoric acid taken up and to the production of straw, the following 
conclusions are drawn. 

Basic slag with high citra.to solubility is not better than slag of low 
citrate solubility ; tlio manure is to bo valued according to the total 
phosphoric acid it contains. 

Degelatinised bone meal gave good results with summer cereals, indi- 
cating that field experiments alone furnish trustworthy results as to 
the value of manure, since, according to the results of pot experiments, 
bone meal is of less value. 

Algerian phospliate proved to be equal to basic slag as a manure for 
summer cereal, s. Furtlier experiments sliould bo made with crudo 
phosphates on ordinary arable land. 

Tiie effect of su[>c3rphosphato, (jalculated from the irierejisod yield of 
grain, was, compared with tiiat of basic slag, as 100 ; 70 for oats, and 
about the same for barley. 

The value of tlio phosphates, as indicated by the above exporiinents, 
is not immediately available for agricultural practice ; the (3K:|)erimcnts 
must be continued for several years. !N. H. J. Ml 

Maniirial Effect of Degelatinised Bone Meal By BhuNz W. 
Dafeiit (Ghem. Oentr^^ 1901, i, 933 ; from £edL kmdw» Ver8U€hs*4Vm, 
Oesterr.f 1901, 4, 96— 98).-- In reference to the results obtained by 
Kellner and Bottchor (following abstract), indicating a relation between 
the effect of bone meal and the amount of calcium in the soil, atten- 
tion is called to the experiment of the author and Ih'^itmair (preceding 
almt-ract). Soils coniaining much, calcium gave, with mie ex(uq)tioTi, 
grcsatly increased yiehls uiuier the influema} of hoju^ moaJ. IJnfavoiu*- 
ahh% results are lliorofore to bo at,.tribut(M,l to ot.lser clauses, as yet 
unoxplninod. jl'« .1. M,. 

Manurial Action of Bona Plioaplio:dc Acid. By Oscar 
KKE and 0. Bf)TTm!ER {.'Gk<L Genir,, 1901, 30, 7—12; from DenL i^ndw. 

Freme, 1000, 27, 669). Bxperinumts av(j dcsscrihed in which oat.s were 

grown in pots containing 0 kilograms of soil (a) witiifiut phosphatic 
manure, (6) with suporf>liosphate (0*29 gram soluble in water), 
(c) with basic slag (0*29 gram P/h,, (utrate soluble), and {d^ 1—10) 
with bone meal (containing g^'fwn). Bimilar pots received 

the same manures in double quantity, and there wore, in each case, 
two sets, ono with, and the other without, cahhum carbonate, 

Addition of limo caused in every caBo a reduction in the yield, but 
the reduction was ossentially less whore superphosphate and basici shig 
wore employed than with, bone nmal. In comparing tlio iwnountB of 
increase due to phosphoiic acid applied, it is, however, seen that trhe 
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addition of lime i« not tinfavourablo when nsod in coir|imctioiQ with 
basic slag and .sn])orphos|>bato. 

In tho case of the smaller application of bone meal, addition of 
calcium e-arbonato red need the yield ou the .average by 67 per cent. 

On tho majority of soils, tho autumn application of botie meal will 
have a very considei-able effect ; bitt the manure slioiild not be fipiiliod 
to calcareous, or to freshly limed, soils, N. It* J, M, 

Phosphorite and Green Manure, By A. N. EKOKLiiAimT (Chem, 
Gentf.f 1901, i, 232; from Zeit landv). Femw/eij-IFe.'?. OeMerr!^ 1900, 3, 
631—648). — Pield experiments with phosphorite were made from 
1886 to 1889. The soil contained very little phosphoric acid in the 
form of noimiRsimilablo organic compounds. Phosphoiite meal gave 
excellent results with cereals, especially rye, due to the non-crystafline 
calcium phosphate. The manure is suitable for all soils poor in 
available phospliates which contain sufficient nitrogen, potash, and 
lime, but not for soils which give good results without stable manure. 
‘When phosphorite ceases to be effective, green manuring should be 
tried ; other minerals, especially marl, might be of use. 

N. H. J. M. 

Lysimeter Experiments in 1899, By Joseph H'anamann { Ghem . 
Cmtr.^ 1901, i, 270; from Zeit, landw, Ver8uchs’‘Wes* Oesterr,, 1901, 4, 
34 — 39. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 515). — Notwitlistanding tho luuxvy 
rainfall during the veg(.vtative p(3riod, tho drainage was more dilut.e 
than previously ; the soil having become more con sol ida/tod, the <l!S- 
solved matters wer<3 more thoroughly tn,ken up hy the roolrS, Jbillow soil 
lost the most, inchuling nitrogon, then tho soil beariJig young rod-chmm 
plants ; the rape and bean soils lost still h\ss, and l.he soils with 
summer cereals, wdiidi r(‘(|iiir6 tho most nitrogen, Itjast of ail. 

Calcium is the most subject to loss ; pobussium juid so<iitun are lest 
in about <'M|ual aiuounts. 1Tieri3 were tamsitlerahh^ fossils of chlorine 
and sulphuric acid, groat(.iHt i!\ fallow, and least in bean and clovm:* 
soils. T:ra(?cs of phosplioric a.tud werc^ detectha! in the rli*ainag(3 from 
fallow soil, but it could scarcely be dofcocied in ilm other tinuuago 
waters. N, lb J. M/"' 
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Titration of the Alkalinity of Solutions containing Hypo-^ 
chlorites, Chlorates and Chromates. By JIehmawn von lluuKrt 
(ZeiL MleJdrochem., lliOi, *7, 396 — 398),— Ti )0 chromatts is iirst pre- 
cipitated as the barium salt, and, if present in large <|narrtiiiijH, filicml 
oti The hypociilorous acid and liypocddoritcfs u,re tlum destmyt'd by 
the addition of a mnitrai solution of sodium sulplnie {>v sodumi thto- 
sulphate, and the alkali titrated, using metiiy I* orange ns indicat^rr. 

T. E. 
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Decomposition of Clilorides by Ignition with Organic 
Matter. By IIkeiimrt 11 Davies (/. Chem. IwL, 1 901, 20, 98-100). 
—The author has found that when chlorhicrt are ignited with organic 
matter, there is a serious loss of chlorine, pariietila.rly in the cjarlier 
stages of the combustion. As may ho expected, the loss is very great 
in the case of calcium and ma.gnesium chh^rides, but with batiiim 
chloride and even sodium chloride there is also a scriotis loss, not 
from voh'itilisation of the compound, but of its chlorine. The loss 
seems greatest when the amount of chlorides is small, and decreasc3s 
when the chlorides incu’ease in amount. 

The loss may be altogether prevented by adding, before ignition, 
a solution of sodium carbonate equivalent to 5 per cent, by weight of 
the organic matter, .L de K. 

Estimation of Bulphides, Hydrosulphides, Polysulphides, 
and Thiosulphates existing together in Solutions and par- 
ticularly in Sulphuretted Mineral Waters. By Aemand Gautiee 
{Conipt rencL, 1901, 132, 518— 523).— The whole of the Hulpimr 
exinting in solution as free hydrogen sulphide, or one-half of this 
element contained in a soluble hydroaulphidi^, is oxpidled on distilling 
the liquid under reduced pressures, and may be pnuupitatod as silviu* 
sulplnde by passing t,he evolved gas into a half-saiiuratcd warm solu- 
tion of silver sulphate. TIkj Holul)le tuonosulphides aro not a;ffocied 
by this treatment, and the .sulphur in these coinpounrls may be hu1>ko- 
quently estiinat-od by distilling the solution in a cumukt of carbon 
dioxide under reduced pressure. Polysulphides also a.ro decomposed 
by carbon dioxidoi giving off an amount of hydi'ogmi Bulpiude 
corresponding with 1 atom of sulphur to eaidi mol of the compotmd, 
wliilst, the excess of sulphur is precipitated in the free state. When 
these sufotances are present, the distillation must be carried out in a 
vacuum, and at temperatures below, 3(,P, otherwise the precipitated 
sulphur would react witli 'the alkali carbonate in the following manner, 
4B + K^jCO.j «# 4“ 2 IlyH 4- CO^, and moreover tJit^ polysul|'>hideH 

thomselves are (hutoinpoH<‘d by hot water in aecordanc.e with the 
er|uat*ion 4- 3 11, ) - K 4- M 

The fiulfthur dcu'ivod from tlie polysul,|,dudo is precipitated by adding 
ssiru*. acetate and heating tln^ solution U> boiling ; t'he psaadpitate in 
then tJxidi.siMl by fuming nitric acid, and tluv sulphur astanmliod as 
barium sulphate. 

The thiosulphates in tlm (inal filtrate are estimated iodometrfbailly 
in the ordinary way. CT T., M. 

Toxicological Detection of Nitric Acid. By Gostavk FnEimv 
{Ann. Ghin'k mmL.apjiL^ 1901, 6, 12— 13),— The finely minced organs, 
such as the 'liver, are extracted with thrice their weight of very 
strong alcohol, and after a few hours the liquid , is filtered and the 
filtrate at once mixed with an excess of calcium hydroxide and left for 
12 hours to decompose any etheiu The filtrate is evaporated to dry- 
ness, the residue' purified by redissolving in ahjohol and the residue 
obtained from this is dissolved in water, when dm nitric acid may be 
detected or estimated according to the usual methods. 

A liver which Imd been moistened with a few grams of nitric acid 

VOL. LXXX, ii, 20 
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aiwUeffc for throe days wan fomui to contain hut one-fifth of tho 
original quantity of nitric acid, the remainder iiaving been eorivcu'ted 
inoBt likely into xanihoprotein. !i. be Iv, 

Dll Pout’s Nitrometer, By Gkoro LiTHcna (/, Soc* Olmm. lud. 
1 DO 1 , 20, 100 — * 1 01 A reply to Pitman (thiH vol, it’, 1 92). It is Htatod 
that Du Pout’s five part nitrometer ” is to all intents and purpoBea 
identical with the author’s gaBVolumeter (Abstr., 1890, ii, 660). 

L. DE K, 

The Citric Acid^ Solubility of the Phosphoric Acid con- 
tained in Bone Meal By Tiiix)i>oii Methneu mige/w, (JImm.,, 
1901, 134).— The citric acid solubility of the phosphoric acid cont ained 
in bone meal free from gelatin is equal to tliat containeil in basic 
slag. In testing, it must be remem bcre<l that bone meal contain.s 
about twice the amount of phosphoric acid of tlie basic slag and con- 
sequently only 2*5 grams of the sample should be rotated for Imlf an 
hour with 500 o.c. of a 2 percent, solution of citric acid 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Manures, Soils, and 
Ashes, by the Direct Weighing of the Phosphomolybdate. 
By Noebert von Lo.rbn 23 {Landw, VerBucks.-Slat^ 1901,55, 183 — 220), 
—The extracts are prepared as follows; (1) Pliosphorie acid solul>le in 
water: superphosphates (20) and double auporphosphates (10 grams) 
per litre. (2) Citrate soluble phosphoric acid ; Basic slag is extraiited 
with ammonium citrate according to Wagnor’s method, ami su|>Br* 
phosphate by Petermann’s method. (3) .lEiosp. boric a<.dd solid he in 
citric acid : 'Wagner’s method with 2 per cent, acid, (40 I’otal phos- 
plioric acid: Superphospliate and basic .slag {5 grams) is irealoil with 
strong sulphuric acid (35 c.c.) or nitric acid (100 c.c.) and diluted to 
600 c.c. All other phosphates contaming more than 10 per <‘ont. of 
phosplioric acid are extractet'l as just 'doscribccL In tlie case of horn 
meal and manures csontalning loss than 10 per Cent, of phosphoric achl, 
the substance (10 grams)' is timted with 50 c.c. of sulphuric, or 100 c.c. 
of nitric acid, and diluted to 500 c.c. ■? Soils (25 grams) itro treated in 
the usual manner with not tnore than -200 e.e, of nitric acid ; water 
(about 200 c.c.) Is added, and, when cold^ 10 c.c* of strong 'sulpliuric 
acid. The whole Is diluted to 500 c.c. 

The following amo^ints of 'the .different extracts are cnq'doycd ; (1) 

- 10 C.C., (2) 15 and 10 ,c.c,, (3) 15 c.c. ; (4) superphospliatcs «;nd basic 
slag, 16 c.c. ; bone ineal, Ac,, 20 c.c.; horn mc3al, 15 c.c., fwitl 
, soils, 60 c.c. 

The following solutions are prepared : (1) Pure dry arnmcmiuin 
molybdate (300 grams) is dissolved in a liti^e flask which, wlicii cold, in 
filled to the mark ; the solution is poured in a thin stream into a solution 
of 100 grams of pure dry ammonium sulphate in 1 000 'c.c. of nitric aeld 
of sp.gr. 1*36 at 16®. The solution is left for 48 hours, filtered and kept 
in the dark. (2) A mixture of Bulphuric acid of sp. gr* DB4, 30 can, 
and nitric acid of sp. p. 1*20 at 16®, 1 litre. (3) Ammonium nitrate 
(2 per cent*). Also nitric acid of sp* gr. 1*20 at 16®; alcohol (90—96 
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per cent.), free from diwsolved matter and not alkaline ; aii<l etlior free 
from alcolioi and siifriciently dry. 

Estimation of Piiosphoric Acid in the Extracts. --Extracts prepared 
with Biilplmric acid (15—20 c.e.) are made up to 50 c.c. with nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*20; all other extracts (except soil extracts, of wlne'h 50 c.c, 
are employed) are made up to 50 c.e. with the mixture of nitric and 
sulphuric acids. The solution is then heated iintil the iirat bubhlcs 
are formed, and 50 c.c. of the sulphate-molybdate solution added. 
After about 5 minutes,' the mixture is well stirred, left for 2— IS hours, 
or, when less than 3 mg. of phosphoric oxide is present, for 12—18 hours, 
and filtered through a platinum Gooch crucible (with a filter paper just 
covering the holes) under as much pressure as possible. After 'wash- 
ing four times with ammonium nitrate solution, three times with 
alcohol, and three times with ether, the crucible is kept in a desiccator 
(without drying materials) under diminished pressure (100—200 mm.) 
for ,30 minutes and weighed. The precipitate contains 3*295 per cent, 
of phosphoric oxide. 

An apparatus is described in which sevmul determinations can be 
carried on at the same time. 

It is important for the ammonium molybdate to bo as pure as pos- 
sible. The amounts of extracts used for the separate deiero',U!iiitions 
are such that they will never contain nnore than 50 mg. of phosplioido 
oxide ; larger amounts would render the drying with ether m(,)re5 dillicmlli. 
The filter papers ai^e rendered air dry by first heating at about 125^'^ 
and then keeping them sprea-d out for 24 hours. The ethor-driod pre- 
cipitate must be weighed as soon as it is taken out of the deaicesator. 

The method has the advantage over the direct citrate^preclpita* 
tion method that the results are not affected by keeping citrate and 
citric acid extracts, containing silica, for several days. A further 
advantage is that the platinum crucibles are not injured in the process, 

‘ The results 'of determinations of phospho'ric acid in soIotioriH to 
which different compounds 'were added sliowod that no effect was pro- 
duced by the various substances which may occur in nrarnu’es and soils, 

N. II. J, ,M. 

Detection of Arsenic in the presence of Sulphites, ^c. By 

Jamkb F» Bmitii {(I Mm. 1901, 83, 2- “3). Arsonic may bo 

detected in the prOHonce of compounds givirjg <dl' hydrogem sulphide 
in ' the usual way in a Marsh apparatus, itummuch as when tlio 
hydrogen sulphide and arsenide are heated together they roarC.t, hydrogen 
is sot free and arsenic sulphide atul sulpimr are deposited in the tube or 
on the porcelain surface. The sulphur may be removed by carbon 
disulphide and the arsenious sulphide dlsiolved in ani'monia, precipitated 
with hydrochloric acid, and tested* The original solutio'u should be 
added 1 or 2 c.c. at a time to the acid and rinc, and an iiich of the 
delivery tube in the centre should be kept red hot to^ avoid loss. 
Fifteen parts of arsenic per 1,000,000 have been detected in 5 (s,c« of 
beer in presence of sodium hydrogen sulphite, and^ without previous 
treatment, by this means. This reaction also applies to antimony, 

T). A. h. 
20—2 
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Arsenic in Beer. By Kowaud ‘W, T, Jonkb (Okm'h iVews\ 1001, 
83y 25-— 26).— Two lmii<lred and fifty c.e. t>f art* ovaRorat^ful t-o 
about 100 c.e., 25 c.e. of pure, Htrou^^ hydrochloric acid art'- added, a piece 
of cofiper 1 inch by J inch is inunersed, and tlio, hoi ling cotbdimcd ; 

if tdie gau'/se is Ktaiiied it is examined for a.rsco'sic iti tdw imoa! way. 
Ifor qmaiitatat.ivo purposes, mils of gair/.o 1 incii by tU iuciuis ara used, 
and as one bacoines blackoned it is rej'dacad by a bright The 

arsenic is removed hy digesting the rolls of irau'/*e in 5 cca of Tsodiuiu 
hydroxide to which 3 or 4 drops of 10 voL hydrogen per{)xicle ore added ; 
the solution is tested, filtered, treated with 7 c.c. of M sulphuric acid, 
and saturated with sulphur dioxide which is then expelled hy lauliug* 

• The warm solution is added to 50 c.c. of hydrogen sulphide solution and 
the gas passed a tinie, the arseniDussulpliido is washo^l, dis.solved in 
hot <iilute ammonia., filtered, evaporated to drynes-s, cooled, ireattal with 
three drops of water, just acidified with dilute hydrochloric acid, again 
dried, 3 e.o. of hydrogen sulphide solution atided, again driedt rinsod 
sncet'ussiveiy with water, carbon disulphide, alcohol and water, a.gain 
dried, cooled, and weighed ; it is then treated with liot ammonia, any 
residue being weighed and deducted. ' IX A. L. 

Arsenic in Beer. By Joiix Evoke and Allied (Iukenwood (Chenk 
1901, 83, 61). — Two litres of beer are concentrated to 1 
litre, and boiled with 3 or 4 grams of copiier foil, and 166 cm. of 
hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*16 ;■ after an hour the beer is potircd on to 
fresh (sopper for any furtiier deposit. The coated copper is wrashed, 
dissolved in nitric acid, the excess of acid driven oil, and the a.rfrcnnc 
determined by the method recommended by Blair for tlio <'istima<dr>n 
of su.iall quantities of the element in iron and sl-ecd. I). A. L. 

Volumetric Estimation of Boric Acid, By 11. LOniu’u {Ch.wh 

Oenfr.y 1901, i, 538; from Fharm. (kfUraL IlmUs, 1901,42, 50 56),— 

The autl'ior coidirms the opinion of Bcythien and iiemped (Ahstr., 
1900, ii, 31,3), and of Fischer {ihid.^ 367), |i.m tdm accuracy of 
J<)rg<'Umen*« process lor the estimation of boric acid in foods (Atwtr., 
1897, ii, 283), When testing meat, it is recommended to moisten the 
sample with strong aqueous sodium liydroxidc, itnd to evaporate to 
drynesH with addition of a Httle godium carbonate witli cjonstajif. 
stirring; the dry mmn m then btu*nt to ash, (lladding^s pr^H^esM 
(Abstr,, 1898, ii, 483) offers no .advantages ov<;r Jilrgenson’s mm. both 
being m.or0 complicated and less rapid. 1 a ok R'. 

Detection of Carbon Monoxide in the Air, Bv Nathan Xuni'^ 
and S, Kosimn (Chem, Gentr,^ 1901 , i, 476; fi’nm Arch, Anal, /7///,s\ 
(His^ilngelnninn), Abt,^ 1900 , BuppL^ 315— 316). few litrcH 

of tin* air tn be tt.^sted are colleetsd in a glass bottle containing iron 
gaiJ7.a moistened with ammoniacal water ; after half an hour, the 
oxygen will removed. If the residual gas is now pasgial tiirmigli a 
solution of blood (I : 100— 200) carbon monoxide may be detefUed, even 
if the air only .contained 1 / 40,000 part of that gas, ' L, OE 'K. 
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Detection of Minute Quantities of Carbon Monoxide in Blood 
and Air. By H. Ivostin {PjlUger's Archw^ 1901, 83, 572—608),— 
A. method of gas analysis is desonbetl with diagrams, by winch miimte 
amotints of carbon monoxide can 1)6 detected. Kunkel's tanrun test 
is found to bt 3 the most delicate. Other metiiods, ni(;Iuding llahlamo's, 
are adversely criticised. Minute (|uaritdties of the gas are not absorbed 
by tlie Idood if oxygen is present also. Cooling of i)lood to 0^ increases 
its power of absorbing <*,arimu monoxide. Tlie, met. hod of detecting 
carbon monoxide in air is described in the precedirig abstract. 

W, B. IL 

Estimation of Zinc. ' By W. Hkez {ZnL Ckem.^ 1901, 26, 

00 — 93).— tseo this voi., li, 240. 

Separation of Zinc from Nickel and Cobalt, By Fekdehiok E 
Treadweli. and C. iL Kbamees {ZeU, anortj, Ckmi^ 1901, 26, 
104_l()7)..«Xbo authors have examined Znnmermatudg motliod 
(Abstr., 1.880, 188 ; 1881, 12*^), which cbimist.s in precipitating the 
zinc witJi hydrogen stxlpuide in the preNeoce of ammonium thiocyanate. 
They fmd that accurate results are also oiitainod by precipitation in 
the presence of ammonium or potassium sulpliato or chloride. 

E. 0, II. 

Analysis of Sainarskite. By Artitue Garfieiu) Levy {/budynt^ 
.1901, 26, 04 — 67)."-- Otie gram of the finely powdered mineral is fused 
with 6 grams of pota.ssium hytlrogem sulphate in a platinum crucible 
until quite decom|:»f>Hed. Wh<m cold, the mas.s is troated witli warm 
water until compitvtcly disi.ntegrated, and the well-washed residue is 
strongly igtdtod and weighed as crude oxides of siheoxi, nii>l)Uim, and 
tantalum. 

The filtrate' is mixed with some hydrochloric acid and then precipi- 
tated in a closed flask with an excess of ammtmia ; the filtrate, which 
generally retains some of the uranium and alutnitm,is boiled to recover it, 
and the filtrate from thisoxaminod, as visual, for calcium and magneHium, 

'fhe two ammonia precipitates arc <liss<dvod in hydroclilonc; acidj and 
the alumina is scqia, rated by means of sodium hydroxide ; tlae rn, ro 
eariliH arc then tlir(,nvn down as oxahites, and converted into oxides by 
ignition, and in the iHtrat(‘, t.he iron and uranium are separa,b'd by 
means of mnnmnium sulphide and carbonate, the imurnmi being iioally 
weighed as sind also as lUL by way of (sofitrol An aliquot part 

of the crude oxides of silicon, niobium and tantalum, is again fused 
'wit,h potassium hydrog<,m Hulpliate; the resulting fllt-rate is treated as 
described' above, and the residue freed from silica by treatment with 
hydrolluoric and sulphuric acids ; the ignited oxides are dissoIvcMl in 
hydroHuoric acid, and the solution poured into a solution, of potitosium 
hydrogen fluoride, when a cry.stalline precipitate m formed which dis- 
solves on heating (M.arignac has stated that the oxides are insoluble 
in hydrofluoric acid, but the author Ends the,m to 'be readily Bolwble in the 
warm acid). The solution is now evaporated to dryneas on the water- 
bath ; the residue is taken up with a little hot water, and allowed to 
crystallise. The crystals which contain potasai'iim' tantalifluoride, and 
tl'io ii<|uiii which contains, the niaboxyfluoride, KgNbOFu, are both 
evaporated witii sulphuric acid, and the oxides of tantalum and niobium 
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BO obtained are weighed. Ab noithor oxide pures it ttiiiHfc !>a freed 

from inoldam or t}uit 4 ,Ut'im mspeetively by a Hecotid troatiiiie^ii with 
liydrolliioi:ic5 acid* 

8ilic!a is cstimatcxl in another portion of the enule or in ilici 

ignited mineral itself, by the losB caiLsed on eviiporation with liydro^- 
fluoric and Bulphuric acidB* The reparation of the rare e;irtliH into 
ceria and yttria groups is ejected approximately as follows* '1'he 
ignited oxalates are dissolved in hydrocidoric acid with tlics aid of ti 
little potassium iodide ; a small residue may be left undiHsolvtal, and 
should be weighed and identified if possible. The solution is ovi'iiMimtocI 
to dryness, the residue treated with a little water, and thou witli n 
saturated solution of potassium sulphate ; after 2 days, the crystalliiio 
precipitate is washed with a solution of potassium Bulphate, and the fsl* 
trate mixed, first with hydx'ochloric acid and then with ammonia in 
excess. The precipitate containing the oxides of the yttria group la 
washed, and then purified by dissolving it in hydroebiorie acid anil 
reprecipitating with ammonia, and finally ignited and weighed. 

The precipitate containing the double potassium sulphates of the 
nerium group is dissolved in hydrochloric acid, and the oxides arc then 
precipitated by ammonia, washed, ignited, and weighed. 

The following result was obtained by the author in the analysis of a 
sample of samarskite; silica, 2*86 5 niobic oxide, 31*52 ; tan talic oxide, 
16’63; ferric oxide, 10*68 ; aluminium oxide, 3*07 ; uranium trioxido, 
12*13 ; calcium oxide, 3*34 ; unagnesium oxide, 0*10 ; “ cerium ** oxides 
(free from true cerium oxide), 1*65; ‘^yttrium*’ oxides,' 14*32 5 
** insoluble oxides, 0*70 ; loss on ignition, 2*48, Total, 09*57 per cent. 

L. m K. 

[Analysis of] Boils, By J, Hazard ( 6V«im, 6Vm;r., 1901, ^ 
i, 228“--»23i j from Lmidw» Juhrk, 29, 805*--*91 1).— The following 
method of 8oil«sampling is recommended. A hole 50 cm. wide am! 
35 cm. deep is made, the soil well, mixed, and two samples (2*5 and 
10 kilos.) weighed out. ThesmaUer sample is kept, The larger sample 
being employed on the spot for determining stones (more than 10 mm,). 
Tim aiC' dry sample is sifted ilirough 10 and ' 3^6 mm* sieves* ■„ A. 
portion' (25 — 30 gmms) is boiled for half an hour with, fairly strcuig 
aqueous potash to remove the organic matter. Ooncretions of iron 'kire 
must be looked for in "the residues on 'the sieves down to 0*15 mim 

The method employed for estimating kaolin depends on the fact tluifc 
kaolin is not acted on by boiling hydrochloric acid, whilst it is docqtir* 
posed by sulphuric acid. It is shown that soil treated with string 
hydrochloric acid ,can only contain quartz, acid felspar, augite, aj|d 
kaaMxiy,..4lj^^a!Qliii is conveniently extracted with sulphuric 
Tl|§reIatio3d of aluiKfl?' oxide or to lime will show the amount 

^ of augite if tiiere is deducted from the total| 

aluminium. , Fineness 0/ tle^ essential 'I 

For, ordinary agricultural tenacity due to kaolin is 
determined by preparing four^^^^^ (30^ grams each) which are then 
air-dried. One of the balls is ^ marbles of equitl size 

so 'as to form a triangle; the arcte^^vered with a board and 

weights applied until the 'Clay ball 
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Bimilarly treated and the moan of the four results adopted Tho 
method gives very satisfactory resultg, IL J. M’. 

Oheraioal Investigation of Soil Samples from German East 
Africa. J>y (JetUr,^ 190,1, 30, 1—3 ; from MU&. 

Lmuiw, JmL Unm Jhedau^ 1900; He/L 3, 29. Compare Wohlt- 
mann, Abstr., 1897, ii, 463, and 1898, ii, 251). —The following modifi- 
eationa have been made iti the methods previously described, Ifor t.he 
estimation of pota,Bsium, calcium, iron, aluminium, aaid phosphoric acid, 
200 c.c, of tlie acid extract are eva.porated down instead of 500 c,c. 
The addition of sodium chloride is omitted in determining potassium; 
an amount of extiract corresponding with 60 grams of soil is used. 

Ill determining calcium in presen(?e of much iron and aiiiniiniurn, 
50 c.c. of tlie Ihjuid are neutralised with ammonia and strongly acidilied 
with, oxalic acid at the ordinary temperature ; the preci|.,)itaie is 
washed with 2 per cent, oxalic acid. Iron and aluminium are 
ostimatod by precipitating with ammonia, dissolving in hydrochloric 
acid, and again precipitating with ammonia; the washed precipitate Is 
ignited auid weighed, and the amount of pliosphoric acid deducted. 
Nii.rogen is determined in 100 <.*.c% of the cold hydrochloric a(iid 
extract, Tho results of analyses of 25 sami>Ies are given. 

N. IL J'. m:. 

Estimation of Clay in Boil. I5y Aime PAUKonn {Ann. 

1901, 27, 94 ..— 96). — An amount of soil containing 5 grams of dry matter 
is washed three times with, altogetlmr, 100 c.c. of dilute ammonia ( 1 c.e. 

■ of ammonia in 100 o.c. of water); tho soil is rubbed with the finger 
against the sides of the dish and the whole allowed to settle for 
10—15 seconds before the liquid is poured off. The soil is then boiled 
with the same solution for 2 — 3 minutes. When cold, mo, re ammonia 
(1 c.c.) is' added, and tho liquid and -soil transferred to a cylinder of 
100 c,c. capacity (22 cm. from the bottom to the 100 c.c. mark) |)rO“ 
vidcd with a tap at the 20 c.c. mark. D,i.stilltu'l water is now added 
to make up to 100 c.c., after which the cylinder is violently aiiakon 
and allow<3d to rest for 5 mimiins. Idio upper 80 c.c. are drawn oil, 
ir 0 a,t(,H,l, with al,)Out 20 drops of ncotics a<‘id, and l:ilter(,Hi. Tho lirecif)!* 
tatc is wa,shed with water until free from lime, dried, and, igujiiHl. I’hc 
weight of the rosiduo imrU'iplied by 100/80x20 gives tim pententage 
of clay in the dry soil A. small amount of fine sand will be incliuiec!, 
but the results arc considered to ho approximately correct* As a rule, 
the 'results vary from 10 to 20 per cent.; tho highest amount of 
clay found was '57 per cent. 

The filtrate from the clay precipitate may be utilised for dcdiermimrig 
the chalk present in an impalpable state, N* H. J. M'. 

Estimation of Manganese in Perro-Obromium Alloys* By 
J, T. {Cimm. News^ 1901, 83, 25), — One gram of' the alloy is fused with 
a large excess of sodium peroxide, then treated with water, and the 
precipitate boiled repeatedly with water contnining small (|iiantity 
of ammonium carbonate ; it is then dissolved in nitric aedd of sp. gt% 
1*20 dilated with equal volume of water, and in presence of a large 
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<|U}iiitity of solution of ferfouB sulpluato, Uie solution is oxidiseil wifcli 
Bodiiim bisiMtithatc, n.iHl tho illtored permanganate titrated wiili liydro- 
gen peroxidt.) as <Iiroufced by Itnddrop arnl tiamage (Tnuis,, 181)5, 67, 
268). ' 1). A. h. 

Bstimation of ' F'errotis Oxide in Silicates : IiifimeBoe of 
Pyrites. By Liujimn L. de Koninck. itnon^, Vhmi,, IbOl, 26, 

125«— 124, Oomparo llillebraud and tStokes, A.bstr., 1900, it, 769). '-A 

(juestion of priority. (1 R. 

VogeFs Method for the Detection of Cobalt. By Biii'anoiiciv It 
TiiKADwriLL [and E, Toot] {^eiL anorg. Ohem., 1901, 26, 108— 110).— lb 
test a nickel salt for colnilt., a solution of the salmis treattal with a con- 
centrated solution of amtnoniuin thiocyanate and the mixture sha-kon 
with a fe\y c.c. of amyl alcohol. In the pre.sonce of 0 02 mg. of cobalt, 
the amyl alcohol assumes a blue colour; if iron is present, the rod 
colour of tlie ferric thiocyanate must be destroyed by shaking with 
socliurn hydroxide. 

The blue coloration is due to the salt (NIl 4 )/Jo(B(M)^, which 
crystallises frotu amyl . alcohol in beautiful, blue needles. The 
potassium salt, K.„Co(SUN) 4 ,, is obtained in a similar manner ( Eosenheim 
andOolm, Abstr.; iSOO, i, 381). . ' E. 0. B. 

Reactions of Oobalt and Iron. By Hugo Dm {Chm» ZA, 1901 , 
25 , 109— 112).--»See this voL, li, 223. ■ 

Estimation of Chromium and Iron by Potassium-Iodide- 
lodate Mixture. By Alfked Btock and Coenelius Massaoiu (AW., 
1901,34,467 — 4G9).— Chromium and iron may readily be estimaUsd 
by tho method previously described for aluminium (Ahstr,, 1900, ii, 
247). It is not necessary to have the iron in the ferric eotulition 
before precipitation. In the case of both metals, granidar precipitat<3S 
are obtained wbicii can readily bo filtered and washed. A further 
advantage is that even minute quantities of the metals are precipitated 
by this reagent, and do not tend to remain in solution as is tho case 
when ammonia is employed. J. J. B. 

[Detection of] Tungsten. By Edoitaiu) Deeacqz (Afiu, Ohim, Fhga*, 
1901, ]yii], 238— 28B).— Bee this vol, iij 244. 

Analysis of Tungsten- and Chrome-steel. Estimation of 
Tungstic Acid and its Separation from Silicic Acid. By Orm 
:e: intTiNO' angf/w, Ohem>,, 1001, i(>5"-166).— McKnumdH pn^cenH 
for tho cMtimation of tungsten and chromimn in steols is critiiaHod, Tins 
author 'gives a new procesB for the estimation of the tungsten. One 
to three grama of the ferrotungsten are tn^aied with nitro-hydrochlorit? 
acid and evaporated twice witli idtric acid on tiie water-batin 1I:se 
mass is dried -at 120''^, ami then dissolved in dilute nitric acid; the 
insoluble matter, consisting of tungsten trioxido, .silica, and a little 
'ferric oxidt3, is fused with sodium carbonate and the fused mass tiwteci 
with water, when a residue of ferric oxide is loft, which siimild 4)0 
tested for traces of silica. The filtrate is evaporated twice with nitric 
acidj^'and 'the regidwe treated with dilute' nitric acid, which leaves 
theo'lllica.and, tuiigston trioxido undissolvod. Those are colleciod and 
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weigl'M.Hl, arid then fnsod with live timcns their weight of pofcassiitin 
liyclrogaii sulfihate ; the f lined mass is digestod with, a cold s«'>Iii- 
tiori of aitimuitiiiui ea,rhoMat»e which dissolves the tungsten trioxida 
Aiul , leaves ilui silica iinilissolvod ; the lattior is weiglicd and tho former 
obtained hy di If ererico. The tungsten may also be estimated volti- 
metriealiy by suH|H,uu:bug a ■wclL washed moist pi'eci|,>itata of silica and 
twiigstim i,rioxiilo in hot water and titrating wit.h normal sodium 
hydroxide, using pluMiolphilialein as iiidic;itor. One cat of tlie vS(,dutioii 
- ()*(b)2 gram of tungsten, ' ;L. m K« 

Oolorimetric Estimation of Titanic Acid. By Jamkb Biukrs 
(/. aSW, Ohmn. Iml,^ 19b I, 20* 23. Compare Ab4r,, lObO, ii, 248).— This 
is amoditiijation of Bawkervilie's method (Abstr., 1000* ii, 629), differing 
from it in so far that the residuo loft from tho Fiixst filtrate is fused with 
potassium sodium carbonate and then heated with sulphuric acid. In 
preparing the standard ablution, the chemically pure titanium dioxide 
is fused wit,h'the mixed carbonate instead of potassium hydrogen sub 
phate, and then heated with strong suljihuric acu;b To standardise 
the solution, 10 c.c. are diluted with 25 c.c.'Of water and precipitar.ed 
with junmonia, tlie precipitate is washed with hot water and ignited; 
the coutmits of tho crucible are then moistened with a few ilropH of 
dilute sulphuric aidd (1 ; 1) and a few c.c. of liyilrolbioric acid, and the 
wiiole is 6va|.M:)mtc<i to dryness, ignited, and weighed. L. on K. 

Brandy ' FlaYouring Essences. By aVoolr BnyimiKisr and Pa on 
BoHEfStt {ZniL Nahr. Gmvmsin,^ I9bl, 4, 107— 110).— A talde is given 
showing the compo,Hitiori of some brandy ilavouringa. The alcohol wm 
estimated by Hefelmanids process (Abstr., 1897, ii, G05). The resiilue 
from the light petroleum was tested for resinous matters, and pi peri ue 
by Polenske^s method. For the estimation of the fusel oil,^ 20 c.c, of 
the sample were mmsd witli 75^ c.c. of absolute alcohol and tlien diluted 
with water 'to 100 c.c. Tweuty-five c.c, of this mixture wor<? diluted 
with 200 c.c. of water,’ and 5 c.c. of aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
submitted ’ to distillation ; the tlistdlate was then made up to 200 c.c., 
and alher its sp, gr, had been taken it was tixsted. with tbc» usual pre- 
en, utions in Itosids Jipparaius. Two of the samploB W'ortt foumi lo emt" 
tain, i^'fcrine ami one capsaicin. B. UB 

Furfuraldehyde Baaction in Brandy Tenting' 1’ic. 

BT/JiU {ZfiiL oJfmUL (Jhmn^ 1901, 7, 1 1 ’-lb). 'rim autln,, / iuim' cx'- 

4n.«ined a , large number of brandicK (cognac), pure and atlidtorhkHl, and 
has come to the coned, usion that tho pr'emmeo of furfurald'chjdo gives 
no guarantee that the samples aro really the product of tbo distillation 
of pure wines, particularly as furfurahUrhytlo is ofkui added to s|,HU‘iou8 
articloH to deceive the analyst. Tlie complete absence of furfuraldehyde 
in a sample is, also not a kafe p,n)of 'of its adulteration, L. dm K, 

Estimation of Glycerol, By Leweovvotce , 

1901, 26, 35— SO),— Tlie author has tried th© proce^8 based on the 
isolation of the glycerol carbon by me^^ns of sul'pburic acid, as iiropostal 
by ,Laborde (Abstr«, 1899, is, 816) smd' approved of by Jean (Almtr,, 
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1900y iij 604). A liU’ge ntimher of tent experiiiienis are given, showing 
that nothing like even approximate results cran be obtained by this 
process. 1 j. dk I\. 

BstimatioB of Sugar by PehUng*s Bolution, and Ootivc^mion 
of Cuprous into Cuprio Oxide without the use of Asbewtos 
Belters. i:>y Paul' S oivrsnaN {Ohem. Venlr,^ 1901 /i, ; IVoin i'htirm, 

£eity 1901, 46, 28).— The mixture of Pelding’s soluth)!! juul sugntr 
which has been heated as usual is diluted with ah{'>at 3 volumes of 
boiling water. The cuprous oxide can then be colie(d}esl on nui, jish-friui 
paper filter. It is waslied t,uitil the wasliiugs cea.se to s-eddon pheiu)!- 
phthaleiii, then dried and ignited in a platiuuni basin. It 'is 't-hen 
dissolved in the snuiliest possible quantity of a mixture of sulphurit; 
acid (b parts) and nitric acid (3 pa.rts), iuul tiui so!uti<,>n evaporated and 
ignited until the weight is constant. Copper .sulpl'iide tmy be con- 
verted into cnpric oxide in a similar unumer. Al, J. B. 

Kjeldahrs Method of Sugar Betimation. By Budolf Woy 
{Ghmn. Oenir., 1901, i, 343 ; from ZeAt, ofmtL U/mnh, iOOO, 6, 514}.*-' 
The author highly commendf^ Kjeldahrs process (Abs'tr., 1896, ii, 453, 
580) as well as the extension ot it by Jessen-H'ansen (Abstr., 1900, 
ii, IIS), but considers that the absorption of carbon dioxide by the 
alkali hydroxide is a sburce of oonsiderahle error, and that the work- 
ing out of complete tables for the employment of sodium carbonate 
instead of hydroxide, according to M.lillePs method, would be ii great 
impro'vement. M. J. B, 

Colour Beactiona of Sugars. .By Gaul Nuu.Bi!3iia {ZdL pkf/swL 
GheMh*^ 1901, 31, 564 — 573). — The behaviour of a .number of synthoti- 
eal sugars, niuuely, glyc'claldehyde, glyceraidehydc?, glyeor(,)se, /-cry tlirose, 
^-letrose, cAIyxose, J-hydroxygluconic acid, aldtdiydfmuuiic a,cid, a/rid 
formos{.‘, towards a-na.phthol, I'esorcinol, phloroglucinol, and orcinol in 
the presence of hydrocliiori<? acid has boon studied. 

Tim a-naphthol t(?Bt is given by all the sugars.. Urn resorci'uo! test 
gives positive results witli glyeerose, i-tetrose, 'for'moH6,’'a|Ki clAiydroxy- 
^.,^,g|iieoriio.' acid, and hence appears to work* with ketoseKpnly. . . I'he 
i^pdilorogluoinol tost is given by all the sugars witl'i tdio o;:i; 0 eptlcm of 
g.l^0olald,ehyd'6> but the colour vaides considcriibly in iti tensity, , 13m 
,:bwf;pol 'test gives no characteristic colour ,wlth glycolaldcdiych^' or 
.''i4d'trip$6, and appears to be the best test fox* pentos(3s. J. 3, B. 

Lind6'#/s Proo6S.s for the Bstimation of DextroBe and D'axtrin, 
in .pommeroial GWucoee. By Jeak AlKaxTua {.IML /She. Chwhj 1.901, 
[iii J, 25, 250'— '■261),— The author criticises .Lindct’.s proc(3ss (this FoL,'i.i, 
134) favourably, but .finds that the somewhat tcdifuis estinmtdcjn of 
the total carbon hy, combustion' may advantageously be 'roplaceii by a 
determination of the calorific power of the glucos(3, N. 1^. 

Volumetric Estimation of Invert Sugar. ,By H'raLiVB (ZeiL 
r'Vm dmL Zuchrmd, 4 901, in — 117}.— This method csonsists in pre- 
"'■'Cipltating a k'nown volume of -b'^ehling^s solution with the invert nuga'r 
.''.Eolation, and afterwards estimating the excess of .Fobling's solution' by 
^.tikitidn': with pete cyanide in ammoniacai solution, the colour 
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being discharged owing to the fonvmtion of colonrle.MS potas.siiim 
ciiprona cyanide, convert the copper of the residual Feh ling’s 
solution into {uumoniocupric salt, stdlicienfi of a mixture of 100 of 
concentrated ammonia Koiutiou with 50 grams of ammonium carbotniio 
dissolved to 600 c.c. is added to give the litjuid a deep bluci colour. The 
potassium (tyanide solution may be standanlised by meittm either of 
pure copper sulphate or of pure copper dissolved in nitric !icid. It is 
important that thO' same pipettes shotihl always be employed for mixing 
tlie Ihdiiing^s solution or else that only accurately graduated pipettes 
be used. If necessary, the invert sugar ^ solution is decolorised by 
means of basic lead acetate, the excess of lead being removed in the 
usual way. The method is carried out as follows., Ten or live grams 
of the sugar are dissolved in water and made up to 100 c.c,, 50 c.c. of 
the solution being then mixed with 60 c.c. of Fohling's solution- and 
the liqui<i boiled for exactly two minutes. The Ilame is removed and 
50 c.c. of cold, air-free, distilled water added, after which the solution 
is transferred to a, 250 c.c. flask, made up to volume at the normal 
temperature, and filtered. To 50 c.c. of the filtrate heated to 80—90^'^ 
in a porcelain basin, 40 c.c. of the ammoniaoal ammonium carbonate 
solution are added, and the starniard potassium cyanide solution, con* 
tainitig cionveniently al)oiit 25 grams per litre, rtin in until tlio solution 
IB completely decolorised. The results obtained by this method Jigroo 
well witii those yielded by the oxaiinary gravimetric meiJmd in wl'uedi 
the reduccid copper is weighed, df> grams of puiai sucrose after inver- 
sion yielding 2*36*53 milligrams of copper by tim volumetric method, 
and 236 by the gravimetric, whilst 20 gi‘ams of a ra,w sugar gave 
respectively, 53'9 and 54*9 milligrams by the volumetric and gravi- 
metric methods. The 'new process can, of course, be applied to the 
estimation of all sugars which reduce .B'^ehlinghs eolution. 

T. I:L K 

Influence of Temperature on the Bpeoifle Botation of 
Sucrose. By Otto Sc'nd,NJto(JX {ZdL Fer. dtmL Ztudmriui,^ 1901, 
I0(h-~ii 1).'— The author criticises Wioahmamds paper 11)00, 

902 (technical part)] on this subjecjt. 

Oalcuiating from hlw teinperaturo (*.oDlTKsi(.mt (d* the spcKufHj rotation 
of sucrose, previously found by the author to have t,,he value 0'0()r)217 
(Abstr., lOiK), i, 37B), it is shown that if a normal sucroHu Kolution, 
containing 26 grams in 100 c.c., he prcqrired at 20^'’ and be read at 

in a ' sae^djarimeter wiu)S(» <piarts5 wedges are also at fVthrn the 
reading must bo increased by 0*065 (<5 - 20) in oialer to obtain the real 
'i'.iiundred, point at 20® ; this only hohls if t <ioea not differ mucli from 20.' 
, T. H. E 

Molasses and similar Products from Sugar Factories. ' liy 
Kaei. ANBBLiK, K, Ueban, and Vn. Btamek (Mi. £fuckmn(l 
1901, 25, 247— 272).— After giving a historical aecoinit, o'f the work 
previously published on the anaIy»iH and composition of molasses, the 
authors describe the methods employed and the results obtained in the 
complete analysis of a number of samplcB of moiasRes before arid after 
_ osmosis, osmose waters, and syrups. The paper does not admit of 
satisfactory abstraction. , ■ ” , T. 11. }\ 
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OJiooolate-Moiir, By Adolf EKV^rinFM ain! H'akh IIempi-:!'. 

iVukr, (JmiUHsmn, :J5).'~AALilyw?sof nix of 5uliii(^si.liy 

coloured prepared cocoas consiKtiug chiefly of stiga-r niid lliuir wit4i 
I'uit i) to 1 6 per cent, of ehocolatas and sold uiHler fancy uaiiieK. 

Hie .K'ugar wa.K estimated by WoyV process (Absta*.^ iHlIlb ii| 1 87), 
The t’otal, fa.t4:y matter waa obtaitjcd by extraetJota uuni the cpiant.it,.y 
of* cocoa-fat and wheat fionr-fat (‘akmlated from its iodine Jibsorpfioii 
figure, assuming tliat of pure cocoa-fat to be and tha.t td* wl'U'nit 
iloiir-fat 115. 1 4. i>E K,. 

Estimation of Pentosans by means of tlie HydrocMoric 
Acid Phlorog’inoinoi Method. .By B. Keobke (Ohejn (Jenlr y ihOl, 
i, 477---478; from /. Lamiw.y 1901, 48, 357*--^384).— rids process 
gives correct results if t.lie ()roper precautions are taken. Tim csjri- 
dousation product shotild be colletded in a (loucJi crucible and 
tile wash waiter added in small portioim aiid not until the 
precipitate looks almoBt dry; the washing must be continnetl until 
every tracjc of chlorine is removed. The pracipitata Hhotild bo dricnl 
for 4 hours at 98*5 — lOCP, and the crucible afterwards coided in a' 
weighing tube under a desiccator. ' L* 1>E K. 

Detection of OxyoelMose. , , y ' Max PihliP; ((7Awam6V/ir,, 
1901, i, ,S4'2 ; from ZeAt. offmtL 1900,6, 524). — Some, cotton 

fabrics, which after bleaching in a l>ath of chloride Of lime had been 
piled up and exposed^ to the air for some time, ware , found to have been, 
partially converted into oxycollulose. When hot' calerjderod, tiujy 
showed ycdiowiBii to brownish stains, which gradually faded to a yellow- 
isli tone, and wlien heated with Fehling’s solution cuprous oxide was 
deposited on the spots which had shown tho brown stain. M.. J. H. 

Detection of Tragacanth and Dextrin in Cocoa and Cliooo- 
late and Approximate Estimation of Dextrin by PoiariBation. 
By Paui^ Welmanh [ijhmi, GWn, 1901, i, 65 ; from Zmk lllfmiL Ohmn.y 
1900,6,478— 483), — Tragacanth is not likely to he ustfd for ml til Uum ting 
cocoa or chocolato on' account of its high price, but if its presemn? is 
suspected it may be detected by rubbing 5 grams of maimual, freed 
from fat, with dilute sulphuric acid, add'ing 10 drops of stdotion of 
iodine and a little glycerol, and examining under tho ini,m’osc;npt». If 
tragacanth is,{)reBOot, the field will be covered wiili a huge numbiO’ of 
blue iragaeaxith cells, which, however, closely resemble pota-to or wheat 
stai'ch. 

Adulteration with gelatin may' be svLspected when tho samph,^ con- 
tains an excess of water and more than 30—33 |,a5r cent, of proUdds 
calculated on fat free matter. It may be readily dotor.tcd by 
picric acid process (Abstr., 1899, ii, 76). 

Dextrin may be detected in the aqueous solution 'left w'hen e,x- 
tracting the fat with ether according to ■ the author’s |,»roceris, 
by adding 40 c.c. of alcohol to 10 c.c. of the tiiirate. J';tH ostiiiiii- 
tion is based on the fact tliat, although not precipitated by liasic 
lead acetate; it is completely precipitated by an ammoniacitl soluticm of 
the salt. By polarising the aqueous solution before ami after iwlditioii 
of ammonia, the dextrin may be calculated by means of the expression 
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d =" (a - f))/gs in which it repreisentfi the nppareet total .sugar and b the 
actual sugar present, It is necessary to dii?'ido by 2, as dextriiviias 
twice the polarising power of sugar, I'he results are more accurate 
than those obtain oil by the usual gi^avi metric copper process. 

Im UK K. 

Use of Millon's Reagent, By Otto Nassk (P/luger^s ArcMv, 1901, 
83, 361—368. Compare Plugge, Arck P/mrm,^ 1890, 28, 0; Vaubel, 
this voL, i, 28), — The reagent is best prepared by mixing mercuric 
acetate solution with a few drops of a 1 per cent, solution of an jdkaii 
nitrite. It may be used either with or without' the addition of acetic 
acid. Nitric acid should not be present.. Hydrogen peroxide, alcohol, 
and lai‘ge a, mounts of chlorides interfere with the colorations. Only a 
small amount of the reagent, and a moderate teinperatixrc are advisable, 

Ortho-substituted phenols give a browxush-red colour, and the cor“ 
responding parauiom pounds a blue-red or even blue colour. Phenols 
which have both ortho- and para-substituents, for example, eugonol 
and vanillin, and even pdienols with no para-substituents, such as 
thymol a,nd xylenol, also give blue colours. Most speoinums of plienol 
and salicylic acid give blue colours owing to the presemu) of snuill 
amounts of ^fi-cresol and p hydroxybenzoie aci<L 

DenigcW phenolaldehyile reaction (Aubstr., 1900, ii, 378) is readily 
given by tyrosine but not by peptone oi* by proteids. The reagent 
may be' made by dissolving a little formaldehyde in coneontt^ated 
sulphuric acid, ,,T. J, B, 

Batimation of Cresol By hhiiKDEioH Russioand QEoim Fohtmanw 
{Zeit dngew* 1901, 157 — ^160),— Raschig’s process for the 

estimation of w-cresol in mixtures, (A.bstr., 1900, ii, 694) ' is 'recom- 
mended. The authors also use another method of French origin, 
which is briaiiy as follows. B'ifty grams of the sample are treated with 
125 grams of sulphuric acid of sp, gr, 1*84 contained in an 'Erhunueyer 
dask I after 1 or 2 'hours, the mixture is added drop ' by drop from 
a dropping funnel to 400 c,c. of nitri(5 acid of sp. gr. 'i:i cmitainod in 
a larg(^ retort and iufated oti a sambbath to 6t,l’\ the {lanns being 
then removed, About 20 minutes after ad<ling (die la,st portions, the 
contents are |M:mri‘d into a hirge porcudaiti ilish cotd.aining 290 cu*, of 
water, aitd tlie retort is rins^sl with anotlier 200 c.,<n water, AftiW 
remaining ovcvrnight, the cake of trinitrocrc.sol is pressiHl with a 
spatula, and tlmn collected on a hardtuied Olter, using tlio sticti'on 
pump. , After removing the adhering rntrie acirl liy was'lnng with 
200 c.c. of water, the compound is dried at 95— lOf'F and weighetL 
Bkfty grams of pure m-cresol yield in this way 175*6 per cent. ,of the. 
nitrO'Compound and 174 |)er cent, by Easring's method, Like the 
latter, the .process fails when the sample .contains more than 10 per 
cent, of phenol. 

Ditz’a and Oedivoda's volumetric bromine process (Abstr., 1900, ii, 
64) has been submitted to a thorough, investigation and found to be 
untrustworthy, , ■ L. de “K. 

Bstimation of CresoL By .Hnoo Ditss {ZeM. mngeuK C/mm. 1901, 
160— 166).—- An elaborate reply to Eusslg 'and ,Fortmatin (preceding 
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abstract)* wiio* actiordin^ to tlvo author, have used. too large an cixcosa 
of bromine in their experinunit.B, Other objeetioriB to theii* work n.re 
.raiHod. ^ b. ok K, 

Detection of Sucomic Acid. By Oaui. NEinu-mo {ZuiL phijmfL 
(Jiie/mHy liiOl, 31, 574‘--57B).— Tiie suhsianc^o t.o bo testiHi in (Wa.|>oru,f 4 Ml 
down to a. Kwiai! volvuno with excess of aumionia, and then lieate-d with 
zinc dust, jii succinic acid was originally present, pyrredtj is proiliicotl 
a.nd may be tested for by the usual pine-wood splinter, moistened witli 
hydrochloric add. If succinates of hoa,vy inetais are pnisent, it is 
advisable to add ammonium carbonate, or oven ammonium phospliafe, 
before tlie zinc dfist. Other substances which are readily convertible 
into pyrrole must bo removeal lad’oro the test is applied, 'fho more 
<a)mmonly occurring natural pro<iucts which give tlm pyrrole test are 
albumin, hinmin, and Indole derivatives, which may be readily rcmovecL 

J. B. 

Estimation of Malic Acid. By AuBKirr IIiWjER {ZdL Wak\ 
(hnuBmn.^ IbOl, 4, 41)-- -50. Compare Abstr., 11)00, ii, 76B).-— 'flia 
following process is recommended for estimating malic add in wines/ 
One hundred o.c. of the sample are evaporated to one-third, and then 
rendered faintly alkaliim by adding basic lead acetate. Thcr precipitate 
which contains all the malic, acid is collected, washed four or five times 
with cold water, and then dissolved in' a little boiling dilute acetirs'or nitric 
acid. Thissolution is neutralised at the boiling point with excess ofsodiurn 
carbonate, while a current of carbon dioxide is being transmitted. The 
filtrates is evaporated to 100 c.c., neutralised witli hydrochloric acid, and 
then bt)iled for 10 minutes in an Erlenmeyer llask with 1 0 c.c. of a 6 f>er 
cent, solutiofi of palladium chloride. After faintly acidifying with 
hydrochloric aci<I, the reduced palh'ulium is collected in an Aiiihn tube, 
heated in a ctuTcnt of <?arbon dioxide, and weigiied ; 0*21)4 gru.m of pal- 
iadiiun corresponds with 1 grami of malic acid. li. de 

Estimation of the Nitrogen of Amino-acids in Urine. By 
MAirrrx Ki/Ouer and Jtrrutrs Himmxyv 14101,31, 

r)66-«-*668).~ PLt) method is very similar to 'that desesribad by Ffaundler 
(Ahstr., 1900, ii, 674). Oare' must, however, be taken not to use too 
large an excess of phosphotungstic acid in precipitating the nitrogeiii 
compounds, '’fbe total nitrogen in 5 c.c. of the urine m determined l^y 
Kjeidahrs method. The total nitrogen in an 6r|ui valent (|uaiitity of 
the phosphotungstic acid llltrat© is determined by the same method, 
and also the carbamide nitrogen in the same volumes of filtrate is dtiter- 
toined by heating with half its voluxxm of concentrated Bidphuric acid 
at 160-— 18CF for 3“4 hours, The difference between l.he last two 
determinations gives th© axnount of nitrogen due to amino-acids. 

J.d. S. 

Action of Iodic Acid on Uric Acid. Estimation of Uric 
Acid. By H. Bo'tjixmET {Bulk Soc. Ohim., 1901, [iii], 25, 2r>l«-255). 
‘—When uric acid is heated with excess of iodic acid in aqueous solm 
tion, it is completely decomposed into inesoxamide, carbamide, cai‘boii 
dioxide, and ammonia, 1 moh of iodine being also libe'riited for oviiry 
5 mols* of uric acich If, however, the theoretical amoutit of ickiic acid 
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is employed, the reaction is incomplete and alloxan is formed. Use is 
made of the first n^action for the estimation of uric acid in urine, but 
instosn! of distil! iiyiif the precipitated barium urate with iodic acid 
solution and estimating the todiiie in the distillate, as in Gauaseis pro- 
cess, the author prefers to I’eunove the liberated iodine by boiling the 
liquid, and estimate the undecomposod iodic acid by adding 
potassium iodide and titrating with thiosulpliate solution. Tiie test 
analyses quoted are very satisfactory. N. L. 

Detection of Cinnamic Acid, in the Presence of Ben^ioic Acid 
By Armato JoiussKN {Ann, 0 him, anal, appl,^ 1901, 6/ 41 — 

After mentioning the permanganate test, the author des(;ril)es a now 
reaction for th(3 detection of cinnanuic acid in officinal benzoic acid, 
One gram of the sample is dissolved in lOc.c. of boiling distilled water; 
when cold, the liqtdd is filtered and the filter containing the benssoicacid 
is gently pressed. To the filtrate are now added 4 c.c. of a 5 per cent, 
aqueoxw solution of uranium acetate, and after closing the glass tube 
with a cork tlie liquid is exposed to light (profexAbly direct sunlight). 
Oradnaliy, benzaldeliydo is formed, easily recognisable by its 
odour. One per cent, of cinnamic acid may be thus detected ; if large 
quantiticis arc present, it is sufficient to mix a few decigrams of the 
sample with, a few c.c. of the uranium solution, and to expose the 
mixture to light. '.L. mi K. 

'Detection and Estimation of Salicylic Acid in Wines. By 
Antonio J. ,F,K,iUimKA Da Silva (Ann. V/dm, cmai. appL^ 1001, 6, 
11' — 12. Compare Abstr,, 1000, -ii, 695).— A reply to Pellet (this 
voLj'ii, 207)., The method p,ropos6d by Pellet and Orobert,fc>r the 
detection of salicylic acid in wines, although an excellent one for 
quantitative, purposes, 'may Bometimes show traces of this' stibstance, 
when it is really absent. L. K. 

Composition of the Milk of Indian Cows and Buffaloes. By 
eT. 'WA,r7,rHK;,a Li5ATuini'(Jna/y^ 1001 , 216 , 40— 42).— Four tablas are 
given showing the results of the analyses of milk of a large number 
of 'I'udia-n <!Ows from dllTorent localities and also of InrffaloeB* milk* 
The jirmlysis includes the fat, pioi,ei<ls, lactose, and ash. 

Tim milk from the Indian (tows was 'found not t(,> diflet' from rich 
English milk, 'fho relation betavee.n the lacdose, prokuds, and ash 
agrees wed I wi til the proportions 13:0:2, and the nondatty 8(,dkls 
agree fairly well wilJi t., hose obtained by calculation, using Biehmondh 
formula. 

The samples of buffaloes’ milk were characterised by an uniisimlly 
high percentage of fat, 7 to B per cent, being common. The relation 
„ between the lactose, proteids, and ash is about 10 : 13 : 2 and the non^ 
fatty solids agree also fairly well with those obtained by caleulatiom 

D m K. " 

Befractive Power, Amount of Volatile Patty Acids, and 
the Iodine Number of Butter Fat* By E. 'Holm, A. V* KiiAiiup, 
and P. V". F. PifiTEKsKN {Bud. Centr.f 1901, 30,48—57; ’fro,ra 40'"^*' 
Ikrelfi, k Vet. LandMdljBlmkB Lak Imidok Fomog. (J^pmdmgfMf 1000 , 
1—46 and tables 1—56).— Baring four, years (1805— 10()()), 78.-I4 
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samples of butter^ from 800 dau’ies, were examine<L Tfie refra^^tiotl 
ruimbers of single samples varied from 4B'(> io C>4‘9, hoi. siverago 
results for single dairies varied only betweerj 002 and fPJ 11 Ah 
regards the itvHuenee of season, it is sln^wn that, frtnn l4eeiv»i!H„!r t.o 
October thoi'o wjib a gradual increase from 50'2 to 02*8 ; in .Novoiybc^r 
th(sre wjis a sudden fall to 51'0. In employing ike rofra,c;ih)n tiunihor 
as a criterion of purity, the time of year muni, t.liercdrirc^, !>o i.akeu 
into account. 

Ill the case of samples of butter made at the same time, the 
amounts of fat and volatile fatty acids decrease as the refrnctiori 
iiuml>erB incresise. The variations are slight when tlio refriietion 
inimbors are between 48 and 51, but greater when the refrtietiou 
numbers rise to 52—55. 

The iodine numhers vary in acconlance with the refraction nnmlmr* 
The examination of butter from single crnvs showed that there may t)cs 
considerable variations. Tlio differences fouml at times in Danisli 
butters may thorofore bo duo to tlio nature of individual and not 
to adulterfit.iom N. IT J. M, 

Analysis of Butter Pat. .By W.' voh Koenzis: (67wl Cmtr.j 

1901, i» 479 ; from ZeiL landw, Versuch-Weit, 1901, 4, 77—80)* 

■ — Higher figures ax*e obtained .when using the Lefftna'nn-Beam method 
instead of the Keichert-Meissl process, the diffcretice amounting to from 
0-5 (or less) to 1*4 ox. of A/IO alkali, and this ie hohl to be caused by 
action of the alkaline glycerol on the nornvolatilo aciiis whereby 
volatile acids are generated. ^ A copper distilling llask is preferred. 

L. BE ,K. 

Amount of Volatile Patty Acids in Butch Butte.rs. .By 

Lodkwvic Til'. li’EioiHm {ZeiL mu^ew. Ohmi,^ 1901, 125 127), A, 

largo mini her of experiments are given exioiHling ovm' 7 years, show- 
ing that tb:i Ileiohert-Meissl nurnher of gimuitu^ Dutch butiers may 
frequently fall bolow 25. (jom|)aro .Kirchner lUid llacino (thts voh, 
ii, 137), . L. i:m .K. 

Halphen% Beaotion for Cotton Seed Oil and the Behaviour 
of some American Larda towards the Same, By F»um Hoi/rsiiw 
{ZbU. (//icm., 1901,7, 25— 27).— The author now agnsw tlmt 

the UHO'of amyl alcohol in the llalphon^H test is advantagoous, and 
heats tlia fat or oil to bo tested hr cotton seed oil witli 2B pur cent, iif 
a 1 per cent, solution of sulphur in carbon disulphidm tijon adding 
half the volume of amyl alcohol. Ho has rmulo a. further iirsprove- 
nient by not excluding the light during the heating in boiling wiiktr. 

Several saiuples of genuine American lard which gave it ilecdded 
Halphen test are supposed to be dorived from pigs fed on cotton seed 
moaL Further experiments in that direction are promiHod. 

li, im !L 

Examination of Varnish Basins, By Jumim Lewicowitspr 
(AnaJ^iti 1991, 26, 37— 38).— The author lum dcdxiUiinod the acid 
and saponification numbers, unsapot]iifi.abIe matter, iodine number (by 
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both iodine cliloridej and bromine metbotis) and solubility in alcohol of 
several resins used in varnish making atul lias tjibuhited tlie results* 
As the resins are, however, not used in their natiiraJ state, but after 
having been submitted to a high temperaturo, the autlior has also 
determined the constants after lieating the rosins at 300'‘\ 

The following articles were tested : 6 samples of copal, 2 of sarularac, 
2 of animi, 1 of kauri gum, 1 of mastic, 1 of dark shoilac, 1 of daanmar, 
1 of amber, 1 of Ksuccinito (a species of amber) and 1 of ordinary rosin. 
The results show that these methods are of scarcely any praoticol use 
to analysts engaged in varnish testing. I4. ok K. 

Detection of Antithermic Substances in Urine. By AjiTiitjE 
Petkumann {Ann, Chim. anal, appL^ IDOl, 0, 4—6), — Antithermic 
drugs are often administered to cattle to defeat the obligatory tuber- 
culin test. Some of these, such as sodium salicylate, salol, and ethyl 
salicylate, decompose in the body and yield salicylic acid, winch partially 
passes into tlie urine; antipyrine may also bo detected in the urine. 

Detection of salicylic a., del. — The urine, if not alrea-dy acid, should bo 
feebly acidified with hydrochloric a(nd, and to 25 c.c. of ilio sample is 
tlien added one drop of a 10 per cent, solution of ferric (diloride, wlien 
in tlie presence of salicylic acid tlie charachudstic violet crdeiir will 
make its appearance; it is discliarged on adding more liydrocliloric 
acid. Detection of €mtvpyrine.~-li the colour, insteail of bring violet, 
is blood-red, tliere is a likelihood of antipyrine bedng present ; tin’s is 
then tested for as usual by agitating the urino witli chloroform or 
ben2:eno. 

Cohnrmg matter in Occasionally, a cdoar garnet or a dark 

orange or intermediate colour is obtained which, however, resists the 
action of hydrochloric acid and finally yields a coloured precipitate, 

L. nu K. 

Estimation of Indican in Urine and its Clinical Signifi- 
cance. r»y WoLowsKi {OkemH 11)01, i, 425; from Dmit. m,ejL 

Woch.^ 1901, 27, 23).-- -Tim method rescunbles that used !>y the author 
fiir the (WJihmtion of bleanhing powder (A. bstr., 1900, ii, 165). Two 
hypoclilorite solutions a-ra used : the first eoutains I |H‘r (Hiut. of active 
chloriius the second 0*1 per cent., ami tlu^y are contained in lairettes 
wliic.h deliver 1 c.e. in m\*a(‘.tly 20 ilrofis. Tim (nc. iif a 25 per cent. 
Itmd acKdiate BidiitiiU'i are inadii up' to '1.00 c.c, with the urine. The 
mixture is liltiin.Hl, am! 5 cat. of idie 6 Iterate |dat;e<l in eacli of five 
narrow test-tubes, dfiiose are ireatc,>d with the hypoeddorite soIutioriK, 
beginning with 1 drop of tlie stronger, and ruling l>y ri^guiar differ* 
encea of 5 drops of tbo weaker. After 2 minutes, 5 cnc. of Iiydro" 
chloric acid are added to each ttibo, and them 1 c.c. of chloro- 
form. With normal indicanuria, the colour <iomniunicatecl to the 
chloroform should increase as far as the third tube, that in the fifth 
should be colourless. With hyperindicanuria, the colour will increase 
as far as the fifth tube. In that case* a fresh series is made with 
larger amoimta of hypochlorite, until a point is reached at whicdi the 
chloroform remains colourless. With hypoindicanuria, the chloroform 
will sometimoK be colourlasH in the Erst tube. The tube giving the 

VOL. Lx:xx. li. 31 
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stroiigosf; colour indKnif.e.^ tlio amonnfc of iialicjau prcfieiit* The 
chlorine ihero Biiiplt)yo(l j.s then niulUplied by 0’()35y ancl the total 
(Isiily ex<‘rctv!oii of. iiidicao calcu!a('od. It in iinporiani. to eomparo this 
with, fclu^ totjtl soihLs excreted ; iho latter may bo calcnlatcHl by the 
use of 1 racKivr hi factor ; the oxcohs of sp, gr. above unity x2'33«» 
graruH c»f s()! id matter per litre, lu normal indicanriria, there sliould 
bo prosmit 0*1 mg. of indican for each gram of total wolids, 1dio 
(jliiiieal significance of the indicatr coeficient is diseiissod in ibo 
original paper, M, J, S, 

New Tannin llBtimations. By IjKOpolo ScKcirr ami OhiiTz Ijoiu-iNz 
(Ohem. IDOi, 25, 5— -f).- — -A. mathematical and cbciniica, I investi- 

gation as to t/ho merits of fclio saf ranine process for the (estimation of 
tanning materials (Ahstr., 1 000, ii, 515), It is shown that concordant 
results are obtainable when the directions are propeu'ly followod. 

The l>est proportions for sl^indardising the iiyposulphito solution 
ar(3 : 0*45 gram of pure tannic acid, 0'54< gr;im of potassium-antb 
monyl tartrate, and 01) gram of saf rani no T in 1500 c,c, of waters 
to which are then added 55 cx*. solutaon of sodium hydrogen sulphite 
(of 1*06 sp. gr.), 1 : 10, and 33 c.c. solution of sodium hydrogen carbf)nato, 
1:10. Ohm mixture is thoji treated an previously direetod. When 
testing the sam|>lo, it is advisable to take such a quantity as will 
represent as nearly as possible the same amount of tannin as tised 
in the check experiment, de K. 

Bstimation of Tannic Acid, Organic and Mineral Acids in 
Tan Liquor. By BbeuDnsrANn d ean {(Jheni. (Jenfr.^ lOOO, ii^ 1298 ; 
from Ami. CJhim. anal. appLy 5, 4- 13). — Tim total acid is tfl;rated with 
A/2(} alkali, using iuomoid • paj'uu*. A second portion is accuraf-tdy 
luiutu'alised with A/ 10 sodium t‘arlK>nat,e, then mixed, witli 15 c..c. <d' a 
2 per cent, solution of albumin, boiled, illtored, and tins (‘X<*(.ws of 
alkali in the i,ilt;rate titrated at boiling temperature. 11u3 differeiuiO 
gives the tannic atnd. In a. third portic.m, ta,nnic and gallic*, aends are 
precipitated by adding zinc oxide to exm^t neutrality, the |)r(Hd|iitn.t(5 
is collected, washed with h,ot wai.or, boiled wit.h 20 C!,c, of /V/IO 
B<.Hlium earbcmatci, the zinc carlmnate ,Hltcr(,M;,l off,, a.nd tlw excosn 
of Boda in tlm liltraio titrated, T\m difiku'cncc From the HCH^ond 
tii.ration gives ilm gallic mud, that from tho lirst the orgiurii*. and 
mineral acids, ,A, fourth portion is evaporated in plid-imnii witli 
20 c.c. of A 7 IO sodium carbonate and h'udncu,’aUrb IOhs ash is 
dissolved in water and titrated ; the soda c<msmimd .indicat-os tho 
mineral acid pirosent, nnloss salts of organic ucjMs are also |)roseiit, 
in this case, a fifth portion is nentralisod with baryta, Iruled, liltered, 
and ill tho ash of tlie flltrato the alkali soluble in water is i.itratecl 
wiiJi iB/iO sulphuric acid. M. 3. S. 

Analyses of Fruit Juices- By 'EnuAHi) BrAKTii: (ZetL iW/.n* 
</&entmnk^ 1901., 4, 97—107). — A largo number of analyses are given 
of pure and aduItcrat'Cd raspberry syrups. 4,110 cliird' cVbji'*ci lias 
boon to didicct 'whotl-mr for the prciparation of tlio syrup a gonuiiio 
iraspborry Juico or a diluted article luiB boon iisod. Tho Byrup is 
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geiwrally iiiatlo l>y bringing to the boil 35 parta of ms'pborry jiifc© 
and 65 parts of canes sugar. 

Ill a geiinitie article, tlio ammint of ash ohtalnoe! from 100 grams 
should not fall below 0’2 gram, and this should require for netif-rali na- 
tion not less than 2 c.c. of normal acid. The sugar free extract should 
not be less tlian 1 %3 per emit. The acidit.y of tlie sample also afforcis 
a useful clue; 100 grams ahmild reqnxro from 7 '35 to 12 '8 c.c. of 

potassium hydroxide, L. be K, 

Analysis of CMcory Root- By Jules Wolfe (Ann. Chim. 
anal appl,<i 1901, 6, *8 — 10. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 37).— 
BxpBTimmt loifh the juice. 20 — 25 grams of the desiccated juice are 
dissolved in* water, diluied to 100 c.c., acidified with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid, and fermented with yeast at 27” The alcohol is then 
distilled off and estimated as usual. The residue in the distilling 
flask is made ixp to 100 c.c., a few more drops of sulphuric acid are 
added, and the contents heated for 15 minutes in the water-hath 
to complete the inversion of the inulin. When cooled, it is again 
fermented with yeast and the alcohol once more estimated. Tn this way, 
the author found the proportion hetweon the alcohol doidvod from the 
readily formentnhlo matter aaid the same from the indirotitly ferment- 
able substance to he 1-70:1. 

Bxpermmnt tmih thepidp. — (a) Sixteen grams of the dry pulp are heated 
in a 200 c.c. flask with 150 c.c. of water for 2 hours in the water-hath 
at 80” ; ■when cooled to 27”“— 29”, it is fermented with yeast, and 
afterwards heated on the water-hat'h to expel the alcolud and the 
carbon dioxide. When cold, the liquid is made up to 200 c.c., filtered, and 
quantitatively tested for lawulose, both optically and with Ftddingts 
solution, {h) Another portion of the sample is then treated in the same 
manner, hut without previous fermentation. Tn tliis way, the author 
obtained for h the figure fifi and for a the figure 24:'3, leaving 41 ’7 per 
cent, of inulins convertible into kwulose. Ti. t>k 1\, 

The Precipitation of Albumin in Urine by Olarifyin^g Agents. 
By Ihu'TKo ClufTEN'EU ftuiAo. 1001, i, 479 ; from 'Phunn. ZeU., 

1901, 46, 77 78). --/rim siuilior stat.ow ihatihe (darifying a, gents usod 

in tlio analysis of urine, such as magnoHium. oxide, alutniirium hydr- 
oxide, talc, lojid |)eroxide, and'ewen **kiest4gu!u',’' all prccnpiiate notable 
<|uantities of albumin. The best wa,y to ged; a. clear sa.mplo is to allow 
it to settle, remove the superuaiatit liipiid with a pi|;Kd,"{;f% and them to 
filter through a doulile filt(u\ .Another go(,>d phin is to shake tha 
sample with pulped and then redriod blotting paper. L. be K. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Blood. Easy Means of 
Dijfferentiating the Blood of Man from that of Animate. By' S. 
Cotton {Bull, Soc, (Ihim.y 1901, fiii], 25, 255“—267).— “Quantita- 
tive study of the well known reaction between blood find liydrogen 
^-^woxide shows that it affords a ready means of distinguisldrsg the 
of man and otlmr animals. The following volumes o! oxygen 
wore evolved from 1 c.c. of defihrinated blood on. troat-mmit with. 250 
c.c. of 12 volume hydrogen peroxide: man^ 580— -610 c.c; horse, 
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J)50 (\i\ ; c.c. ; ox, 105—171) c*a\ ; giiiiwsi, |>ig, 

115"— ll{5 {\i\ ; stn»i‘|5, 00-— 05 r.c. Hlighi tIilToram'rw a.ro obsarvail in 
favour of niul iomalu jujiitailM, nial bltK^O whieli liaa bron o.s|HWci 

to tin) nil* for a ft.ov Iroirs yirhl;^ luoro oxygon than oil. Ira* froKli lilootl 
or whirh has brou fora, long tiaio. yiol4 tif oxygfifi 

iH (looroaKiMl ill certain ^lisc'.ase.s, or by tlilulion with \vai,.or, N* L. 

Value of the Hsematoporphyrin Test for the B’orensio 
Detection of Blood, By ('tvun Ii^hkk {(fkuti. ffeuir,, IbuO, ii, 1217 ; 

from Viertjdj((JirHab\ (jer. Mhl, u, oJfentL ^SariitiUmmse.n^ 20» I-'- 11).- 

The author conlirniB the work of K.ratter {Ihld., 1852, 4. 52), who 
stated that tho H|)octro.seopi(*, haunotoporphyrin tost* for bloml answtirH 
very W(di for blood spots whudi luive boon subjooied to a,. Iiigh f;<aiipora- 
tiii ‘0 and a;ro singed or charreil, also for spots whicli are dried or have 
putrefied, 

A niicroseoplcal examination of such blood spot-s will occiasionally 
give a (due to the origin of the blood as showai by the preseiuje of 
foreign particles, * L. de K. 

Heemin Oiystals. By Max Eioiitkb {Chem. Cmtf.^ 1900, ii, 
1215; from VierieljaJirsck?*. yen Med, offmitL SaniidUUMBBiii 20, 
22 — SO).^ — The dilliculty occasionally experienced in the detection of 
InemiB in blood is caused by the lessened solubility in acetic acid. 
The age of the blood spots, also tho nature of tlie fabric, have in many 
oases a distinct hearing on the negative result of tho iiamiin test as 
the (thange of lucmoglobiii into inoinin is acceleratetl or retarded. 

Tin.) autlior atl vises waiting until tho Inemocdiromogen lias chiingod 
into hanaatin before procooding to tlu^ lueaiin test. b, 1 >K K. 

Detection of Bilirubin by Ehrlich’s Diazo-reaotioii. By 
Fil Fic'tsciiKU (Ofieiii-, 1901, i, 590; from inn, 

22, 199).— The ilia'/ouvaction (AliHtr., ,1.900, i, 571), whicli is a very 
sensitive ’test for bilirubin, in .not produced by otimr ln1o pigments, 
such as bilifuscin, bililmmin, ki\ On adding EhrlicIdH reagent (./Vtmtr,, 
illOO, ii, 779) to a hydrochloric acid solution of ■ bilirubin, the lic|uiil 
becomes blue, and on making alkaline with dilute p<itfiHsiiini hydroxide 
the colour cluinges to gtaion ; in neutral solution, it is rml Tlio autfior 
precipitates tlie liilirubin from 10 e.c* o.f urine by MAhu’s metdiod of 
saturating with anunoniuni sulphate, collects tlm precipitate on a. 
from which it is then dissolved by 99 per cent. a.lef’diol, a.nd uses the 
alcoholic solution strongly acidilied with hydrocdilorie acid for the 
above reaction. Tim dilute potassium hydroxkie sliould be poured 
cai'efully into tho tost tube, when at tlio point of contact a multi- 
colourec! ring is formed in which the colour.s tiro in tiie order blue, 
red, and greoiu 

The iirino of icteric patients oontains substances wliicli interfere 
with tho above reaction, ' M*/.b B, 
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New Method of Characterising Colouring Matters : Ap« 
plication to Xndophenols. By Ojiahlkh OAMiojiniij jiiid riEuitM 
Eayracs {GompL o^end,^ 1901, 132, 882' — 885).-— I’ho authors have 
exaiuiried the absorption spectra of a large number of indophenols 
dissolved in alcohol, ether, carbon disulphide and chloroform re- 
spectively. When the wavedengths are plotted as abscissa? and ti'ie 
coefficients of transmission as orditiates, a panibola is obtained wifcli 
the convexity away from the axis of the abscsissjc. Tho part of tlio 
curve coriresponding with the red i*ays is much steeper than tliat cor- 
responding with the green and blue rays, and tho position of the 
minimum ordinate lies between .XdlO and X535, according to the nature 
of the indophenol and of the solvent. The lowest point of tho curve, 
which corresponds with tlie minimum of transparence, axxd is the 
characteristic point, is accurately determined by means of a series of 
chords drawn parallel with tho axis of the abseiHsie. d'hc position of 
the minimmxi of transparem^e is independent of tho coiu'en taxation of 
the solution for all compounds the coefficient of a-bsorpLion of whicli 
is proportional to the concentration in accordance with Boer’s law, but 
it varies with the nature of the solvent aecoialing to a law wiiieli is 
not, however, Kundt^sdaw. The minimum is nearest to tlie i*ed end of 
the Bpectrurn wlien alcohol is the sol vent,, and nearest to the blue end 
when ether is the solvent. , In chloroform, the minimum is .nearer 
to tlm blue end than in alcohol, and in carbon disulphide it is 
nearer to tho red end than in ether. Bubstitutiou of primary 
nitrogeti for tortiaiy nitrogeiii displaces the mininnim to wards the blu«) 
end of the spectrum, whatever may be the solvent. A subBtiiution in 
tlie ortho -position in the phenol from which the indoplienol is dcriveil 
causes a considerable displacement of tlie minimum i>f t.ranHpjvrence, 
whilst a similar substitution in tho meta-position (causes Iit4/!o or no 
displacement (compare this vol, i, 29G ; ii, U)(), 2»i2). (1 IL 11 

Illuixdnatioii of Difloront Kinds of Glass. Ily W.ALTiu’atE 

HruiNO (AVjc. TnmK Ghim,., 1900, 10, f#39- 549). -diuliy-glasH is tmulo 

by the addition of traces of gohl <ddoride to an ordinary fused glass j 
the glass so obtaitied is at first colourless and only assumcH a ruliy 
coioim during subH 0 f|uent prolonged hoati tig. When an intensely 
luminotts electric beam Is passed tangential ly through a small cylinder 
of the colourless gold-glass, practically no internal ilhim!nat!c).n is 
visible] in the case of the ruby-glass, however, a yoilowish-brow.D, 
luminous trace is produced, probably duo to reflection from minute 
particles of metallic gohh The intensity of colour of tho niby-glass 
depends o.n the time of its reheating, and determines the intensity of 
illuminatiou necessary to produce a visible trace; the deeper tho 
colour of the glass the loss illumination is roquirod* In the' coioiirless 
glass, the gold probably exists in a' state of extreme Btibdivision, and 
the reheating which produces tho ruby colour brings about a coarser 

¥OL, LXXX. ii. ' 22 
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colloi<lai aggrogatio'Uj. similar to tliat which takes place in, gelaiino- 
broiiii<le plates iluriBg imituration (de llruyn, Mgc. Trav. IDOCb 

19, 2;jG). 

Red glass coloured by coppei*, and yellow glass coloured by silver, 
show respectively dull brown and greyish luminous traces, due to the 
finely divided metals, Glasses coloured by silicates of iron, chromium, 
manganese, and cobalt show only a faint luminous trace, and, allowing 
for the presence of small air bubbles, are optically *^void” (vide). 
Glasses which are colourless of themselves show a faint bluish trace 
and are yellow when viewed through a gimt length ; they thus 
resemble media containing an extremely minute turbidity (compare 
Abstr., 1899, ii, 537, 585). Glass decolorised by manganese com- 
pounds shows an intensely green fluorescence, the luminous trace being 
green when the incident light is either violet or blue, but suppressed 
when it is green, yellow, or red. Glasses containing iron alone or 
manganese alone are not fluorescent. W. A. I>. 

Apparatus for ^ the Observation of Fluorescence and 
Opalescence, By 'M. Tsvett {Zdt. j'ihysilmL Okem., 1901, 
450—452). — A sixnple form of apparatus is described in which no lens 
is employed, the light being reliected .upwards into a test-tube con- 
taining the liquid. With it eosin is seen to render water fluorescent 
even at concentrations of J /lO^.. L. M. J. 

Induced Radioactivity and Gases made Active by Radium, 
By P. CuEiK and A. Debiekne ((7ow;P^. rmcL, 1901, 132, 768 — 770).-- 
When a substance to be made x^adioactive, such as copper, is sealed up 
in a glass tube with the exciting radioactive substance, it gradually 
acquires a limited degree of radioactMty'iv^d^ indep)endent of the 

pressure and of the cixemical nature Qf tlio how*^ 

ever, the pressure in the tube is extrenxely low and the vacuum is 
maintained during the experiment by the continued action of the 
pump, the substance does not become x'adioactive, and in the same 
coxxditions a substance which has previously been excited loses its 
activity. On the other hand, if the tube containing the radioactive 
mxbstaxice and tlmuther substance is made vacixous and then sealed xxp, 
excitation takes place after a time and reaches the same limit as under 
other conditions, winlst gas m evolved by the radioactive subBtanoo 
and produccB a small presHXxre in the tube. If the radioactive sub- 
stance ' is heated in a vacuum, the evolved gas can be collected. 
Although small in quantity, it is intexisely radioactive, makes the glass 
of the containing tube luminous in the dark, acts instantly on photo- 
grapliic plates, and very rapidly discharges an electrified liody. The 
glass of the tube that contains, it sooxi becomes black (compare Abstr,, 
1900, ii, 125), The intensity of the i^adioactivity of this gas 
diminishes continuously, but very slowly ; it is always very strongly 
active even ten days after it has been collected. It is noteworthy 
that the air of the laboratory in which these experiments have been 
carried on for some years has gradually acquired a higher and higher 
conductivity for electricity, a' result which is probably due mainly to 
the continixous formation of radioactive gases analogous to those |ust 
described. 
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Wlieii hydrated bariiuu eldorido is .hoatod in a vacuuiu^ t'iio wa.tei* 
ijolfectec! is radioactive, hut when evaporated loa.vos no rosiclue o£,a 
radioactivo solid. ii‘ kept in a scaled tube, its • radioactivity very 
slowly di.sappears* 0, li. B. 

Dielectric Constants of Nitriles. By IIeeman Sohlundt (/, 
Fliysiml Ckenkj IDOl,, 5, 157 — 109). — Solutions of salts in acetonitrile, 
propionitrile, and benzonitinle have a considerable electrical conduct- 
ivity (see I) utoit and' Friderich, A.babr.,, 1809, ii, 350; Kaliienberg a'lid 
Lincoln, Abstr., 1890, ii, 307; Lincoln, Abstr., 1000, ii, 6). la 
applying to these substancoKS Nernst’s rule of the connection botwoeu 
the dielectric constant of a solvent and its dissociating power (see 
Abstr., 1894, ii, 2(56), the authoi' has deitermined the dielectric constants 
of the following liquids at about 2P by Drudets method (Abstr., 
1897, ii, 438) : hydrocyanic acid, 05 ; acetonitrile, 36*4 ; propionitrile, 
26*5; butyronitrile, 20*3; '/^opropionitrile, 20 ‘4'; vaiaronitrile, 17‘4; 
Movaleroiiitrile, 17*05 ; hexonitrilo, 15-5 ; bervzonitrile, 26*0 ; phenaceto- 
nitrile, 14*9; o-toluonitrile, 18*4; pyridine, 12*4; quinoline, 8*8, The 
autlior coiieludes that Nernsths rule holds at best oidy for nionibcrs of 
the same homologous series. The dielectric constant of a solvent is 
not the sole factor determining whether solutions in that solvent will 
conduct electricity or not. J'. 0. It 

The Nernst Formula for the B.M.F. of Ooncentra'tion Ble- 

meuts. ,By Hans J A'Un {&Il pkydkal (JJmi., 1001, 453 The 

formula given by ArrheniuH (this voh, ii, 144) for the liMJK of a 
concentration element Is open to the objection tliat for conccnitraied 
solutions the transport numbers and isotonic coeOlcients are not 
known. For dilute Bolutions, however, it is shown tliat the formula 
becomes identical with that of Nernst, which Arrhenius held to bo in- 
correct. *Tlie formula of Helmimltjs also roducos to th,c Hornst 
expression for dilute solutions. The axithor again (contest's the su|;n 
position 'tdiaii iho I'jitio y/fir/j is a meamn’O of the dissoedution (Abstr., 

1000, ii, 522, 707). ix AL J. 

Atitoxidation j;md its ODnnciction with the Theories of Ions 
and of the Galvanic Cell. By Britz llAiuat {MelL 

1001, 7, 441 ""44!)).— ddio typical rtsud.ion in castes of wet auioxidathjii 

is, /taking lead as an example, Pb -i- -i" i*bH() 4 1 - This 

reaction may be caused to take phum in a, galv;mic cell in wliich the 
anode consists of lead dipping into a saturated solution of load sulphato 
In sulphuric acid. . Tl^o change taking place at ilia anode is represented" 
by the equation Pb q- 2if( + ) » Pb** {F-- 96540 coulombs). The change 
occurring at the , cathode would be Og^b 2H* - 2A\ +) ■‘-'w ILO^ such 
cathodes have been devised by Trail be and by liichaTss and Loilnes, The 
total change in the cell would ho repreHonted by the equation Pb + O^ 
-b 2H* c«Pb*" -h 1T2 Du> oVi adding the BOA ions to eac?h side of the 
equation, Pb + HgBO^ « PbBO^ + anode is 

about 0*284 volt in normal sulphuric acid ; that at the cathode dopemdB 
on the concentration of the hydrogen peroxide and may be taken to 
be about -*0*8 volt* (The potentml of the hydrogen electrode is taken 

22*— 2 
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m zero ia both cases.) The autoxidation cell worM therefore have att 
E,M..F. of about 1 volt. 

According to Traube, the typical wet autoxidation is represented by 
the equation M + 21:10*11 + M(OH) 2 -f H^O^. When the electrolytic 
dissociation of water is taken into account, this equation obviously 
represents a mechanism identical with that of the autoxidation cell 
The .theories of Engler and Wild and of Bach assume a diil'erent 
mechanism. 


The fact that a solution of hydrogen peroxide is metastable, and 
decomposes completely into water and oxygen under the iidluenco of 
catalytic agents, appears at first sight inconsistent with the fact tliat 
the F.D. of the hydrogen peroxide electrode is lower than that of the 
oxygen electrode. The potential is, howevm*, determined l>y the 
reversible change which takes place at the electrode, in iliis case 
2H* + O 2 + 2A'( -• ) ^ H202.(a). An electrode at which the (as yet un- 
realised) reaction 20H' q- 2F{ + ) ^ Iipo, {h)^ occurred would have a 
higiier potential than the oxygen electrode, because the production of 
electrical energy by the combination of oxygen and liydrogen to form 
water may take place in one stage, represented by the equation 
H 2 + 02 =« 2 HoO + 2(1T X or in two stages represented by the 
equations (a)*' + x 2i^, and (5) + 

2(1*3 + 2 A^), 

The author considers that the different theories of wet and dry 
autoxidation may be reconciled with each other and witli his results in 
the following statement. Oxygen always combines in undivided mole- 
cules. In dry processes, it unites with the oxidisable substance ; in tlie 
typical wet processes, it combines with two hydrogen ions which psirt 
with their charges, two positive cha,rges being simultaneously taken up 


by the oxidisablej|if»^ubstantro’r--^^ . ,■ , — iiiii»iiij|g|i|i^^ 

t «on<ihwionH are imclusii by Hotiiiiirouf; 

fw-'^^Neci'^lSt’s fortiin 11. fr... i.l,« „c 4,1 


. ...-XT * rwMJiHiHj nV HCnVUllir OUt 

tren moloc.ules (Irsii split „p into oxv. 

when it'is'suf however, agrees with, the' ffic,it« oiX 

of /ooVoVbSiTwSlri™ lu—u ’’“'‘i" ?”• 

comhioft/l wifL nn * I '^^.^o,.xB.^AlS--and.reducing uireutH 

and t “ subScS^^ ^ c.o4lSr 

^ . T. E. 


o..™™ of .. . 11 ^, i.,. . .p 
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rever.sibly in accordance with the reaction 8U",j4*2/^'( 

(compare preceding abstract) at a platinum electrode iimiierBed in a 
solution containing a mixture of sxxiphato and sulphite to •which a drop 
of benzyl alcohol has been ad<lecL The reaction is not reversible in 
absence of the benzyl alcolioL The potentials of the electrodes are 
measured. T. E. 

Eleotrooliemioal Relations between tbe Allotropic States 
of Metals, and especially of Silver. By Marcklun P. 15. 
Bertiirlot ( Go'rnpt reml, 1901, 132 , 732—734).— When a platc^. of 
liammered silver foil and a plate of any of the other modifications of 
silver previously described (this vol., ii, 156) are immersed in a 10 per 
cent, solution of silver nitrate and connected externally with a con- 
ducting wire, an electric current is produced, the hammered silver foil 
beixig always positive with respect to the other modifications, whi.cli is 
in agreement with the thermochemical rosu Its (^oc. o?iA). After some 
time, the current ceases, either because both plates are brouglit to tho 
same conditions, at the surface, by the deposition of silver from tho 
solution, or because the other modification is brouglit superlicially into 
tho same condit.ioii as the hammered foil. Ch II* 11 

Electromotive Behaviour of Substaiioes with eeve^ral 
Stages of Oxidation. II. By IloBEirr IjUtueu {ZeiL physihd, 
(jhem.f 1901, 385—404. Compare Ahstr., 190(), ii, 705).“— The various 
oxidation changes of chromium yiohl various /f. and the follow- 
ing values are caknilated : Cr*% +0*3 volt ; 

+ '()-2voIt; (Jr,,,|,,t --- -0-9 volt.; Gt— — Grir^, -- 1 *8 volts; 
Or** Cr»*% +0*1 volt; Or** -—>• OrO,^, -I *4 volts. It is shown 
that if the intermediate oxidation compound exists under tlie experi-* 
mental conditions, this compound is a stronger oxidising agent than 
the highest oxidation product and a stronger reducing agent than the 
lowest, and numerous examples are added. Tlici eipnlibrium of ctipxxms 
and cupric salts in tlie preseneo of copper was invcstigal.ed and the 
e(|nilibrinm constant deduced; Gi'r*/Gu" «“»• 1 ‘5 x BI' at 25^'*, ami from 
this the dissociation in saturated solution of cuprous salts is cabni- 
laied, tho values found being Gvr x Gf ■--- 2*2 x 10'' and Gu* x Br' 

8*2 X 10“' Bor the e<|uilil)rium concentrations, the for 

each change On Gir, Gu — ^ Gu**, .and Gir* — ^ Gu*** must be eejuah 
and this was verified, 'fhe }LM.h\ for ll'g - cnlculatwl as 

0*750 volt, and from this by independent imsthods thrs dissociation 
constant wag deduced, the values obtained being i'5 x 10 and 
0T8X10“3'b " L. M:. J* 

Electrochemical Stmdies of the Solubility of Precipitates 
ooB-taining Heavy Metals. By Gl. lMM[EEWAUR(^^j?iA 
1001, 7, 477“---483).— -The PJ)!b between electrodes of mercury, 

‘ copper, lead, cadmium, and zinc and saturated solutions of their less 
soluble salts were measured. The saturated solutions were obtained by 
precipitating the salts of tho heavy metal with an excess of tho 
reagent. From the potential difference, the concentration of the ions 
of the heavy metal in the sohition may be calculated, and gince^ tho 
_ .same excess of reagent was iised in all cases, these concentrations aro 
proportional to the solubility of the ealte, Several salts gave values 
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varying bofcweoii definite limits, corresponding doubtless with different 
conditrions of tlio precipitate* llie -following table ‘'gives the order of 
solubility of tlio salts examined, tho most soluble heading the list ; 


,Merciirotis 

Gura'ic 

Cuprous 

Lead 

Cadiriitmi 

Kiim 

salts. 

salts. 

salts. 

salts. 

salts. 

salts. 

Ohroma'to. 

Oavbmiato, 

Chloride.. 

Chloride. 

Chloride, 

Iodide. 

Phosphato. 

Hydroxide, 

Bromide, 

Bromide. 

) Broiniilo, 

Bromiilo, 

Oai'boTiato. 

O'xide. 

Iodide. 

Thiocyanate}, 

f lodidt,}. 

Chloritlc, 

Clt'lorido, 

Oyauido. 

Thiocyaiiutc. 

Ohroiliato, 

Chromate. 

(d'lroniato. 

Tliioryunate. 

Bromide 

Oxide. 

Sulpliido. 

Iodide, 

Pliosphaio. 

Carbonate, 

Phos|>hal:e. 
Ilydroxide. ’ 
Carbonate. 

Phosphate, 

Hydroxide, 

Carbonate, 

Iodide. 

Oyasido. 

Sul pill do. 


* 

Cyanide. 
Hydroxide ? 
Bubdiidc. 

(lyanide. 

Hydroxide.'^ 

Biilphide. 

Cyanide. 

Sulphide. 

('} luiiial value. 

(‘‘^) Final valinj. 
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Laboratory Apparatus for Decomposition Voltages. By 
Wilder yi). Banoeoft {J, J%ysical„Ghem.,im, 5, 13:h~13r>).— By 
means of a modified form of Le, Blanc’s method, the conditions under 
which metals can be separated, the' exus to nco of a , complex ion, tho 
conditions for a crystalline deposit, <&c., can 'be easily investigatecL 

In the main circuit containing the electrolytic coll is interposed a 
mihanameter and the electrodes are connected with a high resistance 
voltmeter having a contact-key in this circuit. The voltmeter should 
be placed in series with another high resistance and under those cir- 
cumstances the resistance of tho solution can be neglected. The 
electrodes are platinum wires and the cell may bo in the form of a 
beaker or a U-tvibe. 

Tho measuromentB made are potential differoiKios and not oltMrtro- 
motive forces of polarisation. Tho value of the decomposition voltage 
can be arrived at by extrapolation to the pointr of ^^oro current. The 
measurements arc probably correct to about '1/50 volt. 

The results obtained with solutions of zinc ,su’lplmt-o and, sulpimric 
acid agree well with tlioso found hy Lo .BliUKL d, Me, lb 

All Improved Melting Point Appamtiis.* Ey IfEMinncimc W. 

STEFATiusrrj) and L J>AViiw ((/4m. H'H'H, 83, EJl). To avoid 

inconvenience arising from acid fumes or from H|urting or from 'tlie 
absorption of atmospheric moisture when taking melting |, mints In 
sulphuric acid, the authors use a liglit dome-slia|HM! g!a.ss eovtrr of a 
size to rest lightly on the rim. of an ot‘<liuarj narrow bcakmM.nd Fur-' 
nislied with two tubulated orifices for the passage of tho thenriomeicr 
and stirrer respectively. 1), A, 'lb. 

Specific Heat of a Gaaeous Mixture of Compounds in 
Chemical Equilibrium, By A. Ponhot {OmupL mmL^ ibOi, 132, 
769— 701).— A. continuation of tho autliorbs previous paper ('tins 
vol, ii, 8‘t), in which it i.s now deduced that the system ilio Forniaticm 
of which causes an increase of volume is that which i.ernis to solely 
form the mixture when the inmperature increases without limit oifchor 
at' constant volume 'or constant'' ■proH.sure. Its Forfiiatioii .Further 
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ineroases tho specific heat of tlie luixttire, this increase being greater 
at constant pressure than at constant volume, M. J . 

Determination of the Specific Heats of Metals by their 
Bate of Cooling, Miss A., Hkkdobinsky juhI Miss A. Emeltanoff 
(J. Muss. PhyB. Chem. Sac., 1001, 33, ii, 23^-28),~Eor the^detor^ 

mination of the specific beat of a inotal, tlie authors use a liori 550 iital 
wire, the ends of which are fixed in rigid supports wliilat the middle 
point is loaded to keep it f.ant. The wire is lieated by the passage of 
a known current and then allowed to cool, tlie temperature at any 
instant being known from the length of fhe wire, which in its turn 
is calculated from the sag of the middle point, 'fhe authors' measure- 
ments yield for the mean specific heat*o£ platinum the values 0*0319 
and 0d)318. T. 11. P. 

Thermodynamical Observations. By Hfnry J, B, Band {^ eU . 
physihal Chem., 1901, 36, 490— 507).— A discussion of the papers of 
Jahn (Al)str., 1900, 522, 707), Ixdifehlt (this voh, ii, 4), aiui of 
A/rrhenius (this vo!., ii,’ 144) concerning the M.MJ'f, ol conccuitnition 
<jliains. L, M. 3, 

Thermochemistry of the Alloys of Copper and Zinc. By 
T. 3'. Baker (/Voc, Uoy. Sac., 1901, 68, 9—10. Compare ^Proc.,^ 1890, 
15, 195).— By finding the diilerence between the hea,ts of solution, in 
suitable solvents, of n.n alloy and cd* an C3(jua.l weight of a mixture of 
tlie metals in the same proportions, the heat of forma, tion of the alloy 
may be determined. The solvents usetl by the author were (1) chlorine 
water, (2) mixed ammonium and ferric chloride solutdans, (3) mixed 
ammonium and cupric chloride solutions. Heat was develo|')ed in tlie 
formation of every alloy’ of zinc and copper tested, A maximum heat 
of formation (amounting to 52*5 cah per gram, of 'alloy) was found for 
tim alloy with 32 per cent, of copper, corresponding with tho formula 
CnZn 2 * ''•i-'ho results, in genera,], confirm tlie existence of interrnetallic 
cximpduiuls, and the values obtained arc in accorda.nco with those de- 
manded by ix>rd Kelvin’s cakudation of the mo'loe.ular dinumsions of 
copper auid zinc, [Uomparo 4h.yler, and (Badstonci (Ali.str., 1900, 

ii,no);| ' ‘ ■ 3. ap. 

Dissociation and Thormochomiatry of the Ooiapoiiitd 

'By Ik f:.AOi> (ihmpt. rcml, 19hl„ 132, 590 fd)2. 

Compare 'this voB? ii, 151). '--The com.paund Al/ll,}, I8,N II,. is a very 
unstable substance obtaiiujd by t*r<iatin^ the salt AluCi^plliN'I'f'jj witli 
ammonia at - 2ih^; it cannot exist at the ordinary tomporaturo, for its 
dissociation pressure is 750 mm. even at - 14*G" w'hilst at O'MIie value 
of this constant is 1790 mm. Determinations of tho' dissociation pres- 
sure have also been made ,at other temporaturea, and the results agree 
with the values calculated by moans of Olapoyron’s formula. 

Tlie specific heat of the compound is 0*4494, and its heat of solut.ion 
in watiu* is irr88'(tib The heat generated by tlie addition "of 
to is 40*62 Dal, or 8*27 Oal per mol of, ammonia; the 

tattm* value is employed in the calculation of the dissociation prossitrc^s 
!>y ( JlapoyronA formula, TUq variation of entropy dcHlucod either from 
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tlii« expression or from the curve of dissociation prcBsnres is 32*004, a 
value corresponding with those obtamodfrom other arainonio-cliloritleH. , 

ch T. m:. 

Hea,t of Fermentation, By Adeian J. Beown Fed. ImL 
Frewing^ 1001, 7, 03 — 103).*— The heat of fermentation of maltose was 
determined, to be 121*9 cal., a resxilt in faiidy close ac(!ordan(?(3 with 
those " obtained by .Bouffard with dextrose (Abstn, 1806, ii, 12), A.« 

calorimeter, a large copper fermenting vessel with a capacity of 216 
cubic feet was msed, this was coated with a layer of wood 1 inch thick, 
tl\e influence of the external temperature being thus reduced to a 
minimum. *’ R. H. I?. 

Depression of tlie Freezing Point in Solutions containing 
Hydrochloric and Sulphuric Acids, By James Barnes {fmm. 
Moy, Fog, Canada^ 1900, [ii], 6, Sec. HI, 37—54. Compare Abatr,, 

1900, ii, 522). — If A be the depression of the freezing point in a mix- 
ture containing equal volumes of solutions of the two acids, and if 

be regaialed as dissociating into 3 ions, then 2A « + a^) 4- 

4-2a2), where and are molecular depressions, Wj and 
the concentrations of the simple constituent solutions, and the 
ionisation coeflBcients in the mixture. For the latter, the conductivity 
of the simple constituent solutions has been determined at 0°, and 
and a 2 then calculated by a modification of MacGregor’s method 
(MacGregor, Trans. Hoy, Fog. Canada, 1896, [ii], 2, 69; Barnes, 
Trans, Nova Foot. Inst, Fci., 1899, 10, 124). Tiie values of A, calcu- 
lated from the above equation, agree well, up to an average concentra- 
tion of 0*2 gram-niolecnle per litre, with tlie values ba.sed on actual 
determination of the freezing point depression for the mixtures. Tlie 
method UFied in the freezing point determinations was essentially that 
of Loomis (Ami, Phys, Uh&ni., [ii], 51 , 500; .Al)str., 1900, ii, 335), 
and the author’s results for dilute solutions of both acids agree with 
those of Loomis better than with those of Jones. J. 0. F. 

DetermiiiatioB of the Decrease of Vapour Tension of a 
Solution of Sodium Chloride at Higher Temperatures. By 

A. Smith (Ptoc, K. Akad, Wotemsoh, Anmierdmn, 1901 , 3 , 503 '- » 5 C) 7 . 

(jonipare Abstr., 1900, ii, 389, 708).— The author, by moans of a 
Bremer oil tensimoter, lias ine:isurc<l the d( 3 <u*ease of va.pour dionsion 
of sodium chloride solutions between bO'Land 80*\ The actnal loweriijg 
of the vapour pressure is compared in cjich case vvitli tho tluu>r<flica,l, 
lowering, and van’t Hoffs factor i is thus difliermim,uL ],t is found, 
that i increases with tho comamiration of the solutaans. »T. G. .F» 

Determination of the Decrease in Vapour Tension, and of 
the Lowering of the Freezing Point of Solutions which arti 
not very dilute. ,By A. Bahts (Proc, K. Almd. WekmGh, Aimtmiwm, 

1901, 3, 5()7— 514).— With tho help of van Laar’s formiilm [ZdL 

physihaL 1894, 15, 457) for the decrease of vapour tension and 

the lowering of the freezing point in solutions, tlm author compares 
RaoiilFs freezing point' observations (see Abstr., 1899, ii, 203) with 
his own vapour tension results. The agreement is ,good in the ease 
of suerosei bad in 'the ease of sodium chloride solutions, When th© 
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values of i for aodiion clilorido solations are compared, ifc is seen 
tlmt Raoiilt^s resulis show a fall in the value of i with iiioimsing 
couoentration, whilst the aiitlior’s results point to. tlie .reverses being 
the case (see preceding abstract). The author considers Ilaoult/« 
observations faixlty, am;l points mtt that Ohrustclioff (see tliis voL, il, 
86) observed an increase of the xnolecuhir depression of the frees^ing 
point with increasing concentration in the case of potassium, bromide 
solutions. It is also pointed out that there are freezing point deter- 
minations in which a minimum value of i has been found (compare 
Jones and Chambers, Abstr., 1900, ii, 202 ; Chambers and ^hra-zer, 
Absir., 1900, ii, 520). J. G. P, 

Vapour Tension of Ternary Mixtures. II. By B,ranz A, H. 
ScJHEEiNKMAKEES [Zeit. phyBikat Ohem., 1901, 36, 413 —4.40).'— A con- 
tinuation of the extended and fuller treatment of the anthorLs previous 
paper on the same subject (this voh, ii, 146 ; see also ibid.^ 224). 

L. m;, J, 

Relation between the Temperature Changes of the 
Specific Volumes of Liquid and Saturated Vapour. By 
JoiTANNKS 1). VAN DEE Waals {ZcU. phynikuL Ohevi., 1901 ,30,461 —468), 
— The expression for tins ivlationsliip is — -c/Vy/ZL where /3j, 

are the compressibility cooHicients at constant teraporaturo. Although 
the accuracy cannot bo rigorously provcMl experimentally, yet suilicient 
data are obtained from tlie determinations of Young ami A.inagat to 
prove at least the appromimate correcttiess of theecpiation. 

L. M. J. 

True , Density of Chemical Compounds and its Relation to 
Composition and Constitution. II, Oxygenated Compounds. 
By Innocbntius I. Kanonnikoff (./*. Muss, J*hys. OAmn. Aoc., 1901, 33, 
61— 82 and 95-127. Oompare Abstr., 1900, ii, 13 4).. ..-.The autlnr 
has determined or (.calculated the molecular density (/oc. cAL) of a 
large nuniber (about 450) of oxygenated organic (5on,i pounds, jiml from 
ilU'ii results obiaincHl coiutlusions Jire dra-wu a-s to tiuur C(mstitutlon. 
Tlie compounds are dividcal into the threm (dassc^s: (1) ah^ohols, (2) 
carbonyl, compoimds containing the group GO, and (»1) (,d:ih(u*s, com- 
prising substamiOB with the inoltjc^ular groupi,ng For oac^h of 

these classes a formula has been arrived at for the molecular dcuisity, 
the general expression for the thr(u'>! classes being : (I/./^) wCbf wdl + 
;)0-27-3w-21'7(p4-l)-3-87 - 1)3*87 F B84;.d ±;r, where -n, 

?n, and p are the tnunbers of atoms (4“ carbon, hydrogt.'u, and oxygen 
respectively present in the molecule ; 0, Hand 0 represent the cor- 
i‘espoiKling molecular densities, ami have tho values G»H>7’0, ' 
Hs« 0*967, and 0»126’44; /J arid are the numbcjrs of atoms of 
oxygen presotut in the carbonyl and ether forms, and a a ooefficiei,it 
representing the iniuanoe of ring-formation and of multiple linking 
between carbon atoms; -27*3 is 'the change produced in the' mole- 
Ciiilar density of carbon, and —21*7 in that of oxygen, when these 
elemeiits enter into combination with others;’ -3*87 represents tho 
ind nonce of tho formation of a chain of ato'ms. 

The determination of the molecular density affords a good means of 
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decidiog wliether an oxy-compound haB an enoHc strucinre* Tims in 
the case of mesityl oxide, the molecular density has the value S16*49j 
the number ealcidaJcd for the constitution CM‘.e. 2 !OHAc bcung 326*07 ; 
the enolic formula, however, loads to the value 

316*43- The action of certain solvents in bringing about enolisation 
is also clearly shown by a study of the molecular density. Thm, for 
example, the value for acetone^ is 209*53, whilst 97*27 and 7fr3 
per cent, aqueous acetone solutions give respectively tlio numbers 
208*72 and 198*91, the calculated value for the enolic fonniila for 
acetone, Oil* CMelCHa,' being 198*37. Similar relations hold for other 
compounds containing a carbonyl group in the molecule. 

In a large number, of cases, however, the , dilferoncos existing 
between the experimental and .calculated numbers are too considerable 
to be explainable on the assumption that the compounds have an 
enolic structure. In stick compounds, which all contain the group 
CX)*C, the experimental numbers are always less than the calculated, 
and it Is found that the differences are approximately multiples of 
7*74, Those deviations are assumed to be due to the existence of 
quadrivalent oxygen atoms in the molecules of the compounds concerned. 
Acetone, for instance, in more dilute solutions than those mentioned 
above, has a less value for its molecular density than that correspond- 
ing with the enolic form. This is assumed to foe due to its being con- 
verted, to a greater or less extent, into the allo-modification having 

po 

the structure the calculated value for which is 184*72. 


Similarly, aliyl phenylprppiolate has a molecular density of 698*48, 
whilst the value calculated from the ordinary formula is T43*58 ; for 

QPIj^ 

the constitution however, the value would be 


703*95. A numbor of other similar examples are given. The process 
of euolisation is thus assumed by the author to bo the first phase in a 
structural change of the molecule, the principid types of compound 
undergoing such a change being the following ; 


(1) E-oii:oH-CR’:o — r-oh< 9 _^>cie. 

(2) E-Cir./C!IVCREO -* E- 0 H 2 -CH:CR 1 - 0 H — E-CHa-erKn 

(3) R-GH:on-00-ORi -* E*CH<^jj^^>CO. 

(4) E-CHVCH;,-00-0-0H2EWE-CH./aHjj‘C0-0:M :ce E' . 

(5) E-CH:CH-0E1 R-OH<^bj 

(6) E-OHa-OHj-O-OHsRi — R-CHa-CII/OtEOHRJ. 


With somn compounds, it is necessary to assume the existence m the 
molecules of a sexavaient oxygen atom. 

,A' number of alcohols, ethers, ahlehydos, hetouos, acids, and esters 
show differencaa between the experimental and calculated values of 
their, molecular' densities which are regarded as due to plymerisation 
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of thoir iiaolectileB, tlie iirunPorj^ oaleiilatecl from f-ho polymeric formnliB 
lieiing in good agreement witli those actnally obtained. Acetic aeidj 
for example, has a molecnlar density 276*68, whilst tb© number cor- 
responding with the constitution 

277*74% M!any other similar instances arc given., 

Tn a table at the end of the paper are collected for 442 oxygenated 
compounds the observed molecnlar densities, togetlior witli the values 
calculated according to the author’s views and tlio percentage differ- 
ences between the two sots of numbers. The agreement is in most 
cases very good, and in no case does the difference exceed 1 per cent. 

T. Ih P. 


Dissociation Studies. II. By WilukuI). Banoropt {J, Fhymml 
(Jkmn.^ 1001, 5, 182 — 192).- — A paper mainly theoreticah The chief 
points are, (1 ) The displacement of equilibrium zones by catalytic agents ; 

(2) the general discussion of systems in which three modifications occur ; 

(3) the application of Duhom’s tlieory to tlio case of acetaldehyde, 

based largely ontlie experimental work of Kekuldand Zincko {Anrudm'h 
1872, 162, 125) ; (4) tlie difforent relative aecolcratiiig (.dYects of 
difforent catalytic agents as shown oxporimenially. d. 0. lA 

Dialysis in certain Liquids in which Indiarnbber, but not 
Parchment, swells up. By Auuustin WnoBO’UWSKr (Ghmn, >ZdL^ 
25, 222 — 223).— Ethereal solutions ca,n bo dialysed through 
membrane of certain kinds of (pure) indiarmbber ; for example, from an 
ethereal solution of yolk of egg a yellow colouring matter diffuses out 
whilst lecithin rem.ains. A rubber membrane can also bo used with 
light petroleum ; not so with benzene, in which, it dissolves. In 
metliyl, ethyl, propyl, butyl, and amyl alcohols, tlio rubber swells up 
but little and the dialysis is very slow. ■ In chloroform and carbon 
disulpliido, pure rubber swells up very much and readily teai*s. 


of hydrolysis of a sa.H% tlmt is. the* vn.lue 


to A\^I{ j /f,. 


whor<i /i, Al, A'jj, A", 


Equilibrium, between Ewtem, Water. Acii;!, and A.IcohoL I'ly 

J I ANS Euouh pAf/Bihfi, ( Vau;/., 1 IH) I, 30, 405 4 1 2), I'he (uaistaut 

‘ - ....... . . . ^ , 

I, e- ^ 

ire respiidbudy the dissotviation 
constants of water, acid, f>as<s a.mf salt. Similarly, the cc.)nstant of 
hydrolysis of an oster Hhonh! bo invt.srsoly pro|>ortioual to the dfssoc»ia- 
tion constants of the a<dd and tlu^ alcoliol Dcttu’nuimtioris wore made 
of the constants of hydrolysiH for the motdiyl, ethyl, and propyl esters 
of formic, acetic, propionic, cbloro.aceiitt, jind hydroctlt'lonc acids. It was 
found tiiat the methyl esters wore least, the et.hyl esters most hydrolysed, 
and that the hydrolysis was greater the greater the iliKsoclation constant 
of the acid,*^ This result is n<,)t in ac(;ord witfutho theoretical conclusions, 
and the explanation given is based on the supposition that the diwocia- 
tion of ester, acid, and ahaihol may i»ake place according to either 
of two sc.homos, t.hns, am! (lir-hX)" '"C.X.hift; ; 
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Decomposition by Sodium of Organic Halogen Compounds 
dissolved in Ethyl AIoohoL By Kiohaeu Lowenhbi^ ( Zeit . 
physihaL Uhem., 1901, 36, 469 — 498),— The previous work (Ahstir., 
1900j ii, 338) has been extended to ethyl alcohol solutions and also to 
lithium and potassium, whilst some additional halogen compounds have 
also been employed, namely, p-bromoaniline, p-bromobenzoic acid, 
chloroform,, and |>dibrornobenzeno. The results are in general similar 
to those previously obtained ; the constant h is, however, smaller for 
lithium than for sodium, whilst for potassium it is of about the same 
magnitude. Satisfactory constancy is not obtained, however, for 
potassium, probably owing to secondary reactions. It was found that 
the extent of the surface of the sodium did not influence the reaction ; 
addition of water causes a marked diminution, 2 per cent, reducing the 
constant by about 40 per cent. The author draws attention to the 
importance of such determinations in the case of many organic 
preparations. L. M. J, 

Tendency of the Atomic Weights to Approximate to 
Whole Numbers. By R. J. Steutt(jPM. Mag., [vi], 1, 311 — 314). 
— The author shows by a calculation of probabilities that the atomic 
weights tend to approximate to whole numbers far more closely than 
can reasonably be accounted for by any accidental coincidence, and 
believes tliat the complete rejection of Prout^s hypothesis is un- 
warranted. ' J. 0. P. 

Determination of Atomic Weights, based on the laws of the 
Transparence of Matter for X-Rays: Atomic Weight of 
Indium. By Louis Benoist {CowpL rend,, 1901, 132, 772—774). — 
Tho Bietfiiod previously described (this voh, ii, 215, 216) has been 
iippiied to iTulium and to indium a cetiyJa cotonah?. and the transparence 
of indium for X-rays, whether it is in tlhT'Tiietailic state or in the 
form of a compound, shows concltLsively that its atomic weight is 
113*4, and not 75*6. This result is conlirmed by the beliaviour of the 
indium rmd its compoiind to the “soft^^ and *4iard^' X-rays 
respectively ; it falls into the same group as silver and ca<hiiimrL 

an. B. 


Inorganic Chemistry- 


Boiling Point of Liquid Hydrogen, determined by Hydrogen 
and, Helium Has Thermometers. By James Dewae (Pme. 
Moy. Boc., 1901, 68, 44—54). — A constant volume thermometer, 
charged with hydrogen or helium, has been used. It is shown by a 
nuntber of experiments that either a simple or a compound gas at an 
initial pressure somewhat less than one atmosphere may be relied on 
to determine temperatures down to its own boiling point in the 
constant volume gas thermometer* The moan values of separate 
determinations give —182 ‘5^ as the boiling point of oxygon, and 
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252*5® as that of hydrogen. The latter is lower than ilio value 
- 258*4® previously obtained with a platinum-res isianee thermometer 
(Fro'c. liof/. 8oc,i I'BOS, 64, 227). J. C. IK 

Preparation of Chlorine from Sodium Chlorate. Pre- 
paration of Phosphorus Trichloride. By Cael Grakbi^ (.Her,, 
1901, 34, 645— 6rj2).'~*~The method of (looch and Ivreider (xlbstr., 
1894, ii, 445) was iiiodilied by employing a higher teinporatiire 
(compare Schacherl, this Journal, 1877, i, 47) and replacing the 
potassium chlorate by the more soluble sodium chlorate. A round- 
bottomed flask is employed, to tlie neck of which iire sealed a delivery 
tube, and another tube which is bent down and dips under water, so 
as to serve as a safety tube ; a dropping funnel passes through a, cork 
in the neck of the flask, and has its tube drawn out at the end to a 
capilhiry tube and bent upwards. If only a comparatively small 
cjuantity of chlorine is recjuired, as for an analytical operation, 
50—55 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. IdO are placed in a flask of 
70—75 c.c. capacity, whilst in the funnel, the recurvefl tip of which 
dips under the surface of the acid, a solution of sodiiuii cldortite in 
water (1 : 2) is placed. The acid is iieated to a t6m|>cratnre Just below 
that of ebullition, and maintained at. that temperature, whilst tho 
chlorate solution is allowed to flow in at a suitable rate. For larger 
<|uan titles, larger flasks are employed, and acid of sp. gr, 1*12. Tho 
heating may be coniiiuiod for a little wliile after all tho chlorate 
has been added ; the acid can he utilised until the amoimti of hy<lrogen 
chloride has falleti to 5 per camt., -when IG and 20 grams of chlorine 
will be, obtained from 100 c.c, of acid of sp. gr. 1*10 and Id, 2 re- 
spectively, The gas contains about 5 per cent, of chlorine peroxide ; 
if necessary, it may be freed from this by passing it through a glass 
tube heated to a dull red heat (when the gas delivered contains 
oxygen), or by washing it with water, 50 c,e. of which suflloe for 3 
grams of the gas. 

In tho preparation of phosphorus trichloride, it is <»ouv(uucnt to 
pour some trichloride over the phoK|)horus before passing tin,} ejldoidne 
in. The gas should cnt(a* tiie ila.sk <;<>ntai'uing the phosphorus 
througii a T-tube ; the gas miters through the side whilst 

a glass rod slides i,n tiho wide vertical limb, adaptijd to ,it by a cork, 
and serves to push down any pemtaeddoride tompura^rily fortned, which 
otherwise might block tho tube. .Bed phoHplu,n*uH may bo used ; there 
is then greater liability to Idoc.king of the t.ube, but the t'ric,liloride 
obtained is quite free from phosphorus, Witfi 51 grams of yellow 
phosphorus, 85 of phosphorus tri(?hlorido, and chlorine .from lOOD c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*12 and 200 grams of Bodiura (jhlorato? 
the addition of the chlorate lasted an .liour, and the iieating was con- 
tinued for 10 minutes longer ; the gain in weight was equal to the 
theoretical, and on distilling the product 220 grams of additional 
trichloride were obtained.' For drying tho chlorine, only one wash- 
bottle with strong sulphuric acid was used. C. F. B. 

' Transformation of' HypooMoritea into Chlorates. By .FarT^ 
Foerstee (/. Chem.f 1901, [ii], 63, 141—166. Compare Abstr., 
1899, ii, 278).— In the previous paper {hc» ciL)^ it, was suggested 
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ihai tlic «oiivoi“,su)iii of hypoclilorilo to cliloratii is (RlVrt.(M] hj freo 

liypodiloi'i'osM tinitl, wliifJi oxiRises Uio hypm’Jiloriio ions: (I) CRO-f 

SHOCl ~ -h 2i)i “h OlDjj* As a inelbod is now available of esiiniaiitig 
liypochlorous acid in the presonco of liy{>ochlariiefi by means of 
hydrogen peroxide, which otdy reacts with ilie acsid, tlie reaction 
expressed by the above equation has 'been studied (piantitativcdy a-nd 
its velocity determined. 

The known action of chlorine in effecting the transform ati on of 
hypochlorite is s'liown to depend on the production of fr(3C hypo- 
chlorous acid. Thus when chlorine is led into a dilute neutral 
solution , of hypochlorite the ‘‘ hypochlorite oxygon is largely 
increased. (2) ' 01^^ ILp-^^mOGh^fmiCl + mOOl The double 
value required by tlie equation is never reached, as the hypochlorous 
acid developed converts some of the hypochlorite into chlomto, 
a process which plays a more prominent part the more cjoiicontrated is 
tile original solution of hypochlorite. 

Consideration of equation (1) shows that the concentration of the 
hypochlorous acid remains constant owing to the union of' the 
hydrogen ions, which are produced, with hypochlorite ions already 

present in the solution. (3) 2H + 2C10 2HC10. The concentration 
of the hypochlorite ions then alone changes. Therefore from equation 
(1) the formation of cldoi'ate must be a unimolecular reaction, and 
the velocity constant for a given concentration of hypochlorous acid 
must be given by the equation of the first order, /i:= l/^.log(a/a— ;r), 
Finally, this constant must be proportional to the s<|uaro of the con- 
centration of the acid, wlion iliis concentration is varied, Idle exiaud- 
ments of which tlio results are given in tlie paper fully confirm this view. 
The concentration of the liypoidiloroiis a.cid remains (amstant until the 
whole t)f the hypochlovit.o lias disappeared, ddie values olitniiied for 
k arc constant for dilute solutions of hypochlorites. For higbor eon 
centrations, the bypochloriio is not initially completely diHSoeiaieti ; 
m the transformation proceeds, the proportion ■ of the hypochlorite 
dissociated increases, with the result that h no longer remains <x)'n8tant 
tlrrougl'iout tlie experimaxit. It is furtlmr sliown tliat tl'ie x‘ate of the 
transformation ixmi'easea rapidly with increasii of the ooneontri'ttion of 
hypochlorous acid, and with rise of tempeiiiture, 1,1iub fo;r three 
similar solntiona respectively at the tempemturcH 35‘\ a'lul 41)", 
h lias the value 0*001326, 0'00552, and 0*0205. Light accclcratcH the 
formation of cldorate, but not to a marked extent. 

The influence of cldorides on the rate of transformation of hypo-' 
chlorites is studied. Low cdiloride concentration has little infiuoxico, 
but higher concentrations (above 2^"") produce a marked increase in 
the rate, Chlorides appear to exercise a specific influence, as otlier 
normal salts, although increasing -the rate of transformation' (pro* 
bably by causing change in the solvent), have not such marked 
effect. 

’’The. action of liypochlorous add on alkali chlorides, ‘producing 
chlorate and free chlorine, is discussed, and , the experiments of von 
Tiesenholt ' are considered (this voL, ii, 154). The .reaction is best 
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exprosMiu! by ilio 0 (|U{Uioii Na(Jl -I- 0 UOi M — NaOK,).} + alijCi -f Jllllo ; 
suul it iH .shown that othor normal salts aro without action. 

ILJ.RO, 

Action of Ozone upon Substances containing Sulphur and upon 
Sulphur. By Thkobok {Glmn. Zeit,^ 190h 202).— 'Ozonised 

air was led into solutions or suspensions of various substances in water 
or acetic acid. With potassium thiocyanate, the solution remains clear^ 
but sulphuric acid is formed ; with diphenylthiocarbamide, sulphur is 
deposited ; with thiocarbamide, sulphur is deposited, and sulphuric 
acid formed ; with sulpliur, sulphuric acid is formed : with thiophon, 
phenylthiocarbamide, and egg-aibumin, no effect is noticeable. 

C. ¥. B, 

Improvement of .Kiister's Hydrogen Sulphide Apioaratus. 
By Gustav .Fimuoiis {Arch, Fhcmn,, 1901/239, 118— 121).— In 
Kuster’a apparatus (Abstr., 1893, ii, 134) the acid drops on to a thick 
layer of iron sulphide, and is completely used up as it trickles down 
over it. It has the disadvantage that a good deal of acid enters at first 
before the steady evolution of gas begins. This is obviated by inter- 
posing a small vessel between the largo reservoir of acid and iiio bottle of 
sulphide ; this vessel has a valve that will admit air hut permit nono 
to escape; it can also be connected temporarily 'with the tiir by means 
of a rubber tube and pinchcock. It is first filled with acid from tiio 
reservoir whilst its coxineciipn wiili the sulphide bottle is closed ; the 
latter connection is then closed whilst that with the sulpdiide bottle 
is opened, the delivery tube of the latter being opened at the same time. 
To render any but' a slow stream of gas impossible aiul so prevent 
waste, the end of the delivery tube is packed with cotton-wooi. Tim 
sulphide bottle is provided with a safety tube dipping under mercury, 

0. B. 

Hydrate of Sulpliuryl Chloride. By .A.Dor.f BAisYiUi and 'Vicrrou 
ViLLiumi {/icr., 1 1)0 J , 34, 73()— 738).— A. crystal limJiydmia, B( ).,C1i 1 1./'), 
is proiluced on adding sulphury I chloride to i(Khcohi watm* ; tin? 
substance resembles campiior in appearance and melts at th(‘ (ordinary 
temperature, It is only slightly soluble iu cold water, and is but 
slowly decomposed by this solvent a.t on allowing the temperature 
of tho mixtiiro to risc^, the crystais disafipcar and tiic original (ddoride 
is regenerated, tlio inv<u'So change taking place whem the reagents 11 , 1*0 
coolecL Tho liydrate is stable even in tho prcisence of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, and tlm formation of the crystals is obBcrvod oti 
adding sulphuryl ''cliiorido to an ice-cold a(p.ieouB solution of tliis alkali. 
The stability of the hydrate towanls water a,nd tho hydrogen carbonate 
seems to indicate tiiat the oleinontB of water ai'o not added 'to 
the acid chloride' iui such a manner as to form the dihydroxide, 
B 001 jj(OH) 2 , for such a substance has a constitution corresponding 
with ehlorosulphonic'acid, SOCl(OH), a compound instantly decomposed 
in aqueous solutions. , ' ’ G. T, M. 

Interaction of Potassitim Permanganate and ' Alkali Thio- 
sulphates in Neutral Solutions. By L'Eonaed Dobbin (/. 80 c, Chem. 

1901, 20, 212— 218).— JSarlicr work on this subject is discussed 
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at Bonie length, and new eA'perimonts arc deserilxx! from which the 
following coiu^lmsioiiH are drawn. In cold, nontral HolutioiiH, the 
action giv-e^ rise to a dark brown, flocculent pre<?ipitato and a ii(3iitrai 
aoliitioB, not an alkaline one, as stated by Spring and Levy (EuU, 
AmcL Moj/,' JM/,, 1H76, [ii], 42, 103). The quantity of potasHima 
permanganate necessary to produce a permanent pink coloration with a. 
known weight of thiosulphate varies slightly witli th{3 cotulitions of 
temperature and tlie rate of acl{lition of the solution, and is always 
less than the amount theoretically necessary to form the sulphate, 
assuming the permanganate to be reduced only to manganese 
dioxide. The precipitate formed is a manganite and always contains 
some manganese in a lower state of oxidation than the dioxide ; when 
thoroughly washed, it contains the alkali metal and manganese in 
Varying proportion depending on the conditions of its formation, along 
with traces of sulphur compounds, and is able to slowly decolorise 
dilute solutions of potassium permanganate. The solution filtered from 
the manganite contains sulphate and tetrathionate in tlie mol. 
ratio of about 6 1 1 , this ratio being nearly the same at every 
stage of the interaction ; this fact proves that the sulphate is not 
formed from the tetrathionate by further oxidation, as assumed by 
Fordos and Qelis (Anrk Ghim, Phys,, 1848, [iii], 22, 60)' and by Spring 
and Levy {loc, cfA), but that Vvo oxidations occur simultaneously. 
The solution containing the tetrathionate, when free from tkiosulpix* 
ate, slowly decolorises dilute potassium permanganate, but complete 
oxidation of the tetrathionate to sulphate does not occur even after 
prolonged boiling with an excess of the oxidising agent. 

In neutiral solution, there is no evidence of any other sulphur 
compound being formed tlian sulphate and tetrathiouaie (c.omparo 
Llickow, i\bstr., 181)3, ii, 164). W. A. 1). 

Temperature of Ignition of PhoBphoruB. By F, If'. .Kydmann 
jun. {Rec. Trmh (Jkink^ 1600, 19, 4:f)L— IDT).'— This was nu3asur«Hi by 
gradually raising the 'tom pora, turn, by moans of a wai^er^ja-ckot, of 
liicdted phosphorus submerged in water, whilst a current <>f air or 
oxygen was Inilibled through f.he fusetl mass; {.iruo readings 
of the temporatura of the water ulmvo tlie 'pljosphortis 'Wiire 
taken, the ignition point being tliat at which a rafiid iucin^aHc of 
temperature was observed. This was found to be at 454) ---lb’ll'' in air, 
oxygen, or air diluted with a.n ecptal volume of carbon iUoxi'de, ilie 
temperature of ignition thus being indcqiondont of the concentration of 
the oxygon. W. .A.* lb 

Composition of Amorphous. Phoephorua By .Fitinninen 
IhTTiCA(6ViTO. 1901,24261. Compare t Ids vol, ii, 236),— if dry, 
amorplious phos|)horu8 is .heated with lead oxide and amorphous boron, a 
reaction takes place between 14(1’’ and 205^q water is evolvod aiidlead 
sulphate and boron nitride are formed. If foordn trioxido is iikch! instead 
of load oxide, arsenic also is formed, with or without antimony. The 
author thinks tliat amorphous phosphorus is a compound of iiitrogmi, 
sulphur, ami hydrogen, and that it may have the formula ; he 

remarks, however, that Ids experiments do not furnish ii comp lote proof 
of this quantitative composition. Cl If, li 
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Detection of Nitrogen in Arsenic. Transformation of 
Arsenic into Antimony. By Feiediiioii Fittica {Cheni, ZeiL^ 190 
26, 269. Compare Absfcr., 1900, ii, 476, 6t61).— A reply to Arnold 
and Mitrach (this vol., ii, 236). 0. E, B. 

Preparation of Arsenic free from Antimony. By N. A. Oeloff 
(Chem. Zeiti 1901, 26, 290). — Pure arsenic is obtained free from anti- 
mony by precipitating ptire crystalline sodium arsenate with magnesia 
mixture, dissolving the precipitate in hydrochloric acid, and precipitat- 
ing it fractionally with ammonia; the middle fraction is washed, dried, 
and sublimed with sugar-charcoal. 

The yellowish-red deposit, obtained by Fittica (this vol., ii, 236) in 
the reaction of arsenic with amorphous boron, was presumably Betten- 
dorf’s variety of arsenic, which is formed at a low temperature and 
is transformed into the ordinary grey variety when heated. 

C. El B. 

Action of Hydrogen on Realgar and the Inverise Reaction 
Influence of Pressure and Temperature. By H. PiiinABON {Compt. 
rend.^ 1901, 132, 774 — 777. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 652).— When 
a mixture of realgar and arsenic is heated with hydrogen {loc, ciL)^ 
the pressure of the gas has no influence on the limiting com- 
position of the gaseous mixture, but if arsenic is absent, tlie va,lue 
of E is ali'ected by the pressure. Tiie lower the pressure the higher 
the value of and the more does it differ from the vjiiue 
obtained in ' presence of excess of arsenic.' If the realgar is not com- 
pletely volatilised, its mass is without influence on the value of JL In 
the action of hydrogen sulphide on arsenic, on the other hand, the 
value of M is lower the lower the pressure of the gas, These results 
agree qualitatively with the thermodynamic theory of dissociation. 

, 0. H. B. 

Action of Sodium Etlioxide and Alkalis on Arsenic Penta* 
sulphide, By Rtjdoiuu'I F , Wkinlakd and P. Lkumann {ZeiL mumj . 
OheML, 1901, 26, 322—344). — When arsenic pentastdphide is dissolvisl 
in cold solutions of alkali hydroxidtjs, ammonijn or bti-riuin hydroxide, 
thioarsenate a.iid tliiooxyarsonates are formed. The reaction wliieh. 
takes places is expressed by the eejuadon 4A,,s.B,., 4- 24Kl')’l;Ih--- 3AsB,j(Xj'K,,,j 
+ 2 A.bBO.,^K. 5 4 3AhB4K.,ji 4 12'ih/). Dithiooxyarsonatiis am formed in 
greater quantity than monotliiooxyarsenates, wiiick is not iruiccordance 
with Mc0ay*s results (this vol., ii, 95). , By the ac.tion of sodiriiii 
hydroxide on a mixture of arseTiic trisulphido and sulphur, the same 
salts are obtained, and this is the best method of "preparing ditiuooxy- 
arsenates.' 

Sodium hydroxide and arsenic trisulphide yield arsenic, thioarsenate, 
and mono-and di-thiooxyarsenates. When alcoholic sodium hydroxide 
is employed, mono-and di-thiooxyarsenates and arsenates are formed. 

A solution' of arsenic pentasulphide in an alkali 'hydroxide, when 
treated with acid, does not give a quantitative precipitate of arsenic 
pentasulphide ; the thiooxyarsenates are only partially decompc}S6d in 
tlie cold and on warming are converted irito arseriioiis acid, which 
remains in tlm sohitiom 
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Tiiioarsenates are completely decomposed by a solution, of potassium, 
antimony I tartrate in potassium sodium tartratOj and a q nan tii-a, five 
precipitate of antimony tetrasulphido, is obtained. By tins re 

agent it is therefore easy to estimate thioarsenates in iiie |vi'esonce of 
tl:iioo.xyarseriat6Sj since the latter salts are not aifectoti 

E. (J. li 

Preborates. By Simeon M. Tanatau {Z&U, anorg. Chem.^ 1001, 
26, 34S — S46).~I% the electrolysis of orthoborateKS, a solution is 
obtained at the anode which decolorises permanganate and liberates 
iodine from potassium iodide, whence the author concludes that a 
small quantity of perborate is formed, this being contrary to the 
observations of Constam and Bennett (this voL, ii, 17). It is, how- 
ever, at present impossible to distinguish, Ijetween the reactions for 
hydrogenperoxide and perborates, but since hydrogen peroxide converts 
borates into perboratevS, the formation of hydingen pe,rox,ide 'must 
necessarily be accompanied by the formation of porborateH, 

E. (1 R. ^ 

Perborates, By Emiu J. Oonstam and Coea Bennki't/ 
emorg. (J/iem,,, '1901, '26, 451).— In answer to /TanataEs,, criticisms 
(preceding abstract), the authors claini'to be the first to show that 
perborio ' acid is monobasic, . ■ With ■' regard to the formation ;'of per- 
borates by the electrolysis of borates, they point out that such a dilute, 
solution of hydrogen peroxide aa is formed under these conditions is 
not capable of converting borates into perborates. E. 0. R« 

Reducing Action of Carbon on Metallic Compounds. By 
Octave Boudouard {BidL Boo. €him.^ 1901, [iii], 26, ,282 — 287. 
Compare Absti*., 1899, ii, 287, 365, 417, 595). — Intimate mixtures of 
dry, purified carbon with various metallic (‘ompouncls were , heated in 
porcelain at known temperatures, ranging from, to 1150°, and 
the gases evolved collected and analysed. Tlie substances experimented 
with were calcium carbonate, baiium csjirbonatc, barium sulphate, ssina 
oxide, nickel oxide, and cupricj oxide. The results obtained are' in 
accord with Berthelot^s obBe,rva,ti<mH on the reduction of alkali sul- 
phates by hydrogen and carbon, a,ml witli ibc autl^O'^^s p,rovimm study 
of the reaction 2(X1 CXX,d-0 (Alwir., 1899, ii, 417, 59f>). Tim 
reducing action is not duo dirtR^ily to ca.,rbon, prr>'f,)a4dy because of its 
polymerised state, but to carbon monoxide, a ia-aco of which is always 
present to start ' the reaction. The (carbon dioxide^ Formed is t’luin 
decomposed by carbon with tlie regeneration of ca-rbon monoxj<lo, and 
so on indefinitely, N. L. 

Compounds. ' By Oamille CiiAimif: {OompL 'jfiOB 
132, 678 — -fiSl).*-— bromide k obtained in a pure state by 
mixing together solutions of CEOsium sulphate and barium ehlo,ri<le so 
that tlie latter salt is in slight excess, evaporating , tho filtered .liquid 
to drynesB, calcining the rosiduo and repeatedly crysi.tdlishig thc^ pro-^ 
duct; the smaller and less defined isotropic cryntals wdiicli .first sapa,rafco 
';'cqrrespond with the formula OsBr.' Cmsimn iodide ,is obtained iii a 
"like' manner, the solutions containing the salt bciug ,ova|'K:>ratod at Bf)° 

^ under- reduced pressure; it separates in well-defined, white, cuMcal 
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crystals. Gmsium hydrogen pi’eparcd by diHSolYing 

pwr© cwiEm carbonate in hydrofluoric acid anci allowing tlie solution to 
evaporate, first over sulphuric acid and tlien over quicklime, separates 
in long, hygroscopic needles and has a distinctly acid reaction. Gmsium 
fluoride^ Gs'F, obtained by calcining the preceding salt in the presence 
of ammonium fluoride at a' temperature short of redness, crystallises 
in the cubic system. Gmsium chromate, 0 H., 0 r 04 , crystaiiLses in light 
yellow needles from the solution obtained by mixing together silver 
chromate and ccesium chloride dissolved in boiling water ; the dl- 
chromaU, produced by «adding the equivalent amount of 

chromium trlqxide to a solution of the preceding salt, separates in 
bright red, sparingly soluble crystals. G. T« M. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Silver Oxide. By A.»ou? 
VON Baeymi and Viotoe Yil'Ligicr {Ber,, 1901, 34, 749— 755).-^Tli0 
authors' experiments confirm Thenai'd's statement that a mixture of 
hydrogen peroxide and silver oxide always evolves more oxygen than 
would be liberated by the action of a catalyst on the peroxide. Practi» 
cally equal amounts of oxygen are obtained from a given quantity of 
hydrogen peroxide whether it is treated with metallic silver or spongy 
platinum ; . the yield is- always somewhat short of the theoretical 
because the solution retains a portion of the gas in a state of super- 
saturation. 

Hydrogen peroxido evolves more oxygen when treated with silver 
oxide than with spoogy platinum, the excess being produced l>y the 
reduction of the silver oxide ; the -groater |')ortion of the gas is 
eliminated by shaking tlie mixture, and subsequent treatment of the 
solution and precipitate with dilute sulphuric acid fails to set free any 
more of the gas. This result contradicts Berthelot's hypothesis as to 
the ' intermediate formation of the peroxido Ag 40 g . (compare Abstr., 
1880, 441, and this vob, ii, 8). ' 

■When hydrogen peroxido is added to .silver oxide, the action takes 
place initially in accordance with the o(|uation + 2.Ag -h 

(Tj 4- H.,() ; subKciiucntly a portion of the peroxide in d ecu >m posed 
catalyilcally by tlu^ finely divided silver produced, '.rhere is .no ex- 
" perimontal justificivtion for assuming the cxisi-ence <.vf ^,^h,e silver 
peroxido. ’ , Ch ,M.. 

Solubility of Lima in Walter at^ Ditferant Teiiipex^atures. 
By A. OuTriEiw (/. iSoc. Oheui. fnd,, 1901,20, Boluhilities 

are given in grams of lime por 100 c.c* of saturated lime wato,r for 
every .5^' of temperature from 5—1 0(y\ and tho relati.o,nshlp of these 
values' with those of otiier observers dealt with. W, A. I). 

Reducing PropartieB of .Magnesium and Aluminium. ' 'By 
AnbeiS Doboin {UompL rend., 1901, 132, 826— 828).— Afagnosium 
filings, when moistened witli water suid primed witli a little of tlio d'ry 
metal, take fire and bum with great brilliancy ; the ilame ol:){',aieod 
with a mixture of coarsely powdered aluminium and water, wlieu fired 
Iry a priming of magnesimn powder, is even more {rril.i!a.!',it. A. Tni,xtiire 
of alumi,na (1 mol.) and aluminium {4 atoms) when ignited at', one |:K>;iut 

23 - 2 
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becomes incaiidesceut throughout, with the formation of the siiboxide 
Al^O* These reactions take place with equal roarliness in a-ri atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen, when the mixtures are tired by meariH of an 
oxygen flame burning in this gas. The oxides of tlie alkaiine earth 
metals are, under tbeso conditions, reduced by magnesium oralamiiiiunn 
tlio reaction taking place most readily in the case of baryta. A mix- 
tiire of boric oxide and magnesium, when ignited in hydrogen, 
yields boron mixed with a certain amount of nmgnesiuin boride ; a 
similar reaction occurs when the magnesium is replaced by aiiouinium ; 
in this case, a priming of .magnesium and barium oxide is required. 
A mixtxme having tlie composition burns with incam 

descence, either in air or hydrogen ; in the latter gas, a solid yellow 
hydrogen pliosphide is deposited on the sides of the experimental tube ; 
the product of reduction evolves spontaneously inflammable phosphine 
on treatment with water.* The calcium phosphate is nob completely 
reduced when the magnesium is replaced by an equivalent amount of 
aluminium. A mixture of potassium dichromate (1 inoh) and alum- 
inium (3| atoms), when ignited, continues to burn vigox^ously, with 
evolution of potassium vapour ; this metal, when set free in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen, absorbs the gas so rapidly that a partial/ vacuum 
is produced in the apparatus. . G. T. 

Oopp©i'» Antimonates. , By A.' E.. Dblaoroix ' Soc.VMm.^ 
1901, [iii], 25 , 289 — 290).— The antimonates of copper, and the double 
antiinonate of copper and ammonium, have already been described 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 145). A potassium copper antimonate and a basic 
copper antimoiuxto have now been obtained. N. L. 

Preparation of Aluminium Chloride, Bromide, and Iodide. 
By Oabiuel CUjstavsok (/. pi\ Chmi ., 1901 , [ii], 63, 110— 1 12),— 
Aluminium, cliloride and bromide am obtained by geuddy wiirmitsg 
aluminium' foil, contained in a hard glass tube, in acur.rmiitof edibunnu 
or bromine; the product in each case distils over into a rc^eeiver. 
The iodide is 'Very readily prepared by leaving a mixl.uro of c(|uivalent 
proportio'na of aluminium foil and iodine, with three times its weight of 
carbon disulphide, in a stoppered vessel for aliout 2 days, at the ordinary 
temperature. The iodide dissolveB in the carbon disulphide as kooi'i as 
it is 'formed. ^ W', A. II 

Oompotinds of Aluminium Bromide with Bromine and 
Carbon Disulphide. By Wlapimie A. PLOTNiKorr (/. Mum. 

CJmm* 1901, 33,' 91 — 94 . Compare Abstr., 1900,4, 323).— By tlm 
action of bromine on aluminium bromide in 'carbon disulphide soliition, 
a comjiound^ AlBr^/Br^jCSg, is obtained as an extremely hygroscopic, 
amorphous, yellow powder with 'a faint greenish 'tint ; it is quickly 
turned red by sunlight or by a small quantity of twoxsture."^ When 
heated in a sealed capillary tube, it melts at 86—90® with evolution of 
'reddish-brown vapours which condense on the upper parts of 'the tube ; 
'if' the heating be continued to above 100^, the carbon diBulphide and 
bromine, are given ofl:, alaminium bromide being left. The compound 
‘ isjoluble in, ether, carbon disulphide, ethyl bromide, ethy'iene , dibrom- 
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ide^ or benzene* By the aetioti of water, it gives rise to Hell and 
Ureoh^s tritliiobromide, DMA (Abstr., 1882,70(5, 945)* 

% IL P* 

Oliemical Action between Dry Hauer! te and Various Metals 
at the Ordinary Temperature. By (.IfovANNi B'I'K^vks {Aid EeaL 
Acmd. Lime% 1901, [v], 10, i, 124—127), — When hanerite is left 
for some time in contact with silver, the latter becomes coated with a 
black layer of silver sulphide. Preliminary experiments show that a 
similar action takes place when metals other than silver are used. 
The investigations are being continued, ’ T. H. P, 

Constituents of Commercial Ferrosilicons. By Paul IjEkeaij 
{Co7iipt, rmuL^ 1901, 132, 681 — 683). — ^The iron silicide jwoduced by 
heating iron with excess of copper silicide corresponds with the mono- 
silicide, FeSi, and the commercial specimens examined did not contain 
more than 33 per cent, of silicon (compare De Chalmot, Abstr., 1899, ii, 
488), The monosilicide is sometimes found in leaf-like masses of 
crystals situated in the geodes found in the commercial silicides, 
these substances also containing the compounds ami FeSin, 

The duilicidB^ FeSi 2 , produced by treating iron and excess of silicon 
in the electric furnace, is isolated in the form of Kmall, lustrous crystals. 

The commercial silicides contain small quantities of carbon, chiefly in 
the form of graphite, although traces of amorphous carbon are sometinieB 
noticed. There is no evidence, however, that carbon replaces silicon in 
atomic proportions in these products in the manner indicated by Jouve 
(compare next abstract). The presence of amorphous carbon is 
almost invariably associated with that of manganese and the other 
impurities of the silicides ; calcium, sulphur, and phosphorus may also 
have some influence on the condition of the carbon contained in the 
silicides. G. T, M. 

Iron Silicides. By Abolpuk Jouvk {Butt Bog. CkiuK^ 1901, [hi], 

25, 290 — “293),“ -'Cjommercial iron silicon alloys contain their silicon in 

the form of tim two silicides, Fe^Bi and IfeSi, <iharn.ct(:sriHt.ic cirystals of 
which arci frequently observed," In many cjises, fho silicjon appears 
to be partially replaced by carbon. The existence of the siikddes, 
FeBig, and whicii have been described by other observers, 

is considered doubtful. N. U 

Preparation of Uranium. 'By Julks Alov {Ikdi. Boc. Ohim.^ 
1901, '[iii], 25, S44— 346).— Small quantities of uranium may readily be 
obtained by heating a mixture of the oxide IlgOg with sugar carbon in 
the electric furnace, using a current of 150 amperes at 50' — 60 Yolts ; 
the high current densities employed by Moissan are, therefore, not 
absolutely necessary. The oxide may also be reduced by heating to 
redness with magnesium or aluminium, but a better method, admitting 
of the ready separation of the uranium, consists in heating a mixture 
of the oxide UOg with carbon to dull redness and starting tho reduc- 
tion by adding a cartridge of magnesium and barium dioxide. 

N, L. 
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Stiidiea ob Sol;utioB8 of Tin Balta, I. ESlectricai CJoiidiustivity 
of Solutions of St^maooB Chloride and HydrooMorio Acdd, 

By Stkwaht 'W. Yoirnn (/. Anmr. Clmni, aSW., 10OB 23, 21 tUl 

pare Absfcr.j 1898, ii, Hta-Buous chlovide and iiyclrochloric a.cid 

form molecular coniplrxoH in Holution, the formation of fitnth r.otnploxeH 
increasing with the concentration. In bo far an reduction of electrical 
conductivity may be taken as a measure of such association, tliero is 
evidence of two distinct forms of association, one heiiig considerably 
more sensitive to dilution than the othci*, that is, having a larger dis- 
sociation constant Potassium chlorhle shows a greater power of 
association at large eoncontrations than does hydrocdiloric acid, and it 
appears that potassium iodide has a still greater influence in tite direc- 
tion of ftjmning complexes in stannous chloride solutions. J* (J. F. 


Aatimonic Acids. By A. E. Dblaoroix {JML Aoc. 1900, 

[iii],25, 288—289. jOompax^e Abstr., 1900, ii, 145).— Antimonic hyclr- 
oxideis obtained ixurpulverulent form by dissolving 1 kilogram of anti- 
mony trichloride in a litre of hydrochloric acid, heating the solution to 
100^’, adding 250 c.c.of nitric acid, cooling, and adding water.. It dissolves 
in warm water to form tetra-aiitimonic acid ; a solution saturated at 
70'”'^ “contains 53*89 grams Sb^Og per litre, and has a sp.'gr*, 1*0497. 
The existence of the following antimonates is indicated by neutralising 
triantimonic acid with alkalis under various conditions ; 'K20,2Sb.20fi ; 
4K20,5Sb./)^.; LW, Bhp^; 4Ba0,5Bb20ii; 9BaO,10Sb^Oo; 2BaO,3SbA. 

N. L. 


Basic Nitrates of Bismuth. By F. B, Allan {Anier, (Jhem, 
1901, 25, 307— 315).— The basic nitrate, BiO-N'O;,,!!!), is readily 
obf.ainod if nitric acid solutions of bismtxth are poured into water Jit 
the ox'dinary temporaturc and tho precipitate (pilckly removed. Even 
when the mother li<[uor is in equilihrium with more basic salts, the 
same compound is oldained, since, where tlie strong acid solution wioets 
the water aTul tlio precipitate is formed, the concentration of the a<;id 
is high, and, eveti wliexi the crystalline iu'eeipitate- comes in contact 
with weaker acid, tiie action is too slow to produce any appreciable 
chiBigiun the wurse.of a few hours. 

At 21*, the salt is im equilibrium with nitric 

acid Holntion from 0*03 to 0*32 and the salt BiO*'N()jpIfgO with 
BohitionH from 0*425 to 0*72 A. 

At 50* the salt 'Bi40^,(N'0jj).il:f20 is in equilibrium with nitric aciil 
BoiutioiiB from 0*057 to 0*285 A, and the salt Bq./)|^,j(N0w)j,),9H20 with 
BolutioiiB from 0*285 to 0*466 if. 

Ai; 751 the salt is in equilibrium with solutions' 

from0-109to()-314i. ^ 

No basic nitrate containing a greater proportion of nitric anhydride 
than til© salt Bi^05(N0j2>l'^2^? 14.^0, 

exists at 00° although at least two have been previously described. 

J. J, 8. 

Presenoe of Platimim amongst tbe Oharaoters of a Hiero- 
glyphic Inscription.' By MAKOKunnsf P. B. Bkxwhelot (Gompt rmul^ 
190i, 132, 72:9"^732),— One of "tlie hieroglyphs on an Egyptian 'box, 
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foiiiul iiti Theben and dating from Uie wevewtk cenitiry BAir whk found 
to o,oniKist mainly of platinum, which, .however, from its resistniice to 
til© action of acids, was probably afloyod with iridiiun. Cl .H« B. 


Miner a logical Chemistry, 


Theories of the Origin of Petroleum, By Const antih Klement 
(BuU,.Boc, Edge Gml:\ 1901 (for 1897), 11, Froc.Terk, 76— 85),— A 
r^sum^ is given of the various theories which have been proposed. 

L. J, B. 

Discovery and Occurrence of Minerals containing Rare 
Elements. By Adole Eeik Nokdenskiolb {QtmrL J, Geol, Eoc., 
1900, 56, 521 — 530), — A historical survey is given of the discovery 
and occiirrenco, especially in Bcaiuilnavia, of mitierals ((^erite, thorite, 
fergusonite, itec.) containing rare elements, and in 'which the new gases, 
helium, have been found. L. J. B. 

Metalliferous Deposits of Canton Grisons. By Cue, Tae- 
NUssiSEE, Gustav Nussbeeger, and Lorenss {Ja/msber, Wukirf, (hm, 
Qfaub^ncUm, 1900,43, 1—47). — Several analyses are given of ores, 
especially ores of iron. L. J. S. 

Ohalcopyrite. By Lbonaeb P, Moboan and Edgar F, Smith {J. 
Awer, Ghem. Soc,) 1001, 23, 107 — 109). — Ohalcopyrite contains the 
whole of its iron in the ferrous state. E, G. 

Separation of Titaniferous Iron Ores in Baaio Igneous 
Rooks. ByJotiAN 11. ij. Yocrr {Vhem. Omtr., 1901, i, 47;^ 5:]f> ; 
from ZeM. ErakL GmLj 190(), .370—382 ; 1901, 9— 19).— llie disenus- 
nioti of this problom Is (amtiuuod (this vob, ii, G3). Analyses liave 
boon made to determine wlncb. c 4 ein( 3 nt.s arci common tniiod wiili the 
titiuiium and wlncdi are not. Dtitails are given, of Urn w,eil'iod em» 
ployed for 'the estimation o.f titanium, h J, B. 

Canadian Minerals, By G. Cijeistian II'oefmann {Zeit Krysl 
Min,, 1901, 34 ; 209—210; from Ann. RepL (Uol Burmi/ Omimhh 
for 1898, 1900, 11, 4^art E).— The following mineral analyses by 
it. A. A. Johnston are given. ' Oelestite ; milkwhite, translucent, 
radiated material forming a vein at Bagot, Eenfraw Co., Ontario, 
gave the following results, corresponding with SrBO^ 85*63 ; BaS 04 , 
14 '38 per cent. : 

BO 3 . BrO. BaO. OaO. Total. Sp. gr. 

. 42*09 ' 48*30 9*44 trace 99*83 , 3*994 

Ifubncrito: brownish-black material with 'subractallic iiisire, eon** 
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elioidal fracturOj and a lamellar striwtnre, occurH in qnari/z, fL^socnaiocI 
witli copper pyrites, and yellow hydrated mica, at Etuerald, Inverness 
Co., Nova Beotia. 

¥0,J. MoO.,. Mill). ‘ FeO. CaO. MgO. BIO,, Ti>ta,l B|n gn 
74*28 trace 22*73 0*47 0*02 0*86 1*33 0l)*69 (MlTfi 

Mydromagnesite : a large deposit of this occurs near *^108, Milo 
House,” on the Cariboo Boad, British Columbia. Analysis of pure 
white material gave : 

COo. I^lgO. GaO. ' Al.0;, lU)?, BiO,, 

37*03 43‘7I 0‘10 0*02 0*04 0*30 0*38 

1^0 

and some organ ie 

matter. Ins{d. 'fotal. 

17*79 1*53 100-90 

Natron : large quantities of this occur on the bed of the Goodeuougli 
lake, Lilloet district, British Columbia, Analysis of a transparent 
fragment gave the following results. On ignition hhe material .loses 


0*29 per cent, of carbon dioxide : 




lira.p. COj. 

HjO. Nil,. 

: SO,. 



21-36 16-46 

63-03 littie 

0*08 

O-Ol 

trace 


01. SiO.,. 

Total. 




0-01 0-01 

99*96 



Other mineral occurrences are mentioned. 


L. J. 8 


Glaiicesoexice of Felspars. By Ca'hlo Viola (Z&U, Ivn/sl J/w., 
1901, 34, 171 — 195). — The name glaucescenoc is applital to the blue 
Schiller shown by certain felspars, as distinct from the multicoloured 
Schiller aliowri by labradorite (labradorosconcje). The phenomenon is 
described and discus.sed in detail. Ono of i.lio folapo,.rs is 

moonstx)ne from Ceylon, of which tlie following analysis by H IL 
Kraus is given : 

• BiO* 2 . AljOg. (MX K.,0. KajjO. Igniiton. 'Total 

.60*87 d,9*45 ,0*01 IH)! 2*07 0*18. 100*49 

1 fl * S. 

Labradorite and Topass from NT. B. Wales: Estimation of 
Fluorine. By Geokoe Haek'ee (Ml J{r,f/BL 1901, 34, 213 ; 
from and Proc, Any. 8oc, Few ffmth Walee^ 1899, 33, 193— 20l'l ; 
and G/wm, Fews^ 1900, 82, 06-»-07», 64 — 66).— Ai'miysos I and II, are 
of fragments of labradorite from a basalt at Sandilands Mountain, 
New England. The material is colourless to brown ; sp. gr. 2*70 : 

SiOg. A JaOfl. FegOs. CaO. KpP MgO. ' lift. Total 

L 50*05 3()*15 , 10*32 0*11 ■ nil. nil utidet. 100*63 

II. 54*81 29*70 0*42 9*61 undet. 0*29 0*28 0*13 — 

Analyses III and IV are of transparent, rolled fragments of topaa 
from Mudgee ; V and VI of green topa 2 i from ' New England ; VII 
And'VIUpf 'topaZ' from Braril, ■ ■ 
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tn. 

SiOj. 

AlijOjj. 

Fo,Oa. 

F. 

I!/) HgO (with 
PbO). 

Tot},d* 

31*90 

56*62 

_ 

17-1)0 

0-23 

()'76 

107 *40 

IV, 

31-84 

50-80 

_ 

17*00 

0*26 

0*75 

106*65 

V, 

3173 

55*62 

0-12 

16*30 

0*37' 

l-()7 

105*21 

YL 

31*92 

55*43 



15*92 

0*39 

1*07 

104*73 

VI'l. 

31*95 

54*52 

— 

14*6*2 

0*23 

2*12 

103*44 

viir. 

32*16 

54*61 


14*23 

0*30 

2*12 

103*42 


The author has tested the seveiMl metliods for the estiuiation of 
fluoriue, axid obtained exact results only with that of Berxolius. When 
alumina is present tlie mineral is mixed with half its weight of silica 
befori-^ being fused with alkali carbonates, otherwise the lesnlts ob- 
tained ior fluorine are too low, whilst those for silica and alumina are 
too Idgln L. J, B. 

[ifilineral Analyses,] By M, KiscATid ( IFw, M'iith Bosnian u. (L Her- 
rngmimiy 1 900, 7, 877 — 484), — The following mineral analyses are given 
in petrographical paper on the crystalline rocks of the serpentine zone 
of’' Bosnia, i, Diopaide from the chromite mine in the therzolite at 
IV/iiakovac, Borja planina, II, Diopside, which forms with hronzite a 
libck in the llierzolite at Pobiljo, III, Bronzite from the same rock 
,.|l8 the last, I?, Actinolite schist, composed only of actinolito, from 
/hear Kopalisbe. V, Meerschaum from tlio magnesite mines in the 
/serpentine at Beljevac. Five analyses are also given of serpentine : 



Si0.j. 

Al/),, 

Cap,. 

FuO. 

CaO, 


Igu. 

1’otah 

I. 

50-84 

0*43 

trace 

7-18 

21*49 

1 6*54 

4-23 

] 00*71. 

II, 

60-62 

3*98 

trace 

7-20 

19*39 

15*76 

3-20 

100*15 

III. 

66-00 

0*72 

_ 

8-98 

0*59 

32*44 

1-77 

100*50 

IV, 

44-56 

6*00 


9-89 

21*34 

13*30 

4-65 

0974 

V, 

61-09 

— 

Fc/)^ 2*59 

— 

— 

'25*87 

10-47 

100*02 


Limestones of New York and their Boonomio Value » By 
Il’KiWHion liiEH (hist Ann, Jlepl, N^Y. BkUa iM'mminu for 18U7,,1H91h 
ii, 305— ■4:(>7).— *An account is given of ihci geo!ogir4ii and gcogrsiphic'al 
distribution of limestones in tlnj Htaie of New Ym’k, with, clol.ails of 
the economic uses. Heveral analyscH are given. L. B, 

A Lilnvial Boulder 'of Nephrite in a Stroet Pa¥em©iit at 

Breslau. By (Ikoeo GOjucii {Oantr, Alin., 1901, 71.— 73), -A, houldor 

of green stone in a street pavement at Breslau was sliown by tiio miesro- 
soopical examination of thin sectious and the following analysis to 
consist of nephrite* ,It was, no doubt, brought to its present locality 
by the northern ice-sheet : 

SiOfi. AlaO;j. FcO. ' MgO. OaO. llfK Sp gi\ 

56-9 B4' 5-3 17*6 Uvd 3'2 ' 2*96 

^ L, J. B. 

tJralitised Diallage from the Ardennee. By CoNsi’AMiuf^ 
Klbmbnt {Bull Boc, Balya OaoL^ 1901 (for 1897), 11, Proc.-Ferkf 
The crystals in a rock from Reeogne, which was doscrilK'sl 
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n22 

in 188 J) !iK n cliiJisi-oliic? rock, aro now fonink on a detailod oxamiiiafkiiR 
to ho tlia.llago a-lt/crcal tu uraJito. 11io (vxcuss of .silica hIiowii in Ike 
following jifsfi, lysis is duo to iiudusions t>f (|riartz in iko crystals : 


8.10 . 



KtiO* 

.MnO. 

CaU, 

62*20 

8-8S) 

3-55 

5*37 

tl'iUiOS 



Mf;0. 

NiijO. 

II, 0. 

Total. 



7-51 

()-30 

• 3*65 

1 01 



i;. j. s, 

Books from the Volcano of Btinde, Oamerooiia. By Ik Ikscii, 
Akad, Wm. Beflln, 1901, 277—290 ^ 400— 417).— A, potrcn 
graphical description, with chemical analyses, ' is given of ieucite, 
iieplieliiie, and hailyno rocks from the volcano of hltindo, L. J. H. 

Meteorite from Ceylon, l-^y Staniblah Mkuniph {Compt. rend., 
1901,132,001—903). — A description is given of a stone which fell 
near Mniiotiwa in the province of Carnawelpattu, Ceylon, on April 
Litli, 1795. The structure, is chondritic and of the montrosito type. 
Bp, gr.j 3*677. Analysis ^ gave : nickehiran, 1 7 ’25 ; silicates (mainly 
olivine) decomposed by hydrochloric acid, 41*22 ; undecomposed silicate 
(enstatite), S2‘27 per cent. ; troilite, chromite, &c., are also present. 
Tile 'nickeUron contains 8 per cent, of iiicke!. L. J, B. 

The Bed Rain at I^alermo in March, 1901. By Stakislas 
MfiUNiEE {Oompk o^end,, 1901, 132, 894—896). — The 'author has 
examined a specimen, collected 'at Palermo, of the red rain wliich foil 
in Tunis, Bioily, and the neighbourhood of Naples on ilu 3 night of 
March, 9 — 10, 1901. It is a very lino pale red powder, which, is liarsh 
to the toucl'ijscmtclies glass readily,.and is highly chjirged with air, whicli 
it retains very tenaciously. It contains : water, f>*2() ; organics matter, 
3*17; sand, 59*14 ; calciutn ejirbonaie, 23*91 ; clay, 8*58 « 100*00, but 
small <|uantiiies of chlorides, Hulpliates, and niagm.vsium fvre also present. 
The sand consists mainly of angular fragments of cpiartss, and the sub-™ 
stance contains a relatively high proportion, of the sktdetons of diatoms. 
The red min is of the Kamo general diameter as that;. 'Observed on pre* 
vious occasions, and there seems little doubt that it has been removed 
from the soil of thij'Bahara by violent atmoEplieric disturbanc.es, 

il JL B. 

Thermal Water from Vais, Lugne^ Valley. By (.'.lus'rAv 

HuMBBK,RCiinB {JuIiTmUf. NuMcrJi (h^. GrmMmlma, 1900,43,67 4>8). 

—Analysos are given of the' water which issues from tins uppe,r aiid 
from the lower part of the bore. The water ia ferruginoiia arid com 
tains much gypsum* Temperature 25*2^^, ’ I,, B, 

Mineral Springs of VaL Binestra, Lower Bngadine. By 
Gustav NussBrnunsE (Jahresber. JSfuturf. Gm. Gnmbimdem, 1900, 43, 
69— 103).— Detailed analyses are given of waters from three springs, 
..'Aand earlier analyses are quoted for comparlBon. 'L. J. B* 

,y'*Origin of Hot Sulphuretted Waters : Thiosilioates and Oxy- 
srtltohides derived' from Natural Silicates. By Ahmand Gautime 
{Gomfft, tmd.^ 1901, '182, 740---746}.-— When powdered granite k 
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ireatetl with cold watcn% it yu)l<ls about 1 gram per kilogmiii of .sodi\im 
Kilieaie a-iici oalciiua Bislphatc, togotlior wit.li mmillor <|i'iaritJtioa of other 
Malta, bull tlm M«)hit.ion coutaitia uo svilpludoa. howovor, the gmiuto 
iH heated with itn own weight of water at 2r>().'.— 30IT’iu sealed tiibeK froe 
from air, a sulphuretted water is obtained identical iu composition with 
many natural hot sulphuretted waters, but containing a larger quantity 
of alkali hydrosulphides. Like the natural waters, the solution thus 
obtained contains only minute quantities of potassinin salts. All igneous 
rocks behave in the samo way Ferrous sulphide is not decomposed by 
water at 260 — 28()''’^ and the hydrogen sulphide is most probably 
produced by the action of the water on tluosilicates atui oxy sulphides, 
which, as the author has previously shown (Absti\, 1881), 212), are 
formed when reducing gases, such as are liberated wlieu igneous rocks 
are heated (this voL, ii, 171) act, togel.her with hydrogen sulphide or 
.sulphur, on felspars, kaolin, alumina, te. Direct experiment shows 
that if albite is heated to bright redness in the gases liberated from 
granite at a high temperature, and is afterwards heated in water at 
200°, it yields a sulphuretted and slightly alkaline solution, although no 
similar results are obtained with albite in its natural condition. 
Farther, thiosilicates, when heated in cldoidne, lose part of their sulphur 
in the form of chloride, and the author finds that when igneous rocks 
are heated in the gas, Email quantities of sulphur chloride are 
obtained. The presence of the thiosilicates and oxysulphides in 
igneous rocks is therefore highly probable. €, 11. B. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Influence of Certain Materials on the Quantity and Quality 
of Gastric Juice. By Aucx. IIshzen {PJlilger's Jrckw, 1001, 84, 

101 — ”114).*- After a summary of Pawlow’s recent work (*' Dio Arl>eit 

d. Vcrdauungsdidison/' 1808), and Bchilt’s well-known older ro- 
seu.r(ihes on pe-pi:.ogens, a num},)er ■ of cxpia‘hacnt.s arc deserib(3d per- 
formed on dogs, whicli show that tlie amount a.iid ac.tivlty of gastric juitH) 
secreted do not luKtcHsarily vjiry toget.hcr. Home materials (for 
example, dextrin) given as food are mainly peptogenic, whereas other 
substances (such as lachig's oxt/ract) lucri^aHo the flow of juico 
(safttreibend) without increasing marb^dly the amount of pepHin. 

W. I). IL 


' Action of Saccharin** on Ga^tiic Digestion. By Aimfiw 
OuASSEVANT {(JompL feu(L 8oa. IHoLt 1001, 63, 206— 207).— The 
addition of ** saccharin ** (benKoicsulphinidc) to artificial gastric juice 
hinders its proteolytic activity, as tested, by Mlotte’s tubes. The follow* 
ing are the figures given j 

Digest! va power. 

Giistric j nice, control experiment ' 1 00 

„ addition of 0‘04 saccharin’* per cent... 08 


Iff 


Hf 


0*2 

0*4 


29 

7 

W. 1). IL 


ti 
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^ Femettt acting on Balol in Varione Organs. By P« 
NoBfkjoiJET and P.eohpee /Meeklxn {Oom.pL r$n(L Hoc, MwL^ 11101, 63, 
148-'— 141)).-— The prewouco of a ferment which converts H?ilol into 
milicylm acid is not pecniliar to ilia pancreatic juice, but is found also 
ill bile, the gastric and intestinal mucous membranes, tlie liver, sphEuij 
siiprateiial, kidney, lung, rauscde, brain, blood-serum, human iniik, the 
milk of the dog, but not of the co'w, ass, or goat. Ilie amount 
of activity varies considerably in the different cases. It is favoured 
by an alkaline, and inhibited by an acid, medium. It is possibly 
identical wi,th lipase. ■ W'. 1). 1:1. 

The E61e of the Spleen in Trypsin Formation. By Aukx. 
ilEHiSEN {FJPilger's ArchiVf 1901, 84, 1 15-— 129).— Scbiff held strongly, 
on wlsat appeared to him sufficient experimental evidemse, that the 
spleen plays an important part in the formation of pancreatic juice, 
especially in so far as trypsin is concerned. The present author, with 
whom Schilf worked, has frequently hud these views before physi- 
ologists. The present paper is mainly a repetition of previous' state- 
ments on the subject. The main idea is that the spleen forms .an 
internal BGcretion, which contains an unknown substance having the 
property of converting protrypsin into trypsin. ' ^ ' W. D. jff. 

^ Properties of Pancreatic Juice in Starving Animals. By 
Bmile WinmiEiMKit {Gompt rencL jSoc, BioL, 1901,63, 139—141).— 
In a fasting animal, a (low of pancreatic juice can be excited by stimu- 
lation of the intestinal (e.Bpecially the duodenal) canal. This juice 
actS' rapidly on starch, but not on proteids. Pilocarpine, however, 
causiis the formation of a piice which acts vigorously also on proieids, 

W. 1). :iL 

Properties of Pancreatic Juice in Starving Animals. By 
l,aK3:i:KN (k'MiiB find HuukNE Glev {GovipL mmk Boa, ‘1901, 63, 
194— 196),— Tim flow of pancreatic juice produced by duodena! 
irritation is more abundant, and contains less solid than that poured 
out after a dose 'of pilocarpine. After pilocarpine, even in a starving 
animal, the juice 'is strongly proteolytic and ' lipolytic. This conhr'm'a 
‘Werthaimerk experiments (see preceding abstract) and is strongly 
opposed to the Schiffi-Herisen 'theory, whicli presupposes Hpkmic 
activity to bo necessary for the 'formation of trypsin. 'W'. D. 

Meebanism of Lipolytic Reactions. By MAuaniK 11'ankiot 

(OompL rmd,^ 1901, 182, 842 — 845. Compare this vo!., il, 175). -The 

hydrolysis of glyceryl esters by lipase, is most readily oxplainod by 
supposing that this ferment is , a weak base, which combines witli the 
fatty acid to form a readily dissociated salt. The oxides of ferric Iron 
and aluminium possess similar properties, forming unstable salts with 
the organic acids ; they also promote the hydrolysis of glyceryl esters, 
but to an extent far less than that noticed when lipase is employed. 
.Lipase may itself be an iron salt, serum always containing a small 
'quantity of' this element ; the hydrolytic acstion 'is diminished, by 
reducing the iron compound witli ssinc. On the other hand, the 
addition of a ferric salt to serum freed from lipase does not restfOre 
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tile hydro! jlio property of the solution. Heomtoi^fen, the feiTWgloous 
pigment of the egg, has strongly marked lipolytic properties. 

Cl T. M. ^ 

Amylolytio Ferment of the Liver. _.By pK,RMiLLEtJX ((JonipL 
rm<i 8oc, BhL^ 1901, 53, 32—34). Ghloroformio Dialysis and 
Bndo-celliilar Fernients. By A. ‘.Das'I’iik {ibid,, 34— 35).— , If a liver 
free from blood is exposed in a vacuum to chloroform vapour, a liquid 
is exuded which contains an amylolytic ferment. This ferment belongs 
to the class of endo^ceUular enzymes, and by this term is cHstinguislied 
from the amylolytic ferment pimduced by the pancreas which is exo- 
cellular. Some endo-cellular enzymes require severe measures to 
separate them from the cells, as in Buchner hs work with yeast. In 
other casev«, as the present, a comparatively simple method termed 
‘ chloroformic dialysis * is sufficient for the purpose. W, D. H. 

Nuolein Metabolism. By Otto Loewi (Ohem, Centr,, 1901, i,' 585 ; 
from Arch, exp, Fath, Fharm,, 45 , ,157. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii? 
417). — .Ifrom experiments on the aiifchor^s person, it is found that the 
nuclein in the food is in part decomposed in the intestine ; tlie phosphoric 
acid leaves the body in the fieces, and the nitrogcmoiis part is absorbed. 
The main portion of the nuclein (except when pancreas nuclein is 
taken) is absorl:»ed, the phosphoric acid remaining in organic union. 
Feeding on nuclein does not lessen the amount of urea excreted ; the 
fall in .urea noticed after feeding on thymus i.s due to the ricduiess of 
that organ in extractives. The use of guanine in the form of nuclein 
increases the uric acid output considerably, ()eitai,n points in the 
work of Biirian and Schur are criticised. W. I). II. 

Heemolysm produced by Bolanine, By E. llfenoN {Compi. 
rend, Boc, BioL, 1901, 53, 227 — 229). — Acids prevent the destruction 
of blood corpuscles produced by salts of solanine. Bashford {Arch, 
inUrnat, pharmacodyn* ei de lherwpie, 1901, 8, 101) considerK this is due 
to acids preventing or le.ssenit.ig the lilieration of SGla'nin(^ by dissocia- 
tion of its salts. The present pa|M‘r discusses tlio qiuiHtion raised. 

'W. 'I.X if. 

Estimation of B’at in Blood, and the Ainotnit of Bb:i,t in 

Human Blood. By M. BdNNtNCJKjt (C/wm„ VmtU\, 1901, i, 583 --584; 

tmiii Zeit, Min, Med,, 42, 65 — 71). -S<mie of the disiau'dant results 
of fat analysis in blood are <luc to method, and some to the fact that 
lipolysis occurs. HoppciScyler^s mcddual of nh-ohol extraction gives 
good results for clinical purposes. In human blood, ilio percentage 
of fat is fairly constant (0'75— 0'85). In nephritis and diabetes, it 
rises; in a ease of cancer of the msophagus it rose to 14. In ethereal 
extracts, diolesterol esters are found in addition to neutral ' fats and 
lecithin. ^ W. D. I:L 

A Method of Distinguishing Varieties of Blood, By 
Uhuenhuth 1901, i, 584; from DmdBch, med. Week, 

27, No. 6).— Th.e important forensic question of distinguishing htiman 
blood from the blood of other 'animals is the main point of tha inveHti- 
gation. Eighteen different kinds of animals wore used, and the follow- 
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ing general rule discovc-jred. If a rabbii receiver a weekly intm- 
peiitoiieal inje<‘.tiou of 10 c.c. of the defibiniiaiod from, an animal 
of n,iR>ilier BfieeieH, atj ' t,ho end of a raonih the Idooc! aorain of iliat 
rabbit# ia-re!,n! 0 red cloudy by the addition of a little blorMi diluted with 
water (1 : 100) of that animal. Thus, if a rabbit m treated witli luinian 
blood, tine rabbit ^ b serum is rendered cloudy by the .addition of liiiman 
bloody but not by the blood of any other animal W, I). I:L 

Bleotromotive Phenomena of Resting Prog*s Muscle. By 
Ma,x Ok'eioBlom {PJlwjer's Araliiv, 1001, 84, 101—3511 Compare 
Abstr,, 1900, ii, 290, 250, 607).— A. continuation of the author’s re- 
searches on the physico-chemical properties of animal tissues and 
fluids. A curarised aartorius of the frog, wldch is electrically 
stwiamkss, was taken as the subject of the experiments. The addition 
of water produces negativity, followed later by positivity* Extremely 
dilute solutions of potassium chloride produce the same effect, but more 
rapidly. If the concentration of the salt is increased, the second, 
phase disappears* ' These facts are all stated to be easily explicable on 
physical grounds such as ionic action between the contractile siibBtaiioe 
of the muscular fibres and the membranes that enclose them^ ' , 

Glycogen in Animal Organs, ,By G, ’MniLLhEE and BcEium 
{OompL rend, Soc, AM, 1901, 53, 153— 155).— The amount of glycogen 
was estimated in a number of organs, and the chemical analyses com- 
pared with the histological appearances ; the histological method 
employed was fixation with alcohol and coloration with iodised gum 
(Ehrlich- Braiilt). Idie following figures may he quoted ; they give 
the amount of glycogen in parts per 1000 of tlie organ or tissue nmn- 
iiotied : ral)bit’s liver, H; rat’s .liver, 15 ; muscles of }h,u\so, 4 io 5 ; heart 
museio, 2*5. The glytiogen of heart muscle is not stable, and rapidly 
.disappears. No glycogen was found in pancreas, spleen, lung, ovary, 
testis, <fec, “White blood corpuscles contain variable traces. 

W. 1). H. 

Bliminatioii of Oacodylic Acid from the Organism. .By 
,L,(suNi!ffl .Bartoe and'M. .Filuiv (/. [vi], 13,. 

Hcc tills vol,. ii, 364. 

Iron of Normal Urine. By IfuANOESco Nicor.A {GItemn GmUr,^ 

1001, i, 584—585 ; from /Mr. Gioni. Acced. liml Torino, 6).- Iron in 

tlio iirino was estimated by the metliods of ll'arnliurgm* pki/doL 
2, 195 ; 4, 249) and of Impicquo (Abstr., 1895, ii, 407). 
The amount per diem is ' fairly constant in hunmn urine. .I,t 
avemgoa ()‘()0()75 gram per 1000. The deeper coloured uiine of ih.e 
night conta.ins more than tliat of the morning or afternoon ; there is, 
liowcvcr, no necessary correspondence between iron and urinary 
pigment. ' ^ W. “fl. 

Estimation of Iron, in Normal and 'Pathological Human 
Urine. By }?Aa,L J’lo.rrMANN {Zeit, cmiaL Ghmn,^ 1901, 40, 7^— 82).-““- 
The autimr IwiB made nine ostiniatiouB of iron in normal uriiui, 
with results ranging from 0*49 to T7 milligrams (average T09) ' in 
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tlie clay*B excretion. The method o£ preparing the urine for the 
eBtimation was varied, some specimens being incinerated as de- 
’scribed by Jolles (Abstr., 1897, ii, 286), whilst in others the organic 
matter was destroyed by boiling down with nitric acid and heating 
with ammonium nitrate and sulphuric acid (Abstr., 1899, ii, 814), 
The latter method is the more convenient, and preliminary experh 
meats showed that both methods gave the same result. In no 
case was less than 500 c.c. of urine employed. The iron was 
always precipitated with ammonium sulphide, the ferrous sulphide 
redissolved by fusion with potassium anhydrosulphate, the solution 
reduced by zinc in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and titrated with 
permanganate, correcting for the iron in the zinc. The much higher 
results obtained by Jolles seem incapable of explanation, but the still 
higher ones of Muller and Hamburger wei^e probably due to experi- 
mental errors. The average in three cases of ieucijemiawas 1'37 mg. 
(1*03 — r09), whilst six specimens of diabetic urine gave results rang- 
ing from 1*83 to 5 '88 mg., and a single case gave 22*02 mg, The^' 
urine of a phthisical subject, amounting to only 230 c.c. in 2 days, 
contained only 0*47 mg. per day. M!. J. S. 

Respiratory Exchange in Tuberculosis. By Albmet Roum 
and Maueioe Binet {Oompt rend., 1901, 132, 709 — 711).— Although 
the amount of air breathed is less in a phthisical person than in a 
healthy one, the respiratory exchange is more active. liie saiiio is true 
in cases of tiibercnlosis of the testis, 'pleura, and lymph glands, but 
not in that of tubercular peritonitis, meningitis, and lupms. . Examina- 
tion of the respiratory metabolism is believed to be of diagnostic value 
in cases of doxxbtful phthisis. Increase of respiratory activity is stated 
also to occur in descendants of phthisical parents, before the invasion 
of the bacillus, and the condition is believed to be favourable to the 
growth of the bacillus, W* D. II. 

Toxic Action of Electrolytes on Pishes. By Louis Kaiiuen- 
BEEG and Hiroo IL Meui^ («/, Pkydml Gheni,., 1901, 6, 113—132).— 
The species of lish used were yellow perch, rock-bass, dactj, and brook- 
trout. I’heso were immersed in various dilute solutions of electrolytoH 
and tlia time noted unill the (isli lost (jontrol of its motion and turned 
over on its back. vitality of the fisbos is in i.be order givem 

The expori'mont.s with acids and alkalis indicate tbftt the dissociation 
theory is' not capable of explaining the action of 'the various soiaiions. 
Thus, hydrochloricj and nitric acids in solution of gresater dilution than 
AyiOO have apparently the same toxic action, hut sulphuric acid solu- 
tion's of equivalent normality are somewhat less virulent, although 
complete dissociation may be assumed for 'bo dilute aohiiiona. , A/oO 
acetic acid is appreciably more virulent than A/ 1 000 hydrochloric 
acid, although it con tains fewer hydrogen ions. The toxicity of pot- 
assium. hydroxide solution changes so slightly with dilution that 
the action is probably not due to hydi'oxyi ions. 

Silver ' nitrate and sulphate at equivalent dilution have almost 
the same action ; tlmse are extriunely poisonous, niore so even tlifi'U 
potassium cyanide or' mercuric chloride'., Otlior salts have also IsecUi 
examii'ied. 
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The lengths weight, and pont exaniiiiatioE el’ the fkhes 

are given. .M(?U* 

Phamiacological Besearohes on some Oyanopyridone Derim- 
tives. By A. I)KHai [Ghmn.. Gmitr.^ 1901, i, 582; from (lirnm. Rmtl 
Jccad d'i Medmna Tarim, 1900, 6).— The autlior hiiH irive«iigated the 
action on dogs, rabbitfc*, and cats of the following compouncla : 5-cyano- 
2-oxy4 : 6-dimethyipyridino ; 3"cyano-2-oxy4 : 5 : 64rimethy I pyridine ; 
3"Cyano-2-oxy4 : 4 : 6-tiimethylpyridine ; 3-eyano*2“Ox.y-l : 4 : 5 : Chtetm- 
methylpyridine ; and 3-cyano-2“Oxy“l : 4 ; 6-trimethylpyridine. All 
these substances produce a rapid action on the nervous system, causing 
Intense convulsions and marked epileptic attacks together with In* 
creased flow of saliva and myosis ; their poisonous action Is, however, 
slight (compare Sabbatani, 1900, ii, 94). ConchiBions are drawn with 
regard to the influence of an increase of moleciilar weight and of the 
number of methyl groups in the molecule on the intensity of the 
poisonous action. T. H. P. 
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Production of Aoetylmethylcarbinol by Bacillus Tartricus. 
By L/ion CtHimbket (GompL rend., 1901, 1, 706—708). — A 5 per cant, 
solution of dextrose or sucrose containing traces i)f peptone and (jalcium 
carbonate is treated for 1.5 days with a pure culture of \IkiciUus tarirkm 
jtt 37‘'‘and then filtered and distilled ; the distillate contains a compound 
reducing Ifehling’s solution even in the cold which is i(i( 3 ntified asacetyl- 
inothylcarhinol by its osazoue and osotetrazono (von Pechmann, Abstat, 
1888, 1287). These sugars yield about 4 per (amt of this compound, 
whilst lactose and mannitol furnislii Bmaller quantities; dextrin, glycerol, 
and calcium tartrate do not, under these conditions, give rise to any 
omrmm,. Negative results were, obtained cm substituting './A edi, 
EbortlfB bacjillus, and It'riedlander'B pneumobaccillus for IL imlrktu in 
the precatling experiment, (4, T, M'. 

Influence of Phosphates on the Fermentative Action of 
Yeast Extract; Complex Phosphoric Acids and the Role of 
Phosphoric Acid in Animated Nature. By AuausTm 'WiidnLKWHKi 
(Ikdi. dead Abi Cracow, 1000, 407*— '428. Cornp^tre AJ.)str., 1900, 
ii, 157).— The' experiments were cjarried out as in th(3 previous resoarch 
(loc. eit), using the extract from a pure culture of yeast. It is found 
that addition of 1 per cent, of sodium chloride, magnesium sulphate, or 
potassium nitrate reduces the fermentation, and 2| per cent, entirely 
arrests it, whilst even 0*3 per cent, of sodium sulphate is sufficient to 
unfavourably affect the amount of fermentation. 'Dibasic phosphates 
(Na^HP 04 ) and monobasic phosphates (NallgPO^) increase by three 
or four times the fermenting power of the" extract, 'fhe former 
has an optimum elf act at a concentration of 1*25, the latter at a 
concentration of 1 'par cent. A mixture of these ^phoBphates has 
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still a greater augmentative action. Four per cent* of phosphates 
produces a precipitate and stops fermentation. Acids and alkalis 
both arrest fermentation when they are present in siifiieient quan- 
tity to produce a precipitate. Acids precipitate proteids, alkalis 
the phosphates always present in the extract. Addition of phosphates' 
renders necessary a markedly greater quantity of sodium hydroxide 
either to reduce or arrest fermentation. Thus in the natural extract 
0*1 per cent, of sodium hydroxide brings about a reduction, and 0*2 
per cent, the arrest of fermentation ; in the presence of phosphates, 
0*5 percent, of the alkali only intensifies tlie action of the extract, 
whilst 1 per-cent, is required to stop it. Similarly, 0*3 per cent, of 
hydrochloric acid increases the fermentation, when phosphates have 
been added, a quantity which would completely destroy the activity 
of the natural extract. 

The author believes that the function of phosphates in the yeast 
extract and in the yeast plant itself is to maintain the double reac- 
tion and preserve the active protoplasm of the cell from the injurious 
action of alkalis or acids, which may develop in the various chemical 
processes taking place in the living organism. 

In the remainder of the paper the author discusses other functions 
of phosphoric acid in or^uinisms, and draws attention to its capability 
of forming soluble compounds with various complex orga'iiic substances. 
There is evidence for the existence of such compounds in many liquids 
of orgaiue origin, as' yeast extract, whey, muscle extract, &e. 

ic. d. :p. 0. 

Reduction of Nitrates in Pi'esencO of Farmyard Manure* By 
J* P. Stebet {Expei\ Slat. JUcord, 1900, 12, 321 — B22 i from Nm 
Jersey jStaL Mep,, 1899, 86 — 96).— Fresh cow dung (about 30 grams) 
with (1) sodium nitrate, 1*25 gram; (2) ammonium sulphate, 1 gram ; 
(3) dried blood, 1*5 gram, with or withoxit gypsum, acid piiospliattq 
.kainite, sulphur (each 0*2 gram), and carbon disulpliide (20 c.c.) was 
dilut.e<! to 300 c.c. with water, and kept in open ilasks for a month 
at abo\it 20't Tlio flasks were occursioiially shaken* In one set of 
experiments, nifinc nitrogen Wiis determined at intervalK of 7, 14, and 
24 days, the second .set being kept undisturbed the w'liolo time. 

In the mixture of dung and sodium nitrate^ denitrification was com- 
plete in 24 days ; the same mixture, with addition of gj^psiim, acid 
phosphate, kainite, and sulphur reqttired 27, 27, IH, and 2«‘l days 
respectively for' complete donitrilication. In presence of carbon 
disulphide, the mixture lost only 9*6 per-cent* of its nitwite in 24 
days.^ 

In the mixture containing ammonium sulphate, the greatest loss 
amounted to 4*1 per cent* (with acid phosphate); with kainite' and 
gypsum, there were slight gains. 

In the second set of experiments, similar results were obtained with 
Bodium nitrate. In' the case of ammonium sulphate, there was always 
a considerable gain in soluble organic nitrogen (especially under the 
influence of sulphur and carbon disulphide) ; the amount of insoluble 
inorganic nitrogen also 'increased, most with sulphate, and least with 
carbon disulphide. 

TOL. LXXX. ii. 
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^ ABBTEAOTvS OF OTTFMTOAL PABKR,«. 

Ii''roo aiiniioiiia waa formed in coBBidemble q\ia:ri'tltyj ospeoially in the 
iWBiiioiviniu Bulphate ami kainite exporimenis. In tho nawo of dried 
bliscxi, all tho nitrate and combined ammonia were lost, 

'K.alnito aocurm to have a. strong influence in liberating aniinoiiii%j 
wlvilst carbon disniphido h?]is a retarding K. IC. J» M« 

Oiiemioal Changes in the Gemnination of Seeds of Vioia Faba. 
By L SHO'no'FJf {Eiq)eT, SM. HbcotcI^ 1900, 11, 749 ; from Izv. Moscow 
8ekk* Khoz. hisL,^ 1899, 6, 192 — 202).— The reanlts of experiments 
with seedlings, 10 days old, showed that whilst the diskabution of 
asparagine is fairly uniform, the other amiuo-compounds occur to a 
much greater extent in the cotyledons than in the stalks. With regard 
to peas, Lokot found that there was no concentration of asparagine in 
any |)articular part of the plant, and that the concentration of the 
other amides varied greatly. E4 11, J. M. 

Germination of Seeds as affected by certain Chemical 
Manures, By G M. Hicks {Mxper. mat, Mecord, 1900, 12, 347— 348 ; 
from U.S, Dept, Agr, Div, Bdt, Bui, 24, 15)*— Experiments were 
made on the effect of sodium nitrate, potassium chloride, bone black, 
oyster shell lime, and a mixed manure (bone black, potassium chloride, 
and sodium nitrate) on the' germination of wheat, lettuce, radish, anti 
crimson clover. In many, if not in most, cases, the manures acted 
injuriously on the sprout after it liad passed through the seed coats, 
Potassium chloride and sodium nitrate are very detrimental in 
strengths of 1 per cent. Phosphoric acid and lime manures are mucli 
less injurious, and may be harmless if not employed in excess, 

Comiiiercial manures sliould not bo brought into direct cjontact with 
germinating seeds. 

The effect of chemicals on seeds before planting is no index of the 
effect produced l>y the same chemicals in the soil. Injury by cdumiical 
manures is due to their action on t[,ie young sprouts ; the seeds tliem- 
seBes arc only , slightly itijured, or arc not injured at all, 

It Is very improbable that germination is benefited by the nitrogen, 
potassium,, calcium, and phosphoric acid applied as 'manures. 

N. I£ J. M. 

Infliierica of Distanoa on' the Growth and , Obinposition of 
Plante. ByCloNRAi) vox B'Ekliiohst and Banaotovio (Dxper, mat, 
liecord, 1900, 12, 132; from J, Lmdw„ 1899, 47, 379-389),— (lats 
and spring wheat were grown in pots containing ono, live, and eight 
plants. Of the different constituents, nikogon was the most iull uenceiL 
Taking the amount of nitrogen in oats, 1 plant per pot, as 100, the 
amounts were 80'5 and 70*1 per cent, when five and eight plants 
respectively were grown in one pot. The alteration in the total ash 
and ash constituents, although very marked, was not so great. 

The nutritive value of the plants grown five and eight in a pot was 
only 85' '42 and 76*91 per cent, as much as that of plants grown one 
in,, a pot. ,In accordance W'ith what is usually observed, the relation of 
straw to grain increased as the distance between the plants was 
..decreased, .. "..N. ilJ. M. 
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Composition of Eye Gl-i’ain at Different Stages of Eipeiiess. 
By N, K. Nedokuoiiaimh^’ AW., Jlecord^ 'lOOOj 11? 636 ; from 
Izv, Moscow Sdsh, Khoz, hwt,^ 1891), 5, 212 — 2*2‘1).— Bye grain, wiiich 
was analysed at intervals of live <layH, boginoing with tlui end of the 
period of flowering and ending with yellow ripeness, was found to 
acciniiiilate carbohydrates, the soluble forms ))eing rendered insoluble. 
There was also an increase of proteids and a decrease of other nitro- 
genous compounds. The relative amount of nitrogen as asparagine 
as compared with total nitrogen remained constant. N, M. J. M, 

Inffuence of Aneesthetics on the Respiration of Plants. By 

MoBKowm (Ab;^?<3r. AW. Eecord, 1000, 12, 112 — 113 ; from Rm. 
Ghi. Bol, 1899, 11, 280 — 303). — Etiolated leaves and leaf buds of 
Vida faha and Ltopinus hdeus, green leaves of Mcub dastica and 
Rhylodendronf and embryos of sprouted wheat were subjected to the 
action of alcohol, ether, morphine hydrochloride, and solanine hydro- 
chloride, in a Pettenkofer apparatus. 

The results, in opposition to those of Bonnier and Mangin {Amh A%i. 

1886, [vii], p. 5), showed that when the exposure to anesthetics is 
prolonged for many houi\s, or even for several days, the intensity of 
respiration is considerably increased— by alcohol 1|' times and by other 
mom than twice, in the case of Vida faha* Morpiune hydrochloride 
had no effect when the amount was 1 : 2000, but with 1 :5()0 the 
respiration was increased 1-| times. 

In general, respiration was increased both in etiolated and in green 
plants. Alcohol (5 per cent.) checked the production of chlorophyll 
and the growth of the wheat germ. The diminution in respiration, 
in the case of plantleis, was in proportion to their growth. 

N. H. J. m;. 

Presence^ of Copper in Plants and the Amonnt they may 
contain. By Edouard IIkoked {Exper* idtat* Hmord^ 1900, 11, 
101 2 1013 I from IkiL Eoo* Rot* France^ 1899, 46, 42— 43}. — Anaiy- 
BBS of Folymrpam spirosPyliB are givmi showing that one samph.^ con- 
tained 30 mg, of copper per 1 ()()() gran'is of dry matter, whilst otliei' 
plants, growing in soil vt?ry rich in copper, contaimul as inmih as 500 
mg. per kilogram. In A.UHtralia, the prescmcc of Ikdymrpma, is 
thought to be an indication of (topper in tihe soil. I'ha ash o! seeds of 
Qmmsia gabo^imms was found to <;ont,ain 0*008 per cent, of copper ; 
the ash of the seeds, without the seed coat, contained only 0*254 per 
cent. 

Viola cahminaria is said to contain (amsidarable (|uaniities of zinc, 
and the presence of the plant usually indicates zdne in tlio soil. 

. N. H. j; M. 

Photosynthesis and the Coloration of Plants. By Ed. 
Griffon {Exper* EtaL Record, 1000, 11, 1011—1012 ; from Ann* Sci 
Nat, Rotp 1899, [viii], 10, 1—123).— The deep green leaves of cereals, 
lettuce, begonias, and" fuchsiaB possess a greater assimilative energy 
than the light green leaves, but the reverse holds good in the case of 
peaches, plums, cannas, iiud chrysanthemums. Red beetB, purple 
liiberts, purple ' sycamore, cannas and arums assimilated less than the * 
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varieties with djirk green leaves, whilst in the case of red afcri|ilc3X 
and l>eecli, winch have tiie colouring matter in the opidermiSi and the 
purple barborrjy the colouring matter of which is in the palisade, 
assimilation was equal to that of the similar plants rich in chlorophyll 

Limodorum arbortivum^ a plant with highly cjolonrod foliage and 
containing a good deal of chlorophyll, seems to bo nnablo to utilise 
carbon' dioxide. ' The addition of copper salts to nutritive solutions 
(I : 10000 or 1 : 20000) attacks the roots of plants and retards growth; 

V at the same time, the colour of the chloroleucitea is increased and the 
intensity of the colour of the plant and the assimilative energy are 
materially increased. 

Sodium chloride is unfavourable to chlorophyll production, and causes 
plants to acquire a characteristic greenish-yellow or pale green colour ; 
the mesophyll of the leaf is thickened. 

Excess of lime often results in <,dilorosis. In the case of pears and 
grapes, the .photosynthesis is reduced to about one-fifth or one-sixth of 
that of normal leaves. N. H. d*. M. 

Aldehyde in Green Leaves. By Johann Rbikke and^ E.^Braun- 
Mihjmii {Mxper, Sm, Record, 11, .710; fronX' deut. bat* Oes., 
1800, 17, and Jl Roy, Micros. Roc., 1890, 499),---The results of 

a number of experiments mad© with various plants indicated that the 
amount of aldehyde decreases in absence of light. The conclusion is 
drawn that aldehyde is not the first product of assimilation. 

N. H. ;j; M. 

Hydrocyanic Acid in Plants. By Marco Soave {Expm\ RtaL 
Record, 1901, 12, 518 ; from JVuov. {Horn. Bot. Ital, 1899, 6, 21,9-^238, 
and J. Roy, Micros, Roc,, 1900, 343). — ^The results of experiments with 
hitter almonds and Fangium edule indicated that cyanogen compounds 
in plants are transitional substances which furnish the plant with 
nitrogenous food. From the time the seeds begin to Bwoll, the bitter 
almond contains no hydrogen cyanide so long as the embryo is 
dormant. Hydrocyanic acid' only appears when germination begins, 
and then, only in the stenu Bweet almonds are said not to contain 
amygdalin. N* H. J, M.' 

Mode of Formation of Aspa^ragine in Plante. By TIrnst 
S emmiSR {Bmd. Cmtr,, 1901»3Oy 106— lOS ; from Ixmdw, JahrlK, 27, 
503—516. Oompar© this voL, ii, 184), — ^The decomposition of protoids 
dmixig germination probably always results in the production of 
leucine, aminovaleric acid, tyimsino, phenylalanine,, and ax'ginine; it is 
not at all improbable that asparagine atxd glutamine are directly formed 
to some extent. Most of the nitrogenous decomposition products 
break up further, leaving a residue (1 ammonia) which is utilised in 
the synthesis of asparagine and glutamine. ' 

Asparagine ' is not only produced during germination, but also at 
subsequent periods, as, for instance,, during the development of the 
leaf buds. It is not known whether the changes are similar to those 
which take place during germination ; but there is no evidence to the 
. contrary. 

Asparagine also occurs in the roots of ' plantSs sometimes in con- 
'ftiderable T^antity ; amino-acids and other soluble erystallisabl© nitrogen 
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compouiids generally accompany it. It is generally supposed that this 
asparagine is produced syntlietically from inorganic nitrogen com- 
pounds acquired from the soil. Assuming that, in germination, aspara- 
gine is produced from ammonia, its mode of formation in germinating 
seeds would be the same as. in I'oots. N. H. J. M. 

Synthesis of Proteids. By Wilhelm Pallabin {Expm\ Slat. 
Mecordj 1900, 12, 310 — 311 ; from J, Roy, Micros, Eoc,, 1900, 223. 
Compare Abstr,, 1890, ii, 612). — -Eesidos the intermediate products of 
the primary synthesis of proteids, there are products of the decompo- 
sition of proteids, intermediate products of the regeneration of the 
decomposition products, and various special decomposition products of 
the proteids. Decomposition of proteids only takes place in growing 
organs, 

Ulva laotuca and MnUromorpha intestincdis were found to contain 
asparagine, but not tyrosine ; the first stage in the primary synthesis 
of proteid cannot be tyi'osine, which, like asparagine, is thought to be a 
simple product of decomposition of protieid. Neither asparagine nor 
tyrosine was found in Balicornia h&rhacea or in the (August) leaves of 
Dahlia mriahilis. Leaves of Rohinia pseuda^aacia containe<l small 
amounts of asparagine, but no tyrovsine. N. H. J. M'. 

^ Influence of Gax'bohydrates on the Production of Proteids in 
Plants. By Ehnst Schulze (Bied, Centr., 1901, 30, 108 — 100 ; from 
Landw, 27, 516“— 020). — In the germination of Lupimm kdeus 

a considerable decomposition of proteid takes place. Most of the pro- 
ducts are subsequently converted into asparagine, which accumtilates 
in large amount, owing to the small quantity of glucose present being 
insufficient to enable it to be completely transformed into proteids. 
When the seedlings have been kept for some time in darkness and are 
exposed to light, a portion of the glucose produced is available for the 
regeneration of proteids, but inasmuch as there is a renewed producj- 
tion of asparagine from other products of the decomposition of pro- 
teids, there is an increase in the asparagine as well as in the proteids. 

N. ll.'J. M. 

Constituents of Jamaica Dog- wood. By pAur, 0. Fiieer a.iid 
A. M’. Glovbh {Fharm, Arch,, 1901, 4 , 21— 28).« — ,lfmm tlie powdered 
bark of Jamaica dog- wood {Pkcldm erytJirma) wat.er extractB the 
^ calcium salt of piseidia acid, which Wfis purified 

by means of its insoluble lead salt. Tins acid melts at 182— 185'\ its 
eihijl hydrogen ester at 207 — 208'^, its dumilids at 106'^ and its diarntyl 
derivative at 149— 15 P; in aqueous solution, bromine converts it into 
a Buhstanm melting at 234— 236^ possibly a dibromo-additive product. 

Chloroform extracts a number of ' substances from the bark. If the 
extract is diluted with ether, washed with aqueous potassium hydr- 
oxide, evaporated, the residue washed with boiling light petroleum, and 
then covered with ether, two suhstames crystallise out. One, 
melts at 20 P, and yields products, Cg 2 H 20 Og (yellow), 
and G 22 Hg 0 Oy, melting at 159*^ and 136*^, when, heated with dilute and 
strong methyl alcoholic potassium hydroxide respectively. The other, 
G.^ 0 H^<P 4 (OMe) 3 , is yellow and melts at 216® llart^s piscidin (Abstr., 
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1884, 332) is a laixiui’G of theso two 8iib8ta«oos^» and in tmliiy ig 
phygioloi^ieally inert. Addition of light potrolonm to the Giliereal 
motlior liquor of the erjBiiilg jinst doHcrlhod proclpitiites a Miimianes^ 
probiibly nialting at Oti ovaporatlon of the la'jsidunl 

liquid^ a msiManm nK?lting at 50 — is left, probably a glwcoKide ; 
when boated with sliglitly aeidified alcohol, it yfekiH son'io of the 
Hub8taiK30 melting at 216*\ A. fifth subskmce, 

Koliible in light petroleum and molting at 150*— 15rf'{ is also deseribed 
aK obtained from the chloroform extract ; it forms a diaG6i,yl derivative 
melting at 183‘'\ and, wlion treated with potassium hydroxide, and 
mcddiyl iodide, a Bubstanco melting at, 141 — 142''^, described as probably 
a dimethyl derivative, althougli the formula assigned to it. 

The Bui)stance itself is hydrolysed to a jmoduet^ 0,gll|40,j(OH)o, which 
melts at 275'“^, and forms a diacetyl derivative melting at 177— 178*^1 

0. JBb B. 

Samadera Indioa. By J'. L. B. van dub Makok {Arch Phmn., 
1901,239, 9B — 113).— A morphological description of the drug is 
given first. Then follows an account of the chemical investigation, 
for the details of which the original paper ' must ’ be consulted. Most 
of the substances isolated were obtained '.'in .very small am'ount, often 
only a few himdrcdths of a gram from several kilograms of .material. 
From the seeds were obtained ( 1 ) A fatty oil, forming 63 per cent, 
of the whole, and consisting of triolein 88, tripalmitin 8, and tristcarin 
4 per cent. ; (2) a proteid, soluble in alcohol and in water, and eon- 
^tainirig 18 per cent, of nitrogen ; (3) sucrose ; (4) a sugar that 
reducBB Behiingts solution directly; (5) inositol; (6) a, crystalline 
bitter-Kubstance^ ifrom the bark :• — ( 1 ) The same bittar-sub.stance 
as from the seeds ; (2) a crystalline hitt(3r-substance crystallising in 
yellow plates, probably an anthraquinono derivative ; (3) a tannic 
acid belonging to the group of tlie .phloroglucotannoids ; (4) ellago- 
tannic acid ; (5) a tannic acid closely resetnbling tannin ; (6) a large 
'amount of inorganic salts. From the wood,;— (1) A bltier-substance 
ci'yBtailifiing in yellow, rhombic prisms ; ,.(2) a bittor-substa'nce, very 
clogely allied to quasain. 

The bitter-aubstanc© that oceursliv both seadB and barks crystallises 
in monocliivic plates, melts at 255® and decomposes at 260®, and has 
m B624 and [a]„ + 260®. It contains no water of crystallisation, and 
has the composition With pheuylhydnv/i'ne, it yields a 

yellowish, crystalline substance, meUing at 214®; no methoxyl or 
ethoxy I group is present. ■ '.ft gives a violet coloration with strong 
sulphuric acid, and has a poisonous action on frogs, less bo on guinea- 
pigs and rabbits. Most probably it is identical with the samaderin of 
Rost van Tonningen. C’t F. li 

Some Physiological Ej^eots of Hydrogen. Cyanide on Plante. 
By':W'. (1, Johnson {Exper* Etat. UeconU 1900, 11, 1009'-~'I010 ; 
from 8c% Amer. Eup,, 1899, 48, No. 1249, 20()26— 20027).^^*'-'Hydr» 
.ogen cyanide, Boems to bo most injurious, to foliage during Burn 
: ,'$h!by , days, late in the autumn, between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. ; .at other 
hours, 'even; in lunshine, the loaves were little allected, a’lid no ' injury 
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takes place at, night. Dormant leaves of fruit trees were not mjiired 
by 0'2 gram of hydrogen cyanide per cubic foot. 

Apple and pear trees remain practically uninjured by the strongest 
applications 3 plum trees are xnore susceptible, being injured by 
0‘65 gram of hydrogen .cyanide per cubic foot. Peacli trees, well 
matured, are injured by 0*5 gram, whilst low grade peach trees are 
killed when more than 0'18 gram is present. F. II. J. M. 

"Sensibility of' Higher Plants to very Feeble Amounts of 
Toxic Substances. By IIknki CouriK {Compt. mulf 1901, 132, 
645-^647. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 118 and 243 ; 1900, ii, 236 and 
363; also Deh6rain and Demoussy, this voL, ii, 266). — The toxic 
effect of various salts was determined by observing the length of roots 
of wheat plants after 15 days of growth in the various solutions, as 
compared with the roots obtained in pure distilled water (30 cm.). The 
following amounts of salts were found to be toxic : 


CiiS04 1/700000000 

HgCla 1/30000000 

CMOL, 1/10000000 

Ag^AO^.... 1/2000000 

AgNO.j ... 1/1000000 

1/.500000 

Pb(NO.j)2.. 1/100000 

AI,(S04)j;j... 1/50000 
1/40000 


KaMmOn .. 1/15000 

Mn(Na.)o.. 1/13000 

LiCI .1.. 1/12000 

AU'It, 1/10000 

IVIglo 1/10000 

Bad 1/10000 

Oald 1/10000 

8r(NO.,).,... 1/5000 

1/500(1 


Ba,(ISrOji)o.. 1/4200 

LioSO.t 1/4000 

NaOAc;.... 1/2000 
M.-'COAcO,. 1/2090 
Niidhci;... 1/1000 
idOAcb. 1/1000 
MiiCl,..".. l/lOOl) 

ValhC 1^)0 

Cad 1/260 


The^abova amounts do not kill the plants, but inj'ure the roots. 
Metallic mercury under water had no effect. The vapour emitted 
by mercury in air (not covered by water) is known to be injurious to 
vegetation (compare this voL, ii, 269). F, H. J. M.", 


Forcing Plants vrith Ether. By J. .Fiscimi {Expm\ SUtt Ihcord^ 
1900, 'Aa 243--^244; from Amer. Ganl, 1000, 21, 358— 360 and 
372 — 373).— Treatment with ether is almost without action during 
the first and second portions of tlie resting period of plants ; 
treatment during the last portion of tlie rcBting period (from 
the end of October to the end of December in the case of lilac) 
has a v(3ry stimulating effect. Hhrubs may in this manner be 
forced 3— G weeks earlier than by the usual methods. Ethesnsed 
tulips were 8—12 days earlier tlian thoso without, the treatment, but 
they did not hold the bloom so well. In tins case of bulbs, growth 
is retarded if they tn'e subjected to the action of other !)ofore roots 
are formed. The beecli was considerably retarded l>y ether* The 
colour of lilac was weaker in the case of plants treated with other than 
in plants grown under ordinary conditions. 

In the case of shrubs, the amount of ether employed was II02;. to 
40 gallons' of air in the vapour-proof chamber. 

Well developed fiowers and improved colours were obtained by 
exposing plants which have been txmted with ether to full light at 
temperatures from 50— 54-'' F. (like) to 62— 72^'^ F. (M'.arly Rouge). 

N, l:;L J. M. 

Variation in the Amounts of GUnten in Wheat. By Lfw 1 ignon 
and F. Coutoueieb {Oompl rend., 1901, 132i 791— 794),— Different 
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varieties of wiieat were grown on small plots (10 sq. m,)ma!iiir60 with 
the same amoiint.s of phosphaiio and potassium mamireH and di llerent 
amounts of nitrogeiums manure8'(35» 55, and 75 kilos, per lioctare). The 
resiiltiB show that the pexxjentage of gluten inoreaHod with fclici amount 
of nitrogen applied. The increase was slow, and it is probalde that in 
practhie a limit would soon be reached. 

Similar experiments with phonphorie acid showed a diminution in 
the amount of nitrogen when the phosphoric acid was increased from 
75 to 150 and 225 kilos, per hectare. Millon found {(Jornpi, rend^ 
1854, 38, 9»5) that wheat grown in 1848 in the north of BVance con- 
tained 10*23 to '13*02 per cent, of gluten. At the present time, the 
percentage of gluten is 8*96 to 1()*()2. This diminution is attributed, 
not to loss of nitrogen in the soil, but to the large atnounts of phos- 
phatic manures w’hitdi have been employed, .K, 'H, J. M,. 

Analyses of Norwegian' Barley, By Bn. 11. Weeisnskiolx) 
(Bud, (hntr., 1901, 30, lli---l 13 ; from Tidmkr. Nonk landim, 1900, 
7, ,68— *74, and 109 — 114).— A number of results, of analyses of 
Norwegian barley are given. On the whole, the results are (jonsideted 
satisfactory as regards the prospect of the; producMon of malt-barley 
in Norway. N.,1I. J, M. 

Sunflower Plant, By Ha-Uvry ''W. ' WinBY (C^AVi)6/>A Agr.Div, 
ofUImn, Ikd,y 60, 1901 , pp. 31. Compare Ann. JUjh JSfew ■York Agr. MxpL 
BfM., 2, 1883 ; Afm. Kep. .Maim Agr. Expt. Stat. for 1895 j and A7m, 
Eep. Vmimnt AgT, Expt. Stat.^\d>^y6 )^ — The first portions of the paper 
deal with the botanical description, medicinal uses, and the cultiva- 
tion of the sunflower. The composition of tlie different parts of the 
plan^^' i^as follows ; 

ICt.hcr Cruifi*. (Jarhu- 

' Water, extraci. iibni. l*rot((,id. hydratcH. Ash* 


i, Hci'uls..,. 



4*46 

27*08 

29-17 

14*97 

20*94 

3*41 

2. Sioms.... 


8*79 

1 *H6 

49*60 

4*47 

32*49 

9*12 

3, heaves , 

b' - * . 


12*51 

4*09 

16*16 

10*15' 

38*83 

21 *26 

4. Hwiuls* without m 
husks . 

Muls aud 

7-40 

r,-07 

18*44 

9 ‘91 

39*79 

19*39 

5; Husks . 





5*26 

17*74 

0*'13 

51 ‘50 

11*08 

6. Konuls . 



4*89 

45*21 

2-07 

2«-K6 

16 -OB 

4*32 

7. Bccrl slui] 

b 


6*10 

1*07 

03-75 

3*00 

23*22 

2*20 

'fhe ash' of the "various parts had the following composition : 


ICaO. 

-NajjO. 

(hO. 

. W,1!0. 

P.,0,. 

i\o.. 

80;^. 

8i()y. 

VI 

1. 29*02 

1 *12 

9*40 

1.7-90 

0*40 

68*40 

2*87 

0*38 

0*54 

2. 38 *94 

3 *84. 

24 ‘08 

19*88 

1 '22 

1*54 

3*53 

1 -31 

7*30 

3. 8*04 

0*94 

44*00 

21 *52 

2*77 

6*28 

4 *40 

13*85 

1 *47 

4. r.4-a4 

0*42 

10*61 

10*01 

0-97 

4*44 

5*[»0 

1 *43 

«'02 

5, 06 -OO 

1 *65 

20*08 

9-47 

0*91 

9*79 

2*04 

2*00 

4f)0 

6. 25*50 

0*81 

6*58 

14*70 

0*42 

60-84 

0*07 

0*15 

0*03 

7, 47-38 

0*99 

20*91 

15*88 

1*09 

6*83 

4-flS 

0-80 

1*50 


The results show that sunflower is an exhausting crop, especially 
as regards nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid. The oil, whicdi is 
present in the seeds in large amounts, is one of the most valuable 
eohstituents of the plant. The residual cake is at least equal in 
'value to flax seed and cotton seed cakes, N. H. M, 
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Oliemioal Study of Seed Mangolds. By AIaeoe'L G-bebilon 
{Ann> Agron.^ lOOlj 27, 135—144). — Mangolds were sown in tlie spring, 
and the crop taken up in September of the following year. The compo- 
sition of (1) the roots, (2) the stalks, and (3) the seed was as follows : 



Water, 


rer 

GCiir. m til 

•y matter. 




per cci)t. 

Nitrogen. 

AhIi. 

K,0. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

PnO., 

1. 

90*60 

0*574 

13'71 

3*20 

{)'54 

0'2(> 

0-31 

2. 

10*33 

0*526 

&-58 

2*30 

0-70 

0*09 

0-24 

3. 

9*00 

1*738 

7-54 

1*79 

0'71 

0-79 

1-15 


The yields per hectare of roots, stems, and seeds were 8142, 1850, and 
1500 kilos. As a rule, the roots are useless for feeding, but in some 
seasons they remain succiilent, and are suitable for feeding cows. The 
roots which have produced seed are inferior, especially as regardvS 
saccharine and amylaceous constituents, to feeding roots, but the differ- 
ence is less than might be expected. Bead roots which have failed 
to produce seed are superior to ordinary feeding roots, having had a 
longer period in which to accumulate nutritive reserves. Boots which 
in September, 1839, contained 0'574 per cent, of nitrogcm in the dry 
matter were found to contain 1*232 per cent, in 1900 ; the yield of 
seed, which should have been about 1500 kilos, per hectare, fell to about 
500 kilos. Tills is attributed to the very dry season ; the roots had 
accumulated reserve matters, but when the time came for migration to 
the stems and flowers, the movement was cheeked by dry weather, 

K. II. J. M. 

Study of Eations fed to Milch Cows in Connectiout, By 
WiKBUR'O. Atwatee and 0. B. Fimhvs (IQik Ann. JRep, Storr's Agr» 
Expt. Etai, for 1897, 17 — ^66). — Forty-five experiments on thirty-two 
distinct herds are described. The average yields of milk and butter 
were 13*2 — 23*4 and 0*7 — 1*33 lbs. per day respectively. 

P Nitrogenous foods (clover, oats, and peas, cotton seed, lil. ^cod, and 
gluten meals) sbouhi bo more largely employed. Bations Siould be 
made more in accordance with the yield of milk tlian with the live 
weiglit, and with a uniform flow of milk the food need not vary much 
for variations of 100—200 lbs. live weight, Witli an incirease in the 
yield of milk, tlie ration should be increased^ the proioids hcung 
incumsod both in quantity and relatively. N. 'I■I. J, M. 

Feeding Experiments with Molasses and Maize-germ 
Molasses. By Max Geelaoh (Mai (Jentr.y 1901, 30, 102—104; 
from JoJiresber. kmdw. Versuclmkil JbtsUz Ik 1898—1899, 48}.— 

Two seriesbf experiments with cows are described. . The results indicate 
that'maiase'-l?®^^'^ molasses may advantageously bo replaced by a mixture 
of liquid molasses, wheat husks, and palm kernel cake. 

In pig-feeding experiments, it was found that maize-germ molasses 
produced 0*65 cwt. more meat than crashed rye. N. II. J. M. 

Feeding Experiments in , 1898 . and 1809, at Lanchstlidt, 
with Bullocks, Pigs, and Lambs, By Feiebbick Albert (Med. 
Gentr.^ 1901, 30, 94 — 101 ; from Lmdw. 1899, 28, 943—995). 

obtain, with pigs, an increase of 0*6 kilo, or more per day, a 
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ration contaiBiiig 5 kilos, of digestible proteid per 1000 kilos, of live 
weight and 28 kilos, of digestible non-nitrogeBOiia matter was found 
to be suitable ; a greater amount of proteids, even with 40 kilos, of 
noii-nitrogenoUvS food, does not give better results tlmn tlie normal 
ration. The proteids in fattening rations may be given in tlie form of 
meat meal when only an increase of live weight is required. Sugar is 
a very suitable food when the fattening ration contains 40 kilos, of 
iion-nitrogenous matter (including non-proteids), in addition to 5 kilos, 
of proteid per 1000 kilos, live weight. 

As regards the quality' of the meat, the effect of feeding was found 
to be of less importance than the individual character of the pig. 

l^’ho results of experiments witli bullocks showed that Liebig’s meat 
meal is very suitalde ; cocoa-husks were foixnd to have a value inter- 
mediate between meadow hay and wheat husks, and may be given in 
amounts of 5 kilos, per 1000 kilos, live weight. 

As regards the effect of different kinds of fat in fattening lambs, it 
was found that sunllower cake gave the best I’csults, being favour- 
able both in increasing the live weight and in improving the meat 
and fat ; rape cake and bran gave good results, but peas, and especially 
earth-nut cake, were less satisfactory in their effect on the nature of 
the fat produced. 

Maize-gorm molasses gave very satisfactory results with lambs. 

:n. H. J. M. 

Factors determining the Bichness of Milk. By 0. 1). Smith 
(M&per, JStM, Mecordf 1900, 11, 779 ; from Free, JS^og. Prom, Agr, Scimeef 
1898, 152 — -155). — From the records of a herd of 25 cow.s during five 
years, at the Michigan station, and of 8 cows at the Now York Htato 
station, the following (sonclusions are drawn. ’Pho milk of a hoifer is 
of m good quality as that of the matured cow. Dviring iho first 
month of laoiation the milk is as ricli as at any subsequent period, 
except, perhaps the last few weeks. Boaaon has little ofexE on the 
' <juality of the milk ; when cowb are at pasture the milk is, on tlm 
average, neither richer ' nor poorer than 'during winter' feeding. 

, M. ILJ. M. 

, OompO'Sition of Bow"®,, Milk. By Fiim W. W(:m 0 '(&p 6 n h'iaL' 

dOOO, 12,' 84 ; from WiBcomin i&M, 1899, 267 -“2'70. 

Oomparo Abstr,,' 1898, ii, 299). — Analyses of five Ramples of sow's 
milk were made. The average composition of sow’s milk, according to 
these and the previous seven’ analyses, is as follows Water, 81*49 ; 
fat, C>'60 j casein and albumin, 5*75 j milk sugar, fi'19 ; koHcIh not fat, 
ll’Ol; ash, 0*97 per cent. 

The results of 74 analyses,' by the author and others, givf3S 6 '6 1 m 
The average percentage amount of fat in sow’s milk ; tliis is about B, 
.per cent, higher than i}he amount in the milk of cows in the U'nited 
States. ■ N. JL J. M’. 

' Soluble Salts of Cultivated Boils. By It iL ;KiNf> aiul d. A. 
''jKi^^FR'Ef (Wih Ann, Mep, WiBcmi&in Agr* Mxpl. ^tnkfor 1898'«*1899, 
2 19 **-‘ 243 ).---, Results of detorminations of the soluble salts ,in soils, at 
different dates^ showed a 'Considerable increase from May to September? 
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In. tlie first 12 inolies of soil, the amount of soluble salts increased 
from 21 1*9 to 447*5 lbs. per acre, whilst in the second, third, and 
fourth 12 inches the amounts increased from 240*2, 164*7, and 59*6 
to 647*1, 200*1, and 78*8 lbs. respectively. In the case of plots under 
growing crops there was a slight tendency for the amount of soluble 
salts in the i?pper four feet of soil 'to decrease rather than increase ; 
but there was no regular decrease in proportion to the amount of dry 
matter in the produce, Mtrie acid was determined in May and in 
August in the upper four feet of the soil of five plots; two were worked 
once a week to depths of two and three inches ; two once in two weeks 
to the same depths, whilst the fifth was left The total gain in nitric 
acid was from 307 to 378 lbs. per acre, the differences due to dif- 
ferent treatment being small ; but possibly the results are obscured by 
variations in the amounts of evaporation, 

~ To ascertain the effect of irrigation on the amount of nitric acid in 
the soil, determinations were made in the first three feet of soil, which 
had been irrigated some months previously, and on soil which was not 
irrigated. Although the irrigated soil had produced the greater crop 
of maize, it still showed a higher percentage of nitric acid. 

N. H. J. M. 

Chemical Study of the Phosphoric Acid and Potash Con- 
tents of the Wheat Soils of Broadbalk Field, Rothamsted. 
By BEENAun Dyre {Froc, Iloy. 1901, 68, il— 14. Compare 
Trans., 1894, 65, 115). — .Determinations of phosphoric acid and potash 
(soluble in hydrochloric acid and in 1 per cent, citric acid) were made 
in 51 samples of Broadbalk soil, including samples taken at three 
depths of 9 inches, from 12 plots, after the fiftieth crop of wheat had 
been cut, as well as some eaidier samples of surface and subsoil taken 
in 1881 and in 1865 respectively. / ' ' ' ' 

As regards total pliosphoric acid, the amounts found in the un- 
manured and the variously manured soils co,n‘espo.nd fairly well witli 
t}.ie.ir history ; i,n absence of a known liistory, the results would not 
frirnish very clear .indications. In tlie case of the sulhsoils, the 
irreguhiriiicB in the soil iis(,df are so g,roat that the total percentage 
tells noiliing. 

In the case of phosp'horic a(ud soluble in citric a,cid, tlie results ob- 
tained both with surface- and frequently with sub-soils are vory 
striking, showing marked accordaticc with tiie krmwu history of the 
plots, In the surfaco-s(>ilB, the !'k,verago ratio of total phosphoric acid 
in the soil of the plots manured with superphosphate (with ammonium 
salts, and both with and without other minox’als) to that in the plots 
which had no phosphoric acid was D65 ; I, whilst the ratio of the phos- 
phoric acid soluble in citric acid was 5*4G-: 1 for the same groups. The 
ratios of total phosphoric acid in the two dunged plots to that of the 
plots receiving no phosphate wore T78 and 1*36 ; 1 ; the corresponding 
ratios for soluble phosphoric acid were 6 *83 and 3*91 : 1. 

The results seem to indicate that for. cereals tho limit denoting 
deficiency in phosplioric acid is between '0*01 and 0*03 per cent, soluble 
in citric acid. ' In root crops,, eapeciajly turnips, the limit would 
probably bo higher. By far the greater proportion of phosphoric acid 
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iippliofl loaiiuro a-ud originally soluble in water is accniiiuilated in 
tbe first 9 irudieB of soil ; in the dunged plots, a good deal was foimd 
in the second and tliii’d 9 inches, and wliere potassium,, sodium, and 
magnesium salts had been applied without nitrogen, there was ovidencci 
of a/ tangible descent into the' second and even third 0 incdies of soiL 
These salts have a <listinct influence in retaining phosphoric acid in a 
less fixed and presumably more available condition. The excess of 
phosphoric acid applied to the dunged plots is less satisfactorily 
accounted for ; a greater amoxint ' has probably passed down to the 
subsoil than is the case with the chemically manxired plots, and some 
may have become fixed in unavailable forms. 

The results of determinations of potassium soluble in strong iiydro- 
chloric acid are of interest, but such determinations would, in absence 
of a known soil history, be of little value except in extreme cases. 
The citric acid results are, however, very consistent. Tlie ratio of 
soluble potassium in the surface soil of three plots manured with 
potassium salts to the average amount of .seven plots which had no 
potassium was 6’75 : 1 ; the dunged plots as compared with the same 
seven plots gave the ratios 10*6T and 9*17 :1. 

Soil containing 0*01 per cent, of potassium soluble in 1 percent, 
citric acid probably requires no further application. 

Most of the excess of potassium, applied as manure, is in the first 
9 inches of the soil, but a good deal was found (soluble in citric acid) 
in the second and third 9 inches, especially in the dunged plots and 
the plot which received superphosphate and sodium and magnesium 
salts (but no nitrogen) in addition to potassium. Bodium and mag- 
TJiosium salts lielp to maintain potassium in a form soluble in citric 
acid. Potassium, altliough retained by clayey soil to a greater csxteut 
than sodium, is !t\,v more migratory than phosphoric acid j probably a 
certaa'n amount is donositcKl in forms insoluble in dilute citidc acid, 

' , , N. I.L d'. m:. 

Effectiveness of Potassium Nitrate as compared with like 
amounts of Nitrogen and Potassium in the Form of PotasBium 
Chloride and Sodium Nitrate. By Homkik J. 'W'ukkuice twK:l d, A,. 
TiLmNOHAST {Ewpm\ 8kit. HMonh 1900, 11, 914—915; from AVmic 
Island )SkU, Mep,, 1898, 198--.----13fi),'*'-Oonoot‘dant rosultB ware obtained 
in experimentB wilh graBB and mangehwurxek, indicating that the total 
yield is greater when Bodium nitrate and potasBium chloride are ap|>liod 
together than whon the saiue amounts of nitrogen and potassimu are 
given in ilia form of potasBium nitrate. Bomo apecial value must 
therefore' be ascribed to sodium or chlorine, or perhaps to both. 

N. H. J. m:. 

Manurial Experiments with Ammonium 'Sulphate and 
Sodium Nitrate. By Keaus {Bied, Centr., 1901, 30, 84—87 ; from 
Vim'tdjahfmchT, Bay. Landw.'’rat^ 1900, 5, 1).— Experiments with 
barley in 1898 and in 1899 in which sodium nitrate and ammonium 
sulphate were 'applied at the same date, showed that both manures gave 
practically the same results. In 1899, soditim nitrate was applied to 
'' 'a third plot in two lots (two and four weeka later than the appiioatioft 
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of nitrate and ammonium sulphate to the other plots) ; the yield of 
grain and straw was somewhat increased. N. H. J* M, 

Investigations Relative to the Use of Nitrogenous Materials 
'[as Manures]. By E. B. Vooiuiees {Exper. Btat Mecord, 1900, 12, 
^22 — 323'; from iVeio Jersey EkiL Eep,, 1899, 97 — 120).— Cow dung 
and a mixture of cow dung and urine were exposed to fermentation 
and leaching in the open air, in lots of 100 lbs., for about 4 months. 
The weights were reduced to 50 and 01 lbs. respectively. The dung 
alone lost nitrogen (46), potash (80), and phosphoric acid (72 percent.), 
whilst the mixed excrement lost 57, 72, and 62 per cent, respectively, 

Manurial experiments were made on the availability of fresh and 
leached dung and mixed excrement, both alone and with sodium 
nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and dried blood. The plants selected 
were maisse and tomatoes, which were grown in a medium clay and in 
sandy loam respectively, in large, bottomless cylinders. The largest 
applications of manure were 20 tons per acre. 

The results with maize showed, in every case, a distinct gain of 
dry matter, due to nitrogenous manure, and a considerable, but vari- 
able, gain of nit.rogen. The total recovery of nitrogen was always 
greater witli mixed materials than when the materials wore used 
singly. The results with dung and sodium nitrate seem to indicate 
that nitrogen was not lost by denitidfication, but that the losses were 
due to other causes. 

The relative availability of the nitrogen, based on the recovery of 
nitrogen in the crop, was found to be as follows ; sodium nitrate, lOQ ; 
ammonium sulphate, 99*5 ; dried blood, 95*4; fresh cow dung, 16*7C > ; 
leached cow dung, 37*86 ; fresh mixed excrement, 49*66 ; leached 
mixed excrement, 60*38. N. H, J. M. 

Guano from Erytbraea, By G. Ampola {Ofmm, Oentr.^ 1901, 
i, 757 ; from Ekiz, sperim, agmr. itaL^ 34, 56—59). — -Tl'ie guano con- 
tains 

Moin- Otgiiuic 

tmu mibsiauce. It/Ij:,. SO.j. (30.,. (31. CaO. MgO. K..O. 'Ka./). 

6*84 28*45 5*38 2*54 19*59 1*41 31*54 1*2 1*48 1*57 

with traces of ferric oxide, alumina, and silica. Tho organic substance 
contains 0*0514 per cent, of ammoniacal nitrogen, and 1*311 por cent, 
of uric acid ; there is no eitrato-soluble phosplionc acid. M',. J. S, 

Box Experiments with Phosphoric Acid from Different 
Sources. By L. H. Misbeill {Exper, Etak Mecord, 1900, 11, 913—914; 
from Mcdm Siat 1898, 64 — 74).' — The experiments 'included 

plants of the following orders : Legmniimce Ormiferm (4),"6rnK“ 
mimm (4), Solamcm (2), Umhelliferm (2), Polygomom (1), and Corn- 
jpOMto (1 plant). 

It was found that plants differed in their ability to feed on, crude 
phosphates. Turnips, cauliflowers, and kohhrabi gave almost as good 
results with Elorida rock as with acid rook, whilst in every other case 
the good effect of the acid rock was very marked. Barley, maize, and 
oats seem to require an acid phosphate. ' 
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Tlie amount of pliospiioric acid soluble in ammonium citrate is not 
always a ineasiii‘6 of its value to tlie plant. N. 1:1. J. M. 

Locusts as Maam^e. By J, Hunckel, D'HisHOULiVis {Expm\ Stak 
Record, 1900^ 11, 913 ; from Min. Agr. Argeniim RepiiUic, 1890, 
pp. 12). — Tiie composition, of locusts, according to the analyses of 
Miiiitz and ‘Girard, is as follows. In" fresh substance, lSr=s3‘15 ; 
KgO = 0‘28 ; ^ 2^5 = 0’60 per cent. The dry matter contains N, 11 '50 ; 
KgO, 1'02 ; B 2 ^ 5 » i^^tter freed from fat, N, 14"00 ; 

KgO, 1*60, and 

When employed alone (400 to 600 kilos, per hectare), locusts were 
not very ejffective, but much better results were obtained with a mix- 
ture of locusts and superphosphate. Extracting the fat would increase 
the manuriai effect, and would render the decomposition of the locusts 
inoffensive. N. H. J, M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Improvement in Orsat’s Apparatus. By A. Bement (/. 

Chem. iSoe., 1901, 23, 57 — 58). — A glass disc with a corrugated edge, 
is interposed between the outlet of the Orsat pipette and the tubes 
inclosed in the front limb, so that one of the tubes may not drop into 
the outlet, L, de K. 

Test for Chlorine for Use with the Blowpipe. By Henky 
W. Nichols (Amer. Clmn, J., 1901, 25, 315 — 317). — ^The substance 
to be tested is powdered, mixed with some previously ignited 
potassium hydrogen sulphate, and then fused in a tube. .Filter 
paper is moistened with cobalt nitrate solution, and held at the mouth 
of the tube ; if chlorides were originally present, the paper turns a 
bright blue under the combined action of hydrogen chloride and sul- 
phuric anhydride. Bromides and iodides give a green colour; if both 
chloride and bromide ai’e present, the colour is first blue and then 
green. In some cases, especially if much water is given off, it is 
necessary to dry the paper before the change in colour becomes vissible. 

' J. J. 8. 

Estimation of Hydroohlorio Acid in Gastiio Juice, .By 
Lisokt Meuniee (Compt, rend. Soc. Biol^ 1901, 63, 283-— 284).—- 
Colorimetric methods are employed. Toppfer's reaction with dimethyl- 
aminoazobenzene is rapid and correct. Gunzburg’s reaction with 
phloroglucinol-vanillin gives constant results, but is not so quick. 

W. D. H. 

Method for preparing Normal, Seminormal, Deoinormal, 
<&c., Sulphuric Acid of Exact Strength. By Eichard K. 
Meade (/. Amer. Ghem. iSoc., 1901, 23, 12 — 15),- — A normal sulphuric 
acid is 'best prepared by dissolving 124*87 grams of pure crystallised 
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copper Hulphate in 800 c.c, of water, and submitting tliis solution to 
electrolysis as directed by ,1 tart and Orossdale (Abstr-., 1801, 059), 
using a current of 2‘5 amperes. Tiio copper is generally completely 
precipitated after 12 hours, and the licpiid is then made up to exactly 
1 litre. 

To prepare a decinormai solution, 12*487 grams of crystallised copper 
sulphate are dissolved in 750 c.c. of water*, and submitted to the acEiori 
of a current of 1 *5 amperes for about 8 hours. The liquid is decanted, 
the copper well washed, and the whole diluted to 1 litre. (Compare 
also Kohn, this voL, ii, 190.) L. de K. 

Estimation of Organic Nitx'ogen by the Processes of 
Kjeldahl and Will and Varrentrap. JBy Alph van 'Enoelen 
( iiW InUrrk FaUific, 1901, 14, 14^ — 18). — Ivjeldahl\s process and its 
various modifications are reviewed. Experiments with leaves of pear- 
trees and cotton seed meal showed that the highest percentage of 
nitrogen is obtained by closely following KJeklahFs original directions, 
namely, heating for 2 or 3 hours with sulphuric acid, and adding 
potassium permanganate. For laboratories where nitrogen estiimitions 
are not of frequent occurrence, it is more convenient to use Will and 
Tarrentrap’s combustion process \ the author uses an iron combustion 
• tube, L, XJE K. 

The Blondlot-Dusart Method in Ohemicodegal cases. By 
Z, HalIss; {ZeU. amrg, 1901,26, 438 — 450)."— -The author has 

examined, by the Blondlot-Dusart method, the organs, and espocially 
the bi'aina, of animals which have been poisoned by phosphorus, and 
those not so poisoned. Table.s are given containing the results of 
the experiments. These show the untimst worthiness of the method. 
In the case of dogs poisoned by phosphorus, no indication of phosphorus 
or phosphine was obtained from the brain, but in the stomach, 
intestines, liver, lungs and kidneys, a smaller or larger indication of 
phosphorus was always obtained. 'll! Cl It. 

Estimation of Phospiioras in Steel and Iron. 'By ICiiki) 
Ibbotson and 11 a buy BBKA.imEY {Ghmi, Ninm^ 1901,83, 122).— When 
using the lead niolybda,t,e nutliod for estimating pliosphoiais in iron 
and steel (A.bstr,, 1900, It, 757), the graphite may l)e roinoveil eitlier 
before or after oxidising with permanganate ; in the linal stage, 
after dissolving the yellow precipitate in ammonia, and washing fch© 
filter, the solution may bo treated with 50 c.c. of a solution contain- 
ing 8 grams of lead acetate and 400 c.c. of acetic acid (ihP.) in a litre, 
and the white precipitate,, ignited and weiglied; it contains 0*644,per 
cent, of phosphorus. For succeBs, many precautions are necessary, 
and are duly set forth. 

Arsenic, if present, is not precipitated with the phoaphotnis when 
the precipitation is rapidly effected. 

Steels containing 2 to 3 per cent, of chromium Tr©t|ue,ntly dissolve 
imperfectly in nitric acid of sp. gr. T20, even when digostod with 
permanganate, but the addition of an equal bulk of hot water restarts 
the activity ; or hydrolluorio acid may be used for the same purpose, 
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or 5 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1 : 3), when a further 2 or 3 c.c. of 
ammonia must be added before precipitating the phosphoric acid. 

D. A. L. 

Kilgore's Modification ' of tiae Volumetric Method of 
Estimating Phosphoric Acid. By C. B. Williams {J. Amer, €hem. 
Soc,^ 1901, 23, 8 — 12), — Kilgore’s process, titration of the yellow 
molybdate precipitate with standard solutions- of ^potassium hydroxide 
and nitric acid (Abstn, 1896, ii, 335), is strongly>ec^m mended. 

The author prefers diluting the alkali and the acid to,,such a strength 
that 1 c.c. shall correspond with 0*0005 gram of phosphoric-anhydride. 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Wines by the Official 
Method. By A. Saetoei (Chem, ZeiL, 1901, 25, 263 — 264). — A 
criticism of the CTerman official method for estimating phosphoric acid 
in the ash of wines by the molybdic acid method. 

It is stated that the results will be too low unless the temperature 
at the' time of precipitation is raised to 100®^; the liquid should also 
be concenti’ated to“ a small volume. The strength of the ammonia 
when finally precipitating the phosphoric acid with magnesia mixture 
is not stated in the official iustrucrions, although it is not without 
influence on the solubility of the precipitate. , L. be K. 

Estimation of ' Pkosplioric Acid in' Wines by' .the Official 
Method. By Rudolf WoY ((7Ae/?L Zeit^ 1901, 25, 291). — A reply 
to Sartori (see preceding abstract). The reason that a portion of the 
phosphoric acid is not precipitated by the molybdate reagent at 80^ 
but only slowly at a higher temperature is explained by the presence 
of pyrophosphoric aciA In the official process, the ash obtained by 
evaporating the wine with sodium carbonate and nitre and igniting 
the 'residue still, contains carbon, whichcannot.be completely freed ’ 
from phosphates even by boiling with nitric acid, but requires re burn- 
ing, which favours the formation of pyrophosphates. L. be K. 

Estimation of Phosphates in Potable Waters. By A. G. 
WooBMAK and L. L. Gaytan {J, Amer. Ckem, 1901,23, 96—10,7). 
— ;The colorimetric process for the estimation of phosphoric acid in 
water is criticised at length. As the result of many experiments, the 
. following method is recommended. Fifty c.c. of the sample are mixed 
with 3 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 *07 and evaporated to dryness on 
the water-bath 3 the residue is dried in a water oven for 2 hours to 
render any silica insoluble. The mass is then dissolved in 50 c.c, of 
water and, without filtering, introduced into the comparison tube. 
The tubes which have been found to answer best have a capacity of 
100 c.c. and are made of hard white glass, abopt 2*5 cm. in diameter, 
and 24 cm. long to the 100 c.c. mark. Four c.c. of solution of 
ammonium molybdate (50 grams in 1 litre) and 2 c.c. of nitric acid of 
sp. gr. 1*07 are added and after 3 minutes the colour is compared with 
standards made by diluting varying quantities of standard solution of 
sodiiim phosphate (1 c.c. == 0-0001 gram ^^0^ to 50 c.c, and adding 
The .reagents as before. The test analyses are very satisfactory. 

,L, bbK. 
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Detection of Arsenic in Beers, Brewing Materials, and Pood. 
By William Thomson and James Poeteb Shenton (J. Sog. Ghem, Ind.^ 
1901, 20, 204 — 208). — Both sulphuric and hydrochloric acids can be 
freed from arsenic by distillation after adding chromic acid to convert 
arsenious into arsenic acid. The hydrochloric acid will then be con- 
taminated with chlorine, which must be removed by adding phenol. 
In Marshes apparatus, rubber stoppers should be avoided, as they are 
liable to introduce both antimony and arsenic. Small generating 
flasks (50 c.c.) one-third filled with zinc are recommended. Granu- 
lated zinc is preferred, but the authors have obtained anomalous 
and unexplained results with various specimens of rod and granu- 
lated zinc. The addition of platinic chloride to promote the evolu- 
tion of hydrogen is deprecated, but it is stated that copper sulphate 
may be added without seriously diminishing the amount of arsine 
evolved. The method is made quantitative by preparing comparison 
mirrors. Beer (50 c.c.) or malt (5 grams) is prepared for testing by 
destroying the organic matter with sulphuric and nitric acids and then 
further concentrating to expel the latter. The solution is then 
diluted and added gradually to the Marsh apparatus from a small 
stopcock burette. 

The authors speak with commendation of the Gutzeit test, and are 
of opinion that Tyrer’s mode of conducting it is an improvement on 
the original form. In this modification, the gas is freed from hydrogen 
sulphide by being passed through potash bulbs containing a strong 
solution of lead acetate, instead of over dry lead acetate paper. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Arsenic and Antimony in Cupreous Materials. 

^ By Allan Gibb {J. Sog, Ohemn Ind,, 1901, 20, 184 — 188). — The sub- 
stance is dissolved in aqua regia j a small quantity of ferric chloride 
is added, and then, while heating, sodium carbonate until a small 
permanent precipitate forms, which contains all the arsenic and 
antimony as basic ferric salts ; this is collected on a filter and washed 
with hot water until free from nitrates. It is then placed in a 
fractionating flask with 50 c.c. of a mixture of zinc chloride, cupric 
chloride, and hydrochloric acid of such concentration as to boil at 
108°, About 0'25 gram of pure copper is added, the function of which 
is to reduce the antimonic and arsenic acids. The neck of the flask 
is closed by a rubber stopper carrying a thermometer and a stopcock 
separating bulb, and its side tube is bent and connected with a U-tube 
containing water and cooled. The mixture is distilled until the boiling 
point rises to 115° At that temperature, the whole of the arsenic 
but none of tho antimony will have distilled over. A fresh U-tube is 
adjusted and the temperature i§ raised to 150 — 160° About 10 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid is then cautiously run in. Its vapour sweeps all 
the antimonious chloride into the U-tube. To this tube tartaric acid 
is added, the two distillates are nearly neutralised, mixed with sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, and titrated with i\7150 iodine. 

If the substance to be analysed is readily dissolved by boiling with the 
cupric zinc chloride solution, it may be introduced into the distillation 
flask without the preliminary treatment. It is claimed that the 

VOL, LXXX. ii. 25 
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method is more rapid than any other, and if %'arioiis minor details are 
attended to is of great aocnracy. . _ M. J. S. 

Soluble Arsenions Oxide in Paris Greea. By Samuel Ayery, 
and H. T. Beans {/. Amer. Chmn. /Sba, 1901, 23, 111 — 117). — A 
criticism of the methods employed by Haywood (Abstr., 1900, ii, 758) 
and Hilgard (fMd, 578). In estimating soluble arsenious oxide in 
Paris green, it must be remembered that the arsenical copper compound 
is somewhat easily hydi'olysed and also that it is partly decomposed by 
carbon dioxide, particularly if the sample is finely divicled^,.,^ 

The following process for the estimation of the soluble arsenfeus 
oxide is proposed. One gram of the sample is digested over an open 
fiame with 25 c.c. of a solution of sodium acetate containing 12*5 
grains of the crystallised salt. When cold, the solution is made up to 
100 c.c. and 50 c.c. are filtered and titrated with standard solution 
of iodine in the usual way. The presence of sodium acetate largely 
prevents the hydrolysing action of the water, but no great accuracy is 
claimed for the process. L. de K. 

Testing Food Products for Boric Acid witb Turmeric ‘Paper. 
By EnwABD H. Jenkins and A. W. Ogden (JSxper. Stat Record^ 1900, 
12, 213 — 214; from Conmctimt State Stat, Rep.^ 1899, 153 — 155). — 
Free boric acid cannot be readily detected with turmeric paper in 
presence of borates. Hydrochloric acid must be added in considerable 
excess. When less than 1 part of boric acid is present in 10,000 
parts of solution, certain results are not to be expected. 

K H. J. M. 

Soditun Farrisalicylate ; Estimation of Boric Acid in 
Borates of the Alkalis and Alkaline Earths. By Jules Wolff 
{Zeit. NaliT, Gemmm,^ 1901, 4, 157 — 160. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 435). — The indicator Is best prepared by saturating a concentrated 
solution of normal sodium salicylate with freshly precipitated well- 
washed ferric hydroxide at 80®. According to Geroek, the reagent 
contains a sodium salt bf ferrisalicylic acid (Abstr., 1900, ii, 769). 
Alkaline borates, are titrated as follows. The sample is dissolved in 
25 c.c. of water and mixed with 1 or 2 c.c. of the indicator and dilute 
hydrochloric acid is added until the coloux-* turns violet; aqueous 
sodium hydroxide is then added until the colour turns pale orange. 
Twenty c.c. of glycerol are now added and a few drops of solution of 
phenolphthaiein and the boric acid is then titrated with A sodium 
hydroxide. Calcium borate (boracite) is dissolved in slight excess 
of hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted with water and any carbon 
dioxide expelled by boiling in a reflux apparatus ; the liquid is then 
treated as described above. 

If the sample should contain aluminium compounds, these may be 
removed by means of ammonia. The ammonia is then in turn expelled 
by boiling with excess of aqueous sodium hydroxide. L. de K. 

Detection of Acid Carbonates in Waters. By M. E. Pozzi- 
Escot Gkhn , anal. appL, 1901, 6, 135 — 136). — The author 

revives the proposal made by Jaquemin in 1888 to use his ferroso- 
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pyrogallol reagent for -the detection of acid carbonates in water. 
Half a gram of pyrogallol is dissolved in 5 — 6 c.c. of distilled water 
and 2 drops of the officinal' solution of ferric chloride are added. A. 
few drops of this brown reagent are added to 200 — 250 c.c. of the 
water to be tested. The smallest traces of acid carbonates produce 
an amethyst-violet coloration, which deepens gradually to a violet- 
black. The absence of ammonia must first be assured. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Calcium by the Citrate Method. By Max 
Passon (%siL angew. Ckem.f 1901, 14, 285 — 286. Compare Abstr,, 
1900, ii, 246). — When the amount of calcium is very small, it does not 
always separate properly on the application of the author’s citrate pro- 
cess ; the method has therefore been slightly modified. 

The hydrochloric acid solution of the soil is mixed with dilute 
ammonia until a slight permanent precipitate is produced, when 25 c.c. 
of Wagner’s citric acid solution (20 grams of citric and OT gram of 
salicylic acid per litre) are added without delay. When the precipitate 
has redissolved, which should occupy only a few minutes, another 
12 — 13 c.c. of Wagner’s solution are added, the liquid is diluted to 200 c.c. 
and heated to boiling. Solid ammonium oxalate is now added little by 
little until no further precipitate is formed, and when the liquid has 
become clear it is again tested by adding a solution of ammonium 
oxalate. After standing overnight, the calcium oxalate is collected 
and treated as usual. L, be K. 

Estimation of Calcium and Magnesium in Natural Waters. 
By Ludwig W. Winkler {Zeif. anal Ghem.^ 1901, 40, 82 — 92). — Clark’s 
0 : soap test can be so modified as to afford an accurate as well as rapid 
method for estimating both calcium and magnesium in natural waters. 
If to a solution which contains both metals there be added a small 
quantity of potassium sodium tartrate with some potassium hydroxide, 
the soap solution will estimate the calcium only ; but if ammonium 
chloride and ammonia are added, both the calcium and magnesium will 
consume soap, magnesium requiring one-third more soap than the 
jequivalent quantity of calcium. 

The following solutions are required: — 1. Tarlrate solution. One 
hundred grams of potassium sodium tartrate and 6 grams of potassium 
hydroxide are dissolved to 500 c,c. 

2. Ammonia solution. Ten grams of ammonium chloride and 100 c.c. 
of 10 per cent, ammonia are made up to 500 c.c. 

3. Bmnum chloride solution, 4*363 grams of the crystallised salt 
are dissolved to 1 litre. This solution is of 100° (German) hardness; 
10 C.C. of it, diluted to 100 c.c., and mixed with 5 c.c. of solution 1, 
are used for standardising the soap solution. 

4. Soap solution. Fifteen grams of pure oleic acid are shaken with 
600 c.c. of alcohol (90 — 95 per cent.), 400 c.c. of water, and 4 grams of 
potassium hydroxide. , The filtered solution Is further diluted with 
alcohol and water until it agrees exactly in strength with solution 3. 

To estimate .calcium, the water is diluted so far that 100 c.c. will 
not require more than 10 c.c. of soap solution; tliat quantity is mixed 
with 5 cm. of solution 1, and the hardness estimated in the usual 

25-^2 
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manlier. Since 1*786 grams of calciam carbonate per litre constitutes 
a solution of 100° (German) hardness, the number of c.c. of soap solu- 
tion muitiplied by 7*143 and corrected for dilution gives the number 
of mg. of calcium per litre of the original water. To estimate both 
caleiiiin and magnesium, 100 c.c. of the diluted water are mixed with a 
further quantity of 100 c.c. of distilled water and 5 c.c. of solution 2. 
In this titration, it is essential that the lather should persist for at 
least 5 minutes. The difference between the two titrations, diminished 
by and multiplied by 4*357 gives mg. of magnesium per litre. 
Mineral waters containing large amounts of carbon dioxide should be 
coloured with methyl-orange, neutralised with hydrochloric acid, boiled, 
cooled, and diluted. 

It is noteworthy that the volume of soap solution required is pro- 
portional to the hardness, which in Clark’s original process is not the 
case. The presence of free alkali renders the end reaction sharp by 
preventing the. hydrolysis of the potassium oleate. M. J. S. 

Solubility of Barium Sulphate in Solutions of Sodium 
Thiosulphate. By Leonaeb Bobbin (/. ^Sbc. C/iem. Ind,, 1901, 20, 
218 — 219). — ^The fact that barium sulphate is markedly soluble in 
■solutions of sodium thiosulphate has been pointed out by Bresenius, 
and by Baker (Abstr., 1892, 1514) but appears to be very generally 
ignored. The addition of dilute nitric acid augments the solubility 
greatly ; hydrochloric acid has a similar, but more feeble action. The 
author does not fix tbe limits of solubility, but shows that 0*0142 
gram of sodium sulphate in 20 c.c. of A/20 thiosulphate mixed with an 
equal volume of 20 per cent, nitric acid remains perfectly clear with 
barium chloride. M. J. S. 

Bstimation of Magnesium by Organic Bases. By W. Herz 
and K. Beuckee {ZeiL mwg. 1901, 26, 347 — 349). — ^The 

method of estimating zinc by precipitation with an aqueous solution of 
dimethylamine is applicable to magnesium and gives accurate results 
(this vol, ii, 240). Magnesium salts are also completely precipitated by 
a solution of free guanidine ; the precipitate of magnesium hydroxide 
is treated in the usual way. The authors point out that this method 
is specially advantageous for estimating magnesium in the presence of 
alkalis, and for the analysis of mixed silicates containing magnesium. 

E, G. B. 

Volumetric Estimation of Mercuric GMorid© in Surgical 
Dressings. By P. IJtz (Qkem* Centr.^ 1901, i, 595 ; from Fkarm. Gentr.^ 
1901, 42, 81). — Archettfs method (BoU. Ghim. Farm., 39, 765) gives 
very satisfactory results. Twenty grams of the dressing are digested 
at 70 — 80° for several hours with 200 c.c. of a 0*5 per cent, solution 
of sodium chloride, and the extract is titrated with A/IO ammonia and 
phenolphthaiein. The red colour is not obtained until all the mercury 
is prempitated ; 1 C.C. of A/IO ammonia = 0*00271 gram of mercuric 
chloride (compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 762 ; this voL, ii, 204). M. J. B. 

Estimation of Mercury in OjOdcinal Hydrargyrum Salicylicum. 
By Eewin Bupp (Arck Fharm., 1901, 239, ^114-— 118). — ^According 
to the German' pharmacopoeia (4th ed.), 0*3 gram of this drug' should 
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yield 0’2 gram 'of mercuric sulphide when it is dissolved in aqueous 
salt solution, the solution acidified with a little hydrochloric acid, and 
then precipitated with hydrogen sulphide. This only happens, how- 
ever, if the* precipitation is effected at 100° or thereabouts ; a white, 
gelatinous precipitate is produced first, and in the cold this is not con- 
verted into the sulphide. Hydrochloric acid precipitates a substance 
of the composition C^HgOg’HgOl ; in neutral solution, hydrogen sul- 
phide gives a precipitate of the composition Ct^HgOg'Hg'SH. In both 
these compounds and in the original salicylate, the mercury is probably 
attached to the aromatic nucleus (compare Dimroth, Abstr., 1889, i, 
54, 528). 

The salicylate may also be analysed by pounding it with a little 
water, allowing it to remain for an hour with 25 c.c. of A/IO iodine 
solution, and titrating the excess of the latter with thiosulphate. Of the 
commercial product, 0*3 gram requires 16*5 — 16*8 c.c. of A/IO iodine ; a 
sample purified by dissolving it in dilute aqueous sodium hydroxide 
filtering, and precipitating with acetic acid, required nearly the theo- 
retical amount, 17 ‘85 c.c. 0. F. B, 

Detection of Lead in Drinking Waters. By A. Bellooq 
(J. Fharm.f 1901, [vi], 13, 56 — 57). — Water containing even the merest 
trace of lead presents to the trained eye a decided haze, which 
disappears on adding nitric acid ; the author concludes that the metal 
exists in combination with an organic substance. 

To detect the metal, one or two litres of the suspected water are 
mixed with 5 — 10 c.c. of an ammoniacal solution of zinc, and when the 
supernatant liquid has become perfectly clear, it is carefully decanted 
and the deposit collected on a small filter. It is then dissolved in 
warm acetic acid containing a little ammonium acetate, and any lead 
present is tested for with potassium chromate. L. de K. 

Estimation of Aluminium in Steel. By E. Spatz {^eiL offmil, 
1901, 7, 60 — 62). — About 1 gram of aluminium-steel is dissolved 
in a platinum dish in a mixture of 20 c.c. of water and 2 c.c. of sul- 
phuric acid ; during the heating on the water-bath, the dish is covered 
with another platinum dish. When the steel is dissolved, the liquid is 
rinsed into a platinum or silver dish holding 400 c.c. ; 40 gi’ams of 
ammonium oxalate are added, and the liquid is submitted to electrolysis 
until only traces of iron are left in solution. The liquid is then 
siphoned off and evaporated to dryness in a platinum dish ; the residue 
is ignited, and fused with a known weight of potassium hydrogen 
sulphate. The fused mass is dissolved in water and a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid mixed with a few drops of a solution of ammoniumphosphate, 
and then with excess of dilute ammonia ; the precipitate is purified by 
dissolving it off the filter in warm dilute hydrochloric acid and reprecipi- 
tating with ammonia, when it is washed, dried, ignited, and weighed as 
aluminium phosphate + ferric phosphate. The precipitate is again fused 
with a known weight of potassium hydrogen sulphate ; the fused mass 
is dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, and the iron reduced to the ferrous 
state by means of a known weight of zinc ; it is then titrated with 
permanganate. A blank experipaent is made, using exactly the same 
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quantities of tlic various reagents, and any aluminium found is allowed 
for. BE 

dieniical Analysis of Soils. By B. Sjollema {Chmn. Zeit,^ 1901, 
26, 311—312). — A criticism of Dyer's method (Trans., 1894, 65, 115), 
The phosphates soluble in a 1 per cent, solution of citric acid are not 
properly extracted unless the sample is treated repeatedly with fresh 
quantities of the solvent. be K, 

Analysis of Soils. By J. Aeak Murray {Analyst, 1901, 26, 
92—96). — A criticism of the method proposed by Hall and others (this 
voh, ii, 80). The author thinks that the constituents should be reported 
in ounces per cubic foot, -which is practically the same as grams per cubic 
decimetre. The scheme should also include a determination of organic 
carbon, from which the amount of humus may then be calculated, as 
this contains an average of 50 per cent, of carbon. In one case, it was 
found that a considerably larger proportion of available phosphoric acid 
was obtained by extracting the undried sample. It is also ^ pointed out 
that the stones contained in the soil should also be tested to ascertain 
whether they yield any available plant food. D. be K. 

TIae Detection 'and Estimation of Minute Quantities of 
Manganese. By Hugh Marshall {Ghem. N&ms, 1901, 83, 76). — 
Oxidation by means of a persulphate is accelerated by the addition of 
silver nitrate. Minute quantities of manganese may be detected by 
gently Iwarming the solution with potassium or ammonium persulphate, 
a moderate quantity of sulphuric or nitric acid, and a drop of ^ silver 
nitrate solution i a distinct permanganate coloration is obtained in half 
a c.c. of solution containing O’OOl mg. of manganese. By taking 
known quantities and comparing with standard permanganate solutions, 
the method may be used quantitatively. H. A. L. 

Estimation of Iron in Human Urine. By Paul Hoffmann 
\Z€it. miaL Chmihy 1901, 40, 73 — 82). — See this voL, ii, 326. 

Separation of Ferric Chloride in Aqueous Hydrochloiic Acid 
from other Metallic Chlorides by Ether. By Frank L. Speller 
{phem, WewB, 1901, 83, 124 — 125).- — Ether removes , ferric chloride 
from its solution in hydrochloric acid whilst other chlorides are mostly 
insoluble, and Rothe based a method for the separation of iron on this 
property. The author now shows that the separation is most effective 
with hydrochloric acid ranging in sp. gr. from ITOO to IT 15 used in 
small quantity. In analytical work, the solution of the mixed chlorides 
is treated with nitric acid, evaporated to a syrupy condition, dissolved 
in as small a quantity of hydrochloric acid of sp, gr. IT 05 as possible, 
and extracted with ether in a separating funnel, using 5 c.c.^of ether 
for every decigram of iron present j a second treatment with ether 
or a single precipitation with ammonia removes any iron remaining in 
the aqueous solution. D. A, L. 

The 'Assay of Cold Sodium Chloride. By Johnson and Sons 
(J: Gfmm. Ind,, 1901, 20, 210).— Fifteen grains of ^the substance 

are dissolved in an ounce of water, the gold is precipitated by sul- 
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pliuroiis acidj collected on a filter, dried, ignited, and weighed. The 
error of the assay is ascertained by dissolving 7 grains of pure gold in 
aqua regia, evaporating, redissolving, axid reducing in exactly the 
same manner, and the corresponding correction is made in the result. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Organic ' Carbon in Water. By Josef Konig 
{Zeit, x^aliT. Genussm.^ 1901, 4, 193 — 201). — Five hundred c.c. of the 
sample are filtered through, asbestos contained in a Cooch crucible. 
The filtrate is mixed with 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid and boiled 
for half an hour to expel carbon dioxide in a round bottomed flask 
furnished with a dropping funnel to which a soda-lime tube is attached, 
and with a specially constructed condensing tube. Two or three 
grams of potassium permanganate, 10 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution 
of mercuric sulphate and another 40 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid are 
added, and the boiling is continued after connecting the condensing 
tube with a Peligot tube containing a little sulphuric acid, and a 
U-tiibe containing calcium chloride to absorb any moisture ; the 
carbon dioxide resulting from the oxidation of the carbon is then 
absorbed in two weighed soda-lime tubes connected with a guard tube 
filled partly with soda-lime and calcium chloride. 

The carbon in the suspended matter may also be estimated in this 
apparatus, using a 250 c.c. boiling flask, by heating the asbestos with 
10 c.c. of mei*curic sulphate solution, 10 c.c. of a 50 per cent, solution 
of chromic acid, and 50 c.c. of strong sulphuric acid. 

If the sample is suspected of containing volatile carbon compounds, ’ 
it is at once oxidised with sulphuric acid, mercuric sulphate, and 
potassium permanganate, allowance being made for the carbon dioxide 
in the water. „ L. be K. 

Source of Error in the Permanganate (Kubel-Tiemann) 
Process for Estimating Organic Matter in Potable Water. By 
Maueioe Duyk (An7i, Gkmi, anal. appL, 1901, 6, 121 — 126). — The 
author, who employs that modiflcation of the permanganate process 
which consists in boiling the water with permanganate and sulphuric 
acid, calls attention to the large errors caused by the presence of 
chlorides (compare Abstr., 1886, 581 ; this voL, ii, 201), The error 
may be completely obviated by shaking the water for an hour or 
two with enough moist silver oxide to remove all the chlorine. 

M. J. S. 

Miorochemical Distinction of the Hydrocarbons of Coal 
Tar, By Theodoe H, Behhehs {Eec. Trm. CMm .^ 1900, 19, 
386 — 397), — I. Solid Mpdro carbons , — The reagent used is a-dinitro- 
phenanthraquinone. This gives rho7nhs with naphthalene, acenaph- 
thene, indole, anthracene, and carbazole. Yellow rhombs^ naphthal- 
ene, confirmed by the formation of small, red rhombs with ehrysamic 
acid. Brown rhombs^ indole, confirmed by giving with chloranil 
chocolate prisms showing a dichroism into black. Orange rhombs^ 
acenaphthene, giving with ehrysamic acid biuish-green needles, showing 
a dichroism into blue. Grey rhomhSj with dichroism into blue, anthr- 
acene ; confirmed by giving green needles with ehrysamic acid and by 
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yieMing on oxidation with chromic acid in glacial acetic acid solution 
anthraquinone, crystals of which from nitrobenzene show an axial 
extinction in polarised light. Yioht rkowhSi carbazolej which gives 
green needles with chrysamic acid and is destroyed by chromic acid, 

Brown prisms are formed by a-dinitrophenanthraqninone with 
fluorene and phenanthreue. The former volatilises with naphthalene 
in a current of steam, and the product of oxidation by chromic acid is 
not a quinone ; the latter sublimes with anthracene, and yields a yellow 
ortlio-qiiinone on oxidation, characterised by uniting with o-phenyl- 
enediamine to form yellow crystals of the phenazine which are 
colonized red by concentrated hydrochloric acid, and by yielding with 
earbazole in nitrobenzene solution copper-coloured rhombs of an 
additive product. 

Bed needles are formed by a-dinitrophenanthraquinone with chrys- 
ene, which sublimes ctfier anthracene. Bromiish-red rods (tiges) are 
formed with difficulty by pyrene, which gives small rod-like greenish- 
black crystals with chrysamic acid, sublimes with chrysene, from 
which it can be separated by alcohol, and yields on oxidation a 
red para- quinone. 

II. Liquid Hydrocarhom . — These are nitrated and the nitro-com- 
pounds reduced by means of ammonium sulphide to bases which are 
characterised by the action of a solution of iodine in potassium iodide 
on their hydrochlorides in presence of sulphuric acid (acid solution) 
or of potassium sulphate (neutral solution). 

A, The neutral or acid solutions give red or brown sulphates ; 
aniline (dichroic), a-, m-, and p-toluidine (non-dichroic). 

B. ISTeutrai solutions give reddish sulphates ; acid solutions, grey, 
dichroic hydriodides ; t’-o-xyiidine, jp-xylidine, $-?^-cumidine. 

{7, l^eutral and acid solutions yield only a grey hjdriodide : a-w-xyl- 
idine. 

Illustrations are given of the forms of the principal crystalline 
derivatives referred to of the solid constituents of coal tar. 

W. A. D. 

Comparative Method for Determining the Fusing Points 
of Asphalts. By Chaeles F. Mabery and Otto J. Sieflein (/. 
Amer. Chem, Boc,, 1901, 23, 16 — 20). — In a glycerol-bath is placed a 
narrow beaker closed by a cork, through which is passed a thermometer 
and a strip of metal ; the lower end of the strip is bent at right 
angles, the corners are turned, up, and the section of asphalt, large 
enough to project on either side of the metal, is pressed on the points 
so formed. The temperature is noted at which the specimen becomes 
sufficiently fluid to fall on either side of the metal support and Just 
touch the bottom of the beaker. In order to obtain comparable 
results, the distance of the thermometer from the specimen, the 
distance of the metal from the bottom of the beaker, the width of the 
metal strip, and the dimensions of the specimen must be kept constant. 

E. C. 

Bapid Method for the Determmation of Prussian Blue in 
Spent Oxide. By Jas. M. Pofplewbll (/. Boc. Gkem, /wd., 1901, 
20, 225), — Five grams of the substance are boiled for 5 minutes with 
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60 c.c* of a 5 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide. The filtered 
extract and washings are precipitated hot with excess of ferric chloride 
and hydrochloric acid. The precipitate is collected on a filter, washed, 
and then treated in the cold with a similar quantity of sodium 
hydroxide for 10 minutes. The solution so obtained is acidified with 
sulphuric acid and titrated with a solution of copper sulphate (12*48 
grams per litre) until a drop on filter paper gives no blue colour with 
a contiguous spot of ferric chloride. M. J, S. 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Vinegar. By E. Eobine 
{Ann. Ghim, anal, appl.,^ 1901,6, 127 — 129). — Although it is commonly 
believed that MycodeTma aceii cannot develop in methyl alcohol, it is 
nevertheless possible to employ a certain proportion of methylated 
spirit in the manufacture of vinegar. Since the methyl alcohol escapes 
oxidation, its detection in the vinegar by Triliat’s process (Abstr., 
1889, ii, 130 ; 1900, ii, 111) serves for the discovery of this fraud. 
A litre of the vinegar is distilled through a Le Bel fractionating tuba, 
The first 400 c.c. are made alkaline, 100 c.c. are distilled off and 
oxidised by 5 grams of potassium dichromate and 20 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid (1 ; 5). After an hour, the liquid is distilled. The first 2 — 3 c.c. 
which contain acetaldehyde are rejected, and the following 50 c.c. are 
heated with pure dimethylamine in a corked flask for 2J hours. The 
mixture is then made alkaline and the excess of dimethylamine 
distilled off. If the contents of the flask are then yellow, or turbid, 
the acetaldehyde has been imperfectly expelled, and the whole operation 
must be repeated. If colourless, acetic acid and lead dioxide are added, 
and the mixture boiled. The production of a pure blue colour (which 
disappears on cooling) is conclusive as to the presence of methyl 
alcohol, but a dubious greenish-blue coloration may be obtained if the 
acetaldehyde has not been completely removed. M. J. S. 

Dilution of Wine and its Detection. By Aemand Gautier, 
Allyre Chassevant and Louis Magnierde la Source (/. Fharm.^ 1901, 
[ vi], 13, 1 4 — 18). — As the result of six analyses of wines which were poor 
but not diluted with water, and also having regard to the fact that the 
volatile acidity may increase by storage, the authors now propose the 
following rule for determining whether a sample has probably been 
watered. 

The fixed and the volatile acidity are each taken separately and cal- 
culated as sulphuric acid per litre. If the volatile acidity exceeds 1, 
the unit is added to the fixed acidity ; the sum represents the joint 
acidity before souring. The excess of volatile acidity is divided by 10 
and added to the alcoholic titre (percentage of alcohol by volume). 
In a sample which has not been diluted, the sum of the alcoholic titre 
and joint acidity per litre should nob be less than 12*5. L. ns K. 

Wine Analysis. Modification of the Sum of Alcohol- Acid 
Buie.'' By Eeedinand Jean {Rev. Intern. Falsi/., 1901, 14, 18—19). — 
The author approves of the modification proposed by Gautier, Chassevant, 
and Magnier de la Source (preceding abstract). L. be K. 

Volumetric Estimation of' Phenol. By James E. Tocher 
{Fharm. J., 1901, [iv], 12, 360 — 361).— The estimation of phenol in 
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aqueous solutions may be effected by the following process. The 
sokitioB is rendered alkaline with sodium hydrogen carbonate^ excess 
of^decmormal potassium permanganate added, the liquid boiled for 5 
minutes, allowed to cool, and then acidified with sulphpric acid ; the 
mixture is now warmed to and titrated with decinormal oxalic 
acid. -filt is found that 29*78 c.c. of the permanganate solution are 
required for O'Ol gram of phenol, in accordance with the equation 
+ 7 O 2 - 600^ 4- SHgO, E. G. 

A Simple Fermentation Saccharimeter. By Paul Hambekgeb 
(Ckem. Gentr.^ i, 718 ; from F/icmn. 46, 174). — A wide-necked 
bottle of 25 c.e. capacity, is provided with a caoutchouc stopper, through 
which passes a straight glass tube, 30 cm. in length and 6 mm. 
diameter, which is graduated from the upper end into 20 portions of 
0*29 c.c. each. In the bottle are placed 100 grams of mercury, 10 c.c. 
of the sugar solution, containing about 0*1 gram of sugar, a sufficient 
quantity of yeast, and water up to^ the neck. The stopper is then in- 
serted, .with the tube dipping into the mercury, but avoiding the 
entrance of the aqueous liquid into the tube. By forcing in the 
stopper, the mercury is driven up the tube until its level can be, noted. 
The bottle is then plunged ..for 2 hours into water of 34 — 36^. , Accord- 
ing to the author's experiments, 0*1 gram of sugar will in that time 
furnish a quantity of carbon dioxide, which, together with the ex- 
pansion of the liquids, will raise the level of the mercury in the tube 
through 10 divisions. 3^£. 

A New Sugar Reaction. By Offer {Cliem. Oentr., 1901, i, 646; 
from Med, IIoc/l, 1901, 81), — Five c.c. of urine are heated to boiling 
with a piall quantity of phenylhydrazinesulphonic acid and then 
mixed with 10 c.c. of 15 per cent, sodium hydroxide solution. After 
cooling and shaking, a rose-red coloration is produced if more than 
OT per cent, of sugar is present. A similar reaction is obtained 
with naphthylhydrazmesulphonic acid, also with phenylhydrazine 
salicylate or acetate. j, g. 

Estimation of Reducing Sugars in Blood. By G. MsiLLtEE 
and P, Chapelle (/, Fharm,, 1901, [vi], 13, 257— 262).— A measured 
quantity of Wood (20 — 30 c.c.) is heated to boiling as soon as possible 
after being drawn, to arrest the action of ferments. The clots are 
crushed, and there are added 1 drop of acetic acid, 5 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of zinc acetate, and 10 grams of sodium sulphate. The mixture 
is again boiled, and the liquid extracted from the clot either by a 
centrifugal machine or by a press and subsequent filtration. When 
complWelj clarified, it is divided between two tubes, which are plunged 
into boiling water. In each^are^ dissolved. 2*5 grams of a mixture of* 10 
parts of tartaric acid and 7 parts of copper sulphate, and then 8 c.c. of 
potassium hydroxide solution (containing 1 gram per c.c.). After 
15 minutes, the cuprous oxide is separated, washed by centrifuging, 
and weighed after drying at 120^. It should be calculated into 
dextrose, the factor being ascertained by comparative experiments 
made under identical conditions, but inasmuch as several carbohydrates 
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may be present, much information may be gained from estimations 
made before and after hydrolysis, and after fermentation with yeast. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Sugar in Urine by Lehmann's Method. By 
0. GoetzeL" Albers {Ghem, Oentr., 1901, i, 706; from Fhami, Zeit.y 
46, 156). — In processes of sugar estimation by Fehling’s solution which 
depend on the amount of unreduced copper being ascertained, it is 
sometimes necessary, after reduction, to clarify the solution by filtration 
through paper. Since paper retains copper, it is, in that case, essential 
that the standard should consist of Fehling’s solution, appropriately 
diluted, filtered through a paper of the same size. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Sugar in certain Urines. By Gustave Pateii:? 
(/. Fharm.y 1901, [vi], 13, 176 — 177). — The author has met with 
a urine containing methylene-blue in sufficient quantity to com- 
municate a green colour to the sample. On adding basic lead 
acetate, the yellow colouring matter of the urine was precipitated, 
leaving a filtrate of a decided bluish colour unfit to be examined for 
sugar in the usual way. The colouring matter was, however, com- 
pletely removed on adding mercuric nitrate. L. de K. 

Estimation of Sugar in Vinous Products. By A. Bernard 
{Ann, Chim, anal, a 202 ^l.i 1901, 6, 89 — 95). — Ten c.c. of grape Juice, or 
similar liquid suitably diluted, are mixed in a conical flask with 20 c.c. 
of Pehling’s solution and rapidly heated to boiling. In order to pre- 
vent any sensible loss by evaporation, the flask is then at once cooled 
by placing it in water. When cold, the liquid is filtered and 15 c.c. 
(or more) of the filtrate are titx’ated with solution of potassium cyanide 
until colourless. The cyanide solution is conveniently made of such a 
strength that 10 c.c. are Just sufficient to decolorise 10 c.c. of Fehling's 
solution. The exact strength of the latter may be ascertained by 
means of an accurately made solution of invert sugar. L. de K. 

Estimation of Sucrose and Lactose in Condensed Milk. By 
Sevehin H. B. PaiBER and 0, Buber {Zeit, anal, Chein,, 1901, 40, 
97 — 110). — Til© method worked out by KJeldahl for the estimation of 
two sugars simultaneously present in a solution (Abstr., 1896, ii, 580), 
appears to be based on the postulate that the amount of copper yielded 
by one of the sugars bears the same proportion to the amount of that 
sugar present as the total copper obtained would bear to the amount 
of the same sugar which would be necessary to produce the total reduc- 
tion observed. This is only absolutely correct when the two sugars 
reduce Fehling's solution with equal rapidity, but when it is applied to 
a mixture of invert sugar and lactose, the former of which reduces 
much more rapidly than the latter, an inaccuracy appears in conse- 
quence of the invert sugar acting chiefly on a strong copper solution, 
and the lactose on a relatively enfeebled one. The error can, however, 
be avoided by the following device. From a pair of titrations (one 
before and the other after inversion) an approximate result is calcu- 
lated. Expressing the percentage of sucrose found as A.A, in which 
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M is tlie true percentage, tlie value of if may be ascertained within the 
limits of experimental error by preparing a solution of pure sucrose 
and lactose, having the composition indicated by the approximate 
result, and titrating this in exactly the same manner. The practical 
method of procedure is as follows. Ten grams of the condensed milk 
are mixed with 400 c.c. of water in a 500 c.c. flask. The casein and 
fat are precipitated by adding 10 c.c. of copper sulphate (69 ’278 grams 
per litre), followed by 10 c.c. of sodium hydroxide (10*2 grams per 
litre). After making up and filtering, 50 c.c, of the filtrate are titrated 
by Kjeldahrs process (loc, city This gives the approximate percent- 
age of lactose, K.L, Fifty c.c. are then inverted by mixing with 10 c.c. 
of A 75 hydrochloric acid, and plunging for exactly 30 minutes into 
boiling water ; the acid is neutralised by 10 c.c. of M/5 sodium hydr- 
oxide, the liquid cooled and made up to 100 c.c., of which 25 c.c. are 
titrated in exactly the same manner. Taking from KjeldahFs table 
the amount of lactose which would reduce the total amount of copper 
found in the second titration, the proportional weight of copper resiilt- 
Ing from the lactose found in the fiirst titration is calculated. The 
difference is the copper reduced by the invert sugar, and the amount 
of Invert sugar which has produced it is proportional to the amount 
(read from the table) which would have yielded the total copper found. 
Multiplying by 0*95 to convert invert sugar into sucrose, the value of 
M.M is obtained. A solution Is now prepared containing K.L per cent, 
of lactose, and per cent, of sucrose, and by a precisely similar 
pair of titrations and a calculation made in the same manner, the value 
of A is obtained. Since the error in the percentage of lactose^is nearly 
proporfcional to the amount of sucrose present, it is best to put 
X = irA — A'if. Then from the titrations with known weights of the 
pure sugars and E'), there is obtained an equation from which the 
value of K' is found, and thence the true percentage of lactose (A). 

If the object is to ascertain the percentage of refined cane sugar in 
the condensed milk, instead of that of pure sucrose, a similar method 
of analysis must be employed to find the percentage of sucrose in the 
refined sugar. 

An example will render the method of calculation clearer. A 
sample of milk gave A. i2 = 41*43 per cent., and A.A— 14*99 per cent. 
A solution made up with 4*15 grams of sucrose and 1*5 grams of 
lactose in 500 c.c. showed, on analysis, 4*072 grams of sucrose and 
1*609 grams of lactose, whence A= 0*9813, and A' « 0*0263 (4*15 A' = 
1*609 — 1*5), and the true values for the milk were A = 42 *22 per cent., 
and L = 13*88 per cent. (14*99—0*0263 x 42*22). 

The method applied to three samples of milk prepared with known 
amounts of sucrose gave extremely close results. M. J. S. 

The so-called Furfuraldebyde Tests for Carbohydrates. By 
Carl ITeubbrg {^eit Fer, dcut, ZmJcBTmd., 1901, 270— 279).— A 
number of sugars and sugar-like compounds have been submitted to 
the following carbohydrate tests : (1) the a-naphthol test of Molisch 
(Abstr., 1886, 923), and von Udrinsky (Abstr., 1888, 878) ; (2) 
Seliwanol's resorcinol test (Abstr., 1887, 459) i (3) ToIleAs phloro- 
glucinol test (Abstr., 1889, 847; 1896, ii, 504), and (4) the orcinol 
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test (see Tollens, Annalen, 1890, 260, 304). The following table con- 
tains a rhume of the results obtained, the sign 4* or — indicating 
that the compound does or does not answer to the test concerned : 


a 

Eesor- 
-Naphthol. cinol. 

Phloro- 

glucinol. OrcinoL 

GlycolaMehyde 

+ 




Glyceraldehyde 

4- 

- 

-f- (weak) 

+ 

Glvcerose I («) Prepared withNaOBr 
u-iyceiose | glycerate... 

4- 



4- 

4- 

+ 

H- (weak) 

4* 

Z-Erythrose 

+ 

- 

4* (weak) 

— 

^-Tetrose 

4- 


4- (weak) 

— 

dl-Lyxose 

4- 

- 

4- 

4- 

-Arabinose 

+ 

- 

4- 

+ 

r-Arabinose 

4* 

... 

4- 

4- 

^Keto-arabinose 


4- 

? 


i-Keto-galactose 

2 

+ 

- 


c?-Oxygiuconic acid 

4- 

4- 

+ 

+ 

Aldehydomucic acid 

4- 

- 

4- 

4- 

Formose 

+ 

+ 

4- 

4- 




T. H. 

P. 


Estimation of Carbohydrates in Hnman Fseces. By J osbf 
Steasbulger {Ffliigers ArchiVi 1901, 84, 173 — 190). — The estimation 
of carbohydrates in fseces is a new field, and the whole of the present 
paper is occupied with a description of methods, several of which were 
tested, for the estimation of sugar and starch. The Volhard-Ffiiiger 
method for sugar gave the best results, although there was always 
some loss. Starch, even in small quantity, can also be estimated with 
certainty. Besults are promised in a future paper. W. D. H. 

Titration of Salicylic Acid, Salicylates, and Phenol. By 
Feehand Telle (J*. 1901, [vi], 13, 49 — 56). — ^The process is 

based on the fact that a solution of sodium hypochlorite added to a 
solution of potassium bromide acidified with hydrochloric acid liberates 
bromine. If the solution contains salicylic acid or phenol, no bromine 
will be set free until the former has been converted into the dibromo- 
and the latter into the tribromo-compound. The hypochlorite is pre- 
pared by diluting 35 c.c. of the commercial product to a litre, and its 
exact bromine liberating power is found by titrating it with potassium 
;| bromide and a known weight of arsenious acid. 

Salicylic Acid . — One gram of the sample is dissolved in 2 c.c. of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide of sp. gr. 1*2 and 50 c.c. of water, and 
^ diluted to 500 c.c. Twenty-five c.c. (0*05 gram of the sample) are then 
mixed in an Erlenmeyer fiask with 5 c.c. of a 10 per cent, solution of 
potassium bromide and 10 — 15 drops of hydrochloric acid, and the 
hydrochlorite is added from a burette until the precipitation is almost 
complete. Five c.c. of chloroform and a little alcohol are now added 
to dissolve the precipitate, and the addition of hypochlorite is continued 
until the chloroform turns yellowish from the presence of free Bromine. 

Sodium^ Lithium, and Magnesium Salicylates * — These are titrated like 
the free acid ; there is no need for dissolving in aqueous sodium hydr- 
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oxide. Bismuth salicylate. One gram is boiled with 25 — 30 c.c. of 
water and 3 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide for 10 minutes. When 
cold, the liquid is diluted to 250 c.c. and 25 c.c. are taken for the 
titration. Phenol, One gram is dissolved in a litre of water and 
25 c.c. are titrated as before' ; it is not necessary to use chloroform, the 
end reaction being shown by the liquid becoming faintly yellow. 8alol 
{jjhenyl salicyhte), 0*25 gram of the sample is boiled with 2 c.c. of 
aqueous sodium hydroxide, and 20 c.c. of water for some minutes to 
hydrolyse the compound ; when cold, the liquid is diluted to 100 c.c., 
and 10 c.c. are used for the titration. One mol. of salol requires 10 atoms 
of bromine. L. be K. 

Bstimation of Hippnric Acid, By William Aethur Cates 
(Cham, iTeirs, 1901, 83, 121). — In using Bunge and Schmeideberg's 
method for the estimaMon of hippnric acid, after the washing with 
alcohol, ethyl acetate, and petroleum, the crystals may advantageously 
be dissolved in hot water and titrated with iV/lO sodium hydroxide, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator ; the results are not vitiated by 
pigmentary matter, and hence are probably more accurate than those 
obtained gravimetrically. ’ D. A. L. 

Bapid Estimation of Fatty Acids in Soaps. By Achille 
Baud Chun, a7ial, ajyjul,, 1901 , 6, 83 — 84). — ^Ten c.c. of the 

solution of the soap are heated in a graduated tube, having a bulb at 
the centre and another one at the bottom, with 10 c.c. of hydrochloric 
acid until the fatty acids are completely liberated. When cold, 35 c.c. of 
ether are added, the tube is corked and well shaken. When the two 
layers have completely separated, the volume of the ethereal layer is 
read off and a dehnite volume is removed by means of a pipette j the 
fatty acids are then obtained by evaporating the ether. 

L. PE K. 

Mean Molecular Weight of the Fixed (Insoluble) Acids of 
Fats. By Massimo Tortelli and A. Peegami {FOrosi^ 1901, 24, 
1 — 11). — The authors call attention to the error of the generally 
accepted view that the index of saponification of a mixture of fatty 
acids obtained from a fat or oil is identical with the index of acidity. 
The values of these two quantities have been determined for a Jarge 
number of mixtures of fatty acids yielded by different fats and oils of 
various ages, as well as' for so-called pure samples of the acids contained 
in these substances. In nearly all cases differences appear, and on 
calculating the mean molecular weights of the mixed fatty acids from 
the two indices, it is found that the number yielded by the saponifica- 
tion index is always less than that given by the index of acidity ; the 
value of the latter often points to a mean molecular weight greater 
than those of all the component acids of the mixture. It is concluded 
that the differences thus observed are due to the presence in oils and 
fats of anhydrides or lactones in a proportion varying with the nature 
and age of the product. The true mean molecular weight of the fixed 
fatty acids must hence be deduced from their saponification number 
detemlned in the same way as with fats, that is, by hydrolysing with 
an excess of hot potassium hydroxide, the amount, of the excess being 
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afterwards estimated by titration with a standard mineral acid. Since 
the proportion of anhydrides or lactones in a fat increases in general 
with the age of the fat and with the changes which it nndergoeSj a 
comparison of the acidity and saponification mimbers is useful as an 
indication of the state of preservation and the freshness of the fat ; 
the better the quality of the latter, the smaller is the difference 
between the two numbers. That the lactones occurring in oils , are 
not present entirely in the free state, but partly as glycerides, is shovvn " 
by comparing the oil as found naturally with the same oil after it has 
been neutralised to remove free fatty acids and washed with absolute 
alcohol to get rid of lactones in the free state ; the proportion of 
lactones in the oil, as deduced from the difference between the saponi- 
fication and acidity numbers, is found to be almost exactly the same 
before and after such treatment. T. H. P. 

Use of Amyl Alcohol in the Analysis of Pats. By GrEOEOEs 
Halphen (Ajin. CMm, anal, appl., 1901, 6, 133 — 135). — Referring to 
the proposal of Eichhorn (this vol., ii, 48), the author reproduces his 
note in the Eevue Phys. Gkim,, 1899, 295, and claims priority for the 
use of amyl alcohol for the estimation of free fatty acids in neutral 
fats. The substance is dissolved in 4 — 5 vols. of amyl alcohol and the 
titration made with a solution of sodium hydroxide in 90 — 95 per cent, 
alcohol, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The red coloration which 
indicates the end of the neutralisation is very transient, owing to the 
rapidity with which saponification commences. 

The following method for estimating non-saponifiable substances in 
fats is rapid, and sufficiently accurate for commercial purposes. Five to 
ten grams of the fat are dissolved in 10 vols. of carbon disulphide ; con« 
centrated sulphuric acid (twice as much as the fat taken) is added drop 
by drop, with shaking, avoiding rise of temperature ; the whole is 
rinsed into a separating bulb, the lower layer run out, and the upper 
one shaken with a little animal charcoal to remove tar and traces of 
acid. It is then filtered, distilled, and the residue weighed. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation .of Fat in Blood. By M. Bonningee {UImn, Oentr,^ 
1901, i, 583 — 584; from Min, lied,, 42, 65 — 71) See this voL, ii, 325.^ 

Estimation of Pat in Cream. By Y. Behlholiu {Exper. Slat, 
Record, 1900, 11, 812 ; from Mdlheritid, 1899, 12, 313 — 319),“— The 
fat is estimated by the Gerber method after diluting the cream with 
water until the percentage of fat is reduced to about 6 — 8. The results 
are slightly low and are corrected by means of a table given in the 
original papers. The production of froth may be avoided by heating 
the undiluted cream for 5 minutes at 69°. H. J. M. 

Estimation of Pat in Milk by means of Anhydrous Sodium 
Sulphate. By Octave Le Comte (/. Pharm,, 1901, [vi], 13, 58—60. 
— Twenty grains of anhydrous sodium sulphate are introduced into a 
mortar, finely powdered and mixed' with 10 c.c. of the milk to be 
tested; if the latter is sour, 1 gram of. calcium carbonate is added. 
After an hour, the sodium sulphate will have completely absorbed the 
water from the milk, leaving a dry hiass which, after being reduced to 
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a fine powder^ is introduced into a tube closed witli a plug of cotton 
woo! and extracted witb etber. L. de K. 

Nature and Properties of Corn Oil [Maize Oil]. II. Deter- 
mination of the Constitution. By Hebmanh T. and" 

Hareiet Winfield Gibson (Jl 1901, 23, 1 — 8. 

Compare' Abstr . 5 1900, ii, 697). — Maize oil contains P41 per cent, of 
phytosterol and Pll per cent, of lecithin. In addition to the 
acids detected by previous workers, the authors have identifiei® 
hypogaeic, araehidic and acetic acids, and have also confirmed the 
presence of formic acid. E. G. 

Bstimation'of Unsaponifiable Matters in Commercial Oleins. 
By Paul Neff {Zeit. angew. CJiem,, 1901, 14, 309 — 311). — Ten grains 
of the sample are dissolved in 75 c.c. of 95 per cent, alcohol, 5 grams 
of potassium hydroxide dissolved in a very little water are added, and the 
whole is boiled in a reflux apparatus for three-quarters of an hour. 
The hot liquid is diluted with 50 c.c. of water and transferred to a 
separating funnel, a few drops of phenolphthalein are added, and the 
solution nearly neutralised with dilute hydrochloric acid. To the cold 
liquid are now added 50 c.c. of light petroleum (b. p. not exceeding 
80°), and the whole Is thoroughly shaken. After a few minutes, the 
aqueous portion is drawn off, and 25 c.c. of the light petroleum ( s= 5 
grams of sample) are pipetted off and evaporated in a weighed beaker. 
The residue is dried at 110° and weighed. 

The soap solution dissolves a quantity of light petroleum amounting 
to 9 or 10 c.c. , but it appears that it also dissolves a corresponding pro- 
portion of unsaponifiabie matter ; at all events, the results obtained are 
perfectly trustworthy as shown by a dozen test experiments. 

L. DB K. 


Detection of Besamd Oil in Vegetable and Animal Oils. 
By Tambon (J". FJmrm^y 1901, [vi], 13 , 57 — 58).- — ^The reagent consists 
of a solution of 3 or 4 grams of pure dextrose in 100 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid ; this solution keeps for a long time without blackening. 
Fifteen c.c. of the suspected oil are shaken in a glass-stoppered test- 
tube with 7 or 8 e.c. of the reagent for 2 or 3 minutes, then Just heated 
to boiling and again well shaken. In the presence of 1 — 5 per cent, 
of sesame oil, the liquid after a few minutes assumes a fine rose colour 
with a violet reflex rapidly turning to a permanent cherry-red. If 
as much as 10 per cent, is present, the colour appears almost instan- 
taneously. L. DB K. 

O-asometric Estimation of Formaldehyde. By E. Eibolee 
{Zeit, anal Okem.^ 1901, 40, 92 — 94). — When hydrazine sulphate is 
mixed with iodic acid, the whole of the nitrogen is almost instantly 
liberated. Formaidehydrazone is, however, decomposed much more 
slowly, so that the amount of formaldehyde which has been added to 
an excess of hydrazine sulphate can be calculated from the deficiency 
in the amount of nitrogen liberated by iodic acid, if the measurement 
is made with sufficient rapidity. The solutions used contain 1 gram of 
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hydrazine sulphate in 100 c.c., a.nd 5 grams of iodic acid in 50 c.c. of 
water. The Knop- Wagner azotometer may be used : 20 c.c. of the 
hydrazine sulphate solution, diluted to 40 c.c., are placed in the outer 
reaction vessel and 5 c.c, of the iodic acid in the inner tube. After 
equalising the temperature, the reaction flask is shaken for half a 
minute, then placed for 2 minutes in the cooling cylinder and the 
volume of gas noted. A similar quantity of the hydrazine solution is 
then mixed in a flask with a measured quantity of the formaldehyde 
solution, containing not more than 0*08 gram of formaldehyde. After a 
quarter of an hour the mixture is rinsed into the decomposition vessel, 
and made up to 40 c.c. with the rinsings. The decomposition is per- 
formed as before, care being taken that the times specified are not 
exceeded. One c.c. of nitrogen (at 0° and 760 mm.) = 2*7 mg. of form- 
aldehyde. M. J. S. 

0asometrio Estimation of Acetone in Urine. By E. RmaLER 
[Zeit, anal. Chem,, 1901, 40, 94 — 97). — ^Boiling Eehling’s solution 
oxidises phenylhydrazine with evolution of the whole of its nitrogen 
in the elementary state (Abstr., 1892, 1322), whilst it has no such 
action on acetonehydrazone, and this fact has been applied by Jolles 
to the estimation of acetone. The author simplifies Jolles’ process. 
An alkaline copper solution at the ordinary temperature can be sub- 
stituted for the boiling Eehling’s solution. The solutions used are : (d), 

1 gram of phenylhydrazine hydrochloride in 50 c.c. of water ; if turbid, 
the solution should be filtered, (J5), Fifteen grams of copper sulphate 
in 100 c.c. (£7), Fifteen grams of sodium hydroxide in 100 c.c. 

Fifty c.c. of the urine are mixed with 1 c.c. of glacial acetic acid and 
distilled into a flask containing 10 c.c. of solution A and 1 gram of 
crystallised sodium acetate.. When 40 — 45 e.c. have distilled over, the 
flask is heated for a quarter of an hour on the water-bath, cooled, and its 
contents rinsed into the evolution flask of a Knop- Wagner azotometer, 
where they are mixed with 10 c.c. of solution G. In the inner tube are 
placed 10 c.c. of solution B. After shaking for half a minute and cool- 
ing for 5 minutes, the volume of gas can be read off. A similar ex- 
periment is made without the acetone, and the diflerence between the 
gas volumes (in c.c. at 0^ and 760 mm.) multiplied by 2*6 gives mg. of 
acetone. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Camphor in Camphor Oil. By H, Lohb {Chem, 
Zeit., 1901, 25, 292). — The author’s process is a purely technical one. 
The camphor oil is exposed to a low temperature, the camphor is pressed 
out, and the oil submitted to fractional distillation. The fraction passing 
over between IDS'^ and 220° is again frozen to recover any camphor 
it may contain, and the process is then repeated until no more camphor 
is obtained. With care, the results are almost quantitatively correct. 

L. BE K. 

Separation and Estimation of Ammonia and Methylamines. 
By' Henbi Quantin {Ann. Ckim. anal, appl.y 1901,6, 125— -126 5 see 
Abstr., 1893, ii, 104), — The only new feature in the present paper is 
the proposal to add a known quantity of ' methylamine, if the amount 
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already present is insufficient to maintain the alkalinity of the liquid^ 
during the precipitation of the ammonia as ammonium magnesium phos- 
phate. Methjlaminej free from ammonia, may be obtained by distilling 
a crude methylamine salt with lime into water containing excess of 
magnesium phosphate. The ammonium magnesium salt, in which the 
ammonia is to be estimated^ must be dissolved in hydrochloric acid 
before adding soda. M. J. S. 

A Simple IJreometer. By Feej^ahi) Gibaedet {Bull. Soc. Chim.^ 
1901, [iii], 25, 329 — 334). — ^The apparatus described consists essentially 
of a vertical tube, connected above witli the vessel in which the nitrogen 
is evolved, which is fixed in tlie axis of a wider tube, provided at its 
lower end with a pinchcock and jet. At the commencement of an 
experiment, the apparatus is nearly filled with water, so as to stand at 
the same level in the two tubes; the gas is generated in the usual 
manner with hypobromite, and water is then run out from the wider 
tube until the level is again equalised. The volume or weight of the 
water thus collected bears a constant proportion, which is determined 
once for all, to the volume of nitrogen evolved. The exact proportion 
depends on the relative diameters of the tubes used ; in the apparatus 
employed by the author it is as 5 to L The advantages claimed are 
ease of construction and great accuracy, without the necessity of 
graduations. N, L. 

Estimation of the Amount of Alkaloids in Cinchona Barks. 
By B. A. VAN Ketel {Zeit. angew. Chem.^ 1901, 14, 313 — 315). — Four 
grams of the cinchona powder are mixed in a mortar with 2 grams of 
calcium hydroxide, then moistened with 5 c.c. of ammonia, and boiled in 
a reflux appaiatiis with 100 c.c. of ether for half an hour. The 
solution is filtered, the insoluble matter washed with 80 c.c. of ether, and 
the filtrate shaken in a separating funnel with 10 c.c, of 10 per cent, 
hydrochloric acid. The aqueous solution is drawn oif and the ether 
washed with another 5 c.c. of water. The acid solution containing 
the alkaloids is now shaken with 70 c.c. of ether, and an excess of sodium 
hydroxide, and then once more with another 50 c.c. of ether ; the 
liberated alkaloids dissolve in the ether, and . are recovered by 
evaporation in a weighed flask. The process may be applied to all 
drugs which contain non-voIatile alkaloids soluble in ether. 

L. BE K. 

Detection and Estimation of Morphine. By F. Wibthle {Chem. 
Zeit., 1901, 26, 291 — 292). — Kippenberger has proposed to remove 
morphine from its solution in fixed alkalis by adding sodium or potass- 
ium hydrogen carbonate, and shaking with chloroform containing 
10 per cent of alcohol [? by volume]. The author has not been 
successful with this process, but the morphine may be gradually and 
completely removed by first acidifying slightly with hydrochloric acid, 
then rendering alkaline with ammonia, and shaking five or six times 
in succession with fresh quantities of the chloroform -alcohol mixture. 

The most delicate test for morphine, and one very useful to ascertain 
whether the extraction has been complete, is that proposed by Marquis. 
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The reagent consists of 2 drops of fornaaldehyde dissolved in 3 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid ; it gives a fine violet coloration with OT milligram of 
the alkaloid. L, be K. 

Estimation of Nicotine in Tobaccos or Tobacco Extracts. 
By JaLES Both Intern. Falsi/., 1901, 14, 12 — i4).~'The tobacco 
is first dried over quicklime and then ground, powdered, or crushed. 
Six grams of the dried sample (or 10 grams of the aqueous extract) 
are mixed in a porcelain dish with 10 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide 
(20 grams in 100 c.c.) and sufficient piaster of Paris is then added to 
obtain a dry mass. The mass is transferred to a glass tube 25 cm. 
long and 5 cm. in diameter, 100 c.c. of a mixture of equal volumes of 
ether and light petroleum are added, and after inserting a glass stopper 
the whole is well shaken. After remaining for an hour with occasional 
shaking, 25 c.c. of the ethereal liquid are pipetted off and introduced 
into a shaker, and mixed with 40 — 50 c.c. of water, and a drop of iodo- 
eosin. Excess of A 7 IO sulphuric acid is added and the liquid then 
titrated with A/10 sodium hydroxide. One c.c. of A/ 10 sulphuric acid 
neutralised equals 0‘0162 gram ‘of nicotine. L. de K. 

Composition of certain Fruit Juices used in tbe Prepara- 
tion of Confectionery, Syrups, <fec. By TKucHoisr and Martin - 
Claude (J. Pharm., 1901, [vi], 13, 171 — 176). — Analyses are given of 
the juice of cherries (early and in season), strawberries (ditto), rasp- 
berries, red (unripe) and white gooseberries, peaches, pears, quinces, 
and apples ; also of the fruit itself (pulp and juice) of apricots, green- 
gages, and yellow plums. Except in the case of peaches and apples 
which contain also sucrose, the saccharine matter of the above j uices is 
entirely made up of invert sugar, no dextrose being found in any of 
them. Sucrose also occurs in apricots, greengages and plums. 

Of the various natural colouring matters, only that of the peach 
communicates a yellow-red colour to amyl alcohol when treated in 
ammoniacal solution, but the colour does not dye silk. None of the 
natural colouring matters can therefore be mistaken for coal-tar 
colours. 

To detect salicylic acid, the authors proceed as follows. One hundred 
c.c. of the juice previously diluted with an equal bulk of water are 
mixed with 2 c.c. of strong ferric chloride, and then with 10 grams of 
calcium carbonate. The filtrate is agitated with ether and the ethereal 
residue is then tested as usual with dilute ferric chloride. L. be K. 

Adamkiewicz's Proteid Beactioix. By P. Gowland Hopkins 
and Sidney W. Cole {Ptog. Roy. Soc., 1901, 68, 21 — 33). — See this 
vol., L, 310. 

Comparison of Reagents for Milk Proteids with some 
Notes on the Kjeldahl Method for Nitrogen Determination. 
By A. Tivian {Fxper. Stat. Record^ 1900, 12, 19 — 20; from Wisconsin 
Mat. Rep., 1899, 179 — 186). — Cheese is emulsified by rubbing with 
warm water, acidified with acetic acid, and boiled. Milk is also acidified 
with acetic acid and boiled. Total nitrogen, and nitrogen not precipi- 
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tated Ly acetic acid and Beat were determined. Portions of the 
extracts were treated witB zinc snlpBate, tannic acid and sodium 
diloride^ and pliospBotungstic acid ; nitrogen was determined in the 
filtrates^ the precipitated nitrogen being estimated by difference. 

The different groups thus determined are as follows : — Insoluble 
nitrogen (casein, globulin, and albumin) ; nitrogen in albumoses (total 
soluble nitrogen less nitrogen in zinc sulphate precipitate ) ; nitrogen 
in peptones (by tannin, and by phosphotungstic acid) ; nitrogen in 
amides (difference between nitrogen in filtrate from phosphotungstic 
acid and in ammonia) ; and nitrogen in ammonia. 

Cheddar cheese, 6 months old, was found to contain the following 
amoimts of nitrogen : — Insoluble, STS ; as albumoses, 0*06 ; peptones 
by tannin, 0T6 ; peptones by phosphotungstic acid, 0T3; amides, 
0*86 ; and ammonia, 0*09 per cent. 

In determining total nitrogen in cheese, boiling with sulphuric acid 
must be continued for a considerable time after the solution has 
become colourless in order to avoid frothing during the distillation. 
The digestion with acid of the filtrates from milk in the methods 
above described must be watched closely, and when most of the water 
has boiled off, tbe gas must be turned very low for 15 — 30 minutes. 
When digested with sulphuric acid, the filtrate from zinc sulphate re- 
quires the addition of 0*5 gram of zinc dust, to prevent bumping. 

N. H. J. M. 

Elimination and Toxicological Detection of Oacodylio Acid. 
By Lj^orce Baethe and it. Pery { J , Fharm ., 1901, [vi], 13, 
209 — 214). — The introduction of cacodylic acid into therapeutics has 
opened op the problem of the detection of the arsenic in this stable 
compound, with a view to the study of its elimination from the 
organism. Imbert and Badel evaporate urine with nitric acid, fuse 
the residue with alkali nitrate and carbonate, and expel the nitric 
acid by sulphuric acid. Tbe authors find that during the fusion there 
is generally a cacodylic odour, and always during the subsequent 
passage of hydrogen sulphide, or the testing with Marshes apparatus, 
and quantitative estimations show that the whole of the arsenic is not 
recoverable from the fused mass, part of the cacodylic acid seeming to 
escape undecomposed. A distinct odour is obtained when 0*01 mg. of 
cacodylic acid is introduced into a- Marshes apparatus, whilst 1 mg. 
mixed with 100 c.c. of urine yields both an arsenical ring and the 
odour. Elimination commences rapidly, arsenic being detected in the 
first urine passed after a dose administered by the stomach, but is com- 
pleted very slowly, arsenic having been found in the urine 70 days 
after ceasing to take cacodylic acid. M. J, S, 
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Kefractive Power of tlie Hydro-derivatives of Cyclic Chains. 

By G. Pellini {Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 1 — 18). — Measurements liave 
been made of the refractions of dihydronaphthalene, tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, dihydroanthracene (in benzene), teti-ahydrophenanthrene, 
acenaplithene (in benzene), and acenaphthalene (in benzene). The 
following table contains the mean experimental numbers for the mole- 
cular refractions for the line together with the calculated values « 



j}/ ~~ 1 

d 

M. 


Found. 

Calc. 

DiE 

Found, 

Calc. 

Biff. 

Dibydronaplithalene 

74*25 

72*6 

1*65 

42*75 

42*32 

0*43 

Tetrahydronaplitlialeiie. . 

74*05 

72*8 

1-2.5 

' 42*94 

42*62 

0*32 

Dihydroanthracene 

101*82 

100*00 

1*82 

. 58*70 

57*88 

0*82 

Tetrahydrophenanthrene 

101*62 

100*2 

1*42 

' 58*40 

58*18 

0*22 

Acenaphthene 

94*62 

85*00 

9*62 

i 53*67 

49*00 

4*61 

Acenaphthalene 

90*08 

84*8 

5*28 1 

! 51*64 

48*76 

2*88 


Below are the values of the dispersions for the fundamental nuclei 
compared with those of their hydro-derivatives : 



//H,? - filial 

Mil, -7 ^ • 


MH.3 “ Mn\t. 



d. 

^ 1 


d. 

^ ^ 



1 

i 

Diby dronaphthaleno .... 

0*0223 

1*0481 

Naphthalene 

0 0297 

1*0360 i 

iTetrahydronaidithalenc . 

0*01881 

1*0416 



; Hexahy dronaphth alenc 

0*0158 

0*0134 

1*0192 

1*0198 

Anthracene 

0*0681 

1/08S7 i 

iDihydroantliracene 

0*01615 

1*0415 

Phenanthrene .... 
Acenaphthalene, , 

0*045*2 

0*03558 

1*2228 

1*0701 

1 iTetrahy dropheiian thrcn c 

0*01939 

0*02891 

1*0432 

1*0580 

j j Acenaphthene .... 


It has been shown that naphthalene and other complex cyclic com- 
pounds give values for the molecular* refraction much higher than 
those calculated from the laws of Landolt and Briihl (see Chilesotti, 
Abstr,, 1900, i, 339). The above results show, however, that on 
passing to the hydro-derivatives of such cyclic compounds, these devia- 
tions of the actual from the calculated molecular refractions disappear. 
This behaviour, which is quite different from that of benzene and its 
hydrogen, additive compounds, is in agreement with the views of 
Bamberger, who showed (Abstr., 1890, 1299) that the fundamental 
cyclic nuclei have special chemical properties which are lost on hydro- 
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genationj tiie compounds tlien assuming the properties of benzene 
derivatives* Thus dihydroanthracene has the two added hydrogen 
atoms in the middle nucleus, the two lateral nuclei of the anthracene 
becoming converted into benzene nuclei. Bamberger (loo. ciL) has 
shown that the chemical properties of such compounds are in accord 
with these views. 

A discussion of the various structural formulee for benzene follows, 
and the author concludes that, taking into consideration the optical 
properties alone, the centric formula for benzene and condensed 
benzene nuclei best explains the observed phenomena. For acenaph™ 
tliaiene alid aeenaphthene centric formulae are not possible. 

T. H. F. 

Spectra of Carbon Compounds. By Aetsue Smithells (PML 
Mag.y 1901, [vi], 1, 476 — 503). — A discussion of the origin of the 
Swan or hydrocaxbon flame spectrum. According to the author, the 
view which attributes the Swan spectrum to elementary carbon lacks 
tiuistworthy experimental, support neither has any rational explana- 
tion been given of its relation to the line spectrum of carbon. There 
is evidence also against the view that the Swan spectrum is due to the 
presence of a hydrocarbon. The theory is advanced that carbon 
monoxide is the source of the spectrum in question, and this is shown 
to be consistent with numerous facts, amongst others the direct form- 
ation of carbon monoxide in the combustion of carbon and its 
compounds. This view has been thought inconsistent with the 
behaviour of carbon compounds under the electric discharge, but the 
author (who has reinvestigated the spectra of the oxides of carbon) 
attributes the Swan and oxy carbon spectra to carbon monoxide and 
carbon dioxide respectively, and shows that on this basis a simple 
and rational explanation of the facts can be given. 

The chief difficulty of the authoi*’s theory lies in the cases where the 
Swan spectrum has been observed in the absence of oxygen j thus it 
has been found in the electric spectrum of hydrocarbons, of carbon 
tetrachloride, of cyanogen, and in the spectrum produced by an electric 
discharge between carbon points in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The 
author holds that in these cases oxygen and oxygen compounds have 
not been completely removed, and shows by his own experiments that 
when a discharge takes place between carbon electrodes in an atmo- 
sphere of hydrogen, the Bwan spectrum fades as the hydrogen is more 
tiioronghly purified. J. 0. P. 

Spectra of Flames resulting from Operations in the Open- 
Hearth. and Basic Bessemer Processes. By W. hroEn Hartley 
and Hugh Bamage {Froc, Eoy. Soc.y 1901, 68, 93—97. Compare 
Hartley, Absti\, 1895, ii, 432). — Line spectra are not observed in the 
open-hearth furnace, probably because of the oxidising atmosphere. 
The phenomena of the “ basic Bessemer blow differ considerably from 
those of the process. A flame is visible from the commence- 

ment^ of Mowing, originating probably from carbonaceous matter in 
the lining of ^ the vessel. Volatilisation of metal occurs largely at an 
early period in the blow, and subsequent to this a very large amount 
of fume is formed, the oxidation of metal and phosphorus producing a 
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liigli temperature. The over-blow ” is characterised by a very power- 
ful illumination j accompanied by a dense fume composed of oxidised 
metallic vapours ; the particles must be very minute, for they scatter 
the light falling on them, and the cloud casts a brown shadow. The 
spectrum is continuous, but does not extend beyond wave-length 4000. 
With regard to the spectra of the dames from the first stage of the 
basic ” process, it is noted that the manganese bands are relatively 
feeble, and lines of elements, nob 'usually associated with Bessemer 
metal, are present. Lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and 
cmsiiim have been traced mainly to the lime j manganese, copper, 
silver, and gallium to the metal. The intensity of metallic lines 
(particularly some iron lines) has been observed to vary with the 
temperature ; as the temperature of the flame rises, some lines fade 
almost entirely, others become stronger, A new potassium line, with 
wave-length approximately 4642, varies in intensity within rather 
wide limits. In a given flame, its brilliancy is increased by diminishing 
the quantity of metallic vapour in the flame, probably owing to the 
greater freedom of motion thus permitted to the molecules. 

J. C. R 

Spark Bpectram of Silicon as rendered by Silicates. By 
W. Noel Hartley {Ftoc. Roy. Soc., 1901, 68, 109 — 112). — In 
reference to Liint’s paper (Abstr,, 1900, ii, 585), the author has re- 
examined the spectra obtained by bim in 1883 from solutions of 
silicates, but does not find any trace of silicon lines between 4573 and 
4553, where Lunt found three. The difference in results is attributed 
to the different conditions under which the spectra were obtained. 
The paper contains a table giving the normal length of the six lines 
in the characteristic group as they are seen when a 1 per cent, (or 
weaker) solution and graphite electrodes are used. J. 0. F. 

Band Spectra of Alumina and Nitrogen. By O. Beekdt 
{Ami. Rhys.f 1901, [iv], 4, 788 — 795). — The baud spectrum of alumin- 
ium has been attributed by some investigators to the oxide, by others 
to the metal itself. The author has examined tubes fitted with 
aluminium electrodes and filled with nitrogen, hydrogen, and oxygen, 
and concludes that the band spectrum is due to the oxide and not to 
the metal itself, the presence of oxygen being necessary for its pro- 
duction. In the band spectrum of nitrogen, which has also been 
investigated, fifteen groups of lines are distinguished, and the wave- 
lengths of these are communicated in full. J. G. F. 

Absorption Spectra of Chloroanilic and Bromoanilic Acids 
and their Alkaline Saits. By Carlo Fiorini (Gai^zetta, 1901, 31, 
i, 33—39), — The author has made comparative measurements of the 
absorption spectra and electrical conductivities of chloroanilic and 
bromoanilic acids, and of their alkali-salts. A Hiifner- Albrecht spectro- 
photometer was employed, the coefficient of extinction e being obtained 
by means of the rotation of an analysing nicoh The numbers obtained 
. show that the small colour intensity of the salts corresponds with a 
high degree of dissociation, whilst in the case of the acids a high 
colour intensity corresponds with a much lower dissociation. It is 

27—2 
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lieBce the Bon-dissociated molecules which principally contribute td 
the coiouBj the ions being much less coloured. It is not possibley 
howevei'y to calculate the ratio between the colouring powers of the 
non-dissociated molecules and of the ions. T. H,. P. 

Theory of Colour Shade. By Gael Liebermann (BerU 1901, 34, 
1040 — 1042). — ^The author calls attention to the fact -that by the 
introduction of hydroxyl groups the red colour of alkaline solutions of 
aurin becomes changed into the blue-black of hexahydroxyaurin, 
and similarly the red colour of rosaniline becomes converted into the 
blue of hexahydroxyrosaniline. The replacement of the hydrogen of 
the hydroxyl groups by methyl has little effect on the shade of colour. 
Kumeroiis examples are quoted to show that entrance of hydroxyl 
groups into a colouring matter brings about a change of tint in the 
order : yellow — ^ orange — ^ red violet — ^ blue black. The posi- 
tion as well as the number of hydroxyl groups is of importance, as 
is illustrated by the colours of alkaline solutions of the various 
hydroxyanthraquinones. The azo- and amino-groups exert a similar 
influence, whilst the siilphiiryi group does not. K. J. P. 0, 

A New Method of testing colourless Carbon Compounds for 
Absorption of Light. By Johannes Pinnow (/. pr, Ghem.^ 1901, [ii], 
63, 239 — 240). — The method outlined in this preliminary notice is based 
on the observation that substances known to be affected by light have the 
power of diminishing the fluorescence of /3-naphthylamine, anthracene, 
quinine sulphate, acrid ine_^^lphate, and fiiiqi^esceliiA ^.conversely, 
substances which produce a dlmi!rfcrbie4-e#^ are decomposed 

by light. J. C. P. 

Researches on Standard Ceils, especially the Weston 
Cadmium Cell. By Wilhelm Jaeger and Stephan Linbeck (Ann, 
Flips, f 1901, [iv], 5, 1 — 50). — The ratio of the of a large 

number of Clark and Weston cells has been determined, and the 
results confii’m earlier investigations. Cadmium cells with 14*3 per 
cent, amalgam exhibit irregularities in the neighbourhood of 0° but 
are quite regular from 10"^ upwards. It is better to use 12 or 13 per 
cent, amalgam in the cadmium ceils ; these show no irregularity even at 0®, 
and are therefore admirably suited for use as standards. The authors^ 
results are at variance with those of Cohen (Abstr., 1900, ii, 702; 
this voi., ii, 142, Compare also Jaeger and Lindeck, Abstr., 1900, 
il, 703). J, a P, 

Irregularities of the Cadmium Standard Cell. By C. H. Winb 
(P roc, K. Akad, W^tensch, Amsterdam^ 1901, 3, 595 — 601), — Many of 
the irregularities observed in the behaviour of Weston cadmium cells 
(see Jaeger and Wachsmuth, Abstr., 1897, ii, 86 ; Jaeger, Abstr., 
1898, ii, 364 ; Kohnstamm and Cohen, Absti\, 1898, ii, 495; Cohen, 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 702 ; this voL, ii, 142; Jaeger and Lindeck, Abstr,, 
1900, ii, 703 ; preceding abstract) may be explained by the existence 
of two phased equilibria in the cadmium amalgam, and by retardations 
in the attainment of the equilibria. The recommendation of the 
Physikalisch-Technisclie Reichsanstalt that an amalgam with less than 
14*3 per cent, of cadmium should be used, insures a cell with a perfectly 
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definite E.M.F.j and makes tlie cadmium cell more serviceable as a 
standard. J. 0. P. 


Pyrogenic Daniell Cells. By E. Suchy (Zeit. cmorg. Gheiii-i 1901s 
2*7, 152 — 198). — The M.M,F, of cells of the Daniell type containing 
fused salt instead of solution have been determined over a wide range 
of temperature. The cell was either of the U-shaped type used by 
Weber (Abstr., 1899, ii, 724) or, to further prevent diffusion, the fused 
salts and the metal regulus were contained in closed tubes pierced near 
the top with a small hole and immersed in a bath of one of the fused 
salts. This bath was heated by a special furnace, whereby the tempera- 
ture (measured by a Le Cbatelier pyrometer) was maintained constant. 
The results obtained at temperatures above 530° were : 


Pb 

Pb 

Zn 

Zn 


PbClg 

PbClg 

ZnOlo 

ZnCi; 


Cell. 


E.MF, 


AgCTjAg 0-349 - 0-000361 520°) voli 

KCi + LiCi 1 AgOi I Ag 0-339 - 0-000357 {t - 520°) „ 

PbCl, I Pb 0-276-0-000096 (^-520°) „ 

AgCfl Ag 0-496 volt at 520° 

0-339 „ at 680° 


Lorenz (Abstr., 1900, ii, 61) concludes that the E.M.F. of a cell 
J/j I M-^X I I 1/5 should be equal to the difference of the E,M,F. 

of I M-^X 1 X and | M^X j X In order to institute a comparison, 
the E,M.F. of the following simple cells were also determined : 


____CelL EJLF, 

Zn 1 ZnClJ Cl, 1*662 -0-000751 (^-430°) volts. 

Ag I AgCi 1 CL 0-902 volt at 480° 

0-842 „ at 670°. 


If we take account also of WebePs (Jog. cit.) measurement of the 
Xif.Xof tbecellPb [ PbCl, | Cl,- 1*282 -0-000584 («- 506) volt, we 
find that denoting | J/^X | X by Ep | i/g-ST | X by E^, and 
I i/gZ I byZ, the difference E-^ — E^ is not equal to Z, as 
Lorenz concludes it should be. Instead, it is invariably higher, that 
is, (Zj - Zo) ~ Z has a positive value. Prom these differences the 
author calculates, on the assumption that the Z.A/.Z. of the liquid ceil 
formed by the two fused salts is negligible, the ratio of the ionic con- 
centrations of the metals to be : 

(7(Ag)/(7(Pb) = 3-2 : C(2h)/0{Zn) = 2*2 : (7(Ag)/a(Zn) = 60-2. 

This third value, when calculated from the first two, amounts only to 7*0, 
and this disparity shows that the liquid cell referred to cannot be neg- 
lected, and herein there is a perfect analogy between Danieii cells with 
fused salts and those with solutions. The analogy between the two is 
strengthened by the fact that by diluting the salt at the cathode the 
E.M.F. gradually sinks, becomes, zero, and ultimately changes sign, 
just as in ordinary solution cells. 

Prom measurements with the cell Pb | PbOI^ | AgCl | Ag, in which 
the concentration of the AgCl was varied, it has been possible to arrive 
at the degree of dissociation of fused silver chloride at high tempera- 
tures ; a;{520°) ^0*17, <640°) 0-28, <730°) 0‘60. J. MoO, 
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[B.M.F. of Concentration Cells.] By WALTiiER Nernst {Zeit. 
physihaL Chem.y 1901, 36, 596 — 604). — A reply to criticisms of 
Arrhenius, Koliiistamm, Cohen, and Hoyes. It is shown that the 
expression for the E.M,F, of a concentration cell gi^en by Arrhenius 
(this voL, ii, 144) is identical with that of the author to which Arrhenius 
objects (see also Jaim, this voL, ii, 299). Other criticisms of various 
authors are also replied to or discussed. L. M. J. 

CapElary-eleotrical phenomena. By Wilhelm Palmaee {Zeit. 
physikaL Chem,^ 1901, 36, 664—680), — The paper contains a dis- 
cussion of the theories of Helmholtz, Warburg, and Hernst, regarding 
electrocapillary phenomena, in which the author considers that there 
is no evidence to support Helmholtz’s view of the iiifhience of time or to 
support Warburg’s idea of the capability of mercury to cause a eondeiisa' 
tion of the solution at its surface. BurtW% the explanation of Warburg 
would necessitate an inconceivably high concentration of the salt in 
the layers of solution contiguous to the mercury. The Hernst theory 
explains most of the facts without the necessity of any new hypothesis, 
both in regard to the phenomena obtained with pure mercury and 
with amalgams, whereas Warburg’s theory necessitates contradictory 
suppositions with different amalgams. (Compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 
276). ■ L. M. J. 

Bate of Electrolytic Deposition of Copper in Presence of 
Siilplinric Acid. By Jos. Siegrist {Zelt. cmorg. Clieni,, 1901, 26, 
273 — 321). — ^When a solution of copper sulphate in sulphuric acid of 
maximum conductivity (sp. gr. 1-225 at 15^) is electrolysed at constant 
temperature, a constant current and platinum electrodes being used 
and the solution well stirred, the rate of deposition of copper, dxjdt, is 
proportional to the current (as is required by Faraday’s law) so long 
as the concentration exceeds a certain value, or, expressed in symbols, ^ 
dxjdt =s . . . (1), where is a constant. As the concentration diminishes, 
the rate of deposition becomes smaller, and finally becomes proportional 
to ’the concentration of the copper sulphate, €ixjdt^Ic{a — x) . . .(2), 
where a is the initial concentration of the copper, x the quantity de- 
posited, and Ic another constant having a smaller value than k in 
equation (1). Between the concentrations at which equations (1) and (2) 
hold good, there is a series of concentrations for which dx/di ~ k''{a 
¥ having values between k and F, and n passing through all values 
between 0 and 1. 

The value of ¥ in equation (2) is much affected by, and increases 
with, the rate of stirring i it is also proportional to ‘the temperature, 
and increases as the current density diminishes. T. E. 

Amphoteric Electrolytes and Internal Salts. By K. Winkel- 
blech {Zeit, pliysikai. Ohem., 1901, 36, 546—595). — Many weak 
electrolytes exhibit both acidic and- basic characters, for example, 
many metallic hydroxides, the oximes, and amino-acids. Such com- 
pounds are termed amphoteric, and the cause of the peculiarity lies most 
" probably in the capability of forming, or of combining with, either 
hydrogen or hydroxyl ions. The author has determined the hydrogen 
and the hydroxylic dissociation for a number of such compounds, em» 
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ploying both the conductivity method used by Walker (Abstr*, 1890, 5) 
and the method of hydrolysis due to Shields (Abstr., 1893, ii, 448). 
The oompoimds investigated were betaine (hydroxylic dissociation 
only), sarcosine, leucine, glycine, alanine, taurine, asparagine, o-, m-, 
and ^-aminobenzoic acids, aspartic acid, and (hydrogen dissociation 
only), hippuric, sulphaniiic and sulphamic acids, l^o cleat connec- 
tion appears to exist between the acidic and basic characters, thus 
in the series, alanine, glycine, leucine, sarcosine, betaine, the hydrogen 
and hydroxylic dissociation decrease together, whilst the same obtains 
in the case of the aminobenzoic acids. For sulphamic, sulphaniiic, 
and hippuric acids, however, where the hydrogen dissociation is con- 
siderably greater, the hydrolytic dissociation is excedingly small, and 
was not measured. The acid of methyl-orange was also examined and 
found to be considerably stronger than carbonic acid ; hydrocyanic 
acid exhibits no basic function ; hydroxyiamine was found to be a fairly 
strong base and to possess only very slight acid properties, whilst no 
acidity was found in the case of carbamide. If the amino-acids are 
regarded as internal salts, they are capable of being hydrolysed by 
water just as other salts of weak acids with weak bases, that is, the 
water can, as a weak base or weak acid, form undissociated salts with 
the acid or basic group. L. M. J, 

Relation between the Dissociation Constant and the Degree 
of Dissociation of an Electrolyte in the presence of other 
Electrolytes. By Yukichi Osaka {Zeit, Ckem ., 1901, 36, 

539 — 542 ). — The author, by consideration of the dissociation in the 
case of a system of electrolytes in solution, obtains the following result. 
The degree of dissociation of a very weak electrolyte is equal to its 
dissociation constant divided by the total concentration of all the 
anions or cations in the solution. This conclusion had been previously 
stated by Arrhenius, but without a general proof. , L. M. J. 

Pyrogenetic Reactions induced by the Electric Current. 
By Waltheb Lob ( Ber ., 1901,34, 915 — 918). — Water, when heated 
by an electric arc generated between carbon poles, interacts with this 
element yielding a mixture of hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, and small quantities of saturated and unsatiirated hydro- 
carbons. Methyl alcohol, when similarly treated, gives rise to methane, 
hydrogen, and formic acid, together with traces of acetylene and the 
oxides of carbon ; formaldehyde could not, however, be detected among 
the products of decomposition. Acetic acid furnishes hydrogen, saturated 
and unsaturated hydrocarbons, and the oxides of carbon, The gas 
produced by the decomposition of benzene and naphthalene consists 
chiefly of hydrogen, the liquid products are contaminated by separated 
carbon and yield no definite compounds. These results are obtained both 
with direct and alternating currents and the products of decomposition 
are the same, whether the substance under treatment is in the liquid or 
the gaseous state. When methyl alcohol is maintained in contact with 
a wire heated to redness by the electric current, it decomposes, yielding 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, methane, and formic acid, together with 
traces of trioxy methylene and carbon dioxide. Under these conditions, 
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"benzene gives rise to diphenyl and a hydrocarbon of higher melting point, 
probably cliphenylbenzene, aniline undergoes condensation forming 
diplienylamine and carbazolewith the elimination of ammonia, and nitro- 
benzene is decomposed into nitric oxide and a solid compound not yet ‘ 
characterised. G-. T. M. 

Generalisation of Tronton’s Law. By Eobeet de Fokceand 
rend., ItlOl, 132, 878 — 882). — It has been shown by Le 
Chatelier and hlatignon (Abstr., 1899, ii, 273) that a relation similar 
to Troiiton’s law holds for many dissociable compounds, that is, that 
the beat of formation divided by the temperature at which the dis- 
sociation pressure is 760 mm. gives values which vary from 23 to 32, 
being in most cases about 30. The case of dissociation is not, however, 
completely analogous to the evaporation, alone considered in Trouton's 
law, as it involves the formation of a gas from a solid, and the author 
states that if the heat of fusion is added to the heat of vaporisa- 
tion for the determination of Trouton’s constant, the quotient then 
obtained agrees with that found for dissociation. The law may hence 
be generalised thus : In chemical or physical changes, the heat of solidi- 
fication of any gas is proportional to its temperature of vaporisation 
under atmospheric pressure. This is stated to be valid for carbon 
dioxide, ammonia, water, glycol, chlorine, bromine, iodine, phenol, 
benzene, naphthalene, ethylene dibromide, methyl oxalate, and formic, 
acetic, and butyric acids, the quotients only varying between 28 and 32. 

L. M. J. 

Modification of LandsbergeFs Apparatus for the Deter- 
mination of the Elevation of the Boiling Point. By 0. N. 
Eiieee {Ber., 1901,34, 1060 — 1064). — LandsbergeEs apparatus (Abstr., 
1898, ii, 283) has been modified in such a manner that the vapour 
of the solvent, after leaving the tube containing the solution, passes 
into a condenser so arranged that the condensed liquid can flow back 
into the flask. The advantages of this method are that much less 
solvent is required, that a slight impurity in it exerts very little in- 
fluence since the liquid in the flask has always the same composition, 
and consequently the composition and temperature of its vapour are 
constant, and that no interruption of the boiling is necessary. The 
results of a number of determinations are appended. For details of 
the method, the description and diagram in the original must be 
consulted. E. G. 

Vaporisation of Binary Mixtures. By Pieere Duheiu (Beit. 
phyBihcd. Ghem., 1901, 36, 605 — 606). — A reply to Ilohnstamm (this 
voL, ii, 145), in wFich it is pointed out that the theory of "Fan der 
Waals is quite insufficient in the case of binary mixtures, as is evident 
from the recent work of Caubet (this voL, ii, 147). L. M. J. 

Vapour Pressure of Ternary Mixtures. By Feaxz A. H. 
SCHREINEMAKEES (Beit, pikysikol. Chem., 1901, 36, 710 — 740). — A 
contiiniatioii of the previous papers (this voL, ii, 224, 305 ; compare 
this voi, ii, 146 ) in which the effect of pressure and, briefly, of tem- 
perature, on the course of the vaporisation and condensation curves are 
considered. L. J. 
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Cryoscopic Besearclies. By Paul Chrustsghoff (Gompt. rend.^ 
1901j 133j 955 — 957). — The author adds details of the apparatus 
and of the method of observation by which _the results previously 
recorded were obtained (this voL, ii, 86). L. M. J. 

Cryoscopic Experiments with the Bromides of Arsenic and 
Antimony. By Felice Garelli and Vittorio Bassani {Alti Beal 
Accad. Lince% 1901, [v], 10, i, 255 — 262. Compare Tolloczko, Abstr., 
1900, ii, 190 ; Btdl Acad, ScL Cracow, 1901, 1). — For the determina- 
tion of the molecular depressions of the freezing points, cryoscopic 
measurements were made of benzene, bromoform, iodine, arsenic 
tri-iodide and trichloride, stannic iodide, antimony chloride and 
bromide in arsenic bromide solution and of diphenyl, diphenyl- 
methane, bromoform, antimony chloride, arsenic tri-iodide and tri- 
bromide in antimony bromide. The following conclusions are drawn. 

The mean molecular freezing point depression for arsenic bromide is 
194*2, which agrees well with the value given by Baoult’s empirical 
rule, namely, 195*3. Tolloczko {loc. cit,) gave 206. 

Solutions of antimony chloride in arsenic bromide give freezing 
point depressions much less than the theoretical, a fact ascribed by 
the authors to the formation of solid solutions. Tolloczko also found 
small depressions for solutions of arsenic bromide in antimony chloride, 
and he supposed that either dissociation or a chemical action such as 
AsBr 3 + SbCl 3 = AsBrgOi + SbClgBr, takes place. This explanation 
is untenable in the light of the author’s observations. The small de- 
pressions obtained by Tolloczko for solutions of arsenic chloride in 
antimony chloride are probably also due to the analogy in constitution 
existing between the solvent and solute. 

Anomalous values are also obtained for mixtures of the bromides of 
arsenic and antimony, and are evidently due to the formation of 
isomorphous mixtures. 

Tolloczko {loc. cit.) corrects the number, 280, given by Gai'elli 
(Abstr., 1899, ii, 271) for the molecular freezing point depression of 
stannic bromide, giving the value 306. The authors point out that 
both from the results of Tolloczko and those of Garelli, the latter 
number is probably high, whilst 280 agrees well with the value given 
by Baoult’s rule, the melting point and latent heat of fusion leading 
to the number 260. ' T. H. P. 

Determination of the Calorific Power of Fuels, By Orazio 
Bebufpat {Gmzetta, 1901, 31, i, 78 — 82). — The author briefly con- 
siders the various methods for the determination of the calorific power 
of fuels, and criticises the recent publication of Antony and di l!7oIa 
(this voL, ii, 6) on Berthier’s method. Under the conditions stated 
by these authors, only a portion of the available hydrogen of the fuel 
takes part in the reduction of lead fluoride ; the latter also reacts 
readily with sulphur and with compounds of silica. The experiments 
of von Jilptner {Oester, Zeit. Berg. IliltL, 1893), which are not men- 
tioned in Antony and di Hola’s paper, are also referred to. 

In order to obtain accurate numbers for the calorific values of fuels, 
it is necessary to make use of the calorimeter or the calorimetric bomb. 
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■with wlaicli compressed oxygen is conveniently employed. Some 
commercial oxygen is produced by an electrolytic processj and so con- 
tains small proportions of hydrogen, which must be allowed for. 

T. H. P. 

Belation of the Yiscosity of Mixtures of Solutions of 
Certain Salts to their State of Ionisation. By James 
Barnes (Trans, Nov, Scot, hist, Sci.i 1900, 10, 113 — 128).— The 
viscosity of mixtures of dilute salt solutions can be calculated from 
the formula : P = Pw + 1 - «i)% + (^ 2 (^ 

+ deduced by Macgregor {Trans. Wov, Scot. 
InsL >S''cL, 1896 — 1897, 9, 219), where Pw is the viscosity of water, k and 
I the ionisation constants, a the , ionisation coefficients, and n the con- 
centrations of the electrolytes, v the volumes of the constituent solu- 
tions, and p the ratio of the volumes of the solutions after and before 
mixing. 

Applied to mixtures of potassium and sodium chlorides, potassium 
and barium chlorides, potassium and sodium sulphates, and potassium 
and copper sulphates, this formula leads to values which agree well 
with the viscosities found by Kanitz (Abstr., 1897, ii, 308). 

J. McG. 

Employment of the Method of counting Drops for the 
Measurement of Surface Tensions. By Philippe A. Guve and 
F. Louis Perrot (Arch, Set, Flips, Nat. Geneva^ 1901, [iv], 11, 
225 — 265, 345 — 388).' — The authors accurately, confirm the fact that 
the weight of a falling drop depends on the time taken for its forma- 
tion. The method of falling drops gives results for the surface 
tension of organic liquids which agree with the more accurate values 
obtained by Eamsay and Shields (Trans., 1893, 63, 1089) to within 
1 — 2 per cent. This precision is quite sufficient when the observa- 
tions are made with the view of determining the molecular association 
of a liquid, and the method may become of practical importance in 
physical chemistry. The authors describe an improved apparatus for 
carrying out the measurements at different temperatures, in which 
a certain number of drops are weighed, or the drops occupying a 
certain volume are counted. J, McO. 

Does a Law corresponding with that of Avogadro hold for 
the Solid State ? Hardness of Metals and 'Alloys. By Carl 
Benewcks {Zeit, yJiysfM, Ghem., 1901, 36, 529 — 538). — It was 
shown by Bottone (this Joimn, 1875, 232) that in a series of 21 metals 
the hardness was proportional to the specific gravity and inversely 
proportional to the atomic weight, that is, was proportional to the 
atomic concentration. The later values of Rydberg (Abstr., 1900, ii, 
392) for the hardness of elementary substances according to Mohs’ 
scale, also conhrm the above generalisation. A few examples of 
various alloys are also used to deduce the law that the hardness of 
solid solutions increases with increase of osmotic pressure. 

L. M. J. 

Theory of Capillarity. By G. Barker ■ (Zeit. phjsihil, Ghem.^ 
1901,36, 681 — -692). — An extension of previous mathematical papers 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 466j this voL, ii, 88), in which the author de4uces 
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expressions connecting tlie molecular pressure and surface tension ; 
and further derives and discusses the Laplace expression. 

L. M, J. 

The My riot one as Unit in Osmotic Measurements. By 
Leo Eerera {Bidl Amd. Roy, Belg.^ 1901, 3, 135 — 153). — The 
author proposes to term the pressure of one dyne per sc^uare centi- 
metre a tone and to use the myriotone ( = 10,000 tones) as the unit 
in gas and osmotic measurements. One myriotone is approximately 
equal to 1/100 atmosphere. When v is measured in litres and p in 
myriotones the constant R of the equation j;?? = is equal to 8 ’32. 

T 

The symbol for the myriotone is M, J. McC. 

Extent to which the Interaction of Ionic Charges diminishes 
the Osmotic Pressure. By Yl. von Turin {Zeit, physihaL Chem,, 
1901, 36, 524 — 528 ), — An extension and elucidation of the aiithor^s 
previous communication (Abstr., 1900, ii, 712). ” L. M. J. 

Stand’s Law of Solubility. By Ernst Cohen and E. H. Buchner 
(FroG, E, Akad, Wetensch. Amsterdam^ 1901, 3, 561 — 565). — According 
to Etard {Ann, Rhys, Chem,, 1898, [ii], 65 , 344), the curves representing 
the solubility of salts as a function of the temperature are straight 
lines, provided the solubility be defined as the weight of salt in 100 
grams of the saturated solution. The authors show from the work of 
various investigators that Etard’s law is not in accordance with facts. 

J. C. P. 

Aqueous Solutions of Double Salts. IV. Iodides, Cyanides, 
Nitrates, and Sulphates. By Harry C. Jones and B. Palmer 
Caldwell (Amer, Chem, 1901, 26 , 349 — 390). — A continuation of 
previous work (Jones and Mackay, Abstr., 1897, ii, 396 ; Jones and 
Ota, Abstr., 1899, ii, 587 ; Jones and Knight, Abstr., 1899, ii, 628. 
Compare Lindsay, this voL, ii, 143). Study of the electrical conduc- 
tivity shows that the double iodides of strontium and cadmium, and 
potassium and cadmium exist largely undecomposed in concentrated 
solution, breaking down more and more as the dilution increases. 
The same holds for the double nitrates of ammonium with praseo- 
dymium and neodymium, and for the double cyanide of potassium and 
mercury. The nitrates, howevei', break down at a comparatively 
early stage of dilution. The double sulphates of ammonium Avith 
cadmium, copper, magnesium, iron, nickel,' and the double sulphate of 
potassium and nickel remain partly undissociated in concentrated 
solution, and even in' dilute solution are not entirely broken down 
into their constituents. 

Cadmium sulphate, potassium cadmium iodide, praseodymium nitrate, 
and ammonium praseodymium nitrate are substances whose molecular 
lowering of the freezing point of water does not increase regularly 
with the dilution ; there exists a well-defined minimum of the molecular 
depression, in each case about the concentration 0'2 normal. 

J. 0. P. 
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Measurement of the Work done by Affinity. By Ernst Cohen 
[and A. W, Yisser] {ZeiL physihal, Ohem„ 1901, 36, 517 — 523). — • 
Under tlie above title, van’t Hoff, in the Etudes de dynmnique Chimiqm^ 
calculates the heat evolved by the conversion of the second system into 
the first in the equilibrium EeSO^jTHgO -f MgS04,6B[20:;:tFeS04,6H20 + 
MgS04,7H20,‘ employing the values for the vapour tension of the salts 
which were obtained by Wiedemann. As, however, these values are 
certainly inaccurate and do not agree with the later observations of 
Erowein (Abstr., 1888, 337), the authors have redetermined them at 
temperatures from 30° to 48°, employing Ex'owein^s method. The 
value at 40° for the heat of hydration of MgS04,7H20 is calculated as 
3712 cal, agreeing well with Thomson’s calorimetric value, 3700; the 
heat of hydration of EeS04,7H20 was calculated as 1912 cal., and the 
vapour pressure of the iron salt is greater than that of the magnesium 
salt, so that the change is in the opposite direction to that stated by 
van’t Hoff. The heat of transition at 40*02° is 1800 cal., the transi- 
tion point 46*5°, and the work which can be performed owing to affinity, 
being ^ (P- T)jP where P is the transition temperature, reduces to 
1800-5'632 P. , L. M. J. 

Theory of Catalytic Beactions. By Hans Euler (Zeif, physikaL 
Ghem., 1901, 36, 6 4 1—663). —See Abstr., 1900, ii, 532. 

Velocity and Catalysis in Heterogeneous Systems. By K. 
Brucker physikal Chem., 1901, 36, 693 — 709). — The formula of 
Noyes and Whitney for the rate of dissolution of a solid in its own 
solution is insufficient, as it does not take into account the volume of 
the solution (Abstr,, 1897, ii, 479), and the author deduces a formula 
of more extended applicability in which the velocity of dissolution is a 
function of the volume, its validity being indicated by experiments 
with barium hydroxide. The experiments of the author on the I'ate 
of solution of arsenious oxide in the presence of vaidous acids are also 
considered (this voL, ii. 230). The rate of dissolution differs but little 
for the two acids, hydrochloric and sulphuric, and is approximately 
proportional to the square root of the H* concentration ; the effect of 
HO" ions is more maz'ked, but the same proportionality obtains. The 
formula of Noyes and Whitney for the rate of dissolution was not 
found to be valid, as the velocity, until very near the saturation con- 
centration, was not dependent on the concentration of the arsenious 
oxide in the solution, but only on that of the catalysing acid. 

L. M. J. 

Equilibrium between the different Stages of Oxidation of 
the same Metal. By Emil Abel {Zeit cmorg. Ckem,, 1891, 26, 
361 — 437). — Two classes of equilibria between the ions of the same 
metal possessing different valency are distinguished. In the first 
class, the metal is in contact with the solution containing the ions 
and the reaction which occurs is represented by the equation, (1), 
+ — w)i/ where M, and represent re- 

spectively the neutral metal and the ions with 9?^ and n charges of 
electricity' (m is supposed to be greater than Since the active 
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mass of the solid metal is constant, we have in equilibrium 
— constant, where the expressions in square brackets 
represent the concentrations of the ions. The second class of equilibria 
is characterised bj the presence of the undissolved, electrically neutral 
substance furnishing the anion. When A' represents a univalent 
anion, and A the neutral substance, the reaction is represented by 
the equation, (2), + and in equilib- 

rium [if [if = constant. Equations are also obtained 
representing the potential difference between a metal and a solution 
containing m- and ^^-valent ions in equilibrium for which the original 
must be consulted. 

From equation (2) it follows that as the concentration of the m- 
valent ions is increased that of the w- valent ions is increased also, and 
that finally a point may be reached at which the solubility product of 
the salt corresponding with the lower (w-valent) stage of oxidation is 
attained. This salt then separates out as a solid and any attempt to 
further increase the concentration of the w-valent ions merely increases 
the quantity of the solid salt. If this point is reached before the 
solubility product of the m-valent salt has been exceeded, it will not 
be possible to prepare this salt in the solid state (from aqueous solutions). 

The experimental part of the paper deals with salts of mercury and 
copper. 

Solutions of mercuric nitrate in 0’3iY nitric acid are shaken with 
mercury until equilibrium is attained and the concentrations of the 
mercurous and mercuric salts in the solution determined. These con- 
centrations may be taken to be nearly proportional to the concentra- 
tions of the corresponding ions. The ratio [HgN 03 ]/[Hg(N 03 ) 2 ] is 
found to be constant and equal to 239*5 at 25°. This shows that the 
two ions have the same valency and that the reaction therefore takes 
place in accordance with the equation Hg** + Hg = Hg* — Hg*, the 
mercurous ion consisting of two atoms. 

Phenomena such as the non-existence of mercurous cyanide and 
sulphide, the formation of mercuric chloride and mercury by boiling 
calomel with hydrochloric acid or a solution of potassium chloride, &c., 
are shown to be explained by the equilibrium between the mercurous 
and mercuric ions. 

When an acid solution of cupric sulphate is shaken with copper (in 
absence of oxygen) some of the metal is dissolved, cuprous sulphate 
being formed. When this solution is electrolysed, the quantity of 
copper deposited at the cathode is very slightly in excess of that which 
would he deposited if nothing but cupric ions were discharged. From 
a solution containing cupric and cuprous ions in equilibrium, the two 
kinds of ions should, according to Nernst, be deposited in proportion to 
their concentrations. Calculating the concentration of the cuprous 
ions on the assumption that the cuprous salt is normally dissociated, 
the excess of copper deposited by electrolysis would be from 8 to 20 
times that actually found. It follows, therefore, that cuprous sulphate 
is dissociated to an abnormally small extent, probably owing to the 
formation of complex ions. 

The velocity of reaction between copper and an acid cupric sulphate 
solution increases rapidly with the temperature. Equilibrium is best 
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attaiEed by lieating the solution with copper at 100° and then allowing it 
to cool at the recjiiirecl temperatiire, when copper crystallises out. For 
solutions of cupric sulphate in normal >siilphiirie acid, it is found that 
the expression .x/[0uS04]/[0u2S0^] is constant at constant temperature, 
[GUSO4] and [CU2SO4] being the concentrations of the cupric and 
cuprous sulphates in equilibrium in gram-molecules per litre. The 
values of the constants are: 82*4 at 100° 136*7 at 40°, 157*2 at 25° 
and 317*7 at 0°. From this it follows that the complex cuprous ion 
is univalent and that the reaction is represented by the equation 
CuSO^ + H2SO4 + Cu = 2HCUSO4, Silver sulphate behaves in a similar 
way, as is shown by the fact that it is more soluble in solutions of sul- 
phuric acid or of alkali sulphates than in pure water. If the solution 
of cupric sulphate is insufficiently acid, cuprous oxide separates out, 
since, owing to the greater concentration of the OH ions, the small 
solubility product of this compound is soon reached. 

Determinations of the solubility of cuprous chloride in hydrochloric 
acid lead to the conclusion that complex ions are formed, the greater 
part of which possess the formula CugOl^, the equation being 2H01 -P 
CiigCIg^HgCugCI^. In conformity with this conclusion, it is found 
that the^ freezing point of hydrochloric acid is raised when cuprous 
chloride is dissolved in it. ' 

Since the small quantity of cuprous salt which can exist in equili- 
biium in a solution of cupric sulphate is, for the greater part, present . 
in the form of a complex ion, it follows that the ratio between the 
concentration of cupric and cuprous ions in equilibrium must have a 
very large value. Odourless solutions of cuprous salts (which contain 
practically no cupric ions) must therefore contain almost immeasurably 
small quantities of cuprous ions, and the cuprous copper in such 
solutions must exist in the form of complex ions. A cuprous salt 
which could dissolve appreciably in water and which could undergo 
normal electrolytic dissociation would at once decompose into a cupric 
salt and copper ; the non-existence of cuprous nitrate is explainable in 
this way. The cuprous salts known are all practically insoluble in 
water. The impossibility of preparing solid cuprous sulphate from 
aqueous solution is explained similarly. 

The paper concludes with an account of a careful investigation of 
the copper voltameter, more especially with small current densities, 
the principal results of which are : 

When a solution of copper sulphate which has been treated with 
copper until equilibrium is attained is electrolysed in an atmosphere 
of hydrogen or nitrogen with a small current density, the increase of 
weight of the cathode is smaller and the decrease of weight of the anode 
greater than would theoretically be anticipated. The differences 
depend on the concentration of the sulphuric acid used. 

A dissolution of the electrodes appears to take place which may be 
due to a reduction of the sulphuric acid present, which gives rise to the 
formation of more complex cuprous ions, owing to which equilibrium is 
disturbed and further quantities of copper are dissolved, 

^ The separation of the electrodes by a capillary tube or by a porous 
diaphragm and a preliminary electrolysis of the solution with a weak 
current eliminate the errors above-mentioned almost completely. 
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The results obtained with the copper voltameter are more exact at 
low temperatures than at higher ones. T. E. 

Chemical Energy of Poimiic Acid. Displacement of the 
Nitric Acid of Nitrates hy Formic Acid, By Paul Cazeneuve 
[Bull, Bog, Chim.i 1901, [iii], 26, 427 — 428). — The heat of neutralisa- 
tion of formic acid by bases is less than that of nitric acid, but never- 
theless the former is capable of displacing the latter, as is shown by 
the red coloration produced when concentrated formic acid is added to 
a mixture of a nitrate with brucine. A similar reaction is given on 
heating, although less readily, by acetic, propionic, butyric, and valeric 
acids. The reaction is regarded as an instance of the limitation of 
the principle of maximum work. ^ N. L. 

The Standard of Atomic Weights. By Hugo Erdmann [ZeiL 
anorg. Cliem.^ 1901, 27, 127 — 137. Compare this voL, ii, 231). — A 
polemical article in reply to Brauner, in which the author supports as 
standard H~l. Out of 129 replies to the circular addressed to the 
university teachers in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 105 were in 
favour of H = l, whilst only 20 supported 0 = 16. J. McO. 

Eeport of the [American] Committee on Atomic Weights. 
By Prank W. Clarke (Ji Amei', Chem. Soc ., 1901, 23, 90 — 95). — A 
resu77i3 of the work published during 1900 on the atomic weights of 
nitrogen, ii'on, calcium, gadolinium, thorium, yttrium, samarium, 
helium, neon, argon, krypton, xenon, and radium ; a corrected table 
of the atomic weights of all the elements is appended. E. G. 

Simple Reflux Apparatus. By Paul Cazeneuve {Bull Soe. 
GMm,f 1901, [iii], 25, 476 — 479). — A flask of cold water, or a Wurtz 
flask through which water circulates, placed in a funnel fixed in the 
cork of the distilling flask forms a cheap reflux apparatus in which 
caoutchouc joints and the risk of loss by spirting are avoided. In 
the case of very volatile liquids, the funnel is fitted into a long-necked 
bulb tube surrounded by a spiral of lead tubing through which water 
circulates. Illustrations of the apparatus are given in the paper. 

N. L. 


Inorganic Cliemistry* 


Liquefaction of Hydrogen. By Morris W. Travers (FML Mag,^ 
1901, [vi], 1, 411 — 423), — A description of the apparatus employed for 
the production of the liquid hydrogen which has been used by Ramsay 
and the author (this voL, ii, 237) in the separation of neon and helium. 
The aiithoPs experiments differ neither in principle nor in conclu- 
sions from those of Dewar/’ but they show that the production of 
liquid hydrogen is neither so difficult mor so costly as might have been 
expectedP J. C. P. 
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Electrolytic Preparation of Alkali Periodates. By Efticfl 
MPller (Dresden) {Zeit. Elektrochem^ 1901, 7, 509 — 516). — When a 
neutral solution of an alkali iodate is electrolysed with platinum, 
electrodes and without a diaphragm, the gas which is at first evolved 
consists mainly of oxygen, the hydrogen having been employed in 
reducing iodate to iodide. As the latter accumulates in the solution, 
it is oxidised at the anode to iodate and the quantity of oxygen evolved 
also diminishes until finally very little gas is liberated and the solution 
contains a mixture of iodate and iodide of practically constant eom- 
position. In presence of a little potassium chromate practically no 
reduction occurs ; there is also no formation of periodate. In alkaline 
solutions, however, a considerable yield of periodate is obtained. A 
series of experiments shows that the most favourable conditions are : 
low temperature, low current density, and the presence of at least 4 per 
cent, of sodium or potassium hydroxide. The solution of iodate should 
be as concentrated as possible and a diaphragm should be present. Sodium 
periodate separates out as a voluminous powder having approximately 
the composition 4 lNra 3 l 05 , 5 H 20 ; the potassium salt obtained is KIO^. 

Lithium iodide in presence of a little chromate is oxidised to iodate 
electroiytically by a current of 0T3 amp. per sq. cm. at the anode and 
0*59 ampere per sq. cm. at the cathode, the current efficiency being 
about 94*7 per cent. The iodate could not be further oxidised to 
periodate, however. T. E. 

Determination of the ‘ Molecular Weight of Ozone by 
means of the Balance. By Marius Otto (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1118 — 1119). — The work of Ladenburg {this voL, ii, 232) on this 
subject has been anticipated by the author (Abstr., 1897, ii, 207). 

T. H. P. 

Sulphur Trioxide. By Rudolf Schekck {Annalm, 1901, 316, 
1 — 17). — The coefficients of expansion of sulphur trioxide determined 
between the following temperatures IP, 35*3^, 60-4% 78*3'^, 80*3°, and 
100° are 0*0023, 0*0030, 0*0031, 0*0028, and 0*0028 respectively; the 
critical temperature of the compound is 216°. The existence of poly- 
meric molecules in liquid sulphur trioxide is indicated by a deter- 
mination of the molecular surface energy after the method introduced 
by Ramsay and Shields (Trans., 1893, 63, 1089). The coefficient k 
determined by this process increases as the temperature rises, the 
values obtained being 1*35 at i7*5~“35*3° 1*62 at 35*3 — 60*4°, 1*86 at 
60*4 — 78*3°, and 2*30 at 78*3 — 100° The critical point calculated 
from the surface tension equation after applying Eamsay and Young’s 
correction is found to be 214*6°. The existence of polymeric mole-, 
cules in liquid sulphur trioxide supports the view that the asbestos- 
like form of the solid substance is a polymeric form of the prismatic 
modification and not a hydrate produced by the action of traces of 
moisture or sulphuric acid. G, T. M. 

Permonosulphuric Acid (Caro’s Acid). By Adolf von- Baever 
and Yictob Yilliger (Aen, 1901, 34, 853— 862). — A solution of 
Caro’s acid prepared by acting on potassium persulphate, 
sulphuric acid, pouring on to ice and dilating, is completely decom- 
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posed by tlie addition of baryta, but can b© freed from sulphuric acid 
by precipitating with barium phosphate. The active oxygen and 
sulphur in the solution were found to be in the ratio O : BO3 — 
1 : 1*156, and it is therefore supposed that the solution consists 
mainly of salts derived from permonosnlphuric acid, HgSOg [0 : SO3 = 
1:1], the excess of sulphur being accounted for by the presence in the 
solution of salts of unchanged perdisulphuric acid, HoS^Og [0 : SO3 = 
1 : 2]. These two acids can be estimated separately by making use of 
the fact that the former acid causes an immediate separation of iodine 
from an acid solution of potassium iodide, whilst the latter acid acts 
only very slowly. 

A solution of perdisulphuric acid, HgS^Og, prepared by the action of 
dilute sulphuric acid on the barium salt, was found to decompose very 
slowly into sulphuric acid and permonosnlphuric acid ; in presence of 
40 per cent, sulphuric acid, the conversion was almost complete in 
seven days, but hydrolysis of the acids to hydi'Ogen peroxide also took 
place. 

The anode acid in the electrolysis of 20 per cent, sulphuric acid 
was found to contain a relatively large proportion of perdisulphuric 
acid, which gradually changed into permonosulphuric acid i on electro- 
lysing stronger acids, the change of the perdisulphuric acid into per- 
monosulphuric acid and into hydrogen peroxide was found to have 
taken place already to a very large extent during the electrolysis. 

T. M. L. 

Inorganic Acids. By Abturo Miolati and E. Masgetti {Gazzetta, 
1901, 31, i, 93 — 139).— The neutralisation of an acid by a base may 
be studied by addir\g successive proportions of base to the solution of 
the acid and determining the electrical conductivity of the liquid after 
each addition (compare Miolati, Abstr., 1900, ii, 214). This method 
has now been applied to the following acids : sulphurous, selenious, 
selenic, telluric, chromic, arsenic, phosphorous, arsenious, boric, iodic, 
and periodic, the alkalis employed being sodium and potassium hydr- 
oxides and ammonia. The numerical results, which are given in tables 
and conductivity curves plotted therefrom for each acid, show that a 
number of the acids examined behave quite analogously to the dibasic 
acid existing in aqueous solutions of platinic chloride (loc. ciL). This 
anomalous behaviour is exhibited by all those acids which have several 
replaceable hydrogen atoms possessing diferent acidic properties. The 
basicity of such acids varies with the indicator employed in their 
titration ; some of them are monobasic with methyl-orange whilst 
with phenolphthalein they are dibasic except in the presence of 
glycerol when certain of them are again monobasic. Eor the hydro- 
gen metallic salts of some of these acids, the assumption of a double 
molecule is necessary to explain the change of conductivity on pro- 
gressive neutralisation of the acids, whilst in some cases it is possible 
that such double molecules are partially dissociated into single mole- 
cules, as is notably the case with the dichromates. T. H. P. 

New Besearches on Nitrohydroxylaminio Acid. By Angelo 
Angeli and Francesco Angelico {Aiti Eeal» Accad. Lime% 1901, [v], 
lO, i, 249 — 255. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 594). — SilvernitrohydroxyU 

YOL. LXXX. ii. 28 
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miinuU may be obtaiDed as a voluminous, yellow precipitate resembling 
silver byponitrite or lead iodide, by the addition of a silver nitrate 
solution to a solution of the sodium salt acidified with acetic acid, tlie 
being well cooled in a mistiire of ice and salt ; it is very un- 
stable, and on removal from tbe cooling mixture rapidly decomposes 
for tlie most part in the sense of the equation N 0 AgIN 02 Ag== 
IS[ 02 Ag 4 -N 0 + Ag, the deposited silver having a shining, metallic 
appearance resembling that of ammonium amalgam. 

Mtrohydroxylaminic acid reacts readily with glyoxal or siiberalde- 
liyde, yielding liydroxamic acids, which may be separated by means of 
their insoluhle copper salts ; in this reaction, the aldehydes behave like 
alcohols of the form, 

With glyceraldehyde, nitrohydroxylaminic acid readily reacts, hut 
not with dextrose or lactose, a fact which goes to support other evi- 
dence indicating that these sugars do not contain aldehyde residues, 
but have the structure of anhydrides. I)To action takes place with 
o-nitrobenzaldehyde or salicylaldehyde, helicin, metallic opianates, or 
pyiTolealdehyde, 

The author goes on to discuss the six different ways in which nitro- 
hydroxylaminie acid or its salts decompose, which are as follows : (1) 
+ (2) + (3) 

HNO. + HO + H; (4) HgNaOa+HgO-NHa-OH + HKO. + Or (5) 
2H2H203=:2HH02 4-(N0H)2; (6) + 

T. H. P. 

‘ Action of Hydrogen Arsenide on Boron Bromide. By Alfred 
Stock {Mr.^ 1901, 34, 949 — 956. Compare Besson, Abstr., 1890, 
448, 690, and 1891, 1418). — ^The additive compound BBugAsHg, is 
obtained when boron bromide is gradually dropped into liquefied hydro- 
gen arsenide contained in a special apparatus and maintained at a 
temperature of —80° to - 100°. It is essential that all moisture and 
oxygen be previously removed, and the operation is best carried out 
while a stream of perfectly dry hydrogen is passed through the ap- 
pai^atus. The product is a white, amorphous substance which, when 
heated, decomposes, but does not melt. It may be obtained in a 
crystalline form by careful sublimation in a closed vessel It is in- 
soluble in carbon disulphide, but dissolves in either of its constituents* 
In contact with air or oxygen, it is readily oxidised, and in most cases 
is spontaneously inflammable^ yielding boric and arsenious oxides, and 
hydrogen bromide. It is not acted on by oxygen at temperatures 
below - 40°. If the amount of oxygen is carefully regulated and the 
temperature kept moderately low, the products are boric oxide, hydro- 
gen bromide, and free arsenic, together with arsenic tribromide. 

Even at 0°, slow decomposition into its constituents occurs, and this 
is accelerated if a current of some indifferent gas is employed to 
remove the hydrogen arsenide as it is formed; a small amount of 
arsenic is also deposited. When kept for several weeks at the 
ordinary temperature in a closed vessel protected from light, it is 
completely decomposed' into boron bromide, arsenic, and hydrogen. In 
contact with water, it is decomposed into boric acid, hydrogen bromide, 
hydrogen arsenide, and a small amount of free arsenic. Concentrated 
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stilpiiiiric acid has no apparenb action, but concentrated nitric acid 
produces violent oxidation. Arsenic trichloride reacts with the com- 
pound, even at 50'^. Ammonia at 10*^ yields the compound 
dWE^. J. J. S. 

The Reversible Reaction COg -f H^^'CO -f- HqO. By Octave 
Boudouabd {£uU. Soc. Ohim.^ 1901, [hi], 25, 484 — 489). — A mixture 
of equal volumes of dry carbon dioxide and hydrogen was heated in a 
porcelain vessel at 850° and 1100°, and an analysis made at the end 
of each experiment of the mixture of carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
hydrogen, and aqueous vapour produced. The results obtained are in 
fair accordance with Le Chatelier’s formula (Abstr., 1900, ii, 199) for 
the equilibrium of gaseous mixtures, the differences observed being 
probably due to the condensation of water in the cold portion of the 
porcelain vessel and, at the higher temperature, to the passage of 
hydrogen through the walls of the porcelain vessel. The pressure has 
no influence on the equilibrium, since the numbers of reacting and 
produced molecules are equal. The reaction is of interest in connection 
with the manufacture of air and water gas. bT. L. 

New Researches on the Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on 
Silver Oxide. By Maecellin P. E. Beethelot {Commit, rmd,^ 1901, 
132, 897 — 904). — New experiments confirm the author’s earlier com 
elusions {Abstr., 1880, 441 ; 1899, ii, 149) that the action of 
hydrogen peroxide on precipitated silver oxide results in the formation 
of silver peroxide, part of which decomposes into silver and 

oxygen, and part into silver oxide and oxygen, whilst a third part 
combines with the silver oxide so produced and forms an intermediate 
oxide, Ag 402 . The latter decomposes into silver oxide and oxygen. 
There are three distinctly recognisable stages in the reaefcion, but they 
are not very sharply defined. If the decomposition is rapid and there 
are sudden locaFelevatioiis of temperature, the silver peroxide tends to 
decompose completely into silver and oxygen. G. H. B. 

Theory Technical Processes. By Guido BodlInder and P, 
Beeull{^{A angew, Ohem,, 1901, 14, 381 — 390, and 405 — 413). — In 
the aaa5monia~soda process, sodium chloride, carbon dioxide, calcium 
and water yield calcium chloride and sodium hydrogen 
^ carbonate. The reverse change takes place when solutions of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate and calcium chloride are mixed. It is shown, however, 
that the reaction represented by the equation HCl -i- NallCO^ (solid) 
= 002 + HgO-f NaOi (solid) is accompanied by an absorption of heat 
amounting to 4020 cal. Prom the known dissociation of carbonic acid 
into the ions HGO 3 and II, and their solubility in water and the solu- 
bility of sodium hydrogen carbonate in solutions of sodium chloride, the 
authors have calculated the pi'essure under which carbon dioxide must 
be forced into a saturated solution of sodium chloride in order to bring 
about the reverse change and cause the separation of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate. This pressure is 3 ’3 million atmospheres. 

Prom this pressure, the mechanical work required to bring about 
the reverse change can be calculated ; for gram*moIecular proportions, 
it amounts to 3*894 x 10^ gr, cm. 


28—2 
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By detfermiiiing the E.M.F, of a galvanic element , 

Blatifinm | H + COg | HCl(0’12iV)+ saturated NaCl aq. | solutioti of 
IfaCi + NaHOOg (saturated for each) | H + COg [ Platinunij 
the electric energy of the reaction between hydrochloric acid and sodium 
hydrogen carbonate can be estimated; for a pressure of carbon dioxide 
of I atmosphere, the electric energy is 38180 Joule =^3*894 x 10^ gr. 
cm. Thus, although the chemical reaction is accompanied by an 
absorption of heat, free energy is developed. The temperature coeffi- 
cient of the calculated from the heat change and the electro- 

motive force, is 0*001935, which agrees with the experimental value 
0*00205. 

The solubility of sodium hydrogen carbonate in solutions of sodium 
chloride is measured, and agrees very well with the values calculated 
from the law of lowering of solubility (Hernst) for low concentrations 
of sodium chloride. With high concentrations, the experimental 
lowering of solubility is found to be far greater than the calculated 
values, K* J. P. O. 

Spontaneous Crystallisation of the Hydrate ITa^SO^jlGH^O 
from Saturated Solutions of Sodium Sulphate. Limit of the 
Metastable State in these Solutions. By Louis C. de Ooppet 
{Bull. Sqg. 1901, [iii], 25 , 388 — 393). — When a saturated solu- 

tion of sodium sulphate is sufficiently cooled, spontaneous crystallis- 
ation always occurs, even under conditions which preclude the access 
of crystalline nuclei from the atmosphere, and it was shown by the 
author, in 1872, that this takes place between siiqtf wide limits of 
temperature as from —13'^ to + 6^. More recent observations, details 
of which are given in the paper, show that the formation of the hydrate 
lTa 2 SO 4 , 10 H 2 O frequently occurs at 8 * 5 ^, and has once been observed 
to take place at about 12° The results are in accord with the con- 
clusions formerly arrived at {Ann. Ghim. Fhjs., 1875, [v], 6, 275), that 
the time required for the spontaneous crystallisation oi a supersatur- 
ated solution decreases as the temperature decreases and the concen- 
tration increases. No precise distinction can be drawn between the 
two conditions, termed by Ostwald the metastable state, in which the 
presence of a crystalline nucleus is required for crystallisatiCjA,, and 
the labile state, in which crystallisatton may occur spontaneously. • ' 

N. L. 

Decomposition of Ammonium Nitrite. By Budolp Weo- 
SCHEIDEB {Zeit. ph^sikaL Ghem.^ 1901, 30, 543 — 545).-— Owing to the 
fact that the decomposition of ammonium nitrite solutions is accelerated 
by the addition of a salt having a common ion, Angeli and Boeris 
(Abstr., 1893, ii, 155) considered the reaction to be due to the undis- 
sociated molecules, but the author points out that the above facts equally 
support the view that the reaction takes place between the two ions. 

. L. M. J. 

Crystallised Calcium Oxide. By Adolphe Jouye {Gompt. rend.^ 
1901, 132, 1117 — 1118), — When ealeiiim chloride and carbon are 
heated in an electric furnace under such conditions that the formation' 
of calcium carbide is incomplete, a small quantity of calcium oxide is 
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usually obtained in the form of transparent, acicular prisms of sp. gr. 
2»5. a H. B. 

Calciuni Snlplio-altiminates and the Decomposition of Mari- 
time Structures made of Portland Cement. By Or^zio Rebuffat 
{GazzeUa,l^Ql^^l/i^ 55 — 57). — The author describes a series of ex- 
periments on the action of solutions of magnesium salts and sodium 
chloride, and of sea-water on calcium siilpho-aluminates, aliiminates, and 
silicates. The results show that the formation of sulpho-aluminates in 
cement immersed in sea-water is only transitory, and only takes place 
to a very slight extent, so that the disgregation of the cement cannot 
be due to this action. Further, sodium chloride has a disintegrating 
action on the aluminates and on the sulpho-aluminates. T. H. P. 

Barium Hydride. By Antoine Guntz {Compt. rend,, 1901, 132, 
963 — 966). — Barium hydride, BaHg, a compound whose existence was 
first indicated by Winkler (Abstr., 1890, 452), is prepared by heating 
barium amalgam, contained in an iron boat at 1400'^ in a current of 
hydrogen ; it forms a grey, crystalline mass, having a sp. gr. 4*21 at 
The compound melts at 1200° and at 1400° in a current of hydrogen, 
slowly volatilises without decomposition yielding a green vapour ; 
it is decomposed by water, giving rise to barium hydroxide and hydro- 
gen. When heated in nitrogen, it evolves hydrogen and becomes 
converted into the corresponding nitride, BagNg, the latter compound 
being contaminated with a large amount of the iron nitride, FegNTg, 
produced under these conditions by the interaction of nitrogen and 
the material of the iron boat. These two nitrides are isomorphous, for 
the mixture is homogeneous and well crystallised. The amount of the 
iron compound produced increases with the temperature, and a similar 
phenomenon is j^bserved when lithium nitride is prepared in an iron 
or nickel vessel. G. T. M. 

Radioactive Lead. By Karl A. Hofmann and Eduard Strauss 
(Ben, 1901, 34, 907 — 913. See this voL,®ii, 19, 216). — Continuing 
their researcl>es on the pure lead sulphate,” isolated from broggerite, 
the authow" have separated two ** elements,” of which the probable 
atomic ^;g^ights are 100’92 and 171*96. The first of these forms a 
ve ).Iow ^' sulphate, and has little influence on the radioactivity of the 
The strong radioactivity of the sulphate of the other 
“element” is lost when it is converted into the sulphide, but returns 
when the sulphide is reconverted into the sulphate. The paper con- 
cludes with a discussion of the connection between radioactivity and 
phosphorescence, and between radioactivity and the Becquerel rays. 

R. H. P. 

Alloys made in the Electric Furnace. By Lewis P. Hamilton 
and Edgar F. Smith (B. Amer, Ghem. Soc.^ 1901, 23, 151 — 155). — ^Tha 
electric furnace employed consisted of two graphite crucibles, placed 
one within the other, the space between being filled with magnesia ; it 
was provided with two carbon poles, of which the negative was inserted 
through the side of the crucible at about 3 cm. from the bottom. By 
means of this apparatus, the authors have prepared a number of alloys 
containing chiefly the following elmnents ; copper, molybdenum, iron, 
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chromium^ alumimum, tungsten, titanium, columbiiim, and tantalum, 
Tbe analysis of each alloy is appended. E, G. 

Blow Alteration in Copper Alloys in Contact with. Air and 
Alkali CMorides, By Maecellin P. Beethelot (Ann, CUm, 
1901, [vii], 22, 457 — 460, Compare 1895, [vii], 4, 552). — 
Copper alloys, immersed in a sodium chloride solution in contact with 
air, are slowly disintegrated the copper being converted into the basic 
chloride, 3CiiO,OuOl24H20, corresponding with atacamite; this salt 
reacts with a further quantity of copper, giving rise to cuprous oxide 
and sodium cuprous chloride, the latter compound being reconverted 
into the basic salt by atmospheric oxidation. The other metals of the 
alloy are also oxidised, and are found partly precipitated and partly in 
solution. Antique objects now composed of copper oxide were in all 
probability originally made of some copper alloy, and owe their present 
composition to the preceding reactions, the oxygen replacing the other 
constituents of the alloy without altering their contours. G. T. M. 

Presence of Acid Snlphate of Copper in Mixtures of 
A<iueoiis Solutions of Sulphuric Acid and Copper Sulphate. 
By Ghaeles E. Lindsay (Trans, Kov, Scot, Inst, Sci, 1900, 10, 
205 — 210). — The amount of alkali required to cause precipitation of 
copper hydroxide agrees with that necessary for the neutralisation of the 
sulphuric acid known to be present. There is thus no evidence of the 
existence of copper hydrogen sulphate in the solution. The specific 
gravity of the mixture is less than the mean value for the specific 
gravities of the sulphuric acid and copper sulphate /solutions, which 
agrees with Eavre and Valson's observations (Comj:^, rencL^ 1873, 77, 
907) on mixtures of copper and potassium sulphates. J. McC. 

Behaviour of Fluorides of the heavy Metals in Solution. 
By A. Jaeoer (leit. miorg. Chem.^ 1901, 27, 22^-40), — Mercuric 
fluoride is hydrolysed in solution to the extent of about 80 per cent., and 
this hydrolysis is evidence for the formula HoE^ for hyJrofiuoric acid. 
Cupric fluoride is hydrolysed to a much less extent. The solubility of 
mercuric oxide and cupric oxide in hydrofluoric acid is decreased by 
the addition of potassium fluoride, which proves the non-exiitence of 
complex fluorides.' 

Oadmium fluoride is soluble to the amount of 0*3 gram-moL in 1000 
c.c. of water, and slightly more soluble in hydrofluoric acid. 

Lead fluoride is very slightly soluble in dilute hydrofluoric acid, but 
Insoluble in stronger acid. Lead hydroxide decomposes the alkali 
haloids until equilibrium is obtained with the free alkali, depending on 
the solubility of the lead haloids j it also appears to form complex 
compounds with the lead haloids. E. 0. B. 

Mercury lodoantimonide. By Albert Geanoee (Comp, rend,^ 
1901, 132, 1115 — 1116). — Mercury iodoantimonide, HgjjSb 4 , 2 Hgl 2 , is 
obtained in grey, lustrous, biittie, prismatic ciystals by heating mercury 
at 300° in sealed tubes with a slight excess of antimony triiodide, 
and removing mercuric iodide from the product by .treatment 
with strong solution of sodium sulphite. When heated, the 
iodoantimonide is decomposed into mercuric iodide, mercury, and anti- 
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mony ; it is readily attacked by chlorine, bromine, nitric acid, and hot 
sulphuric acid, but not by hydrochloric acid. It is also decomposed 
by a warm solution of ferric chloride, and is reduced by zinc and 
dilute sulphuric acid, especially on heating. 0. H. B. 

PraseodymitHn. By Carl yon Scheele {Zeit. cmorg. Ch&m,, 1901, 
27, 53 — 57).— A criticism of Muthmann’s work (Abstr., 1900, ii, 18). 
A spectroscopic examination of the praseodymium oxide employed in 
the author^s previous work shows that it is free from lanthanum. 

E. 0. E. 

Zirconinm Barth in Euxenite from Brevig. By Karl A, 
Hofmann and W. Prandtl {Ber., 1901, 34, 1061- — 1069). — In ex- 
tracting the small quantities of lead from euxenite from Brevig 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 216 ; this vol., ii, 19), a zhconium earth was found in 
the residue of sulphates, the properties of which indicated the presence 
of the oxide of an unknown metal. The separation of the latter com- 
pound from the zirconia is described. 

The oxide, which the authors term provisionally ‘ eiixenium earth,' is 
white, and, after ignition, is only sparingly soluble in acids. When 
fused with sodium hydrogen sulphate, treated with sulphuric acid, and 
evaporated to dryness, a residue is obtained which yields a colourless 
solution. On the addition of an alkali to the solution, a white, tloc- 
culent precipitate is produced which is insoluble in excess. With 
hydrogen peroxide, a white precipitate is gradually formed. Oxalic 
acid yields no precipitate. If a solution of the chloride is treated with 
zinc and hydrochloric acid, no coloration is produced. When tannic 
acid is added to a faintly acid solution, a yellowish-brown precipitate is 
obtained. Potassium ferrocyanide gives, after a few minutes, a brown 
precipitate. Thm oxide differs from that of zirconium in yielding a 
precipitate witl>f excess of ammonium carbonate and in giving no 
coloration with? turmeric. Determinations of the equivalent by means 
of the sulphate gave 44'4 — 44*5, whence the atomic weight calculated 
for a quadriAlent element would be 177-6 — 178. 

In addition to the ‘ euxeniiim earth,' small quantities of another 
N.n^o^##ibstance are present, which furnishes a yellow chloride ; its 
solpions yield a brownish-yellow precipitate with potassium ferro- 
Sipiai^nide, and are reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid with pi’oduction 
of a greenish-brown coloration ; it is perhaps related to tantalum, but 
possesses a pronounced basic character’. 

Analyses of specimens of euxenite (I) from Arendai and (II) from 
Brevig gave the following results : 


Loss on Ytterbium and 



Ignition. 

SiOa. 

TiO.. 

STbsO.,. 

PbO. 

Cerium oxides. 

I. 

1-91 

0*19 

17-35 

33-56 

1‘07 

35-34 

II. 

2*06 

20-94 

20-72 

10-79 

0'43 

21‘90 


U-As- 

Zi'O.. 

PCoO,. 

AIA. 

CaO. 

Total 

I. 

4-37 

1-36 

1-68 

3-71 

— 

100»28 

II. 

2*93 

1-97 

9-27 

9-22 

0-67 

100-90 


The constituent of the euxenite fron^ Brevig calculated as zirconia 
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contained ^ eiixeniiini earth * to the extent of about one-half of its 
weight. E. G, 

Heat of Rapid Combustion of Alumininm. By M'arcellin 
F, E. Berthelot (Am. Ghim. Fhys,, 1901, 22 , [vii], 479 — 482). — 
The heat of combustion of aluminium has hitherto been determined 
indirectly, as it is not readily burnt in a calorimeter even with com- 
pressed oxygen in the presence of camphor. A mixture of aluminium, 
alummium carbide, camphor, and gun-cotton can, however, be com- 
pletely oxidised, and the heat of formation of aluminium oxide deduced 
from this experiment is 380 ‘2 CaL, that of the hydrated substance 
being 393*0 CaL G. T. M. 

Aluminium Alloys : Combination of Aluminium and 
Tungsten. By LtoN Guiblet (Compt.rend., 1901, 132 , 1112 — 1115). 
— An intimate mixture of tungstic anhydride with finely divided 
aluminium was placed in a crucible brasqued with magnesium oxide, 
and ignited by means of a mixture of barium peroxide and aluminium, 
when a somewhat violent combustion occurs. In this way, crystallised 
alloys of tungsten and aluminium are obtained, the composition of which 
depends on that of the original mixture. If the latter is between that 
required to produce theoretically AIWjq and Al^W respectively, the 
product is AiWg ; if between AlW and Aij^W, the product is Ai 4 W j 
if between AlgW and AlWg, the product is AlgW. 

In analysing the alloys AlWo and AlgW, sodium peroxide was found 
to be the best reagent for attacking them, as they are but little soluble 
in aqua regia, which, however, readily dissolves the alloy Al^W. 

C. H. B. 

Action of Heat on Potassium Permanganate. By George 
Eudorp {Zeit. anorg, 1901, 27 , 58 — 61). — When potassium 

permanganate is heated over a bunsen burner the decomposition which 
takes place may be represented by the equation lOKMnO^ = SKgMnO^ + 
TMnOg-P 6 O 2 + SKgO, or there are formed 12*14 per cent, oxygen, 
37*42 per cent, potassium manganate and 38*51 per cent, manganese 
dioxide. E. C. E. 

Rate of Bissolution of Iron in Hydrochloric Acid. By James 
T, CoRROY (/. Bqq. Ohem, Ind,^ 1901, 20 , 316 — 320). — When iron 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid, the rate of dissolution is initially slow 
during the ** period of induction (Spring and Yan Aubel, Abstr., 1887, 
1074), then attains a maximum value, and afterwards diminishes; in 
the following statements, the term rate of action refers to the 
maximum rate of action, this being determined by measuring the 
maximum rate at which hydrogen is evolved from thin plates of iron 
of equal area immersed in acid of different concentrations and at 
different temperatures. Curves are given showing the influence of 
these conditions on the rate of dissolution; as the concentration 
increases the rate of action increases in geometrical progression over 
a considerable range^’^ in such manner that the rate of dissolution is 
doubled for each increase of 30 grains of hydrogen chloride per litre. 
A similar law connects the rate of dissolution and temperature, the 
former being doubled for each 10° rise of the latter for concentrations 
between 35 and 216 grams of hydrogen chloride per litre* 
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Wlien traces of arseriio’''are present in the acid used, the rate of 
dissolution is considerably diminished ; when present in larger quan- 
tities, the iron becomes completely covered with a film of arsenic, and 
action almost completely ceases, even in the case of the more concen- 
trated acids. W. A, D. 

Oxides of Cobalt. By Eewin Huttner {^eit cmorg, Ghem., 
1901,27, 81 — 124). — Cobalt sulphate when oxidised by means of {a) 
potassium persulphate in alkaline solution, (5) ammonium persulphate 
in acid solution, (c) ammonium persulphate in alkaline solution, or [d) 
chlorine gas, yields only the cobaltic oxide Go^Og. The state of 
hydration of the precipitated oxide depends on conditions which have 
not been ascertained and the various products obtained were : 
00.03,21120 ; 2 Co 203,3H20 ; and 300203,51120. 

When oxidised by sodium hypochlorite, a product is obtained which 
contains more oxygen than OogOg and corresponds approximately with 
Coj20ig. An alkaline solution of potassium cobalt sulphate, when 
oxidised with excess of iodioe, gives a black precipitate of CoOg. If 
less iodine be used, a less highly oxidised compound is obtained. The 
electrolysis of a solution containing cobalt sulphate and a large amount 
of potassium chloride yields the same oxide, namely, O02O3, as oxidation 
by means of chlorine. It is therefore only by the direct application 
of hypochlorite that a higher state of oxidation than that represented 
by CogOg is reached. 

Coehn and Salomon (Abstr., 1899, ii, 127) have suggested that a 
separation of cobalt and nickel may be carried out by electrolytically 
depositing cobalt superoxide at the anode. The author finds that on 
electrolysing a neutral solution of cobalt sulphate, a precipitate is 
formed 4t the anode but is quickly redissolved (by the acid liberated). 
To prevent th^he-solution the whole was kept continually neutral by 
the gradual amition of sodium carbonate, and the precipitate so formed 
was found ^ be O02O3. Ooelm^s surmise of the production of the 
superoxide P consequently not confirmed, J. McG. 

Som^pdbait Reactions. By Eduard Donath {Zeit, anal Ghem,, 
137 — 141). — The majority of text- books ignore the solu- 
cobaltous hydroxide in concentrated alkali hydroxide solutions 
however, Eeichel, Abstr., 1881, 194 ; also 1893, ii, 468), On 
adding ’either a soluble or insoluble cobalt salt, or any cobalt ore after 
roasting, to a hot 80 per cent, solution of potassium hydroxide, a blue 
solution is obtained. Cupric oxide gives a similar blue solution under 
the same conditions. The two can be distinguished as follows : 
addition of an alkali tartrate somewhat deepens the colour of the 
copper solution but nearly decolorises that of cobalt, leaving very 
strong solutions slightly reddish ; addition of potassium cyanide 
decolorises the copper solution completely, but leaves the cobalt 
solution yellowish, and this yellow solution, when in contact with air, 
rapidly acquires a deep brown colour. Whilst with aqueous alkali 
solutions the cobalt compound added is never wholly redissolved, a 
mixture containing glycerol gives no precipitate with a cobalt salt, 
either in the cold or oh boiling. The blue solution produced in this 
case becomes green by absorption of oxygen or by addition of hydrogen 
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peroxide* The author suggests that the blue solution contains 
potassium cobaltite, Co(OK) 2 j in a non-ionised condition. M. J. S. 

Uranium -Nitrate and Sulphate. By William Oechsner be 
CoNiNCK {Bull Accd. Roy. Belg., 1901, 3, 222 — 226. Compare this 
voL, ii, 104, 105, 164, 165). — Ilraniuni nitrate crystals lose H^O at 
100°, the second mol. between 100° and 115°, and the third between 
115° and 130° On heating at 255°, they decompose, giving nitrogen 
peroxide and oxygen and leave a solid residue of uranium sesquioxide. 

Solutions of uranium nitrate in hydrohromic acid solution (sp. gr. 
1*21) have the following sp. gr . : 

Temp. 16*8". 15‘2A 17 *4^ 14*7°. 15*3". 

Percentage of dissolv’'ed salt 1 2 3 4 5 

Sp. gr. (H^O-l) 1*2122 1*2168 1*2198 1*2250 1*2305 

The sp. heat of a 10 per cent, solution is 0’946. An 8 per cent, 
solution has n. 1*338, a 10 per cent, solution n. 1*348, and a 12 per 
cent, solution?^. 1*364. 

ITranium sulphate loses 1 *5 H^O at 100° and at 110 — 115° another 0*6 
moL is expelled. At 175°, the third mol. is driven off. At a dull red 
heat, the salt is decomposed and leaves a residue which consists of a 
mixture of the oxides IJgOg and UgO^. Heated rapidly it gives a 
residue of the black oxide, J. SicC. 

Studies on Solutions of Stannous Salts. II. The Oxida- 
tion of Solutions of Stannous Chloride by means of Free 
Oxygen. By Stewart W. Young («7. Amer. Ckem. Boo., 1901, 23, 
119 — 147. Compare this voL, ii, 318).— A solution of stannous 
chloride was thoroughly shaken with pure oxygen in a ffask by means 
of a specially devised apparatus ; the decrease in the volume of the 
oxygen for definite periods of time was measured by means of a gas 
burette, the temperature being kept constant. The residual stannous 
chloride was titrated with solution of potassium dichromate. 

It was found that the velocity constant increases considerably 
during the first thirty or forty minutes, but that if semi-normal 
hydrochloric acid is added to the solution this acceleration is much 
less marked ; the values obtained vary greatly in different series of 
experiments, but for a given series in which the stannous chloride is 
of the same strength throughout, the increase is approximately pro- 
portional to the concentration of the hydrochloric acid. These facts 
find their simplest explanation in the supposition that the hydro- 
chloric acid produced by the reaction tends to diminish the proportion 
of stannous chloride hydrolysed. 

The rate of oxidation increases to a certain extent with the age of 
the solution ; solutions kept for some time in previously exhausted 
sealed tubes, exhibited a rate of oxidation moi’e than double that of a 
solution prepared in the flask immediately before the experiment. If 
a tube of the solution was opened and left for about 20 minutes 
in the air, different portions of the solution gave results in approximate 
agreement ; but if the tube was not opened until immediately before 
an experiment, and the first portion introduced at once into the appar- 
atus, this first portion invariably yielded higher results than succeed- 
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ing porhionSj whilst the results of the latter agreed fairly well with 
one another. 

Experiments carried out in order to determine if re-exhaustion of 
the tube would remove the agent which caused the depression in the 
rate of oxidation showed that it had no "apparent effect ; light also 
has no appreciable influence on the reaction. 

The reaction between stannous chloride and oxygen hence appears 
to foe extremely sensitive to small quantities of substances with which 
the reagents may come in contact in the ordinary methods of manipu- 
lation ; the influence of a number of such substances was therefore 
investigated. It was found that india-rubber, sulphur, hydrogen sul- 
phide, salts of iron and copper, and alcohol cause an acceleration in 
the rate of oxidation, whilst salts of manganese and chromium, 
tobacco smoke and extract, brucine, morphine, nicotine, mannitol, 
aniline and potassium cyanide produce a retardation ; pyridine and 
phenol do not exert any considerable influence. E, G-. 

Metathorio Acid and Metathoriuni Oxychloride. By Henry 
P. Stevens {ZeiL anorg, Ghem., 1901, 27, 41 — 62). — A repetition of 
Locke’s AYork (Abstr., 1895, ii, 49) shows that the formula of meta- 
thorium oxide is not ThgO.-, but ThOo ; that is, it has the same com- 
position as ordinary thorium oxide. 

Metathorium oxide, prepared by heating the oxalate, when treated 
with dry hydrogen chloride, is converted into oxychloride which con- 
tains chlorine varying from 0*61 to 10 per cent., according to the 
amount of water contained in the metathorium oxide. Metatliorium 
oxide, like silicic acid, retains water persistently, but when it is -dried 
by heating in a current of dry air it is no longer acted on by hydrogen 
chloride. The ^motion which takes place between the oxide contain- 
ing water and chlorine corresponds with the formula Th 02 ,xThCl 4 for 
the oxychloiide 

Metathorjfc oxychloride is a white, hygroscopic powder which 
dissolvesjp%ate^^ to a clear solution when it contains 9 to 10 per 
cent. oi®iorine ; the preparations with less chlorine yield a more or 
less pmlescent solution. It has an acid reaction, is insoluble in 
alcohol, dissolves in alcohol containing a small quantity of 
I^Ker, behaves towards reagents in a similar manner to metastaunic 
chloride, and is precipitated by many normal salts and by excess of 
acid, this precipitation taking place more easily the less chlorine it 
contains. When treated with silver nitrate, it does not give a pre- 
cipitate of silver chloride. 

Metathorium hydroxide, or metathoric acid, prepared by precipitat- 
ing the oxychloride with ammonia, unlike thoric acid, does not absorb 
carbon dioxide from ‘the air, and is less basic. It is gradually con- 
verted into thoric acid when allowed to remain in contact with water, 
and dissolves in mineral acids if an excess of agid is carefully avoided. 
When prepared from a metaoxychloride rich in chlorine, it I’equires 
more acid for solution than when prepared from a compound poor in 
chlorine, and a solution of metaoxychloride requires more acid to 
precipitate it as the percentage of chlorine increases, The author 
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poiats out the similarity between metathoric acid and metastannic 
acid. E. C. E. 

Rhodiiiro. Alums. The Separation of Rhodium from Iridium. 
By Abgusto Picgiki and L, Mahiko [ZeiU anorg, Chem.^ 1901, 27, 
62 — 71). — Rliodiiim alums are obtained by mixing a suipbiiric acid 
solution of yellow rhodium sesquioxide with the alkali sulphate, and 
allowing the mixture to crystallise. The conditions under which these 
alums are formed are, that only about two-thirds of the theoretical 
quantity of alkali sulphate and an excess of sulphuric acid are present, 
and that the solutions are not heated at too high a temperature. 

Rhodium cmskim alurtii Eh2(S04).,CsoS04,24:E20, is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, much more so in warm water, melts at 110 — 111% and 
when dried at 180 — 250° turns brown, with a loss of a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid, but is still completely soluble in water. The corre- 
sponding ruhidiuui, ammonium, and ihcdlium salts are 

described. These salts all form characteristic, transparent, regular 
crystals of a more or less deep yellow colour, and are more soluble 
than the ordinary alums. 

Ethodium is easily separated from iridium by adding to a solution 
of the sulphates a solution of csesium sulphate ; the rhodium csesium 
sulphate is, after recrystallisation, -quite free from iridium. By sub- 
jecting the solution of the alum to electrolysis, the rhodium is easily 
obtained in a pure state, and the cjesium sulphate which remains in 
Folution can be employed for another precipitation of the alum. 

E. G. E. 
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Crystallised Stannite from Bolivia. By Leonard J. Spencer 
with analyses by George T. Prior {Min, Mag,, 1901, 13, 54 — 65). — 
At various times, no less than four types of symmetry have been 
ascribed to the rare and indistinct crystals of stannite, the one at 
present usually accepted being tetrahedral-cubic. The distinct crystals 
from Oruro, Bolivia, now described, are associated with mispiekel, 
andorite, augelite, chalcostibite, jamesonite, pyrites, «fec. ; they are 
sealenohedral-tetragonal, with ( 001 ) : ( 101 ) = 44°30'. Usually three 
crystals are twinned together on (101) and (011), giving rise to pseudo- 
tetrahedral-cubic groups. Twinning also takes place on (111), as in 
cubic crystals. The colour is iron-black, with a bright metallic to sub- 
adamantine lustre ; streak, black. The mean of two analyses, which 
are the first that have been made on crystallised material, is given 
under I ; under II is given the composition of the stannite after 
deducting 8*58 per cent, of admixed andorite. This agrees with the 
formula, CugFeSnS^, usually given for the mineral. 

CiL Fe. Sn. 8b. Pb. Ag. S. Total. 8p.gr 

U 28*56 25*21 3*71 2*06 0*88 27*83 99T8 — 

II. 3L53 , 12-06 27-83 28-59 _ 100*00 4*45 
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In tlie symmetry, peculiar twin-laws, and angles, stannite, 
(CuFeS 2 ,CuSDS 2 ), is crystallograpbically almost identical with copper 
pyrites (0iiFeS2). Indistinct crystals of stannite are described from 
two other Bolivian localities and from Cornwall. L. S. 

Melonite. By Arthur Dieseldorff {Centr, Min ,, 1901, 168 — 170)* 
—The following is the mean of three new analyses by P. Georgi of 
selected melonite from Worturpa, South Australia (compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 283, 664). Sp. gr. 7‘36. There is about 3 per cent, of selenium. 

Te(Se). hTi, Co. Ee. Al. Bi. Ag. Aii. Ca. Total. 

80-17 16*73 0-75 1*33 0*29 0*04 O-OS 0-32 0*12 99-83 

These results agree with the formula NiTeg, in which the nickel is 
partly replaced by iron and cobalt, and the tellurium by selenium. 

This formula, MTeg, in place of the old formula Ni^Teg, has already 
been given by Hillebrand for Californian melonite (Abstr., 1900, ii, 
22). The mineral is sometimes found as six-sided plates with a 
perfect cleavage parallel to the plane of the plate ; for this reason it 
may belong to the sylvanite group. L. J. S. 

Tellurides of Gold and Silver from Western Australia. By 
P. Krusch (Centr. Min., 1901, 199 — 202). — The tellurides of the 
Coolgardie goJd-field occur as veins in a schistose amphibolite; the 
upper, oxidised portions of the veins carry free gold. Sylvanite 
(compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 503), of a silver-white colour and with a 
perfect cleavage in one direction, gave analysis I, by Woibling, 
agreeing with formula (Au,Ag)Te 2 . Oalaverite (compare Absfcr., 
1898, ii, 385), of a pale bronze-yellow colour wdth a yeiio wish-grey 
streak and conchoidal fracture, gave II ; formula ( Au, Ag^Tog* Petzite, 
steel-grey to iron-black with conchoidal fracture, gave III ; formula 
(Ag,Au) 2 Te ; this occurs very abundantly. Another mineral, differing 
somewhat from petzite in appearance, is almost blue-grey and has 
indications of a cleavage : this gave the results under IV (contains 
also Sb 0*12, Zn 0*04) ; formula (Ag,Au)rTeg. 



An, 

Ag. 

Cii. 

Fo. 

Hi. 

Te. 

Sc. 

S. 

Gangue. 

Total. 

I. 

28-55 

9-76 

0*32 

0-06 

0*10 

60-83 

0-20 

0-09 

0-05 

99-96 

II. 

37*54 

2*06 

0*29 

0*09 

0-07 

68*63 

1*13 

OMO 

0-23 

100-14 

III. 

24-33 

40*70 

0*10 

0*07 

0*08 

32-60 

1-45 

0-26 

0-12 

99-71 

IV. 

15-06 

45*95 

1-16 

0-08 

0-06 

36*90 

— 

0-46 

0-22 

100-04 


Associated with these tellurides, and somewhat resembling them in 
appearance, is a copper ore which gave the following results on 
analysis ; the atomic ratios Cu(ZaFe) : As(Sb) : S = 78 : 27 : 90, ap- 
proach those of enargite (CugAsS^). 

Cu. Ag. All. ¥e. Zn. Hi. Tb. S. As. Sb. Te. Gangue. 

41*69 0-22 0T2 4*76 2*68 0*16 0*10 28*43 16*87 4*30 0*05 0*26 

L. J. S. 

Quarts and Gelatinous Silicic Acid from the Simplon 
Tunnel. By Giorgio Bvezia {£eit. Kryst. Min., 1901, 34, 289 — 290 ; 
from Atti R. Accad, Sci. Torino^ 1899, 34, 705 — 713). — A crevice 10 
cm. wide in the gneiss of the Simplon Tunnel is filled with a gelatinous 
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substance resembliBg vaselin in appearance. Embedded in this are 
iiumerotis extremely minute quartz crystals, small rbomboliedra of 
ankerite, and a few crystals of pyrites and scales of mica. The aiikerite 
lias the coiiipositioiijOaCO.:^, 59*55 jMgOOg, 20*90 ^EeOOg, 19*55 == 100*00. 
The gelatinous substance loses water on exposure to the air, and about 
48 per cent, at 100^; at a red heat there is a further loss of 4*4 per 
cent. The calcined material contains 93 per cent, of silica. The sub- 
stance is only slightly soluble in warm potassium hydroxide, and the 
insoluble portion is not affected by bydrochloric acid or by hot con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. This residue has the composition, SiO^, 57*53 ; 
AlgO^, with a trace of Fe^Og, 38*02 ; CaO,MgO, 4*45 = 100*00. It is, 
therefore concluded that the substance is a mechanical mixture of 
silicic acid and aluminium hydroxide, both in a colloidal condition. 
The resistance of the aluminium hydroxide to acids and alkalis is ex- 
plained by it having remained for a long period in contact with water. 
Gelatinous silicic acid which has been in contact with water for several 
years is also not immediately dissolved by potassium hydroxide ; and 
that now described from tbe Simplon Tunnel probably represents a 
stage in the passage to quartz. L. J. S. 

Analysis of Limonite from Monte Yalerio. By E, Manasse 
(Froc. mrh. Soc. Toscana ScL 1899, 12, 21 — 22). — Analysis of 
limonite gave : 

ILO. SiO.% SO-. AlsOg. Fe^Og. Total. Sp. gr. 

13*28 1*24 1*32 1*91 81*15 98*90 3*32 

also traces of CaO, P 2 ^ 5 j As^O^. L. J. S. 

MarsMte, Miersite and lodyrite. By Leonard J. Spencer 
(3£m. Mag,, 1901, 13, 38 — 53). — A description is given of crystals of 
marshite, miersite and lodyrite from Broken Hill, Hew South Wales, 
Marshite, Gol (Abstr., 1895, ii, 504), and the new mineral miei^site, 
{Ag,Cu)I, ai*e tetrahedral -cubic with crystallographic characters iden- 
tical with those of zinc-blende. The crystals of iodyrite are oi two 
types : («) hexagonal plates or prisms, (h) pseudo-cubic crystals of tetra- 
hedral habit, like marshite and miersite, but really consisting of four 
simple rhombohedx’al crystals twinned together ; the former have been 
formed below 146° (assuming atmospheric pressure), and the latter at a 
temperature higher than this. AVben miei-site is fused on a micro- 
scope slide, two distinct changes in state are to be observed during the 
cooling, and by comparing these changes with those shown by copper 
iodide and silver iodide in known proportions, the composition of mier- 
site is deduced as probably being 4AgI,CuI. This appears to be a 
molecular compound, which on one hand mixes isoniorphously with 
marshite, and on the other forms intimate and regular intergrowths 
with iodyrite of type (5). The same relation exists between miersite 
and iodyrite as between zinc-blende and wurtzite, and so far as crys- 
tallographic characters are concerned these form a perfect example of 
an isodimorphous group ; but apparently the only chemical relation 
between sainc sulphide and silver iodide is that their simplest coneeiv-^ 
able molecules contain two atoms. L. J. S. 
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Relation of Conohite to Aragonite. By Reiwhasd Brauns 
{Oeiitr, Min,^ 1901, 134 — 135). — The characters given for conchite 
(this voL, ii, 168) are sufficiently close, considering the unsatisfactory 
nature of the material available for examination 3 to those of aragonite 
to point to their identity. L. J. S, 

Manganese Minerals from Hautes-Pyrenees. By Alfred 
Lacroix {Bull. Soc, fmn^. Min.^ 1900,23,251 — 255). — The schistose 
limestones of the mountain of Serre dhAzet are impregnated with 
rhodonite, friedelite, rhodochrosite, alabandite, hiibnerite, tephroite 
and various manganese oxides. The supposed new minerals viellaurite 
( 5 Mn 003 , 2 Mn 28104 ) and torrensite (MnC 03 ,MnSi 03 ,JH 20 ) from this 
locality (Abstr., 1899, ii, 761) are shown on a microscopical examin- 
ation to be really rocks. The former consists of a mixture of grains 
of rhodochrosite (MiiCOg) and tephroite (Mn 2 Si 04 ) with a little ala- 
bandite, and the latter of rhodochrosite and rhodonite (MnSiO^) in 
part altered by hydration. L. J. S. 

Spheerocobaltite from Libiola, Italy. By A. A. Eereo {Zeit. 
KryBt.Min.^ 1901, 34, 302; from Soc, Ligustica, BgI. Nat.^ etc., 
Genova^ 1899, 10 , 264 — 268). — A specimen of quartz and chalcocite 
from Libiola, near Casarze in Liguria, is coated %vith a thin crust con- 
sisting of a mixture of chessylite, malachite and a cherry-red mineral 
shown by the following analysis to be sphserocobaltite. At 110°, there 
is a loss of 0*43 per cent, of water. 

CoO. 1120(200°). CuO. FeO. CaO. CO^. Total. 

59-68 0-25 2*87 0-90 0*18 [36-12] 100*00 

The water and copper are present as chessylite. L. J, S. 

HussaMte, a New Mineral allied to Xenotime. By E. H. 
Kraus and J. Beitinger {Zeit. Kryst. Min., 1901, 34, 268 — 277).— 
The xenotime of Battas near Biamantina in Brazil, analysed by 
Gorceix in 1886, is shown by a new analyKsis (I) not to be an ortho- 
phosphate of rare earths but a sulphato-phosphate with the formula 
The new name hussakite is given because of this 
difference in composition. It is found in sands as long prismatic 
crystals with a very good prism cleavage ; these are yellow to brown 
and transparent and quite fresh. The angles are the same as for 
ordinary xenotime. Sp. gr. 4*587. Optical determinations are given. 



S 03 . 

PsOs. 

Y, 03 . 

Er.Os, 

Gd^Og. 

FCsOg. 

Al.Oa- 

CaO. 

MgO. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

6*13 

2*68 

83-51 

27-37 

43-43 

45-86 

14-82 

13-67 

1*99 

0-42 

0*20 

4*54 

1-16 

traces 

2-56 

0*45 

•100*08 

99*70 


Analysis II (contains also SiOg 0*62, HgO 0*37) is of pyramidal 
crystals of cloudy, opaque xenotime from sands at Bandeira de Melio, 
Bahia, Brazil. This appears to be intermediate betweeen xenotime 
and hussakite. Sulphur trioxide was also found in slightly altered 
xenotime from Hittero, but not in the much altered xenotime of other 
Norwegian localities. It thus appears that hussakite is liable to 
alteration, the sulphur trioxide being extracted, and that ordinary 
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substance resembling vaselin in appearance. Embedded in tills are 
numerous extremely minute quartz crystals, small rliombohedra of 
ankerite, and a few crystals of pyrites and scales of mica. The aiikerite 
has tliecomposition,OaCO.: 5 , 50-55 jMgOOs, 20*90 ; EeOOg, 10*55 - 100 * 00 . 
The gelatinous substance loses water on exposure to the air, and about 
48 per cent, at 100°; at a red heat there is a further loss of 4*4 per 
cent. The calcined material contains 03 per cent, of silica. The sub- 
stance is only slightly soluble in warm potassium hydroxide, and the 
insoluble portion is not affected by hydiuchloric acid or by hot con- 
centrated sulphuric acid. This residue has the composition, SiO^, 57'o3 ; 
AigOg, with a trace of FegOg, 38*02 ; CaO,MgO, 4*45 = 100*00. It is, 
therefore concluded that the substance is a meclianical mixture of 
silicic acid and aluminium hydroxide, both In a colloidal condition. 
The I'esistance of the aluminium hydroxide to acids and alkalis is ex- 
plained by it having remained for a long period in contact with water. 
Gelatinous silicic acid which has been in contact with water for several 
years is also not immediately dissolved by potassium hydroxide ; and 
that now described from the Simplon Tunnel probably represents a 
stage in the passage to quartz. L. J. S. 

Analysis of Limonite from Monte Yalerio, By E, Manasse 
{Froc. verb. Soc. Toscana ScL 1899, 12, 21 — 22). — Analysis of 
limonite gave : 

HaO. SiO^. SO,. AiPa. Fep,. Total. Sp. gn 
13-28 1*24 1*32 1*01 81*15 OS-OO^" 3*32 

also traces of CaO, AS 2 O 5 . L. J. S. 

MarsMte, Miersite and lodyrite. By Leonard J. Spencer 
(J/m?,. 1901, 13, 38 — 53). — A description is given of crystals of 

marshite, miersite and iodyrite from Broken Hill, Hew South Wales, 
Marshite, Ciil (Abstr., 1895, ii, 504), and the new mineral miersite, 
{Ag,Cii)I, are tetrahedral-cubic with crystallographic characters iden- 
tical with those of zinc-blende. The crystals of iodyrite are of two 
types : (a) hexagonal plates or prisms, (5) pseudo-cubic crystals of tetra- 
hedral habit, like marshite and miersite, but really consisting of four 
simple rhombohedral crystals twinned together ; the former have been 
formed below 146° (assuming atmospheric pressure), and the latter at a 
temperature higher than this. When miersite is fused on a micro- 
scope slide, two distinct changes in state are to be observed during the 
cooling, and by comparing these changes with those shown by copper 
iodide and silver iodide in known proportions, the composition of mier- 
site is deduced as probably being 4AgI,CuI. This appears to be a 
molecular compound, which on one hand mixes isomorphously with 
marshite, and on the other forms intimate and regular intergrowths 
with iodyrite of type (h). The same relation exists between miersite 
and iodyrite as between zinc-blende and wurtzite, and so far as crys- 
tallographic characters are concerned these form a perfect example of 
an isodimorphous group ; but apparently the only chemical relation 
between zinc sulphide and silver iodide is that their simplest conceiv- 
able molecules contain two atoms, L. J, S. 
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Relation of ConcMte to Aragonite. By Beinharb Brauns 
{Gentr. Min,^ IDOl, 134 — 135). — Tiie characters given for conchite 
(this vol.j iij 168) are sufficiently close, considering the unsatisfactory 
nature of the material available for examination, to those of aragonite 
to point to their identity. L. J. S. 

Manganese Minerals from Hantes-Pyrenees. By Alfred 
Lacroix (Bull, Soc. frane^, Min,^ 1900,23,251 — 255). — The schistose 
limestones of the mountain of Serre d’Azet are impregnated with 
rhodonite, friedelite, rhodochrosite, alabandite, hiibnerite, tephroite 
and various manganese oxides. The supposed new minerals viellaurite 
(5MnC03,2Mn2Si04) and torrensite (MnCOgjMnSiOgjJHoO) from this 
locality (Abstr., 1899, ii, 761) are shown on a microscopical examin- 
ation to be really rocks. The former consists of a mixture of grains 
of rhodochrosite (MnCOg) and tephroite (MiigSiO^) with a little ala- 
bandite, and the latter of rhodochrosite and rhodonite (MnSiOg) in 
part altered by hydration. L. J. S. 

Sphserocobaltite from Libiola, Italy. By A. A. Ferro (Zeit. 
Kryst.Min,^ 1901, 34, 302; from A Soc. Ligustica, Sci. etc., 
Genova^ 1899, 10, 264 — 268). — A specimen of quartz and chalcocite 
from Libiola, near Casarze in Liguria, is coated with a thin crust con- 
sisting of a mixture of chessylite, malachite and a cherry-red mineral 
shown by the following analysis to be sphserocobaltite. At 110°, there 
is a loss of 0*43 per cent, of water. 

CoO. H20(2CO°). CuO. FeO. CaO. COq. Total. 

59*68 0*25 2*87 0*90 0*18 [36*12] 100*00 

The water and copper are present as chessylite. L. J. S. 

Hussakite, a New Mineral allied to Xenotime. By E. H, 
Kraus and J. Eeitinger (Zeit, Kryst, Min,^ 1901, 34, 268 — 277). — 
The xenotime of Battas near Diamantina in Bi*azil, analysed by 
Gorceix in 1886, is shown by a new analysis (I) not to be an ortho- 
phosphate of rare earths but a sulphato-phosphate with the formula 
3B20g,3p205,S0g. The new name hussakite is given because of this 
difference in composition. It is found in sands as long prismatic 
crystals with a vei*y good prism cleavage ; these are yellow to brown 
and transparent and quite fresh. The angles are the same as for 
ordinary xenotime. Sp. gr, 4*587. Optical determinations are given. 



S 03 . 

F 2 O 5 . 

Y. 03 . 

Er.Og. 

GdA- 

Fe.O-j. 

aia> 

CaO. 

AlgO. 

Total. 

I. 

II. 

6T3 

2-68 

SZ’Bl 

27*37 

43-43 

45-86 

14*82 

13*67 

1*99 

0*42 

0*20 

4*54 

1*16 

traces 

2*56 

0*45 

100*08 

99*70 


Analysis II (contains also SiOg 0*62, 0*37) is of pyramidal 

crystals of cloudy, opaque xenotime fimm sands at Bandeira de Mello, 
Bahia, Brazil, This appears to be intermediate betweeen xenotime 
and hussakite. Sulphur trioxide was also found in slightly altered 
xenotime from Hittero, but not in the much altered xenotime of other 
Norwegian localities. It thus appears that hussakite is liable to 
alteration, the sulphur trioxide being extracted, and that ordinary 
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xenotime containing no siilplim' trioxide is really a pseiidomorpk after 
kussakite. This is supported by the fact that the sulphur trioxide is 
easily extracted from powdered hussakite by digestion with hot soda 
solution. L. J. S® 

A British Occurrence of MirabiHte. By Charles 0. Trbchmanh 
{Min. Mag.^ 1901, 13, 73 — 74). — Colourless, transparent mirabiiite 
has been found as small, irregular masses in gypsum-rock at Kirkby 
There in Westmoreland. The following analytical results agree closely 
with the usual formula, NaoSO^jlOHgO: 

17a. SO4. HoO. Total. 

13-85 30*19 55*28 99*32 

L. J. S. 

Formation of Oceanic Salt Deposits, particularly of the 
Stassfurt Beds. XXI. Formation of Kainit© at 25°. By 
Jacobus H. van't Hoff and Wilhelm Meyeehoffer {Sitzungsber. Ahad. 
Wiss. Berlm^ 1901, 420 — 427). — The indication previously obtained 
(this voL, ii, 249) of the formation of kainite (MgSO^jKOhSH^O) at 
25° has been confirmed. The conditions of its formation have been 
studied, and the results are treated graphically, as in earlier papers. ’ 

J. C. P. 

Analysis of a Broggerite. By Kabl A. Hofmanx and W. 
Heibepriem (iiV., 1901, 34, 914 — 915). — The specimen of broggerite 
from Baade near Moss in Norway from which radioactive lead was 
obtained (see this vol., ii, 216) had a hardness 5*5 and a sp. gr. 9*06 
at 15° Analysis gave : 

Yttria 

lIOo. IJO 3 . TiiO«. earths. Pe.-Aj. Bio0.j. PbO. 

50*00 27*83 4*96“ 4*56 0*46 0*35 9*21 

B. H. P. 

Forsterite from Latium ; Dioptas© from Siberia. By Ferruccio 
JZambonini {Zeit. Kryst. Min., 1901,34, 228 — 229). — Analysis of tran- 
sparent, almost colourless crystals of forsterite from the Albanian 
Mountains, gave : 

SiOfi. MgO. PeO. CaO. (Na,lv).0. Total. 

42*06 55*93 1T5 0*28 0*21 99*63 

The following analysis of small crystals of dioptase from Altyn-Tiibe, 
in the Kirghese Steppes, agrees with the usual formula HoCuSiO^. 

SiOo. CuO. H.O. Total. 

38*25 50*18 0*13 11*39 99*95 

L. J. S. 

Analysis of a Zeolite. By G. Ongaro {Zeit Kryst. Min,, 1901, 
34, 310 ^ from Rivista di Min., &c., 1899—1900, 23, 35— 36).— The 
mineral analysed occurs as radial red masses mixed with calcite in the 
augite-porphyry of the Yaiie dei Zuccanti, and is known as ^^red 
natrolite.’^ The following composition of the pure transparent crystals 
approaches that of stilbite : 
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Total. 
99-96 
L. J. S. 


AljOj. CaO. N% 0 . H^O. 

17*13 9-37 0-23 14-’47 


Analysis of WMte Miorocline from the Ilmen Mountains^ 
By J. SiOMA {Zeit. Enjst. Min., 1901, 34, 278 — 279). — White micro- 
cline is an important constituent of the eljeolite'Syenite of the Ilmen 
Mountains, Urals. The cleavage angle, 010 : 001, varies between 89°53^ 
and 90'^30'. Extinction on 001, — l°o0'; on 010, — 7°30'. Sp. gi\ 
2*592, In composition it resembles the cryptoperthite of the Nor™ 
wegian elseolite-syenite. 


AI0O3 

SiOo. (traccFcoOo). CaO. IlgO, K^O. K’agO. lUO. Total. 

65*48 21*12 1*44 0*17 6*56 5*25 0*18 100*20 

L. J*. S. 


Mtillerite, Melite, and Schrotterite. By Fereuccio Eambonixe 
(Zeit Kryst. Min., 1901, 34, 225 — 227. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 149). — Mulierite is identical with a mineral [chloropal] from 
Starbo, Sweden, analysed by Weibull in 1S8L The authors first 
analysis of schrotterite from Saalfeld, Thuringia, was made on material 
intimately intergrown with melite. The following new analysis gives 
the formula 7Al203,3Si02,36Il20, 

SiO«. AlaOg. FejOg. CaO. H«0. Total 

11*73 45*78 0*31 0*24 4F67 99*73 

The formula of melite is now given as 2(Al,Fe)203,Si02,8.1B[20. 

L. J. S. 

Termierit© and Lassallite, Two New Silicates. By Geoeoes 
Fbieuel {Bull, 80 c. fran^. Min., 1901, 24, 6 — 14). — The antimony 
vein of Miramont, in the concession of Souiiac on the borders of Cantal 
and Haute-Loire, contains stibnite, barytes, and the three following 
substances : I, a white, finely crystalline powder with the optical and 
chemical (anal. I) characters of kaolinite. II, resembles clay in appear- 
ance, and receives the new name termierite. Under the microscope it is 
birefringent. In dry air it loses water and becomes opaque ; at 110^ 
it still contains 6*8 per cent, of water; when immersed in water it 
absorbs 72*4 per cent., increasing in volume and becoming translucent. 
Analysis II is of the calcined material; the formula is given as 
SSiOgjAlgOg-l- ISHgO. Ill has the appearance of felted asbestos, and 
receives the new name lassallite. Under the microscope it is seen to 
consist of fine birefringent fibres. In the natural state it contains 
about 30 per cent, of water, and at 100° still contains 14*22 per cent. 
When immersed in water it swells up and becomes viscous. Analysis 
III is of the calcined material. Formula, 12Si02?2Al203,3Mg0-e 

mp. 



SiOo. 

AljjO^. 

^®203‘ 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K,0. 

H3O. 

Total. 

I. 

44*48 

36*24 

2*18 

0*44 

0*19 

2-03 

14*12 

99-68 

II. 

78*29 

15*00 

4*85 

1*77 

0*47 

— 

— 

100-38 

III. 

69*27 

19*42 

0*84 

1*30 

10*01 


— 

100-84 


L. j. s. 

20 
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A Sodiferous Pyroxene from the Neighbourhood of Oropa 
in the Biellesi. By Fereuccxo Zaebonini {Atti Real Accad. Mnce% 
1901^ [v], 10, i, 240 — 244). — ^Th© author describes a pale greenish 
pyroxene found in masses 7 or 8 centimetres long and I cm. wide, 
which together with granite, amphifoole and broad plates of white 
mica, forms numerous nodules and lenticular masses distributed in the 
micaceous schist on the southern slope of the Cima Cucco to the east 
of Oropa. The crystalline system is shown to be monoclinic, not 
trielinic as Arzruni suggested on optical evidence^ The chemical 
composition of the mineral is as follows : \ 

Loss on 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . TegOa. CaO. MgO. Ha^O. KgO. ignition. Total. 

53-54 14*79 5*14 14*83 3*59 7*73 0*27 0*28 100*17 

These numbers agree well with the formula : 

8 Na 2 Al 2 SiPi 2 , 2 CaFe,Si 0 c, 0 aAl 2 Si 20 e» 6 CaMgSi 20 (j, 8 CaSi 03 . 

The specimen" hence belongs to that group of pyroxenes which, owing to 
the large proportion of sexavalent elements and of sodium, may be 
termed jadeitoid pyroxenes. T. H. P. 

Some Iowa Dolomites. By Nicholas KxiahT J. Sci^ 

1901, [iv], 11, 244 — 246)i — Analyses * are given of seven dolomitic 
limestones from Iowa. Five of them closely approach typical dolomite 
(CaCOgjMgBOg) in composition, and the only impurities present are 
small amounts of ferric oxide, alumina, and silica, L. J. S. 

Koswite, a new pyroxenite from the Urals. By Louis 
Dufaec and Fraxgis Pearce {Compl rend ., 1901, 132, 892 — 894). — 
Associated with olivine-gabbros in the Solikamsk district, near the 
source of the Kosswa river, is a new type of basic eruptive rock to 
which the name koswite is given. It consists of diallage, olivine, 
hornblende, magnetite and picotite. The magnetite is present in large 
amount between the other constituents, and corresponds with the 
quartz in granite. ' As the magnetite decreases in amount and be- 
comes idiomorphic, there is a passage from koswite to ordinary 
pyroxenite. Chemical analyses of the rock are given. L. J. S* 

Perofskite from Bmarese in Val d’ Aosta. By Federico 
Millosevigh {Aui Real. Accad. Lined , 1901, [v], 10, i , 209 — 211). 

- — The author describes crystals of perofskite found in the asbestos 
caves of Emarese, which are at a height of about 1200 metres. The 
crystals are cubic in habit having in some cases a side 3 mm. long, 
and are accompanied by chloidte and magnetite. They resemble closely 
the crystals found in the Urals, and have a composition agreeing 
almost exactly with the formula CaTiOg, traces of MgO being also 
present. T. H. P. 

Presence of Nitrides, Argonides, Arsenides, and Iodides in 
the Crystalline Bocks. By Armaot Oautier {OompL rend., 1901, 
182| 932 — 938. Compare this vol., ii, 14).-— Specimens of mica" 
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scliist, basalt, granulite, and several varieties of granite when finely 
powdered ^and beated to redness, or boiled with acids, yield nitrogen 
accompanied by traces of argon, but no helium. These gases are 
derived from the nitrides and argonides present in the plutonio rocks ; 
the former compounds give up only a portion of their nitrogen ,in the 
free state, the remainder being eliminated in the form of ammonia, 
which remains in the acid. In order to estimate the quantity of 
ammonia evolved from a rock specimen, the finally powdered substance 
is^digested for some time at 100 ° with syrupy phosphoric acid diluted 
with 2 to 3 vols. of water. About 1 to 2 per cent, of the total nitrogen 
of these rocks exists in the form of iron nitrides ; these substances 
are extracted from the crushed mineral by the aid of a magnet. 

^Iodine is also present in small quantities in the granite ; it is 
eliminated by distilling the mineral with pure concentrated sulphuric 
acid, and estimated by the author's method {Gompt. 1899, 128, 

644), This element is very generally accompanied by arsenic i all the 
samples of granite examined contain the latter substance. The ophitic 
rock of Yillefranque, however, does not contain either of these 
elements. The gases evolved from the earth's crust, whether dissolved 
in the natural mineral waters or issuing into the atmosphere, are 
probably formed by the action of water at high temperatures on the 
silicates, nitrides, carbides, sulphides, arsenides, and other accessory 
constituents of the igneous rocks. (Compare this voL, ii, 171, 322). 

a. T. M. 

Mineral Constituents of Dust and Soot from Various 
Sources. By W. Noel Hartley and Hugh Ramage (Proc. Roy. Soc.f 
1901, 68 , 97 — 109). — Soot is found to. contain nickel, so that the 
presence of this metal does not prove that the dust from the clouds 
comes from other than a terrestrial source. Examination of a dust 
which fell during a calm night in November 1897, showed that its 
composition was quite unlike that of volcanic dust, or of dust from 
various chemical and metallurgical works ; it is magnetic, very regular 
in composition, and probably of cosmic origin. The authors draw 
attention to the wide distribution of gallium in small traces ; it occurs 
in all aluminous minerals, in flue dust from various sources, in soot 
and atmospheric dust, as well as in many iron ores. J. C. P. 

Meteoric Iron from Kokstad, Bethanien, and Muchachios, By 
Emil W. Coheh [Chmn. Gentr., 1901, i, 851 3 from Mitt, nat Ver. Rfeuvor- 
pomm^rn u. Riigen^ 1900, 1 — 43). — The specimens of meteoric iron 
from Kokstad, Bethanien, and Muchachos in the Vienna Natural 
History Museum have been again examined. The nickel-iron does not 
form a homogeneous mass but is traversed by extremely narrow, 
lustrous, zig-zag seams and the specimens contain olivine and plagio- 
clase. The Carleton meteoric iron contains 94:07 per cent, of nickel- 
iron, 1*04 of schreibersite, 0*07 of lawrencite, and 4’82 of olivine ; its 
bulk analysis is given under J, and that of the olivine isolated from it 
by means of copper-ammonium chloride under II. It thus appears to be 
a forsterite mixed with a small quantity of monticellite silicate. The 
mass of the olivine is found to be practically free from iron when the 

29-™2 
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opaque portions contained in it are taken into account. Tlie Miiohaclios 
iron belongs to a special group of the ataxites. 



Fe. 

m. 

Co. 

Cu. 

Cr. 

C. 

S. 

I. 

84-66 

8*89 

1*36 

0*03 

0*02 

0*04 

trace. 

IL 







OH vino 


Cl. 

P. 

SiOo. 

EcO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

and residue. 

' I. 

0*04 

0*16 

1-72 

— 

0‘59 

trace 

3*68 

IL 

— 

— - 

43*29 

0*52 

54*92 

1*13 

E. W. W. 


Meteoric Stones wMch fell at Zomba, British Central Africa. 
By Lazarus Fletcher {Min. Mag.j 1901, 13,1 — 37). — On January 
25tli, 1899, a single loud detonation was accompanied by the fall of 
several meteoric stones over an area of about 9 by 3 miles near Zomba, 
in British Central Africa. The largest of the ten stones collected 
■weighs 5 lbs. 12|- ozs. Sp. gr. 3*545. As seen under the microscope, 
the structure is crystalline, and there are few chondrules. From de- 
tailed analyses of the portion attracted by a magnet and of the unat- 
tracted portion, decomposed and undecomposed by hydrochloric acid, 
the percentage mineraiogical composition of the stone is deduced as 
follows : 

Hickel-iroh. Olivine. Enstatite. Oligoclase. Troilite. Chromite. 

8*61 42*44 34*80 8*77 4*85 0*53 


The calculated percentage compositions of the enstatite, of the oiigo- 
clase, and of the olivine are given under I, II, and III respectively. 



SiOj. 

AUOa. FeO. 

MnO. CaO. 

MgO. 

Na^O. 

KB. 

Sp. gr. 

I. 

55-64 

A 12-76 

0-49 3-80 

27*31 

— 

— 

3-314 

II. 

61-55 

24-04 — 

— 6-61 

— 

7*90 

0*90 

— 

Ill, 

38-25 

— 23-23 

0-45 1-18 

36*89 

— 

— 

— 


Full details are given of the methods of analysis and of the calcula- 
tion of the results. In chemical composition and structure, the Zomba 
meteorite is very similar to that from Linn County, Iowa. 

L. J. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Action of Isotonic Solutions of Chlorides and Sugar on 
Frogs^ Eggs. By Madame Hondeau-Luzeau ((7ompt rend.; 1901, 
132, 997 — 999), — The eggs of Rana fusoa were exposed for varying 
periods to the action of solutions of sugar and salt of varying strengths. 
On unfertilised eggs, the results are practically negative ; after fertilis- 
ation, the eggs appear to be more sensitive to the physical action of 
the solutions ; the effecis described are very irregular. 

W. B. H. 
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Comparative , Value of Saline and Saccharine Solutions in 
experimental Teratogenesis. By E. Bataillon {Compt rend., 
1901, 132, 852 — 854), — Solutions of salt, sugar, and other substances, 
if employed in isotonic quantities, determine the same changes in the 
development of frog embryos, and the abnormalities observed depend 
on the plasmolysis which such solutions engender. W. D, H. 

A Neiv Histon from Fish-sperm. By Eobeet Ehrsteom {£eit. 
physiol. Ghem», 1901, 32, 350 — 354). — ^The testicles of the fish Zota 
vulgaris (a member of the cod family) contain histon instead of 
profcamine. Histon has been previously described in the sperm of 
other fishes, and it is considered probable that in process of ripening 
it forms the source of the protamine. The following table com- 
pares the percentage amounts of certain products obtained from three 
varieties of histon : 

Lota-histon. Cocl-liiston. Thymiis-histor. 


Ammonia 0*66 0*74 1*66 

Histidine ... 2*85 2*34 1*21 

Lysine 3*17 8*30 7*70 

Arginine 12*00 15*22 14*36 

AY. D. H. 


Nature of Pepsin. By Mabcellus Nencki and Natalie Siebee * 
{^eit. physiol. Ghem., 1901, 32, 291 — 319). — Gastric juice was obtained 
by the Pawioff-Schoumo:ffi-Simanowski method, and from it pepsin was 
precipitated by cooling to 0° The product appears to be identical 
with that obtained by Pekelharing's method (Abstr., 1897, ii, 60), or 
by precipitation with ammonium, sulphate. The molecules of pepsin 
are described as labile and giant/' consisting of niicleo-proteid, 
united to iron, phosphoric acid, pentose, lecithin, and chlorine. The 
various actions of gastric juice, namely, its peptonising action, milk- 
curdling action, and the formation of an insoluble material, plastein, 
from proteoses, are all attributed to this material. W. D. H. 

Mett's Method of estimating Peptio Activity. By Alexandr 
A. Samojlofe {PJtilger's Archiv, 1901, 85, 86 — 89). — Mett's method 
consists in measuring the decrease in length of cylinders of egg white 
coagulated in capillary tubes, which occurs under the influence of 
artificial digestive juices. The method is recommended as an accurate 
one. The law that peptic activity is proportional to the square root 
of the amount of pepsin present is shown to be true, except when the 
amount of pepsin is very great ; with high concentrations, the figures 
found are less than those calculated. 

Similar work by A. Walter {Inaug. Biss. Fetershurg, 1897) has 
shown that the same law holds for trypsin. W. I). H. 

Alcohol as a Stimulant of 'Gastric Secretion, By 0. Eadzi- 
KOWSKi {Fflilger’s Archiv, 1901, 84, 513 — 526). Two Pure Pepto- 
gens. By Er. E. Maek-Schnoef {ibid., 85, 143 — 148). — Substances 
which stimulate gastric secretion may be divided into those which 
increase the flow of the juice (peptagogues), and those which increase 
the secretion of pepsin (peptogens) (compare Herjaen, this vol., ii, 
323). Alcohol has simply the former effect^ it acts best if given by 
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tlie mouth, but also to a less degree by the rectum. Its occurrence in 
the blood in small quantities does not hinder the change of propepsin 
into pepsin tinder the influence of Schiff's peptogens. 

Tiiulin and glycogen are exclusively peptogenic in their action, 
without a trace of peptagogue activity : pure dextrin is neither. 

W. D. H. 

Action of Alcohol on the Gastric Secretion. By Albert 
lEOUiK and M. MoLimER {Comin. rend,, 1901, 132, 1001—1003).— 
Experiments made on dogs show that alcohol promotes the secretion 
of gastric juice. This phenomenon is due to the specific action of the 
substance on the nervous system, not merely to local action or to the 
irritation of the nerve endings of the alimentary track, similar results 
being obtained whether the alcohol is introduced through the mouth 
or directly injected into the intestine. 0-. T. M. 

Variation of the Quantity of Thiocyanate contained in 
Human Saliva and its Causes in Health and Disease. By 
JuL. A. Geober {Chem, Gentr., 1901, i, 839—840; from Deut, Arch 
Min, Med,, 69, 243 — 257). — Potassium thiocyanate is found in the 
human body only in the saliva. It is not formed by the decomposi- 
tion of the saliva, but is actually secreted, and the quantity diminishes 
with the duration of the secretion. The quantity present in the 
saliva is not aflrected by change of diet in the ease of healthy persons 
or by the use of tobacco by non-smokers, but it appears to increase 
after administering extremely small doses of hydrocyanic acid. The 
secretion of the thiocyanate is probably dependent on the condition of 
the organism in respect to the albumin decomposed and utilised, and 
where this is small in amount, as in severe cachectic cases, little or no 
thiocyanate is secreted. E. "W. W. 

The Functions of Bile as a Solvent. By Benjamin Mooee and 
William H. Parker {Froc, Roy, Soc., 1901, 68, 64 — 76). — Bile acts as 
a solvent in two ways : (1) it dissolves lecithin, and, to a less extent, 
cholesterol; it thus aids the excretion of these otherwise insoluble 
substances by the liver cells, and their carriage to the intestine; (2) it 
dissolves both free fatty acids and soaps, and thus renders the 
absorption of these substances easier. The solvent properties are 
chiefly due to the bile salts, but in the case of the fatty acids and 
soaps the amount dissolved is greatly increased by the simultaneous 
presence of lecithin. W. B. H. 

A Proteolytic Enzyme in the Spleen. By Sven G. Hedin 
and S. PtOWLANR {Zeit. physiol, Ghem,, 1901, 32, 341 — 349). — The 
juice expressed from the spleen of the ox, sheep, and pig contains a 
proteolytic enzyme, which works best in an acid medium. 'Whether 
the enzyme is present as such, or as a zymogen, was not determined ; 
the enzyme itself is not trypsin. W. B. IT. 

A Type of Reaction by which Sodium Carbonate and Hydro- 
chloric Acid may be formed in the Animal Organism. By Thomas 
B. Osborne {Amer, J, Physiol,, 1901, 5, 180 — 181). — Crystalline 
globulin (edestin) is a mixture of salts of proteid, chiefly hydrochlorides 
and sulphates^ Edestin was suspended in water, and neutralised by 
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potassium hydroxide. It was then washed with water and dissolved in 
sodium chloride solutions carbon dioxide was then passed through the 
diluted solution, and the precipitated edestin was washed, dehydrated, 
and dried. Solutions of this in water or strong sodium chloride solution 
are acid. Fifteen grams of this were dissolved and treated with 28*5 o.c. 
of decinormal potassium hydroxide ; the edestin so precipitated was 
washed with water, the filtrate and washings contained 0‘23 gram of 
solid residue, of which 0*022 was organic, and 0*212 inorganic 
(KOI, 0*199 ; K2SO4, 0*015). Thus, more than 93 per cent, of the 
potassium added was recovered as chloride, and from the edestin there 
had precipitated 0*097 gram of hydrochloric acid, or 0*072 per cent, 
of the protein. Corresponding with this quantity of hydrochloric acid, 
0T417 gram of sodium carbonate must have„,been produced in the salt 
solution by the carbon dioxide. It is considered probable that by a 
similar reaction, both sodium carbonate and hydrochloric acid may be 
formed from sodium chloride in the organism, since there is always 
sodium chloride and proteid matter present when carbon dioxide is 
produced in the tissues. W. B. H. 

Theory* of Proteid Digestion. By W. W. Sawjalofb’' {PJluger'’s 
Archiv^ 1901, 85, 171 — 225). — The theory advanced is that the object 
of peptonisation is not to render proteid matter easier of absorption, for 
side by side with this process there is another which begins while the 
proteid is still within the alimentary canal, and which Is a change in 
the reverse direction, building up proteids of large molecular weight 
from the products of peptonisation. This action is attributed to the 
rennet ferment. It is pointed out that I’ennet is not confined to the 
gastric juice of animals which take milk ; it is, for instance, found in 
fishes. Gastric juice in virtue of this ferment is able^ to cause the 
formation of a precipitate or clot in solutions of proteoses and peptone. 
The name plastein has recently been given to this insoluble substance. 
Much of the present paper is taken up with a description of the proper- 
ties of plastein and the conditions of its forma-tion in acid and alkaline 
media ; its percentage composition appears to be about the same what- 
ever proteid is subjected originally to digestion ; its properties ai^e much 
the same as those of Kiihne's anti-albiimid. A number of different 
proteids are digested, but the varieties of proteid found in the blood 
are constant. Pepsin-hydrochloric acid breaks down proteid of all kinds 
into simpler substances, and from these a plastein of constant com- 
position is resynthesised. W. D. H. 

The Absorption of Artificially Colo*ared ,Fats. By Ludwig 
Hofbaueb {Ffluger' $ AtcMv^ 1901, 84, 619 — 627),* by Sigm. Exnee 
{ihid,^ 628 — 635) ; by Eduard pFUtlGER 85, 1—58). — Polemical. 

The two fiirst named authors maintain that the phenomena of absorp- 
tion of coloured fats support the enaulsion theory. In the third paper 
of the series, the author maintains that the methods of experiment are 
faulty, and that the opposite theory is correct. W. D. H, 

Pat Digestion. By Siegfried Bosenberg [FflilgeTB ArcMv^ 1901, 
85, 152 — 170). — In order to discover whether soaps are completely 
absorbed, they were introduced directly by a fistulous opening into 
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the bowel in dogSj and the faeces examined. The results obtained do 
not support the Cohnstein-Pfl tiger theory that all fat is absorbed in 
the form of soap/ and that saponified fat requires bile for its 
absorptions as much as neutral fat and fatty acid do. W. 'D. H. 

Action of Carbon Dioxide on Blood Vessels. By William 
M. Bayliss {Froc. /She., 1901, sxxii — xxxiii). — Observations 

were made in the blood vessels of the frogs which were perfused with 
Binger’s solution, in some experiments saturated with air, in others 
with carbon dioxide. Dilatation about equal to that produced by lactic 
acid (1 in 10,000) was observed. In mammals, no local action could bo 
detected. W. D. IL 

Sugar in Normal Hen's Blood. By S. Saito and K. Katsu- 
YAMA {ZeiL phjsiol. Chem,^ 1901, 32, 231 — 234). — ^The amount of sugar 
in normal hen's blood is about 0*2 per cent. This is more than in 
dogs and rabbits. The sugar was identified as dextrose. W. D. H. 

Febrile Changes in the Chemical Composition of Blood. 
By Karl Bitter von Stejskal {Chem, Gentr., 1901, i, 845 ; from 
Zeit, hiim Meet, 42, 309 — 323). — ^The blood of fever patients has 
been found to contain less albumin, fat, cholesterol, iron, and 
chlorine, and to yield a smaller quantity of dry substances than 
normal blood. On the other hand, the quantities of water, calcium, 
potassium, and ash were in excess of the usual amount, whilst the 
amounts of lecithin and sodium were normal. The blood serum 
showed a decrease of albumin, substances soluble in ether, chlorides, 
and dry substances, but contained a greater quantity of potassium, 
and yielded a larger ash. The fact that in the febrile state the red 
corpuscles contain less albumin, lecithin, and cholesterol, but are 
richer in water and salts, can only be due to imbibition of solutions 
containing salts (plasma) and especially chlorides. The red cor- 
puscles had increased in weight, whilst the plasma had correspondingly 
decreased. E. W. W. 

The Ammonium Sulphate Method of separating the Pro- 
teids of Horse-serum. By W. Popplewell Bloxam {Froa. physiol 
/She., 1901, xxxiii — xxxv). — Quantitative estimations show that the 
globulin of horse-serum loses weight on re-solution and repreeipitation 
by half-saturation with ammonium sulphate. This tends to show that 
either the method is faulty, or that globulin is changed into albumin 
by treatment with the salt. W. D. H. 

Coagulating Properties of Mucin. By Albert Oiiaerin and 
Moussu {Gomp}t. mid, 1901, 132, 578 — 580). — Experiments are given 
which show that solutions of * mucus ' collected mostly from the re- 
spiratory tract, when injected into animals produce intravascular 
’ clotting of the blood. W, D. H. 

Formation of 0!Kalio Acid in tbe Human Body. By N. 
St'rabomsky {Tircfiow's Archive 1901, 163, 404 — 440).-— The oxalic 
acid of the urine has a double origin ; (1) from the food j (2) as a re- 
sult of normal metabolism. On a mixed diet containing practically no 
oxalip' acid| the 24 hours' urine contains 0*015 gram. Increase of pro- 
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teid food increases the amount ] creatine is possibly an intermediate 
substance ; gelatin increases the amount. If oxalic acid is given by 
the mouthj 35*3 per cent, reappears in urine and fseces. Of the re- 
maindery somey doubtless, is broken up by bacteria in the intestine, 
and some is oxidised and leaves the body in other ways. W. B. H. 

Formation of Lactic Acid in the Organism. By S. Saito 
and K, Katsuyama {Edt, physiol. Ghem,^ 1901, 32, 214 — 230). — ^Tlie 
experiments were made on hens ; the normal blood of these animals 
contains 0*03 per cent, of c^dactic acid. After extirpation of the liver, 
the amount rises considerably, and passes into the urine. The same 
is true when oxidation is diminished, as in poisoning by carbon mon- 
oxide, W, D, H. 

Mineral Composition of the Human Foetus and New-born 
Child. By Louis Hugounenq {Ann. Ghim. Phys.j 1901, 22, 
[vii], 370-^393. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 503, 683; 1900, 

ii, 418, 490). — ^The generalisations deduced from the analyses tabu- 
lated in this paper have already been published. G. T. M. 

Composition of Fatty Substances in the Animal Organ- 
ism. By Yaldemae Henriques and C. Hansen {Bled. Gmitr.^ 1901, 
30, 182 — 186; from Overs. K. dansh. Yidenshah. Selskabs Forhandl.i 
1900, No. 3, 225 — 241. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 668). — The iodine 
numbers and solidifying points were determined in fat from different 
parts of the bodies of different animals. In the case of dogs, horses, 
bullocks, pigs, camels, and geese, it was found that the amount of 
liquid (unsaturated) fatty acids decreases as the position of the fat 
approaches the warmest parts of the body. 

The fat in the back of a well-fed pig can be readily separated into 
two layers ; in every case, the outer layer showed a higher iodine 
number, and a lower solidifying point, than the inner layer. Similar 
results were obtained when the two layers were each subdivided. 
The fat of pigs fed with maize showed higher iodine numbers than when 
they were fed with barley, but the difference in feeding did not affect the 
relation between the inner and outer fat. The iodine numbers of the 
kidney fat were still lower than those of the deeper portions of the 
fat on the back. Bat from the hump of a camel gave similar results. 

The fat from ail parts of seals has a very high iodine number 
(150 — 160), due to fatty acids with very little hydrogen. By cooling 
the very fluid fats at 3° for some days, separations of crystals were 
obtained, the greatest amounts being in the fats from the lowest 
layers. 

In the case of dolphin fat, the iodine numbers increase with the 
depth of the fat. The melting point also increases, but in this case 
the lower melting point of the surface fat is not due to olein, but to 
valerin. 

Experiments were made with pigs under different conditions of 
temperature ; the one was kept in a room at 30 — 35°, the second was 
kept at 0° but with a sheep -skin (with the wool) sewn round it, and 
the third was kept at 0° in its natural condition. The surface fat of 
the pig kept at the lowest temperature was foiind to contain the most 
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olein, whilst that of the pig with the woolly cover showed the lowest 
iodine number and the highest solidifying point. 

Determinations o£ the temperature of the different layers of fat 
showed considerable differences. The following results were obtained : 
At 1 cm. under the skin, at 2, 3, and 4 cm., 37*0° and 

39 respectively. F. H. J. M. 

Complete Removal of the Suprarenal Glands. By Ben 
JAMIN Moore and C. 0. Purinton (Amer. J. FIiT / siol ., 1901, 5, 
182—190). — In the cat, complete removal of the suprarenal glands 
is always, in goats generally, fatal. The chief symptoms are extreme 
muscular weakness and rapid, shallow breathing. In cats, i*apid clonic 
convulsions were observed. Death is due to respiratory failure, and 
in three out of seven cases ante-mortem clotting in the right heart, 
and the vessels connected with it, was observed, W. D. H. 

Methods for determining the Limits of Olfactory Sensibility. 
By Marcellin P, E. Berthelot {Ann. Ohim. 1901, 22, [vii], 

4^0 — 464). — ^Tliis note contains a description of an apparatus con- 
sisting of a series of large flasks in which air containing a definite 
quantity of some odoriferous substance may be quantitatively diluted 
until the odour ceases to be perceptible. The atmosphere of the first 
flask of the series was saturated with iodoform vapour and then con- 
tained 1*1 mg. of this substance in 4 litres of air; 40 c.c. of this 
atmosphere were then introduced into the second flask, which was 
then found to have a distinct odour of the compound. After two 
repetitions of the process of dilution, . the odour could not be dis- 
tinguished in 1 c.c. of the air of the fourth flask. The odour of musk, 
however, persists even when the dilution is one thousand times greater 
than that of the preceding experiment. G. T. M, 

Distribution of Galactas© in different Species of Mammalia. 
By S. Moulto^t Babcock, H. L. Bussell, and Alfred Vivxak 
A^in. Mep . Agric, Empt . Stat. Univ. Wisconsin, for 1897 — ^1898, 93 — 97). 
— Galactase was found to be present, not only in cow^s milk but in 
human milk and the milk of sheep, goats, pigs, mares, and a half-bred 
buffalo. Owing to the varying chemical composition of the different 
milks, the amount of galactase could not be determined. 

N. H. L.M. 

Distribution of Galactase in Oow’s Milk. By S. Moultok 
Babcock, H. L. Bussell, and Alfred Yi viAN(15^/i xinn. Rb 2X Agric, 
ExpL Stat, Univ. Wisconsin, for 1897 — 1898, 87 — 92). — The estimation 
of the amount of galactase, measux^ed by the amount of soluble proteids 
formed, showed but little difference at various stages in the period of 
lactation. During the colostiuim period, the amount of soluble proteids 
seemed to be slightly increased at the beginning, as compared with 
norma! milk, five days after calving, but the reason for this difference 
is uncertain. 

The milk taken from different cows at the same period of, lactation 
was found not to vary to any extent as regards the amount of 
galactpe, . H. J. 
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Influence of the Amount of Water consumed on the Secre« 
tion of Milk. ByB. Koch (/. Lctnclm,^ 1901, 49, 61 — 88). — -Increased 
consumption of water, induced by adding salt to the food of cows, 
does not increase the yield of milk or cause any considerable diminu- 
tion in the amount of dry matter in the milk. In some cases, when 
the amount of salt is not excessive, individual cows may yield rather 
more milk than without salt ; the eflect on other cows, may, however, 
be just the opposite. IST. H. J. M, 

Excretion of Phosphorus during Inanition. By Friedrich 
IST. Schulz and J. Maiuzer {Zeit, i^hyziol, Chem., 1901, 32, 268 — 277). 
— The principal proteid constituent of protoplasm contains phosphorus, 
and this element is most abundant in the nucleus, which is the most 
important part of a cell. Experiment appears to show that in hunger 
the phosphorised constituents of the cell are the most protected. The 
ante-mortem rise of nitrogenous excretion may be regarded as a 
sparing action of this kind, but in the few experiments recorded, the 
proportion of nitrogen to phosphorus was very variable, and did not 
bear out the view. W. D. H. 

Excretion of Nitrogen after Extirpation of the Liver. By 
S. Lang {Zeit. physiol. (Jhem.^ 1901, 32 , 320 — 340). — The urine was 
examined which was passed in birds during the few hours that inter- 
vened between removal of the liver and death. The nitrogen was 
estimated in three fractions : (1) That which can be driven ofl by 
magnesia ; this is mainly derived from the ammonia, but also includes 
a small amount from urea. This amount was much increased. (2) 
That present after the removal of the first fraction, which is pre- 
cipitated by phosphotungstic acid. This corresponds to the uric acid 
and purine bases. Administration of alkali does not, under the con- 
ditions of these experiments, raise the amount of uric acid. (3) The 
nitrogen left after the separation of fraction 2 is derived from amino- 
acids, urea, and creatine. Full details of numerous experiments are 
given. W. D. H, 

Influence of certain Diuretics on the Excretion of Alkalis, 
By K. Katsutama {Zeit. physiol. Ohem., 1901, 32, 235 — 240). — Urea 
and diuretin both cause an increase in the amount of chlorides and 
alkalis (especially sodium salts) in the urine. In this they resemble 
theine. . The experiments were made on I'abbits in a state of hunger. 

W. I). H. 

Excretion of Kynui’enic Acid. By "William J". Qms {Amer, J. 
FhysioL, 1901, 5, 191 — 195). — In a dog no kynurenic acid was found 
when the animal was in normal equilibrium. If the equilibrium was 
upset and proteid katabolism increased by dosage with tellurium, the 
acid appeared. The uric acid was constant throughout, and kynurenic 
acid is not associated with intestinal putrefaction. . W, D. H, 

f Indoxylio Origin of certain Eed Colouring Matters of Urine 
(Indimbin). By Louis Maillabd {Gompt. rend., 1901, 132, 990 — 992). 
—“A norinul urine^ containing notable quantities of indigo-yielding 
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snl)staiices wiien boiled to destroy enzymes, and treated with hydro- 
chloric acid and ferric chloride, gives a blue colouring matter (indigo). 
"When the boiled urine is first digested with the acid, and only sub- 
sequently treated with the oxidising agent, it yields a red colouring 
matter. This product, which, unlike the red pigment, uroroseiii, is 
soluble in chloroform, seems identical in its properties with the indh 
rubin derived from the ImUgoferm. O. T. M. 

Analysis of Liquid obtained from a Hydatid Cyst of the 
Liver. By F. MalmiiIJao {J, Fliarm.y 1901, [vi], 13, 406 — 407). — 
The liquid (1012 c.c.) was perfectly colourless, limpid, and of acid 
reaction, and contained 1 3 grams of solid matter per litre, of which 
sodium chloride forms 5*8 grams, urea 2 grams, and calcium oxide 
1 gram. In addition, small quantities of serum-albumin, sulphates, 
phosphates, and acetone are present, K. J. P. O. 

Action of Chloroform and Ether on the Nerve-cells of Dogs. 
By Hamirton Wbight (/. Fhysioh^ 1901, 26, 362 — 365. Com- 
pare this voL, ii, 180). — The experiments support those previously 
recorded, and show that if ansesthesia is prolonged to nine hours in 
dogs, even the nucleus loses much of its affinity for basic aniline stains. 
After the ansesthesia passes off, recovery is absolute. W, D, H, 

Action of Nicotine on Nerve-ceUs. By J. Herbert Parsons 
(Proc. FhjsioL iSbc., 1901, xxxviii — xxxix). — After nerve-cells have 
been placed in 1 per cent, aqueous solutions of nicotine for an hour, 
they undergo no histological change. This supports the view that the 
alkaloid acts on the synapse that surrounds the cell, A longer 
immersion in the solution, or the use of stronger solutions for shorter 
periods, produces chromatolysis. "W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of Aspirin. By H. Singer {Ffluger's 
Afchw^ 1901, 84, 527 — 546). — ^Aspirin (o-acetoxy benzoic acid) does 
not increase the flow of urine, but somewhat raises the total output 
of solids. The total nitrogen is not affected. In rabbits (2 experi- 
ments) the consumption of oxygen is lessened from' 14 to 17 per cent. i 
in one experiment, it was increased by 9 per cent, It causes in these 
animals leucocytosis, and an increased output of uric acid and purine bases. 
The amount of urobilin in the urine" is somewhat diminished. The 
increase of total solids in the urine is principally clue, to a rise of 
phosphates and' sulphates. The ethereal hydrogen sulphates are not 
affected, W. D. H. 

Physiological Action of G-uanylic Acid. By Iyar Bang \EeiL 
])hjswL Ckem.y 1901, 32, 201 — 213). — Guanylic acid intravenously 
injected in dogs produces great delay in blood-clotting, irregularity 
and disturbance of respiration, a fall of arterial blood pressure, chiefly 
due to dilatation of peripheral vessels, and an alkaline reaction of the 
urine. Albuminuria is generally present, but sugar in the urine was 
only found in one experiment. Injection of nucleo-proteid produces 
very similar effects, except that the urine is not rendered alkaline, and 
albuminuria is not a marked effect. The urine always contains dex- 
tfose, but no ^-hydroxybutyric acid or acetone, W. P, 3. 
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Physiological Action of three Poisonous Toadstools. By 
William S. Carter {Amer, J, Physiol., 1901, 5, 158 — 174). — ^The 
experiments were made with fungi dried at 40°, or with glycerol or 
alcoholic extracts of the fresh growth. Amanita muscaria produces 
cardiac inhihition in frogs and mammals hy acting on the inhibitory 
mechanism of the heart itself, vaso-dilatation, arrest of respiration, 
salivation, contracted pupils, occasionally vomiting and purging, but 
never convulsions. Atropine is of antidotal value, but the fungus 
appears to contain, besides muscarine, some poison or poisons which 
are not antagonised by atropine. A, verna or hulhosa causes less 
effect on the heart ; its chief action is to dilate blood vessels ; vomiting 
and purging are more frequent than with A, mtcscaria, and convulsions 
were frequently observed due to action on the spinal cord. A. lAialloides 
has a very similar action on the circulation * when cardiac inhibition 
occurs it is due to an effect on the cardio-inhibitory centre. There is 
but little action on the spinal cord. Histological examination of the 
nerve-cells in all three cases showed no change in them. 

W. B. H. 

Behaviour of Pyrimidine Compounds in the Animal 
Organism. By IT. Steudel iZeit. physiol. Chem., 1901, 32, 285 — 290). 
— ^The different intermediate products which Behrend and Eoosen 
employed in the synthesis of uric acid (Abstr., 1888, 581) have been 
separately given to a fox terrier bitch in its food, in order to deter- 
mine what alterations these undergo in the animal organism, and 
whether any of them can give rise to a purine derivative. Methyiuracyl 
is mostly obtained in the urine in an unaltered condition. Hitrouraoyl- 
carboxylic, isobarbituric, and ^sodialuric acids are completely destroyed, 
whereas nitrouracyi passes through unaltered. Traube^s 2 : 4-diamino- 
and 2 : 4 : 5-triamino-6'Oxypyrimidine have a toxic action, and both 
are fatal in doses of 0*2 and OT gram respectively, J. J. S. 

Maltosuria in a Diabetic Patient. By Baphael Lispine and 
Boulud (Oompt. rend., 1901, 132 , 610 — 613). — Analyses of a speci- 
men of diabetic urine are given which support the view that in this 
case, as in some others which have been met with, the sugar was a 
mixture of dextrose and maltose. W. D. H, 

Treatment of Carbon Monoxide Poisoning by Oxygen at 
Atmospheric Pressure. By Nestor Gri^hant {Compt, rend., 1901, 
132, 574 — 576). — In dogs, it was found that with an animal on the 
point of death from carbon monoxide poisoning, and then mad© to breathe 
air containing 90 per cent, of oxygen, the blood at the end of an hour 
contains 18*8 of oxygen and 1*1 of carbon monoxide per cent, by 
volume. If ordinary air is used, the numbers ai^e respectively 16*6 
and 4*5. W. D. H. 

Chemical and Microbiological Investigations on the Salt- 
ing of Herrings. By Sigval Schmidt {Bied, Omtr., 1901, 30, 
195 — 198 ; from Rep. on Worwegian Fishery and Marine Investigations, 
1, No. 8, 1 — 27, Christiania, 1900). — In addition to sodium chloride, 
the liquid in which herrings have been salted contains potassium, 
calcium, magnesium, sulphuric acid, and a considerable amount of 
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pliosphoric acid derived from the fish;, solutions 2 — 4 weeks and 
5 years old contained 1*6 and 1*9 — 2H per thousand of No 

nitric or nitrous acid could be detected. The amount of nitrogen 
found after a few days’ salting was about OT per cent. ; in old solu- 
tions (2|- and 5 years), the amounts of nitrogen were 0’9 and 1*2 
per cent. In fresh solutions, most of the nitrogen is in the form of 
amides, but after a year albumose, peptone, and (in increasing amount) 
tryptophan ax’e found. The genuine albumin of the liquor consists to 
only a slight extent of globulin, and contains neither nucleoalbumin 
nor Mston ; it consists of at least two substances* The greater part 
is precipitated by 0*2 per cent, acetic acid in absence of sodium 
chloride, whilst in saturated salt solutions the precipitation is 
complete. 

The amide nitrogen in the solutions represents more than 75 
per cent, of the total nitrogen ; only a small portion is present as 
xanthine and purine bases. 

The white sediment deposited during salting consists partly of 
optically inactive, very lustrous needles, readily soluble in ether. 

Most of the microbes present in the salt solutions are bacteria ; even 
old solutions (5 years) contain some hundreds per c.c. The solutions 
become sterile if the fish is removed. 

Analyses of herrings salted for various periods are given. 

. N. H. J* M. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Permentation of Sugars by Bacillus Coli CommuBis and 
Allied Organisms. I. By Arthur Harden {Tram. Jenner ImL of 
Frmmtive Medicim^ 1899, 2,126). — ^The gas produced from dextrose 
by Bacillus coli communis under aneerobic conditions consists of 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen, the ratio in which these gases are 
present varying from 1 ; 1 to 1 : 1*3. This gas, and that evolved from 
nutrient gelatin under similar conditions, contain no methane. The 
lactic acid produced from dextrose by the organism employed in 
presence of peptone water was a mixture of ^-lactic acid with a con- 
siderable proportion of the inactive form, whereas in presence of beef- 
broth it consisted almost entirely of the inactive form. A. H. 

Bacteria wbicli destroy Nitrates and their , Action in the 
Soil. By Krenz and Max Gbreach {Bied. Centr.^ 1901, 30, 
228 — 232 ; from Jahresber, Landw. Versuchs-Btai. JersitZ’-Fosen^ 
1898 — 1899, p. S).““"The results of pot experiments with oats showed 
that addition of carbonaceous food (a mixture of xylan, glycerol, and 
sodium lactate) greatl j increased denitrification ; fresh cow dung had 
practically no effect in presence of nitrate. Peat does not promote 
denitrification. 
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Cow urine greatly increased the yield of buckwheat ; addition of 
carbonaceous matters diminished the yield ; but the loss of nitrogen 
was much less than that which takes place when nitrate and carbon- 
aceous matter are applied together. 

I'armyard manure (fresh and old) increased the yield of barley, but 
less than nitrate. The yield obtained witli farmyard manure and 
nitrate was greater than with nitrate alone. 

The conclusion is drawn that whilst fresh cow dung is without 
effect on denitrification, farmyard manure which contains more or less 
carbonaceous food, suitable for denitrifying microbes, may act both 
favourably and unfavourably at the same time. NT, H. J. M. 

CMorophyllons Assimilation without Living Organisms. 
By Jean Ebiedel (CompL rend,, 1901, 132, 1138 — 1140)* — By press- 
ing leaves of spinach with glycerol, and filtering, a very clear, yellowish 
liquid was obtained which contained the soluble matter of the leaves. 
The liquid is not capable of assimilating carbon dioxide either with or 
without light. The green powder obtained by drying similar leaves 
at 100*^ was also found to be incapable of assimilation. When, how- 
ever, the green powder is added “to the solution and exposed to light, 
assimilation takes place. Similar results were obtained when the 
glycerol extract was precipitated with alcohol ; on adding water and 
chlorophyll to the precipitate the mixture was found to have the 
power of absorbing carbon dioxide and liberating oxygen. The liquid 
is rendered inert by boiling. N. H. J, M. 

Are Lower Chlorophyllons Algee able to assimilate Free 
Nitrogen and to increase the amount of Nitrogen in the Soil ? 
By W. KutlGER and W. Schneiuewind (Bied, Gentr,, 1901, 30, 
217 — 218 ; from Landw, Jahrh., 1900, 29, 771).—- The results of ex- 
periments with Stichococcus (8), G Morelia milgaris (5), G. 

(4), and GMorotheciwn (6 varieties), which extended over “328 to 440 
days, showed that no assimilation of free nitrogen took place. It is 
probable that none of the lower algce can fix nitrogen. 

Some groups of algsa grew most luxuriantly when supplied with 
organic nitrogen ; others thrive equally well in presence of inorganic 
nitrogen compounds. 

Algte under natural conditions are probably favourable to the 
growth of bacteria which fix free nitrogen. N. H. J. M, 

Influence of Nutrition on the Secretion of Enzymes by 
Monilia SitopMla. By F. A. F. C. Went (Proc. IL Ahad, Wetemch 
Amsterdam, 1901, 3, 489 — 502). — The mould Monilia sitopMla is em- 
ployed in West Java for decomposing arachis-seed cake ; it also occurs 
on putrefying bread and wheat fiour and on dead leaf-sheaths of the 
sugar cane. The mould has a bright orange-red coloux\ The pigment 
dissolves in alcohol, ether, benzene, chloroform, &c., yielding golden- 
yellow to brownish-red solutions with a faintly green fluorescence, the 
absorption spectrum of which shows a dark zone, embracing the whole 
of the blue and violet portions from about F. The pigment is only 
produced in presence of light (the blue and violet rays) ; in light 
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whicli has passed through potassium dichromate solutioiij or a solution 
of the pigment itself, the mould remains colourless. 

As regards the conditions of nutrition, proteid substances and pep- 
tone can serve as sources both of nitrogen and carbon. Tyrosine, 
asparagine, aspartic acid, leucine, nitrates, nitrites, ammonium salts, 
alanine, and glycine are also suitable nitrogenous nutrients. Urea, 
hippuric acid, creatine, and caffeine are unsuitable. The best carbon- 
aceous foods are raffinose, starch, dextrin, maltose, and cellulose ; 
dextrose, Imvulose, mannose, and glycogen are less suitable ; sucrose, 
galactose, lactose, arabinose, arabin, and inulin are still less favourable. 
Other carbon compounds which serve as food for the mould are glycerol, 
mannitol, erythritol, dulcitol, and in a slight degree ethyl alcohol, 
acetates, tartrates, lactates, and malates. Fats are not good sources of 
carbon but are utilised to some extent. 

The suitability of a nitrogenous food depends on the nature of the 
carbonaceous food present, and mce vemd. Comparing maltose, glucose, 
lactose, cane sugar, and glycerol, it was found that maltose is best in 
presence of tyrosine, glycine, hippurie acid, creatine, or leucine; 
sucrose is the best form of carbonaceous food when asparagine is present 
to supply nitrogen. 

The mould grows in both acid and alkaline media. 

Fats are slowly decomposed by Monilm into glycerol and fatty acids. 
Oelatin is liquefied by the mould both in alkaline and slightly acid con- 
dition. Starch, dextrin, sucrose, and maltose are hydrolysed, whilst 
lactose remains unchanged ; cellulose is converted into a reducing 
sugar. The carbohydrates undergo 'still further changes, as the mould 
produces alcohol and various esters. 

An enzyme, which the author terms malioglucase^ is exclusively and 
very unequally secreted when the mould is supplied with certain carbo-, 
hydrates. It is not secreted when the carbonaceous food supplied is, 
for instance, glycerol ; in glycerol, the amylolytic enzyme is found and 
this pxnduces dextrose from starch. This shows that Buclaux's view 
is incorrect, namely, that when dextrose is produced by enzymes from 
starch, maltose is first formed, the maltose being converted by a second 
enzyme into dextrose. Maltoglucase is secreted in large quantities 
when raffinose, maltose, commercial dextrin, or starch is present ; it is 
also secreted in presence of cellulose, galactose, xylose, and sucrose. 

The secretion of maltoglucase is affected, not only by the nature, 
but by the amount of the food present. The author’s results do not 
accord with the view that the secretion of enzymes generally is a result 
of the want of certain nutrients, and that it indicates a condition of 
hunger of the ceil. N. H. J. M. 

Chemical Composition of the Pollen of the Sugar Beet. 
By Ahtox Stift {€hem. OentQ\, 1901, i, 903 — 901; from Oesterr. Zeit. 
Zuch Ind, Landw.y 30, 43 — 54). — The dry substance obtained from 
the pollen of the sugar beet was found to contain 3*6 per cent, of 
nitrogen, of which ,.2*6 was present as proteid nitrogen, 0*12 as 
ammonia, 0*4 as amino-acids and 0*14 as organic bases. Asparagine 
and glutamine could not, however, be detected. The ethereal extract 
(5*47 per cent.) probably contained very little fat, but considerable 
.quantities of colouring matter and 1*57 per cent, of lecithin were 
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present. Tiie composition of the pollen not only resembles that of 
aniDOLal semen in containing lecithin, but also in containing 
sodium chloride. 0*82 per cent, of starch and dextrin was also ex- 
tracted from the pollen. Only a very small quantity of sucrose, 
however, was detected, but the pollen contained 0*52 per cent, of oxalic 
acid, present mainly as calcium oxalate with some alkali oxalate or free 
acid. Other organic acids are probably also present. 

A comparison of the composition of this pollen with that derived 
from beet of different origin and locality shows considerable differ- 
ences, especially in regard to the quantity of non-proteid nitrogen, 
ethereal extract, pentosans, and ash. E. W. W. 

Migration of Nitrogenous Substances and Ternary Sub- 
stances in Annual Plants. By Gustave Andee {CompL rend., 
1901, 132, 1058 — 1060). — The plants selected were Sinapis alha as 
representing plants of rapid growth, with oily seeds, and Lupinus 
albus, which is of less rapid growth, and has highly nitrogenous seeds. 
Total nitrogen, amide nitrogen, fat, carbohydrates soluble in water 
(calculated as dextrose) ; saccharihable carbohydrates (calculated as 
dextrose), and insoluble cellulose wei*e determined in the seeds, in (1) 
the young plants and at the beginning of the flowering period (2), 
when the plants were in dower (3), and at the end of the tloweriiig 
period (4). 

In the case of Sinapis, the soluble nitrogen represented less than 
one-fourth of the total nitrogen in the first period, but increased to 
about one- third in the second period, being more abundant in the stems 
than in the roots. The absolute amount then diminished, but in the 
fourth period the soluble nitrogen represented 38 per cent, of the total 
for the whole plant, and about one-half of the total nitrogen of the 
fruit. 

Similar results were obtained with lupins, which, however, con- 
tained high proportions of soluble nitrogen in the roots and stems, 
even during the period of maturation. 

As regards ternary substances, it was found that whilst in Smapis 
there was a decrease of soluble sugars in the roots, stems, and leaves 
during growth, there was a regular increase in the case of lupins. 

N. H. J. M. 

Migration of Ternary Substances in Annual Plants. By 
Gustave Andbe {Compt. Qxnd., 1901, 132, 1131 — 1134. Compare pre- 
ceding abstract).— The roots of Shiapm contained nearly the maximum 
amount of saccharifiable carbohydrates (22*79 per cent.) at the begin- 
ning of the flowering period, the amount increasing to 25*74 per cent, 
at the end of this period ; the percentage amounts in the stems were 
14*69 and 26*27 respectively in the two periods. The insoluble cellu- 
lose in the stems increases less rapidly. In lupins, the saccharifiable 
carbohydrates remained almost the same (21 — 22 per cent.) in the stems, 
but increased in the roots and diminished in the leaves, and the amount 
in the leaves is much greater than in the case of Sinapis, 

After extracting vegetable matter successively with light petroleum, 
dilute alcohol, hot dilute acid, treating with a cold mixture of sulphuric 
acid (53 c.c.), water (25 c.c.), and hydrochloxic acid (23 c.c.), and then, 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 30 
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after dilution with watei% boiling for 24 hours, a residue was obtained 
wiiieh contained G 60’28 and H 5‘80 per cent. (Eremy’s vasciilose con- 
tains 0 59*34 and H 5*49 per cent. ; Lange's lignin contains C = 59 — 6i 
per cent.). The substance is practically absent in seeds of Sinajns^ and 
is present only in small amounts in the young plants, , but the amount 
increases in all parts as the plants develop. In the portions where 
vasciilose and saccharifiable carbohydrates occur in small amounts, 
proteids are abundant. It is probable that saccharifiable carbohydrates 
are chiefly utilised in the pimdiiction of proteids, and not in forming 
vasciilose. H. J. M. 

Quantity of Pentosans contained in Fx'uits and Vegetables. 
By Carl Wittmaxh {Chem. (Jentr., 1901, i, 959 ; from Zeit, landw. 

TFes. Oest., 4, 131 — 139). — The c|uantity of pentosans contained in 
a large number of fruits, vegetables, fungi, &c., has been determined 
by Tollens and Kruger’s modification of Councler’s method. The 
results are discussed and tabulated in the original paper. E. W. W. 

Pentosans of Jute, Luffa, and Brewers’ Grains. By. A. 
ScHONE and Beenharl Tollens {J, Lemdw,^ 1901, 49, 21 — 28). — 
Wheeler and Tollens {AmiahUi 1889, 265, 327) obtained only about 
0*7 per cent, of pure xylose from jute, whilst according to estimations 
by the authors, jute contains 17 per cent, of pentosans. Similarly, 
0. Schulze and Tollens (Abstr,, 1892, 1420) obtained only 1 per 
cent, of xylose from lu^a, and about 5 per cent. , from straw, the 
estimated amounts of pentosans in the latter substance being about 
24 — 26 per cent. 

The low yields of pentoses are partly due to decomposition during 
the process of lieating with acid. Whilst the direct estimation of 
pentosans in jute showed a percentage of 12*70 of xylan, corresponding 
with 14*43 per cent, of xylose, determinations in the solutions obtained 
by heating jute at 100° with 3 per cent, sulphuric acid, and at 
125 — 128° with 1 per cent, acid gave 10*35 and 10*97 respectively as 
the percentages of xylose. By extracting the wood gum from jute 
and converting it by Councler’s process {GJmm. Z&it*j 1892, 1719) into 
xylose, 1*2 per cent, of xylose, 4*19*2°, was obtained, whilst by 
heating the jute with 1 per cent, sulphuric acid at 125 — 128% the 
yield was 0*95 per cent. By the latter method, luffa yielded 0*63 per 
cent, of pur© xylose, [ajx, 4- 17*9°. 

Bry brewers’ grains when heated on a water-bath with 3 per cent, 
sulphuric acid, yielded a solution which was found to contain 24*77 per 
cent, of pentosans (==28*16 per cent, of pentoses). The solution con- 
tained 29*08 per cent, (of the grains) of reducing glucoses, which was 
only increased to 29*50 per cent, by heating with hydrochloric acid. 

K. H. J.AL 

A Beserve Oai'bobycirat©, which produces Mannose, from 
the Buib of Lilium. By J. Parkin {Proc. Camhn PML Soc.^ 1901, 
11, 139 — 142). — The bulb-scales of the genus Lilium contain, in 
addition to starch, a reserve carbohydrate which exists as a sort of 
mucilage in the cell- sap of all the parenchymatous cells. It swells up 
and dissolves in water j alcohol precipitates and hardens it, so that 
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sections of scales presex-ved in spirit show each cell filled with a solid 
block of mucilage, in which the starch grains are imbedded. It was 
obtained, by extraction with cold water and precipitation with strong 
alcohol, as a translucent, almost colourless, tough solid ; it gives no 
marked colour with iodine ; it appears to be dextrorotatory. When it 
is hydrolysed with 2 per cent, sulphuric acid, it yields a sugar which 
was identified as mannose by means of its cupric reducing power, 
rotation, and its phenylhydrazone'; the original carbohydrate may be 
identical with the mannan of previous observers. It was obtained 
from Lilium candidum and L. auratimn ; probably the same carbo- 
hydrate exists also in L. hulhiferum^ L, croceiifji^ L. daurimm, Z. 
Icmci/oliuriij L. longifloriim, and L. Martagon. 0. E. B. 

Proteids of Seeds. By Thomas Bokorxy {Eied, Cmtr., 1901, 30, 
261 — 266 ; from Bot. Gentr., 1900, 82, 289 — 306). — The proteids 
soluble in 5—10 per cent, salt solutions are stored in the protein 
grains and albumin crystals ; proteid insoluble in sodium chloride 
solutions was not usually found in protein grains. Eat was never 
detected in protein grains and is probably uniformly mixed with the 
plasmatic albumin. Active proteid could not be detected in protein 
grains. The whole of the proteid residue of the seed tissues, after 
extracting the protein grains, dissolves in aqueous potash. The gluten 
substances of cereals dissolve in cold or hot 70 — 80 per cent, alcohol, 
a solution used in other cases for precipitating proteids. 

Peptones could not be detected in resting seeds. Pro'peptone 
(albumose) was sometimes found in traces, and may have been pro- 
duced by the boiling in presence of acetic acid. 

Asparagine, tyrosine, and leucine, which are widely distributed in 
seeds, seem to be the last intermediate products in the formation of 
proteids as well as the first decomposition products. N. H. T. M. 

Voandaia Subterranea. By Ballano {CompL rend., 1901, 
182, 1061 — 1062). — Voandzia suhterranm {glycine or Imricot p^^etache) 
is a widely distributed, leguminous plant cultivated by negroes in the 
intertropical portions of Africa. The fruit is a pod with seed which 
ripens in the soil like the earth-nut. The seeds have the following 
percentage composition : 

nitrogenous Starchy 

Water. matter. Fat. matter. Cellulose. Ash. 

9*80 18-60 6-00 58-30 4*00 3-30 

On the assumption that the human organism requires daily 120 — 130 
grams of nitrogenous matter, 56 grams of fat, and 500 grams of carbo- 
hydrate, it wilLbe seen that, allowing for coefficients of digestibility, 
1 kilogram of the seeds will supply the amounts required of the 
different forms of food. N. H. J. M, 

Sngar as Pood for Cattle. By Eraxz Lehmann (BiecL GmUr., 
1901, 30, 178 — 181 ; from Hannov. Land. Forstwirt, Zelt., 52, Elo. 48). 
— In 1885, Lawes and Gilbert showed that for fattening pigs, sugar is 
equivalent to starch. The results of experiments witii sheep made at 
Gottingen in 1885 gave less satisfactory results ; 100 kilos, of sugar 
were found to correspond with only 82*1 and 88*1 kilos, of carbo- 
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hydrates in ordinary fattening foods (compare Maercker, Ahstr.^ 

1149, and Henneberg^ ihicL, 1252). In experiments with bullocks, 
Iloidefieiss obtained an increase of 0*315 kilo, per 1 kilo, of sugar, 
Maercker's experiments with pigs showed a gain of 0*7 kilo, per kilo. 

of sugar. 

In experiments at Gottingen, 980*5 kilos, of sugar (third product) 
were fed, resulting in a gain of 317*1 kilos, of live weight. The 
results are not considered altogether satisfactory, because the rations 
employed were not the most suitable. It is thought that if, for in- 
stance, crushed grain, potatoes, maize, and dairy refuse, <&c., had been 
employed, less satisfactory results for sugar would have been obtained. 

Feeding with sugar does not improve the quality of meat. 
Albertis experiments on this point are open to criticism, otherwise his 
results would have to be considered unfavourable rather than favour- 
able to the employment of sugar. N. H. J. M. 

Pig* Feeding Experiments with Molasses, Peat Molasses 
and Palm-kernel Molasses at Proskan. By J. Klein (Bied. 
Centr.^ 1901, 30, 280; from Mihhzeit,^ 1899, hTo. 12, 13).— Grain (1 
kilo.) is equivalent to molasses, or peat molasses (1*25 kilos.), with 
meat meal (0*125 kilo.); or to palm-kernel molasses (1*21 kilos.) 
•without meat meal. Considerable amounts of molasses may be given 
if the amount is gradually increased. With pigs 3J to 8 months old 
the amount can be increased from 150 to 1275 grams per day, or, 
in the cAse of palm-kernel molasses, to 1200 grams. Peat molasses 
seems to he the best form. K. IT. J. M, 

Pig Feeding Experiments with Sugar and Palm-kernel 
Seed at Proskan. By J. Klein {Bied. Centr.^ 1901, 30, 283 ; from 
Milchzeiti 1000, Ko. 20, 21). — In addition to maize and moderate 
amounts of milk and whey, the pigs received sugar and palm cake, and 
palm cake alone respectively. The food did not agree with the pigs, 
but the results showed that sugar had a distinct etEect on the nature 
of the fat produced. 

In a second series of experiments, the milk and whey were omitted, 
the pigs receiving instead a corresponding amount of meat meal. The 
rei^ults showed that sugar was favourable to fat production. The 
iodine numbers of the fat were considerably higher in the second series 
of experiments than in the first. K. H. J, M. 

Chlorine Requirement of Buckwheat. By Adolf Mayer 
(J. Ltmdw,^ 1901, 49, 41 — 60). — The experiments were instituted 
owing to very unsatisfactory results obtained when buckwheat had 
been manured with kainite. In opposition to Kobbe (Landw. 
Versuchs-Siat., 6, 118, and 13, 398), it is maintained that chlorine is 
practically of no importance in the cultivation of buckwheat, and that 
even moderate amounts of potassium salts, which, like the modern so- 
called kainite, contain several equivalents of chlorine to one of 
potassium, may cause great injury to the crop. K. H. J. M. 

Plot Experiments at JersitE-Posen in 1898—1899 and 1899 — 
1900. By Max Geelach {Bied. Centr.^ 1901, 30, 236 — 238 ; from' 
Jakre^hr, Lmtdm. YiTBUGhs-Stat. Jersitz^Bosen, 1898 — 1899, p. 44, and 
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1899 — 1900, p. 21). — The soil of the plots, which are mostly 160 square 
metres, contains N, 0*110 ; KgO, 0*102 ; CaO, 0*710, and ^2^5? 0*1555 per 
cent. 

With barley, nitrogenous manure produced a decided increase, and 
nitrogen as ammonia gave nearly the same increase as nitrate. The 
percentage of nitrogen was in each case high for brewing barley, but 
the grain was considered to be good for brewing. In the case of oats, 
phospbatic manure produced very little e-ffect. In 1898, owing to the 
dry weather, kainite had very little effect on sugar beet ; but there 
was no depression in the percentage of sugar even when 8 cwt. was 
applied. 

Nitrogen in the form of ammonia produced no after effect, in the 
second year, the yield being less than when no ammonia had been 
applied. There was a slight apparent after effect in the case of nitrate, 
but this is attributed to inequality in the treatment of the land. 

Autumn manuring with ammonium salt had no effect on rye, whilst 
spring manuring with nitrate increased the yield. N. H. J. M. 

Inoculation of the Soil with Alinit. By L. Malpeaux (Afin. 
Agron., 1901, 27, 191 — 206. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 498). — Pot 
and field experiments with oats, maize, and white mustard are 
described. The results accord with the eaidier ones indicating that 
alinit only acts in soil rich in organic matter by rendering available 
the insoluble nitrogenous substances present. Consistent results were 
obtained in the pot experiments, hut on a larger scale the results are 
conflicting, and the conclusion is drawn that alinit has no favourable 
effect on ordinary arable soil, N. H. J. M. 

Estimation of .the Mannrial Bequirements of Typical Boils. 
By Max Geelach (Bied. Centr., 1901, 30, 234- — 236 ; from Jakresber, 
Lmidw, Versuchs-StaL JerBitz-Posen^ 1898 — 1899, p. 30). — Pot experi* 
ments were made in which barley, followed by white mustard, was 
grown in six different soils, containing N, 0*030 to 0*257, and P2O5, 
0*012 to 0*173 per cent. The results showed that the amount of 
available nitrogen was in every case so small that nitrogenous 
manures were necessary for the first crop. As regards phosphoric 
acid, only one of the soils was much benefited by phospbatic manure 
for the first crop i all six soils reqiihed phosphoric acid for the second 
crop. N, H. J*. M. 

Conditions of Soil and Water in the Province Bheinhessen 
in the Bheingau and Taunus. By C. Luedecke {Bied. Centr., 
1901, 30, 145 — 168 ; from MitL Landw, Inst. K. JJnw. Brmlcm, 1899, 
Heft 2, 45). — Analyses were made of 500 samples of soil and subsoil 
obtained from different geological layers. Besides determinations of 
calcium (and in some cases magnesium and carbon dioxide), complete 
analyses were made of extracts by hot dilute hydrochloric acid. 
Mechanical separations were made, and the water-holding capacity of 
the soils was determined. The results are given in numerous tables. 

In determining calcium and magnesium, the soil (2 — 25 grams) was 
heated at 70^^ with twice the amount of 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid. 

The extracts for determining the total soluble constituents were 
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pni|}ji.r(s(I by Mn^ ;^oi! (:!b ^mms), |u'«‘vi<uisly «!ric*<l at i b'r*, 

'With HiiHifibaili I M par hydrorhh^ac a<‘i<l to ilar(asi|H'ssr iiiu <*ar- 

lioiiaias. soil is l.han !ioai,«a'l (Hj a. waior l>a.ili wiih a,r'i<I of fJiosaiiio 

(iwloii iiit^ of i-ias soil). I’la* r.'^ira.ri is 

to clryiKssM wiih iiifrio arid. dillVrout rrH'»l funis Mit|'d<jya4 for t-lio 

fliilarent coihslifaioiiis arc clrsrrilnnl hy uia! Si,'luioitlowiiifl, 

IfhcwiJasorpi.ion, ooi‘01cii»ui. for niivrc\i^f‘U av;i,s drin'riaitasl in bO |.M'‘ai'ria 
of soil whieli pa-sstm ihroiagh 0*5 luiii. siovt^s (roiual liolos) wilJi lOOr.ca 
of a solriiion. of aiamoninvii chloriOo <u*nlainiu^ I raa of niirogtai |n»r 
c^c* Tlio residis aro eabailalotl so as to sliow la>w iiiuolt nrlrop^vn 
(ill o.e.) at a pvossuro of 700 lani. at (f* is alnsorlaMl hy 1,00 ^o;a,iiis 
of soil from 1200 c.c. of soluUoio 

[Vhi\ rc^sulis of a, la-ryu! iminhor of aiuilysosof nvm* aaal wolHvniors of 
the saiuo clistriets are ^ivoii in ta.l>h.\s, ,N'. ,11. iM, 

Soil of the Expeiiitteiital h'iold of the Roya.l ITniVi'srwiiy of 
Bremen at EoBontbal. By Ivmrr vo-v IB'-Miitat aial 11, llorrMAN 
{^kiL (kulr., 11)01,, 30, 2 20 2 2 4' \ fnon il/7/^, Itfiwiiiu iurd* I\, ikiriK 

1000, l,h'ft o, 1 ).—» 'Mocluu'ueal aaialysos «if 85 sot! sjuii|iii*H 
were Ttialo. Tlie clieiniral lUialysos wore iiaulo by Woliliiriaijifs 
.mothodn (/Ibstr., 1897, ii, 4,03), with .some Jiiodihraiioii. Aihlitioii of 
Bodium chloridcj ia evaporating liyi.lrocl'iIor.io arid ext-niet was foiout 
to be TimioceBHa'ry. 

Tlio resultB of soil. a,!ialyHes are given in tabled. Ilie t4\‘aiweht) of 
the field froia 1893— “‘1894- to 1B97 — 1B98 is deserihcnl in t4ie original 
paper. N. IL J* M. 

Losses of Nitrogen in B’resh Cow ITriiio iiiic! Cow I)i:tng 
kept in Thin Layers, Alone and with Straw, lly ,Kiu-:n/ 4 and 
A1a.x <,lh'mA(!ri; (HituL 1901, 30, 2o2"-"234 ; from, 

Lmiilvh 898- 1899, p/JO), - Fresh row firc^os 

kept at BV* on Hat pbUtss, alone and witdi straw, did not lose inoro 
than .‘M |;Hn,M,anih of rritrogrm in ,10 days* In the oemo of nrino, 
greatoBt loss mm 3*5 per rent, in 3 days, atnl 14*8 per rent, in 6 flay», 
91, le results of siinilar oxpm’iuieniB with a inixturo of fiwoH iwid urine 
showed a lews of 0*9 per ecni* of nitrogen in 24 licmrs^ in 3, 
days* howov'or, t,ho .iosHtm of nitrogen wore ,11*0, I2vi, and 182) 
per cent, rBspeetivniy, I’n proBoniio of straw, ilio ioBHoH of inlrogen in 
tdie mixed oxcreiiKsnt were slight in the first 24 lionrH, ami a,nuHi!'iii,jd 
to 20*0 |,)er eonfc. in 1,0 days. 

I.t was found that wimn fresh oxeremei,di is added io older dang, t.fm 
production of ammonium carbo!,iiato is not quickencsl a.s niiglil l»v 
cuA:peek!d ; ibo loss of nitrogen in 24 liours wa,H O’H per cent.., a,nd in 
3 days 4*0 per cent. JN. ,11. J. M 
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Classification of Acid, and Alkali Indicators. Ily J'iJWiUH 
\Y AiWKii {&it. mionj, O/iem.y lUOl, 27, L’JB— 151).— The axiiiicr coa- 
dei'iiiis the classilkjation Kuggcskul by 0 laser (Abntr.j 181)9, ii^ 572) as 
liavlwg no clioinical biwis and fonndiMl only on practical oilixaency. A 
l>el}ter .system is formed %\diien tho indicators are cljussillod according' to 
the kinds of ions which they give, ’Ihvo classes arc rocognisetb oacli 
with two sti!')“grmips ; A. Indicators 'with a characteristic imiva!(3nt 
ion : (i) with characteristic tinivalcnt anion, (ii) with cluyawteri sties 
miivahxnt cation. Ih Indicators with polyvaksnt ion: (i) with 
positive and nogativo ion (amplioteric electrolyte), (ii) 'with nni- and 
bi- valent anion or cation. 

To class A. (i) bidong amongst others tho indicators, iodoeosin, cochi- 
neal, lluoroscoin, alizarin, jfMiitropl'icnoI, rxKSoiic acid, lacanoid, litiiius, 
and phenolphihaioiru ddio wcakxa,* the acid of ih,e indicjitor tho inorc^ 
semsitivo is t!io colotir cliange ; hut as in this <,*ase tho (hgr(H5 <d' 
liydrolysis is high, tiie indicator may only be nsoxl with, stremg ijascs. 
Ifor the titrati(,)U of wej'j.k hascis one of tho .stronger Judd indicators 
must be employed. The order given, is the order of tiie strongtlis of 
tlu3 acids contained in tho indicai.or. 

( ),nly two ;inc:lica.i<jrs n;ro known belonging to class A (ii), naiiioly, 

motihylwioiei and 'diniethylansiinobenzeno. 

•irho indicators of ohms .B (!) give dilTcroni. c-olonrs In acid and aJka^' 
liiiO' solution, Tho siibsiancos included in thi.s group a.ro : ^,rro|Keoliii 
00, metliyboraiiige, othyi-orango, (./ongo-red, and Iionzopnrpurin, Tlio 
action of irictliyl-oraT'igo is <lisctis.sc<l at sortie length ami is 

taken to Kiisicjr’s (Aimir., 1897, ii, 74) interprt station of tho i'litcr''' 
ituMikd.e til, it olitaincd with this inditiator when the sobition cortiaims 
frees cju’lson dto,xidc. I'he explanal.ion olTerod for iliis 'tint is tha,t the 
acid of mei-hyluirange is itstdf reddish ; when ca,rhon dioxitle is pasHinl 
into a solution it, f-mme undissncia.ttn{ a-mM is formetl, juid the colour 
(if this ajong with ihrs yellow i»f the aauon gives the nb.Huwed tint, 
is not a mixture of tlio red of (lie caiuon wii>li tlu^ yellow of 
t'he anion. (On the ions of nud.hyl’onuige, sei.^ BrcMlig and Winkelh:u‘li, 
Zmti. i 1)99, 6, 9*5). A similar exphusation is api'dicathle 

to CJongmrcH'l d’he sensitivmieHs of the indicators <,if this edass depomls 
in a largo measure cm tlio ililTerimce* (d‘ the colours of tlm at, don and 
of the cation, and un Iniermediaie tint* is always obtained wiieii tho 
rmdiK.so(uaied siii'jKtanco is ecdourcHh 

in i.hc last class wo have those indicatorH wliiidi give differently 
coloured ioim of the same kind. Ho far only acids of tliis type are 
laiown, AlizamiHulphoiiic aeiii which gives the riid ion, 

and wiili touto alkali tlio violofc inn, 

l)C3iongH to this clasa IndicatorH of this type would ustd'nl for 
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determiiiiiig phosphoric a,ci(-I in presonce oi phospli,a,ties, or Ji weak acid 
in presence of a strong acid, but no entirely saiisfariory one is yet 
-known » MoCJ. 

Modification of the Manganimetric Method. i.)y J\ O-aijaiat 
(IMl SoG> GUm,, 1901, [iii], 26, 395— 402).-— Volumetric processes 
involving the use of potassium permanganate are inapplicable in tiio 
case of substances undergoing 03;icIation only at the boiling temper- 
ature in acid solution. Under such conditions, the permariganato^ is 
itKself decomposed, the loss of oxygen being a ftinction of the acidity 
and of the concentration. A large nuniber of experiments are 
recorded which show that in the presence of an excess of manganese 
sulphate (that is, of a quantity containing twice as much mangaricso 
as til© permanganate employed) and of not more than 20 per cent, by 
volume of sulphuric acid, the loss of oxygon is practically const:int 
for a time of ebullition ranging from 5 minutes to an hour. Accur- 
ate results have thus been obtained in the estimation of glycerol, the 
substance being boiled with a dolinite volume of potassium, pornnui- 
ganate solution in the presence of sulphuric acid and iiianganese 
sulphate, the liquid subsequently titrated with standard oxalic acid, 
and the result compai’ecl with that obtained in a blank experiment 
carried out under similar conditions., N. L. 

New Calcium Chloride Apparatus. By Gt. F. IlENNiNa {ZeiL 
anal, Chem.f 1901, 40, 168). — This pattern is in the form of an 
ordinary narrow-necked bottle with two side tubes, that for the entry 
of the gas being continued inside to the bottom of the bottle, and ex- 
panded outside into a bulb. The neck can be closed either by fuvsion 
or by a stopper after filling. The apparatus does not require to be 
suspended, but stands on the balance pan. M, J. B. 

Estimation of Ojsone. By At.beiit L adenbuiio and RwmiiOLi) Quah'io 
(,7>V., 1901, 84, 1184 — 1188. Compare this voL, ii, 232).— The di^rect 
estimation of ossone by weighing affords a check on the methods of 
estimating this substance volumetrioally. 'By comparixig the results 
ol)tained gravimetrical ly with those obtained by absorption in potassium 
iodide, and subsequent titration of the liberated iodine, it has been 
found that correct results are only obtained when the gas is passed 
into neutral potassium iodide solution. The solution is then acidified 
and titrated with sodium thiosulphate. In this way, the end reaction 
is quite sharp, and no subsequent liberation of iodine occurs. On the 
other hand, when the ozone is absorbed by acid potassium iodide solution, 
the end of the reaction is not sharp, and the amount of 0550110 found is 
considerably too high. The reason for this has not been definitoly 
ascertained, but it is possibly owing to the occurrence of the reaction 
40j^ + 1 OHI 4- H^O = 512+. ^ 2^2 + 51120 + SOg. , A. IL 

Estimation of Sulphur in Wrought Iron and Steel. By 
G-eorqe Auohy (Z Amer, Ghmn. JSoo,, 1901, 23, 147— 151).— The 
methods for the estimation of very small quantities of sulphur in 
steel are still somewhat defective, as the result differ considerably in the 
third, and often in the second, decimal place according to the process 
used. ^ 
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When using the evolution method, the author is now in the habit of 
adding oiie-fourth to the amount of sulphur found ; thus for instance, 
0’012 found is held to indicate the proaence of 0*015 per cent. 

L. BE K. 

Loss of Sulphur in Preparing Ash of Plants, By George S» 
Eeavs (/. Amer. Chcm, 8oc., 1001, 23, 190~-200).— Of each of nine 
different plants, 10 grams were burnt to ash at the lowest possible 
temperature, and another 10 grams were burnt after addition of 20 c.c. 
of a solution of calcium acetate containing 29*2 grams of the salt per 
litre (Shuttleworthts process). Whether the calcium, acetate retains 
all the sulphur or not is still questionable, but when no such addition 
was made, the loss in sulphur amounted to 4, 28, 6, 100, 16, 11, 68, 
58, and 58 per cent, of that found when calcium acetate. was used. 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide in Illuminating G-as. By 
C.C. Tutwiller (/. Amer. Chem, .SW, 1901, 23, 173-^177).— The 
apparatus consists essentially of a burette provided at the top and 
bottom with three-way stopcocks and communicating at the top through 
one of the outlets with a 10 c.c. glass-stoppered cylinder graduated 
to 0*1 c.c. The enlarged part of the burette holds 100 c.c,, and its 
stem has two graduations, one at the 100 c.c. mark and the other at 
50 mm. from the bottom stopcock, dividing the remaining space into 
two divisions of 5 and 10 c.c. respectively. A, mercury level bulb 
may be connected with the stopcock below. 

The stopcocks being made to communicate with the intexdor of the 
burette, the gas to be tested, freed from tar if necessary by filtration 
through cotton, is passed through the burette for a few minutes to 
displace the air. After closing the burette and waiting for a few 
minutes, the g<as is compressed by raising a mercury reservoir attached 
to the bottom stopcock until the mercurial column reaches the 100 c.c. 
mark ; by momentarily opening the top, the excess of gas escapes, and 
exactly 100 c.c. at the ordinary pressure are loft. By closing tlm top, 
opening the ])ottom stopcock, and lowering the mercury, the gas is 
obtained under a reduced pressure, 5 c.c. of starch water very faintly 
coloured with iodine are introduced, and a standa-rd solution of iotline 
is added 3 or 4 drops at tlio time, well shaking after each addition 
until the starch water assumoB a permanent bluish colour. ^ tlie 
solution contains 0 '00 17076 gram of iodine per c„c., then each c.c. will 
bo equivalent to 100 grains of hydrogen sulphide per 100 cubic feet 
of gas. L, BE K. 

Deteotion of Selenium in Sulphuric Acid: By Abolphb Jouvk 
{.Bull 8 og. Ohim.^ 1901, [iii], 25, 489—401). — Among the tests for 
the presence of selenium in sulphuric acid, two ax*e comparatively 
delicate. The one, based on the production of a blue coloration with 
codeine (and equally well, it is stated, with morphine), is capable of 
detecting at most 1 part of selenium in 200, whilst the second, consist- 
ing in the precipitation of red selenium by passing a current of sulphur 
dioxide into the diluted acid, may attain a delicacy of 1 in 10,000. 
If the selenium is present as solenic acid instead of selenioiis acid, tlie 
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first test is inapplicablej and tlie second is obtained with difliciilty* 
The use of a current of acetylene as a reducing agent affords a still 
more delicate test, capable of detecting 1 in 100,000 of selenium ; the 
red coloration is more rapidly produced if the gas contains hydrogen 
chloride, ' N, L. 

Estimation of Nitrates in Water by means of Stannous 
Chloride. By H. Heneiet (Conipt, rencL^ 1901, 132, 966 — 968. Com- 
pare Divers and Haga, Trans., 1885, 623). — The reduction of nitric 
acid to liydroxylamine by the action of stannous chloride takes place 
quantitatively when the solution is rendered strongly acid with hydro- 
chloric acid. The residue, obtained by evaporating to dryness 50 c.c. 
of water, is boiled for 10 minutes with a known excess of stannous 
chloride and dissolved in concentorted hydrochloric acid ; the solution 
is then titrated with standard iodine solution, the amount of stannous 
chloride which has disappeared being a measure of the nitrogen 
present. In this estimation, 6 atoms of iodine correspond with 1 of 
nitrogen. Organic matter does not interfere with the reaction, but 
iron salts must be removed by treating the water with ammonia 
before evaporation. G*. T. M. 

Nitrites in Milk. By II. Wefers Bettink {Chenn. Gentr,^ 1901, 
i, 854 ; from Md, Tijdschr. Fhami., 1901, 13, 67).— Most of the usual 
tests for nitrites fail when applied to milk ; the most delicate is 
Biegler’s, which consists in adding to 10 c.c of the liquid, 50 mg, of a 
mixture of equal parts of 1 : Imaphthylaminesulplionic acid, and 
^-naphthol, and then 6 drops of strong hydrochloric acid, and, after 
shaking for a minute, adding 1*5 — 2 c.c. of ammonia. Nitrites produce 
a strong, yellowish-red coloration. Milk should first be coagulated 
with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, and the filtrate employed. 
Should a doubt remain whether a feeble colour produced is duo to a 
nitrite, the mixture is filtered, and the precipitate dissolved from the 
filter by strong alcohol, which will dissolve the red colouring matter, 
but in the absence of nitrites will at most become feebly yellowialx, 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of the Nitroso-groups in Organic Compounds. 
By'EoBEEr Olauser (&r., 1001, 34, 889 — 895).— Compounds con- 
taining a nitroso-group react with phenylhydrazine (1 mol.) forming 
benzene, water, nitrogen (1 moL), and (generally) an azo-compound. 
Directions are given by which the quantitative estimation of the 
nitroso-groups in a compound can be made by measuring the amount 
of nitrogen evolved in the reaction with phenylhydrazine. Before 
measuring the nitrogen, it is completely saturated with benzene, 
corrections then being made for the tension of the benzene and 
aqueous vapours. R. H. R 

Phosphorised Oil. By Konrad Stigh { Ohmn . Centr , 1901,' i, 
796 — 797 : from Wien, hlin. Woch, 14, 177). — Mitscherlich^s method 
will detect 0*0002 per cent, of phosphorus in phosphorised oils if air 
Is occasionally admitted to the distillation tube, M, J. S. 
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Estimation of Free Piiosphoras in Phosphorised Oils. By 
Adolf Peankbl {Ghmn. Centr., 1001, i, 912 ; from Fharm. Fosty 1001, 
34, 117).— Mitselierlich’s method, with the modifications of Scherer, 
and of E'attermann and Hilger (Abstr., 1898, ii, 453) although ex- 
cellent as a qualitative test, has given in the author’s hands only 41 
per cent, of the phosphorus taken. The method of Louise (Abstr., 
1899, ii, 807) is regarded as inacciU’ate, since reduction of silver would 
be produced by the aldehyde in the acetone, by phosphorous acid, and 
even by certain constituents of cod- liver oil itself, ^ It has also been 
shown by Nattermann and Hilger that silver phosphide is decomposed 
by water into silver and phosphorous acid, which latter would escape 
estimation. The author therefore dissolves the substance in ether, 
precipitates with a hot alcoholic solution of silver nitrate, oxidises the 
dried precipitate with aqua regia and estimates the phosphorus as 
phosphoric acid. Applied to a solution in bitter-almond oil, this 
method yielded 84 — 90 per cent, of the phosphorus taken. There is 
always a loss of phosphorus when preparing solutions of that sub- 
stance in oils, and a still further loss takes place on keeping. State- 
ments to the contrary by Jolies and Kassowitz were probably based 
on the above erroneous methods of estimation. M. J. S. 

The Effect on the Marsh Test of some Commercial Products 
containing Selenium and Tellurium. By Albert E. Beery (/. 
SoG. Che^n, Ind,^ 1901, 20, 322 — 324).— The mirrors obtained when 
testing for arsenic in the Marsh apparatus may be totally or partially 
due to the presence of selenium and possibly of tellurium. To guard 
against errors, the author suggests the following method. The tubes 
are treated first with a hot solution of potassium cyanide which dis- 
solves any selenium or sulphur present and leaves the arseiaic and any 
tellurium pi\actically undissolved. On treating the residue with solu- 
tion of calcium hypochlorite, the arsenic is dissolved leaving any 
tellurium which can then be fused and further identified. The author 
has not, as yet, met with tellurium in any commercial products but 
has frequently met with selenium. L. be K. 

Use of Metallic Sodium in Blow-pipe Analysis, By (Jmaeles 
LAT iiRor Parsons {J. Awgt, OJmn. 1901, 23, 159— 161),— A 
modification of Ilempel’s methoiL A piece of sodium, 3 or 4 nim, in 
diameter, is hammered out 0.at on a smooth surface, the powdered sub- 
stance to bo tested is spread upon it, presscjd into the metal with the 
hammer and the whole kneaded into a little ball with a knife blade. 
It is then placed upon a slight depression in a piece of charcoal and 
ignited with a match or the Bunsen llame. The reduction takes place 
instantaneously. The residue is now heated before the blowpipe, and 
as the sodium compounds melt and are absorbed by the charcoal, 
the fusible metallic particles collect readily into a button and may 
then be recognised by their behaviour. 

The process may be successfully applied to minerals such as galena, 
cassiterite, chrysocolla, &c. L. db 

Quantitative Analysis of Lithiniferous Waters ; Oomparison 
of the Spectroscopic with the more Common Methods. By G-. 
liAHzoLi {Gmzetta^ 1901, 31, i, 40— 48).— A description of the 
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various gravimetric methods of estimating iitliiuni in mineral waters 
is given^ and is followed by a diseussion of Baiimaiin's spectroscopic 
method with the modifications introduced into it by Eohr and by 
ISTasini and Anderlini. Comparative experiments show tluit the 
method of the last-named authors gives far more accurate results than 
any of the gravimetric methods or Ebhr^s original method. 

T H P 

Precipitation of Oertain Metallic Sulphides with Sodium 
Thiosulphate. Py Ebuabi) Bon'ath {Zeit. anaL Ghmn,, 1901, 40, 
141 — 143). — A cadmium or nickel solution (chloride or sulphate) 
supersaturated with [ammonia and then mixed with excess of acetic 
acid, gives, on boiling for half an hour after addition of powdered 
sodium thiosulphate, a precipitate containing all the cadmium or 
nickel, mixed with sulphur. A solution of zinc, cobalt, iron, or man- 
ganese, in similar circumstances, gives a sulphur precipitate con- 
taining only traces of the metal. The method cannot, however, be 
employed for quantitative separation since part of the zinc, cobalt, 
manganese, or iron is always carried down by the other metal. The 
method can very well be employed for detecting traces of nickel in 
presence of much cobalt. M. J, S. 

Influence of Pyrites and other Sulphides on the Esti- 
mation of Bivalent Iron. By William F. Hillebrand and 
Hekry N. Stokes [ZeiL anorg. Glmn^^ 1901, 27, 125 — 126. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 763, and this voL, ii, 284). — An admission of de 
Koninck's claim for priority {Ann. Sog. geol. Belg.^ 1882 — 1883, 10, 
101). J. McC. 

Potassium Thiocyanate as Indicator in the Reduction of 
Ferric to Ferrous Balts, By A. Ebeling {Zeit. oJfentL Ghem.,, 
1901, 8, 144 — 145). —The solution containing the ferric salt is mixed 
with 1 to 2 drops of solution of potassium thiocyanate (1 : 10) which 
causes a deep red coloration. Dilute sulphuric acid and zinc are added, 
and as soon as the colour has disappeared showing the complete re- 
duction of the ferric iron, the liquid is titrated, as usual, with standard 
permanganate. L. be K, 

Electrolytic Estimation of Bismuth. By Kael Wimmenauee 
{Zeik anorg. Ghem.^ 1901, 27, 1 — 21). — The author has examined tho 
methods for the electrolytic estimation of bismuth and gives details of 
his results. An accurate and expeditious estimation is best obtiiinod 
as follows. 

The electrolyte should contain OT gram of bismuth oxide to 1 — 0*5 
c.c. of concentrated nitric acid arid if an excess of nitric acid is not 
employed 2 — 4 c.c. of glycerol (1 part glycerol to 2 parts water) 
must be added, and the solution dilated to 150 c.c. When this 
solution is subjected to electrolysis, using a current of 0*1 ampere at 
first, and reducing this to 0*05 ampere as soon as any indication of 
peroxide is detected, a dense, bright deposit is obtained, which is easily 
washed without loss. It is essential that the electrolyte should be 
continuously agitated duiing the deposition. Quantities up to 0*4 
gram Bf /'bismuth are easily deposited in 3 hours. The temperature of 
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tlie solution is gradually raised to 50° and maintained at this until ail 
the bismuth is deposited. The results are within OT to 0*25 per cent, 
of the theoretical. E. 0. R.. 

Estimation of the Hardness of Water, By Max Pleissner 
{Chem. Oentr.f 1901, i, 796 ; from Fharm. Centr/lLdle.f 1901, 42, 
145—147). — In estimating the hardness of water by Eaisst and Knauss^ 
modification of Clarkes method, it is recommended to use a concentrated 
soap solution, so that in titrating 100 c.c. of water, 1 c.c. shall corre- 
spond with 1° (German) of hardness. Such a solution is obtained by 
dissolving 20 grams of Marseilles soap in dilute alcohol to 1 litre : 
100 c.c. of it should be required to give a permanent (5 minutes) 
lather with 100 c.c. of barium chloride solution containing 0*0436 gram, 
of crystallised barium chloride ) 100 c.c. of distilled water require 0*25 
c.c. of this soap solution to give a lather. The hardness {x) in German 
degrees is calculated from the number of c.c. {n) by the formula 
X = (lOn - 10)/9. Turbid waters should be filtered ; those of more than 
20° hardness, diluted. If magnesium is present the 5 minute limit 
should be adhered to strictly. Organic substances and alumina inter- 
fere with the result. M. J. S. 

Detection of Alcohol in Milk. By XIiil and Otto Henzold {Ghem, 
Oentr,, 1901, i, 973; from Ifilch, Zeit,, 1901, 30, 181).— On the evi- 
dence of the iodoform test, it has been stated that alcohol has been 
found in milk. A milk distillate which gave the iodoform reaction 
could not be made to yield ethyl acetate, and, therefore, probably con- 
tained an aldehyde derived from the distillation of lactic acid. Alde- 
hydes have been unmistakably obtained from the distillate of milk in 
which a pure lactic acid fermentation had been established. The pro- 
teids of milk also, on distillation with water, yield products which give 
the iodoform reaction. This reaction cannot therefore be accepted as 
a proof of the presence of alcohol in milk. M. J. S. 

Oharaoteiistic Reaction of Phenol. By Paolo B’ioka {Ohmn, 
Gmitr,, 1901, i, 843; from Boll, Ghim, Fannl, 1901, 40, 76).— With 
peppermint oil, phenol gives a substance of a greenish- bixie colour, 
a,pparently of tlie comj;)osition resulting from con- 

densation of phenol with menthol. The colour is not pro(]uc(3d by 
guaiacol, resorcinol, or by creosote. It disappears on boating, but 
returns witli full intensity on coolitig if the phenol is in exccsss, other- 
wise somewhati .more feebly. The reaction is not produced by sodium 
phenoxicle, and it has not hitherto been found possible to employ 
it for detecting phenol in creosote or in guaiacol M. J. S. 

Positive Indications with the Phenylhydrazine Test in the 
Ahsenoe of Sugar. By Adolf Jolles {Chem. Gentr.j 1901, i, 915 ; 
irom Fharm. Post, 1901# 34, 120). — Crystals which in appearance and 
melting point resemble glucosazone are obtainable from urine which 
contains condensed glycuronic acids or nucleoalbumins. After the 
removal of these by precipitating with magnesium, sulphate, both the 
phenyihydra/a’ne and the fermentation tests gave negative results. 
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Albnininoiis ofton appear to give the phenyliiydraziiie reaction^ 

although containing no fermentable constituent. Albuiriin slioukl 
therefore be separated before applying the phenylhydrazitie tost. 

M, J. S. 

A New Sensitive Test for Sugar. By E. Btegler {Ghem» 
Gen^r.^ 1901, i, 799; from DetiL mod. WocL, 1901, 2T, 40).' — About 
1 c.c. of mdne is mixed with OT gram of phenyihydrazino hydro- 
chloride, 0*5 gram of sodium acetate^ and about 2 c.c. of water, and 
heated to boiling; 10 c.c. of 10 per cent, sodium hydroxide is imme- 
diately added and the mixture shaken. If OT per cent, of sugar is 
present, the mixture will acquire a reddish -violet colour in about 5 
minutes, or in 1 minute if the operation is performed in a basin. 
Other aldehydes give a similar reaction. M. J. B. 

Scheibler’s Extraction Method for tlio Determination of 
the Polarisation of Beets. By Albxanbek IlBRzrELD 
Ter, detit. ^uckermd., 1901, 334 — 335 ). — The author describes this 
method as carried out in the laboratory of the Verein der deutschen 
Zucker-lndustrie, In the extraction apparatus employed, the flask 
consists of two bulbs each holding about 100 c.c. and connected by 
a short tube about 1 cm. in width, on which is the 100 c.c. (at 20°/4°) 
mark of the lower bulb. The extractor is that of Mliller and allows 
of a sample of the liquid being removed by means of the stoppered 
side tube. A short glass Soxhlet^s condenser is used. The process 
is carried out as follows : 26 grams of the beet pulp are weighed 
out in a nickel basin and well mixed therein with 3 c.c, of lead 
acetate solution and a few c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol. The mass is 
then washed by means of 90 per cent, alcohol into the extractor, 
the inside end of the siphon tube being covered with a circular piece 
of wire gauze about 3 cm, in diameter. The pulp is then distributed 
uniformly in tlie lower part of the extractor by means of a glass rod 
which is finally washed with alcohol. The quantity of alcohol taken 
must be such that the lower bulb is about 3/4 full when all the 
liquid lias passed down by the siphon. After being connected with 
the condenser, the apparatus is arranged in a rather deep water-bath, 
80 that the ahjohol can bo kept briskly boiling, the liquid being 
siphoned off from tlie pulp at least every 5 minutes and wliere 
possible every 3 or 4 minutes. After about 2 hours' extraction, a 
sample of the liquid is removed from the siphon tube and tested for 
sugar by the a-naphthol and sulphuric acid test, the extraction being 
continued until no coloured ring is obtained. ‘When this is the case, 
the apparatus is disconnected, the contents of the flask are cooled to 
20°, made up to the mark with 90* per cent, alcohol, filtered, and the 
polarisation I'ead in the ordinary way. T. IL P. 

Evaluation of G-iim Arabic. By Otto Eromm {£eiL aned. Ghem.^ 
1901, 40, 143 — 168). — The object of this investigation was to obtain 
comparative values for the adhesive strength of different samples of 
commercial gum arabic, and to ascertain what coniioction, ' if any, 
existed between the adhesive strength and other propertios of the sub- 
stance' which could be ascertained with rapidity and accuracy, Since 
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it appears from the researches of I)al6n {Mitt. lu tech. Versuclimnstcdt^ 
1894j 149) that the relative adhesive strength of different samples is 
not constant with different steengths of solution, all the experiments 
were made with solutions of the same sp. gr. (1*035 at 15°/15°), which 
corresponds with 8*5 per cent, of dry, or 10 per cent, of air-dry, gum. 
The solutions were filtered through cotton wool, and the opportunity 
taken of observing their colour and tendency to froth, as well as the 
bulk of the slimy and other insoluble substances. The proportion of 
slimy matter seems to have an important connection with the so-called 
ripeness ” of the gum ; the comparative amount was estimated by 
rinsing it from the filter into a graduated cylinder and reading the 
bulk after subsidence for one night. The viscosity of the solution 
was estimated with an Engler^s viscosimeter at 20°, and compared 
with water of the same temperature. The value approximates to 2, 
wide deviations from that number being rare. The acidity is easily 
estimated by titration with iV/lO alkali, using phenolphthalein as 
indicator. The acidity of the solution increases on keeping, both in 
closed and open vessels, rising more than 50 per cent, in less than a 
month ; the viscosity during the same time undergoes a quite incon- 
siderable diminution. The optical rotation of the solution was mea- 
sured in a 1 dcm. tube. Most of the samples showed negative rotation, 
the value aj, lying between - 2° and -- 3°, but a few gave dextrorota- 
tion, and a considerable number were almost inactive. Eeducing 
substances were always present, but the amount was small and showed 
no connection with tlie optical behaviour. With few exceptions, the 
solutions gave a tliick precipitate with lead acetate. 

The direct estimation of the adhesive strength was carried out by 
the method of Dal4n, which consists in saturating poi’OUkS paper with 
the gum solution, drying, and ascertaixiing the increase in the resist- 
ance to a rending sti-ain by means of a Schopper apparatus. Eumorous 
precautions are essential, an important one being that the strip of 
paper must be dried in air which is 65 per cent, saturated with 
iiioisburo. A special drying chamber was devised for this purpose. 
The method of stilting the I’esults was that which is now usually 
adopted foi* expressing the strength of paper itself, namely, the length 
of tiie strip of paper whiclx would cause fracture by its own weight, 
the absorbed gxim being regarded as though it forriiocl a separate film 
of the area of the paper omph)yed. The mean increase in the breaking 
load recoiakd by the testing macliine was therefore multiplied into 
the length of the strip of paper (18 cm. x 15 mm.) and divided by the 
weight of dry gum absorbed. Yaluos up to 15 kilometres were 
obtained. 

A comparison of all the results showed that gums of high adhesive 
strength exhibited high viscosity of solution,, high acidity, and high 
Imvorotation, and that a considerable deviation from the mean value 
in anyone of these . factors is always connected with inferiority in 
adhesive strength. The following limits are laid down. The solution 
of specific gravity 1*035 should have a viscosity of at least 2 at 20° ; 
in a 1 dcm, tube, it should show negative rotation of at least ; 
50 c.c. of the solution must require for neutralisation at least 2*1 c.c. 
of A/ 10 alkali; it must be precipitated by lead acetate, and reduce 
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only a .small amount of copper solution; its breaking lengtli will 
tlien exceed 14 kilometres, and its elongation at breaking strain 2 
per cent. 

Tbe interesting question is raised how far gum arabio retains these 
properties on keeping. In some cases, no change could be detected 
after 5 weeks, but in other cases a distinct deterioration in adhesive 
strength, accompanied by diminished viscosity and acidity, with in- 
crease in the insoluble slimy substances, was observed in that time. 
This subject will be followed up further. M. J. S. 

New Method of Detecting Acetic Acid in Urine. By S. 
liiPLiAWSKV (Vhem, Centr., 1901, i, 801 ; ivom Deut, mecl. Woch.^ 1901, 
27, 151). — The author modifies Arnold’s method (Abstr., 1900, ii, 113) 
as follows. After proceeding as far as the addition of 10 or 12 voLs. 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid, he further adds to 15 or 20 c.c. of 
this mixture 3 c.c. of chloroform and 2 — 4 drops of ferric chloride 
solution. As little as 1 part of acetic acid in 40,000 communicates a 
characteristic violet coloration to the chloroform, which in the absence 
of acetic acid remains yellowish or feebly reddish. The reaction is not 
prevented by ordinary therapeutic preparations. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Lactic Anhydride in Lactic Acid. By K. Kunz 
Gentr,^ 1901, i, 791 — 792 ; from Zeit. OeBterr, Fcr., 39, 

186). — A 2 per cent, solution of the substance is neutralised with 
sodium hydroxide, using phenolphthaiein as indicator. The alkali 
consumed corresponds with the lactic acid present and the carboxyl 
group of the anhydride, OHUHMeUO’O'CHMe'COgli. An excess 
of the alkali is then added, and the mixture heated for 5 minutes in 
the water-bath. This converts the anhydride into sodium lactate. 
The imconsumed alkali is then titrated by adding an excess of Nj'l 
sulphuric acid, warming to expel carbon dioxide, and titrating back, 
From the first titration there is then subtracted a quantity of alkali 
equal to that consumed in the second ; the remainder gives the lactic 
acid. Examination of numerous commercial samples shows that tliey 
are to a large extent dehydrated, and that tlie proportion of lactic 
acid may vary widely without the density being much afiected. 

M. J. S. 

Detection of Balioylic Acid in Wine and Beer. By A. Oarboso 
Pebejea {Bulk jSoc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 476 — 476. Compare this 
vol., ii, 207).— The author confirms the existence in genuine wines of 
a substance resembling salicylic acid in its reaction with ferric chloride. 
The substance is contained in much larger quantity in the marc, froiri 
which it is proposed to isolate it. N. L. 

Detection of Boiled and Unboiled Milk. By -F. Utz (Ohem. 
Centr.y 1901, i, 799 — 800 ; ivomPhcmn. Centr. llalle^ 1901, 42, 149).— 
The observation of Breteau (/. Pharm.^ [vi], 7, 569) that the detection 
of boiled milk by guaiacum tincture is untrustworthy is confirmed. 
Biibner’s method may be used, but Schaffer’s {Schweiz Wock Phcmn,^ 
38, 15) is excellent. To 10 c.c. of the milk, 1 drop of a 0*2 per cent, 
solution of hydrogen peroxide and 2 drops of a 2 per cent, solution of 
j?-plienylenediamine solution are added, and the mixture is well shaken. 
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Unboiled milk immediately becomes blue. Sour milk must first be neu- 
tralised with lime water. Buttermilk givesthe richest colour, cream gives 
a greyer blue, whey a violet. Milk which has been heated for a short 
time at 90'^, or a longer time at 70^, does not exhibit the reaction. 
Ti'aces of formaldehyde delay, larger quantities altogether prevent, 
the production of the colour ; so does an excess of tartaric acid. 
Ammonium chloride and carbonate have no such effect. M. J. B. 

The ^Guaiacum Test in Practice. By Piueduich Ulxge {Ghem. 
Centr., 1901, i, 861 j from Zeit. FleiscJi, und Milchhyg., 1901, 11, 162). 
— According to Ostertag, Arnold’s guaiacum test is a trustworthy one 
for distinguishing between boiled and unboiled milk, and is habitually 
used in Hamburg during the prevalence of foot and mouth disease. 
The failure to obtain a blue colour is, however, no proof that the 
official requirements have been complied with, since these prescribe 
heating the milk to at least 90° for a quarter of an hour, whilst the 
test gives a negative result after heating to 80°. The production of a 
colour is, however, a proof of insufficient heating. 

Ail specimens of tincture of guaiacum do not give the reaction ; out 
of 60 samples tested, less than a third were found suitable. The fitness 
of the reagent must therefore be ascertained, both at the outset and 
from time to time. M, J. B. 

Calculations Employed in the Analyses of Skimmed and 
Diluted Milk. By Emile Louise and Bjquiee {Compt. rmid., 1901, 
132, 992 — 995). — Contains a series of mathematical formula applicable 
to the analysis of sophisticated milk. G. T. M. 

Analysis of Sour Milk; Preservation of Milk for the 
Purpose of Analysis. By A. Dqbois (Eev, Intern, Falsif,^ 1901, 14, 
42““43 ; from Bull, Soc, Fhcmn. Bordeaux ), — The bottle containing 
the sour milk which should not have passed beyond the stage of lactic 
fermentation is heated at 35 — 40° in order to melt the separated fatty 
matter when it is well shaken. A 200 c.c. flask is taken and milk 
and water, about 10 c.c. of each alternately, are introduced until the 
flask contains 100 c.c. of water and 90 c.c, of milk ; after thoroughly 
sliaking, a drop of ether is added to destroy the lather, and a few more 
drops of milk are added to complete the 200 c.c. The author calls 
this ‘‘ lait d6doubIb.” Specific grmiiy. This is taken in a 50 c.c. 
botfclo. Prom the weight of the milk is deducted 25, and the difference 
is multiplied by 0*04, which gives the sp. gr. of the original sample. 
Aciditij, Twenty c.c. of the mixture are titrated with A/ 10 alkali using 
phenolphthalein as indicator, and the result calculated to lactic acid. 
Lactose, To 20 c.c. of the mixture are added 3 c.c. of a 5 per cent, 
solution of sodium metaphosphate and 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid ; after 
making up to 100 c.c. with water, the filtrate is titrated in the usual 
way with Eehling's solution. To the percentage of lactose should be 
^added that of any lactic acid in excess of 0*17 per cent. Gcmein, 
Denig^s’ process is recommended* Fat, Ten c.c. of the mixture are 
mixed with 1 c.c. of ammonia and 25 c.c. of Adam’s ammoniacal 
ether-alcohol mixture and treated in the same manner as fresh milk. 
Total solids. Twenty c.c. of the mixture are 'dried in a flat-bottomed 

VOL. Lxxx. ii. 31 
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platinum disli on the open water-bath to constant weight. To tluKS is 
added the weight of the lactic acid ; no further corrections need then 
be applied. Human milk. The foregoing applies to human milk except 
that it is not necessary to dilute in this case. Preservation of samples. 
After several trials, the author now recommends a solution of 50 
grams of crystallised phenol in 10 c.c. of alcohol of whicii 5 c.c. are 
sufficient to preserve a litre of milk for about 6 weeks. L, be K. 

Composition of Dutch Butter. Ey John Clauk {Analyst, 1901, 
36, 113 — 117). — The paper contains further evidence that the 
deficiency of Dutch (FriOvSiand) butter in volatile acids, particularly 
during the months of September, October, and November, is due to 
natural causes (compare Kirchner and Racine, and Reicher, this voL, 
ii,, 137 and 202), L. be K. 

Halphen's Reaction for Cotton-seed Oil and the Behaviour 
of some American Lards toward the Same. By Paul Soltsien 
{Zeit. offentl, Chem.^ 1901, 8 , 140 — 143 ). — The author has prepared 
lard from the fatty tissues of two young pigs killed in Chicago, which 
had been largely fed on cotton-seed meal. These lards gave such a 
strong reaction with Halphen's sulphur test that they might have 
been supposed to contain 25 per cent, of cotton-seed oil. They further 
gave a decided Bechi test and a strong reaction with nitric acid, but gave 
no reaction with Welmans^ phosphomolybdate test. ‘ The only proof 
that they contain no cotton-seed oil was in the fact that they did not 
yield crystals of phytosteroL 

If a lard of unknown origin should give no reaction with ITalphen^s 
reagent it may be assumed to be free from, or to contain less than, 
0*2 per cent, of cotton-seed oil. But if a reaction is obtained a 
sample should not be condemned unless there is an indication of the 
presence of phytosteroL L. be K, 

Heat of Combustion as a Factor in the Analytical Examin- 
ation of Oils ; Heats of Combustion of some Commercial Oils. 
By H. 0. Sherman and J. F, Snell (X Amer. Chem. Soc.^ 1901, 23, 
164 — ^172).— A table is given showing the heat of combustion per 
gram (at constant volume and at constant pressure) of 3 samples of 
raw and 1 of boiled linseed oil, I of poppy-seed oil, 3 of mai?:e oil, 6 of 
cotton-seed oil, 1 of sesame oil, 3 of rape-seed oil, 2 of castor oil, 1 of 
peanut oil, 2 of almond oil, 2 of olive oil, 2 of menhaden oil, 2 of 
cod-liver oil, 1 of whale oil, 4 of lard oil, 1 of sperm oil, 1 of rosin 
oil, and 3 samples of lubricating petroleum. 

The heats of combustion were determined in the Atwater-Blakosleo 
bomb. The oil was absorbed on a small piece of fibrous asbestos, and 
ignited directly by the electrically fused iron wire. Tho whole 
operation may be finished within an hour. It was found that the 
heat of combustion is seriously diminished by exposure and oxidation 
of the samples, which renders it valuable in the technical analysis of 
oils in conjunction with the other data usually obtained. L be K, 

A Comparison between the Bromine and Iodine Absorption 
Figures_ of Various Oils. By Hermann T. Vitlte and \ln:LY 
Logan (*/. Amer. Ch&ni, Soe., 1901 , 23 , 156 -— 159).— The autliors have 
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recletemiiied t'he iodine absorption (HUbl) and the bromine absorption 
(Mcllhineyj Abstr., 1900, ii, 178) of a number of oils and the figures 
expressed in iodine are given in a table. In some eases there is a fair 
agreement, but in others the figure calculated from the bromine 
absorption is greatly in excess of the direct iodine number. The. 
average difference in the case of sweet almond oil was 1*08, of lard 
oil 1*22, of sperm oil 2*422, of rape oil 4*60, of castor oil 8*01, of 
seal oil 9*765, of cod-liver oil 10*08, of menhaden oil 10*822, and of 
rosin oil 48*845. 

The average bromine substitution figures of cod-liver oil, menhaden 
oil, sweet almond oil, sperm oil, castor oil, and rosin oil, were re- 
spectively 0*605, 1-245, 2*145, 2*27, 2*63, and 102*345. The high 
figure for the almond oil may, perhaps, be due to tbe fact that the 
sample was somewhat rancid, L. be K. 

Optical Examination of Fats and Waxes. By Georg 
Mabi^mann {Chem, Cmtr., 1901, i, 1015 — 1017 ; from Ghem. Rev. F&U. 
und Harz, hid.^ 8, 65). — The index of refraction of a mixture is the 
mean of the indices of its components, regard being paid to their 
relative proportions. A mixture of equal parts of two substances, a 
and 5, would tlierefore have an index of refraction (/xi> a -p / a j 36 )/ 2 , and 
if the index of a is known and that of h unknown, the latter may be 
calculated from the equation 6 = 2(p.DC& ■+• 6) — a. To obtain the re- 
fractive indices of substances such as wax, which would, if alone, 
require to be observed at 70 — 80°, to the injury of the apparatus, they 
maybe mixed with an oil of known refraction, obtaining a mixture 
liquid at 40°, and suitable for examination in the butter refractometer, 
The various fats and essential oils, such as oil of cloves and of pepper- 
mint, give good results as solvents, but alcohol and chloroform do not. 
The purity of a wax cannot with certainty be inferred fx^om its 
possessing an appropriate index of refraction, since it is easy to make 
mixtures of the same ref inactive index, but gross falsifications with 
paraffin, stearin, tallow, cocoa-fat, or palm oil can be x-ecognised by the 
refractometer alone. Genuine bees-wax is, however, a very variable 
substance. A. table of refractive indices accompanies tiie paper. 

M. J. B. 

Estimation of Pat in Fodders. By M\ tTAiw {ZeU. offentL 
Ghmn.^ 1901, 8, 137 — 140).--- Instead of the ordinary paper cartridge, 
the author prefer!> using a case made of tinned iroti, 70 XYxm. higli and 
19 mm. wide, the V>oltom of wliich consists of brass gauze of 35 
meshes to the cm. Tiie latter is covered inside with a piece of filter 
paper and a thin layer of cotton wool, and after 10 or 5 grams of the 
material to be extracted have beexi introdixced, another layer of cotton 
wool is placed on the top and then preferably also another disc of wire 
gauze. The Soxhlet tube most suitable is oxie 10 cm. high and 2*3 cm. 
wide and having an overflow of 8*5 cm. The extraction fias'k should be 
of the Erlenmeyer type 10 cm. high, 3*5 cm, wide at the top and 7 cm, 
at the bottom. 

The condensed ether dx’ops straight into the case and not being able 
to escape sideways, must perforce find ' its way through the mass. 
When dealing with substances which contain very little moisture and 
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yield only a small amount of soluble matter to water or alcoliol, a, 
previous drying of tlie material is unnecessary. ■ v L. pmectro-... 

Detection of Alkaloids by Microcliemical Methods. By'M. 
Pozzi-Escott {Gompt. reruL, 1901, 132, 920— 921),— Contrary to 
the statements of Popo'H (jRec, irm. Lah\ Toxicologies 1891 ), tlie 
picrates of the alkaloids,, ' with the partial exception of KStrychnine 
pierate, have no characteristic properties that make them available 
for the detection of alkaloids by the microchemical method. 

C. H. B. 

Simple Method for the Detection of Caffeine, and its Prac- 
tical Application. By Anton Nestler {Zdt. Nahr, Gentissm.s 1901, 
4 , 280 — 295).— Tea leaves, when carefully heated, yield a sublimate of 
caffeine, but no sublimate is obtained from exhausted loaves, as the 
caffeine is very soluble in hot water. 

Suspected leaves are reduced to powder, and a little of the powder 
is heated between two well-fitting watch-glasses, a drop of water being 
put on the top glass. The watch-glass is put on a wire gauze, and 
heated by means of the small flame of a Bunsen micro-burner, this 
being at a distance of 7 cm. from the gauze. After 5 minutes, the 
inside of the top watch-glass is covered with minute, oily drops, and 
when the heating is continued for another 6 or 10 minutes, needles of 
caffeine will make their appearance if the leaves are genuine, but if 
they have been exhausted no crystals will be visible. The crystals 
may foe further identified, as directed by Molisch, by moistening the 
sublimate with a drop of hydrochloric acid, and adding a drop of a 
3 per cent, solution of gold chloride. The liquid on being allowed to 
evaporate spontaneously, deposits very characteristic crystals, easily 
recognised under the microscope ; drawings of tiiese are given. 

L. DE K. 

Proximate Analysis of Gloves. By A. McGill {Analgs^s 
26, 123— 126).— Tables are given showing the percentages of moistm, 
total vola0e matter, volatile oil, total exlr active matter, fixed and com- 

mercial classification of 8 samples of Penang and 18 of Amboyna cloves. 

The moisture was estimated by exposing 2 grams of the powd&ed 
sample for 24 hours over sulphuric acid under a pressure of 60 mm. of 
thercury. Total volatile matter was determined by heating 2 grams 
of the sample 'at 98° for 24 hours in a current of dry air. It was 
found that the loss is 'imuch increased when the sample is first 
moistened with 25 c.c. of ether, which is then allowed to evaporate 
spontaneously ; after drying at 98°, the mass should be again treated 
with ether. The total extractive matter was obtained by extraction 
in a Soxhiet apparatus to constant weight. A. check on the volatile 
oil was attempted, by evaporating the solvent and drying the extract, 
first at a low temperature, and then at 100°, but it was found to be 
impracticable. 

The volatile oil, which is the most essential constituent, and which 
should not fall below 14 per cent.,, was obtained from the difference 
between the volatile matter and the moisture. L. 'le K. 
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Sensitiveness to Light of Fluorescein, its Substituted Deri- 
vatives and the Leuco-bases. By Oscar Gros {Zeit. fhyBilml, 
1901, 37, 157 — 192). — The leuco-bases of a number of coloured 
derivatives of triphenylmethane were found to be sensitive to light, and 
by the use of coloured glasses it was found that darkening proceeded 
most rapidly under rose-coloured glass. Addition of salts generally 
causes an increase of sensitiveness. The bleaching of the dyes them- 
selves was also investigated and found to be associated with ab- 
sorption of oxygen, and hence most probably to be clue to oxidation 
processes. The effects of substituents on the sensitiveness of the 
leuco-base of fluorescein were investigated ; the nitro-group causes a 
great increase of sensitiveness^ the nitro-com pounds examined rapidly 
oxidising in the dark, whereas with the other compounds little or no 
action takes place in the absence of light. The presence of the 
dye itself, if not in too great a quantity, was found to cause in 
general an increase in the oxidation velocity of the leuco-base. 
Foreign dyes were also found to accelerate the oxidation of both 
dye and leuco-base, this action being evident at very high dilutions. 
It was further found that dyes accelerate also other reactions which 
are sensitive to light, for example, the reduction of mercuric chloride 
by ammonium oxalate. Metallic salts have but a slight catalytic 
action, copper salts being remarkable in causing an increase of sensi- 
tiveness in ammoniacal solution and a decrease in acid solutions. 

L. M. J. 

Band Spectrum of Nitrogen in Oscillatory Spark. By G. A. 
Hemsalech {Go'iyypt 1901, 132, 1040 — 1043). — When a high 

self-induction is inserted in the circuit, the spectrum obtained by 
means of a condenser discharge between various metals yields a 
number of bands which the author had previously considered to be 
due to nitrogen ; the careful measurement of the wave-lengths has 
now proved this view to be correct, the bands being identical with 
those obtained at the negative pole of a Gelssler nitrogen tube. 

L, M, J. 

Jahn^s Measurement of the E.M.F. of Concentration Cells. 
By E. A. Lehfbldt {Zdt physikaL 1901, 37, 308—314).— 

The of a concentration cell may be expressed as a function of 

the total concentration of the electrolyte at the cathode and anode, 
the degree of dissociation, and the mobility of the ions (this voL, ii, 4) : 
(1) ^ Nernst^s formula (2), .S' === 

tradicts this. If we express Ostwalus dilution law by (3), y = f^{0)^ 
then from (1) and (3) we get (2) which shows that Nernst’s formula 
does not contradict but is contained in (1). Jahn by assuming y=== 1 
for dilute solutions is able to calculate the value of yO for other solu- 
tions. As, however, (3) is contained in (2), this is necessarily the case, 
and the agreement between Jahn’s values for the dissociation constants 
signifies nothing. The author regards it as correct only to apply 
voh, hxxx, ii. 32 
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equation (1), and if the results calculated for y do not agree with those 
of (3) then (3) and consequently also (2) do not apply to 
lyte under consideration. Jahn^s results have been recalculatell|r JCit 
it is not possible to draw definite conclusions as to whether Ostwald's 
dilution law applies lugorously to stx’ong electrolytes. J. McC. 

Electric Battery with a Depolariser which is spontaneonsly 
regenerated by Direct Reoxidation by the Air. By Georges 
'Eosbiejt Mog. Chim.y 1901, [hi], 25, 541 — 543). — The negative 
pole of the ceil consists of a zinc rod immersed in ammonium chloride 
solution, whilst the positive copper pole is placed in a porous cell con- 
taining an ammoniacal solution of copper oxide. The hydrogen liber- 
ated at the cathode reduces the cupric to the cuprous compound which, 
having a lower density, rises to the surface of the liquid and is re- 
osidised by the oxygen of the air. The loss of ammonia which occurs 
in these reactions is replaced by that set free by the action of the 
ammonium chloride on the zinc. N. L. 

Conductivity produced in Hydrogen and Carbon Dioxide by 
the Motion of Negatively charged Ions. By John S, Townsend 
and P, J. EZirkby {Phil. Mag.f 1901, [vi], 1, 630 — 642). — In continua- 
tion of previous work (Townsend, this voL, ii, 221), the authors find 
that the phenomena which characterise the conductivity of air at low 
pressures are met with also in the case of hydrogen and carbon dioxide. 
From the x^esults obtained, it is found that the mean free path of an 
ion is longer than that of a molecule in the following ratios, 4*8 ; 1 for 
hydrogen, 4*6 : 1 for carbon dioxide, 4’3 : 1 for air. It appears that 
approximately the same energy is necessary to ionise a mol. of carbon 
dioxide and a moL of aii’, %vhilst less enei'gy is required to ionise 
hydrogen. ■ J. 0. P. 

Change of Conductivity with Temperature up to and above 
the Critical Temperature in Solutions of Salts in Liquid Sul- 
phur Dioxide. Electrolytic Conduction in Gases and Vapours. 
Absorption Spectra of Solutions of Iodides. By August 
Hagekbach (Rnn. Phys,^ 1901, [iv], 5, 276 — 312).— Solutions of salts 
in liquid sulphur dioxide are electrolytes (compare Walden, Abstr., 
1900, ii, 10), and X'etain this property up to and over the critical tem- 
perature ; that the compressed gas solution thus obtained contains 
ions is shown by the polarisation. Supeidieated and saturated vapours 
above a solution behave in a similar mannei% The temperature co-elli- 
cients for sodium and poiassium iodides, potassium bromide and chloride, 
are regularly negative for the intei'val 20 — 160° except in the case of 
potassium iodide, which exhibits a maximum of conductivity about 
90° The temperature coefficients become numerically vexy large 
towards the cxitical temperature, but become smaller again above that 
point. The conductivity of the satimated vapour shows a maximum 
at the critical temperature. When a closed vessel fitted with electx*odes 
and containing a salt solution in sulphur dioxide is shaken? the needle 
^ of the galvanometer swings from side to side if the temperature m 
below the critical point, but remains steady if the temperature is above 
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the critical point ; the critical temperature of these solutions is thus 
capable of very exact determination. 

Solutions of iodides in liquid sulphur dioxide are generally red, but 
sometimes yellowish in colour. From the spectroscopic investigation^ 
the author concludes that the salts in solution have an absorption 
spectrum belonging either to the ions or to the iindissociated molecules. 

A few experiments with aqueous solutions showed that it is im- 
possible to obtain exact results on the same lines as those indicated 
above. J. C. P. 

” Ionisation of Atmospheric Air. By 0. T. B. Wilson {Froc, 
Roy. Soc.i 1901, 68, 151 — 161). — There is a coiitinual leakage of 
electricity from a charged conductor suspended in a vessel containing 
dust-free air. The rate of leak is (1) approximately proportional to 
the pressure, (2) the same in the dark as in diffuse light, (3) the same 
for positive and negative charges. The loss of charge per second is 
the same whether tlie initial potential is 120 or 210 volts, and is such 
as would result from the production of about 20 ions of either sign in 
each cubic centimetre per second in air at atmospheric pressure (com- 
pare Geitel, Fhysikal. Zeit., 1900, 2, 116 — 119). J. C. P. 

Electro-capillary properties of some Organic Compounds 
in Aqueous Solution. By A. Gouy {CompL rend., 1901, 132, 
822 — 824), — If M be the maximum height of the column in the 
capillary-electrometer and IF the height after the addition of the com- 
pound, the value d= 1000(// — iY')/^ is taken as measure of the lower- 
ing of the electro-capillary maximum, and the values were found for a 
large number of organic compounds at dilutions varying from 31/ 1 to 
i//1000. The solutions were not made with pure water but with adeci- 
normai solution of sodium sulphate, although it was found that similar 
values are obtained with solutions, if sufficiently dilute, of any other 
electrolyte. It was found that this constant varies very greatly for 
different compounds, even isomerides, whilst great differences are also 
obtained for the effect of dilution as, for example, propyl alcohol ; 
i//l, 59 ; J//10, 7 :-~d6xtrose ; 31/1, 40 ; J//10, 24. The author hence 
considers that a further study of this constant should prove interesting 
and tiseful. The phenomenon of electro-capillary viscosity was also 
observed for these organic compounds (see this voi., ii, 83). 

L. M. J. 

Calculation of Degree of Dissociation of strong Electro- 
lytes. II. By Svante Aekhenius {ZeiL 2 }hysikil Chmn., 1901, ST',. 
315 — 322. Compare this voL, ii, 144). — In defending the views 
previously expressed, the author points out that many of the criticisms 
of Jahii {ZeiL physikaL Chem., 1901, 30, 453) and ISTernst {Zeit, phjsihaL 
€hem., 1901, 36, 596) are based on misunderstandings of the author^s 
statements. 

Making use of the experiments of Loomis (Abstx\, 1894, ii, 228) and 
Ilausrath (Inaug. FisserL Gdttmyen, 1901) with solutions of hydro- 
chloric acid, potassium chloride, and sodium chloride, it is shown that 
these are in agreement with the author’s formula for the calculation of 
the MJLF. of concentration cells if in this van’t Hoff's ionisation 

32—2 
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eunstaiit i be replaced Lj the value 1 +a found from the conductivity 
(a = /iy//x^). In the cases referred to, it is therefore justiiiable to set 
«'=l+aj but the author believes that this is not quite general, since 
cases are known in which i does not diminish with increasing concen- 
tration so rapidly as does 1 -f a. J. McC. 

Progressive Change of the Factor i as a Function of the 
Concentration. By A. Smits {Proc, IL AhatL WeknscK Avusterdam^ 
1901, 3, 717 — 722. Compare this voL, ii, 304),— Of the salts pre- 
viously investigated by the author, potassium nitrate was the only one 
for which the factor i decreased with increasing concenteation. With 
the boiling point method, it has now been found that the nitrates of 
sodium, barium, silver, and lead behave like potassium nitrate, whilst 
in the case of strontium nitrate, i tends to increase with the concen- 
tration. J. 0. P. 

Vapour Pressure of 'Ternary Systems, By Feanz A. H. 
ScHBEiNEMAKEES {Zeit, physikaL Chem,^ 1901, 37, 129 — 156). — A con- 
tinuation of previous papers (this vol., ii, 146, 224, 305, 372), In 
the present paper, the system Liq. + Liq.g + Wpour is considered, and 
the effect of distillation either at constant temperature or at constant 
pressure* It is shown that, if a pressure maximum exists, the composi- 
tion of both liquid layers will change during distillation in such a 
manner as to approximate to those corresponding with the maximum 
pressure. If a minimum pressure exists, the composition during dis- 
tillation approaches that of either of the critical liquids, whereas if 
neither maximum nor minimum exists, the composition approximates 
to that of the critical liquid which possesses the lower vapour pres- 
■sure, L. M. J. 

Vapour Pressure of Mired Crystals of Isomorphous Salts. 
By KEmHAEB Hollmakn Chem,, 1901, 37, 193—313).-— 

It has been previously shown that in some cases the vapour pressure 
of a hydrated salt is lowered by the union with it of an isomorphous 
salt to form mixed crystals, and this phenomenon is more fully investi- 
gated, The vapour pressures of the salts were obtained by determin- 
ing the composition of the sulphuric acid solution possessing equal 
vapour pressure (Miiller-Erzbach, Abstr*, 1896, ii, 295), axid curves 
are given for vapour pressure against composition of the mixed crys- 
tals. The first case examined was that of mixtures of potassium 
aluminium alum and iron alum ; the vapour pressures of the pure salts 
.-are respectively 2 mm. and 10*9 mm., whilst for the mixtures, two 
minima occur at 1*4 mm. and 7*9 mm., and a maximum of 8*1 mm., 
the latter occurring with crystals of the composition Fe : Ai — 2 : 1 . 
Similar results are obtained when chrome alum replaces the iron alum. 
With mixtures of magnesium and zinc sulphates, two maxima occur 
for Mg : Zn =s= 2 : 1 and Mg ; Zn =* 1:1 respectively. In the case of 
mixtures of copper and manganese sulphates, the results are more 
complicat<ed owing to the existence of two sets of mixed crystals, and 
only portions of the curves are obtainable with intervening gaps, 
whilst similar results are obtained for mixtures of sulphates of zinc 
and copper, magnesium and copper, zinc and manganese. In all cases, 
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however, the existence of maxima are indicated. The author con- 
siders these maxima correspond with definite double salts, and may be 
taken as a proof of their existence. The results indicate further that 
as a general rule the vapour pressure of a hydrated salt is lowered by 
union with an isomorphous salt. L. M. J. 

Cryoscopic Investigations with Inorganic Solvents. By 
Stanislaw Tolloczko {Bull, Acad, Sci, Cracow^ 1901, 1 — 22. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 190). — In order to test Briihrs hypothesis (Abstr., 
1899, ii, 10), the author has investigated the dissociating power of 
antimony trichloride, antimony tribromicle, arsenic tribromide, and 
stannic bromide by the cryoscopic method. A similar investigation 
has been carried out by Walden (this vol., ii, 11), and by both the 
hypothesis of a connection between unsaturated character and disso- 
ciating power is unsupported. Of the solvents examined, only antimony 
chloride has a strong dissociating influence on inorganic salts. Arsenic 
bromide possesses the power also, but in a markedly less degree. The 
author regards it as possible that the abnormal depression noticed with 
these solvents may be due to chemical action, and suggests that arsenic 
triiodide in antimony cliloride may give rise to an increased number of 
active molecules by the following reaction : Asig -f SSbClg == AsClg + 
SSbClgl ; thus the number of molecules different from the solvent is 
increased fourfold,, and this agrees with the molecular weight (625) 
calculated from the observed depression of the freezing point. 

By addition of bismuth bromide to antimony bromide, of bismuth 
chloride to antimony chloride, and of antimony bromide to arsenic 
bromide, the freezing point is raised (similarly to /5-naphthol in 
naphthalene). 

At low concentrations, sulphur exists as Sg and iodine as Ig in 
antimony chloride. 

The latent heats of fusion have been determined for antimony 
chloride (13*37 cal.) and for antimony bromide (9*73 cal,). The 
values for the molecular depression calculated by van't Hoff ’'s formula 
Vith these numbex's agi'ee well with those found experimentally. 

J. McC. 

Polymerisation of Organic Liquids. By Philippe A. Guye and 
Achille Baud {ArcL ScL Phys, Nat, Geneve^ 1901, [iv], 11, 449 — 471). 
— As the experiments of Dutoit and Frederich (Abstr., 1900, ii, 194) 
have shown that the temperature coefficient of the surface tension is 
not the same for different liquids, the authoi’s have added further data. 
The method of determination was similar in nature to that adopted by 
Eamsay and Shields, the calibration of the capillary being effected by 
measurement of the elevation of benzene in different parts of the tubeKS. 
The following are the results obtained for the density : molecular sur- 
face energy, y ; temperature coefficient of molecular surface energy, k i, 
and complexity coefficient, m (see Eamsay and Shields, Trans., 1893, 
1089). Anisole, = 0-9951 - O'OgSOe ^-16*7'^) ~ 0*0^56 ( 25 - 16*7°)2 • 
y ( 9 °) = 803*45, (152*9^) - 482*59 j k - 2*358, 2*315, 2*229 ; a? - 0*85, 
0*87, 0*92. Phenetole, ch - 0-9659 -- O-OgOb (U - 20*8^) - 0*0^33 
(i5-20*8°)2; y (19-2^) « 819*9, (152*4^) - 504*22 ^ k « 2*563, 2*376, 
2*370; === 0*75, 0*84, 0*94. Methylurethane, dt = 1*1361 -- 0-00107 
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:: ( 150 * 0 ^ « 404 * 55 ; /.; « 1 * 504 , i.-557 ; 

*;» 1 , 1 v.,^ . - l' 033 n, 1*0031, - 0-9600 ; 

‘ - 453*3; i 1*500, l*537 ra.- == 1*68, 

I ii:;. 0*9961, « 0*9575, 0*9068 ; 

481*16;^/;^ 1*488, 1*494"*\'« - I’TOl, 
^ ^<>770, d,,,. = 1-0423, d,,,. - 0*9968; 

'L' 'f 5 n 695-9; 7c ^ 1*382, 1*810; 1*90, 1*26. 

.Mi4liy1dJi5;i ^ 0*0,88 1 4f 0-0,428^2; y (13*8^) 

■;.r MtI.rl, ( J 0)0-4’'') « 3(H08; 7c ==: 1-746; i « 1*33, Valerozime, dt - 

^ 7 {«-16*67; ?;(16*2°) == 636*66, 

) « 401 7 ; k - 1*825, 1*709, 1*727 ; = 1*25, 1*39, 1*35. 

KitrcOKnrOT)^ l‘2(»7r> 0*0,^845 (u-lF) - 0*0^,125 (i^U^f; y 

10*4 ) 954%), (15:4) 650*8;' 7c - 2*124, 2*165, 2*114) a: := 0*99, 

O'lHj, 1*0L J.kvuKODiMnle, p iS^) ==: 861*4, (152*4'^) 561 ; 7c =« 2*226, 

2*068, 2-OBO ; ,-)* 0*93, 1*04, 1*02. m-Cresol, y (9°) « 840*6, (153*1°) = 

515*1 ; k « 2'05:i, 1*811, ^842 ; a.* == 1*05, i*26, l*2:i. Ethyl acetate, 
// (9*5’) :« 519*16, (77°) « 373*0; k = 2*302, 2*165; a; « 6*88, 0*96. 
<06y tiie lowtnO- aiic! lifghent values of p are here given, and the first 
values of k and a* refer to the lower temperature intervals. 

L. M, J. 


Tlie Oritioal State. By Innocbntius I. Kanonnikoff {J. Russ, 
/Viyii. GfM'L 1901, 33, 197^ — 229). — -The author discusses the 

critical state in isolation to van der Waals’ equation and from the 
critical data of a large number of compounds as given by various 
a.utiiors, aiui from a consideration of their true density (see Abstr., 
1900, ii, 134, and this voh, ii, 305) in the critical condition, he ariives 
at the following conclusions : (1) The critical volume is double the 
constant h of van dor Waals’ equation. (2) This constant h depends 
directly on the trne volume occupied by a molecule of the compound, 
il'ie relation hcnhig expressed by the equation: 5 = 4 \^2. r. d, where r 
iH liormi'/ and 14<'?,rmitr/,s constant; (/x^ — l)/(ft^ + 2)d:, and d the theoretical 
ilciwity of tl'ic Hui)Htancc, (3) In the critical state, the valencies of 
€ar!:mf'!i nml oxygen tuidorgo cliange, the former element becoming sexa- 
vftlcnt, and tlu^ iatim‘<'|uadri“ and even sexa- valent. (4) Under critical 
4;ondttioiiHi cofiipminds liavo the same structure and are in the same 
siatcum ilii^y arcs In <,li!ute solutions. A table is given showing for a 
series of 52 compimiids tl'ic values of the various critical constants and 
of the constanis a and h nt van der Waals* equation. T. H, P. 

iHoclioroB of Ether from 1 c.o. to 1*85 c.c. By Edouard Mack 
(('amid, rend,, 190i, 132, 1035 — 1037).“The relationship between 
%*oIuisiiq prc.ssriro, ami teuiporature has been completely determined 
iKd-wcmi the limits r-'l c.m to 1*85 c.c. and i5=I0(P to 206°. The 
vxprvHsimi pr^ui-b/Sat constant volume was found to be valid, the 
diverges bring witldn the experimental errors. Where comparable, 
ilm ri*srilt.s are found to agree well with those of Bamsay and Young. 

L. M. J. 

BdlaUon Viscosity and some other Physical 

Oon«tarit«. By A, Batschikski' ^dinsikal Cheni,,^ 1901, 37 
2 14 - -2 1 6).— T|ic‘ uutbor deduces that for all compounds MWl^djyjT {MR)^ 
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= constant, where M is the molecular weight, 6 the critical temperature, 
7] the viscosity coefficient, and jR the specific rotation. The values of 
the constants are calculated for fifteen organic compounds, comprising 
hydrocarbons, chlorides, aldehydes, ethers, and esters ; they only 
vary between the limits 37*4 and 41*3. From the mean value 39*fi, 
the author recalculates the critical temperatures, and the values 
show a close approximation to the experimental numbers. 

L. M. J. 

Relation between Osmotic Pressure and Osmotic Work. By 
Kokead Bieteeici (Zeit. ijliynhal. Cheni.^ 1901, 37, 220 — 222). — 
reply to ISToyes (this voL, ii, 87). L. M. J. 

Osmosis across a Membrane of Copper Perrocyanide. By 
G. Flusin {Compt rend,, 1901, 132, lllG — 1112). — The velocity of 
osmosis was determined for solutions of dextrose, sucrose, amygdalin, 
antipyrine, and carbamide. This naturally varies with the form and 
dimensions of the vessel, but when the same vessel is used for different 
solutions it is shown that the ratio of the osmotic velocities is equal to 
the ratio of the osmotic pressures of the solutions, IsTo results are 
obtainable with carbamide inasmuch as it is proved that the copper 
ferrocyanide membrane is permeable to it. . L. M. J. 

Solubility of Oases in Organic Solvents. By Gerhaed Just 
{Zeit, pliyaikal, Chem,, 1901, 37, 342 — 367). — The object was to ascer- 
tain whether there is any relationship between the absorption co- 
efficients of different gases in the same liquids, for instance, whether 
the order of solubility of various gases is the same in various liquids. 

The solubility of carbon dioxide in 44 solvents at 15°, 20® and 25° 
has been determined. The lowest solvent power is shown by glycerol, 
then follows water, whilst methyl acetate dissolves about eight times 
as much of the gas as water does. The solubility in any homologous 
series of solvents diminishes with increase of molecular weight of the 
solvent. In a mixture of equal volumes of benzene and alcohol, or of 
benzene and chloroform, the solubility is the arithmetic mean of the 
solubility in the separate constituents. This does not, however, hold 
for all mixtures. 

The solubility of hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon monoxide has been 
determined in 17 solvents. The results indicate that if the solvents 
are arranged in the order of their solvent power for each of the four 
gases, practically the same series is obtained in each case. 

Between 15° and 25°, the solubility of hydrogen, nitrogen, and 
carbon monoxide increases with rise of temperature j in the case of 
carbon dioxide, the solubility diminishes as the temperature rises 
through the same interval. 

Connections are drawn between solvent power and other physical 
constants of liquids. J. MoC. 

- Theory of Colloidal SoltitioH. By Fbedeeice G. Doxnan (P/w7. 
Mag,, 1901, [vi], 1, 647 — 652). — In attempting to explain the different 
behaviour of crystalline and colloidal substances towards liquid media, 
the author emphasises the distinction' between kinetic-molecular 
equilibrium and statical equilibrium at the interface of solid and liquid. 
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Thiisty wlieB a crystalline solid is dissolving in a liquid medium, tbe 
resultant meclianical force acting inwards on a small voliime-elemenfc 
at the interface of solid and liquid, preserves the molar integrity of 
the mass, even though molecular disintegration is taking place. In 
the solution of colloidal substances, the author sees a case where, up to 
a certain point, the forces tending to molecular disintegration are 
greater than those which tend to preserve the molar integrity; in 
other words, the molecular adhesion between the liquid medium and 
the colloid is greater than the molecular cohesion of the colloid itself. 
It is further assumed that the intermoleoular attractive forces fall off 
more rapidly with increasing distance in the case of the molecular 
cohesion of the colloid than in the case of the adhesion of the colloid 
and the surrounding medium. There will therefore be a certain 
critical dimension at which the disintegration of the colloid will cease 
(before it reaches the molecular limit), and a two-phase system re- 
sults consisting of the colloid distributed through the original liquid 
medium in a state of very fine division. For dimensions of the colloid 
larger than the critical, its common surface with the surrounding 
medium will tend to increase, whilst for dimensions less than the 
critical there will be a positive surface tension* J. 0. P, 

Salt Precipitation by 'Vaporisation of Dilute Solutions. By 
Prelerick W. Skirrow and Harry T, Calvert {Zeit, phydhak Chem,i 
1901, 37, 217 — 219). — The various cases which may occur during the 
boiling of a salt solution are considered with the aid of curves repre- 
senting boiling point against concentration and solubility, that is, con- 
centration against temperature. If these curves intersect, salt precipita- 
tion occurs when the conditions represented by the point of intersection 
are attained. If, however, the curves do not cut, no precipitation occurs, 
the temperature rising continuously until the melting point of the salt 
is reached ; precipitation may, however, occur by diminution of pressure. 
The solubility curve may further cut the boiling point curve in two 
points, in which case precipitation of the salt takes place at the lower 
point and splution at the higher. L. M. J. 

Velocity of Chemical Reactions. By William Duahe (Jmen 
J. 1901, [iv]j 11, B49 — 356), — The author describes two new 
methods of measuring the rate of inversion of sugar. The basis of the 
first methbd is the change in the index of refraction accompanying 
inversion. A tube with plane glass ends (not quite parallel) is divided 
into two wedge-shaped compartments, one of which is filled with the 
solution to be inverted, the other with an already inverted solution. 
Light from an illuminated slit passes through a long focus lens and 
through the tube just described, and forms a distant image. The 
movement of this image as the solution is inverted is recorded photo- 
graphically, and from the curve obtained the velocity constant may be 
calculated. The results obtained by the author give values for the 
velocity constant which decrease as the inversion proceeds. 

The second method depends on the change of volume accompanying 
inversion. The solution to be examined fills a spiral tube closed at 
one end, and connected at the other with a horizontal capillary tube 
containing a column of mercury to indicate tbe change of volume. 
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On the assumption that the change of volume is proportional to the 
amount of sugar inverted, the velocity constant may be calculated. 
The values obtained by the author show a tendency to decrease as the 
inversion proceeds. J. C. P. 

Inversion of Cane Sugar. By Hans Euleb {Ber», 1901^ 34, 
1568 — 1572). — A reply to von Lippmann (this vol., ii, 89). 

J. J. S. 

Dynamic Investigation of the Bromination of Aromatic 
Compounds. By Ludwik Bruner {Bull, Amd, Sci. Cracow, 1901, 
22 — 59. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 647). — The reaction between 
bromine and benzene is unimolecular and is not affected by excess of 
benzene. The influence of several bromine carriers has been investi- 
gated ; many of these act catalytically, chromic chloride and metallic 
chromium being exceptions. Aluminium salts have the greatest 
catalysing effect, then follow thallium salts, iron salts, iodine, anti- 
mony, and phosphorus haloids. Water also acts as a catalyser, and 
consequently in bromination its presence is advisable. The series given 
applies also to the influence of the catalysers on the reaction between 
bromine and monobromobenzene, but not with nitrobenzene, aniline, or 
phenol ; this shows that the effect of the catalyser is dependent on. the 
nature of the substance to be brominated. 

The author discusses the theory of catalysis and brings forward 
experimental evidence of the formation of an intermediary product in 
the case of the catalysis by iodine. Iodine monobromide gives more 
bromobenzene than a mixture of equivalent quantities of bromine and 
iodine in the same time. 

The relative speeds of the quick reactions between phenol, p-bromo- 
phenol, or aniline and potassium iodide and bromine in aqueous 
sohition have been determined. The author finds that 
{x^{h-- a)j{a'--x^],\j\lia,(i{}^ •-x^jh{a-x^\ . . . is constant, where is 
the concentration of potassium iodide and of bromine (equivalent), b is 
the concentration of phenol (or aniline), aq is the amount of iodine separ- 
ated, and X 2 (“(35 - Xj) the amount of phenol brominated. For phenol, 
^ 1 /^ 2 " which indicates that the separation of iodine from potassium 
iodide hy bromine takes place five times as quickly as the bromination 
of phenol. For fvniline, -about 2, showing that aniline is more 
easily brominated than phenol. The author compares the speed of 
bromination of phenol and of aniline .with the velocity of reactions 
between ions. J. McO. 

Inorganio Ferments. II. Catalytic action of Platinum a& 
affected by Poisons. By Georg Beedig and Kikunaye Ikeba 
{Zcit, physihtl Chem,, 1901, 37, 1 — 68. Compare Bredig and Muller 
von Berneck, Abstr., 1900, ii, 213), — ^The analogy between the catalytic 
action of colloidal platinum and that of organic ferments {he, cit) is 
followed out, especially in connection with the effect of poisons. The 
rate of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in presence of colloidal 
platinum is extraordinaxuly influenced by substances like hydrocyanic 
acid, hydrogen sulphide, and mercuric chloride, even in minute quan- 
tities I thus the catalytic effect of a platinum solution is halved by 
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tijdrocyanic acid, even when the concentration of the latter is only 
€'0014 milligram per litre. The following substances act as strong 
poisons ” towards colloidal platinum; hydrocyanic acid, iodine cyanide, 
iodine, mercuric chloride, hydrogen sulphide, sodium thiosulphate, 
carbon monoxide, phosphorus, hydrogen phosphide, arsenic hydride, 
mercuric cyanide, and carbon disulphide ; the effect of hydrocyanic 
acid, carbon monoxide, phosphorus, and hydrogen phosphide is tem- 
porary, and the platinum gradually recovers. The following are 
moderately strong poisons : aniline, hydroxylamine, bromine, hydrogen 
chloride, oxalic acid, amyl nitrite, arsenious acid, sodium sulphite, and 
ammonium chloride. The following are weak ** poisons ” : phosphorous 
acid, sodium nitrite, nitrous acid, pyrogallol, nitrobenzene, hydrogen 
fluoride, and ammonium fluoride. Formic acid, hydrazine, and dilute 
nitric acid intensify the catalytic action of colloidal platinum, whilst 
dilute potassium chlorate solution, ethyl alcohol, amyl alcohol, ether, 
glycerol, turpentine, and chloroform have practically no effect. 

Blood may act as the catalytic agent in the decomposition of hydro- . 
gen peroxide, and from results obtained by Schaer it is seen that the 
parallelism between the poisoning of blood and of colloidal platinum is 
quite marked. 

The ‘^poisoning” of colloidal platinum by the above-mentioned 
substances may be due to one of four causes. (1) If it be assumed 
that for the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide the presence 
of oxygen in the platinum is necessary, either dissolved or chemically 
united (compare Haber and Grinberg, Abstr., 1899, ii, 17), then the 
effect of reducing substances like hydrogen sulphide, hydroxylamine, 
and phosphorus is easily understood. (2) The surface of the platinum 
may be chemically or mechanically changed by the deposition of some 
layer, such as sulphur from hydrogen sulphide, and calomel or mercury 
from mercuric chloride. (3) The platinum may be chemically attacked 
and dissolved, for example, by hydrocyanic and hydrochloric acids. 
The quantity of platinum present, however, is often far in excess of 
the poisonous ” substance. (4) The surface of the platinum may be 
80 affected that the potential difference between it and the solution, 
and consequently its surface tension, may be altered. This might'.be 
due to the formation of complex substances (such as H2ptOy4), or to 
the removal of oxygen from the surface of the platinum by carbon 
monoxide, amyl nitrite, and others of the “ poisons.’^ J*. C. P. 

Inorganic Ferments. III. Catalysis of Hydi'ogen Peroxide 
by Gold. By Georg Bredig and W. Eeindees {^eit pk^sikd. Ckem,^ 
1901, 37, 323—341. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 213).— A colloidal 
solution of gold is obtained when a current is passed between gold 
wires in a dilute solution (0*001 JT) of sodium hydroxide. The solution 
* has a bluish- violet colour, and contains 1 gram atom of gold in 1360 
litres. 

The influence of this solution on the catalysis of hydrogen peroxide 
at 25^ has been detei*mined, and the results are, on the whole, similar 
to those obtained with colloidal platinum solution. In neutral solu- 
tion, the catalytic effect is verj small, but in alkaline solution the 
decomposition is greatly accelerated. The effect is proportional to the 
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^"Concentration of the alkali np to a maximum (about 1/64 W ]!TaOH)j 
and further increase of alkali diminishes the speed. The influence of 
gold on the reaction in alkaline solution can still be detected when the 
concentration of the gold is only 0'0003 mg. per c.c. The acceleration 
is not proportional to the concentration of the gold. 

Electrolytes in general diminish the catalytic action of colloidal gold. 
Hydrogen sulphide, potassium cyanide, sodium sulphite, and sodium 
thiosulphate poison the solution, but in presence of hydrogen per- 
oxide the gold recovers its catalysing influence. Mercuric chloride, 
which is one of the strongest poisons for colloidal platinum, exerts the 
■ opposite effect on the catalysing power of colloidal gold in alkaline 
solution. Mercuric chloride alone has no catalysing action, but in 
presence of colloidal gold in alkaline solution the hydrogen peroxide 
reduces the mercuric salt to mercury (colloidal), and the acceleration 
produced by gold and mercuric chloride may be due to the catalysis by 
mercury, which is probably very great. J. McC* 

Catalysis in tlie Reaction between Hydrogen Peroxide and 
Hydriodio Acid. By Johannes Beode {Zeit physihd. 1901, 

37, 257 — 307). — The influence of various agents on the rate of separa- 
tion of iodine from hydriodic acid by hydrogen peroxide has been 
determined. From the results of Noyes and Scott (Abstr., 1896, 
ii, 158), it is clear that the velocity is directly propox^tional to the con- 
centration of the hydrogen peroxide and of the iodine ions. Since in 
the reaction hydrogen ions disappear, it was to be expected that the 
velocity would be proportional to the concentration of these, and 
Noyes has formulated the catalytic influence <'ia;/c^i5 = (^ + ^'ca:*)cH 303 < 5 r* 
Experiments with various acids have proved that the ratio between the 
hydrogen ion concentration and the acceleration is constant, in con- 
formity with Noyes^ view that the hydrogen ions only exert a catalytic 
influence which is proportional to the concentration. 

Ferrous sulphate greatly increases the velocity of the I'eaction, and 
the increase is almost proportional to the concentration. Ferrous 
sulphate with sulphuric acid, or with sulphuric acid and sodium 
sulphate, increases the velocity to a slightly greater extent at low con- 
centrations than ferrous sulphate alone, but as the concentration 
increases the catalytic influence of the pure salt increases more rapidly 
than when the mixed catalyser is used. This is probably due to the 
retrogression of the dissociation of ferrous sulphate on account of the 
increase of the concentration of the SO 4 ions. Schonbein^s observation 
that ferrous sulphate in neutral solution is a better catalyser than in 
acid solution has been confirmed. 

In acetic or oxalic acid solution, the action of iron ions is greatly 
reduced. Copper sulphate exerts scarcely any effect on the catalysis, 

‘ but addition of this salt, even in minute quantity, to ferrous sulphate 
vastly increases the influence of the latter on the reaction. 

Molybdic and tungstic acids enormously increase the velocity of the 
reaction, thus molybdic acid at a concentration of 1 gram-moL in 
1,000,000 litres more than doubles the speed. The accelerations 
which these two acids produce in equivalent concentrations are about 
■■the same in strongly acid solution. They differ, however, in isrnuch 
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as tiiBgstic acid exhibits the phenomenon of hystei^esis. It is probable 
that the inflneBce of these acids is connected with their power of 
forming peracids, but it is remarkable that other peracid-forming sub- 
stances such as sulphuric acid, and boric acid, have no catalytic aotioB. 

Ferrous sulphate and molybdic acid, and molybdic and tungstic 
acids, when mixed, produce an additive influence, but ferrous sulphate 
exerts a retarding effect on the action of tungstic acid. 

In the* case of hydrogen ions we have a purely catalytic action, but 
with other catalysers (** pseudocatalysers it is not improbable that 
intermediate reactions take place. Assuming, in the case of molybdic 
acid, that the velocity of the first reaction is very great compared 
with that of the second, then the acceleration will be measured by 
the velocity of the second reaction, which is between permolybdic acid 
and hydinodic acid. If the latter reaction be of the second order, then 
its velocity is expressed by = ^'ccataiyser cr. According to the 

principle of co-existence, we must add to this the velocity of the pure 
reaction ^between HgOn and HI), doiijdt^hc-B>^ 02 ^V 7 a^ad so obtain 
[dx + dx^ jdt ~ hicn^Q^. + ^^/^•Ccatoiyser)ci% Or, setting (dx + dx-^ « dx^ 
and h'Jh — y^ dxjdt >^k(cE202 + yCcs.toiys^T) cp. The author finds from 
experiments with molybdic acid that y has a constant value, and con- 
cludes that the premises are correct, namely, that in the first place 
hydrogen peroxide oxidises the molybdic acid. The formula apparently 
does not hold for the catalysis with a mixture of ferrous sulphate and 
molybdic acid, and this is attributed to the disturbance caused by the 
free iodine on the equilibrium : Fe"' -hT ^ Fe'' 4* I. 

Incidentally, the author has investigated the distribution of hydrogen 
peroxide between ether and molybdic acid solutions, and the results 
show that permolybdic acid is formed in solution, and even at high 
dilution is not hydrolysed to molybdic acid and hydrogen peroxide. 
Distribution experiments with iron salt solutions and with tungstic 
acid solutions have not led to definite results. J. McO. 

Catalysis in Concentrated Solutions. By Jambs M. Oeapts 
{Ber., 1901 , 34 , 1350 — 1361 ; J. Amer.Chem. Boc., 1901 , 23 , 236 — 249 ). 
— The author has studied the rate of hydrolysis of certain sulphonic 
acids (chiefly m-xylenesul phonic acid) in solutions containing from 10 
to 38 per cent, of hydrogen chloride. The acids were heated in a 
sealed tube at 100'^, and the amount of hydrocarbon separated was 
noted from time to time. The rule that holds for dilute solutions, 
namely, that the velocity of the reaction is proportional to tiie con- 
centration of the catalytic agent, is quite inapplicable in the cases 
examined by the author ; for 7B-xylenesulphoDic acid he finds that 
when the concentration of hydrogen chloride is within the limits 13 
and 31 per cent., an increase of 6 per cent, in that concentration leads 
to a velocity constant four times its previous value. Experiments to 
be described later extend the application of this rule to other sulphonic 
acids, and to solutions with less than 13 per cent, of hydrogen chloride. 
Another remarkable fact is that when a 38 per cent, solution of 
hydrogen chloride has added to it the half of its weight of zinc 
chloride, the velocity of reaction is quadrupled. The author doubts 
whether the term * catalysis ^ correctly describes these phenomena, and 
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hopes to give a new theory of the reaction when the experimental 
data are more numerous. The study of the behaviour of various 
siilphonic acids under the above conditions is important, since it may 
lead to new methods of separating the corresponding hydrocarbons. 

J. 0. P. 

Equilibria in Ternary Systems. By Brans A. H. Schreine- 
MAKERS (Proc. ii. AhcicL Wetensch, jUnsterdmn, 1901, 3, 701 — 714). — 
A discussion of some points raised by the author’s previous investiga- 
tion of the system, water-phenol-acetone (Abstr., 1900, ii, 393). In 
particular’, it is shown how the position of the chords of the connodal 
curve at 56 may be determined. Attention is drawn to the fact 
that, whilst the vapour pressure of water is raised, that of a water- 
acetone mixture is lowered by the addition of small quantities of 
phenol. Theoretical considerations show that the addition of a new 
substance to a binary mixture need not have the same effect as the 
addition of the same to a simple liquid. Thus the addition of sodium 
carbonate raises the boiling point of water, but depresses the boiling 
point of mixtures of water and alcohol, provided that the amount of 
alcohol exceeds a certain limit. J. C. P. 

Rendering Passive, Passivity, and Rendering Active of 
iron. By Henry L. Heathcote (£'ezi. physilcal Chem.^ 1901, 37, 
368 — 373). — Drawn iron immersed in nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*40 
becomes passive, but invariably some of the iron is dissolved. Nitric 
acid of lower sp. gr., 1*25, can also render iron passive. Electrolytic- 
ally deposited iron is very quickly made passive in acid of sp. gr. l'40j 
and slightly oxidised iron in acid of sp. gr. 1*3 also becomes passive. 

Iron maintains its passive state (independently of the method by 
which this has been brought about) for a considerable time in strong 
nitric acid ; it is, however, slowly dissolved. 

The rate at which iron is rendered active in dilute nitric acid is 
accelerated by stirring, which indicates that this process is of the 
nature of a solution phenomenon. In a concentrated solution of 
potassium nitrate, passive ii’on becomes active in a few seconds ; in 2iF 
potassium hydroxide solution, the passivity remains for 2 — 3 minutes, 
whilst in saturated solutions of potassium dichromate or iron alum the 
iron may still be passive after several days. Passive iron may be dried 
and even placed under diminished pressure (7 — 8 mm.) without 
becoming active. The UJLF. of a cell consisting of : passive iron | 
dilute sulphuric acid | non ; shows a gradual fall of potential until 
about 0*89 volt is reached, when it remains stationary for a moment, 
then steadily continues to fall When a current was passed through 
'■ + 

the cell, platinum | nitric acid of sp. gr, 1 *4 | iron, the needle of the 
ammeter showed regular oscillations, and the cathode had the appear- 
ance of iron dissolved pulsation-wise. 

Iron periodically dissolved has a characteristic appearance ; the sur- 
face is smooth and eaten out at places. 

A long rod of passive iron immersed in nitric acid (l*315iB), when 
touched under the liquid with zinc, forms an active zone which propa- 
gates itself along the rod, continually diminishing in size until it 
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•ultimately disappears and leaves the whole passive. A piece of dry 
passive iron, when touched with glass or zinc, becomes active only at' 
the spot touched. 

Til© author concludes that the psissive state is not due to protection' 
by a film either of liquid or of gas. The passivity of iron does not 
spontaneously disappear, but only when it is subject to some esternali 
exciting inliuence. ' J . McC. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Solubility of Gases in Water. III. By LudWig W. Winklee 
{Ber., 1901, 84, 1408~-1422. Compare Abstr., 1891, 384; 1892, 271).. 
— From data previously obtained {loc. cit) for the solubility of nitrogen 
and oxygen in water, the absorption coefficient of air at temperatures 
between 0° and 100° is calculated ; its value is 0*02881, 0*02264,, 
0*01869 at 0°, 10°, and 20° respectively — numbers which are rather 
larger than those calculated by Bunsen from. the solubility of nitrogen 
and the composition of the air obtained by boiling out water. A table 
is given showing the volume of air absorbed by 1000 c.c. of water at 
all temperatures between 0° and 100°. The percentage of oxygen in 
the air obtained by boiling out water diminishes as the temperature of 
absorption rises, and may be calculated by the equation,. 

n =a 35*47 - 0'0338^, where n is the percentage of oxygen and t is 
th© temperature. 

The author has also determined the absorption coefficients of nitric 
oxide, carbon monoxide, methane, and ethane. The following table 
shows within what limits the values lie : 

Absorption coefficient. 

At 0^ At 80*=; 

Nitric oxide 0*07381 0*02700 

Oarhon monoxide 0*03537 0*01430 

Methane 0*05563 0*01770 

Ethane......... 0*09874 0-01826 

In the case of carbon monoxide and ethane, the values at the ordinary 
temperature are higher, in the case of methane lower, than those 
given by Bunsen. Nitric oxide and carbon monoxide were found to 
have a slight chemical action on water, and a corresponding correction 
was introduced in the author's calculations. J. 0, P. 

Iodine and th© Colonr of Iodine Solutions. By Wilhelm 
Vaijbel (J. pr. Cliem,, 1901, [ii], 63, 381—384). — Solutions of iodine 
may be divided into two classes, violet solutions, which transmit red 
and blue light as does icdine vapour, and yellow or brown solutions, 
which transmit no blue light, but only red, yellow, and green. The 
solvents, of the first class are carbon ■ disulpliide, hydrocarbons, and 
,, fheix* halogen derivatives, and other halogen '’containing substances^ 
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Those of the second class are oxygen and nitrogen compomdSj 
^alcohols, aldehydes, ketones, ethers, and acids, provided they do not 
^ contain halogen. It is notewoi'thy that a solution in 83 per cent, 
sulphuric acid is violet, which on dilution to about 66 per cent, 
becomes yellow. K. J. P, 0. 

Simple method for obtaining a Saturated Aqueous Solution 
of Hydrogen Sulphide or a Constant Supply of the G-as. By 
F. Mollwo Peekin (J*. Soc. CJiem, Ind.^ 1901, 20, 438). — The appar- 
atus (of which a figure is given) is so arranged that the space above 
the liquid in the bottle containing the aqueous solution is always 
filled with an atmosphere of the gas, which is renewed automatically 
hy a constant generator when either the solution is drawn out for use 
or the gas allowed to escape. The solution is thus protected from 
oxidation, and is maintained in a saturated condition. M. J. S. 

Action of Anhydrous Sulphuric Acid on dry Potassium 
Persulphate. By A. Bach {Ber., 1901, 34, 1520 — 1522). — The ex- 
periments described in a former paper (this vol, ii, 14), were repeated, 
care being taken to exclude water by using 100 per cent, sulphuric 
acid throughout, and employing carefully dried potassium persulphate 
and permanganate ; similar results, however, were obtained as befox’e, 
1*31 times the calculated volume of oxygen being evolved. This corre- 
sponds with a conversion of 5/8 of the active oxygen of the persulphate 
into a ^‘higher persulphuric acid'* and of 3/8 into a simple acid, and 
shows that small quantities of water do not affect the formation of the* 
higher acid, or its decomposition by manganese heptoxide. It is 
noteworthy that in the anhydrous solution, potassium persulphate 
gives the titanic acid reaction for hydrogen peroxide, although the* 
latter cannot, under the conditions, be present. W. A. B. 

Preparation of large quantities of Tellurium. By Edwabb* 
Matthey {Froc. Roy. 1901, 68, 161 — 163). — In obtaining bismuth 
from its ores, tellurium, if present, must be removed. Treating the 
alkaline residues containing the tellurium by acidification with hydro- 
chloric acid and precipitation with sodium sulphite, the author has 
obtained 57| lbs. of tellurium from 321 tons of ore, the latter contain- 
ing, on the average, 22*5 per cent, of bismuth. The tellurium has a 
sp. gr. 6*27 ; the temperature of solidification is 450®, and the electrical 
resistance is about 800 times that of copper, but depends largely on 
the crystalline conditions; the thermo-electric power of teilurium 
appears to he great. J. 0. P. 

Some Physical Properties of Nitric Acid Solutions. By 
Yictok H, Yeley and J. J. Manley {Froc. Roy. Soc., 1901, 68, 
128 — 129. Compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 277). — The properties examined 
are the densities, with special reference to the contractions, and the 
refractive indices. The investigation shows that the physical properties 
are discontinuous only at points corresponding with simple molecular 
proportions of nitric acid and water; the best defined points, indicated 
either by the density or by the refractive index, or by both, are those 
corresponding with the hydrates with 14, 7, 4, 3, 1 *5, and 1 HgO. A 
remarkable discontinuity is indicated at concentrations between 95 and 
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100 per cent.j in agreement -with the authors’ previous determination 
of the electrical conductivity (loc, cit.) ; possibly this discontinuity may 
be explained otherwise than by the combination of acid and water. 
The contractions show that the points of discontinuity are not abso- 
lutely sharp, as there is a transition stage, within the limits of 1 — 2 
per cent., in the vicinity of such points. 

The specific refraction, calculated both by Gladstone and Dale’s, 
and by Loren tz’s formula, decreases with increasing concentration. 
Pulfrich’s formula, expressing the relation between the refractive 
index and the contraction in terms of a constant, is approximately 
applicable, but that only for neighbouring concentrations, 

«J . C» D. 

Volatility of Boric Acid in Steam. By Freberick W. Skir- 
Eow {Zeit. physikaL Chem., 1901, 37, 84 — 90). — A large number of 
unsaturated boric acid solutions have been distilled and the concen- 
tration of the acid in the distilling liquid and in the distillate deter- 
mined. It is found that as the former concentration increases, the 
latter increases also, but more slowly. On the hypothesis that only 
one of the hydi’ates, H3BO3, HgB^O^, is volatile, it follows from 

the results that H3BO3 is the volatile form. The lowering of the 
vapour pressure, however, is less than is in accordance with the above 
hypothesis, and the author finds that the other hydrates are increas- 
ingly formed in the solution with rising concentration. The two 
following equations would express the equilibria : (1) 4H3BO3 ^ 
+ (2) 2H3BO3 2H2O-I-H2BA; The ratio of' the 

H3BO3 concentrations in solution and vapour is calculated to be 
2*2 X 10^ J. C. P, 

Eedtiction of Silver Chloride by Hydrogen and the Inverse 
Reaction. ByJouNiAux {Gompt. Q*end., 1901,132,1270 — 1272), — 
Above 600°, the conditions of equilibrium are the same whether the 
original system consisted of silver and hydrogen chloride or of silver 
chloride and hydrogen, and the proportion of hydrogen chloride in- 
creases with the temperature, and amounts to 95 per cent, at 700° 
The value of p is higher the lower the pressure in the tube, both at 
540° and at 640°, The experimental values for the conditions of 
equilibrium agree closely with those calculated from thermodynamical 
fomulse. 

Maecellin P. E. Berthelot 1273) points out that when silver 
is heated in hydrogen at about 550°, it disintegrates, and undergoes 
changes in molecular condition with possibly the formation of a 
hydride, and these changes must be taken into account when consider- 
ing the conditions of equilibrium of any reaction in which it takes 
part at high temperatures. 0. 11. B. 

Reducing Power of Calcium Carbide. By Pb. vox KOgelgen 
{ZeiL EUUrochem., 1901, 7, 541 — 550, 557 — 568, and 573 — 580). — 
When a mixture of lead oxide and calcium carbide is heated, reaction 
takes place at a comparatively low temperature, the mass becoming red 
hot. To complete the reaction, it is necessary to heat the mixture 
to a dull red heat. When the theoretical quantity of calcium carbide 
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is used, the gas evolved consists entirely of carbon dioxide ; with larger 
quantities of carbide, small quantities of carbon monoxide are also 
present (compare this vol., ii, 98). Quantitative experiments show 
that the principal reaction is represented by the equation 5PbO + 
CaC2“5Pb + OaOq- SGOg. The change appears, however, to take 
place in two stages, the first of which is complete at a lower temper- 
ature than the second; they correspond with the equations (1) PbO + 
CaC 2 = Pb + GaO + 2C and (2) 4PbO + 2C-4Pb + 2 CO 2 . 
obtained contains traces of calcium ; when calcium chloride was used 
as a flux and to prevent oxidation, the lead contained from 0*06 to 0-08 
per cent, of calcium ; in absence of calcium chloride, 0T2 to 0*2 per cent., 
according to the excess of calcium carbide employed. 

A mixtui'e of lead chloride and calcium carbide undei^goes the change 
PbOl 2 + GaOg — CaClQ + Pb-f 20 when it is heated. The reaction may 
be started by applying the flame of a match to one part of the mixture, 
it then spreads with almost explosive violence through the whole mass. 
The carbon which is separated prevents the union of the lead particles to 
a regulus. 

A mixture of lead chloride and lead oxide gives a better result, 
the high temperature produced by the reaction of the lead chloride 
and calcium carbide causing the lead oxide and carbon to react. 
A mixture containing the quantities required by the equation 
PbClg + 4PbO + CaCg ~ 5Pb + OaClg -h 2 OO 2 could not be ignited, even 
by a core of the mixture of lead chloride and calcium carbide ; a 
mixture of lead chloride (150 parts), lead oxide (120), and calcium 
carbide (39*24), however, evolved enough heat to fuse the whole 
mass, leaving a regulus of 200 parts of lead. The reactions occurring 
in this case are PbOl 2 + ^^^ 2 ~^^ + GaClg + SO and 4PbO + C 2 ~ 
4Pb + 2C02. 

The results obtained with copper oxide and chloride are very similar 
to those obtained with the corresponding lead compounds. Copper 
oxide and calcium carbide react first at about the melting point of 
silver ; the reaction is f.hen very violent. In presence of calcium 
chloride, the metal contains 0*036 to 0*124 per cent, of calcium ; by using 
a large excess of calcium carbide and no flux, copper containing 1*06 
per cent, of calcium was obtained. The reaction between copper chloride 
and calcium carbide is quite similar to that between lead chloride and 
calcium carbide, but it is more violent. Owing to this circumstance, a 
mixture of copper chloride, copper oxide, and calcium carbide in the 
proportion OuOlg + 4CuO P CaO.^ reacts with great rapidity when 
ignited with a match. 

The temperature produced by the reaction of copper chloride and 
calcium carbide is sufficiently high to bring about the reduction of 
other oxides by the carbon which is formed. The following results 
were obtained : 


Mixture heated. Composition of alloy formed. 

CuCL (5) ; ZnO (5) ; OaCg (3). Ou, 86*4; Zn, 13*48; Oa, 0*041. 

OuOlg (5); SnOs (11*65) ;Ga02 (2*71). Ou, 24*47 ; Sn, 74*84 ; Ca, 0*037. 

OuCls (5) ; MngOs (5); OuO (5) ; GaGg (3), Ou, 91*02 ; Mn, 8*88; Ca, trace. 

An aluminium bronze could not be prepared in this way. A mixture 

von. Lxxx. li. * 33 
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of silver (Mori de with about 1/4 its weight of calciioii ciirbido reacts 
(|iiickly when ignited with a match, leaving a button of fused silver. 
Zinc oxide is reduced at a bright red heat, whilst a mixture of zinc 
chloride and calcium carbide may be ignited ; the zinc produced is, 
however, in the form of a sponge or powder. From a mixture of zinc 
chloride, copper oxide, and calcium carbide, almost the whole of the 
zinc may be obtained as an alloy ; this is not the case with the mixture 
of copper chloride and zinc oxide. By replacing some of the copper 
oxide io this mixture by nickel oxide, German silver is obtained. 

Mercuric oxide and calomel are reduced by calcium carbide, the 
reactions being accompanied by comparatively small development of beat. 

Stannic oxide is reduced incompletely at a bright red heat; with 
stannous chloride, the reaction does not require external heat, but the 
tin remains mixed with the slag as a powder. A mixture of the 
chloride and oxide gives a somewhat better result. A mixture of 
stannous chloride and copper oxide is very readily reduced by calcium 
carbide, Arsenious oxide is reduced at a dull red heat. Bismuth 
oxide, chloride, or oxychloride are readily I’educed to the metal with- 
out the aid of external heat. Chromic oxide is very incompletely re- 
duced at a bright red heat, chromic chloride reacts without external 
heat ; in both cases, the metal is in the form of powder, and in the 
second it contains carbon. Molybdic and tungstic acids are reduced 
at high temperatures, yielding metallic powders. Manganese com- 
pounds behave like those of chromium ; manganese bronze 
was, however, readily obtained by heating a mixture of man- 
ganese chloride (10 parts), copper oxide (12*1), and calcium carbide 
(5*78) to a bright red heat with calcium chloride as flux. The bronze 
contained 10'7i per cent. Mn, 89*36 per cent. Cu, and 0*04 per cent. Ca. 
Ferric oxide is incompletely reduced at a high temperature ; ferric chloride 
reacts without external heat, yielding a powder of iron. Nickel com- 
pounds behave similarly. Potassium and sodium hydroxides are re- 
duced at comparatively low temperatures, hydrogen and carbon 
monoxide being formed in addition to calcium oxide, metallic sodium, 
or potassium and their carbonates. Metallic sodium is also formed 
when sodixim chloride is fused with calcium carbide ; in presence of 
lead, it can be isolated in the form of the lead alloy* Magiiesium 
could not be isolated, although the chloride appears to be reduced by 
calcium carbide. Aluminium oxide is incompletely reduced, the 
chloride reacts without external heat, yielding a powder mixed with 
much carbon ; in presence of finely divided copper, an alloy containing 
2*59 per cent, aluminium was obtained in small quantity. Cerium 
oxide was not reduced ; the chloxide yielded some cerium carbide in 
the form of powder. T. E. 

Magnesium Nitride. By W. Kirohner {G/mi. Zdt,, 1901, 25, 
395. Oompare Eidmann anci Moeser, this voL, ii, 240).— Long, thin 
magnesium turnings are formed into a coherent mass by being pressed 
and well hammered in a hollqw iron cylinder, and are then ignited by 
applying a light. The product consists of a solid core of greenish- 
yellow magnesium nitride with a thin crust of oxide which can readily 
be removed. J. J. S. 
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Rate of Solution of Zinc in Acids. By T. Eiugson-Auben 
{Zeit. anorg. Chem.^ 1901, 27, 209 — 253). — The solution of zinc in 
very dilute acids takes place in two periods; during the first, or in- 
duction period, the surface of the zinc becomes covered with bubbles 
of hydrogen wMch prevent the contact of the acid with the metal, 
and, consequently, a relatively small quantity of zinc is dissolved ; 
during the second, or solution-period, the rate of solution gradually 
increases to a maximum, remains constant for some time, and then 
gradually decreases. The point at which this maximum is reached is 
independent of small differences of temperature, but with large varia- 
tions in the temperature is reached sooner at lower than at higher 
temperatures. The presence of chlorides in large quantities also 
causes the maximum to be reached earlier. The rate of solution is 
determined by local electric circuits and by the direct chemical action 
of the acid on the zinc, and variations in the composition of the solu- 
tion either increase or decrease the rate of solution according to their 
infiuence on tbene two phenomena. 

At increasing concentrations, the rate of solution in hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids is not proportional to the electrical conductivity of 
the acid, but increases more rapidly, and this increase is proportionally 
greater for hydrocl'iloric than for sulphuric acid. 

The influence of temperature on the rate of solution increases with 
the concentration of the acid, and with very dilute acid is not 
appreciable. 

Non-electrolytes decrease the rate of solution ; the decrease, however, 
is not proportional to the amount present, but is much greater propor- 
tionally for small quantities than for large quantities. In a given 
acid solution, the presence of an equal number of molecules of different 
non-electrolytes decreases the rate of solution in an equal degree. 

The addition of small quantities of electrolytes (salts) to the acid 
decreases the rate of solution ; on the further addition of the salt, 
the rate of solution is increased. On the continued addition of a salt, 
only those salts which produce a maximum electrical conductivity of the 
solution produce a maximum rate of solution of the zinc. 

E. 0. IT. 

Lead Suboxide. By Simeon M. Tanatae {Zeit. anorg. Ch&m.^ 
1901, 27, 304 — 307). — Lead suboxide is obtained by decomposing lead 
oxalate at as low a temperature as possible in a current of carbon 
dioxide or nitrogen. It isagreyish-blackpowderofsp.gr. 8*342 at 18% 
is not altered by dry air or by water, and is decomposed into lead 
oxide and lead by dilute acids and alkalis. One gram-moL dissolved in 
acetic acid liberates 10’O48 Oal, and since the solution of lead oxide 
in acetic acid liberates 15*500 Cal, the decomposition of lead suboxide 
into lead and lead oxide requires 5*452 Oal. E, 0. R. 

Specific Gravity of Cuprous Iodide. By ■WalthiTre Spring {Rec. 
Trav. Gliim.y 1 901,20, 79 —80). — ^The sp. gr.of dry cuprousiodide is 5*653® 
at 15% not 4*41° as stated by Bchilf {AnnaleUi 1858, 108, 24) ; the 
molecular volume is thus 33*61, and is less than the sum of the atomic 
volumes of the elements (34*73), showing that, as usual, a contraction 
has occurred in combination. W. A. D. 

33—2 
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Crystallisation of Copper Sulphate. By Apthur J. Hopkins 
{Amer, Chem. J., 1001, 25, 413 — 419). — A discussion of the goneml 
conditions which determine the size of crystals, together with a method 
for the preparation of crystals of copper sulphate of any desired size. 
Preliminary exx)eriments showed that neither concentration alone, nor 
the relation of the size of the dish to the volume of the solution, nor 
the rapidity of cooling, determines the size of the crystals, but that, 
for a given volume, concentration, and size of dish, it depends on the 
number of crystal points first started in the solution as it cools beyond 
the point of saturation. The method for starting any required number 
of crystal points is as follows. The hot measured solution (con- 
taining a little sulphuric acid) is poured into the crystallising dish, 
which is then carefully covered ; it is left for 8 — 10 minutes to cool, a 
blast of air, under a pressure equivalent to 12 mm. of mercury, is 
blown upon the surface, and the latter is watched closely for the 
first minute crystals which appear. When the proper number of these 
crystals for the particular volume and concentration is nob only 
formed but persists in the hot solution, the blast is removed and the 
crystals are left to grow. The mother liquor may be concentrated to 
the strength of the original solution, and another crop of crystals 
obtained in the same way. By this means, the author was able to 
obtain crystals of copper sulphate of 20 — 30 mm. in length. 

E. G. 

Action of Mercuric Oxide on Aqueous Solutions of 
Metallic Salts. By A. Mailhe {Gompt, rend.^ 1901, 132, 
1273 — 1276). — The author has investigated the action of mercuric 
oxide at the ordinary temperature on solutions of certain metallic salts, 
and has obtained results different from those described by Bose {Ann. 
Phys. Chem., 1859, 107, 298). Einc chloride yields a white, crystalline 
oxychloride, ZnCl2,3ZnO,3HoO, whilst the bromide yields a basic double 
salt, HgBr2,Zn0,8H20, in long, monoclinic prisms. Zinc nitrate yields 
a microcrystalline product, Hg(N03)2,Zn0,lip. Nickel chloride yields 
a green oxychloride, HgCl^jNiOlgJMOjlOHgO, and the nitrate a com- 
pound, 2IIg(N03)g,3Ni0,8H20, which crystallises in hexagonal lamellm. 
Cobalt chloride yields quadrangular plates of the composition 
2HgO]2,6CoO^H20, and the nitrate yields red, monoclinic prisms of the 
compound Hg(3SfO3).2,Co0,3H2O. Cupric chloride yields the amor- 
phous oxychloride, CuCl2,30uO,4H20, whilst the bromide yields green, 
quadrangular plates of the basic salt HgBr2,OuO,3H20, and the nitrate, 
blu^ quadrangular prisms of the compound Hg(NOg)2,CuO,4H20. 
All these basic nitrates are somewhat readily decomposed by 
water. Copper sulphate solution has a slight action on mercuric oxide, 
but the other sulphates, as Rose stated, have no action. 0. H. B. 

Mercurous Nitrite, By Brafulla Chanbea RIy {Annalm, 
1901,316, 250—266. Compare Trans., 1897, 77, 338; Rroc., 1896, 
12, 218 ; 1899, 15, 103). — Mercurous nitrite is best prepared by 
digesting mercury with cold dilute nitric acid of sp. gr. 1 *041 , and purified 
by dissolving in hot water and crystallising from this medium. 

G. T. M. 
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Some Salts of the Bare Earths. By E. H. Kraus {Zeit. 
Kryst J/m., 190], 34, 397 — 431 ; and Inmig. Biss. Ilunchen ). — 
Previous crystallographic determinations made on salts of the rare 
earths are not in close agreement, since, on account of the imperfect 
methods of separation, the material examined was not quite pure. 
Detailed crystallographic, optical, and sp. gr. determinations are now 
given of the following salts, mainly hydrated sulphates, and the calcu- 
lated topic axial ratios are. compared : 

Ce,(S0,),,5H,0; Pr,(S0,)3,5H20. 

Y,(S0,),,8H20; Pr2(S04)3,8H20; Nd2(S0,)3,8H30 ; Er,(S0,)3,8H,0. 

La,(S 04 ) 3 , 9 H 20 ; 060(80^)3, 9H2O. 

La;(S04)3,(NH,),S0;8Pl3O ; Ce,(S0,)3,(NH,)2S0„8H30. 

Th(S0,)„9H20. 

La(N03j3,2NH4,]Sr03,4H20 ^ Di(N03)2,2NH^K03,4H,0. 

L. J. S. 

Density of Alloys. By Edmond van Aubel {CompL rend.^ 1901, 
132, 1266 — 1267). — An aluminium-antimony alloy, the composition of 
which corresponds with that required for the formula AhSb, melts at 
1078 — 1080°, although aluminium and antimony melt respectively at 660° 
and 630°. The sp. gr. of this alloy is 4*2176 at 16°/4°, whereas the sp. gr. 
calculated from the composition is 5*2246. It followsthat the formation of 
the alloy is accompanied by a relatively very large increase in volume, 
7*07 c.c. of aluminium and 12*07 c.c. of antimony yielding 23*71 c.c. 
of alloy. C. H. B. 

Hydrated Ghromium Chlorides. By Alfred Weenisr and An 
Gub^er {Ber.^ 1901, 34, 1579 — 1604. Compare Becoiira, Abstr., 

1886, 508 ; Marchetti, 1893, ii, 122; Piccini, 1895, ii, 229 ; Bohland, 
1899, ii, 599). — Four definite hydrates exist : the isomeric green and 
greyish-blue salts containing fiHgO, and the compounds CrClgilOHgO 
and 0rCl3,4H30. The greyish-blue hydrate corresponds with the 
compound Cr(NH3)3C]3 ; it gives a puiple coloured solution, the elec- 
trical conductivity of which remains practically constant, and at 25° 
is 324*5 for All the chlorine is precipitated by silver nitrate, and 
its aqueous solution contains four ions, probably Cr(OTl2)3 and 3G1. A 
freshly prepared solution of the isomeric green salt has a conductivity 
at 25° and of 126, but after some 50 minutes this has increased to 
236, and it continues to rise slowly until it reaches practically the 
same value as that of the greyish-blue salt ; corresponding with the 
change in conductivity, a change in colour is observable. At 0°, the 
conductivity is 50 for and changes but slowly. In aqueous solu- 
tion, it appears to dissociate into two ions, probably CrOl2(OTl2)4 and 
Cl, as practically only one-third of the total chlorine is precipitated by 
silver nitrate at 0° Two of the six mols.of water are less closely com- 
bined than the remaining four, and are readily removed when the green 
hexahydrate is kept in a desiccator ; the product formed, 0rCl3,4H20, 
resembles the original salt in properties, and only one of the three 
chlorine atoms is precipitated by silver nitrate. The constitution as- 
cribed to the green hexahydrate is 0rCl2(0H2)4Cl,2H20, and corre- 
sponds with that of the double salt of Boltwood {Zeit, anorg, Chem., 1895, 
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lOj 181); for example, OrCl 2 {OH 2 ) 4 Cl, 2 CsOL Red compounds, 
CrGl 5 (OH 2 )Rb 2 and Cr-Ci 5 ( 0 H 2 )Li 2 , 2 H 20 , have also been prepared. 

J, J. S> 

Molybdenum Semipentoxide. By Ivar Nordenskjold (Rcr., 
1901, 34, 1572-^1577. Compare Klason, this voL, ii, 162).— The fob 
lowing salts have been prepared by methods similar to that employed 
by Klason. 

Potassium molyhdanyl chloride^ MoOCl 3 , 2 KCl, 2 H 20 , forms dark 
green, rhombic prisms; the rubidium salt, MoOCl 3 , 2 RbOi, green, 
^rhombic octabedra ; the msium salt, MoOCl 3 , 2 CsCl, yellowish-green, 
rhombic octahedra. Similar compounds have been obtained with the 
hydrochlorides of methylamine, di- and tri-methylamine, ethylamine, 
di- and tri-ethylamine, and pyridine. 

According to the author, Blomstrand's green oxychloride {Annalm, 
1880, 201, 126) is a mixture of the pentachloride, M 0 CI 5 , with the oxy- 
chloride, MoOgCI^, in varying proportions. ' J. J. S. 

Isomorphism between the Salts of Bismuth and the Rare 
Earths. By Goste Borman (Zeit. anorg. Chem., 1901, 27, 254 — 279. 
Compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 435). — The ratio of the specific volumes to 
the specific weights of mixed crystals of the nitrate and sulphate of 
bismuth, and of didymium, yttrium, and lanthanum, is in accordance 
with the view that they are isomorphous. E. 0. R. 

Formation of Platinum Tetrachloride from Aqueous Hydro- , 
chloric Acid by Atmospheric Oxidation in contact with 
Platinum Black. By John W. Mallet {Amer. Chem. J., 1901, 25, 
430). — Platinum black, prepared by reducing a solution of the tetra- 
chloride with formaldehyde, was washed with water and then loft on 
the filter for several hours ; on the addition of hydrochloric acid to tho 
partially dried mass, a considerable quantity of it was dissolved, 
owing to oxidation of the hydrochloric acid by tho occluded oxygon. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


[O-old, &o., from Western Australia.] Ey EnwARi) S. Simpson 
{Ann. Rejjt. Qeol. Rurmy Western Aust 7 uliei for 1899, 1900, 48”— fib).-— 
Several assays are given of native gold from various localities in 
Western Australia ; they vary from Au 76 '81, Ag 23 T4, copper and 
iron 0*15 per cent, to Au 99*91, Ag 0*09. The latter, from Boulder, 
East Coolgardie, is of spongy gold, derived by the oxidation of gold 
telluride, and is even purer than the gold of Mount Morgan, in Queens- 
land. The occurrence of native tin is noted in the stanniferous gravels 
at Greenbushes, and further information is given of stibiotantalite 
(Trans., 1893, 63, 1076) from the same locality. The report also includes 
several analyses of mineral waters. L. J. S. 
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Composition of Amblygonite. By Henri Lasne [Compt. rend,^ 
1901, 132, 1191 — 1194). — The following new analyses are given of 
amblygonite from Montebras (Creuse). I, of slightly translucent, faint 
greyish-pink material. II, of white, opaque material 


PaOs- 

F. 

HgO. 

AhOg. 

LigO. 


KgO. 

I 46*85 

8*51 

3*00 

34*01 

8*50 

1*00 

0*18 

II. 44*62 

4-08 

7*59 

34*32 

7*10 

2-81 

0*23 


GaO. 

FoO. 

MnO. 

Insol. Total less 0 for F, 

I. 

0*23 

0*76 

0*13 

0*55 

100-16 


II. 

0-29 

0-46 

0*28 

0*22 

100-28 



The formula is deduced as 


2[(PO,)3F(Li,^),o] + 5[(PO,)3F(^\H),o] + mAl(F,OH)3. 

In I, the value of m is 5, and in II it is 8. [The analyses, however, 
agree sufficiently closely with Penfield's simple formula, Li(AlF)P 04 , in 
which lithium is partly replaced by sodium, (kc., and fluorine by 
hydroxyl.] L. J. S. 

Thomsonite and Mesolite from Golden, Colorado. By Horace 
B. Patton {Bull. Geol. Boc, Amer., 1900, 11,461 — 474). — A description, 
illustrated by seven plates, is given of the several zeolites from the 
North and South Table Mountains, at Golden, Colorado. Several types 
of thomsonite are distinguished. The following analyses by R. 
Chauvenet and B. N. Hartmann are given. I, Freely projecting 
needles and prisms of thomsonite. II, Material from the centre of a 
radiating hemispherical mass of thomsonite. Ill, Fine cotton-like 
mesolite. 



SiOa. 

AI 2 O 3 . 

CaO. 

Nafi. 

H 2 O. 

Total. 

I. 

41-34 

30*35 

11-20 

5*04 

12*27 

100*20 

II. 

41-59 

30-59 

11-15 

4*66 

12*24 

100-23 

III. 

45-59 

25*18 

8-93 

7*65 

12-67 

100-02 


L. J. S. 


Anortliite Crystals from Franklin Furnace, New Jersey. By 
Charles Hyde Warren (Amer. J. Bci, 1901, [iv], 11, 369--~373).~ 
Bull gray, tabular crystals of anorthite occur embedded in a white, 
crystalline limestone, near the contact of the latter with granite, at 
Franklin Ifurnace, New Jersey. A crystallographic description is 
given ; the angle of optical extinction on (001) is —40®. The crystals 
enclose calcite, scales of graphite, and water. Analysis gave, 

SiOg. AbO^. CaO. Na^O. CaCOa. HgO. Graphite. Total. 

40i;j 34-89 18*26 trace 5*30 1*69 0*18 100*48. 

Crystallographic descriptions are also given of felspar from Cripple 
Creek, Colorado, of wolframite from South Dakota, and of pseiido- 
morphs of wolframite after scheelite from Trumbull, Connecticut. 
The wolframite from South Dakota is of interest in that it contains no 
manganese. D. J. S. 
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Monchiquite from Mount Girnax% India. By John William 
Evans {Qucirt. Jotirn, Geol. Soc., 1901, 5*7, 38— 53).-— The iiioiicihqiiite 
described is a fine-grained, black rock with rmmerotis white specks, 
occiirring,associated with nepheline-syenite, at Mount Girnar, Junagarh, 
Kathiawar. Under the microscope, it shows brown hornblende and 
green augite in a colourless, isotropic ground xnass. The latter shows 
indications of crystalline structure and has a low index of refraction ; 
it gelatinises with acids, and has a sp. gr. of about 2*2 ; these charac- 
ters together with the following composition prove this material to 
be analcite. 


SiO.,. AhO^. FeoOg. CaO. m^OdCaO}. ILO. 

52*79 21*60 1-96 0*66 14*80 819 

The occurrence of analcite as a primary constituent of igneous rocks 
is discussed (compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 170). L. J. S. 

Composition of a so-called Blood Bain from Sicily., By 
Ferdinand Jean and J. Bruhat {Ann, Ohim, anal, appl, 1901, 0, 
161 — 162). — The dust, which was of a pale ochre colour, was composed 
of moisture 0*974, organic substances 9*740, sodium and potassium 
chlorides and sulphates 1*948, iron, calcium and magnesium, carbonates 
23*051, iron and aluminium oxides 4*543 and silica 59*732 ; the small 
quantity of the sample at disposal prevented a more detailed 
analysis. 

A microscopic examination showed very small and difirerently shaped 
fragments of silica ; amorphous matters soluble with effervescence in 
dilute hydrochloric acid ; vegetable debris (woody fibres, vegetable cells, 
fragments of mycelium, spores of mushrooms, circular spores of 
Aspergillus and oval spores of Penicillimn) ; differently shaped 
fragments of diatoms ; finally, small irregular polyhedrons coloured blue 
by iodine. Inoculated on gelatin, an abundant cultivation of Aspergillus 
was obtained. The authors are of opinion that the dust is not of 
volcanic origin but resembles that met with in the Sahara, 

L. BE K , 

Variation in the composition of Natural Mineral Waters 
detected by the aid of the Electrical Conductivity. By 
Paul Th. Muller {Oompt. rend,, 1901, 132, 1046— 1047).— The 
determination of the electrical conductivity of the water from a given 
spring affords a rapid method of ascertaining the secular viiriation in its 
composition and may also be applied in ascertaining whether samples 
of water ficm neighbouring soui'ces have a common origin. The 
electrical conductivity of a natural water depends on the nature and 
amount of the dissolved electrolytes and in potable waters the sub- 
stances present in solution ai*© almost wholly of this nature. 

U. T. M. 
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Physiological Chemistry^ 


Respiratory Quotient in G-eese. By Max Bleibtreu (Pfluger's 
ArcMv, 1901, 85, 345 — 400). — ^By feeding adult thin geese on food 
rich in carbohydrate, the respiratory quotient approaches unity. This 
depends on the increase of carbon dioxide discharged, not on a fall 
in the amount of oxygen consumed, ■ The formation of fat from 
carbohydrate in the body must be associated with a splitting off of 
carbon dioxide. 

The milky appearance of the blood-serum in such over-fed animals is 
due to finely emulsified fat. The origin of this fat is the food, for on 
starvation, or the giving of food free from fat, it disappears. 

W. B. H. 

Smallest amount of Oxygen in Water necessary to Fish Life. 
By Josef Xonig and B. Hunnemeier {Zeit. Nahr, Geniissm., 1901, 
4, 385 — 391). — Physiological experiments with gold-fish, carp, &c., duly 
recorded in tabular form. The investigation of this problem is beset 
with many difficulties, and as a rule the mortality among the fish is 
not merely due to want of oxygen, but to deleterious matters present 
in the waters. 

It appears, however, that carp, which usually thrive in tranqixil 
waters, become unwell if the amount of oxygen by volume is reducei to 
0*4 — OT per 100 c.c. L. ni K. 

Behaviour of Red Blood Corpuscles to certain Reagents. By 
George W. Stewart (J. FhysioL, 1901, 26, 470™496). — The differ- 
ence in the behaviour of red blood corpuscles to ammonium chloride 
and sodium cliloride is dependent on the structure of the corpuscle, 
and principally of the colourless portion of it (stroma, envelope, 
ghost). The difference is shown by blood which has stood for as 
much as 12 days without being laked, by blood fixed by formalde- 
hyde, and to a less extent by blood laked by saponin and by water. 
The resistance to the entrance of ammonium chloride is, however, 
much greater for fresh , than for stale corpuscles. Pormaldebyde 
shortens this period of resistance, and even i^enders the corpuscles 
permeable to sodium chloride. Later on, the permeability for am- 
monium chloride diminishes and that for sodium chloidde disappears. 

Saponin and water have the same effect on the conductivity of 
the blood whether they are added to fresh blood, stale blood, blood 
hardened by formaldehyde, or blood laked by heat. This action 
does not depend on the liberation of blood pigment. When blood is 
laked by ammonium chloride or water after the corpuscles have been 
partially fixed by formaldehyde, the ‘ ghosts ' retain the form of thin 
discs. Formaldehyde changes hsemoglobin into methsemoglobin. 

W. D. H. 
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Grastiic digestion in Blasmobranchs. V>y ],{1rnst Wkinland 
(£eit. Moi., 1901, 41, 275 — 294). — ^The pure gastric jiiicte of the dog- 
fish, torpedo, or ray is a clear, usually acid liquid. The acidity in- 
creases by feeding. No hydi’ochloric acid is present, but the acid is 
an organic one. The juice of the dogfish is slightly hevorotatory. In 
the secretion, and in the mucous membrane of the dogfish, is a proteolytic 
enzyme which acts more readily in an acid than in an alkaline 
medium. In the stomach of the ray is also probably a diastatic 
ferment which acts only in an alkaline medium ; the alternation of 
acid and alkaline reaction in the gastric juice of this animal is thus 
useful. W. D. H. 

Effects of the increased consumption of Sugar. By Gustav 
VON Bunge IJioL, 1901, 41, 155 — 166). — In addition to analy- 
ses of honey and fruits which the paper contains, the main point dis- 
cussed is the influence of sugar as food on metabolism and growth. It 
is suggested that the anaemia and carious teeth attributed to sugar in 
the diet of children may be explained by the lessening of iron and 
calcium if sugar is substituted to any great extent for other articles of 
a child’s food. W. B. H. 

Digestibility of Dextrose. By L. Buclert and B.. S;i£N^quiBR 
(Ann. Agron,, 1901, 27, 209 — 220). — Small amounts of dextrose 
(10 — 25 grams) were completely absorbed by rabbits ; even with 50 
grams, none of the sugar passed into the urine or fseces. With 
75 grams of dextrose, the gastric mucus and the mucus of the in- 
testine were greatly altered. One hundred grams of dextrose caused 
the passage of urine and fseces to cease, whilst perforations were found 
in the stomach; both 75 and 100 gx’ams caused the death of the 
rabbits. 

Further experiments in which ‘ rabbits were fed with lucerne and 
dextrose showed that the presence of the latter did nob affect the 
digestibility of the proteids, N. II. J. M. 

Intestinal absorption of Maltose. By E. Waymouth Ekid (/. 
Fhfjsiolj 1901, 26, 427 — ^435). — The experiments recorded are similar 
to those previously described in connection with dextrose. In the 
normal intestine, the uptake of dextrose and maltose is independent of 
the relative rates of diffusibility of these substances, althougli when 
the epithelium is rendered inactive or removed, these substances leave 
the gut at the same relative rates as those at wliich they diffuse 
through parchment into serum. It is suggested that the ferxnent 
which converts maltose into dextrose is produced below the level of 
the attached ends of the epithelial cells. W. B. H. 

Effect of the withholding of Water on Metabolism. By 
Albert Spiegler (Zeii. BioL, 1901, 41, 239 — 270). — The withholding 
of water from the diet for short periods produces a lessening of 
proteid decomposition. This is more marked in men than in dogs, 
and is explained by a lessening of proteid absorbed from the alimentary 
canal. In some cases, where apparently there is an increased amount 
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of digestive fluid secreted, tLe fall is hardly noticeable. If water is 
withheld for long periods, there is a rise in proteid katabolosm. hTo 
evidence of retention in the body of the products of such decomposition 
was obtained. W. D. H. 

Proteid Katabolism in Inanition. By Eewin Yoit {Zeit Biol^ 
1901, 41, 167 — 195). — A number of metabolism experiments on 
various animals in a state of inanition are described and compared 
with others previously recorded. The amount of proteid decomposition 
depends on the previous condition of the animals, particularly the 
amount of fat they contain, the amount of work, and other factors. 

W. D. H. 

Variations in the composition of the Bile. By E. L. Oraciunu 
{Goynpt. rend,, 1901, 132, 1187 — 1189). — ^The bile of eighteen animals 
was analysed. In young animals, the solids are more abundant than 
in old ones. In thin animals, the solids are more abundant than in 
fat ones. The amounts of fat and lecithin in the bile increase with 
age. W. D. H. 

Secretion and composition of Human Bile. By J. Brand 
(Ftog. K. Acad. Wetensch. Amsterdam, 1901, 3, 584 — 585). — From the 
examination of the bile in nine cases of cholecystotomy, it is 
found that the secretion is continuous, sinking in the night, and 
showing two maxima in the day probably related to the taking of 
meals. The amount per diem may reach 1100 c.c. The concentration 
of the bile is fairly constant ; the percentage of solids in free flowing 
bile may reach 1*41, and in that of the gall bladder 20. The amount 
of pigment (bilirubin, urobilin, and a very small amount of hsemato- 
porphyrin) is low. The proportion between taurocholate and glyco- 
cholate varies between 1*45 and 1*54. A small quantity of sulphur 
is in combination as ethereal sulphates. The molecular concentration 
of the bile, whether from the bile duct or gall bladder, is equal to that 
of blood ; but the electrolytic conducting power is greater. It is 
surmised that mucin influences dissociation or is linked to inorganic 
compounds. W. 'D. 11. 

Variations in the amount of Thiocyanate in Human Saliva 
By E. C. Schneider (Amer. J. Physiol, 1901, 5, 274-— 280).— The 
thiocyanate in saliva was estimated in a large number of specimens 
by the methods of Munk and Solera-Krliger. In smokers, the aver- 
age percentage of potassium thiocyanate is 0*0 13 ; in non-smokers, 
0*003. The amount diminishes on prolonged stimulation of the 
salivary glands. The parotid saliva is always richer* than the sub- 
maxillary saliva of the same person at the same time (compare Grober, 
this vol., ii, 402). W. D. H. 

Composition of Sweat. By William Oameeer, jun. (Zeit Biol, 
1901, 41, 271 — 274). — ^The following table gives the analyses of sweat 
obtained from a healthy adult man : 
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Quanfcityj in grams 

Specific gravity 

E-eaction 

Water, per cent 

Ethereal extract „ 

Total nitrogen 
Urea nitrogen „ 

Ammonia nitrogen „ 

Ash „ 

Sodium chloride ,, 

Proteid „ 


Light bath. Hot 

air bath. 

Stoaiu batb. 

60-^100 

120 

300 

1‘0084 

UOlO 

1*0055 

1 once acid ) 
'once alkaline) 

acid 

alkaline 

97'9 

98'3 

99-24 

0-17 

0'02 

0-08 

0*15~-0T9 

0*137 

0-09 

0-05 

_ 

0*03 

0-012 

0*011 

0*006 

0*86— 1*04 

1*04 

0*46 

0*66 

0*78 

0-34 

trace 

— 

trace 

W. D. H. 


Transport of Fluid by Bpithelia. By E. Waymouth Reid 
(/. Physiol,, 1901, 26, 436 — 444). — Experiments are i’ecor<ied with 
the ‘ surviving' intestinal mucous membrane of the rabbit, which show 
that the physiological transpoi’t of fluid by the epithelium, as described 
by Cohnheim, depends on the vitality of the cells ; and in warm 
blooded animals, a low temperature of observation, and deficient 
oxygenation, rapidly produce death of the active cells, W. D. H. 


Rigor Mortis and the Formation of (;?“Lactio Acid. By 
W. A. Osborne {Ptoc. PhysioL iSoc., 1901, xlix — 1). — Lactic acid is 
estimated by preparing the barium salt in solution, heating this 
with excess of sulphuric acid, and weighing as barium sulphate. 

The post mortem formation of lactic acid starts immediately the 
circulation ceases, and before the onset of rigor. Piyo7* mortis is 
retarded im mammalian muscle by a previous irrigation through the 
blood vessels of normal saline solution ; the amount of acid formed is 
also less. If the circulation through a limb is stopped, and the 
muscles are stimxilated either directly or indirectly, the amount of lactic 
acid formed is approximately equal to that found in the muscles of 
the opposite limb during rigor. If a 0*4 per cent* solution of sarco- 
lactic acid in normal saline solution is led through the hind limbs, the 
muscles contract spasmodically and pass into rigor. The spasms may 
be arrested and the muscles regain vitality by substituting an alkaline 
saline solution for the acid one at an early stage of the experiment. 
Acids other than lactic, however, produce the same result. 

W. IX IL 


Chemistry and Heat Rigor Curves of Voluntary and In- 
voluntary Vertebrate Muscle. By Swale Vincent and Thomas 
Lewis (/. Physiol,, 1901, 20, 445 — 464 ). — Rigor moQ^tis occurs in un- 
striped muscle, when it is kept some time at the body temperature ; slight 
but definite acidity also occurs. Extracts of unstriped muscle are 
usually neutral or alkaline, whilst those of striped muscle are usually 
acid. The characteristic proteid or proteids are probably identical in 
both cases ; the absence of paramyosinogen in fresh extracts of 
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iinstriped muscle is probably due to the reaction. The heat-rigor curves 
of both kinds of muscle (Brodie*s method) show the following 
contractions, one well marked at 47^ — 50*^, the next a small contraction 
at 56°, and a third again well marked at 63°; the last is attributed to the 
contraction of connective tissue elements in the muscle. The curves 
of amphibian muscle show contractions at 38° — 40°, and 45° — 50° in 
the case of striped, and at 47° and 54° in the case of unstriped, muscle. 
After muscle has undergone rigor mortisy the only contraction is at 
63°. Paramyosinogen and myosingen are possibly formed from a 
common precursor present in living muscular tissue which coagulates 
at 47°. The three tissues, unstriped, cardiac, and striped muscle, 
form a descending series with regard to the amount of nueleo-proteid 
present ; unstriped muscle contains about eight times as much as 
striped. W. D. H 

Composition of Elastic Tissue. By G. W. Yandergrift and 
William J. Gies (Amer, J, Physiol,^ 1901, 5, 287 — 297). — The liga- 
mentum nmlim of the calf contains 65 T and of the ox 57*6 per cent, 
of water. The solids in the ligament from the ox are as follows in 
percentages : 

Inorganic matter IT (SO 3 , 0*062 ; P 2 O 5 , 0*081 ; 01, 0*32). Organic 


matter, 98 T. 

Fat 2*64 

Albumin and globulin 1*45 

Mucin 1*24 

Elastin 74*64 

Gelatin 17*04 

Extractives, &c 1*88 

W. D. II. 


Proteids of the Thymus. By W. Huiskamp (ZeiL physiol Ohem., 
1901, 32, 145 — 197). — Nucleo-histon is the most abundant proteid in 
thymus ; it comprises 69*4 per cent, of the total proteids ; 18*7 per cent, 
of nueleo-proteid, and 1 1 *9 per cent, of other proteids are present. The 
characters and composition of nucleo-histon and nueleo-proteid are fully 
described, together with their compounds with calcium, magnesium, and 
sodium. Nucleo-histon contains 3*7 and nueleo-proteid 0*9 per cent, of phos- 
phorus. The influence of these proteids on the coagulation of blood plasma 
was found to be much the same as described by ITammarsten with 
solutions of librinogen. W. I). II. 

Thyreo-globulin. By Ad. Oswald {Zeit physiol. Ghem,, 1901, 32, 
121 — 144). — Thyreo-globulin is the main constituent of the colloidal 
substance of the thyroid vesicles ; the nueleo-proteid described by 
others probably comes, at any rate in part, from the cells. The com- 
position of thyreo-globulin is pretty much the same in various animals, 
including man. It is the active material of thyroid extract, and 
contains iodine in combination. The amount of iodine varies con- 
siderably, it may even be absent ; this is probably largely due to diet. 

W. B. H. 

Decomposition and Formation of Fat in the Tissues. By C. 
Hester {Virchow's Archiv^ 1901, 164, 293--343). — By local injection 
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of olive oil into muscles, it is sliown that absorption of the fat octjiirs in 
the muscular fibres, the fascia cells, and the nerve sheaths. This is 
hindered by operative interference with the activity of the muscle, 
such as dividing its tendon. The application of such oxporimenis to 
fatty degeneration of muscle and in Basedow\s disease is pointed out. 
Further, decomposition of fat occurs in thetissueiiuid, and synthesis of fat 
from the products of decomposition occurs in the muscular fibres. The 
first action is attributed to the lipase of the blood. W. D. H. 

Proteolytic Enzymes in the Organs and Tissues of the Body. 
By Sven G. Hedin and S. Howland {Froc, PhysioL 8oc,^ 1901, 
xlviii — xlix). — Enzymes were searched for in the expressed juice of 
certain organs. The amount of nitrogen not precipitable by tannic 
acid before and after digestion at blood heat in the pu'esence of toluene 
was estimated. Proteolytic enzymes are present in the juice of lymph- 
atic glands, liver, kidney, and spleen. These have about e(|ual power ; 
the spleen enzyme works best in an acid medium. Weaker enzymes, 
acting principally in acid solutions, were found in the heart and mammary 
gland. The enzyme of skeletal muscle is rather weak, and acts e(|ually 
in acid and alkaline solutions. W. D. H. 

[Properties and Composition of Glycogen.] By Joseph Nerk- 
ING {PJlugeFs Archw, 1901, 85, 313--319, 320— 329). —Ail the 
glycogen in muscle cannot be extracted by means of water ; the re- 
mainder, which in three experiments amounted to 27 *5, 33T, and 16*6 
per cent, respectively, can be extracted with dilute alkali. 

Analysis of glycogen from the same source gave results whicli nearly 
correspond with those required for the empirical formula O^jETj^O^. 

By inversion with various acids, and for variable periods at tlie boil- 
ing point, it is shown* that all the glycogen is not represented in the 
sugar obtained. The best results were obtained by heating with 2*2 
per cent, hydrochloric acid for 3 hours. Here 97 per cent, was con- 
verted into sugar. The corresponding number with starch is 95. More 
prolonged heating leads to a loss of sugar. W. D. li. 

Protamine from Acoipenser stellatus. By D. Kubaeeff {Zeit, 
physiol, Gh$m , 1901, 32, 197 — 200). — Protamines were prepared from 
the testis of Accipmser stellatus, Silurus glanis, and the hake. The 
former only was obtained in sufficient amount for analysi.s, the formula 
of its sulphate being 035 H.j. 2 ^ 9 Njg, 4 H 2 SO^. Examination of its decom- 
position products (hexon bases) show that the new protamine {Acdpen- 
serine) belongs to the sturine group. W. I). I;L 

The Red Colour of Salted Meat. By John S. Haldane (/. Ifyg,, 
1901, 1, 115 — 122). — The i-ed colour of cooked salt meat is due to 
nitric oxide hmmochromogen ; this pigment is produced by the decom- 
position by heat of nitric oxide hsemoglobin. The latter pigment is 
formed by the action of nitrites on hmmoglobin in the absence of 
oxygen and presence of reducing agents. The nitrites are formed by 
reduction within the raw meat frona the nitre used in salting. The 
nitrite is destroyed by prolonged cooking. W, I). 11. 
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Experiments on the Influence of Diet on the separation 
of Acetone. By Schumann-Leclerq {Ghem. Centr.^ 1901, i, 1113; 
from Iften. Min. Wooli., 14, 237 — 242). — Experiments in persona confirm 
the theory that the decomposition of fat in the organism is the main, 
if not the only, cause of the separation of acetone. The acetone is 
derived from the fat of the body or of the food in a state either of 
hunger or of repletion, and whether the diet is of fat or of flesh. 

Carbohydrates tend to prevent the formation of acetone by protect- 
ing the labile fat before its oxidation. E. W. W. 

Excretion of Antipyrin, By D. Lawroff {Zeit. 2 >Mjsiol. Okem., 
1901, 32, 1 11 — 1 20). — Anti pyrin is excreted in the urine as a compound 
of glycuronic acid. W. D. H. 

Chemistry of Nei've Degeneration. By Frederick W. Mott and 
William D. Halliburton (Froc./?o 2 /.ASbc., 1901, 68, 149 — 151. Compare 
this vol., ii, 260). — A fuller account of researches previously published, 
the following tabular summary gives the main facts in relation to the 
experiments on animals : 


Days after 
section. 


Normal 
1-3 

4—6 


10 .. 

13.. 


25—27. 
29 


44 

100-106. 


Cats’ sciatic nerves. 


Water. 

Solids. 

Percentage 
of phos- 
phorus in 
solids. 

Condition of 
blood. 

65*1 

64*5 

69 '3 

34'9 

36-5 

30*7 

1*1 

0*9 

0-9 

r Minimal traces 
■! of choline 

f present. 
Choline more 
abundant. 

6S’2 

70-7 

71*3 

31-8 

29*3 

28*7 

0*5 

0*3 

0*2 

1 Choline ahun- 
j dant. 

721 

72*5 

27*9 

27*5 

traces 

0*0 

1 Choline much 
/ lcs.s. 

72-6 

27*4 

0*0 


66*2 

33*8 

0*9 

Choline almost 
disappeared. 


Condition of 
nerves. 


Nerves irritable 
and histologically 
healthy. 

Irritability lost ; 

degencratlun be- 
„ ginning. 
Degeneration well 
shown by Marclii 
. reaction. 

Alar chi reaction 
still seen, but 
absorption of de- 
generated fat ha.s 
Set in. 

"'Absorption of fat 
practically com- 
plete. 

Return of func- 
tion ; nerves re- 
generated. 


W. D. H. 


Influence of Caffeine and Theobromine on the excre- 
tion of Purine substances in the Urine. By Martin KiitiGER 
and Julius Schmid {ZeAt. physiol. Ghent. ^ 1901, 32, 104 — 110). — 
Caffeine and theobromine do not increase the excretion of uric acid. 
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The purine bases of tlie urine are, however, increased ; 47 per cent, 
of the nitrogen of theobromine reappears in the xirine as purine nitrogen. 

W, I). II. 

Inhalation of Ethylene. By J. Loehain Smith and A. Percy 
Hoskins (J. Ihjg.i 1901, 1, 123 — 124),— The opinion has been ex- 
pressed by Boscoe in his evidence before the Water Gas Committee, 
1899, that the poisonous action of coal gas and water gas is probably 
in part due to ‘illuminant' hydrocarbons, of which ethylene is the 
chief, and not to carbon monoxide. Experiments on mice show that 
the poisonous effects are strictly proportional to the amount of carbon 
monoxide present. The effects produced by ethylene even when 72 
per cent, of it are present are very slight. In air rendered poisonous 
by the adition of coal gas only about 0*2 per cent, of ethylene would 
be present, and so any toxic action due to ethylene is absent. 

W. B, H. 

[Toxicity of Compounds containing both Cyano- and 
Hydroxyl Groups.] By Edmond Piquet {IJuU, /^oc, dhim,^ 1901, 
[iii], 26, 591 — 598). — See this vol., i, 469% 

Behaviour of Oacodylic Acid in the Organism and its 
detection in Urine. By A. Hepfter {Gh&rn. Gentr.^ 1901, i, 1109; 
from Schweiz, Woch, Pharm,, 1901, 39, 193 — 195). — Oacodylic acid 
is decidedly less poisonous than arsenious acid. In the organism, a 
portion of the oacodylic acid is oxidised and arsenious ox" arsenic acid 
is separated in the urine, whilst the major portion is not attacked and 
passes into the urine unchanged. Several organs, especially the liver, 
stomach, and mucous membrane of the intestines, and to a less extent 
the muscles and kidneys, reduce the acid to cacodylic oxide. This 
reduction does not depend on the presence of living cells, bub is brought 
about by an easily oxidisablo substance, for an aqueous extract of liver 
has the same effect. 

Oacodylic acid is estimated in urine by fusing [the residue left on 
evaporation 1] with one part of potassium hydroxide and 3 — 4 of 
potassium nitrate, dissolving in hydrochloric acid, and precipitating 
the arsenic as sulphide. E. W. W. 

Artificial modifications of Toxins. By Tames Ritchie (/, Hyg., 
1901, 1, 125 — 144). — Tetanus toxin under the influence of hydrochloric 
acid readily loses its virulent properties, but the capacity of producing 
immunity remains. Tim less poisonous substances produced sire pro- 
bably toxoids. Sodium hydroxide or carbonate has similar power. 
Bicin is resistant to the action of hydrochloric acid, but when toxicity 
is destroyed, the capacity of producing immunity remains. Abrin is 
also resistant to the acid, but is relqttively susceptible to sodium 
hydroxide ; much the same is true fojj’'diphtheria toxin, although the 
power of producing immunity remains as in the other cases. 

W. D. H. 

Antidotes for chemically pnr^ Proteids. By Manille Ide 
{Chem, Genir.j 1901, i, 1109; from Portschr, Med.^ 19, 234).— When 
rabbits are subjected to a prolonged '^treatment wifch pure proteids 
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from cow’s milk, administered by injection, the serum Is found to 
contain substances which experiments in glass vessels show to he 
capable of precipitating these proteids from solution. For the various 
proteids, such as pseudoglobulin and serum-albumins, different antidotes 
are formed, the action of each being limited to one protaid and to the 
same animal species. For every kind of ceil there are as many anti- 
dotes as there are kinds of proteid contained in it. The agglutinins 
appear to be the antidotes for the proteids which are readily precipitated 
whilst the antitoxins correspond with the less easily precipitated 
substances. F. W. W. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Alcoholic Fermentation without Yeast Cells. X. By Eduard 
Buchner and Budolf Kapp {^er., 1901, 34, 1523 — 1530. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 606). — Desiccated yeast extract shows practically no 
falling off of fermentative activity after being kept for 12 months in 
a stoppered bottle (compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 236), The addition of 
1 per cent, of sodium chloride or ammonium chloride to yeast extract 
only slightly diminishes its activity, but with 2 per cent, the effect is 
considerable; 1 per cent, of sodium, ammonium, or magnesium sulphate 
or 1 per cent, of sodium nitrate produces the same effect as 2 per cent, 
of sodium or magnesium chloride. The presence of 2 per cent, of 
calcium chloride totally prevents fermentation, although the same 
amount of barium chloride is almost without influence. Borax has a 
slightly less effect than common salt. 

On adding salts of nitrous acid to fresh yeast extract, a considerable 
amount of nitrogen i.s evolved, probably owing to the decomposition 
of the tyrosine and leucine present (Geret and Hahn, Abstr., 1898, 
ii, 246). 

When 100 grams of sucrose are fermented with yeast extract contain- 
ing 2 per cent, of arsenious acid (as potassium arseniie), there are pro- 
duced along with alcohol (50*4 grams) quantities of glycerol (0*5 gram) 
and succinic acid (0*3 gram) which are much smaller than those ob- 
tained by Pasteur in tlie case of yeast cells ; the smallest amounts of 
glycerol and . succinic acid lutherto observed to be formed with yeast 
cells range from 0*8 — 1*9 and 0*2— 0*3 per cent, respectively of the 
weight of the sugar taken. W. A, D. 

Yeast Extract. By Augustin Wr6blewski {Bull. Acad. Sci 
Cracow.^ 1901, 94 — 95. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 157).* — The largest 
and most active portion of the yeast-extract is separated at a low 
pressure (about 46 kg. per sq. cm.) and is opalescent ; further pressure 
separates a more transparent and less active liquid. The extract con- 
tains appreciable quantities of silicic acid, ^-has no marked rotatory 
power, and can be filtered through a sandstone filter without losing its 
power of fermenting sugar. The fiitrate from a fermenting sugar 

VOL. Lxxx. ii. 34 
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solution was found to contain no zymase, but a small quantity of 
invertin, sbowing that the former acts only within the y east-cell, 
but the latter partly outside it. The hydrolysis of sugar by in- 
vertin is a reversible change, and the enzyme has a slight synthetical 
action on invert-sugar. T. M. L. 

Autofermentation of Yeast. By Fa, Kutschee {ZqU. physiol. 
Ohem., 1901," 32, 59 — 78. Compare Saikowski, ibid., 13, 506).. 
— Fresh bottom yeast was thoroughly washed with ice-cold water, and 
then left in contact with toluene water at a temperature of 38° for 
some 14 days, when the liquid no longer gave the biuret reaction. 

Among the products of fermentation isolated were hypoxanthine bases, 
leucine and tyrosine, together with ammonia, histidine, arginine, lysine, 
aspartic acid, and a compound, CgH^ 04 N 4 . The same products are formed 
when the liquid is kept faintly alkaline by the addition of sodium carbon- 
ate. Yeast thus contains an enzyme which in its method of fermentation 
resembles trypsin. Well nourished yeast does not undergo trypsic fer- 
mentation, and no hexon bases have been found in different beers. 

J. J. S. 

Action of Formaldehyde on Germination. By Richarr 
WiNDiscH {Landw. Yermchs-Stat, 1901, 65 , 241 — 252. Compare 
Abstr., 1898, ii, 40). — ^The experiments previously made with cereal 
seeds were repeated with a variety of leguminous and some other seeds. 
Solutions containing 0-02 per cent, of formaldehyde somewhat retarded 
the germination of linseed, but bad no effect on lupins, peas, horse 
and soy beans ; the germinating energy of lucerne and clover was 
somewhat diminished. The 0*05 per cent, solution greatly retarded 
the germination of clover and lucerne, and also had some retarding 
effect on lupins, peas, and beans. As regards the number of seeds 
which germinated, the 0*05 per cent, solution was found to be very 
injurious to peas, lucerne, clover, rape and ffax, and injured lupins and 
beans. Solutions containing 0*2 per cent, of formaldehyde killed ffax 
and rape, greatly injured lupins, peas, and clover, and retarded the 
germination of horse beans ; maize was, however, not injured, A 0*4 
per cent, solution killed almost all the seeds except maize. 

, N. H. J. M, 

Presence of a Proteol 3 rtic Enzyme in Germinated Seeds. By 
Wii. Eutkbwitsch {ZeiL physiol. Chem., 1901, 32, 1 — 53. Compare 
Abstr., 1900, ii, 744, and this vol. ,ii, 182). — The proteolytic eozyme 
of germinated Lupimis seeds is less active in 0*1 per cent, sodium 
hydroxide or in 0*2 per cent, hydrochloric acid j in the latter case, most 
of the products formed can be precipitated by phosphotungstic acid. 
The activity is increased by the addition of small amounts of hydro- 
cyanic acid. J*. J. B. 

A Glucoside characterising the Germinating period of Beech. 
By P. Tailleur (Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1235 — 1237). — Beech 
seedlings contain a glucoside and a diastase which give rise to the 
production of methyl salicylate and dextrose. The glucoside does not 
exist in the seed or in old plants, and is produced during germination. 
It occurs mainly in the hypocotyledonary axes, and is not found in the 
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cotyledons or in the stems and leaves. (Compare Bourqnelot, /. Pharm.^ 
1891 ; and Abstr., 1896, ii, 540.) K H. J. M. 

Composition of some Conifer Seeds. By Eenst Schulze 
{Landw. Versuchs-Stat.i 1901, 55, 267 — 307. Compare Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 241 and 242). — The various seeds examined did not differ greatly 
in composition qualitatively. 'All of them contained invertible carbo- 
hydrates, including sucrose, probably, in every case. Four of the varie- 
ties of seeds contained carbohydrates which yielded mueic acid when 
oxidised. Starch occurred only in the seeds of Finns Cemhra. The 
seeds of Abies pectinata contained a volatile oil and a red dye. 

The following percentage results were obtained with the various 
seeds. (1) Ficea excelsa^ (2) Abies pectinata, (3) Larix enropma, (4) 
Finns silvestris, (5) F. maritima, and (6) F. Cemhra. 



Proteids. 

Ether 

extract. 

N-free substances. 

Lecithin. (1). (2). 

^ Starch 
meal. 

Crude 

fibre. 

Ash. 


1 . 

21*12 

32*54 

0*20 

5*43 

35-99 

— 

25*40 

4*74 

— 

2. 

11 ’90 

26*12 

0*11 

3*36 

55*79 

— 

31*40 

2*72 

0*66 

S. 

6-91 

10*17 

0*11 

1*55 

79*22 

— 

51*76 

1*99 

— 

4. 

38*19 

27*91 

0*49 

3*56 

22*70 

— 

18*58 

7*15 

2-34 

5. 

22*40 

22*76 

0*43 

2*48 

47*46 

— 

36*53 

4*47 

1*26 

6. 

7*21 

19*16 

0*37 

7*20 

61*64 

2*78 

38*71 

1*64 

— 


The two columns under nitrogen-free substances refer to the matter 
soluble in water (1), and that which is insoluble in watei% malt- 
extract, and ether (2). The latter should always be determined in 
seeds in addition to crude fibre. 

The I'esults of analyses of the skins of seeds of Finns maritima and 
P. Cemhra are also given. JST, H. J. M. 

Occurrence of Zinc in the Vegetable Kingdom. By L. 
Laband (^eit. Nahr.-Genussm., 1901, 4, 489 — 492), — Ihe author has 
tested some plants grown in the neighbourhood of Scharley, in Upper 
Silesia, on soil containing zinc and situated close to the zinc mine^s. 

One hundred grams of the well cleansed material dried at 100''“’ were 
treated according to Halenke’s directions with sulphuric acid and a 
little mercuric oxide; after boiling for about 8 hours, a colourless 
liquid was obtained. After diluting with water and filtering, the 
mercury was removed by means of hydrogen sulphide, and in the 
filtrate the zinc was estimated gravimetrical ly as zinc oxide, the result 
being 0*252 gram. In a duplicate experiment, the zinc was deposited 
by electrolysis, and 0*2018 gram of metallic zinc was obtained. 

Beference is made to the work of a large number of investigators 
who have examined plants grown on soil containing natural or added 
zinc compounds. L. be K. 

Formation of Asparagine in Plants. By Eenst Schulze 
{Chem. Centr., 1901, i, 1108 — 1109 ; from Landw. Jakrh., 30, 
287 — 297. Compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 481 ; 1900, ii, 612, 745). — The 
decomposition of proteids in seedlings is due to a hydrolytic action, 
Identical wfith that brought about by acids or trypsin. The aspamgine 
formed is mainly derived from secondary reactions taking place 

34—2 
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between amino-acids and other decomposition products of proteids, but 
a small quantity may possibly be formed by direct decomposition. 

E. W. W. 

Beans as Food Material in Servia. By Alexander Zega and 
Bobe. Knez-Milojkovie {Ghem. Zeit, 1901, 25, 396 — 397). — The 
authors have analysed a number of different kinds of beans, which are 
largely made use of by the Servians, both in the raw, green state, 
and also in the ripe and cooked condition. J. J. S. 

Nori from Japan. By K intaro Oshima and Bernhard Tollens 
{Bm\, 1901, 34, 1422 — 1424), — Nori is a human food material pre- 
pared in Japan from sea aigm {Pmyliym Icwiniata) and consists of thin, 
greenish, paper-like leaves insoluble in water and almost tasteless. 

When distilled with hydrochloric acid, nori yields both furfuralde- 
hyde and methyl furfuraldehyde. Oxidation with nitric acid gives 
mucic acid to the amount of 6^73 per cent, of the weight of nori, 
besides saccharic acid. The liquid obtained by extracting the substance 
with dilute hydrochloric acid at 70° gives a beautiful red colour with 
resorcinol, the presence of fructose or other ketoses being thus in- 
dicated. 

When, hydrolysed with dilute sulphuric acid, nori yields ^-galactose, 
dl-mamiose, and probably a small quantity of fucose. T. II. P. 

Manurial Experiments. By John Sebelien [Bied. Cmtr,^ 1901, 
30, 301—305 ; from Tidsht. Norsk, Landhr.^ 1901, 8, 69 — 78). — The 
results of pot experiments in which oats and peas were grown in 
peaty soil manured with finely powdered apatite and basic slag re- 
spectively, in addition to lime and potassium chloride, accorded with 
tlmse obtained by Niison and von Eeilitzen, showing that apatite, even 
finely powdered, has very little effect. 

Felspar, as compared with soluble potassium salts, was shown to be 
of very little use. 

Experiments with oats grown in sandy soil, manured with potassium 
sulphate, calcium carbonate, sodium nitrate, and with various phos- 
phates in addition, gave the following amounts of total produce, taking 
the produce of a pot which had no phosphates as 100 : basic slag (3*9 
grams), 931 ; Peru guano (1, 4*35 and 2, 2*90 grams), 709 and 737 ; 
fish guano (3*95 grams), 738; whale guano (6*80 grams), 170; and 
bone meal (2*10 grams), 706. The varying results which have been 
at different times obtained with hone meal are attributed to differ- 
ences in the soil bacteria. 

Covering the soil (peat) with sand (15 cm.) considerably increased 
the yield of peas, but did not give satisfactory results with oats. 
Application of nitrogen to peas growing in peat-soil greatly increased 
the produce. N. H. J, M. 

Sugar Beet in Alkali Soil, By H. 0. Myers (J. Soc,.Chem, 
Ind,^ 1901, 20, 445 — 448). — The samples of sugar beet examined 
were grown on the alkali soil of Hooper, Utah, near the Great Salt 
Lake. Analyses of the soils are also given. The results, showing 
the percentage of sugar in the beet, and the purity coefficients, indicate 
that the crop is especially suitable for soils containing amounts of 
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alkali which prohibit the growth of other crops. The tendency of 
beet is to improve such land for other crops by taking up the excess 
of alkali. 

As regards the relation between the shape and condition of the 
roots and the percentage of sugar and the purity, a number of 
analyses are given of selected roots. It was found that small roots 
contain the highest percentage of sugar, and that long roots show 
the highest purity coefficients. Small, slender roots obtained by 
deep tillage and a limited supply of water are the best. 

K H. J. M. 

Fish Meal and its Future in Germany. By Franz Lehmann 
(Bied. Gentr.j 1901, 30, 334 — 337 ; from Ilannov, Land. ForstwirtscJi. 
ZeAt.^ 1000, 193). — Three samples of Norwegian fish guano con- 
tained : proteids, 49 '7 — 54*8 ; fat, 0*93 — 1*58 ; ash, 34*24 — 37*56, and 
water, 10*4 — 12*1 per cent. Whale meal was found to contain: pim- 
teids, 67*52 ; fat, 8*10; ash, 2*93, and water, 9*67 per cent. Feeding 
experiments were made in which cows received 1*5 kilo, of whale meal ; 
this amount had no injurious effect on the taste of the butter. 

I-Ierring cake is made by compressing a mixture of crushed grain 
and herrings ; the cake is then dried. The results of feeding experi- 
ments by Hennings sliowed that the taste of butter was not affected at 
first ; subsequently, however, the butter acquired a fishy taste. 
Herring meal was without influence on milk, cream, ond butter. 

In some parts of Germany, fish, both raw and cooked, is used for 
feeding pigs ; the meat has an oily taste, and the fat is soft and is 
yellow or greyish. The effect on the meat of feeding with fish is, 
however, overcome by feeding for four to six weeks with grain, A more 
suitable food, a fish meal containing very little fat, is prepared from 
sticklebacks. Oows received 1 kilo, of the meal without injury to 
the milk, whilst sheep and pigs had 300 grams per day up to the 
time they were killed without the quality of the meat being affected. 
The composition of the meal was as follows : proteids, 62*2 ; fat, 1*5 ; 
water, 11*7; ash, 22*5 (containing BgOg == 9*5 percent.). 

N. H. J. M. 

Feeding Experiments with Molasses and Peat Meal. By 
Oscar Kellner, 0. Zahn, and H. von Gillern {Landw. VermchB-Stat, 
1901, 65, 379 — 388).— "The results of experiments with sheep showed 
that peat meal is quite indigestible, and that it causes the passage into 
the feces of substances which would otherwise be retained or utilised 
in other ways. The beiieficial effect of peat molasses in diminishing 
colic is due to the molasses and not to the peak N. H. J. M, 

Feeding Expeiiments on Cows with Palm Kernel Cake, 
Crushed Palm Kernels, and Linseed, Bicinus, and Barth Nut 
Meals. By Ebeehard Bamm, C. Momsen, and Tii. Schumaoher [Bied. 
Oentr., 1901, 30, 321-"322 ; from Milch^ZeiL, 1900, Nos. 19, 20, 22 and 
23), — Linseed meal gave the highest yield of milk fat ; the butter fat 
had the highest iodine number, which accords with the observation 
frequently made that linseed meal produces soft butter. 
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With palm kernel cake, less milk was produced, but nearly as much 
butter fat, the percentage of fat in the milk being much the highest ; 
the butter was hard, the butter fat not containing much olein. Palm 
kernels (cruslied) were not quite equal to the cake, but form a con- 
venient food. 

Earth nut meal is not recommended. Ricinus meal gave the worst 
results, but it is not injurious. N. PI. J. M. 

Cause and importance of Decomposition of Nitrates in Soil 
By W. Kruger and W. Schneidewiisid {Bied. Centr., 1901, 30, 
314— 317 j from Landw, Jalirh,, 1900, 29, 747. Compare Abstr., 
1899, ii, 510), — In accordance with previous results, it was found that 
pentosans from straw caused the greatest destruction of nitrates. 
Cotton wool caused denitridcation, hut not to the same extent as crude 
fibre from straw. Cellulose does not seem to be directly available as 
food for denitrifying bacteida, but must be first decomposed by other 
organisms. Peat bad no effect, and pentosans extracted from peat 
only a slight effect. Both sucrose and starch caused considerable 
reductions in the yield of mustard, this being due to denitrification. 

Experiments were made with stable manure which had been kept a 
year and had lost 4P9 per cent, of dry matter, but no nitrogen, and 
with similar manure, kept fresh by sterilising, showed that the fresh 
manure was very injurious, whilst the decomposed manure was decidedly 
beneficial! 

The results of field experiments, in which cow dung, wheat straw, and 
horse dung were applied, showed in each case diminished yields. 

N. H. J. M. 

Phosphoric Acid in Soils. By Th. Schlcesing, jun. {Oompt. rend., 
1901, 132, 1189— 1191. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 119 and 243).— 
Determinations of phosphoric acid soluble in water were mad© by 
agitating the soil (300 grams) with water (1300 c.c.) ; 1000 c.c. of the 
solution were then decanted and the same amount of water added to 
the 300 c.c. remaining with the soil. The process was repeated as 
long as phosphoric acid continued to be dissolved. Results obtained 
with three different soils showed that they contained respectively 
440, 210, and 130 kilograms of soluble phosphoric acid per hectare. 

The results of experiments made by the author (he. cit.) and by 
Artus (Ann. Set. agron. /rang. Hrang., 1901) indicate that the phos- 
phates dissolved in soil water are utilised by plants. Artushs results 
obtained with light soils showed that the amounts of phosphoric acid 
soluble in water which they contained corresponded with their wlieat 
producing power. 

The extraction of soils with very dilute nitric acid (1 — 2 : 10000) 
(Abstr., 1899, ii, 449) gave results indicating that the phosphoric acid 
dissolved follows, in the different soils, the amounts dissolved by water. 
Similar experiments with Hungarian soils have been made by A. d© 
Sigmond (Ann. Sci. agron. /rang. Strang., 1900), who considers that 
0*075 per cent, of phosphoric acid, soluble in the dilute acid (1000 c.c. 
of acid to 25 grams of soil), is the limit beyond which an application 
of phosphatic manures is unnecessary. N. H. J. M. 
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Condition of Alnminium in Vegetable Soils. By Theophile 
ScTOOESiNG {Compt, rend.y 1901, 132, 1203 — 1213). — The re.sults of 
experim exits "with a number of Madagascar soils show that roost of 
them contain either free alumina or aluminium silicates readily 
attacked by dilute sodium hydroxide solution. The alumina and the 
silica are chiefly in a sandy condition and do not add to the tenacity 
of the soils. H. J. M. 

Action of the Phosphoric Acid and the Nitrogen in '‘Leipzig 
Poudrette'’ and in “von Krottnaurer’s Patent Manure.” By 
0. Bottcher {Bied. Gentr., 1901, 30, 310 — 31 3j from Bachs, landw. 
Zeit, 1900, No. 38),— Leipzig poudrette contains N, 4 — 5; K^O, 
4—5. and 4—5 per cent. Von Elrobtnaurer’s patent ” manure 

is prepared from slaughterhouse refuse, &c., by treating with sulphuric 
acid ; one kind contains N, 6, and ^ cent. ; the other ISf,^ 5, 

and p2^5» ^ cent. Pot experiments with oats were made in which 
the maniirial effect of the manures was compared with that of double 
superphosphate and sodium nitrate. The following values were obtained, 
taking those of the superphosphate and of the nitrate as 100. Effect as 
phosphatic manure, (1) Leipzig poudrette =89‘8; (2) von Erotbnaurer’s 
manure = 94’6. Effect as nitrogenous manure, (1) 43'3 ; (2) 43*3. 

N. H. J. M. 

Basic Superphosphate, its preparation and use as a Manure. 
By John Hughes (/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1901, 20, 325 — 328). — The 
manure is prepared by mixing superphosphate (85 parts) with slaked 
lime (15 parts) and allowing the mixture to remain in a heap for 
24 hours. Superphosphate, containing soluble phosphate 27*72, and 
insoluble phosphate 4*82 per cent., treated in this manner, yielded basic 
superphosphate containing 26*19 per cent, of phosphate soluble iu 
0*1 per cent, citric acid (iOOO c.c. to 1 gram of manure). Of the 
total substance, 94*7 per cent., containing CaO, 34*66, and P^Og, 
12*00 per cent., dissolved in the dilute acid. Cold water dissolved 
66*8 per cent., containing CaO, 33*20 per cent., but no phosphoric 
acid ; whilst 2*5 per cent, ammonium citrate solution (100 c.c. to 1 
gram of substance) dissolved 86*70 per cent., containing OaO, 32*03, 
and PgOg, 10*20 per cent. N. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Some Blowpipe Tests. By Joseph W. Richards (/. Amer. 
Chem. Boc., 1901, 23, 213— 215).— Cteed Tube Test— Water, volatile 
sulphur, &c., may be estimated with considerable accuracy by heating 
the substance in a closed tube. The part of the tube containing the 
sublimate is nicked with a file, broken off, and weighed ; the sublimate 
or condensed water is then driven off by heating, and the tube re- 
weighed. 
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Open Tube test is uniformly triintwortliy if tlie mineral 

is finely powdered and finally heated as strongly as possible withont 
melting the glass. When testing the minerals allemontite, dyscrasite 
and iillmannite, only antimonious oxide is obtained and when the 
iippei* part of the tube from which the vapours are escaping is held in 
the flame, this is coloured pale yellowish-green ; in the case of arsenic 
the coloration is pale blue. 

Marne Tests . — When testing for phosphoric acid, the assay on plat- 
inum wii*e is touched when hot with sulphuric acid and brought into 
the outside edge of the Bunsen flame as low down as possible. The 
flame will be slightly bluish-green close to the wire, green a ■ short 
distance away, and yellowish-green farther off. When testing for 
boron, the wire should be held an inch higher in a hotter part of the 
flame ; when using Turner's mixture, it is best to moisten with sulphuric 
acid and then place in the edge of the flame. 

deduction to Metal . — In some cases, notably of tin oxide, borax is 
often preferable to potassium cyanide when reducing' with sodium 
carbonate on charcoal. 

Test for Fluorine . — The substance is fused with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate in a large closed tube of 5 to 8 mm. diameter, heating 
regularly with the tube almost horizontal. The silica ring deposits 
just above the assay, and the odour of the gas is often quite perceptible. 
The tube when cold is broken below the silica ring, and the upper end 
is held vertically close to the nose when the odour of hydrogen 
fluoride may be detected with certainty ^ moreover, the ring will be 
found to be insoluble in water. 

Test for senates . — The substance is mixed with sodium carbonate 
and charcoal dust, and put into the lower end of an open tube ; by 
playing on it with the reducing flame of the blowpipe directed into 
the tube, an arsenical coating will be obtained. The test also answers 
for mercury compounds, antimonates, tellurates, and selenates, whilst 
ammonium compoiinds yield ammonia. 

Test for Silica in the Sodium Metaphosphate Bead . — It is stated 
that when testing for silica with microcosmic salt, the silica skeleton 
is not always left undissolved and sometimes may disappear altogether, 
as in the case of thaumasite and othei' minerals ; free silica is, how- 
ever, but very slightly dissolved. As, however, the solution of the 
silica always takes place slowly and with diflSculty and causes a milky 
opalescence, with a little practice its detection is comparatively easy. 

L. DB K. 

Estimation of dissolved Oxygen in Waters in presence of 
Nitrites and of Organic Matter. By Samuel Eideal and 0. G. 
Stewart {A7iahjst, 1901, 26, 141 — 147). — The authors use Winkler's 
manganous chloride process, but, beforehand, oxidise the organic 
matters and the nitiites. After ascertaining by a preliminary experi- 
ment how much W/IO permanganate is necessary to communicate a 
pink colour, lasting for 10 minutes, to the acidified water, they operate 
as follows : 1 c.c. (or 2 c.c. if naore than 10 e.c. of permanganate are 
used) of sulphuric acid is placed in a Winkler's bottle, the x^eqiiisite 
amount' of if/lO permanganate is introduced, the bottle is filled with 
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the sample taken straight from the source, closed, and left for ten 
minutes. The bottle is momentarily opened and 0*5 c.c. of a 2 per 
cent, solution of potassium oxalate is added to reduce the excess of 
permanganate. 

One c.c. of a 33 per cent, solution of manganous chloride is now passed 
to the bottom of the bottle from a long pipette, followed by 3 c.c. of a 
solution containing 50 per cent, of sodium hydroxide and 10 per cezit. 
of potassium iodide. The stopper is inserted and the contents mixed 
by inversion and rotation. When the liquid has become clear, the 
stopper is quickly removed, 3 c.c. of hydrochloric acid are introduced, 
the stopper is re-inserted, and the bottle well rotated for 5 minutes in 
a dark place. The liberated iodine which represents the free oxygen 
is then titrated as usual. The correction for the volume occupied by 
the reagents is small and may usually be neglected. When, how- 
ever, the amount of oxygen is low, the reagents being presumably satu- 
rated with oxygen under atmospheric conditions will make the result 
too high. The correction then to be applied is : x — (1000a - Eri)jV - n, 
in which x is the number of c.c, of oxygen per litre of the liquid, a the 
amount of oxygen in c.c. found by titration, V the volume of the 
bottle, and n that of the reagents, whilst li is the number of c.c. of 
oxygen contained in a litre of saturated water at the temperature of 
the experiment wh^ich may be actually estimated, or obtained by 
reference to Roscoe and Lunt’s table (Trans., 1889, 55, 532). 

L. i>E K. 

Estimation of Water in Mixtures of Organic Substances 
and Sodium Hydrogen Carbonates. By Josef Konig {Eeit, 
Nahr, Genussm., 1901, 4, 448 — 449). — ^The water is estimated by heat- 
ing the substance in a glass tube placed in an air-bath at 100 — 105° 
while transmitting a current of dry air. The water vapour is 
absorbed in a weighed calcium chloride tube. L. de K. 

[Estimation of Sulphur in Commercial Benzene intended for 
enriching Illuminating Gas.] By Wilfrid Irwin* (/. /She. G/ie?7i. 
IncLf 1901, 20, 440 — 442). — The ordinary Letheby appai^atus for the 
estimation of the total suphur in coal gas is employed, the gas burner 
being replaced by a spirit lamp in which are placed 10 c.c. of the 
benzene and 90 c.c. of alcohol or methylated spirit, and the iiaine is 
surrounded with pieces of ammonium sesquicarbonate in the usual 
manner. The results obtained are considerably higher than those 
yielded by the method of Holland and Philips (/. 8og. Ohem, Jnd.j 
1884, 296). M. J. S. 

Analysis of Strong and Fuming Sulphuric Acid. By H. 
Rabe (Ghem. Zeit,, 1901, 26, 345 — 346). — An acid containing exactly 
95 per cent, of is added from a burette to 25 c.c. of fuming 

sulphuric acid until fumes are no longer evolved when air is blown 
through the liquid ; say 24’8 c.c. are required. The experiment is 
now repeated with the sample to be tested when, say, 30*5 c.c. are 
required. The percentage of water in the sample will then be found 
by multiplying 24*8 by 5, and dividing by 30*5. 

The amount of free sulphur trioxide in fuming acid may be 
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estimated by taking 25 c.c. of the sample and adding 95 per cent, acid 
until fumes are no longer evolved ; the experiment is then repeated, 
using a fuming acid containing a known weight of sulphur trioxide, 
say, 30 per cent. If the standard acid requires 59*4 c.c., and the 
sample 49 '8 c.c. of 95 per cent, acid, the amount of free sulphur tri- 
oxide in the latter will be found by multiplying 49*8 by 30 and 
dividing by 59*4. L. be K. 

Standardisation of Thiosulphate Solution. By Perein {Chem. 
CentT., 1901, i, 1115; from Mon. Sd., [iv], 15, i, 244). — Iodine is 
liberated from a mixture of potassium iodide and iodate by the action 
of a known quantity of normal sulphuric acid, and is used for standardis- 
ing the thiosulphate. Both the iodide and thiosulphate employed must 
be absolutely neutral. M. J. S. 

[Estimations with the] Nitrometer. By 0. H. Shepard (J. 
Ame7\ €hem. jSoc., 1901, 23, 267' — 268), — The author has treated 0*5 
gram of potassium nitrate with 32 c.c. of sulphuric acid of varying 
stoength in the nitrometer at 20^, The strongest (98*03 per cent.) acid 
yielded 222 c.c. of nitric oxide calculated on 1 gram of nitre, whilst 
the weakest (80*14 per cent.) acid yielded 226*2 c.c. If this difference 
of 4*02 c.c. (or 2 *01 c.c. per 0*5 gram) is due to the difference in solubility 
of nitric oxide in these two acids, then 32 c.c, of the strong acid absorbs 
2*01 c.c. of nitric oxide or 0*0628 c.c, per c.c. ; this does not agree with 
a statement by Lunge (Abstr., 1885, 954) according to which the 
soliihility amounts to only 0*035 c.c. When using the nitrometer, the 
author prefers an acid of 95 per cent, strength. L. be K, 

Apparatus for the Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates by 
the Sohulze-Tiemann Method. By Yl. Stanek {^eiL 2^uckerincL 
1901, 25, 356 — 358). — In the estimation of nitrogen by this 
method, the nitrate is boiled with a hydrochloric acid solution of ferrous * 
chloride, the nitric oxide evolved being collected in a graduated tube 
over dilute alkali solution ; the tube is then transferred to a tall 
cylinder filled with recently boiled water, and after a time the volume 
and temperature of the gas are read off. In order to avoid this trans- 
ference of the measuring tube, the author has devised the apparatus 
shown in the figure. It consists of a flask, B, which is fitted with 
a tap funnel, A, and a gas delivery tube, and contains the ferrous 
chloride solution and the hydrochloric acid. This mixture is boiled 
until the flask is completely air-free. While this is goiiig on, the two- 
way cock, is so adjusted that the capillai-y tube, Jf, is connected with 
the burette, the bottle, L, containing water being then manipulated so 
that the vessel, J, and the capillary, K, become filled with dilute alkali 
solution. The cock, a., is next turned through 180% the air expelled from 
the burette by raising the bottle, Z, and the cock closed, the apparatus 
then being ready for use. When B is quite air-free, the end of the 
delivery tube is placed beneath the mouth of /, which dips below the 
surface of a basin containing dilute alkali solution. A measured 
volume of previously boiled nitrate solution is now introduced into 
the flask, by means of the funnel, which is washed with boiled water, 
the boiling of the liquid being then continued so long as gas bubbles 
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are evolved. When all the gas has been given off, it is drawn over 
into the burette, care beiug taken that the hot liquid does not enter 
the burette. After a few minutes, the levels of the liquid in the bottle, 
A, and in the burette are equalised, and the volume and temperature of 
the gas read off. To test the purity of the nitric oxide collected, it is 



driven from the burette into the absorption vessel, A, containing either 
saturated ferrous sulphate solution or alkaline potassium permanganate 
solution ; shoiikl there be any unabsorbed residue, it is returned to 
the burette and its volume subtracted from that of the total quantity 
of gas. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Nitro-groups by a Volnmetiio Method. , By 
PAUii Altman N (/. pr, Ghem.^ 1901, [ii], 63, 370 — 380). — A weighed 
quantity of the nitro-compound is added to a known volume of a 
standard solution of stannous chloride. After warming the mixture 
for a sliort time, it is made up to a given volume, of which an aliquot 
part is taken and added to excess of an alkaline solution of Rochelle 
salt. The remaining stannous chloride is now titrated with A'/IO 
iodine solution, or with potassium permanganate. The details of pre- 
paration of the solutions ai^e given in the paper. Standard iodine is 
inapplicable when much colour is developed, as with mono- or di-nitro- 
phenols, in which case permanganate is used. The method cannot 
be employed for trinitrophenol or nitronaphthalene. 


K. J. P. O. 
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Rapid Estimation of Phosphoric Acid Soluble in Water in 
Superphosphates. By Labislaus vok Sziiill {Landw. YerstichS'Stat., 
1901 , 55, S25 — 346). — Variations in the results of determinations of 
soluble phosphoric acid are due to the want of uniformity in the 
samples of superphosphate; to the extraction being more or less in- 
complete ; to insufficient filtration, and to the use of different methods 
in determining the phosphoric acid. The following method is proposed. 

The sample is rubbed through a 3 mm. sieve and mixed. Twenty 
grams are then well mixed with water in a mortar, slowly diluted with 
water, and decanted into a litre shaking-flask. This is repeated four or 
five times, the residue being finally washed into the flask, which is then 
nearly filled with water. The flask is then agitated for 15 — 30 minutes, 
tilled to the mark, and filtered. A portion of the filtrate (50 c.c.) is 
treated first with sufficient citrate solution (citric acid, 300 grams and 
1 litre of 24 per cent, ammonia diluted to 3 litrevS with water), being 
stirred all the time, to dissolve the precipitate first produced ; and 
then with one-tenth of this amount of the same solution. Magnesia 
mixture (25 c.c. is usually sufficient) is then added. After 6 — 12 
hours, it is filtered, washed with 2^5 per cent, ammonia, and dried at 
100 — 120°. The filter containing the precipitate is slowly burnt m 
a platinum crucible and afterwards heated until white. 

isr. H. J. M. 

Arsenic in Coal and Coke. By R. F. Wood Smith and Robert 
Leonard Jenks {J, Soc, Chem * Ind,^ 1901 , 20 , 437). — The contamina- 
tion of malt with arsenic from the use of an arsenical fuel in the kiln 
drying is mainly dependent on the proportion of that element which 
volatilises during the combustion. The following method has there- 
fore been employed to estimate the “volatile” and “fixed” arsenic 
respectively. A piece of combustion tube about 20 inches long is drawn 
out at one end to a neck 2 — 3 mm. in diameter, which is bent at a right 
angle and passed through the rubber stopper of a wash-bottle contain- 
ing dilute sulphuric acid. About an inch from this neck the tube is 
constricted at a second place so as to leave a bulb, and then 6 — 8 
inches of the tube are filled with the fuel in fragments about the size 
of a pea. The fuel is burnt by heating the tube whilst aspirating 
air in the direction of the wash-bottle, care being taken that the 
products of combustion do not pass over the ash. The tube is then 
severed at the constriction, the bulb is washed into the acid, and the 
volatile arsenic estimated by the Marsh apparatus. The ash of the 
fuel may also be dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid for the estima- 
tion of the fixed arsenic. The numbers so obtained agreed well with 
those of practical work. M. J. S. 

Determination of Minute Quantities of Arsenic in Coke. By 
Leonard Aeoiibutt and Percy George Jackson {J. Soc. Chem. 

1901, 20, 448 —450). — The powdered coke (50 grams) is gently boiled 
for 2 hours with 100 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*42 in a retort with 
the neck inclined upwards, which answers the purpose of a reflux con- 
denser. The solution is diluted, filtered, and repeatedly evaporated, 
after adding sulphuric acid, until every trace of nitric acid is ex- 
pelled. It is then distilled with addition of 23 grams of pure 
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sodium chloride and 2 grams of ferrous sulphate, the total volume 
not exceeding 100 c.c. When the temperature reaches 125°, all the 
arsenic will have distilled over. It is collected in about 20 c.c. of 
water, and precipitated by adding zinc sulphide to the acid distillate. 
The precipitate is collected, washed, and then dissolved by boiling it 
with 300 c.c. of water for half an hour. The solution is concen- 
trated to 40 C.C., mixed with sodium hydrogen carbonate and starch, 
and titrated with iiyiOO iodine. Blank experiments with the re- 
agents used are necessary, and the iodine solution must be standard- 
ised with arsenious sulphide dissolved in the same manner. 

M. J. S. 

Special Crucible for Carbon Combustions, By Porter W. Shimer 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1901, 23, 227 — 228). — The author has modi- 
fied his arrangement for the combustion of free carbon in a platinum 
crucible (Abstr., 1899, ii, 694), and instead of cooling the upper pai't 
by means of a wet wick the crucible is now fitted with an annular 
platinum cooling chamber about 1/2 inch wide and 1/8 inch deep, 
having short platinum inlet and outlet tubes at opposite sides. The 
water after flowing through the stopper is conducted to the cooling 
chamber of the crucible by bent glass and rubber tubing, through 
which it flows to waste. 

The rubber band by which the crucible is tightly closed is effect- 
ually cooled on its inner side by contact with the cold stopper, and on 
its outer side by contact with the cold top of the crucible. Two 
drawings are given showing the exact position of the tubes for the 
inlet and outlet of the air or oxygen. If the apparatus is used for 
determining combined water in minerals, cements, &c., the circulating 
water should be heated to prevent condensation of water- vapour on the 
stopper. L, be K. 

A Rapid Method of Estimating Carbon Dioxide in Air. 
By John S. Haldane {J. Hyg,^ 1901, 1, 109 — 114), — A portable piece 
of apparatus is described and figured by means of which the amount 
of carbon dioxide in air can be determined by absorption in potassium 
hydroxide, within five minutes, and without any calculations. 

W. D. H. 

Estimation of Calcium, Magnesium, and Phosphoric Acid 
in the Presence of a notable proportion of Iron Oxide. 
By Henri Pellet Ohim. anal. a^^pL^ 1901, 6, 163 — ^165).““Th0 
author states that when estimating calcium in acetic acid solution by 
means of ammonium oxalate without removing any large excess of iron 
which it may contain, it is necessary to add 15 or 20 times more of the 
reagent than is required in the absence of iron. To estimate mag- 
nesium in the presenOe of calcium and much iron, a much larger 
excess of ammonium citrate than usual should be added, followed by 
a laige excess of sodium phosphate and ammonia. For the estimation 
of phosphoric acid, the liquid is mixed with about 20 drops of solution 
of ammonium citrate to prevent precipitation of free molybdic acid 
and then treated as usual with molybdate solution. The yellow pre- 
cipitate is purified by dissolving it in ammonia and reprecipitating 
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with dilute nitric acid ; it then, after drying at 100® contains exactly 
3 '75 per cent, of phosphoric oxide. “ L. be K. 

Bstimation of Metals by Organic Bases. By W, Here {ZeiL 
anorg. Chmi., 1901, 27, 310 — 311). — The method previously described 
by the author (this voL, ii, 240, 348) gives accurate results with the 
following metals. Copper is completely precipitated by guanidine, 
and a cold solution of piperidine precipitates salts of copper, magnesium, 
and zinc. 

Tetramethylammonium hydroxide also gives quantitative pre- 
cipitates with metallic salts, but this precipitate is so gelatinous that it 
is exceedingly difficult to wash. E. 0, E. 

Electrolytic Separation of Lead from Manganese. By Ivab 
Moltke-Hansen {Ghmn. Zeit,, 1901, 25, 393—395). — Lead may be 
precipitated by electrolysis as dioxide free fx’om manganese by operating 
as follows. If the solution which should contain about 0*2 gram of 
lead in 150 c.c. contains also an amount of manganese not exceeding 
0*03 gram, the liquid should contain 25 — 27 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. 
gr. 1*42 or 55 — 60 c.c. of acid of sp. gr. 1 T9, and should be electrolysed 
at 70® with a current of 2 amperes. The lead is completely precipitated 
in 35 —40 minutes. * 

If the amount of manganese reaches 0*04 gram, fairly accurate 
results may still be obtained by adding 35 c,c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1*42 and using a current of 2-| amperes, or, better still, by adding the 
same amount of nitric acid as before, and afterwards a little oxalic acid 
to redissolve any precipitate of manganese dioxide ; a few more c.c, of 
nitric acid may then also be added, L. be K. 

Cyanogen Compounds of Silver and Copper in Gravimetric 
Analysis. By Otto Brunck 1901,34, 1604—1609). — Cold 

dilute nitric acid has no action on even freshly precipitated silver 
cyanide, but on warming with 1 per cent, acid for an hour, 5 per cent, of 
the salt dissolves, and only part is reprecipitated on cooling. The amount 
dissolved is somewhat less if an excess of hydrocyanic acid is present. 
Treatment with warm dilute nitric acid is not an accurate method for 
the separation of silver and copper cyanides, as an acid sufficiently 
strong (5 per cent.) to dissolve the copper cyanide has an appreciable 
solvent action on the silver compound. In the absence of copper, 
however, the method may be employed for the estimation of silver 
provided the acid is sufficiently dilute aoid the precipitation is carried 
out below 50®. 

Silver and copper may be separated electrolytically provided 
sufficient potassium cyanide is present to render the ionisation of the 
complex copper salt practically nil With 2 grams of potassium 
cyanide in 100 c.c. of liquid, a current of 4 volts and 0*5 ampere may 
be employed. If paracyanogen separates during the electrolysis, it is 
advisable to add a little potassium hydroxide. The current must be 
maintained while the deposit is being washed. J. J. S. 

Analysis of Commercial Copper. By Auguste IIollaeb {Ann. 
GMvn. ancd, 1901, 0, 162 — 163. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 442).- — ■ 
Truchot having stated that the author does not include manganese among 
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the impurities of commercial copper, although it is found in notable 
quantities in Boleo an'd Arizona copper, the author has tested two 
samples of supposed manganiferous copper from Boleo, sent at his 
request by Truchot. After carefully removing any accompanying 
dross, which no doubt was very rich in manganese, the metal was 
carefully tested and found to be perfectly free from that impurity. 

L. DE K. 

Action of Potassium and Sodium Hydroxides on Stannous 
Sulphide. By F. Moll wo Peekin {J, Soc. Ohem, Ind,^ 1901, 20, 
425—426). — The behaviour of precipitated stannous sulphide with 
solutions of the alkali hydroxides is not uniform. Even when the 
conditions of precipitation are seemingly identical, the precipitate 
sometimes dissolves, but more often does not. In cases where solution 
took p>lace, a subsequent precipitation of metallic tin frequently 
occurred. The alkali hydroxides should therefore never be employed 
for the separation of the sulphides of the arsenic group from those of 
the copper group when the presence of stannous sulphide is possible. 
Btannic sulphide, and the sulphides of arsenic and antimony dissolve 
readily, but are incompletely precipitated on acidifying, unless hydrogen 
sulphide is added. M. J. S. 

lodometric Estimation of Antimonio Acid and the Volu- 
metric Estimation of Antimony in presence of Tin. By 
Maetin Eohmee (Aer., 1901, 34, 1565 — 1568).— Antimonic acid, like 
arsenic acid, is rapidly I’educed by sulphur dioxide in presence of 
hydrochloric acid and traces of hydrobromic acid (this voL, ii, 194), 
and can be estimated, after boiling to remove sulphur dioxide, by 
adding tartaric acid, neutralising with sodium nitrogen carbonate, 
adding an excess of about 1 c.c. of an iV’/20 solution of iodine, and 
titrating back with sodium thiosulphate, msing starch as an indicator ; 
thivS method gives far better results than that of Mohr. 

In presence of tin, the oxidation by iodine of antimony trioxide to 
antimonic acid is greatly retarded, but this ditHculty can be obviated 
by using large quantities (10 — 20 grams) of tartaric acid. The mixed 
sulphides of tin and antimoiiy are dissolved in concenti'ated hydro- 
chloric acid containing potassium chlorate in an inclined flask of 
300 — 500 c.c. capacity ; after boiling to remove chlorine, 1 gram of 
potassium bromide is added, the solution boiled with aqueous sulphur 
dioxide, and then titrated with iodine as just described. When 
arsenic is present, it is removed in the beginning by distillation 
Hoc. ciL). W. A. D. 

Estimation of Dry Matter in Soils. By H. Buchnee (Lmdw, 
VerBuchs^Stat.j 1901, 55, 309 — 324. Conipare Absti»., 1895, ii, 544).— 
A reply to Try Her (Abstr., 1897, ii, 523). After drying the sample at 
105^ in a Soxhiet or XJlsch drying apparatus, the vessels containing 
the dry soil should be closed before being put into a desiccator to cool, 
and only opened for a moment before weighing. The substance should 
be well ventilated during drying, so as to avoid any accumulation of 
gases from the burner. The drying oven is to be heated to 105° before 
putting the substance in, and the temperature should be kept as 
uniform as possible. . E". H. J, M. 
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Chemico-toxicological Detection of Bromoform and Bromal. 
By Dioscoride Vitali {Chem, Centr.^ 1901, i, 1067 ; from Boll Ghim. 
Farm., 40, 173-— 178). — Hydrogen which has been passed through a 
liquid containing bromoform, and is then ignited on the surface of 
bi'ass wire gauze, burns with a characteristic blue ilame. If the pro- 
ducts of combustion are passed through ammonia, the ammonia be- 
comes blue, and bromine can be detected in it by silver nitrate, or by 
evaporating and examining with the microscope for crystals of ammon- 
ium bromide. If the hydrogen containing bromoform vapour is 
passed over solid potassium hydroxide moistened with thymol, the 
latter becomes violet ; if passed through alcoholic potash to which a 
little aniline has been added, the characteristic odour of phenyicarb- 
amine is developed. Or the hydrogen may be passed through alcoholic 
potash and the liquid be boiled and evaporated to dryness ; on adding 
concentrated sulphuric acid and cupric sulphate, blackish-violet cupric, 
bromide is produced. Or the residue may be neutralised with acetic 
acid, treated with uric acid and some potassium bromate, and evapor- 
ated to dryness ; then, on adding ammonia, the murexide reaction is 
obtained. For quantitative estimation, the liquid may be cohobated 
with alcoholic potash, and the resulting potassium bromide determined. 

M. J. S. 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Vinegar. By B. Eobine {Ann. 
Ohim, mial appl, 1901,6, 171 — 174 ; continued from this voL, ii, 353). 
— In order to get trustworthy results, the dimethylaniline should 
be tested as to its purity. One c.c. is heated in a corked flask with 50 c.c. 
of water and 2 — 3 drops of acetic acid for 2-|- hours at 70 — 80°, the 
excess of dimethylaniline is then boiled off, and the colour test is 
applied ^ if this gives a negative result, the product may be used, but 
otherwise it should be purified by fractional distillation. It is also 
very important to expel all traces of acetaldehyde, although if the 
distillation is carried further than necessary there is great risk of 
losing methyl compounds. The sodium hydroxide should not be added 
in a too large excess and the excess of dimethylaniline should be com- 
pletely boiled off. The purity of the lead dioxide used in the final 
colour reaction is also of great importance ; it should be well washed 
with water to remove possible traces of alkali hypochlorites. In apply- 
ing the dioxide, it should be added in small portions to the boiling 
liquid as a large excess destroys the blue colour. With these pre- 
cautions, it is possible to demonstrate the presence of OT per cent, of 
methyl alcohol. L. de K. 

Estimation of Soluble Nitrocellulose in G-un-cotton and 
Smokeless Powder. By K* B. Quinan {J, Amer. Chem, Soc., 1901, 
23, 258 — 264). — The proportion of soluble matter is best estimated by 
determining the amount of insoluble matter as follows. 

One gram of the finely divided dry sample of gun-cotton or smoke- 
less powder is introduced into an aluminium vessel and well stirred 
with 50 c.c. of alcohol, 100 c.c. of ether are then added and the whole 
again well stirred for several minutes. After removing the rod, the 
vessel is placed in one of the cups of a centrifugal machine and covered 
with a loosely fitting aluminium cap. In the second cup is placed 
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another aliimimtim vessel similarly filled. The machine is now started 
gradually and then run at full speed for 10 — 12 minutes. This causes 
the insoluble matters to collect at the bottom, of the vessel, and the 
supernatant liquid may then be drawn off with a vaeuiim pipette* 
"The residue is now freed from soluble matter by repeatedly whirling 
with successive quantities of ether-alcohol mixture, and then transferi’ed 
to a Gooch crucible provided with the usual pad of asbestos ; it is then 
dried at 100° and weighed. 

In some cases, acetone may be substituted for ether-alcohol. 

L, BE K.. 

Some Analyses of Pure Oatmeal. By Bernaiib Dyer (Anali/st, 
1901, 26, 153 — 1 54). — A table is given showing the result of the analyKsis 
of 13 samples of fine oatmeal, 6 samples of coarse oatmeal, and 8 
samples of crushed or flattened oats. The figures given are those 
relating to moisture, oil, nitrogen, proteids (IST x 6*25), total ash and 
portion soluble in hydrochloric acid, the indigestible fibre and starch, 
with other digestible carbohydrates, being estimated by difference. 

It appears that the proteids vary from 13 to 18, and the oil or fat 
from 7 to 1 2 per cent. In the two eases where the proteids reached 
18 per cent.', the proportions of both ash and indigestible fibre are also 
very large, as thougli the proportion of farinaceous substances to 
integument was smaller in these cases. ■ L. be K. 

Complete Analysis of Feeding Materials. By 0. A. Browne, jun., 
and 0. P. Beistle (/. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1901, 23, 229 — 236). — The 
dried fodder is treated in succession with ether, boiling alcohol, cold 
water, solution of diastase, dilute sulphuric acid (1*25 per cent.), and 
dilute sodium hydroxide (1*25 per cent.), and the various dissolved 
and undissolved matters are estimated in the usual manner. The 
matter insoluble in sodium hydroxide is chlorinated for one hour and 
then again treated with alkali to remove condensed lignin. Pentosans 
are estimated in the original substance, and also in the residue from 
tiie chlorination process. 

The authors have shown, by a series of experiments, that the 
pentosans pass to a large extent into the aqueous extract, and as they 
possess a decided cupric reducing power, it follows that they must 
greatly affect the accuracy of the estimation of dextrin. Another 
small quantity of pentosan is dissolved by the diastase treatment and 
slightly affects the accuracy of the estimation of starch. A large pro- 
portion of the pentosans is removed by the acid treatment. The fur- 
fnraldehyde-yielding constituents of the chlorinated fibre may perhaps 
not consist of true pentosans, but have an ox/cellulose nature. 

' L. BE K. 

Analysis of Soap. By Paul Bohrish {Ohem. Eeit, 1901, 25, 
395 — ^396). — After criticising various methods, the author recommends 
the following process. Moisture is estimated by drying 5 grams of soap 
shavings in an air-bath at 105°, the soap being first mixed with sand 
and a little alcohol, and the latter removed by heating on a water-bath. 
Ash is estimated by burningfi grams of the sample and the sodium chloride 
contained therein is estimated by Yolhard’s silver process. The fatty 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 35^ 
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acids are estimated by beating 5 grams of tlio sample wit'll 200 o,e. of 
water and 50 c,c. of A'l2 snlplmric acid, the acids are collected on a 
weighed filter, well washed with hot water, anddided in a disli at 102‘t 
They contain, however, the insoluble matters (rilliiigs) and these are 
found by incineration. The filtrate is diluted to 500 c.c., and 100 e,c. 
are titrated with W/IO potassium hydi’oxide ; the total alkali is thus 
obtained. To estimate free alkali, 5 grams of a soda soap or SO 
grams of an olein soap are dissolved in hot absolute alcohol, the 
residue is well washed with the alcohol, and the filtrate is titrated 
with iV/2 sulphuric acid. The residue is then dissolved in iiot water, 
mixed with 50c.c. of sulphuric acid, boiled, and the excess of acid 
titrated with ^^12 potassium hydroxide 3 this gives the alkali carbonate. 

L. BE K. 

Apparatus for the simultaneous Estimation of F'at and 
Water in Butter. By Heinrich Poba {£eit. Nahi\ Genussm.^ 1001, 
4, 402 — 496). — Eight c.c. of sulphuric acid of sp. gr. 1*64 are introduced 
into a specially constructed graduated tube, which is then placed for 5 
minutes in a beaker containing boiling water, when the volume of acid 
is again carefully read. By means of a butter sampler, some of the 
butter to be tested is introduced into the tube ; this is then stoppered, 
well shaken, and replaced in the beaker for 3 minutes. The tube is 
then whirled for 2 minutes in the Gerber apparatus. If no proper 
separation has taken place, the tube must be again shaken, replaced 
for 3 minutes in the boiling water, and again whirled. When a 
clear separation has taken place, the tube is finally placed for 4 
minutes in the boiling water, and the volume of the two layers read 
off. The top layer is the butter, mimts water and non-fatty sub- 
stances 3 the bottom ‘layer -consists of the original siilpliiiric acid, 
])lus the water and non-fatty matters of the butter. If the volumo 
of the fatty layer be called/, and the increase of the acid then the 
percentage by weight of water, <kc., in the sample will bo found by 
dividing 100 by 1 +0‘848.//i(?. The percentage of fat is then found 
by deducting the result from 100. The results agree well with those 
found by gravimetric analysis. L. be K. 

Blitter control and tBe Beichert-Meissl Figure. By 
Moritz Sieofelb {ZeiL Nah\ Genmsm.^ 1901, 4, 433— 446). — A 
lengthy record of authenticated cases of genuine biittei\s where the 
Reichert-Meissl number fell below the recognised standard, 

L. BE K. 

Causes of the varying Composition of Butter. By J, J. L. 
VAN Eyn {Landw. YersiwJis-Staty 1901, 65, 347 — 378), — Physical 
and chemical constants were determined in a large number of samples 
of butter obtained during different months. It was found that feed- 
ing in stalls as compared with pasture had a considerable effect on 
the composition of the butter. Whilst in Limburg and Forth Brabant 
no samples of butter showed abnormal values (never lower than 28) 
for the saturation numbers of the volatile fatty acids at the end of 
October and the beginning of November, samples from more northern 
parts of Holland, where the cows are kept on pasture until late in the 
autumn, only rarely gave numbers as high as 28. 
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CJliemical and physical examinations of butter are insufficient to show 
whether the sample is pure, unless the results greatly exceed the limits 
usually adopted, or unless the presence of margarine can be qiialh 
tatively established. ISf. H, J, M. 

Baiidoiiiii’s Beaction for the detection of Sesame Oil, and 
Tambon^s Modification of the Test. By F. ITtz (Ghem. 

1901, 26, 412 — 413. Compare Abstr., 19G0, ii, 699). — A review of 
the many modifications of Baudouin’s hydrochloric acid and sugar 
test for sesame oil proposed from time to time. 

The author cannot recommend the latest modification proposed by 
Tambon {this voL, ii, 360). Soltsien’s reaction with stannous chloride 
(Abstr., 1900, ii, 325) seems to give the most trustworthy results. 

L. BE K, 

Sunflower Oil. By Ferbinand Jean {Ann. Ohim, anaL 1901, 
6, 166 — 167). — This oil, according to the author, is palatable, well 
adapted for burning in lamps, and also has considerable drying pro- 
perties ; for soap making, it is not so well adapted. 

The following properties are given, sp. gr. 0*925, refraction in 
oleorefractoriieter + 22^^, saponification number 192, iodine absorption 
124, critical temperature of solution in 94 per cent, alcohol 
melting point of fatty acids 22'^, unsaponifiable matter (phytosterol) 
0*72 per cent., acidity as oleic acid 3T02, solubility in alcohol 
0*6 per cent. With a drop of sulphuric acid, a persisting golden- 
yellow spot is obtained, surrounded by a greyisli-bluo zone, fringed 
with clear, brownish spots ; this is a very characteristic test for the 
oil. The oil reduces an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate, but is not 
affected by Halphen^s sulphur reagent or by a mixture of sugar and 
hydrochloric acid. L. be K, 

Approximate Estimation of Formaldehyde in Milk. By 
JoBN F. Liverseege {Anahjsty 1901, 26 , 151 — 152). — ^The reagent con- 
sists of a mixture of 100 c.c, of sulphuric acid and 2*5 c.c. of normal 
ferric clilorido, wdiich, as is well known, causes the formaiion of a 
violetd>liie ring wdien added to milk containii^g formaldel\yde. 
Ten c.c. of the suspected sample are put into a 25 c.c. stoppered 
cylinder, and the reagent is added 1 c.c. at a time, inifcil a violet colour 
sippears and does not increase in intensity. By making experiments 
side by side with samples containing a definite proportion of formalde- 
hyde, a fair idea as to the percentage may be obtained as the violet- 
colour appears the sooner the more formaldehyde is present. 

L. BE K. 

Detection and Estimation of Preservatives in Milk. By 
Meredith Wyxter Blyth {Analyst^ 1901, 20, 148 — 150).— Ten c.c. 
of the suspected samples are put into clean, , wide test-tubes, and into 
another tube are put 10 c.c. of a sterilised milk free from preservatives. 
To each milk are added 2 c.c. of a very strong, slightly alkaline solu- 
tion of litmus, and if any of them should show an acid reaction, this is 
ramedied by cautiously adding W/2 sodium hydroxide. After plugging 
the tubes witli cotton-wool they are heated for 10 minutes in a water- 
bath at SO""’, and when cold ai*e eacdi inoculated with ()*5 c.c. of a 
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mistlire of 0*5 c.c. of sour milk and 100 c.c. of water. After thoroiiglily 
sliaMngy tlie tubes are kept for 24 hours at any temperature between 
15° and 25° and then examined. Those tubes which contain preserv- 
atives will remain bine or pink, whilst those containing no preservatives 
will behave in the same way as the pure sample and become white, or 
nearly so. The length of time the colour takes to fade depends on 
the nature and quantity of the preservative added. 0*005 per cent, of 
borax, boric acid, or mixtures of these substances, 0*05 per cent, of 
salicylic acid, and 0*0003 per cent, of formaldehyde may be detected by 
this process ; their exact nature must, of course, be determined by the 
ordinary methods. 

As regards the determination of the amount of the preservative, this, 
in the case of borates or salicylic acid, is best effected by the usual 
chemical methods, but for formaldehyde the bacteriological process is 
best adapted. Into each of two test-tubes is introduced 10 c.c. of the 
sample (solutions A). Another 10 c.c, is diluted to 100 c.c. with milk 
free from preservatives, and 10 c.c. of the mixture is put into each of 
another two test-tubes (solutions B). Ten c.c. of solution B are 
diluted to 100 c.c. with milk free from preservatives, and 10 c.c. of 
this is put into two tubes (solutions O). Three control tubes are px’e- 
pared of 10 c.c., each containing 0*005, 0*003 and 0*001 per cent, of 
formaldehyde respectively (control A). Four control tubes are pre- 
pared of 10 C.C., each containing 0*001, 0*0008, 0*0005, and 0*0003 per 
cent, of formaldehyde respectively (control B). All the tubes are 
coloured with litmus, heated to 80°, allowed to copi, and inoculated in 
the manner described. One tube of A, one of B, one of C, and the 
tbi'ce control solutions A are placed in the warm incubator at 22° for 
24 hours, and ail the other tubes are placed in the cold incubator for 
24 hours. From a comparison of the colours, a very close approxim- 
ation may then be made to the quantity of formaldehyde originally 
present in the milk, providing that quantity does not exceed 0*5 per 
cent., in which case still larger dilutions should be made, 

L. RE K. 

Spectral Reactions of Methylfurfnraldehyde. By Kintako 
O sHiMA and Beenhard Tolleks {Ber., 1901, 34, 1425 — 1426). — 
Widtsoe and Tollens (Abstr., 1900, i, 244) have shown that the 
presence of methylpentoses or methylpentosans in a substance may be 
detected by distilling with hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1*06, mixing 
the distillate with an equal volume of concentrated hyclrochloilc acid, 
and examining the absorption spectrum of the liquid. If metliylfur- 
furaldeiiyde is present, dark bands are seen between the green and 
blue, the violet also being darkened although remaining distinctly 
visible. It is now found that this reaction becomes more sensitive in 
presence of phioroglucinol, and that the test is conveniently carried 
out as follows. About 5 c.c, of the hydrochloric acid distillate are 
mixed in a test-tube with an equal volume of concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid, and a solution of phioroglucinol in hydrochloric acid of sp, 
gr. 1*06 ; after about 5 mimxtes, the liquid is filtered to remove any 
furfuraldehyde phloroglucide and examined spectroscopically. 

T.H. P. 
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^ ^Detection of Acetanilide in Urine. By A. PETERaiANN {Ann. 
CImn. anal, ap'^l,^ 1901, 6, 1G5. Compare this yoL, ii, 293). — Ten c.c. 
of cows’ urine are 'mixed with 25 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid and 
boiled for a few minutes. When cold, 1 c.c. of a 3 per cent, aqueous 
solution of phenol is added and then, after shaking, 2 or 3 drops of a 
10 per cent, solution of bleaching powder, shaking after the addition of 
each^ drop ; as much as six drops may be added if no reaction is at first 
obtain eel. In the presence of ^;-aminophenol, a product of decom- 
position of acetanilide, the urine assumes a reel colour, but as this may 
be simply due to the action of the acid on the urine itself, the liquid is 
made alkaline wdtii ammonia, which should turn the colour to blue. In 
the preserce of much acetanilide the reaction is safe, but otherwise 
somewhat doubtful ; a further confirmatory test should therefore be 
made. 100 — 200 c.c. of the suspected urine are mixed with 25 — 50 
c.c. of hydrochloric acid and boiled for some minutes. When cold, the 
liquid is neutralised with calcium carbonate and extracted several 
times with ether. The ether is then shaken with dilute hydrochloric 
acid (1 :3), the acid liquid is warmed to expel any ether, and then 
treated as directed with phenol, bleaching powder, and ammonia. The 
reaction will then be very distinct. L. be K. 

Miorocliemical Investigation of Alkaloids. By M. E. Pozzi- 
Escot {Compt, rend,, 1901, 132, 1062), — When viewed under the 
microscope, strychnine platiniehloride presents the appearance of 
stariike aggregates of pink, flattened prisms, its aurichloride forms 
prisms, and the compound jproduced with potassium iodide 
separates in welhclefined sheaves of olive-green crystals. 

Brucine platiniehloride forms acicular prisms. 

Quinine platiniehloride separates in small, anisotropic granules, whilst 
its potassium period! de forms microscopic prisms. 

Cocaine platiniehloride forms serrated crystals consisting of aggre- 
gates of prismatic needles; its aurichloride separates in serrated 
crystals grouped in arborescent clusters. 

CV^dciue, when treated witli mercuric iodide dissolved in potassium 
iodide, yields rosettes of almost black crystals. 

Atropine when treated with iodine dissolved in potassium iodido, 
}iehls an abundant crop of black, acicular crystals exhibiting external 
twinning ; morphine under these conditions furnishes crystals separating 
in clusters resembling ilnstle flowers. (]-. T. M. 

Evaluation of Medicinal Drugs containing Alkaloids. By 
.llAiuiy 11. G-oei)1N {Arch, Pharm,, 1901, 239, 214— 231).--Th6 
amount of alkaloid present in various drugs was determined by the 
author’s method (Abstr., 1900, ii, 119, 777), the alkaloid being ex- 
tracted thoroughly with a suitable solvent, and the residue examined 
further to ensure that the extraction was conqfiete. This method is 
too tedious for ordinary use, however ; the results given by it were 
used as a standard with %vhich those obtained by more expeditious 
methods were compared and judged. Of these methods, two were 
employed : {A), 10— -20 grams of the powdered drug were extracted 
lor 2-- 4 hours with boiling 95 per cent, alcohol in Diiiistan and 
^Short’s apparatus {Pharm, J„ [iii], 13, 664). The alcoholic extract 
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was concentrated by distillation on the water-batb io aiioiii 10 
cooled, and diluted to 50 or 100 c.c, witb water slightly suddiliod, 
shaken well with about 1 gram of pure, powdered talc, and lilteriH,!. 
All aliquot portion of the hltrate was made alkaline with a suitable 
alkali, and the alkaloid extracted by shaking three or four tinucs in suc- 
cession with a suitable mixture of ether or chloroform. If ammonia had, 
been used, the solvent was simply distilled off; if a fixed alkali, it was 
fucst shaken with a little calcined magnesia, filtered tliroiigh a dry 
filter, and then distilled. The residue was dissolved in an excess of 
standard acid, and the alkaloid estimated by the author’s method. 
The method A is rapid and easy, and ifc is cheap because all the -sol- 
vents are recovered. (B) 10 — 20 grams of the drug, very finely 
powdered, were digested for 6 — 12 houivs with frequent shaking with 
10 — 15 times their weight of modified Prolliu-s’ li(|uid (28 per cent, 
ammonia, 10 c.c. ; alcohol, 25 c.c. ; chloroform, 80 c.c. ; ether, 250 c.c.). 
When the liquid had cleared, an aliquot part was removed with a pipette ; 
ibis was either shaken with water slightly acidified, or the solvent 
was distilled off from it, and the residue dissolved in dilute acid. The 
aqueous solution was then. made alkaline, extracted with ether-chloro- 
form, &c., as in the other method. This method is very like Keller’s, 
blit avoids the use of %vater, which introduces uncertainty into the 
results. With coca leaves and Hydrastis canadmisis^ method A should 
be used ; it gives results identical with, those obtained by the standard 
method. With cinchona bark, method E gives correct results, both 
for total alkaloids and those soluble in ether; it should also be used 
with Hux vomica, although the results are slightly low in this ease; 
and with ipecacuanha, for although the results ai-e low when the 
factor used is calculated from the formula (ilibasic) 

emetine, correct results can be obtained by using an empirical factor, 
namely, 1 c.c. iV/40 acid =0*0066 gram emetine. 

Hemlock is assayed by shaking vigorously 20 grams of tlie finely 
powdered leaves or seeds with a mixture of ether and cldoroform 
(3 :1.), adding 10 c,c. of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide, and 
shaking for 4 hours. When the liquid has chared, 100 c.c. are 
removed with a pipette, mixed with 10 c.c. of 2 per cent, alcoholic oxalic 
acid, and evaporated on the water-bath, air being l)lown through the 
flask finally to remove the last traces of liquid. The residue is then 
treated with 10 c.o. of absolute alcohol and filtered into a beaker, the 
filter and undissolved ammonium oxalate being washed witli absohito 
alcohol. The filtrate is concentrated on the water-batli to 2 — 3 c.c., 

' mixed with 10 c.c. of water, and diluted wfith water to 25 c.c. in a 
small graduated flask, shaken vigorously ■with a little talc, and 
filtered through a dry filter. Of the filtrate, 12*6 c.c. ( = 5 grams of 
the drug)' are removed with a small pipette to a separating funnel, 
and mixed with excess of 10 per cent, aqueous sodium hydroxide; the 
alkaloid is extracted by shaking three. times with light petroleum (dis- 
tilling below 60% without residue), 25 c.,c. being used each time. The 
extract is shaken for about 10 minutes with about half a gram of 
calcined magnesia, filtered, the residue and filter being washed with 
light petroleum, the filtrate mixed with 50 d.f. of a satumted solution 
of hydrogen chloride in dry ether and distill^^c! to dryness, air being 
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blown through the flask finally. The residue^is mixed with 25 c.e. of 
^/40 silver nitrate, and about 5 c.c, of 10 per cent, nitric acid, diluted 
to 100 c.c. when the silver chloride has settled, filtered, and 50 c.c. of 
the filtrate mixed with about 5 c.c. of iron alum solution, and titrated 
with iV/40 potassium thiocyanate. The c.c. of li/iO silver nitrate 
used per 5 grams of the drug are multiplied by 0*0635, and the result 
is the percentage of alkaloid in the drug, calculated as coniine. 

The estimation of the total alkaloids in the fluid extract of ciiichoiia 
has been described already (Abstr., 1900, ii, 777). For the esti- 
mation also of the alkaloids soluble in ether, 10 c.c. of the extract are 
diluted to 50 100) c.c. with 2 per cent, sulphuric acid, shaken with a 

little talc, and filtered through a dry filter; 50 c.c. of the filtrate 
( ™ 5 c.c. of the extract) are made strongly alkaline with aqueous 
sodium hydroxide, and shaken three limes with ether-chloroform (3 : 1). 
The extract is shaken with a little calcined magnesia, filtered into a 
tared flask, and the total alkaloids determined gravi metrically, those 
soluble in ether volumetricaliy, either iV/20 or ¥/lQ acid being used 
to take up the latter. C. F. B, 

Volumetric Estimation of Morphine by means of Potassium 
lodate and Arsenious Acid in Alkaline Solution. By 0. 
Reiciiabd {Ghem, Zeit,^ 1901, 25, 328 — 329). — The solution containing 
the morphine salt is mixed with potassium iodate and dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and the liberated iodine extracted by repeated agitation 
with carbon disulphide or chloroform. The extract is then mixed 
with solution of potassium iodide, and gently heated on the water- 
bath until the carbon, disulphide or chloroform has evaporated. The 
remaining iodine solution (if preferred, the original solution in carbon 
disulphide or chloroform may be taken) is mixed with excess of 
standard arsenious acid, and the excess of arsenic titrated with 
standard iodine, with the usual precautions. One atom of iodine 
liberated is equivalent to 3 mols. of moi'phine. 

The author is engaged in estimating morphine by means of an 
ammoniacal solution of silver chloride (compare this voL, ii, 140), 

L. DM K, 

Detection of Iiidioan in Urine containing Iodides. By 
A. Kflim {Ghem.. Gmitr., 1901, i, 800—801 ; from Milmh. med. Woch., 
48, 52). — For urine containing iodides, Obermayer’s ferric chloride and 
iiydrochloric acid test is preferable to Jaffe’s method, as it is somewhat 
less sensitive to iodides, not being alfected by 1 part of potassium iodide 
in 10,000, whilst Jalfd^s method and the starch reaction will both 
show that amount. Neither i^eagent will detect 1 part of iodide in 
100,000. The use of sodium thiosulphate is I’ecornmended as a means of 
discriminating between iodine and indican, but no details are given. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Urinary Indican as Indigo-Red by means of 
Isatin and Hydrochloric Acid, By Jacob Bouma (Zeit. physiol, 
OJmm., 1901, 32, 82—93. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, TOO).— The 
foliowfing method is recommended for the estimation of indoxyl ' in 
urine. The urine is first treated with lead acetate (1 voL to 10 voLs, 
of urine) and the clear filtrate mixed with its own volume of isatin 
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solution (20 grams in 1 litre of concentrated hydrochloric acid). The 
mixture is warmed on the water-bath for 15 minutes, cooled, extracted 
with chloroform, the chloroform evaporated, and the residue dried at 
110 ° ; this residue is extracted with boiling water to remove any excess 
of isatin, again dried, treated witb snlpimric acid, and then titrated with 
potassiinn permanganate which has been standardised by the airl of 
pure indigo-red. For the titration, the amount of indigo-red should 
not be less than 1 in 20,000, and the solution must be perfectly clear. 
The amount of indigo found is double that which would have been 
given by the indoxyl alone, as one nioL of isatin condenses with 
one mol. of indoxyl to yield indigo. A colorimetric method for the 
estimation of urinary indican for clinical purposes is also described. 

J. J. S. 

New Eeaction of ^^Baccharin” (o-BenzoiosulpMnide). By 
Alexandre Leys [Compt. rend,:, IDOl, 132, 1056 — 1058), — A warm, 
dilute solution of hydrogen peroxide containing a trace of a copper or 
ferric salt produces an intense brown coloration and precipitate with 
organic compounds containing imsaturated rings ; this reaction takes 
place with benzene, pyrrole, thiophen, furfuraldehyde, antipyrine, 

saccharin,” acetanilide, o-phenylenediamine hydrochloride, benzoic 
and cinnamic acids, and the phenols and their carboxy-derivatives, 
negative results being obtained with alcohol, sucrose, allyl acetate, 
menthol, txmpentine, and acetic, lactic, and fumaric acids. In the case 
of ** saccharin/’ the addition of a mineral acid prevents the formation 
of the brown compound, a trace of acid removes the yellow tint of the 
coloration, and when the reaction is carried out in the cold, a violet 
coloration slowly develops constituting a very delicate test for the 
sweetening principle. Milk is examined for ‘^saccharin,” after pre- 
cipitating the casein by means of potassium hydrogen sulphate and 
alcohol, by extraction with ether, removal of the solvent by evaporation 
and examination of the residue dissolved in water by means of cold 
dilute solutions of hydrogen peroxide and ferric chloride. Butter is 
treated \Yith a mixture of chloroform, alcohol, and water, and the 
dilute alcoholic extract examined as in the preceding example ; the 
violet coloration produced should not appear on the addition of ferric 
chloride, but only after the introduction of hydrogen peroxide. 

G. T. M. 

Cell for the Clinical Determination of Hasmoglobin in 
Urine. By Paul Adam {BidL Soc, Ghim,^ 1901, [hi], 26, 607--G08), 
— A short account of a glass cell for the spectroscopic examination of 
liquids ; it is made in a mould, the exterior faces being afterwards 
planed and polished. N. L. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Hsemoglobiii. By John S. 
Haldane {J, Physiol., 1901, 26 , 497 — 504). — Hiemoglobin can be 
easily and accurately estimated in terms of its oxygen capacity, by 
means of a standard solution of carbonic oxide hffimoglobiii. The 
standard is permanent when properly sealed. The Gowers’ hsemo- 
giobinometer ^provided with this standax^d gives good results. The 
average oxygen capacity of the blood is 18*5 per cent, in adult healthy 
men, 16*5 in women, and 16*1 in children. W. 1). H. 
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Molecular Befraction of Chloral Hydrate in Solution in 
various Solvents. By Max Buuolphi {Zeit. physihal. Chem,, 1901, 
37, 426 — 447). — From the results of an examination of chloral hydrate 
in solution in water, alcohol, or toluene, no preference can he given 
to any of the four formulas which have been suggested for determining 
molecular refraction from the refractive index. The refraction deduced 
-from the aqueous and alcoholic solutions agrees well with that calcu- 
lated fi'om the atomic refractions, but not so well with the observed 
refraction of superfused chloral hydrate. Observations in toluene 
lead to a considerably higher molecular refraction. The solvent, 
therefore, may exert a great influence on the refraction, and this can- 
not be traced to electrolytic dissociation. Toluene has nearly the 
same index of refraction as chloral hydrate, and yet is the most 
anomalous of the solvents used, and this confirms BrliliFs observation 
(Abstr., 1897, ii, 129) that optical similarity is no guide as to the 
usefulness of a particular solvent for the determination of the refrac- 
tion of the dissolved substance. J. McC. 

Arc Spectrum of Vanadium, By Sir Norman Lockyer and 
F. E. Baxandall ( ProG . Boy. Soc., 1901, 68, 189 — 210. Compare 
Hasselberg, Abstr., 1900, ii, 381). — The sources of the spectra were 
(1) vanadium chloride, (2) vanadium oxide, each volatilised between 
poles of pure silver. A full list of the lines is given and compared with 
the lists of Rowland and Harrison, and Hasselberg, The authors have 
detected 194 lines that do not appear in either of these lists. 

J. 0. P. 

Triboluminescence. By L. Tschugaeff (Rer., 1901, 34, 
1320 — 1825). — Triboluminescence denotes the property possessed by 
some crystalline substances of becoming luminous when rubbed or 
struck (compare Wiedemann, Ann. Fhys. Chem., 1888, [ii], 34, 446). 
The author has subjected about 500 organic and inorganic substances 
to these conditions, and found that 25 per cent, (chiefly organic) show 
this behaviour. The property seems peculiarly associated with ring 
compounds, and the intensity of the light emitted is greatest in these 
cases ] certain groups, namely, hydroxyl, carbonyl, and secondary or 
tertiary nitrogen, specially flrvour the production of triboluminescence. 
Of the alkaloids or alkaloid salts investigated, 65 per cent, possess the 
property. The substances examined are divided into classes, accord- 
ingly as the intensity of the light emitted is approximately that of 
(I) uranium nitrate, (2) tartaric acid, or (3) ammonium oxalate. 
Triboluminescence of the first degree is exhibited by uranium nitx’ate, 
quinine valerate, cocaine salicylate, cinchonamine, coumarin, and 
aniline hydrochloride. The colour of the light emitted varies with the 
substance examined, and the luminosity generally lasts only so long 
as external force is applied ; in certain cases, however, such as acet- 
anilide and sulphanilic acid, the luminosity lasts longer. The aiithor^s 
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results point to a close connection between triboluminescenco and 
optical activity (compare Andreocci, Abstr,, 1809, ii, 710)« 

J. 0. P. 

Contact Electromotive Forces and the Theory of Ions, 
By E, {Gomjpt. rend,, 1901, 132, 1478 — 1481). — A Lippmann 

electrometer was employed, and the E.M,F,'b necess«ary to obtain the 
maximum height of the mercury in the electrometer were determined, 
the solutions employed being saturated solutions of mercurous chloride 
and sulphate in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids of varying concen- 
trations, The E,M.F. was found to increase with the concentration 
of the acid, a result in accord with the theory of Nernst, and values of 
the F,M.F, calculated by Kernst’s formula agree well with the experi- 
mental determinations. L. M. J, 

Electromotive Relations of Compounds with several 
Oxidation Stages. By E. Abel {ZeiL phyBihal, Ghem.^ 1901, 37, 
623 — 625). — A discussion of some of the results obtained by Luther 
(this voL, ii, SOI). L. M, J. 

Electrical Conductivity of Air and Salt Vapours. By 
Harold A. Wilson {Proe, Roy, Soc., 1901, 68, 228—230. Compare 
Abstr., 1899, ii, 722).— The relation between the current and the 
E,M,F, in air depends very much on the direction of the current, 
namely, whether the outer electrode is positive or negative. With 
salt vapours, the relation between current and E3LF,^i^ not much 
affected by reversing the current ; at low temperatures, the current 
attains a saturation value, but above 1000° it increases more nearly in 
proportion to the E. M,F. 

For air, the relation of current and temperature at constant E,M,F, 
may be expresvsed by a formula of the type G — AB'^, where G is the 
current, B the absolute temperature, A and n constants, the value of n 
depending on the E,M.F, used. The energy I'equired to ionise 1 gram- 
mol. of air between 1000° and 1300° is estimated to be 60,000 cal. 

For salt vapours, the relation between current and temperature is 
complicated ; the current shows a maximum value about 900°, and in- 
creases very rapidly about 1160°. The energy required to ionise 1 
gram-mol. of potassium iodide is estimated to be 15,000 caL at about 
300° 

The maximum current carried by the salt vapour (at 1300° and 800 
volts) is nearly equal to that required to electrolyse the same amount 
of salt in solution — a fact in favour of the view that the ions are of 
the same nature in the two cases. J. 0. F. 

Electrical Conductivity in Gases exposed to the Action 
of Cathode Raya By J. 0. McLennan {Zeitphysikd, Ckem., 1901, 
37, 513 — 645). — The conductivity of gases under the influence of 
cathode rays may be completely " explained on the hypothesis that 
positive and negative ions are produced in the gas. By the action of 
cathode rays on an insulated conductor, positive charges are com- 
pletely dissipated, whilst uncharged or negatively electrified conductors 
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retain a residual negative claarge. In tlie author’s experiments, the 
effects are due^ not to tlie Rdntgen, but to the cathode rays. Methods 
for the determination of the extent of the ionisation in gases are con- 
sidereds and experiments with air, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, hydrogen, 
and nitric oxide show that the ion concentration with constant cathode 
rays is proportional to the density of the gas and independent of its 
chemical nature. Ionisation in the same- gas at different pressures is 
similarly proportional to the pressure, whilst in ail cases it is further 
shown that the ionisation is directly proportional to the energy 
absorbed. , L. M. I, 

Degree of Dissociation and Dissociation Equilibrium in 
the case of Highly Dissociated Electrolytes. By Hans Jahn 
physihal. Cheni.^ 1901, 37, 490 — 503. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 
707). — Provided that (7V(c - (7) — const., where c is the total concen- 
tration and 0 the concentration of the free ions, then Nernst’s formula 
for the calculation of the EM,F, of a concentration cell can be derived 
from the exact formula of Arrhenius. The author finds, from results 
of Loomis (Abstr., 1896, £i, 352), Hausrath [Inaug. Diss. Gottingen^ 
1901), and Abegg (Abstr., 1896, ii, 587), that for the chlorides and 
nitrates of potassium, sodium, and ammonium, <7^/(0 - = 

const. (X being a constant for each substance). As the concentration 
decreases, the value of X'^ approaches unity, and therefore for very 
dilute solutions C^/ (c - (7)== approx, const. hTernst’s formula is only 
accurate when dilute solutions are employed in the cell, but even 
when the solutions are concentrated, the formula introduces only a 
very small error, and one quite incapable of explaining the large 
deviation between tbe experimentally determined E3LF, and that cal- 
culated with the aid of iilpco various concentration cells. 

The author suggests that the apparent inapplicability of the law of 
mass action to solutions of strong electrolytes may be due to an in- 
fluence which charged ions exert on each other, there being no such 
influence between neutral molecules at high dilution. J. McC. 

Electrically Heated and Electrically Controlled Thermostat. 
By Stewaet W. Young (J. Amer. Ghem, Soc., 1901, 23, 327—330). — 
The author has devised an electrical thermostat in which the heating 
is effected by incandescent lamps and regulated by a modification of 
the ordinary gas regulator ; by means of this apparatus, the temper- 
ature can be maintained within 0*02 — 0‘03 of a degree. For details, 
the description and diagram in the original must be consulted. 

E. G. 

Gradual change of Glass and the variation of the Zero 
point of Thermometers. II. Accurate Thermometry. ” By L. 
Mabohis (Eeit. physihal, Ghem,, 1901, 37, 553 — 604; 605 — 612). — 
The first paper is an extension of the author’s previous paper on this 
subject (Abstr., 1899, ii, 545), whilst in the second paper the applica- 
tion of the results obtained to thermometry are discussed. The usual 
precautions observed are theoretically justified, but it is shown that 
multiplicity of alternate heating and cooling is unnecessary for bring- 
ing the thermometer to the natural state, A precaution of the utmost 

36—2 
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ioaportance is the maintenance of tbe thermometer at a temperature 
close to that of the experiments during the intervening periods. 

L. M. J. 

Specific Heats of Alloys. By Domenico Mazzotto {Wtwvo 
Gimenfo, 1901, [v], 1, 355— 357).— The discordance between the 
numbers given by Spring and by the author for the specific heat of 
Lipowitz^s Si-lloy, recently referred to by van Aubel (/. de Physique^ 
[iii], 1900, 9, 493), is due to the different behaviour of the alloy 
according as it is previously heated above or below its melting point. 
In the former case, widely differing values are obtained for the specific 
heat for various ranges of temperature, whilst in the latter case the 
different numbers vary only from 0’0351 to 0*0359, tbe mean value 
being 0*0354. T. H. P. 

Latent Heats of Evaporation of some Organic Nitrogenous 
Oompoxinds. By Louis Kahlenbeeg (/. Physical Chem., 1901, 5, 
284 — 288). — The specific heats and latent heat of evaporation were 
determined for amylamine, dipropylamine, dmobutylamine, valero- 
nitrile, and a-picoline. The results obtained were : 


Compoxmd, Specific heat. Latent heat. ML I T> 

Amylamine 0*6136 98*75 23*3 

Dipropyiamine 0*5972 75*69 20*0 

Dmobutylamine 0*5706 65*85 20*8 

Yaleronitrile 0*5199 95*95 19*8 

a-Picoline 0*4342 90*75 21*0 


The value of Trouton^s constants appears to indicate a certain amount 
of association in the molecules of amylamine, but simple molcules in 
case of the other compounds (compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 269). 

L. M. J. 

Phosphorus Oxychloride as a Solvent in Cryoscopy. By 
Giuseppe Obdo {Atti Real. Accad, Lince% 1901, [v], 10, i, 452 — 458). 
— The mol, depression of the freezing point of phosphorus oxychloride 
is found by measurements with solutions of toluene, sulphur mono- 
chloride, and bromine to have the value 69 ; tetrachloromethane gives 
a slightly higher number. In dilute solution in phosphorus oxy- 
chloride, aniline hydrochloride, pyridine hydrochloride, ferric chloride, 
platinum tetrachloride, and gold trichloride all undergo dissociation, 
giving approximately half the calculated molecular weights. 

T. H. P. 

Freezing Point of Aqueous Solutions of Non-electrolytes, II. 
By Elmer H. Loomis physikaL Chem», 1901, 37, 407 — -425, Com- 
pare Abstr., 1900, ii, 335). — The zero point of the thermometer which 
has been in use in this investigation during the past seven years has 
constantly risen. The rise > was continuous, and so slow as to be 
without influence on the results ; only in one instance was a sudden 
change (from +0*0538° to +0*0521°) observed. 

The non-electrolytes investigated were lactose, maltose, Isevulose, 
dulcitol, acetamide, and salicin. The mol, depression (calculated from 
m, the number of gram-mob per 1000 c.c. of solution) increases regularfy 
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with rise of concentration from m = 0*01 to w = 0*2. I£ the mol. 
depression (corrected moL depression) be calculated from the number 
of gram-mol. of dissolved substance in 1000 grams of water, it' is found 
to remain constant for all concentrations of Issvulose (1*86), and dulcitol 
(1*85), as well as for. methyl and ethyl alcohols, dextrose, mannitol, 
glycerol, and chloral hydrate previously examined ; it increases grad- 
ually, with increasing concentration, in the cases of lactose (1*86 to 
1*88), and maltose (1*86 to 1-89), as well as of sucrose ^ it exhibits a 
continuous diminution for acetamide (1*83 to 1*81) and salicin (1*86 to 
1 *84), w-propyl, 92-butyl, and amyl alcohols, acetone, and aniline. 

The fact that molecular solutions of a large number of non- 
electrolytes at high dilution have the same freezing point shows that 
they have also the same osmotic pressure, and consequently Avogadro's 
hypothesis is strictly applicable to dilute solutions. It is shown that 
as in many cases the corrected mol. depression remains constant over 
a wide range of concentration, van*t Hoff^s assumption that the osmotic 
pressure follows the laws of Boyle and Gay-Lussac is correct. An 
analogy is drawn between those substances for which the corrected 
molecular depression does not remain constant and gases which do not 
obey Boyle’s law. 

From results with aniline and many other aromatic substances, it is 
concluded that benzene compounds exist in aqueous solution in the 
form of molecular aggregates, and that the association of these increases 
with the concentration. 

As in no case does the moL depression at great dilution exceed 1*86, 
there is no evidence of the slightest dissociation of any non-electrolyte 
examined. ^ J. McO. 

Molecular Depression of the Temperature of Maximum 
Density of Water produced by the dissolution of Chlorides, 
Bromides, and Iodides of the AJkali Metals. By Louis C. 
DE CoppET (fiompL rmd.^ 1901, 132, 1218 — 1220). — It was found that 
the depression is approximately proportional to the quantity of dis- 
solved salt, and that the molecular depression is hence approximately 
constant, the value differing, however, for different salts, as seen in 
the following table : 


Chloride. Ratio. Broiniclo. Ratio. Iodide. 

Rubidium 11*7° 0*89 13*2'^ 0*85 15*6*^ 

Potassium 11*6 0*91 12*8 0*83 15*4 

Sodium 13*2 0-91 14*5 0*85 17*0 

Lithium 6*0 0*86 7*0 0*84 8*3 

Ammonium 7*2 0*83 8*7 0*78 11*1 

The ratio of the depressions produced by chlorides and bromides, or 
iodides, is approximately independent of the metal (Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 590). L. M. J. 


Connection between Surface Tension and Solubility. By 
George A. Hulett (ZeiL pliyBihaL Gh&m,^ 1901, 37, 385 — 406).— 
Precipitates, when first formed, consist of very small particles which 
gradually become larger, the growth taking place by the solution of 
the smallest particles. In this way, the solution becomes supersaturated 
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with, respect to larger particles, and there is, consequently, deposition 
of solid on the larger particles. Ostwald has shown that this is due to 
surface energy, which tends to a minminm. 

This necessitates that the solubility of a solid should be dependent 
upon the state of division of the solid with which the solution is in 
contact. Experiments with calcium sulphate have confirmed this, as 
it has been found that variation in the size of the particles employed for 
solution leads to variations in the concentration, which can be detected 
by conductivity determinations. A normally saturated solution of 
gypsum at 25° contains 2*085 grams of calcium sulphate per litre, the 
size of the particles being not less than 2ja = 0*0001 cm.). If the 
particles are smaller (0*3/x,), the concentration of the saturated solution 
rises to 2*476 grams of calcium sulphate per litre. The concentration 
of this latter solution quickly falls to the lower concentration, and the 
particles increase in size. The same relationships were found with 
barium sulphate ; the saturated solution has the concentration 2*29 mg. 
per litre at 25° (/x== T8), but when ju, = 0*l, the solution contains 4*15 
mg. per litre. By still further reducing the size of the particles, the 
solubility was increased by 20 per cent. 

Ordinary coarse mercuric oxide is soluble to the extent of 50 mg. 
per litre at 25°, but when very finely powdered the solubility increases 
to 150 mg. per litre (determined colorimetrically). 

The author has also calculated the surface energy between solid and 
solution. J. McO. 

Internal Friction of Solutions of Chrome Alum. By 
Efisio Ferrero (Nuom Cimento, 1901, [v], 1, 285 — 287). — In order 
to determine whether the change in colour from reddish-violet to green 
produced in chrome alum solution by heating is accompanied by an 
alteration in the internal friction of the liquid, the author has measured 
the latter magnitude for two solutions containing respectively 20*5 and 
13*75 per cent, of the alum. In each case, the liquid was heated to a 
certain temperature, then cooled to 20*5°, and the measurement made at 
this temperature. The numbers obtained show that the internal 
friction of chrome alum solutions begins to undergo a gradual diminu- 
tion when heated to about 55°, a temperature corresponding approxi- 
mately with the change in colour from violet to green ; this diminution 
continues until the temperature reaches about 80°, above which the 
internal friction has a constant value. The difference between the 
values of the inteimal friction for the green and violet solutions 
diminishes with the concentration. T. IT. P. 

Influence of Acids on the Bolnbility of Salts containing 
the same Ion. By J, E. Enklaar (Bee. Tmv. Chim., 1901, 20, 
183 — 197j. — ^The solubility of sodium chloride in water containing 
various quantities of hydrochloric acid at 10° and 10*5° has been deter- 
mined. Assuming that these two electrolytes are dissociated to the 
same extent, the solubility of the sodium chloride should be expressed 
by - ^r/2 + x being the concentration of the hydro- 

chloric acid and being the solubility of sodium chloride in pure 
^ water ; this follows from the assumption that the product of the con* 
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ceiitrations5 of godium and cblorine iong is constant. The solubility 
foimd is always less than that calculated, and the difference is pro** 
portional to the amount of hydrochloric acid present. The sum (a) + m) 
is almost constant and equal to The diminution of the solubility 
is possibly to be explained by the contraction wbich the water suffers 
by the presence of the free ions of the hydrochloric acid. 

Similar relationships have been found at 27° and 4P, and also with 
barium chloride in hydrochloric acid and barium nitrate in nitric acid. 
The solubility of sodium acetate is hardly affected by the presence of 
acetic acid. J. McO. 

Catalysis. III. Theory of Contact Action. By Hans Eulee 
{Ofver, A. Vete^is, Akad» Fdrhandl,, 1 900, 57, 267 — 276). — In earlier papers, 
the author has enunciated the principle that in every case of catalysis 
there is an increase in the number of the ions conceimed in the re- 
action. It is now shown how this principle applies in the case of 
contact action, especially in that of platinum catalysis. All reactions 
accelerated by platinum are oxidation or reduction processes, and the 
author connects the catalytic effect of platinum black with its great 
power of absorbing and retaining oxygen and moisture (compare 
Monel, Eamsay, and Shields, Abstr., 1895, ii, 492). When platinum 
black is carefully reduced by gently warming in a current of hydrogen, 
its catalytic effect on the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is seriously 
impaired. Bredig and Muller von Berneck (Abstr., 1900, ii, 213) 
have shown that the reaction + 0 = HgO + Og is monomolecular, 
whence it follows that oxygen atoms take part in the reaction, and 
that their concentration remains constant. The ionisation of the 
oxygen at the surface of the platinum is to be attributed to the 
presence of water and to the high absorption pressure. J. 0, P. 

Catalysis of Electrolytic Gas by Colloidal Platinum. By 
Gael Eenst {Mt, physihal CJiem,^ 1901, 37, 448—484).— Bredig^s 
colloidal platinum solution exerts a catalytic influence on electrolytic 
gas, and the product is quite free from ozone and hydrogen peroxide. 
The diminution in the gas volume per unit of time is directly pro- 
portional to the absolute amount of platinum in the solution and to 
the concentration (pi’essure) of the gas mixture. If hydrogen and 
oxygen be mixed in proportions other than 2:1, the excess of one of 
the gases appears to act merely as a diluent. A satisfactory constant 
has been found for k = C/.A^/Av, where G is the concentration of the 
mixture ( 2 H 2 + Og), At the time interval, and Av the diminution in 
volume. 

The author believes that the reaction may be accounted for in the 
same way that Bodenstein (unpublished) explains the catalysis of 
electrolytic gas by platinum foil: the assumption made is that the 
diminution in volume measures the rate of absorption of the two gases 
by the platinum which thereafter combine, but this diminution does 
not measure the rate of combination of the hydrogen and oxygen. 

Finally, it has been shown ,that those substances which ** poison'^ 
colloidal platinum solution for the decomposition of hydrogen peroxide 
(Bredig and Muller von Berneck, Abstr., 1900, ii, 213; Bredig and 
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Ikeda^ this voL, iij 441) exert a similar retarding effect on the catalysis 
of electrolytic gas. J. McO. 

Til© Paralysing of Platinum Catalysis by Poisons/' By 
Eobeet W. Eaubnitz {Zeit. physihal, Chem,, 1901? 37, 551 — 552). — 
It is shown that the catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, 
which is hindered by the addition of hydrocyanic acid, takes place 
with iindiminished energy if the acid is removed by blowing a current 
of air through the liquid, so that the catalysor has not been affected. 
The effect of the “poison is probably analogous to that of those com- 
pounds which diminish the luminosity of phosphorus or the oxidation 
of sodium sulphite (compare Bredig and Ikeda, this voL, ii, 441). 

L. M. J. 

Absorption of Water Vapour by definite Chemical Com- 
pounds; Distribution of the Absorbed Water between two 
Similar and two Dissimilar Substances. By W. I. Busnikoff 
(J. Russ, Phys, Chem. Soc., 1901, 33, 412 — 427. Compare Abstr., 
1899, ii, 360, 409, and this voL, ii, 58). — The author has extended his 
observations to the cases of (1) three different quantities of sulphuric acid 
of the same concentration placed under the same bell jar in presence 
of water, and (2) of three and (3) four quantities of aqueous sulphuric 
acid of different concentrations placed under the same bell jar. 
Certain relations are drawn between the rate at which water is lost or 
gained by the various solutions and the number of molecules of water 
they contain. T. H, P. 

Influence of Non-Electrolytes on the Hydrolysis of Ethyl 
Acetate. By Carl Kullgren {Zeit, physikaL Chem., 1901, 37, 
613 — 622). — The influence of various compounds on the velocity of 
hydrolysis of ethyl acetate by sodium hydroxide solutions was investi- 
gated at the temperature of 20*7°. The compounds employed were 
sucrose, glycerol, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetone ; it was 
found that the effect of the first two was far greater than that of the 
other compounds, 5 per cent, of sucrose lowering the reaction constant 
to the extent of 73 per cent. In this case, the results are completely 
explained by the supposition that sodium sucrate is formed, and it is 
probable that in the case of glycerol also chemical action takes place. 
The effect of the compounds is far less marked and cannot be ascribed 
to chemical action; the lowering of the dissociation of the sodium 
hydroxide and the increase of internal friction are insufficient to 
account for the lowering of the velocity, which the author considered is 
best explained by the assumption of active and inactive molecules of 
ethyl acetate, the number of the latter being increased by the sub- 
stitution of other compounds for water. D. M, J. 

Action of Bases and Acids on Salts of the Amines. By 
Albert Colson {Compt. rend,^ 1901, 132, 1563 — 1565. Compare 
Abstr.,^ 1897, ii, 314). — An interaction between dry ammonia gas and 
piperidine hydrochloride takes place at 0° when the pressure is 
1255 mm., and the organic base is liberated. If the pressure is sub- 
sequently lowered, the reaction is not completely reversed because of 
the formation of compounds of the type ; on the other 
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hand, the iaverse change is brought! about by adding 1 moL of piper- 
idine to 1 mol. of ammonium hydrochloride ; the action is instantaneous, 
and the pressure produced is practically equal to that required for the 
direct decomposition. The interaction does not take place at the 
ordinary temperature when the substances are perfectly dry, but an 
action sets in at 100° or on introducing a trace of water. The hydro- 
chlorides of di^ 5 obutylami^e and piperidine absorb hydrogen chloride, 
giving rise to products which are liquid at 20°, The vapour pressure 
of diisobutylamine dihydrochloride at 34° is only 760 mm. 

This property of absorbing hydrogen chloride seems to depend on 
chemical constitution rather than on the avidity of the base. Am- 
monia is intermediate in strength between diisobutylamine and piper- 
idine, but its hydrochloride does not absorb hydrogen chloride, even at 
- 21° and under a pressure of 3154 mm. Gr. T. M, 

Eacemisation. By Jules Minguin and E. Gr^goire de Bolle- 
MONT (Oompt rend.^ 1901, 132, 1573 — 1576. Compare Kipping and 
Pope, Trans., 1897, 51, 989 ; 1899, 55, 36). — The racemic modifica- 
tions of benzylidenecamphor, bornyl succinate, chloral campholate, 
bromal campholate, and benzylbromocamphor crystallise in forms 
differing from those of their active components ; the active and 
racemic modifications of benzylidenebromocamphor and anisylidene- 
camphor are crystallographically identical. These racemic compounds 
with the exception of r-benzylbromocamphor are more soluble than 
their active components, and have lower melting points and sp. gravities. 
In every case, the determination of the molecular weight by the cryo- 
scopic method indicates that the racemic compounds have simple mole- 
cular weights. When the racemic and active modifications differ in 
crystalline form, it is found that a mixture of the two substances in 
equal proportions melts at a temperature lower than the melting point 
of the more fusible component ; when the active and inactive substances 
are isomorphous, the mixture melts at a temperature intermediate 
between- the melting points of its constituents. This difference serves 
to distinguish between racemic and pseudoracemic compounds, benzyl- 
idenebromocamphor and anisylidenecamphor belonging to the latter 
category, whilst the other inactive substances enumerated are truly 
racemic, G. T. M. 

Invariant Theory for Chemists. By E. Study \21eit, phyBikal 
Chem.^ 1901, 37, 546— -550). — A criticism of the utility of the in- 
variant theory of Gordan and Alex4eff (this voL, ii, 13). L. M. J. 

Relations between Atomic Weight, Atomic Volume, and 
Melting Point. By Thomas Bayley (Chem, Mws, 1901, 83, 
243 —245. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 369 ; ii, 188). — ^An exhaustive 
table is published exhibiting a connection between the atomic volume 
and the absolute melting point of various pairs of elements, and the 

critical points’' previously {Ghem, N'ews, 1887, 78, 157) defined by 
the author. J, 0, P. 

Titration of Acids and Alkalis of Complex Function. By 
Marcellin P. E. Bebthelot {Gompt, rend.^ 1901, 132, 1377 — 1382). 
— An examination, by titration, of the acid or alkaline functions of 
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certain complex acids and bases found in the human body or its secre- 
tioiiSj namely, glycocine, leucine, o-, and w-aminoliydroxybenzoic 
acids, aspartic acid, hippuric acid, taurine, uric acid, and mixtures of 
uric acid with phosphates, using litmus, methyl-orange, plienolphthalein, 
and Poirrier’s blue, as indicators. 0. H, E. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


New Explosive and Detonating Materials. V. By Bgo 
Alvisi {Gazzetta^ 1901, 31, i, 221 — 243. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 205). — The author gives calculations of the potential energy of 
a hypothetical mixture of potassium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, 
potassium chlorate, potassium perchlorate, or ammonium perchlorate 
with hydrogen. The results show that, leaving out potassium chlorate 
and perchlorate, the explosive mixtures of which with hydrogen have 
a potential energy comparable with that of nitroglycerol, ammonium 
perchlorate has the highest potential energy of the oxidising salts. 
Purther, explosive mixtures having ammonium perchlorate as their 
basis are entirely resolved at the moment of explosion into gaseous 
products, and thus develop a far greater pressure than is possible in 
the case of potassium chlorate or perchlorate mixtures. The follow- 
ing table gives roughly the propulsive forces of various black powders : 


Ordinary black powder 1 

Black powder with potassium chlorate 2 (about) 

55 5 , „ perchlorate 2*4 ( „ ) 


Powder of ammonium pex’chlorate, sulphur, and carbon. 3. 

Ammonium chlorate would give effects surpassing those obtained 
with the perchlorate if it could be prepared in a stable and manage- 
able form. 

Calculations have also been made of the potential energy and volume 
of gas after explosion of detonating and explosive mixtures of am- 
monium perchlorate with picric acid, mercury fulminate, charcoal, 
sulphur, sulphur and carbon, cellulose, various nitrocelluloses, or with 
finely 'divided metals such as zinc and aluminium. The numbers 
obtained show that ammonium perchlorate mixtures compare favour- 
ably with other explosives and are to be preferred to dynamite. 

The results of the author’s calculations, although necessarily ap- 
proximate, bear out his experimental data (loc. cit), T. H. P. 

Constitution of Water. By Hugo Witt {pfwr. IL Yetens, Ahad, 
Fmdicmdl, 1900, 67, 63 — 83). — The author works out more fully a 
theory previously advanced by de Coppet and by Eontgen as to the 
constitution of water. According to this theory, water consists 
m^ly of double molcules, (H 20)25 and more complex molecules, 

“ ice molecules,” whilst the number of simple molecules, H 2 O, is small 
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at low temperatures. By calculations based on Ramsay and Shields' 
association factor for water, the author finds that the most probable 
value for n is 8. It is further shown that when a substance is dis- 
solved in water, the number of double molecules increases at the ex- 
pense of the ice molecules/' and on the supposition that the latter- 
have the same specific volume as ice, the theory explains the contrac- 
tion which accompanies solution. The theory also interprets satisfac- 
torily the displacement of the temperature of maximum density in 
solutions, the small specific heat of aqueous solutions, the absorption 
of heat accompanying solution, the abnormal lowerings of the vapour 
pressure, and the excessive increase of osmotic pressure with the con- 
centx’ation (compare also van Laar, Abstr., 1900, ii, 189). 

J. 0. R 

Density of Ozone. By Albert Lalenburo (Ber., 1901, 34, 
1834. Compare this voL, ii, 232 and 380). — The author denies the 
validity of Otto's claims to priority. J. J. S. 

New Mode of Formation of Wohler’s Blue (or Green) 
Sulphur. By N. A. Orloff (Jl Biiss, Phys. Chem, Soc,^ 1901, 33, 
397 — 399). — The action of sulphur monochloride in benzene solution 
on metallic sulphides, especially bismuth sulphide, yields a green powder 
which, when dried or when treated with alcohol, becomes yellow ; it is 
insoluble in water or acids, melts and, when heated, burns leaving an 
inappreciable I'esidue, and has all the properties of precipitated sulphur. 
The green powder, which is only stable when kept under benzene, the 
author considers to be identical with the blue modification of sulphur 
obtained by ‘Wdhier by the interaction of solutions of ferric chloride 
and hydrogen sulphide. The author has also obtained, by means of 
bismuth sulphide, a green variety of sulphur which becomes perfectly 
white on drying and contains a small quantity of bismuth chloride ; 
similar results are obtained with zinc and cadmium sulphides. 

T. H. P. 

Formation of the Green Variety of Sulphur. By N. A. 
Orloff (*/. Rms. Phys, Chem, /Soc., 1901, 33, 400 — 403. Compare 
preceding abstract). — The author draws an analogy between the 
formation of Wohler’s blue modification of sulphur by the oxidation 
of hydrogen sulphide with ferric chloride and the formation of ozone 
by oxidising water with fiiiorine. 

A number of experiments have been made to determine the con- 
ditions of formation of green sulphur {loc. cit,). Besides by the action 
of sulphur monochloride on metallic sulphides in benzene solutioifrife 
is formed, only in smaller quantity, by the interaction of these com- 
pounds in the absence of any solvent. The influence of various solvents 
has also been investigated. 

The green modification of sulphur is amorphous, and is not soluble in 
any solvent except carbon disulphide, to which it imparts but a pale 
green tint. It loses its colour when dried or when acted on by water, 
alcohol, or ether, and can only be kept under benzene, toluene, carbon 
disulphide, or olive oil ; when placed under commercial xylene, it rapidly 
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acquires a bliie^ and afterwards a red, tint. When it is heated with 
persnlplinric acid, the latter assumes a yellow colour ; it is oxidised by 
hot nitric acid. T. H, F. 

Catalytic Reactions. I. Aluminium Chloride. By Otto 
Eufp (£e7\, 1901, 34, 1749 — 1758). — Sulphur crystallises uncliaiiged 
from sulphuryl chloride when the two substances are heated together 
at 130 ° and subsequently allowed to cool ; chlorination of the sulphur 
only takes place at a temperature of about 200°, but in presence of 
aluminium chloride the reaction 3O2CI2 + 2S ~ SgClg + SO2 takes place 
quantitatively at temperatures between 30°and 70°, whilst with one atom 
of sulphur the reaction SOgCIg + S = SClg + SOg takes place quantitatively 
at 40° ; thienyl chloride is not produced under these conditions. 
Cinnabar does not react with sulphuryl chloride alone, but in presence 
of aluminium chloride is converted into mercuric chloride, which is 
slightly soluble in the sulphuryl chloride. The two sulphides of anti- 
mony and of tin dissolve as chlorides in sulphuryl chloride with separ- 
ation of sulphur, but in presence of aluminium chloride sulphur 
dichloride is produced. 

Sulphuryl chloride does not interact with iodine alone, bpt in pre- 
sence of aluminium chloride or iodide the compounds ICi and ICI3 are 
produced, the latter being only formed when the sulphuryl chloride is 
in considerable excess. 

Molybdenum pentachloride readily dissolves in sulphuryl chloride 
to a brown solution, and is then readily reduced (by sulphur, for 
example) to the yellow dichloride ; on adding aluminium chloride, it 
is immediately rechlorinated with evolution of sulphur dioxide, and , 
on cooling, a double-compound of molybdenum pentachloride and 
sulphur chloride separates from the solution. 

Thionyl chloride is indifferent towards sulphur even in presence of 
aluminium chloride, and this behaviour can be used in order to separ- 
ate it from sulphuryl chloride ; the reaction 2SOOI2 + 2H2S = 4HC1 4- 
BOo + SS takes place very much more vigorously when aluminium 
chloride is also present. 

Sulphur crystallises unchanged from a solution of phosphorus penta- 
chloride in oxychloride, but is converted into monochloride if aluminium 
chloride is added to the mixture. 

presence of aluminium chloride, arsenic interacts with hydrogen 
sulphide to form arsenious sulphide and hydrogen chloride, and also 
with phosphorus to form a red compound, insoluble in arsenic chloride 
and containing aluminium chloride ; when this compound is decom- 
posed by water, it gives a violet-black substance of the composition 
PAs^O^. (compare Janowsky^s P^AsgOg, Abstr., 1876, i, 681). Anti- 
mony trichloride also interacts with phosphorus in presence of 
aluminium chloride. 

By the action of sulphur dichloride on a solution of aluminium chloride 
in sulphuryl chloride, a double chloQ'ide, AlClgBOI^, is produced ; it 
crystallises in needles, is immediately decomposed by water, and, when 
heated, begins to give off chlorine at 25°, loses sulphur monochioride 
above 65°, and finally leaves behind a hard mass of aluminium 
chloride, T. M, L, 
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Potassium Perselenate. By Louis 'M. Dennis and Oliter W. 
Bbown (tf. Amer. GJmm. Soc.j 1901, 23, 858 — 869). — Potassium per- 
sehnate is obtained by tbe electrolysis of a saturated solution of 
potassium selenate containing a little free selenic acid ; platinum elec- 
trodes are employed, and the temperature is kept at 4° The salt has 
not been obtained free from the selenate, the highest percentage of 
perselenate in the product being 7 4*44. Potassium perselenate, when 
hot, converts manganese dioxide into potassium permanganate, and 
rapidly oxidises ferrous and thallous sulphates in the cold. When 
an aqueous solution of the salt is warmed, oxygen is evolved. 

E. G. 

Tellurium. By Alexander Gutbier {Ber., 1901, 34, 2114 — 2115). 
— The determination of the mol. weight of telluric acid by the cryoscopic 
method indicates that the substance has the formula H^TeOg, and not 
H2Te04,2H20 ; moreover, the acid crystallises in the hexagonal (rhombo- 
hedral) system, and not in monoclinic foi-ms. Telluric acid is only 
feebly acidic, and electrical conductivity determinations show that its 
strength is comparable with that of hydrogen sulphide or prussic acid ; 
it does not yield esters, and can be titrated by means of indicators. 
Tellurous and telluric acids, and the salts in neutral, acid, or alkaline 
solutions, are quantitatively reduced to tellurium by means of hydr- 
azine hydrate. Potassium tellurate crystallises with 5 or 2H2O, the 
latter modification of the salt being isomorphous with potassium 
osmiate, K20s04,2H20, 

The double salt of telluric acid with silver and lead nitrates do not 
exist (compare Oppenheim, J, pr. Gliem., 1857, 71, 270). The tellu- 
rates of the alkaline earth metals cannot be obtained crystalline, 
Tellurites are produced on melting tellurates. Telluric acid combines 
with aniline, but oxidises the aromatic diamines. G. T. M. 

Nitration by means of Nitrates in presence of Water. By 
Michael I. Konowalofp (/. Russ, Pkys. Ghem. 80 c. ^ 1901, 33, 
898 — 897). — The author has made a number of experiments on the 
nitration of various hydrocarbons by heating them in sealed tubes 
with aqueous solutions of various nitrates. The results lead to the 
following conclusions. Nitrates of the alkali metals and of ammonia 
undergo little or no hydrolysis in presence of water at 125° ; the con- 
centration of the nitric acid formed must be less than 0’14 per cent. 
At the same temperature, bismuth, aluminium, mercury, and silver 
nitrates are considerably hydrolysed, the bismuth salt to the greatest 
extent. Thus the nitrates of the heavy metals and of aluminium 
may in some cases be advantageously employed in place of nitric acid 
as nitrating agents, and as no appreciable oxidation takes place, they 
would be especially valuable for the nitration of hydroxy-compounds. 
Boric acid or carbon dioxide at 100°, or silica at a low red heat, do not 
displace nitric acid to any appreciable extent from its salts. Boric acid 
and carbon dioxide do, however, liberate nitrous acid from nitrites, 
whilst oxalic and sulphuric acids set free both nitrous and nitric acids 
from their salts. T. H. 
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Preparation of Phosphorus Sub-oxide. By Adolphk Besson 
(Oompt rend.i 1901 , 132, 1556 — 1557. Compare Abstr., 1898 , ii, 
216 ; 1900 , ii, 539 , and Michaelis and Pitscli, Abstr., 1895 , ii, 285 ; 

1900 , ii, 137 ). — The author has again estimated the phosphorus in the 

oxide prepared by the action of phosphine on a cold, saturated 
solution of hydrogen bromide in phosphorus oxychloride, and finds that 
the numbers point to the formula PgO rather than to P^O. This oxide 
is also produced by oxidising phosphorus dissolved in warm phosgene 
with a current of dry air, and by the action of phosphorous acid on 
phosphorus trichloride at 100°. G-. T. M, 

Neutralisation of Phosphoric Acid. By Marcellin P. E. 
Beethblot (Compt rend,^ 1901, 132, 1277 — 128L Compare Abstr., 
1887, 94). — When a dilute solution of calcium hydroxide is slowly 
added to a dilute solution of phosphoric acid, the point of neutral- 
isation, as indicated by methyl-orange, is attained when the acid 
and basic oxide are in the proportion 2H3PO^,CaO. If a further 
quantity of the alkaline solution is quickly added to the mixture, a 
precipitate of CaHPO^ is produced, the deposition being complete when 
the acid and alkali are present in mol. proportion. In the presence 
of excess of the alkali, the precipitate gradually alters in composition, 
taking up excess of calcium oxide, 1 mol. of the acid fixing 4 and 
even 10 CaO. When the titration is made by slowly adding the acid 
to the alkali, the neutral point, as indicated by methyl-orange, is 
reached when these reagents are in the proportion corresponding with 
P205,2Ca0 ; with phenolphthalein, the end-point is less definite and 
corresponds with 1 '4 CaO. The precipitate obtained by adding excess 
of lime water to a solution of phosphoric acid has approximately the 
composition of a tetrabasie phosphate. When shaken up with 
water, this substance forms an emulsion which is clarified very slowly. 
The deposition is, however, greatly accelerated either by the addition 
of a saturated solution of sodium chloride, or by maintaining the 
mixture for 6 hours at 60°, the coagulate obtained having a composi- 
tion corresponding with H3P04,2Ca0. 

When phosphoric acid is titrated with baryta water, the neutralisa- 
tion point corresponds with the formation of the salt Ba0,P20r,,2Hg0, 
the inverse operation giving an end-point when the salt BaHP04 
precipitated. 

The insoluble barium and calcium phosphates produced by double 
decomposition vary in composition according to the constitution of 
the original soluble alkali phosphate, and the amoxmt of this reagent 
employed. Barium salts of the following type, BaHPO^BBaOjPyO^ 
and 2Na0H,2Ba0,p205, have been obtained, together with others inter- 
mediate in composition; similar compounds are known containing 
calcium. • G-, T. M. 

■ Acidimetry of Plaosphoric Acid with the Hydroxides of Oal- 
cium, Btrontium, and Barium. By Jacques Cavalier {CompL rend.^ 

1901 , 132, 1330 — 1331 . Compare preceding abstract).— The replace- 
ment of one of three hydrogen atoms of phosphoiuc acid by barium is 
•readily indicated either by methyl-orange or ^-nitrophenol, especially 
when dilute solutions of the acid and barium hydroxide are employed. 
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When til© concentration is too great, a gelatinous precipitate of 
Ba3(P04)2 is formed, and the end point becomes uncertain. The re* 
placement of the second hydrogen atom by further addition of barium 
hydroxide is clearly indicated by phenolphthalein, provided that suffi- 
cient time is allowed to permit of the gelatinous tribarium phosphate 
being converted into the crystalline dibarium salt ; this result is at- 
tained either with dilute or concentrated solutions ; in the latter case, 
however, it is preferable to warm the mixture in order to accelerate 
the production of the crystalline precipitate. Concentrated solutions 
of strontium hydroxide produce similar results, but in dilute solutions 
the formation of the crystallised distrontium salt requires several 
hours, and a sharp end point is obtained only in the cold. Calcium 
hydroxide cannot be conveniently employed instead of its barium 
analogue, because the crystalline salt, CaHPO^, is only produced with 
certainty when the solutions are not too dilute and when the addition 
of the alkali is carried out very slowly and in the cold. In dilute solutions, 
an end point with phenolphthalein is obtained when sufficient calcium 
hydroxide has been added to completely saturate the phosphoric acid ; 
this titration is not, however, very accurate. Cl. T. M. 

Formation of Insoluble Phosphates by Double Decomposi- 
tion : Disodinm Phosphate and Silver Nitrate. By Marcellin 
P. E. Berthelot {Gompt. rend,^ 1901 , 132 , 1449 — 1459 . Compare 
preceding abstracts). — When solutions containing silver nitrate and 
sodium phosphate in mol. proportions are mixed at the ordinary tem- 
perature, the silver is completely precipitated ; the deposit, even after 
repeated washing, contains small amounts of sodium and hydrogen, and 
has a composition corresponding with 18Ag3P04,Ag2HP04,NaAgHP04. 
The filtrate is acid to phenolphthalein and alkaline to methyl-orange, 
requiring l-NaOH to produce neutrality in the first case and -piCi 
to bring about a similar result in the second. The liquid is also 
alkaline to litmus, but with this indicator the end point is indefinite. 
Leaving out of account the presence of alkali salt in the precipitate, 
the foregoing double decomposition may be approximately represented by 
the following equation: SAgNO^ -h 3Na2HP04 = Ag3P04 + NaoHP04 4 ' 
NaH2P04 + 3NaN03. The end points obtained with phenolphthalein 
and methyl-orange correspond with the total conversion of the soluble 
phosphate into disodium and monosodium salts respectively. 

When the reaction is effected on the water-bath, the precipitate con- 
tains far less sodium, although this element is still present in ap- 
preciable quantity. 

When 2 mols. of silver nitrate react in the cold with 1 moL of 
disodium phosphate, the precipitation of the triargentic salt is not 
complete, the amount deposited corresponding with 0*543 The 

filtrate is acid both to methyl-orange and phenolphthalein, the end 
points being attained by the addition of 1/3 and 2/3 mol. of sodium 
hydroxide respectively. The i*emainder of the silver is precipitated as 
the liquid becomes neutral to phenolphthalein. The double decom- 
position may b© approximately represented as follows: 2 AgN 03 +' 
Na2HP04 = SNaNOjj + 0*543 Ag3P04 + 0*37 AgH2P04(sol.) + 
0*087 H3PO4. ' This equation, however, assumes -that all the nitric 
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acid is neutralised, whereas a portion probably exists in the free state, 
equilibrium being established between the two acids in presence of the 
two basic oxides of sodinm and silver. The precipitate obtained in 
the double decomposition has the composition 

36Ag3P0„Ag2HP04,AgmHP04, 

whereas that produced by the subsequent addition of sodinm hydroxide 
corresponds with the formula 13Ag3P04,Ag2HP04,AgISraHP04. 

The solution obtained when 3 mols. of silver nitrate react with 1 
mob of disodium phosphate is acid to both methyl-orange and phenol- 
phthalein, and in this case the amounts of sodium hydroxide required 
to produce neutrality are the same, namely, 1 moL The addition of 
the alkali produces a second precipitate of triargentic phosphate. The 
course of the initial reaction may be approximately represented by 
the equation SAgNOg 4- Ha^HPO^ = SNaNOg 4- 0*779AgISfO3 + 
0*221IlN03 4*0*603Ag3P04 4-0*397AgH2P04. The precipitates ob- 
tained in this case contain only traces of sodium, and correspond in 
composition with the triargentic salt. 

These results indicate that on mixing solutions of silver nitrate and 
disodium phosphate in the cold, the silver is completely precipitated 
when the salts react in mol. proportions, whereas the total precipita- 
tion of phosphoric acid occurs only on adding 1 mol. of sodium hydr- 
oxide to a solution which contains the reagents in the proportion 
1 ; 3 AgNOg. Q. T. M. 

Reactions of Two Basic Oxides exposed simnltaneonsly to 
the Action of Phosphoric Acid. By Marcellin P. B. Berthelot 
{Gompt rend., 1901 , 132 , 1517 — 1525 . Compare px'eceding abstract). 
— The filtrate from the mixture produced by mixing together solutions 
of phosphoric acid, sodium, and calcium hydroxides in the following 
proportions (2H3PO4 : 4 ]SraOH :CaO) is alkaline both to methyl-orange 
and phenolphthaiein, and it follows that the solution must contain 
soluble tribasic phosphates R3PO4. The amounts of soluble di- and 
tri-basie salts are estimated by titrations with the two indicators, 
methyl-orange being neutral to monobasic phosphates and phenol- 
phthaiein to the dibasic compounds. The quantity of phosphoric acid 
(2 mols,) remaining dissolved is only 0*74 moL, whilst the precipitate 
contains at least 2 mols. of sodium hydroxide to 1 mol. of calcium 
oxide, the composition of the insoluble phosphate agreeing approxi- 
mately with the formula Ca3(P04)2,2!N‘a3F04. This composition is, 
however, based on the hypothesis that all the calcium is precipitated, 
an assumption which is practically correct after 48 hours. When the 
alkaline mixture consists of barium and sodium hydroxides in the 
ratio BaO : 4 NaOH to 2H3PO4, a similar result is obtained, the in- 
soluble phosphate containing at least 50 per cent, of the sodium ; a 
further increase in the amount of sodium phosphate carried down is 
noticed when the precipitate is left in contact with the mother liquor. 

The alkalis, when added to the acid in the proportions necessary to 
form dibasic salts (2H3P04,0a0,2]Sra0H) or {2H3B04,Ba0,2Na0H) 
yield solutions which are alkaline to both indicators. In the ease of 
the mixture containing calcium, the composition of the insoluble phos- 
phate, varies with the time. Immediately after mixing, the phosphoric 
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acid is divided between solution and precipitate in accordance with 
the following ratio : 0-25RH2PO4(sol. salts), 1 * 2 7 H 3 PO 4 

(as insoluble di- and tri-basic phosphates). After prolonged contact of 
the precipitate and solution, the following numbers: 0 * 39 R 2 HPO 4 , 
0’29EB[2pO4(soluble salts), 1 ' 32 H 3 PO 4 (as insoluble di- and tri-basic 
phosphates) indicate the condition of the phosphoric acid. When 
barium hydroxide is employed, the composition of the insoluble pro- 
duct is the same whether it is separated immediately or left in contact 
with the solution, the ratio in this case being thus indicated : 
0-52R2HPO4, 0 - 05 RH 2 P 04 (soluble salts), (as insoluble di- 

and tri-basic phosphates). 

These results indicate that when these mixtures of basic oxides are 
employed to neutralise phosphoric acid, the quantity of acid precipitated 
is greatly in excess of that corresponding with the calcium or barium 
oxide present ; in every case examined, the precipitate contains a con- 
siderable amount of sodium phosphate. G. T. M. 

Action of Cuprous Salts on Carbon Monoxide. By 
Marcellin P. E. Berthblot {Arm, Chim, Fhys., 1901, [v], 23, 
32 — 39). — See this voL, i, 493. 

Repelling of the Ionisation of Solutions of Sodium Hydr- 
oxide, Carbonate, and Hydrogen Carbonate by Addition of 
Sodium Chloride. By A. Smits and L. K. Wolff {Proc, K. Ahad, 
Wetmscli. Amsterdam, 1901, 4, 42 — 44). — Stai^ke (this voL, i, 242) 
found that (1) addition of dilute sodium hydroxide to a 15 per cent, 
sodium chloride solution gave a more alkaline solution than when it 
was added to water. (2) With sodium carbonate and sodium hydro- 
gen carbonate, the result was the same. He also stated (3) that 
sodium chloride cannot be precipitated from its strong solution by 
concentrated sodium hydroxide solution. 

These experiments have been repeated, and the results (1 and 2) are 
confirmed provided that the solvent water contains carbon dioxide. If 
the water is free from carbon dioxide, then the ionisation of the sodium 
hydroxide is diminished by the addition of sodium chloride and, as theory 
requires, the alkalinity is decreased. Starke’s result is explained by 
some of the dissolved carbon dioxide being expelled by the sodium 
chloride ; the water before solution of the chloride had, therefore, a 
stronger acid reaction, and this was so predominant as to exceed the 
decrease of ionisation of the alkali caused by the sodium chloride. 
Starke’s observation that sodium chloride cannot be precipitated by 
sodium hydroxide has been experimentally disproved. J. McO. 

Demonstration of the Action of Normal Salts on Solutions 
containing Hydroxyl Ions. By G. Doyer van Cleeff {Rec, Trav, 
Chim,, 1901, 20, 198 — 205). — Ammonium salts added to solutions 
containing hydroxyl ions diminish the concentration of these by the 
formation of ammonium hydroxide which is only slightly dissociated. 
This is shown by various reactions with indicators. Ammonium 
salts convert manganates and chromates into permanganates and di- 
chromates in dilute solutions. Manganese borate, magnesium hydr- 
VOL. Lxxx. ii. 37 
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oxide, and litharge are more soluble in ammonium salt solutions tlian 
in pure water. 

That the addition of potassium or sodium chloride also diminishes 
the concentration of hydroxyl ions is shown (1) by solutions of 
potassium silicate to which these salts have been added becoming 
opalescent whilst pure aqueous solutions remain clear ; (2) by the con- 
version of manganate in slightly alkaline solution into permanganate, 
and (3) by some reactions with indicators. 

Hydroxylamine hydroxide being little dissociated in solution, the 
addition of its hydrochloride also causes a diminution of the concen- 
tration of the hydroxyl ions, as may be proved by its turning 
colourless a lightly alkaline solution containing phenolphthalein. 

J. McC. 

Action of Solar Eadiations on Silver Chloride in the 
Presence of Hydrogen. By Jouniaux (Compt rend,^ 1901, 182, 
1658 — 1560. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 139). — When silver chloride 
surrounded by an atmosphere of hydrogen is exposed to the action of 
the sun's rays, the chloride is reduced and hydrogen chloride is pro- 
duced. When suitable amounts of the silver salt are employed and 
the exposure is continued for 18 months, practically the whole of the 
hydrogen is transformed into hydrogen chloride ; the velocity of reaction 
depends, however, very largely on the state of aggregation of the solid 
reagent. At the ordinary temperature, this mixture of silver salt and 
hydrogen is in stable equilibrium as long as it is kept in the dark, 
as under these conditions the reaction only sets in at about 250°. 

G-. T, M. 

Formation of Oceanic Salt Deposits, particularly of the 
Btassfurt Beds. XXII. G-ypsum and Anhydrite. II. The 
Soluble Anhydrite (CaSO^). By Jacobus H. van't Hopp, Willy 
Hinrichsen, and Fritz Weigert {SUzungsher. K, Freuss, Ahad, Jfm., 
1901, 570 — 678. Compare van't Hoff and Armstrong, Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 531). — By dehydration of gypsum at low temperatures, an anhydrous 
calcium sulphate is obtained which is fairly easily soluble and sets 
with great rapidity; thus there are two modifications of anhydrite. 
The temperature of transformation of gypsum into anhydrite is, con- 
trary to what might be expected, below 107° (loo, cit). This has been 
confirmed by a number of comparative vapour tension determinations, 
and a formula is deduced for the vapour tension of the system 
gypsum-anhydrite, showing its variation with the temperature. A 
small extrapolation of this formula gives 89° as the temperature of 
transformation of gypsum into anhydrite. At that temperature, 
therefore, the hydrate CaS 04 ,|-H 20 , is metastable. J. 0. P, 

Simultaneous presence of Barium and Sulphates in Mineral 
Waters. By P. Carles (J, Pharm., [vi], 13, 562 — 565), — In order to 
account for the simultaneous presence of barium and alkali sulphates 
in the mineral water of X6ris-les-Bains, the following experiment was 
made. A specimen of the barytes of the district (containing silico- 
fluoride) was boiled with twice its weight of sodium carbonate until 
partly converted into barium carbonate. The still alkaline paste was 
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then supersaturated with carbon dioxide under pressure and filtered 
after 12 hours. The perfectly clear filtrate, which contained sodium 
sulphate, deposited barium carbonate (together with strontium and 
calcium carbonates) when the excess of carbon dioxide was expelled by 
heating. It is therefore evident that alkali hydrogen carbonates in 
presence of an excess of carbon dioxide, are capable of bolding barium 
hydrogen carbonate in solution in the presence of soluble sulphates. 
The presence of lead in the same mineral water is most likely capable 
of a similar explanation. M. J. S. 

Barium Nitrite. By Kurt Arndt {Zeit. unofg, Ghem.^ 1901, 27, 
341 — 358). — A pure barium nitrite cannot be prepared from the 
commercial product which contains nitrate, as it is impossible to 
separate the nitrite and nitrate either by crystallisation from water or 
alcohol, or by fractional precipitation of the aqueous solution with 
alcohol. The usual methods of formation, namely, by heating barium 
nitrate, by saturating barium hydroxide with nitrous acid, and by 
reducing the nitrate with lead sponge, also yield an impure nitrite 
which cannot be purified. The pure nitrite is obtained by shaking 
silver nitrite, mixed with washed sand and water, with barium chloride 
and evaporating the filtrate on the water-bath. When the aqueous 
solution is crystallised at the ordinary temperature over sulphuric acid, 
it has the composition Ba(K 02 ) 2 ,H 20 j when crystallised at a higher 
temperature, it contains rather less water. It is soluble in its own 
weight of water, gives a colourless solution which is neiitral to litmus, 
and when dried is slightly decomposed with the formation of barium 
hydroxide. It melts at about 220®. Even after prolonged ignition, 
decomposition is not complete, the mass still containing a small 
quantity of nitrite. E. C. R, 

Cadmium Amalgams. By Hendrik W, Bakhuis Boozeboom 
[and Byl] {Ptoc. K, Ahad, Wetensch, Amsterdam^ 1901, 4, 1 — 5). — 
None of the liquid amalgams of cadmium solidifies completely at a 
constant temperature. Amalgams containing less than 67 per cent, 
of cadmium solidify to homogeneous mixed crystals of the mercury 
type, and those containing more than 77 per cent, solidify to homo- 
geneous mixed crystals of the cadmium type. It is shown that for the 
Weston cell to have a constant it is necessary for the amalgam 

forming the negative pole to contain rather more than 70 per cent, of 
cadmium. B, H. P. 

Thallium Chlorobromides. By Victor Thomas {Gompt. rend., 
1901, 132, 1487—1489. Compare this voL, ii, 60, 100, 159).— 
Bromine reacting with thallous chloride in the presence of neutral 
solvents, chloroform, or carbon tetrachloride, yields the chlorobromide, 
TlgClgBr^. When the solvent is capable of combining with the 
halogens, the chloride is transformed into the dibromide, TlBrg ; 
this transformation is complete when sufficient excess of bromine is 
employed dissolved in carbon disulphide. The additive product, 
TlClBr, is produced when bromine vapour is passed over thallous 
chloride, a similar result being obtained on gently heating the reagents 
in sealed tubes. G, T. M. 

37—2 
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Eesults of Chilling Copper-Tin Alloys. By Charles T. 
Heycogk and Eraistcis H. Neville {Froc. Eoy, Soc., 1901 , 68, 
171 — 178 ). — ^The results of a microscopical study of copper-tin alloys, 
and a discussion of the light thus thrown on the changes which take 
place when the alloys cool. The cooling curve for an alloy with 19 
atomic per cents, of tin was first obtained, and the points determined 
at which development of heat took place. On the basis of this curve, 
certain temperatures were selected at which the cooling alloy was 
suddenly chilled by immersion in water. In order to bring out the 
pattern, the chilled alloys, after being ground and polished, were 
slightly heated until the film of oxide formed was of a pale yellow 
colour. It seems that for alloys richer in copper than Cu3Sn, the 
parts which oxidise most rapidly and are therefore darkest in the 
yellow stage are the softer parts containing most copper. It is hardly 
possible to describe the observations made without the aid of the 
accompanying photographs. The authors find that the patterns of 
slowly-cooled copper-tin alloys are, until they have been confirmed 
by the examination of chilled portions, entirely misleading as to the 
separations which occur during solidification. The evidence for the 
existence of the compound CugSn will have to be revised. 

J. 0. P. 

Commercial Coppei' Oxide, By Paul Drawe {Zeit angew, 
Ghem,, 1901 , 14 , 686 — 587 ). — Commercial copper oxide as used in 
glass factories often contains appreciable amounts of cuprous oxide, 
which interferes with the development of the required colour. The 
percentages of cuprous and cupric oxides present are determined by treat- 
ment with dilute sulphuric acid ; the metallic copper which is deposited 
is removed, heated in a stream of hydrogen, and then dissolved in nitric 
acid, and the copper estimated by any of the ordinary methods. The 
copper sulphate in the filtrate from the finely divided metal is estimated 
by the aid of potassium thiocyanate, J. J. S. 

Action of a Metallic Hydroxide on Solutions of Salts of 
other Metals ; Basic Salts of Two Metals. By Albert Becoura 
{Gom2')t, rend,, 1901 , 132 , 1414 — 1416 ). — The author has investigated 
the action of freshly prepared cupric hydroxide on solutions of certain 
metallic sulphates at the ordinary temperature and when hot, and has 
obtained the following products : 

Zinc sulphate, when hot, a pale bluish-green compound, ZnS04,3Cu0 ; 
when cold, a pale blue compound, 7ZnS04,24Cu0. 

Cadmium sulphate, when hot, a pale blue compound, CdSO^pSCuO ; 
when cold, a bright blue compound, 6CdSO4,20CuO. 

Manganous sulphate, when hot, a grey-greencompound, MnS04,3Cu0; 
when cold, a green compound, MnSO^jMCuO. 

Cobalt sulphate, when hot, a pale greenish compound, CoSO^jSOuO ; 
when cold, a blue compound, OoS04,24CuO. 

Nickel sulphate, when hot, a pale greenish-blue compound, 
‘bNiSO^jlGCuO 3 when cold, a bright blue compound, NiSO4,20CuO. 

Cupric sulphate, whether hot or cold, a pal© green compound, 
GuSO4,'S0u0. 
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Except in the case of nickel, the products formed in the hot solu- 
tions are all of the same type, but those formed at the ordinary 
temperature vary considerably in type. 0. H, B. 

Action of a Metallic Oxide or Hydroxide on Solutions of 
Salts of other Metallic Radicles. By Paul Sabatiee {Oompt. 
rend,, 1901, 132, 1538 — 1540. Compare preceding abstract). — The 
author calls attention to his previous communications on this subject, 
and classifies the different modes of action between the metallic oxides 
or hydroxides and the salts of other metals dissolved in water (compare 
Abstr., 1897, ii, 26, 491, 553 ; 1899, ii, 654). G. T. M. 

Action of Mercuric Oxide on Aqueous Solutions of Metallic 
Saits. By A. Mailhe {Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1560 — 1563. Com- 
pare Sabatier, preceding abstract). — With manganous chloride solu- 
tion, recently precipitated mercuric oxide yields a precipitate of 
manganous hydroxide, which rapidly darkens owing to oxidation, the 
final product being a mixture of manganese oxychloride and manganic 
oxide. Mercuric oxide has no action on the sulphate, even after several 
months ; with the nitrate, it yields white, crystalline, hexagonal 
prisms having the composition Hg(]SrO.^)2,MnO,3H20 ; both varieties 
of mercuric oxide produce this result. The cadmium salts react simi- 
larly with mercuric oxide, the chloride giving an insoluble oxy-salfc, 
CdClgjCdOjTHgO, the nitrate yielding a crystalline basic double nitrate, 
Hg(N03)2,Cd0,3H20, whilst the sulphate remains unchanged. Lead 
chloride and mei'curic oxide interact, forming the basic chloride, 
HgC]2,2Pb0,2H20 ; lead nitrate, however, is not affected by the oxide. 

When mercuric oxide is added rapidly to a solution of ferrous 
chloride from which the air is excluded, a brown precipitate is formed 
consisting of a mixture of mercurous chloride and basic ferric chloride ; 
when the addition is carried out more slowly, the deposit consists 
entirely of the mercurous salt. The final result of the action of the 
oxide on a solution of ferrous sulphate is a yellow precipitate, consisting 
of a mixture of metallic mercury, mercurous sulphate, and basic ferric 
sulphate. Addition of mercuric oxide to ferric chloride solution yields 
an insoluble basic ferric chloride ; in the case of the sulphate, a yellow 
powder is thrown down, having the composition of turpeth mineral ; 
the nitrate yields the basic salt, Hg (1703)2, HgO,Il20. 

Basio Salts containing several Metallic Oxides. By Gustave 
ANDRfi {Compt. rend., 1901, 132, 1563. Compare preceding abstract). 
— In consequence of the communications on basic double salts recently 
put forward by Mailhe and Recoura, the author calls attention to his 
earlier researches on analogous compounds (Abstr., 1887, 446, 447 ; 
1888, 651). G. T. M. 

Modifications of Mercuric Iodide. By D. Dobroseeboef (./. 
Euss. Flips. Ghem. Soc., 1901, 33, 384 — 387). — ^The temperature at which 
red mercuric iodide is converted into the yellow modification has been 
found by Gernez (Abstr., 1900, ii, 141) to be 126®, It is, however, 
observed that the yellow variety sometimes remains for a long time at 
the ordinary temperature without change, whilst the red form keeps 
its colour at temperatures at which transformation is possible. The 
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colour of fioliitioiis of mercuric iodide in organic solvents is yelloWj and 
the yellow form is also deposited from these solutions, the colour only 
changing to red after some time. It would hence appear that in solu- 
tion the iodide exists in the same form as it does in the state of 
vapour, namely, the yellow orthorhombic modification j and that the 
transformation temperature is considerably lowered by solvents. 
When potassium iodide and a mercuric salt are mixed in solution, the 
precipitate is at first yellow, and it is hence probable that when a 
double salt of mercuric iodide is decomposed by water, the yellow 
variety is first precipitated but is converted into the red form so 
rapidly as to escape observation. On cooling red mercuric iodide by 
means of solid carbon dioxide, a gradual but complete transformation 
into the yellow modification takes place. The reason of this change is 
not clear, since the transfox'mation of the yellow into the red variety 
of the iodide is accompanied by a development of 3*0 Cal. T. H. P. 

Double Salts of Mercuric Iodide with the Iodides of Nickel 
and Cobalt. By D. Dobrosekdofp (/. Euss. Fhys. Chem» Soc., 1901, 
33, 303 — 309). — The compound^ Nil2,2Hgl2,6H20, is obtained in the 
form of dirty green, prismatic, hygroscopic prisms, %vhich are decom- 
posed, by water or by grinding, into dirty grayish-green, drusy, crys- 
talline masses having the composition Nil2,Hgl2,6H20 ; the latter salt, 
which is soluble in alcohol, ether, or acetone, is not decomposed by 
water, and on warming mercuric iodide is evolved. 

The salt Col2,2Hgl2,6H20, has also been pi’epared, and forms dirty 
red, regular oetahedra, which are soluble in alcohol or acetone, and are 
decomposed by the action of water or by grinding, yielding crystals of 
the composition CoIo,IIgIoj6HoO, which are not attacked by water. 

^ ^ T. H. P. 

Types of Double Salts of Mercuric Iodide with Iodides of 
Metals of different Valencies. By D. Dobroseedoff {/. Euss, 
Phys, GJmn, Soc., 1901, 33, 387 — 392). — All the double salts of mer- 
curic iodide, with other metallic iodides investigated up to the present, 
may be regarded as derived from one or other of the acids having the 
formulae HHgl3 and li^Hgl^. The salts of the former acid are de- 
composed by water, half of the mercuric iodide they contain being 
precipitated, and the corresponding salt of the acid H^HgT.i formed 
(compare preceding abstract). It has also been found that hot concen- 
trated hydriodic acid dissolves mercuric iodide, giving a solution of the 
composition PIHgIg, and this, when sufficiently diluted with water, 
deposits Hgig, leaving in solution the acid ; the compound 

HHgIg, which separates from solution in yellow needles, also decom- 
poses in this way on standing in the air. No compounds of mercuric 
iodide with iodides of trivalent metals are as yet known, T. H. P. 

Double Nitrates of Quadrivalent Cerium and of Thorium, 
By Bichaeb Jos. Mbyer and Eicbard Jacoby {Eeit. anorg. Gkem., 
1901, 2T, 359 — 389, Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 597).-— Basic ceric 
nitrate, C6(N03)3*0H,3H20, crystallises from solutions' containing 
:'e€ilcium nitrate in beautiful, red needles ; when dissolved in water, it 
yields ,an: acid, yellow solution, which gradually undergoes hydrolysis 
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and becomes almost colourless, .the colour being regenerated on the 
addition of nitric acid ; this hydrolysis takes place quickly when the 
solution is heated. A freshly prepared solution of the salt is at once 
reduced by hydrogen peroxide with evolution of oxygen, but a hydro- 
lysed solution is at first coloured dark red owing to the formation of 
higher oxidation products, and then is gradually reduced. 

The double nitrates of the formula K'2Ce(ISr03)g are well crystallised, 
red salts, similar in appearance to the dichromates ; they are very 
hygroscopic, show the same phenomena as ceric nitrate in aqueous 
solution, and are best prepared in the presence of nitric acid. The 
following salts are described. The ammonium salt, 
crystallises in the monoclinic system ^ : <3 = 2*4668 : 1 : 2*3901 ; 
/3=129°52']. The potassium^ rubidium^ and ccesium salts are also 
described, and crystallise without water. The magnesium^ zinc, 
nickel, cohalt, and manganese salts crystallise with SllgO, are very 
easily oxidised, must be prepared in the presence of strong nitric acid, 
crystallise in dark red or brown crystals, are decomposed when dis- 
solved in water, and do not lose their water of crystallisation when 
dried over sulphuric acid. 

Double nit7'ates of thorimn nitrate, Hho potassium salt, 'K 2 Th.(NO^)Q, 
crystallises from solution in dilute nitric acid at 80° in long prisms, 
and is hygroscopic. The salt ElTh(N03)5, 91120 crystallises from 
neutral or faintly acid solutions when evaporated over sulphuric acid 
or potassium hydroxide, in thin, lustrous leaflets, is hygroscopic, and 
effiorescesnn the desiccator. The salt H3K3Th(N03)io,4H20 crystal- 
lises from nitric acid of sp. gr. above 1 ‘2 on evaporation over sulphuric 
acid and potassium hydroxide in large, transparent crystals, rapidly 
effloresces on exposure to air, and gives ofl all the free nitric acid and 
water when warmed. The sodium salt, NaTh(N^03)5,9H20, resembles 
the potassium salt. The am^nonium salt, ]SrH4Th(N03)5,5Il20, is ob- 
tained from solutions of nitric acid up to sp. gr. T25 ; the salt, 
(NH,)2Th(N03)„, from solutions in stronger acid. The isomorphous 
mixture, (K,NH4)2Th(N03)g, is obtained by adding ammonium nitrate 
to a solution of the salt £[3X3(^03)4^,41100. The 7'uhidium salt, 
Eb,Th(N03),„ and the cmsimn salt, <Js2Th(X03)Q, are also described. 
The magnesium salt, MgTh(X03)g,8H20, forms colourless, monoclinic 
crystals [<x : 6 : c= T0251 : 1 : 0*8640 ; /? = 119°!'], is very hygroscopic, 
effloresces in the desiccator, and- is decomposed when heated with evo* 
iution of water and nitric acid. The zinc salt, with 8H2O, is monoclinic 
[«: 5 = 1*0437 : 1 ; j8=118°36']. The nickel, cobalt, mangamse 
salts crystallise with 8H2O. E. 0. B. 

Europium, a new Element. By Eugene Demae^ay (CompL 
rend,, 1901, 132, 1484 — 1486. Compare Ahstr,, 1900, ii, 481). — The 
oxide of the new element europium, (Eu = 151 approx.), has been 
obtained so pure that it does not give any indication of the samarium 
spectra, and exhibits only faint traces of the strongest of the 
gadolinium lines. The anomalous ray referred by Crookes to the 
meta-element, Ss, of the samarium group, seems to he the inost 
characteristic line of the new element's fluorescent spectifum, whilst 
the reversion spectrum exhibits the line 23^ of Lecoq de Boisbaudran. 
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Traces of tlie new oxide, mixed with calcium sulphate and rendered 
fluorescent in the vacuum tube, yield a brilliant speetrum, the wave- 
lengths of lines of which have been measured and tabulated* The 
reversion and absorption spectra have already been described. 

G. T. M. 

Aluminium and Magnesium Alloys. By Octave Boxjdoxjari) 
[CompL rend., 1901, 132, 1325' — 1327). — The determination of the 
melting points of mixtures of aluminium and magnesium effected by 
means of Le Chateliei^’s ther“mo~electric couple shows that there are two 
points of maximum (455^ and 462°) and three of minimum solubility 
(356% 445% and 432°) in mixtm^es containing from 10 to 20 per 
cent, of aluminium. The two maxima indicate the existence of two 
compounds, AlMgg and AlMg. Starting from pure aluminium and 
gradually adding magnesium, it is found that the fragility of the 
mixture increases continuously, reaching a maximum when the metals 
are in equal proportions ; this alloy is so friable that it may be broken 
between the fingers and pulverised in a porcelain mortar. As the 
amount of magnesium increases from this point onwards, the fragility 
diminishes, G. T. Ml 

Aluminium Alloys. Compounds of Aluminium and Molyb- 
denum. By LIion Guillet (Compt. rend,, 1901, 132, 1322 — 1325). — 
The author employs the method already indicated (this voL, ii, 388) in 
preparing alloys of aluminium and molybdenum. The alloy Al^Mo forms 
lamellar crystals, and is formed together with AlMo, which separates 
in fibrous needles. The substance AI^Mo is also obtained in crystalline 
aggregates. These crystals are all decomposed by concentrated acids, 
but are not attacked by boiling water’. The dross which accompanies 
these crystalline products when treated with aqua regia yields well- 
defined 'crystals varying in comjrosition. These substances are being 
investigated. G. T. M. 

Manganese Compounds. II. Manganic Acetate and Man- 
ganese Alums. By Ojdin T. Oheistknsen {Zeit, miorg, Clmn,, 1901, 
27, 321 — 340 ; Abstr,, 1900, ii, 596). — Hydrated manganese peroxide 
is easily obtained by the action of potassium permanganate on a warm 
solution of manganous acetate. Hydrated manganomanganic oxide is 
prepared by triturating the hydrated peroxide with a warm solution of 
manganous chloride mixed with ammonium chloride and an excess of 
ammonia. 

Manganic acetate is obtained by treating undried, hydrated maiigaiio- 
manganic oxide with acetic acid at the ordinary temperature, or by the 
action of potassium permanganate on manganous acetate in the presence 
of acetic acid. It can be recrystallised from warm acetic acid, and 
when treated with oxalic acid in the presence of potassium acetate 
gives a beautiful, i-ed coloration which is due to the formation of a 
potassium manganic oxalate. 

^ From manganic acetate, the manganese alnms are easily prepared by 
dissolving it in sulphuric acid and then adding the alkali sulphate also 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, but it is necessary to cool the solution at 
-2 — 5° or better at —20 — 25% Csesium, rubidium, potassium, and 
ammonium' manganese alums are described* They are very ..unstable ; 
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the potassium and ammonium salts decompose at the ordinary tem- 
perature, and the csesium salt, which is the most stable, at 40^. The 
potassium and ammonium alums cannot, therefore, b© obtained by 
Mitscheriich^s method, which yields only a double sulphate of ammon- 
ium and manganese containing less than 24 H 2 O. E. 0. K. 

New Method of preparing Ferrous Oxide. By Jules 
{Bull, SoG, GMm.f 1901, [iii], 25, 615 — 617). — It is generally stated 
that an amalgam of iron is unstable, and easily decomposes into mer- 
cury and iron ,* this is not correct, for the decomposition depends on 
the conversion of the iron into ferrous oxide and- does not take place 
in a vacuum or in an atmosphere of an inert gas. The oxide formed 
was analysed, and an experiment is also described in which the increase 
in weight of a piece of amalgam containing 35*72 per cent, of iron was 
found in six days to correspond with the oxidation of 96*54 per cent, 
of the iron ; the oxide takes fire at about 350^ and burns to magnetic 
oxide. T. M. L. 

Cobalt Sulphide. By W. Heez {Eeit, anorg. Cliem.i 1901, 27, 
390 — 392). — Cobalt sulphide, prepared by precipitating a solution of 
cobalt nitrate with ammonium sulphide and washing by decantation 
with water, is, when freshly prepared, soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid (iVy2) with evolution of hydrogen sulphide. When allowed to 
remain exposed to the air, it is partially converted into sulphate, and 
when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid is partially soluble without 
any evolution of hydrogen sulphide ; the remainder of the sulphide has, 
however, apparently polymerised, and is now insoluble. E. 0. R. 

Electrolytic Chromium. By Jules {Bull, Boc, Chun,, 

1901, [iii], 25, 617 — 618). — Metallic chromium is I'eadily deposited in 
a steel -grey form on a platinum cathode from a solution of crystalline 
chromic chloride acidified with hydrogen chloride, or in a silver-white 
form by electrolysing a solution containing chromium and potassium 
chlorides in the proportion CrCl 3 : 3KCI ; the current density was 0'15 
ampere per sq. cm., and the pressure 8 volts. The metal is not attacked 
by concentrated sulphuric acid, nitric acid, or potassium hydroxide. 

T. M. Jj, 

A new Oxide of Chromium, CrO. By Jules Fi'ieIik {Bull Boc, 
Gkm,, 1901, [iii], 25, 619 — 620). — The oxide €rO is obtained as a 
black powder by the oxidation of chromium amalgam exposed to air. 
It has a constant composition, and when dissolved in hydrogen chloride 
liberates an amount of hydrogen corresponding with the equation 
3CrO -f 8HC1 = CrOlj + 2 CrGT 3 + SII^O + Ho 5 when struck with a pestle 
or when heated in air, it inflames and burns to the green oxide ; it is 
not changed by heating in a vacuum ; it is insoluble in nitric acid or 
dilute sulphuric acid, but dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a blue 
solution, which becomes green on the addition of nitric acid. 

T. M, L, 

A new Hydrate of Chromium Sesquioxide, CrgOgjHgO. By 
Jules JM&e {Bull Bog, CMm,, 1901, [iii], 25, 620---622).»---By the 
electrolysis of neutral solutions of chromic chloride, a brown substance 
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is produced, which Bunsen (Ami, Fhys. Ghem,^ 1854, 91, 619) regarded 
as having 'the formul® Cr^O^ or Cr^O^ ; experiments are now described 
to show that this is a hydrate, CrgOgjH^O ; when heated in air or in a 
vacuum, It glows at about 400°, gives off water, and is converted into 
the green oxide. T, M. L. 

Clirominm Nitride. By Jules. FiiR-^E (Bull. Soc. Chim,, 1901, [iii], 
25, 618).— -Chromium nitride, CrN (Briegleb and Geuther, Annaleuy 
1862, 123, 239), can be prepared in a pure state by heating pyrophoric 
chromium, obtained by distilling an amalgam at a temperature below 
350°, in a current of nitrogen or ammonia gas ; it is insoluble in 
hydrochloric acid, nitric acid, and aqua regia. T. M. L. 

New Hydrate of Normal Sodium Chromate. By Heinrich 
Balicowski (Ber.,^ 1901, 34, 1947— 1950).— The salt Na2Cr04,6H2q 
was obtained accidentally from the mother liquors of a solution out of 
which the salt Na2Cr04,4H20, had been crystallised. It crystallised 
in triclinic plates and further crops were obtained by seeding saturated 
solutions of sodium chromate with it. The solubilities of the salt be- 
tween 17° and 27° are plotted, and compared with the solubilities of the 
tetra- and deca-hydrates. B. H. 

Uranium Amalgam and Pyrophoric XJranitim. By Jules 
Fer33B {Bull Boc. Chwi,,^ 1901, [hi], 25, 622 — 623). — Uranium amal- 
gam is very readily oxidised, but can be prepared by electrolysing 
uranoiis chloride in a divided cell ; on distilling off the mercury at 
241 — 242°, a residue of metallic uranium is left, which inflames 
spontaneously in the air. T. M. L. 

Csesium-Aiitimonious Fluorides and other Double Haloids 
of Antimony. By Horace L. Wells and F. J. Metzger (Amer. J, 
Sci-i 1901, [iv], 11, 451 — 456). — Several double fluorides of csosiuia 
and antimony were obtained by mixing varying proportions of solutions 
of caesium fluoride and antimony fluoride, prepared by treating the 
respective carbonate and oxide with hydrofluoric acid. The salt 
CBF,2SbFg, crystallises in beautiful, transparent needles, the salt 
CsF,3SbFg, in stout, transparent prisms, and the salt 4CsF,7Bbl?g (%\ in 
transparent plates ; the salt CsF,BbFg, obtained when the csesium 
fluoride is in excess, crystallises in square prisms, and the salt 
20sF,SbFg, obtained when a large excess of csesium fluoride is present, 
in x^homhic prisms. The cmsium antimonious iodide^ 3CsI,2Sbl3, occurs 
in two modifications, one of which is brick-red in colour and apparently 
octahedral in form, whilst the other is yellow and occurs in tiiin, 
hexagonal plates. An indefinite cmsium antimonic Jluofide, 
CsITjBbF^jOH, is also described, and crystallises in bundles of 
transparent needles. R. H. P. 

Gold and Silver Alloys and other materials obtained from 
Egyptian Tombs. By Marcellin P. E. Berthelot (Compt. rend., 
1901, 132, 1282 — 1286. Compare this voL, ii, 25). — This communi- 
cation contains a further account of the analytical researches made on 
gold and silver alloys and other antique objects taken from Egyptian 
tombs of various epochs. The data obtained are, however, not suffi- 
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cionfc to permit of generalisations being made connecliiiig tlie composition 
of tile alloys with tiie date of their mannfacture. G. T. M. 

Metals of Ancient Egypt : Study of a Metallic Slieatli and 
its Inscriptions, By Maecelmn P. E. Berthelot (Ann. Ghim. 
Fhya.^ 1901, [vii], 23, 5 — 32). — This communication is chiefly of 
ai’clneological interest : the presence of an alloy containing platinum, 
iridium, and gold amongst the materials forming the sheath has 
been previously indicated (compare this voL, ii, 318). G. T. M. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Gold and Silver Tellnrides from the Kalgoorli© District 
(Western Australia). By Adolthe Carnot (Oompt rend., 1901, 
132, 1298 — 1302). — Analyses of samples of tellurides taken from the 
Lake Yiew Consols and Great Boulder Proprietary mines, show that 
the following mineral species are present : Sylvanite, (Au,Ag)Te 2 , 
calaverite, corresponding with the preceding substance but less crys- 
talline, and containing a smaller proportion of silver, kalgooi'lite, 
(Au, Ag,Hg) 2 Te, and a new sesquitelluride, coolgardite, (An, Ag,Hg) 2 Te 3 , 
containing very variable proportions of gold and silver, the metals re- 
placing each other isomorphously. These minerals also contain small 
quantities of copper, nickel, iron, and antimony, and their percentage 
compositions are tabulated. G-, T. M. 

Mohawkite. By Joseth W. Bichaebs (Amer. J. ScLt 1901, [iv], 
11 , 457 — 458). — Koenig has recently given the name mohawkite to a 
niokeliferous and cobaltiferous variety of domeykite, (Ou,Ni,Co) 3 As, 
from the Mohawk mine, Michigan (this vol, ii, 108). The same name 
liad, however, been previously used by Ledoux (Eng. Min. J., 1900, 69, 
414), for a similar [probably the same] mineral from the same mine to, 
which ho gave the formula Gu^As. The latter formula was doubted 
by Koenig, but is confirmed by the present author, who proposes the 
name kdouxite for a mineral having this composition. The results of 
his analysis are : 

Cu. Oo. Ni. Fa As. Total. Sp. gr. 

70*8 .6*4 trace 0*0 [22*8] 100*0 8*07 

L. L 8 . 

Microlite from Finland. By Abolp Erik Korbenskiolb (Jahrh. 
Min., 1901, i, Eef. 352 5 from Gedk Edr. Fork, 1899, 21 , 639).— In- 
distinct crystals of ixiolite and skogbolite from Skogbdle, Kimito, 
Finland, are coated with a yellowish-brown, crystalline layer, 0*5 mm. 
thick, of microlite. Analysis of this gave : 

Loss OB 

Ta.,Ofi. CaO. FeO. ignition. Total. Sp. gr. 

72*16 1*96 14*23 4*79 0*14 0*11 93*39 5*65^ 
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The deficiency of 6*61 per cent, probably represents alkalis and 
fluorine. L. J. S. 

Calcareous Concretions of Kettle Point, Ontario. By 
Beginalb a. Daly {J, Geol.,, 1900, 8, 135 — 150). — A description is 
given of the large spherical concretions which occur in bituminous 
shale at Kettle Point, at the southern end of Lake Huron. They con- 
sist of radially crystallised calcium carbonate, and show also a concen- 
tric structure. Analysis of a darker brown ball gave : GaCOg, 88*42 ; 
MgCOg, 2*99 ; PegOg, 0*71 ; insol. in hydrochloric acid (SiO^), 4*25 ; 
hydrocarbons and water, 3*23 = 99*60. The mode of origin of the con- 
cretions is discussed, and the local deformation of the shale around the 
balls is attributed to the change in volume when the material was 
deposited from solution. L. J. S. 

Natural History of Marl, By Charles A. Davis (J. GeoL^ 
1900, 8, 485 — 497). — Aquatic plants are frequently encrusted with 
mineral matter, especially calcium carbonate. The absorption of 
cai'bon dioxide and the liberation of oxygen by the plant causes the 
deposition of calcium carbonate from a solution of calcium hydrogen 
carbonate. A sample of cJiara dried at 100*^ gave on analysis : GaOOg, 
76*00; MgOOg, 2*359; Fe 203 ,Al 20 g, 0*722 ; insoluble in hydrochloric 
acid, 11*19 (consisting of combustible and volatile matter, 9*243; 
silica, 1*787; undetermined, 0*1 60); soluble organic matter by difference, 
9*279 per cent. On these grounds, it is suggested that many im- 
portant deposits of marl may have been formed by the agency of 
aquatic plants and especially char a. In an accompanying paper 
{ibid,, 498 — 503) by the same author, a description is given of a small 
lake in Michigan where marl is now being deposited in this way. 

L. J. S. 

Alumina present in Mineral Waters. By F. Parmentier 
{Gompt rend,, 1901, 132, 1332 — 1333). — The majority of the mineral 
waters from central France (Yichy) contain notable quantities of 
alumina, although former analyses have not indicated the presence of 
this substance. When these waters lose their carbon dioxide, precipit- 
ates of crystallised calcium and magnesium carbonates are formed, and 
finally, when the gas has almost entirely disappeared, a deposit of 
alumina is produced containing variable quantities of ferric oxide. 
The addition of lime water to these, waters produces a white turbidity 
which after a time partly disappears. This precipitate consists of 
calcium and magnesium carbonates mixed with alumina, the carbonates 
redissolve in the excess of carbonic acid present, whilst the alumina 
undergoes polymerisation, and gradually collects together as a deposit 
consisting of closely united filaments. Q, T. M, 

Analysis of Bed Rain Deposit, which fell in Victoria, 
Australia, December 26, 1896. By Thomas L. Phipsok {Ghem, 
News, 1901, 83, 253). — The deposit consisted of exceedingly small 
grains of various colours, many being fiat or tabular with irregular 
edges ; it was very slightly, if at all, magnetic. When treated with 
hydrochloric acid, it neither effervesced nor evolved chlorine. 
Analysis yielded the following numbers per cent. ; Water, 9*09 ; 
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organic matter^ 5'21 ; soluble in hydrochloric acid, 8 ‘00 (containing 
Al20t^, SiOg, and TiOg, 4*61 ; CaO, MgO, HagO, KgO, and traces 
of JSTi and 00, 3*39). Insoluble in hydrochloric acid, 77*70 (containing 
SiOg, 50*99; FegO.^ and AlgO.,, 16*40; OaO, 0*21; NagO, KgO, and 
trace of LigO, 10*i0). Before the blow-pipe and in composition the 
insoluble portion resembles felspar. D. A. L. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Respiration in Annelids. By BouNiiton (Gompt. rmd., 1901, 
132, 1348 — 1351). — The amount of carbon dioxide produced per unit 
of time by the aquatic worm Sph-ogTajylm^ was taken as a measure of 
its respiratory activity. Under constant conditions, tliis does not vary 
greatly in the same animals, but it can adapt itself to changes in their 
surroundings. With an equal weight of small and large animals, 
respiration is more active in the former ; this is no doubt connected 
with a greater surface area. If the gills are removed, the amount of 
gas produced sinks by a quarter, but in a few hours returns to the 
normal. If the skin is vaselined, the amount of gas again falls, but 
returns to the normal some hours later. If the temperature of the 
water is raised within moderate limits, I’espiration is slightly more 
active. Light has no influence. W. D. H. 

Influence of Boric Acid and Borax on Metabolism in 
Children. By Francis W. Tunnicliffe and Otto Rosenheim { J . Ilyg^t 
1901, i, 186 — 201), — A series of experiments on children, which seek 
to show that boric acid and borax are practically harmless. 

A. S. G-rDnbaum {Brit. M&d. 1901, i, 1337) criticises Timnicliffe 
and Rosenheim's work. The experiments are few, each lasted only 12 
days, and tlie children, selected are above the age when milk is the 
staple artiiile of diet. The fact tliat tlie boric acid and borax are 
rapidly excreted by the kidneys is evidence of their poisonous 
character. W. B. II. 

Influence of Formaldehyde on the Metabolism of Children* 
By Francis W. Tunnicliffk and Otto Rosenheiiu (,/. Ilyg., 1901, 
i, 321—366). — 'The experiments wore made on children in a way 
similar to those previously recorded with borax (preceding abstract). 
The children were three in number, aged 2|, 4, and 5 years respectively. 
The normal course of metabolism was compared with that occurring during 
a limited period (7 to 14 days) when small quantities of formaldehyde 
were added to the diet. The general health was not affected, but there 
is a diminution of phosphorus and fat assimilation. In one child who 
was weakly, the nitrogenous assimilation was also injuriously affected. 
There was no intestinal antiseptic action, and the bad effects of the 
drug are attributed to its effect on pancreatic digestion. 


W. B. H 
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Influence of LeoitMns in the "Egg in Nutritive Exchanges. 
By Alexandbe Desceez and A. Zaicy {GonipL Tend,, 1901, 132, 
1512 — 1514). — ^Tii© lecithins of the fowPs egg increase the appetite of 
animals which receive them either by the mouth or under the skin. 
These animals rapidly increase in weight. Urea, total urinary nitro- 
gen, and the coefficient of utilisation of nitrogen are increased, but the 
phosphoric acid in the urine is diminished. W, B. H. 

[Dietary Studies.] By Haeey S. G-rindley, J, L. Sammis, E. E. Ladd, 
Isabel Beviee, and Elizabeth C. Sprague (G.^.A. Dept Agfio, Bull., 
1900, 91, 1 — 42), — Statistics are given of the dietaries in certain 
public institutions for men and for women. Particular attention is 
paid to cost, nutritive value, and the amount of waste, 

W. D. H. 

The Pat-splitting Ferment of the Stomach. By Eeanz 
VoLHARD {Glieni. Gentr.f 1901, i, 1296 — 1297 ; from Beit. Min. Med., 
42, 414 — 429). — The mucous membrane of the fundus of the stomach 
secretes a fat-splitting enzyme, which can be extracted with glycerol. 
It is weakened and eventually destroyed by pepsin-hydrochloric acid. 

W. D. H. 

Hippuric Acid Metabolism in Man. By Carl Lewix {Ghem. 
CentT., 1901, i, 1297 ; from Zeit. Uin. Med., 42, 371 — 397). — A healthy 
man secretes daily from 0*1 to 0*3 gram of hippuric acid. This 
amount is increased by feeding on dextrose, by increase in intestinal 
putrefaction, or by administration of foods rich in nuclein, such as sweet- 
bread, this being, however, attributed to the increase of putrefaction in 
the intestines, since nucleic acid does not produce the effect. In gout 
and diabetes, the amount is normal ; in febrile conditions, in kidney 
disease, and in perityphlitis the amount of hippuric acid rises, 

W. D. H. 

Presence of Carbon Monoxide in the Blood. By Maurice 
Nicloux {Gompt rend., 1901, 132, 1501 — 1504), — The presence of 
small amounts of [carbon monoxide has been shown in the blood of 
anaesthetised animals, in the blood of normal dogs, and in the Paris 
atmosphere. It is now stated that this gas (0*11 c.c. in 100 c.c. of 
blood) occurs in the blood of animals Just born. This observation 
appears to relate to human beings, but there is no clear statement on 
this point. W. D. H. 

Blood of Animals deprived of their Suprarenals. By Isaac 
Levin (Amer. J. Physiol., 1901, 5, 358 — 361. Compare this voL, 
ii, 256). — The results of the experiments show that the suprarenal 
gland not only forms an internal secretion, but is also excretory. It 
is strange that the blood of such animals and suprarenal extracts both 
raise the blood pressure i it may, however, be that the two materials 
are in other respects antagonistic. W. D. H, 

Presence and Localisation of Iodine in the Leucocytes of 
Normal Blood. By Henri Stassano and Paul Bouroet (Gompt 
rend., 1901, 132, 1587 — 1589. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 555).— An 
examination of blood drawn from a dog as rapidly as possible, and 
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either defibrinated or treated with sodium oxalate^ shows that the 
iodine present is contained solely in the degradation products of the 
leucocytes. The red corpuscles, when completely freed from leucocytes, 
contain no trace of this element. G, T. M. 

Rhythmic Activity of the CBsophagus, By Pbecy G, Stiles 
(Amer. J, FhysioL, 1901, 5, 338 — 357), — The action of various salts, 
interpreted by the ionic theory, is described in connection with the 
rhythm of the isolated oesophagus of the frog. Sodium is essential, 
but by itself sodium chloride is depressant. The simultaneous presence 
of calcium and potassium is also necessary ; a stimulating r6le is assigned 
to calcium, and an inhibiting one to potassium. W, D. H, 

A new form of Muscular Irritability, By Jacques Loeb 
(Amer, J. Pliydol,^ 1901, 5, 362 — 373). — Certain salt solutions (1 gram- 
mol. in 8 or 10 litres) bring about an apparently new form of irritability 
in muscles, which is termed ^ contact irritability,' A muscle which 
has been treated in this way will contract powerfully when it passes 
from the salt solution to air, carbon dioxide, oil, sugar solution, &c., or 
from solutions of glycerol or sugar to air. The salts which act in this 
way are with one exception sodium salts, the anions of which are capable 
of precipitating calcium ; they are sodium fluoride, carbonate, oxalate, 
citrate, tartrate, and disodium hydrogen phosphate. If the nerve 
alone is put into one of these solutions, the muscle begins to twitch 
and finally goes into tetanus; the contraction ceases when the nerve 
is removed from the solution. The salts or their ions do not directly 
stimulate the nerve, but only modify or increase its irritability, for 
when the same nerve is brought into contact with any solid or liquid 
body, the muscle resumes its contractions, whilst these gradually cease 
or diminish when the nerve is again surrounded with air. It is 
regarded as possible that alterations of motor and sensory reactions 
in neurotic patients may be due to ionic action. W. B. H. 

Rigor in Prog's Muscles. By N. M. Stevens (A??ier. J. Physiol.^ 
1901, 5, 374 — 386). --From experiments on the frog's gastrocnemus, 
the following conclusions are drawn : the energy of rigor contraction 
decreases rapidly with decrease of temperature, being very slight at 
or below 20^. The energy of secondary heat contractions at 50 — 63^^ 
is less than that of ordinary Hgor contraction at 20*^. A muscle 
undergoing heat rigor does more work when it contracts against a 
spring than when it is after loaded " (200 grams). The fact that 
complete rigor at 20° entirely cuts out the first heat contraction at 
37—45°, but not that at 60 — 63° indicates that mortis involves 
coagulation of soluble myogen fibrin, but not of myosin or myogen. 
The fact that immersion of the muscle in chloretone solution (OT to 
0*5 per cent.) produces a similar contraction, indicates that chloretone 
coagulates soluble myogen fibrin, but not the other protelds. A slight 
contraction produced by weak chloretone solution is compensated by a 
proportionately greater secondary heat contraction, as in the case of 
slight rigor mortis contractions (Brodie and Richardson), The action 
of chloretone is very definite and constant as compared with that of 
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potassium thiocyaDate, The nomenclature of the muscle proteids is 
that introduced by von Flirth, W. D. II. 

Origin of Iodine in the Organism, By Parr Bouecet (Compk 
rmd.j 1901, 132, 1364 — 1366). — The amount of iodine in various 
foods was examined. Yegetable food is the main source of iodine in 
the animal body, and the greater part of this element is returned 
again by the excretions to complete the biological cycle. 

W. D. H. 

Osseo-mucoid. By P. B. Hawk and William J. Gtes {Amer. 

Physiol.^ 1901, 5, 387 — 425. Compare this voL, ii, 298). — Lime 
water extracts from ossein, prepared from partly decalcified ribs and 
femora of the ox, a substance having the characters of mucin and 
chondromucoid : it is termed osseo-mucoid. This shows, contrary to 
Young's deduction, that in ossification the connective tissue matrix is 
not completely removed. Variations in percentage composition in- 
dicate the probability that two or more glucoproteids exist in bone. The 
four analyses showing the most concordant results give the following 
avGi^age percentages : 0, 47*07 ; H, 6*69 * N, 11*98 ; S, 2*41 ; 0, 31*85. 
Phosphorus is absent. Between 1 and 1*6 per cent, of the sulphur 
may be split off as sulphuric acid on boiling with dilute hydrochloric 
acid. The energy liberated on oxidation of mucin substances is less 
than that for any form of proteid except fibroin. W. D. H. 

Absorption and Secretion. By Max. Oker-Blom {FJiiigePs 
ATchi% 1901, 85, 543 — 575). — ^This is the fifth of a series of papers 
on the physico-chemical relationships of animal tissues and juices^. 
The importance of osmotic pressure and kataphoresis in the phenomena 
of absoi'ption and secretion is pointed put at considerable length and 
with experimental data. W. I). Ii. 

Bile of Polar Animals. I. Bile of the Polar Bear. By Olop 
Hammarsten (7Aem., 1901, 32, 435 — 466), — Specimens 

of bile from polar bears were collected on certain Arctic expedi- 
tions, and received in alcohol. Numerous analytical details are given. 
The principal pigment is a brownish-yellow one which does not give 
Gmelin's reaction or any spectroscopic bands; it was found also in 
gall stones from these animals. There are also small quantities of 
bilirubin and urobilin. Particular attention is drawn to the presence 
of an unknown organic substance, which is reducing and rich in sul- 
phur, to the presence in large quantities of a lecithin-lik© material 
2 ‘ich in phosphorus, to the absence of glycocholic acid, and to the 
relatively high percentage of sulphates in the ash. W. .D, H. 

Composition of a Liquid obtained by Tapping. By F. Mal- 
m:^jac {J, Pharm,^ 1901, [vi], 13, 459 — 460). — A liquid (890 c.c.) ob- 
tained by tapping a patient in the tenth intercostal space gave the 
following results on analysis, in grams per litre. Sp. gr. 1*013 ; 
reaction distinctly alkaline. Sodium chloride, 6*6 ; phosphoric acid, 
0*08 ; acetone, 0*206 ; urea, 2*5 ; total proteids, 25*432, of which 
23*304 was ' serum-albumin. Urobilin was also present in large 
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amount ; also a few pus globules, Alcoliol, aldehyde, iiiie acid, globu- 
lin, peptones, sugar, bile, indican, and blood were absent. The liquid 
bad no odour ; its colour resembled that of cofEee, M. J. S, 

Use of Silicotungstic Acid as a Beagent for the Alkaloids 
in Urine ; Variations in Alkaloxdal Nitrogen. By H. Guille- 
MAUD {GornpL rend.f 1901, 132, 1438 — 1440). — The alkaloids in 
urine are readily precipitated in the form of an amorphous, rose 
coloured powder, by silicotungstic acid in presence of hydrochloric 
acid after removal of proteids. The precipitate contains creatinine, 
xanthic bases, a yellow, amorphous, alkaloidal colouring matter, a 
non-crystallisable substance which seems to form the non-dialysable 
basic part of urine, and a volatile substance which has a strong 
odour of urine and forms a soluble crystallisable platinichloride. 
The nitrogen may be estimated before precipitation with the silico- 
"tungstic acid, and in the precipitate, and thus the ratio of alkaloidal 
nitrogen and total nitrogen is ascertained. The total amount and the 
relative amount of “ alkaloidal nitrogen” eliminated in 24 hours by a 
normal subject varies considerably with the diet, and is highest with a 
flesh diet and lowest with a milk diet. In fehiile diseases, even on a 
milk diet, there is a marked increase in the absolute and relative 
amounts of alkaloidal nitrogen eliminated. In Bright’s disease, on 
the other hand, the figures are considerably below the normal, but can 
be brought back to normal by a milk diet. In diabetes, the figures 
are below normal, whilst in diseases of the nervous centres they are 
usually much above normal. In other chronic maladies, such as 
syphilis, chronic rheumatism, chlorosis, tbc., there are no definite 
deviations from the normal. 0. H. B, 

Behaviour of Pentoses, especially /-Arabinose, in the Animal 
Body. By Eenst Salkowski {Zeit. physioL Chem,, 1901, 32, 393 — 412). 
— The experiments described chiefly relate to ^“arabinose. This sub- 
stance is well absorbed in rabbits, and about 18 per cent, of it passes 
unchanged into the urine. It causes, more or less, an accumulation of 
glycogen in the liver. There is, however, no ground for supposing 
that the glycogen is directly formed from the arabinose. Whether 
arabinoso is carbohydrate-sparing, fat-sparing, or proteid-sparing is 
doubtful. After feeding on arabinose, the muscles contain a Itevo- 
rotatory substance, the nature of which was not made out. 

W, I). H. 

Behaviour of the three Arabinoses in the Animal Body. 
By Gael Neubeeu and Julius Wohlgemuth {Ikr., 1901, 34, 
1745— 1749)*— The authors have followed the fate of the three 
arabinoses when given to rabbits which were being fed on a diet 
free from carbohydrate diabetes-milk ”). The arabinose excreted 
in the urine was estimated as diphenylhydrazone (Abstr., 1900, . i, 
639). After being fed in turn with each of the three arabinoses 
(5. — 10 grama), 14*5 per cent, of ^-arabinose, 31*2 of <7-arabmose, and 
28*5 of r-ara binose respectively appeared in the urine. In the case of 
r-arabinose, some 5 per cent, of, c^-arabinoso was also present in the 
urine with the inactive isomeride. Subcutaneous injection^ led to 

YOL. LXXX. ii, . 38 
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similar results. Injection of the sugar into the auricular vein showed 
no such contrast between the excretion of the throe isomorides in tiio 
urine. The Ijbvo- is accordingly more readily ^attacked than tiio doxtro- 
sugar ; f-arabinose is partially decomposed into its components^ of 
which more of the dextro-sugar escapes attack, and consequently 
appears, together with the r-arabinose, in the urine. Only from 
Z-arabinose, and not from d- or r-arabinose, could the rabbits form gly- 
cogen. Feeding with the sodium salts of the three arabonic acids 
showed similar results. Attention is drawn to the fact that, physio- 
logically, ^-arabinose and dextrose are closely allied, whilst chemically 
dextrose and c?-arabinose are more nearly related. K. J. P. O. 

Physiological Action of Carone. By Enrico Bimini {Aui 
ReaL Accacl. Linee% 1901, [v], 10 , i, 435 — 441). — ^Experiments with 
frogs, mice, and guinea pigs show that the physiological action of carone 
is not very strongly marked, and is explained mainly by paralytic 
phenomena, first of the voluntary muscular movements, and afterwards 
of the respiration. The heart resists the action of carone when the 
latter reaches it by means of the circulation, but if the compound is 
placed in immediate contact with the cardiac muscle, an appreciable 
diminution takes place in the number of the contractions, until the 
final stoppage of the heart which occurs very soon, and is always 
in a condition of semi- diastole. The fact that carone is not capable of 
causing epileptic convulsions in mammifers, and hence differs in its 
action from the saturated dicyclic ketones isomeric with camphor, is 
explained by the author as probably due to a transformation of carone 
in the organism, similar to that produced by dilute sulphuric acid, 
which converts it into oxytetrahydrocarvone. T. TI* P. 

Influence of Asphyxia on the Glycogenic function of the 
Liver, By Josef Seegen {Ghem, Genir,, 1901, i, 1297 ; from Oentr. /* 
FhysioL, 25, 65—69). — In normal animals, there is a postmortem in- 
crease in the sugar of the liver. In dogs and men killed by asphyxia, 
this does not occur ; in such cases, the vitality of the liver cells is 
lessened. In such cases also, the amount of glycogen is very small. 

W. I). H. 

Action of Iron in Ansemia experimentally produced. By 
Eeanz M’ullee {Yirchow's ArcMv, 1901, 164, 436 — 492). — In cats, in- 
organic iron is for the most part absorbed into the blood stream. In 
clogs rendered amcmic by bleeding, it causes an increase of hemo- 
globin. The iron given is used in the bone marrow for the making of 
the precursors of the blood pigment. It acts as a formative stimulus 
(^‘formativer : Rem, Yirchow). W. D. H, 

Action of Strychnine on the Spinal Cord of Rabbits. By 
Hobart A. Hare {Amer, J, Fhysiol.^ 1901, 5, 333— 337).— In rabbits, 
strychnine does not chiefly affect the anterior part of the animal’s body, 
as stated by some observers. The hind legs are affected very promptly, 
and the exhaustion paralysis here is very marked, whereas the fore 
limbs speedily regain their power, " W. 1). IL 
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Antidot© for Cyanide Poisoning. By Otto Herting {Zdi. 
mngew, Ckem., 1901, 585 — 586). — See this voL, ii, 534. 


Chemistry of Tegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


OligonitropMlous Microbes. By Martinus W. Beierinck 
{Proc, K. Ahad. Wetemch, Amsterdam^ 1901, 4, 5 — 9). — 'Experi- 
ments are described which show that various species of Gyano- 
phjcem will develop in culture liquids containing the mineral 
constituents of foods, but free from nitrogen compounds ; these 
organisms assimilate nitrogen from the air, and their develop- 
ment is prevented by the presence of nitrogen compounds in the culture 
liquids. R. H. P. 

Photobacteria as a Reactive in the Investigation of the 
Chlorophyll Function. By Martinus W. Beyerinck {Proc. IL 
Ahad, WctenscJi. Amsterdam^ 1901, 4, 45^ — 49), — Photobacteria can be 
used to show when the chlorophyll of leaves is functioning, for if 
leaves in contact with a culture of photobacteria are excluded from 
any source of oxygen, the bacteria will only phosphoresce when the 
chlorophyll is functioning. R. H. P. 

Biochemical differentiation of the two principal Vinegar 
Ferments. By Gabriel Bertrand and R. Sazeeac {Oompt remL^ 
1901, 132, 1504 — 1507). — The two best known vinegar ferments, 
My coderma aceti and the sorbose bacterium (Brown’s Bacterium 
xylmmn)f differ markedly in their behaviour towards glycerol solutions. 
A pure culture of the first of these, inti'oduced into a sterilised nutri- 
tive solution of glycerol, has pi’actically no action on the alcohol, and 
at the end of three months the .solution fails to reduce Feliling’s 
solution. On the other hand, a specimen of the second ferment placed 
in a similar solution rapidly transforms the glycerol into dihydroxy- 
acetone, the amount of this ketone produced in 2 — 3 days being suffi- 
cient to precipitate an appreciable quantity of cuprous oxide on the 
addition of copper potassium tartrate, €4. T. M, 

Yeast Trypsin. By Pb. Kutsoher {Zeit physiol, Ghem,, 1901, 32, 
419-— 424). — The author contests Salkowski’s claims to priority in the 
discovery of a trypsic enzyme in yeast (Abstr,, 1889, 1027), 

J. J. S. 

Rate of Nitrification of some Fertilisers. By W. A. Withers 
and George S. Feats (/. Amer, Ghem, Soc,^ 1901, 23, 318 — 326. 
Compare Miintz and Girard, Abstr., 1892, 96; and Johnson, Jenkins, 
and Britton, (bid,, 1900, ii, 506). — Sandy soil (3000 grams) was mixed 
with di:Eerent amounts of dried blood, containing 1, 0'5, andO’26 gram 
of nitrogen respectively, and kept at about 27® in the dark for 14 days, 
the percentage of moisture being kept constant. It was found that 

38—2 
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as the dilution of the blood with soil increased, there was a distinct 
increase in the amount of nitrogen nitrified. Addition of calcium 
carbonate increased the amount of nitrogen nitrified from 100 to 156. 
The conclusion is drawn that 30 lbs. of nitrogen per acre is a liberal 
application, especially in the case of substances which, like dried 
blood, are insoluble in water and become imperfectly mixed with the 
soil. 

Experiments on the rate of nitrification are described, in which the 
manures, in quantities containing 0*6 gram of nitrogen, were mixed 
%vith sandy clay soil (1000 grams) and kept for 3 weeks in darkness. 
In the case of all the manures except ammonium sulphate (namely, 
dried blood, cotton seed meal, dried fish, tankage, hat guano, and bone), 
the order of nitrification accorded with the results of vegetation experi- 
ments, the results obtained by the permanganate method, and, with 
the exception of bone, with those of the pepsin hydrochloric acid method 
(Johnson, Jenkins, and Britton, he. cit.). Addition of calcium car- 
bonate in every case except bone, considerably increased the amount of 
nitrogen which nitrified ; in the case of ammonium sulphate, the 
quantity, of nitric nitrogen formed was 2,390, taking the amount in 
absence of calcium carbonate as 100. The rate of nitrification of bone 
was diminished by calcium ca.rbonate. 

The comparatively slow nitrification of ammonium sulphate is attri- 
buted to the presence of micro-organisms, which act more readily on 
organic nitrogen. Or the presence of ammonium sulphate may hinder 
the activity of the nitrifying organisms. Boname found that am- 
monium sulphate is nitrified very slowly during the first and second 
months, but very rapidly during the thix'd month ; these results are 
directly opposed to those of Miintz and Girard, and of Schlojsing. 

IT. J. M. 

Processes of Denitrification. By Otto Lemmermann {Bied. 
Cenir,^ 1901, 30, 368 — 369; fi*om HahUitationsschr. Jena, J900).-*- 
The functions of the denitrifying bacteria, of which 23 varieties are 
now known, are controlled by the absence or presence of suitable 
carbonaceous matter and oxygen, when the conditions are in other 
respects normal. 

The results of experiments made in Halle, Lauchstadt, and else- 
where, indicate thfit in practice denitrification has not the imporfcance 
which has been ascribed to it. The unsatisfactory results sometimes 
obtained -with stable manure cannot to any extent be due to the libera- 
tion of free niti'ogen, and are more probably owing to direct injury to 
the plants by the absorption of large amounts of organic matter. 

N. H. J. M. 

Denitrification in Soil. By G. Ampola and C. IJlpiani {Gazzetta, 
1001, 31, i, 185 — 221. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 444). — The authors 
discuss the work done up to the present on the denitrification ques- 
tion,^ and describe experiments showing that, if the soil fulfils the 
conditions necessary for denitrification, that is, if it contains bacteria, 
nitrate, and assimilable oi’ganic material, the nitrate is completely re- 
duced to free nitrogen. Hence, stable manure and sodium nitrate 
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should' 'not be applied simultaneously, but the former should be allowed 
to roach its full maturity in the soil before the latter is added. A 
large number of experiments have been made on the cultivation of 
wheat, beet, vetches, tobacco, and geraniums on plots, (1) without 
manure, (2) with calcium nitrate and mineral superphosphate, and (3) 
with sodium nitrate and mineral superphosphate. The results obtained 
with wheat and beetroot show that: (1) manuring with calcium nitrate 
gives a; larger product than when the sodium salt is employed ; (2) 
this result is more marlsed in the case of an exhausted soil, but is quite 
evident with a soil containing in itself a large proportion of fertilising 
substances ; (3) the question of denitrification must be divided into 
two distinct parts, according as the fermentation takes place in con- 
nection either with chemical manuring with sodium nitrate or with 
calcium nitrate, which is the final product of nitrification. The small- 
ness of the amount of nitrogen made use of by the plant when sodium 
nitrate and stable manure are applied simultaneously is shown by the 
experiments mentioned above to be due to denitrification. Calcium 
nitrate is a better manure than sodium nitrate, and the former also 
offers far greater resistance to denitrifying micro-organisms than does 
the sodium salt. T. H, P. 

Evolution of Sulphur and Phosphorus during the coin- 
moncement of Germination. By Gustave Andre {Goinpt. rencL, 
1901, 132, 1577 — 1579). — The results of experiments with haricots 
showed that the minimum weight of the dry oi’ganic matter is reached 
at the time of the apparent end of germination (13 days). The weight 
of the ash increased during this period from 4 '66 (the amount in 100 
seeds) to 7*53 grams. At the end of 20 days, the weight of the plant 
was 21*4 per cent, more than that of the seeds. 

During normal germination, the total sulphur increases regularly 
from the commencement, the increase being about 50 per cent, by the 
time the weight of the seedling has reached that of the original seed. 

The phosphorus in the form of phosphates increases during germin- 
ation, whilst the total phosphorus remains stationary until the nitrogen 
increases. . N. H, J. 

Bensibility of higher Plants to the action of Potassium 
Salts. By Henri Ooupin {Gompt. rencL^ 1901, 132, 1582—1584).— 
Young wheat plants wex’e grown in solutions of potassium salts and in 
distilled water. The strongest solution contained 0*0005 gram of 
potassium phosphate in 100 c.c., and there were twelve other solutions 
containing from 1 /2 to 1 /409 6 of this amount. A compari son of the length 
of the third leaf in each case showed the most dilute solutions, beginning 
with the twelfth, which contained 0*000244 mg. of the salt, are without 
effect. Experiments made with other potassium salts showed that the 
limits at which they ceased to have any effect were as follows : 

0*0001 : K.SO., 0*0008 : KOI, 0*003 ; and KKOo, 0*004 milligram. 

‘ K H. J. M. 

Investigations on the Boots of Plants. By Hermann MOeler- 
Thurgau {Bied. Centr,, 1901, SO, 398—399 ; from Jahresher. Wddens- 
weil, 8 , 79, Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 361),— Eurther evidence has 
been obtained that roots utilise certain * substances directly for their 
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own development and that in too dilute solutions the growth of roots 
is less abundant. Solutions which are too concentrated retard root 
production. Solutions containing 0*1 per cent* of dissolved salts gave 
better results than 0*05 per cent, solutions ; 0*2 per cent, solutions did 
not give more root growth than the 0*1 per cent, solution, and may even 
give iess;, and a 0’3 per cent, solution was found to be injurious. 

K H* J. M. 

Occurrence of Maltol in the Needles of the Silver Fir (Abies 
Alba). — By ‘W, Fexjebstein {Ber,^ 1901, 34, 1804 — 1806). — -Maltol, 
CijIT^Og, can be extracted from the needles of the silver fir {Abies alha) 
by macerating with water, and is identical with that prepared from 
malt by Brand (Abstr., 1894, i, 270), and by Kiliani and Bazlen 
(Abstr-, 1895, i, 80) ; it crystallises from dilute alcohol in long, silky 
needles and melts at 159®. T. M. L. 

Conditions of the Production of Proteids in Plants. By 
Aboef BIayer {Landw. Versuchs-StaLy 1901, 56, 463 — 461. Compare 
Abstr., 1893, ii, 224). — Bye was grown in pots, without and with 
gradually increasing amounts of ammonium nitrate. The air-dried 
substance, without nitrogenous manure, contained 1*28 per cent, of 
nitrogen as crude proteid, and 0*83 per cent, of proteid nitrogen 
by Stutzer^s method, whilst the plants manured with 22*5 grams 
of ammonium nitrate contained 3*23 and 1*30 per cent, re- 
spectively. The nitrogen as nitrates in the air-dried plants in- 
creased from 0*07 to 0*50 per cent. The pure proteids did not, there- 
fore, increase in the same proportion as the crude proteids, and the 
plants which received the largest amount of ammonium nitrate con- 
tained a good deal of it unaltered. 

Similar experiments with peas, showed that whilst the crude proteid 
nitrogen increased from 2*20 to 4*20, the increase in pure proteid 
nitrogen was very much less (1*61 — 1*87 per cent.). 

Field experiments are described in which oats were grown (1) with- 
out manure, and (2 and 3) with sodium nitrate (11*6 and 22*5 kilos, per 
are respectively). The following amounts of nitrogen were found in 
the air-df led substance (total and proteid nitrogen by Jodlbauer^s and 


Stutzer's methods) : 

Total N. 

Proteid N. 

N. as BgOjj. 

1 

1-80 

0*72 

0*036 

2 

2-71 

0*88 

0*68 

3 

2-23 

0*90 

1*21 

N. H. J. M. 


Toxic Value of Mercuric Cbloride and its Double Salts. 
By JuDsosr F. Clark {J. Fhjsical Ghem., 1901, 5, 289— 316). — 
It has been generally considered that the addition of acids and of 
various salts increases the toxic value of mercuric chloride owing to 
decrease in the precipitation of the mercuric chloride by proteids. 
The author has investigated the question more fully, and determined 
the concentration of the mercuric chloride which inhibits the growth 
of various fungi, seedlings, and bacteria, employing decoctions of 
sugar beet and also liquids free from proteids as media. The results 
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are expressed by cui’ves wbich give the inhibitory concentration 
against quantity of added salt. The following general results appear 
from these curves ; the first additions of salt cause an increase of the 
toxic value, which reaches a maximum, further addition decreases the 
toxic value until a minimum is attained after which a further increase, 
ascribable to the actual effect of the salt itself, occurs. The author 
considers that the increase in toxic effect is due to the formation of 
HgCr^ ions ; the later .decrease, to the decrease of the dissociation, 
and hence to the decrease in these ions. The usual instructions for 
adding sodium chloride to mercuric chloride for antiseptic purposes 
recommend a quantity of the former which would considerably lower 
the toxic value of the disinfectant (Abstr., 1899, ii, 627). 

L. M. J. 

Cultivation of Wheat. By Italo Gioltoli {GuUura del Frumento. 
Fortioi^ 1901, pp. xx and 159). — Field experiments on wheat have been 
made at Suessola (Faples) during the last thirteen years. Since the 
first year of the experiments, maize has been grown after wheat each 
season. 

The continuously manured plots produced 10*2 hectolitres of grain and 
2,070 kilos, of straw per hectare. With ammonium sulphate, the yield 
of grain and straw was increased to 17*6 hecfeolitres and 2,750 kilos, 
respectively. The highest yield was obtained with horse-dung and 
ammonium sulphate (21*3 hectolitres of grain and 4,080 kilos, of 
straw). 

The author has previously called attention to the importance of pre- 
serving urine by adding sulphuric acid to it and employing the mixture 
as manure, and in the experiments now described it was found that 

sulphuric urine ” produced an effect similar to that of ammonium 
sulphate. Good results were obtained with sodium nitrate in conjunc- 
tion with horse-dung. Basic slag was found to have more effect than 
mineral phosphates. 

Leucite in conjunction with basic slag, ammonium sulphate, and 
sodium nitrate produced 16*95 hectolitres of grain and 3,670 kilos, of 
straw per hectare. 

Electricity, especially voltaic, produced a marked increase on the 
plots which received horse-dung. 

The a|)pIication of manganese dioxide, in conjunction with various 
manuroB, produced a decided increase in several cases, as compared 
with the manures without manganese. 1:7. II, J, M. 

Wheat and Vine Culture. By Yixcenzo Oxavebi and F. Eoiano 
{Gmzetta^ 1901, 31, i, 253 — 262). — With the view of arriving at a 
system of rational manuring of soil for wheat and vine growing, the 
authors have carried out analyses of the grain, straw, and chaff of 
wheat, and of the wood and the various parts of the fruit of vines. 
Tables are given recording the results obtained. T. H. P. 

Alinit Experiments with Oats. By Bernard Schulze {Bied. 
GentT., 1901, 30, 421 ; from Jahresler, agrih’-chem, Yersuchs-Stat. 
Breslau, 1899, 20).-— Negative results were obtained when alinit wa^s! 
applied alone and with dextrose or straw extract. The soil contained 
very little nitrogen. N. H. J, M. 
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Peas, Beans, and Vetches and their Mill Products. By 
Albbet Koehler {Lmulw, VersuGlis-Siat.^ 1901, 55, 401 — 434). — -A 
summary of the results of analyses of the seeds and their products, 
and also of the feeding experiments made by diiferent investigators. 

K. H. J. M. 

Vegetation Experiments in 1899. By Joseph Hanamaen 
{Bied, Cenir.^ 1901, 30, 419 ; from Zeit* Icmdw. VersuclisweBm Oesterr.^ 

1900, 3, 575. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 41). — Mustard was grown in 
the pots previously employed for barley, without further addition 
of manure. 

The amounts of phosphoric acid taken up from the different soils 
by the plants, and also the amounts dissolved by 5 per cent, formic 
and by 2 per cent, citric acid, are given in a table. The results 
indicate that 5 per cent, formic acid is the more suitable solvent for 
indicating approximately the amount of available mineral matters in 
the soil K. H. J. M. 

Experiments -with Oalcium Carbonate on Serradella. By 
Beenaed Schulze {Bied. Centr,, 1901, 30, 421 — 422 ; from Jahresher, 
agrih.'chem, Versuchs-Stat. Breslau, 1899, 23). — The yield of serradelia 
was reduced from 104*75 grams to 67*5, 39*7, 10*95, and 0 gram 
(dry matter) respectively by adding 0*5, 1, 2, and 5 per cent, of 
calcium carbonate to the soil. Similar results were obtained with 
lupins. The soil was intentionally kept dry to resemble the conditions 
in fields i possibly calcium carbonate would be less injurious in pre- 
sence of more moisture. K. H. J. M. 

Nutrition of Sugar Beet. By Julius Stoklasa (Bied. CenU\, 

1901, 30, 393-— 395 ; from Bl. Zuchernihenhcm, 1900, 161 and 178. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 45). — During the first period of the develop- 
ment of sugar beet, the leaf contains 1*3 and the roots 2*8 per cent, of 
nuclein ; in the roots, the amount decreases to 1 *5 per cent, as the 
amount of sugar increases. The leaves of roots with high percentage 
of sugar contain much ash with much phosphoric acid and potash. 
Potassium and sodium oxides seem to play an important part in 
neutralising organic acids, especially oxalic acid, which amounts to 
8 per cent, of the dry matter of the leaves. Potassium chloride acts 
in the production of carbohydrates, such as hemicellulose, cellulose, and 
lignin substances containing pentosans, of which the beet contains 
more than 14 per cent, in the first year of growth (compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 100). Lime is of importance in the production of ligno- 
cellulose and the skeleton, the ash of which contains 75 per cent, of 
lime. The root activity of the sugar beet has mainly an electro- 
negative character, whilst that of some cereals, such as barley, has a 
more electro-positive character. The pure ash of sugar beet contains 
about 68 per cent, of alkali oxides and 12*7 per cent, of phosphoric and 
silicic acids, whilst the ash of barley contains 24 per cent, of alkali 
oxides and 61 per cent, of phosphoric and silicic acids, 

N. H. J. M, 
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Milk Proteid as' Pood. By Backhaus and R. Braun [Bied. 
Centr.^ 1901, 30, 372 — 375 ; from Ber, Landw. Inst Univ. Konigsherg^ 
6, 34 — 59). — The results of feeding experiments witli a dog showed 
that proteid in the form of casein gave better results as regards in- 
crease of weight than meal. Insoluble casein had the same effect as 
the soluble preparation. 

Metabolism experiments with r-abbits showed that 94*1 — 99 ’48 per 
cent, of milk proteid was utilised. 

Soluble proteid is best obtained by mixing trisodium phosphate 
(0 — 8 per cent.) with dry proteid ; a mixture of sodium phosphate and 
citrate and borax is also suitable. Borax is beneficial as a preservative, 
and it was found, by experiments with rabbits and mice, that very large 
amounts of borax mixed with casein may be consumed without injury. 
In some cases, the animals died, but it is uncertain whether this was 
due to boi'ax. N. H. J. M. 

Feeding with Molasses and Molasses-foods. By Al. Velxch 
{Zeit Zuckerind. Bolm, 1901, 25, 372»-383 and 415— 420).--The 
earliest feeding experiments with molasses are those of Stockhardt 
(1850), in which sheep were fed with hay, and with hay and molasses; 
the results were satisfactory. In 1860, Ilenneherg and Stoliman, in 
experiments with bullocks, also obtained good results, and found that 
8 kilos, of molasvSGs per 1000 kilos, of live weight was the greatest 
amount completely utilised, and that this quantity was not injurious. 

The results of more recent experiments, both with molasses and 
with mixtures of molasses with various substances, are discussed. The 
conclusion is drawn that molasses is to be recommended for feeding 
cattle and horses, but that it should at first be given in gradually in- 
creasing amounts. N. H. J. M. 

Seaweed as Food. By P. B. Solleid (Bied. Oentr., 1901, 30, 
375 _ 377 ; from Tidsshr. Forsk Bandhr., im, 13— 30),— Analyses of 
the following varieties were made : (1, a and b) Fucus serrcchcs (2, a 
and 5), F. msictdostiSj (3) Ascophyllum nodosum^ (4) Laminaria sac” 
charina, (5) Sarcophyllis edulis. 



Water. 

Crude 

proteid. 

Digestible 

protidd. 

I’niitosans. 

Crude 

libi’c. 

1. 

2, 

Adi. 

la. 

10*84 

9*63 

1*75 

7-08 

5*40 

— , 

1*30 

24'16 

15. 

11*08 

8*33 

0*75 

6-85 

9-95 

1*49 

— 

17*52 

2a. 

16*43 

11*63 

4*56 

7-59 

8’15 

2*26 

1*53 

22*27 

2k 

13*40 

6*88 

0*13 

9-11 

6*55 

2*80 

2*39 

17*()() 

3. 

13*00 

9*44 

3*38 

10-21. 

4’13 

3*05 

3*03 

21*5.1 

4. 

8*43 

10*63 

6*00 

6-22 

5*52 

0*70 

0*49 

13*33 

6 . 

14*12 

16*44 

12*50 

2-86 

3*15 

0*28 

0*24 

19*08 


la, 2a, and 3 were dried in their natural state ; the rest were first ' 
washed with fresh water, with the result that, not only the amount of 
ash, but also of the digestible proteid were reduced. 

It is thought that the plants would be suitable for feeding if mixed 
with nitrogenous refuse such as herrings‘and whale meal. 

N. H, J. M. 

* Extracted (1) with ether, (2) with light petroloimu 
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[Preservation of Farmyard Manure.] By Paul Wagnbe 
{Bied. Gentr.^ 1901 , 30 , 370 — 371 ; from Eess, Zcmdw, ZeiL^^ 1900 , 
435). — To prevent loss of nitrogen in stable manure, the activity of 
nitrifying organisms should be promoted, in order that their action 
may predominate over that of the denitrifying organisms. Another 
method would be to induce a rapid and complete transformation of 
the ammoniacal nitrogen of the manure into proteid nitrogen, after 
ascertaining whether the nitrogenous compounds so produced are 
sufficiently active. IST. H. J. M. 

Composition of Odessa Sewage. By Theodor T. Seliwanopp, 
Choina, Motschan, and Bondarepp {Landw. Yersmhs-Stat.y 1901, 55, 
403 — 474), — The sewage, which is employed for irrigation, is more 
concentrated than the sewage of Paris, Berlin, and Breslau. Its com- 
position varies considerably, not only on different days, but at 
different hours, and there seems to be no relation between the com- 
position and the temperature, or the amount of rain. The insoluble dry 
matter varies in amount more than the dissolved matter, and of the 
single constituents, chlorine varies the most. 1:7. H. J. M. 

Drain-water and Salt Swamps of the Odessa Irrigation 
Fields. By Theodor T. Seliwanopp {Lcmdw, YersuohsEtat, 1901, 
55, 475 — 478). — ^The drainage is shown to be very suitable for irriga- 
tion, except as regards phosphoric acid, which is absent. The analysis 
of the drainage showed that it contains 17 as NHg, 0*0035 ; N as 
NgOg, 0*378 ; and K^O, 0*185 per thousand. 

By means of di’ainage, and by slightly raising the level of the 
ground, much of the low-lying land, which contains large amounts of 
sodium chloride, can be rendered fertile. 17. H. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Preparation of Strictly Tenth-Normal, Fifth-Normal, &c., 
Hydrochloric or Nitric Acid. By Eichard K. Meade (/. jUmt, 
GImm. Soc., 1901, 23, 343 — 347. Compare this voL, ii, 342), — The 
sulphuric acid liberated from a solution of pure crystallised copper 
sulphate is mixed with an equivalent quantity of barium chloride or 
barium nitrate and the whole is diluted to a litre, and an amount of 
water is added sufficient to compensate for the volume of the barium 
sulphate. For instance, if 12A87 grams of crystallised copper sul- 
phate have been taken, 12*215 grams of crystallised barium chloride 
or 13*076 grams of barium nitrate will be required, and the volume of 
the precipitate will amount to 2*6 c.c. ; a iT/lO hydrochloric or nitric 
acid will be the result. L. de K. 

Estimation of Hydrogen in Gas Mixtures. By Francis C. 
Phillips {J. Amen GImn. Soc., 1901, 23, 354-— 356).- — The hydrogen 
|s burnt as usual by passing the mixture of the gas with air over 
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paikdium asbestos, but to prevent the asbestos from becoming damp, 
the author heats tlie tube containing it in hot water. In order that 
the gas measurements may not be affected by the close proximity of 
the burette to the source of heat, the following arrangement is recom- 
mended. A brass cylinder, 30 cm. long and 18 cm. wide, open at 
both ends, its rims being strengthened by wires, is silvered on both 
sides. Its inner surface has three supports riveted to it, on which 
rests a cup-shaped, brass vessel 18 cm. deep and 12 cm. wide, silvered, 
on the outside. This vessel is filled with water, which is raised to 
nearly the boiling point by means of a small gas flame. The tube 
containing the palladium asbestos is bent into a U shape, and this is 
placed in the water. The operation is then conducted as usual. 

L. DE K, 

Inffueiioe of Selenium on Certain Tests for Arsenic. By 
Otto Eosenheim {Glicm. Fews, 1901, 83, 277 — 280). — Selenium may 
be occasionally present in substances to be tested for arsenic. When 
using Marshk apparatus connected with a wash-bottle containing lead 
acetate, the presence of selenium does not necessarily interfere with 
the formation of true arsenical mirrors, and it is only when the amount 
of selenium is comparatively large that a deposit is obtained in the 
generating fiask of arsenic triselenide, and the formation of arsenical 
mirrors is thus totally or partially prevented. 

Gutzeit^s test, where the material is treated with hydrochloric acid 
and zinc, and the resulting hydrogen tested with solution of silver 
nitrate or mercuric chloride, is also similarly interfered with by large 
quantities of selenium. Eeinch’s test is also intei'fered with by 
selenium, but the author states that it may be rendered useful by first 
heating the liquid repeatedly with silver foil, which gradually removes 
the selenium ; the arsenic may then be deposited as usual on copper. 
Bettendorf's stannous chloride test is interfered with by the presence 
of selenium, and Bloxam's electrolytic process does not appear quite 
safe, as traces of hydrogen selenide are formed. L. de IL 

Bstimation of the availability of Organic Nitrogen in 
Oommeroial FertxliBors, By JonK Ehilmps Steeet {/. Amer, Ohmi. 

1901, 28, 330 — 338). — After estimating the total nitrogen, a 
quantity of material equivalent to 0*075 gram .is, if necessary, washed 
with cold ' water, and then heated for 30 mimites in an Erlanmeyer 
fiask on the steam-bath with 100 c.c. of a solution of potassium per- 
manganate (16 grams per litre). The midissolved matter is collected, 
washed with 150 c.c. of water, and the nitrogen again estimated. The 
difference between the two determinations represents the available 
nitrogen. It does not, of course, claim to show the exact amount of 
organic nitx'ogen available to the plant, but it serves as a useful means 
of distinguishing high class products from comparatively worthless 
ones. ' 

A lengthy table is appended, which shows that in the case of the 
more valuable manures (dried blood, dried fish, tankage) the greater 
portion of the nitrogen is soluble, but that little is soluble in the case 
of garbage, hair, leather, be K* 
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Improving th© Delicacy of the Diplienylamin© Test for 
Nitric Acid. By Eudolf Hefelmaot {Zeit. bjentl, Chem.^ 1901 , 11, 
200). — The author uses the following process for the detection of 
nitrates in milk. On© c.c. of milk serum is put into a wine glass and 
a. solution of diplienylamin© in sulphuric acid is carefully run down 
the side of the glass. A few small particles of pure sodium chloride 
are sprinkled over the milk serum ; these, when sinking, come into 
contact with the sulphuric acid and evolve hydrogen chloride, which 
then causes a beautiful blue zone if nitrates are present. The test 
may be also applied to waters. L. be K. 

Detection and. Estimation of Nitrates in Water with 
Brucine and Glacial Formic Acid. By Paul Cazkneuve and 
H. Di^fournel (Bull, Soo. Chim., 1901, [in], 26, 639 — 640). — A deli- 
cate test for the presence of nitrates in drinking water consists in 
evaporating a litre of the water, reclissolving in 20 c.c. of distilled 
water, and evaporating again with 0*05 gram of brucine. If nitrates 
are present, the addition of glacial formic acid and a little water 
causes the development of a yellow colour, passing into pink in about 
12 hours. This method has the advantage that formic acid, unlike 
sulphuric acid, is usually quite free from nitrates. T. M. L. 

Detection and Estimation of Nitric Acid in Combination 
■with the Alkali Metals. By Edgar P. Perman {Chem, News, 1901, 
83, 193). — The author has observed that alkali nitrates when heated 
with lead sulphate or alum yield alkali sulphates with evolution of 
red nitric fumes. 

The process may be made quantitative by heating the nitrate with 
anhydrous potash alum for a few minutes at a low red heat, %vhen the 
loss in weight will represent nitric pentoxicle. Chlorides should be 
absent, as they would cause the formation of volatile aluminium 
chloride. L, be K. 

Bleaching of Magnesium Pyrophosphate by Conversion into 
Magnesium Pyrosulphophosphate. By Henri Pellet { Ann . 
Ghim. anul. appL, 1901, 6, 211 — 212). — When blackish-looking magne- 
sium pyrophosphate is dissolved in a little strong sulphuric acid, and 
then evaporated and gradually heated to redness, a perfectly white 
residue is obtained which, however, is no longer magnesium pyrophos- 
phate, but has retained a molecule of sulphuric anhydride ; the author 
calls it magnesium pyrosulphophosphate. For calculating it into 
magnesium oxide or phosphoric oxide, the factors 0’265 or 0*470 ai’e 
used respectively. L. be K. 

Estimation of Soluble Lead in Eesinate-Driers. By Rudolf 
Hefelmann (ZeiL offentL Cliem., 1901, 11, 202). — As only that portion 
of the metal which is combined with the resin acids or the acids of 
linseed oil is of value, all suspended metallic oxides, &c,, being worth- 
less, the following method has been devised. Twelve to fifteen grams 
of the resinate are extracted with chloroform, the liquid is poured off, 
filtered into a 250 c.c. flask, and diluted to, the mark. Fifty c.c. are mixed 
in an Erlenmeyer flask with an excess of a saturated solution of 
hydrogen sulphide in absolute alcohol, which precipitates the lead. The . 
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sulphide is collected, washed with a mixture of alcohol and chloroform, 
converted into sulphate, and weighed. Manganese is estimated in 
another part of the chloroform solution after evaporation and burning 
off the organic matters. L. be K. 

Volnmetrio Estimation of Iron and Tin by means of Stan- 
nous Chloride. By Constantin Zengelis {Ber., 1901, 34, 2046 — 2050. 
Compare Campbell, Zeit. angew, GUem.^ 1888, 168). — The method 
depends on the use of sodium molybdate as indicator, this, in the 
presence of the least excess of stannous chloride, yielding the charac- 
teristic molybdenum-blue. The blue colour is also given by cuprous 
cliloride, but not by ferrous chloride. For the estimation of iron, the 
iron is converted into the ferric state and is then titrated with stan- 
dard stannous chloride until the colour becomes very faint, the solu- 
tion is boiled for a few minutes and a drop added to a drop of the 
indicator in a small porcelain dish ; if no blue colour is developed, a few 
more drops of stannous chloride solution are added, the liquid again 
boiled, and the test repeated. An excess of hydrochloric acid does not 
appear to affect the end reaction. 

For the estimation of tin, the metal is converted into stannous 
chloride, then oxidised with an excess of standard ferric chloride solu- 
tion, and tlie excess of iron estimated as before with standard stannous 
chloride. Ordinary ammonium molybdate solution containing nitric 
acid may be used as indicator if freshly prepared, but after 1 — 2 weeks 
it no longer gives the blue colour with stannous chloride. The addition 
of a drop or two of a phosphate or arsenate, however, restores the 
property. J. J". S. 

Separation of Nickel and Cobalt. By Arthur Rosenheim and 
Ernst Hulbsciiinsky (.Z)V., 1901, 34, 2050 — 2057). — The solution 
containing nickel and cobalt is mixed with an excess of ammonium 
thiocyanate (12 grams for 50 c.c. of liquid), and then shaken in a 
Rothots apparatus with a mixture of amyl alcohol (1 voL) and ether 
(25 vols.). The cobalt is removed by the ethereal liquid in the form 
of a complex thiocyanate (Treadwell, this vol., ii, 284) and tlie nickel 
remains in the aqnoons liquid j this is evaporated to dryness, carefully 
ignited, dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and the nickel estimated electro- 
lyticaliy in the presonee of ammonium oxalate. 

The ethereal solution is shaken with a little dilute sodium hydroxide 
to remove any iron and then with 15 — 20 c.c. of 10 per cent, sul- 
plmric acid. Tile acid cobalt solution is evaporated down, the excess 
of sulphuric acid driven off, and the cobalt determined electrolytically. 
The results obtained are remarkably good except when only minute 
quantities of cobalt are present with large quantities of nickel. 

J. X 3. 

Separation of Cobalt and Nickel by Electrolysis. By Dimitri 
Balachowsky {Compt, rend., 1001, 132, 1492 — 1495).-— On electro- 
lysing at 70 — 80° with a current of 0*8 ampere per and an 

of 1 volt, an acetic acid solution of cobalt and nickel containing 
3 grams of ammonium thiocyanate, 1 gram of urea, and 1 — 2 c.c. of 
ammonium solution for each 0*3 gram 'of metal, the nickel is deposited 
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at tlie cathode in the form of sulphide, the precipitate being complete 
in one and a-half hours. The sulphide is dissolved in nitric acid, the 
sulphur removed by filtration, and the metal reprecipitated by electro- 
lysis, either by Classen^s method, or in a solution containing ammonium 
acetate, succinic acid, and carbamide. The cobalt solution is evapor- 
ated with nitric acid, the sulphur removed by hltration, and the 
filtrate electrolysed either by Classen^ s or the aixthor^s method. In 
the latter process, the solutions are maintained at 70 — 80*^, the current 
employed being 0*8 — 1*0 ampere and E.M.F. 3*5 volts ; the precipita“ 
tion of cobalt is complete in 3 hours, whilst 4 are required for the 
deposition of nickel. The results obtained are represented in tabular 
form. G. T. M. 

Separation of I’nngstic and Silicic Acids. By Horace L. Wells 
and F. J. Metzger (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1901, 23, 356-^358).— 
Herting (this voL, ii, 284) having stated that the separation of silica 
from tungstic acid by means of hydrofluoric acid yields erroneous re- 
sults, the authors have reinvestigated the process and found it to be 
perfectly trustworthy. The results are the same whether the mixture 
is evaporated with hydrofluoric acid alone or with the addition of 
sulphuric acid. The indifferent results obtained by Herting are 
probably due to the use of the blast, as at a high temperature tungstic* 
acid is sensibly volatile. L. he K. 

Chemico-toxicological Investigation of Bromoform and of 
Bromal. By Dioscoeide Fitali {L'Orosi^ 1901, 24, 145 — 151. 
Compare Abstr., 1882, 777). — The main portion of this paper has 
ah*eady appeared (this voL, ii, 480). When the quantity of bromo« 
form is very small, it may be detected by burning the hydrogen 
under a beaker or microscope slide moistened with ammonia, the 
ammonium bromide thus formed crystallising in dendritic masses. 

Bromal may be recognised in the distillate from the acidified material 
by the addition of ammonium sulphide, with which it gives a red colora- 
tion on warming. The liquid may then be mixed with potassium hydr- 
oxide and tested for bromoform by any of the methods given above. 

For determining the amount of bromoform or bromal present, a 
known proportion, say two-thirds, of the distillate from the acidified 
viscera or stomach contents is heated in a reflux apparatus with 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide for 2 hours, after which the alcohol is 
driven off, the liquid neutralised, and the alkaline bromide determined 
either gravimetrically or volumetrically by means of silver nitrate 
solution. T, H. P. 

Analysis of Commercial Cyanides. Estimation of Cyanic 
Acid. A peculiar Double Cyanide. Antidote for Cyanides. 
By Otto Herting {Zeit angew. Ckem ., 1901, 585— 586).— Cyanogen 
existing as cyanide is best estimated by the process devised by 
Denig^s, and described by Mellor (this voL, ii, 202). 

The author describes a new process for the estimation of potassium 
cyanate. 0*2 — 0*5 gram of the sample is dissolved in a few c.c. of 
water, mixed with excess of hydrochloric acid, and evaporated to dry- 
ness ; the residue contains the nitrogen of the cyanate as ammonia, 
which is then estimated by distillation with an alkali in the usual 
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maimer. I£ it is desired to estimate potassium by means of platinic 
chloride, the residue obtained on evaporating commercial potassimn 
cyanide with hydrochloric acid should be calcined so as to expel 
ammonium compounds. 

The author has met with a peculiar impure compound of potassium 
and ammonium cyanide in white, amorphous lumps with a strong odour 
of hydrocyanic acid, and containing 35-85 per cent, of cyanogen, 31 '45 
per cent, of potassium, and 15*83 per cent, of total nitrogen. 

A subcutaneous injection of a 3 per cent, solution of hydrogen 
peroxide Is recommended in cases of poisoning by fumes of hydrocyanic 
acid. L. BE K. 

Rapid Estimation ^ of Sugar in Beets. By R. S. Hiltxer and 
R. W. Thatchee (/. Amer, Ghem. Soc,, 1901, 23, 299— 318).— The 
process is based on the fact that beets may be assumed to contain 83 
per cent, of water, and that the polariscopic reading is not sensibly 
affected by the moisture varying a few per cents. 

The sample of pulp properly rasped is weighed into a tared capsule, 
a table is consulted and the required amount of water containing basic 
lead acetate (about three times the weight of the sample) is added, the 
capsule is covered with a tightly fitting lid, and the contents thoroughly 
shaken. The liquid is then filtered and the filtrate polarised. 

L. DB K. 

A new Sugar Reaction. By T. Sollmann (Ohem. Centr., 1901, 
i, 1245 1 from Gentr, Fh^sioL, 26 , 34 — 36). — Ordinary Fehling’s 
solution maybe replaced by a cobalt or nickel solution prepared by 
mixing 10 c.c. of a 1 per cent, solution of cobalt nitrate or nickel sul- 
phate with 50 c.c. each of a 10 per cent, solution of sodium hydroxide and 
a 5 per cent, solution of sodium potassium tartrate. The nickel solution 
is apple-green ; on boiling with dextrose, it becomes yellow. The 
cobalt solution is at first colourless ; it gradually becomes blue-green, 
or on boiling sky blue. When boiled with dextrose, its colour passes 
through emerald green and yellowish-green to reddish-brown. The 
reaction is 14 — -2 times as sensitive as that with copper. Both re- 
agents give the reaction with dextrose, invert sugar, lactose, galactose, 
aldehydes, and various gums. Proteids also produce characteristic 
colour changes, but distinct from those given by sugars. M. J. B. 

The Amount of Pentosans in Gum Arabic, By Eupolf 
Hefelmaen {£eiL offentL Ghem,, 1901, 11, 195 — 198).— A table is given 
showing the commercial value, percentage of water and ash, and the 
amount of furfufaldehyde yielded by 1 gram of 24 specimens of gum 
arable of different origin and also of cherry-gum. The table also con- 
-V tains the amount of pentosans and araban corresponding with the fur- 
furaldehyde. The estimation of the pentosans is not, as was hoped, of 
much practical value in detecting an admixture of cherry-gum in gum 
arable. 

The analytical process followed was that of Tollens and Flint 
(Abstr., 1896, ii, 580), in which the furfuraldehyde is precipitated with 
phioroglucmol. L. be K, 
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Estimation of Pentosans. By Geoege B. Fbaps (Amer, Chem. 
/.j 1901j 25j 501—508). — The method of estimating pentosans in 
vegetable materials consists in distilling the substance with hydro- 
chloric acid and precipitating the furfuraldehyde in the distillate with 
phloroglucinol ; this distillate may, however, also contain fatty acids, 
a substance which slowly separates as a black precipitate, and another 
substance, provisionally termed ^furaloid,^ which is destroyed by 
redistillation j all these compounds may appear in the phloroglucinol 
precipitate. 

The author has proved that the loss which occurs on redistilling the 
distillate is not due to oxidation, or to decomposition of the furfur- 
aldehyde, and is therefor© occasioned by some substance (or substances) 
which precipitates phloroglucinol and is destroyed, wholly or in part, 
by a second distillation. This ‘ furaloid ' was determined in a number 
of vegetable substances by the -following process. The material 
was distilled with hydrochloric acid, the distillate was divided into two 
portions and one portion redistilled ; the loss was assumed to represent 
the ^ furaloid ' present. All the materials tested yielded * furaloid,^ 
the quantity varying from 7 to 23 per cent. The substances which 
furnish the ^furaloid' are hydrolysed by 1*25 per cent, sulphuric acid, 
and on evaporation the ‘ furaloid ' is lost. On hydrolysing the excre- 
ment of a sheep fed with timothy hay, it was found that the substances 
which yield the ^ furaloid ' had disappeared to a greater extent than 
the pentosans ; their digestibility is about 75 per cent, compared with 
60 per cent, for that of pentosans. The * furaloid ’ is not formed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on pentoses. E. G. 

Estimation of the True Amount of Starch in Potatoes. By 
Paul Eehbebd and H. Wolfs {Zeit, angew. Clmn.^ 1901, 461 — 465). — 
The method proposed by Baumert and Bode for the estimation of real 
starch in potatoes (this voL, ii, 44) is strongly recommended. 

L. BE K. 

A new Starchy Product used for Confitures and Creams. 
By Prehse {Ann, €him^ miat. 1901, 6, 210 — 211). — The^author has 

an^alysed a mixtm^o used for making blanc manges, &c,, and found it to 
consist of sugar and favouring matter, with 8*5 per cent, of wlu'at 
starch. This starch has been subjected to a special treatment, and, 
although insoluble in cold water, it readily dissolves in boiling water, 
forming a transparent jelly on cooling. Its microscopical appearance 
is not destroyed by boiling for a few minutes, and it is also coloured blue 
by iodine ; it.s detection is, therefore, an easy matter. L. be 1L 

Amount of Volatile Patty Acids in Dutch Butter. By K. 
Bacine {Zeit. angew. Chem., 1901, 568"— 571). — The author agrees 
with Reicher (this vol, ii, 292) and van Byn (Abstr., 1899, ii, 822) as 
to the occasional low Reichert-Meissl figure of undoubtedly genuine 
Dutch butters, L. be K. 

[Estimation of Alkaloids in Urine.] By H. Guillemaeb 
{Gompt Tend.^ 1901, 132, 1438— *1440). — See this vol., ii, 521. 
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Refractive Indices of Mixtures of Liquids. By J. be 'Kowalski 
and Jean BE Modzelewski {Oom])t, rend.^ 1901, 133, 33—35). — The 
refractive indices (for yellow sodium light) and densities of various 
mixtures of alcohol and benzene, alcohol and toluene, and chloroform 
and ether, have been determined. Gladstone’s and Lorenz’s formiike 
can be equally well used for the calculation of the refractive indices 
of these mixtures according to the mixture rule. 

Philip (Abstr., 1898, ii, 9) found that neither of these formuhe 
(when was substituted for the refractive index) agreed with the 
results obtained for the dielectric constants of liquid mixtures. 
According to Drude, the difference between the dielectric constant and 
the square of the index of refraction for long light waves depends on 
the absorption of the substance in the ultra-red part of the spectrum. 
Since the anomalies presented by the dielectric constant are not found 
for the refractive indices, it is probable that it is only the absorption 
in the infra-red which changes irregularly in the mixtures studied. 

J. MoO. 

Sensitiveness of Diazo-compounds to Light. By Otto ItuPE 
and ViCTOii Stein (AV., 1901, 34 , 1G68— 1684). — See this voL, 
i, 619. 

The Chlorine-Hydrogen Gras Cell. By Erich MCller (Dresden) 
(Zeit, Mlehlrochem,, 1901, 7, 750 — 752).— -The author points out that 
Akunoff (this vol., ii, 81) has made two errors in his calculations. 
When the figures are correctly calculated, the JLM.F, of the hydrogen- 
chlorine cedi is 1-37125 — 0*0008066 volts, and the heat developed by 
the reaction 36778 cal. 

The quantities of heat evolved by the formation of hydrochloric acid 
in 3iV solution from hydrogen and chlorine is 37854 caL, whilst from 
hydrogen and hypochlorous acid it is 37404 cal. 

Since, however, chlorine and hypochlorous acid n,re in eijuilibrium in 
the solution, in accordance with the equation Olo-h lI.jO ^ ilGl -i~ IKJiO, 
it is doubtful whether thermochemical measiiroinents (;au decide which 
reaction represents the mechanism of the production of MJLF. in the 
cell The result should bo the same whichever assumption is madtx 

T. E. 

Theory of the Accumulator. By Emil Abel {ZgU. FkktroeheuL, 
1901, 7, 731—733). — By applying the etpiations previously obtained 
for the potential difference between a metal and a solution containing 
its 9H- and 9?rvalent ions (this vol, ii, 376), the author shows that 
Le Blanc’s tlieory of the lead accumulator (the peroxide electrode is 
in equilibrium with Pb- * * * ions) explains its behaviour in as simple a 
manner as Lieberi off’s theory (the pieroxide electrode is reversible 
with respect to PbO./ ^ ions), and that, therefore, there is no reason to 
give preference to either view. T. E. 

VOL. LXXX. ii, 39 
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Blectrochemical Behaviour of Nickel Ammonium Sulphate, 
By W. Pfaniiauskr EJehtrochem*, 1901, 7, 698—710). — The 

equivalent conductivities of solutions of nickel and ammonium sulphates 
and of the double salt have been determinod, and are tabulated in 
the original. 

In the more concentrated solutions, the conductivity of the double 
salt is less than the sum of the conductivities of the constituents, a 
result which indicates the formation of a complex ion. This is con- 
firmed by measurements of the transference numbers, which show that 
the double salt exists in its saturated solution at 18^^, mainly in the 
form of the ions and Ni(S 04 ) 2 . In more dilute solutions, how- 
ever, the ions NH,., Ni, and SO^ exist. 

Taking the value of the calomel electrode as - 0*56 volt, the follow- 
ing F.EJs between metals and normal solutions of nickel sulphate were 
found : 


Metal. 

NiSO.!. 

(Nik),m(sod2. 

Nickel 

—0041 volt. 

— 0*060 volt. 

Lead 

-0-005 „ 

-0-007 „ 

^inc 

+0-482 „ 

+ 0-493 „ 

Copper 

-0*569 „ 

-0-591 „ 

Ni{OH)3 

- 1*135 „ 

-1-162 „ 


In electrolysing solutions of nickel sulphate, or of the double salt, . 
with nickel electrodes, polarisation is observed. The lower value 
(TOG volts) corresponds with the decomposition of water and evolution 
of oxygen at the anode. The higher value (about 2*3 volts in neutral, 
and 1*9 volts in acid, solutions) is attributed to the formation of 
nickelic sulphate at the anode, the greater part of which is at once 
hydrolysed to nickelic hydroxide. Attempts to prepare this salt 
cliemicahy failed, but a solution of nickelic acetate was obtained by 
dissolving the iiydroxide in cold glacial acetic acid, T. E. 

Electrolysis of Fused Salts. By Eicmarb Loiifn^ (EeU, EkkirO’ 
chenh., 1901, 7, 755 — 761). — A cell containing fused load chloride with 
carbon electrodes, the one dipping into fused lead, the other being 
saturated with chlorine, beliaves like an accumulator. When the 
electrodes are properly separated from each other, the cell maintains a 
constant EJLF. of 1*2 volts at 600® for 3 hours, so that there is 
no doubt as to the real E3LF, of this combination. II the dark grey 
solution of lead surrounding the cathode of the polarised lead chloride 
cell passes over to the anode, the E.M,F, at once sinks, and only 
returns to its original value when the fused lead chloride surrounding 
the anode has become ti’ansparent again owing to the conversion of 
the dissolved lead into lead chloride. Unless groat care is taken in 
separating the anode and cathode liquids, the polarisations observed 
are always lower than the normal values. This partial depolarisation 
is accompanied by a disappearance of the products of tlie electrolysis, 
so that the lower the polarisation the smaller is the yield. It was 
found that when a lead chloride cell was polarised for a short time 
and then allowed to discharge, the polarisation fell very rapidly to a 
fairly constant value, nearly 0*5 volt below the normal Alif.F. .After 
each repetition of the polarisation, however, the discharge E.M.F, 
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remained for a longer time at tlie normal high value before' falling, 
and then passed through the lower value much more quickly. The 
cause of this was found by studying the evolution of chlorine at the 
carbon anode. Especially with a new anode the quantity of chlorine 
evolved in the early stages of electrolysis is considerably less than 
equivalent to the quantity of lead deposited ; since the fused salt 
round the anode always has the composition PbCl^, the missing 
chlorine is absorbed by the carbon anode, and it is only when this is 
saturated that the normal value of the polarisation is reached. The 
apparently anomalous lower values of the -polarisation are all due to 
partial depolarisation. 

In passing, the author states that optical expeiuments have shown 
that the dark grey ‘‘metallic fogs^’ observed round the cathode are 
actually solutions of the metals in the. fused salts, T. E, 

Electrochemical Behaviour of Acetylene. By Alfred Ooehn 
{Zeit. Elehtrochem,, 1901, 7, 681 — 685 ). — The discharge potential of 
oxygen from a solution of potassium hydroxide is depressed, when 
acetylene is passed through the solution, from, about 1*7 to 1*2 volts. 
The chemical reaction of which this * depression is an indication is the 
oxidation of acetylene to formic acid, which takes place quantitatively 
when the E,M,F, employed lies between the above limits, 

In solutions of sulphuric acid, the presence of acetylene diminishes 
the anodic polarisation by about 0T9 volt. The chemical change in 
this case is the oxidation of acetaldehyde (formed by the action of 
acetylene on sulphuric* acid) to acetic acid. The current efficiency is 
100 per cent, when the E.M.F, used is less than that required for the 
liberation of oxygen. 

In acid solutions, acetylene does not act as a depolariser for the 
halogens except in the presence of a carrier, such as phosphorus tri- 
bromide, when a considerable depolarisation occurs. T. E. 

Applicability of the Law of Mass Action to Strong 
Electrolytes, By H. von Bteinwkhk {ZdL EkUroch&m,^ 1901, 7, 
685 — 687). — When electrolytes are dissolved, contraction occurs ; this 
may be taken to indicate an increase in the internal pressure of the 
li([uid. External pressure affects tlie degree of dissociation, and it is 
assumed that internal pressure has an equal effect. The degrees of 
dissociation of two solutions of the same electrolyte are therefore 
only compai’able when measured at the same total (internal + 
external) pressure. The effect of pressure is given by the equation 
- ?o^/i' 2 )=== (Pi whore /i"j and ilg are the dissociation 
constants at pressures jq and pg corresponding change 

of volume. 

To find the increase of internal pressure due to the dissolution of 
common salt in water, the author makes use of the fact that the rate 
of inversion of cane sugar by acetic acid is increased in presence of 
salt. He assumes that the increase of internal pressure due to the 
addition of the salt increases the dissociation of the acid, and hence 
the rate of Inversion. Since the influence of pressure on the dissocia- 
tion of acetic acid is known, the pressure required to produce the 
observed effect is capable of calculation, 'The dissociation constants of 

39—2 
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sodium chloride calculated for the same pressure in the way indicated 
are much more nearly constant than the uncorrected numbers, 

■ . . T, E, 

The Theory of Electrolytic Dissociation as viewed in the 
Light of Facts recently ascertained. By -Louis Kahlenberg 
[with Arthur A. Koch and Boy D. Hall] (/. Physical Ghmi,, 1901, 
5, 339 — 392). — An adverse criticism of Arrhenius’ electrolytic dissoci- 
ation theory and its applications. Cryoscopic and ebullioscopic deter- 
minations have been made with a large number of salts in aqueous 
solution over a wide range of concentration ; further, conductivity 
determinations have been made wibh the same solutions at 0° and 95*^. 
On the basis of this experimental material, it is maintained that there 
is no such connection between the freezing points and boiling points 
of solutions on the one hand, and their electrical conductivity on the 
other, as is claimed by Arrhenius’ theory ; in numerous cases, there is 
not even a qualitative agreement. The author examines a number of 
problems on which the theory has been brought to bear, and contends 
that, whilst it has stimulated research on many lines, it is quite 
inadequate as a key to the phenomena of solution. J. G. P. 

Dissociation of Electrolytes.. Chemical Dissociation of 
Copper Sulphate under the influence of Water and Tem- 
perature. By G. Hensgen {J, 2 y)\ Cliein., 1901, [ii], 63, 554—562.). 
— It is shown that in a solution of copper sulphate saturated at 4P with 
crystals of the composition GuS 04 , 5 H 20 , the proportion of GuO : SOg 
changes ; after 3 days it is 1 : 1*014, and after 8 days 1 ; 1*027. If 
this saturated solution is diluted, the proportion of copper oxide 
further decreases. Under certain conditions of dilution and tempera- 
ture, the proportion OiiO : SOg in the solution may become 1 : 1*454. 

The author has observed similar changes to take place also in solu- 
tions of zinc, magnesium, and calcium salts. K. J. P. O. 

Model illustrating Measurements of the Mobility and 
Tx'ansference of Ions. By B. D. Steele (Zeit, EleJdrochem.^ 1901, 
7, 729 — 731), — This model illustrates, not only the transference of the 
ions of a single salt submitted to electrolysis, but also the movement 
of the boundary between solutions of two salts possessing a common 
ion for the case that the slower ion follows the faster. To understand 
the construction, the diagram is required. • T. E. 

Speed of Migration of Ions in dilute Solutions. By Hans 
Jahn [Berliner, P, Bogdan, Bukscijnewski, Golbhabee, Metelica, 
Oppenheimer, and Redlicii] { Zeit . 2 ^% siJccd . Chem ., 1901, 37, 673 — 712). 
— Prom exact deteiTiiinations of the changes of concentration of 
dilute solutions in electrolytic cells, the following limiting values for 
the cationic transport numbers have been obtained : Hydrogen (HCl), 
0-826, (HNO.j), 0-830 ; t>otassium (KOI), 0-497, (KBr), 0-496 ; sodium 
(]5TaCl,NaBr),' 0-396 ; lithium (LiBr), 0-330 ; barium (BaCl2),|0-447 ; 
cadmium (CdCljiCdBr^), 0-432, (Cdig), 0-443 ; silver (AgNOg), 0-471 ; 
and copper (OuSO^), 0-37S. J. McC. 
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An Electrometric Method to determine the Presence of 
very small Quantities of Electrolytes whose Ions are trans» 
ported at dilfferent Speeds. By Max Okee-Blom physihaL 
Ohem.f 1901, 37, 665— 672).— Two wide Ostwald normal-electrodes 
with about 8 sq, cm* mercury surfaces are filled with 0*1 A* potassium 
chloride solution. The side tubes dip into the wide ends of two small 
vessels of 2 c.c. capacity, the other ends of which are drawn out so 
that the bore is 1 mm. and are turned upward. These small vessels 
contain solutions of sodium chloride of different concentration (0*1 iV 
and 0*00001 A'), or dilute solutions of potassium chloride (0*00001 F')j 
one of which also contains mannitol (1 W). A small strip of filter 
paper (15 mm. long x 3 mm. broad), wlxicb has been boiled with 
distilled water and thoroughly washed, is moistened with a drop of 
the solution to be examined, and placed so as to connect the narrow 
ends of the two small vessels. Poggendorff’s condensation method is 
used to determine the an accumulator being employed for com- 

parison, and the direction of the current is indicated by a Lippmann 
electrometer. Using sodium chloride solutions of different concentra- 
tion in the small vessels, it has been found that the E.M.F, (0*00001 N 
NaCl 0*1 ANaCl) diminisbes when the filter paper is moistened 
witii lactic acid or potassium dihydrogen phosphate with decreasing 
concentration of the electrolyte, and ultimately changes direction. 
Using potassium chloride solutions (0*00001 N and 0*1 iV) instead of 
the sodium chloride, a similar diminution of E3I.F, has been noticed 
for decreasing concentrations of these electrolytes and hydrochloric 
acid. 

The fact that a current is obtained when the potassium chloride 
solutions in the small vessels (0*00001 W KOI in one, and 0*00001 N 
KOI and 1*0 iV* mannitol in the other) are connected with the filter 
paper moiKstened witii the solution of the electrolyte (when directly con- 
nected there is no current), coupled with the fact that here too the 
E.M,F, diminishes with decreasing concentration of the electrolyte, 
loads the author to explain the phenomenon as due to the rates of 
migraiio:! of the cation and anion into the two solutions of different 
viscosity. J, MoC. 

Cryoscopic Bxxoeriments with Methylene Iodide. By Feltce 
Gaiifxli and VmoKio Bashani {(kizzeMa^ 1901, 31, i, 407—416).— 
Methylene iodide is a very dilllcult substance to use as a cryoscopic 
solvent as it crystallises with extraordinary slowness, so that the 
thermometric column only very gradually attains the freezing tem- 
perature, and it is with great difficulty, and by taking many pre- 
cautions, that concordant readings can be obtained. The readings 
made even with the solvent alone oscillate about two points, differing 
by about 0*4°, as if the liquid possesses two distinct freezing tempera- 
tures. Prom measurements with ethylene dibromide, benzene, and 
iodine, the molecular depression of the freezing point of methylene 
iodide is found to be roughly 140. Stannic iodide, arsenic tri-iodide, 
and mercuric iodide have normal molecular weights in this solvent, 
and sulphur gives a value corresponding with the molecule Hg. A 
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sample of not quite pure antimony tri-iodicle gave a molecular weight 
varying from 380*3 to 457*8 instead of to 409*22. T.' II. P. 

A new Manometer, and the Law of Gas Pressure between 
1*5 and 0*01 mm. oi Mercury. By Loan PvAYLEion (Trans. A'o;?/. 
.SV., 1901, 196, 205--~223 3 and phjsikal Ghem., 1901, 37, 
713 — 734). — All extremely exact measurement of gas pressure can be 
made with the manometer described, in which a mercury surface is 
caused to approach a glass point, and the motion necessary to bring 
about coincidence of the point and its image is measured by a mirror 
and scale method. At the highest pressure (1*5 mm.) the error may be 
about 0*001 mm., and at the lowest pressure it amounts only to 
0*0004 mm. Using this instrument in the investigation, it has been 
proved that Boyle’s law applies rigorously to nitrogen (containing 
1 per cent, of argon), hydrogen, and oxygen within the range of 
pressure from 1-5 to 0*01 mm. 

The anomaly found by Bohr (An7i, Fliys. Clmn.-, 1886, [ii], 27, 479) 
for oxygen, although carefully sought for, could not be confirmed. 

J. McO. 

Gliemicai Reactions in Dissolved or Gaseous Systems : 
Vapour Tension : Avogadro’s Hypothesis. By A. Ponsot 
{Qonvpt. re7id.^ 1901, 132, 1551 — 1553. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 337, 
392). — A theoretical paper, in which it is shown that if the solvent 
takes no part in the reaction, the formation of a system which is the 
only one capable of existence at infinite dilution, and which decreases 
as the solvent is abstracted, diminishes the vapour tension of the 
solvent. The formation of the opposed system, on the other hand, 
increases this tension. If is the volume of the solution when 
system I alone is present, Fg when only system II is formed 
(II being that system which increases with decreasing external 
pressure) then '^(V^ - F^) must be positive, no matter what value 
TT (the osmotic pressui’e) has. In a gaseous system - F^^) is 

positive, P being the pressure exerted on the gas. 

If we consider the equilibrium represented by 
then when only one system is present and 

(v being the molecular volume); but 
therefore (since F 2 - Fj is positive) 4- In limited 
chemical reactions, the equilibrium of which varies with tempez-atiire 
and pressure, if q-yig or if == Wg = 91 ,^, then the values 

of i must be unequal, which proves that Avogadro’s hypothesis is not 
rigorously exact. The same conclusion may foe drawn with regard to 
solutions, ^ J. McO. 

Gay-Lnssac’s Law and the Dissociation of Gaseous Com- 
pounds. By A. PoKsoT (Gompt. rmid., 1901, 132, 1401— 1404).™~™A 
mathematical paper in which the author shows that dV/d77h (coefHcient 
of increase of volume on accotmt of dissociation) must be positive. 
This has hitherto been regarded as doubtful, but it is shown to bo a 
consequence of the accepted result that is positive. When the 

equilibrium between a gaseous substance and its products of dissocia- 
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iioii is dependent on the pressure, it must also be dependent on the 
temperature, and variation of either of these will disturb the equili- 
brium. When .the volume or temperature increases indefinitely^ the 
dissociation tends to become complete. Since dVjdwipT is always 
positive, it follows that the volume of a dissociable gaseous compound 
is smaller than the volume of the mixture of its dissociation products. 

J. MoC. 

Preparation of Osmotid Membranes by Electrolysis. Ey 
Harmon N. Morse and D. W. Horn {Amer, Ghcm, J., 1001, 26, 80 — 86); 

A semipermeablo membrane may be deposited in the wall of a 
porous ceil by the following electrolytic method. The air is first 
removed from the wall by putting a solution of potassium sulphate 
containing 0*5 gram per litre in the cup and the beaker in which it is 
placed^ and passing a current between the electrodes in the direction of 
the one within the cup 5 the water in passing through the wall effec- 
tively sweeps out the air. The cup is then left in distilled water until 
required. In order to form the membrane, the wet cup is placed in a 
beaker and surrounded with an electrode of sheet copper, the electrode 
wiiihin the cup being of platinum ; a solution of copper sulphate 
(A/iO or W/h) is placed outside, and a solution of potassium ferro- 
cyauide (also WlO or jY/ly) inside the cup, and on passing the current 
a semipermeablo membrane is formed in the wall midway between the 
two surfaces. A number of experiments made to test the strength of 
tho membranes showed that they are able to withstand a pressure of 
4*5 atmospheres. E. H. 

Capillary Constants of Organic Liquids. By Philippe A. 
Guye and Aciiille Baud {Gompt, rend.^ 1901, 132, 1553 — 1555. 
Compare this vol., ii, 437). — An examination of some oximes and 
urethanes shows that all of these are polymerised in the liquid state. 
Of the aliphatic urethanes, tho methyl derivative is less polymerised 
than tho ethyl, winch, in turn, is simpler than the isopropyl compound. 

Tho results so far obtained indicate that polymerisation in the liquid 
sta,to is associatoMi with tiio presence of certain groups : OH (alcoholic), 
Oil (acidic), CO (ketones and aldehydes), ON (nitriles), and NH^ 
(aromatic amines). Compounds containing two of these groups are 
more polymerised than those of tlm same molecular complexity con- 
taining only one. 

Tho view is expressed that the polymerisation of liquids as revealed 
by the capillarity and other physical properties is more of the nature 
of a chemical phenomenon, analogous to the polymerisation of aldehyde 
to paraldehyde, or cyanogen to tricyanogon, and is quite different from 
a physical association of simple chemical molecules. J. McO. 

Resorption of one Solution by another. By Max Oker-Blom 
{^eiL physikal. Chem.f 1901, 37, 744 — 750). — A copper ferrocyanide 
film on an insoluble gelatin membrane closes a glass tube of 10 mm. 
bore. Three c.e. of copper sulphate solution are put into the tube, into 
which a narrow tube is then tightly fitted, so that the liquid rises about 
60 mm. The cell is then placed in a solution of sodium chloride. 
The film is permeable by water and by [tho ions of] sodium chloride, 
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but doos Bot allow copper sulphate to pass. A normal solution of 
sodium chloride was used, and various solutions of copper sulphate, tho 
most concentrated of which was 0*5 N, The column of liquid in the 
narrow tube at first falls, since the osmotic pressure of the sodium 
chloride is greater than that of the copper sulphate. After some time, 
which depends upon tho initial concentration of the copper sulphtite, 
the column reaches a minimum, and then rises to a height which may 
be considerably greater than it was initially. When the meniscus of 
the column has reached its lowest point, the two solutions are isotonic, 
and this has been attained by (1) passage ol water from tho inside to 
the outside, whereby the concentration of the copper sulphate has in- 
creased and that of the sodium chloride has diminished, and (2) passage 
of sodium chloride through the film, whereby the molecularconcentrations 
of the two solutions tend to become equal. The succeeding rise of the 
column is explained by the fact that the sodium chloride tends to dis- 
tribute itself evenly throughout the combined solution, and as the copper 
sulphate is prevented from doing so by the him, the molecular concen- 
tration of the inner solutioii becomes greater than that outside the 
cell, that is, the osmotic pressure is greater inside thou outside. T^ho 
lowest concentration of copper sulphate which is still able to exhibit 
resorption towards a normal sodium chloride solution has not yet been 
ascertained. J. McO, 

Physical Properties of Albuminous Micelles. By Swionb 
PosTERNAK (Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 1901, 15, 169—208 and 451—496. 
Compare this voL, ii, 231). — A rcsumt of the properties of colloidal 
solutions and a comparison of the properties of micelles. The follow- 
ing are the more important conclusions drawn from theoretical con- 
siderations and numerous experimental data. The albuminous micelle 
has a constant elasticity and a variable size, which is increased by heat 
and decreased by the presence of free ions; the solubility of a colloid 
is occasioned by the size of the micelles being diminished by an elocirical 
charge from free ions. The author takes the view that the different 
charactei'S of colloidal micelles are the manifestations of an adhesive 
affinity,’^ and that in the precipitation of a colloid by mineral matters 
the latter must necessarily be present in the precipitate. B. H, P. 

Velocity of Beactiorx before complete Equilibrium and 
before the Point of Transition, &o. Part I. By Mkver WinnEK- 
MAN (FhiL Mag.^ 1901, [vi], 2, 50 — 92. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 
200). — ^The paper is largely mathematical and imsuitable for abstraction, 
A method is described by which the velocities of ice separation, ico melt- 
ing, and the separation of salts from supersaturated solutions have been 
investigated. All these reactions are regulated by one and the same 
general law, as expi'essed by the equation dtjdT = K'{tQ - t){t - 1^^ -h 
whore tQ is the temperature of equilibrium, and is the temperature at 
which crystallisation is started. J, C. P. 

Reciprocal Influence of Two Catalytic Reactions in the 
same Medium. By Angelo Qovi^xDom (Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 
425 — 450). — The author has studied the mutual influence which the in- 
version of sucrose by acids and the hydrolysis of methyl acetate by 
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acids exert on one another when the two reactions take place in the 
same medium. The results obtained are given shortly in the following 
tables, which show the reaction constants obtained under different 
conditions : 

Inversion of s'licrose. 


Concontratiou of acid 

W/2-5 

JV712-5 

W/25 

,, sucrose 

8 per cent. 

16 per cent. 

16 per cent. 

Temperature 

25“ 

40“ 

40“ 

If Without luotliy 1 acetate . . , . 

19*83 

63 ‘05 

10-S7 

IlChhWth 1 cm. ,, 

19*68 

57*09 

13'77 

[With 2c.c. ,5 ,, 

— 

49*81 

1 12-74 

f ’Without methyl acetate.. 


32*98 

9-11 

I,LE(V With 1 c.c. ,, „ .. 

— 

23*49 

8-00 

[ WiUi2c.c. 5 , ,, 

' — 

20*90 

8'37 


Ilydrolysis of oneihyl acetate. 


CoiKieiitratiou of iKjid 

A72-1 

ATI 2 -5 

iV/12T) 

iV/2.5 

A 72 r) 

,, methyl acihaie 

1 c.c. 

1 c.c. 

2 c.c. 

1 C.C5. 

2 c.c. 

Temperature 

2.5“ 

40“ 

40“ 

40" 

d-O" 

1 Without sucrose 

16 ‘.54 

9*13 

9*85 

4*70 

5*01 • 

"^■'^iWiih „ 

1 16*25 

10*25 

11*77 

5*42 

5*74 

IT QA 1 Without ,, 

1 

.5*78 

6*47 

3*23 

3*39 

Haf-O.! 

1 - 

6*47 

7*49 

3*66 

3*89 


The velocity of inversion of sucrose is hence diminished by the 
presence of methyl n.cctate, and the author considers such diminution 
to be duo entirely to the modification produced in the medium by the 
addition of methyl acetate, and not to the hydrolysis of the latter. The 
increase brought about in the rate of hydrolysis of methyl acetate when 
sugar is present in tlie liquid is shown by the author to be caused by the 
intu"easo of the ratio of acid to water, due to tbe replacement of some of 
the water by siunoso ; wbon tbe inOuence of the volume occupied by 
tJie sugar is removcKl by ke(‘ping the quantity of water constant atul 
adding tlie sugar after ilio mixture of acid and metliyl acetate is made 
up to volume, the reaction consi.ant is found to l)o the same when 
sugar is prosoxit as when it is not. The inversion of the sucrose 
hence exerts no inlluenco on the velocity of hydrolysis of methyl 
acetate. This conclusion is confirmed by the observation that the 
sucrose may be rephiced hy a corresponding quantity of invert sugar 
without altering the velocity of hydrolysis of methyl acetate. 

T. jp:. p. 

Experimental Verification of a Law of Ohemical Mechanics. 
By H. P,KLAnoN {Gompt. rend.^ 1901, 132, 1411 — 1413), — The reaction 
HgS + II^^IIgS + lTg has been studied by the action of hydrogen on 
mercury sulphide (with and without excess of mercury), and by the 
action of hydrogen sulphide on mercury. The four components of the 
system are volatile, and the results obtained show that PiPjPsPi 
where partial pressures of mercury sulphide, hydrogen, 

hydrogen sulphide, and mercury respectively. J. MoO. 
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Comparative Grystallograpliioal Study of ” the Double 
Seleiiates of the Series Iv 2 M,(Sc 04 )y,GH/ 3 .— -Salts in wliicli 
M is Magnesium, i>y Alitikd E. Tutton (/Voc. .Roi/, Rog,^ 1001, 
68, 322 — 323).' — The conclusions reached in tlio present paper are 
generally similar to those arrived at from a study of the zinc .group 
(see Abstr., 1900, ii, 593) ; H represents one of the metals potassium, 
rubidium, and ca'siiirn, and there is a uniform progression in properties 
parallel to the increase of atomic weight. The progressive diminution 
of double refraction, however, according to a rule already established, 
leads in the case of emsium magnesium selenate to such close approxi- 
mation of the three refractive indices that the crystals of this salt 
exhibit peculiar optical phenomena. J, (1 3?. 

Study of Growing Crystals by Instantaneous Photoxnioro- 
graphy. By ' Tiieouore W. IticnAiins and Ebenezer Henry 
A iicniBALB (Amer. Ghem. «/., 1901, 26, 61 — 74).-— It has been suggested 
by several observers that the formation of crystals is preceded by 
that of minute globules, which rapidly unite an<l assume the ci^ystalline 
form. In order to study this point, the authors have taken a series 
of successive instantaneous photomicrographs of crystals of sodium 
nitrate, barium chloride, copper sulphate, and ferrous ammonium sulph- 
ate at the moment of their formation. An enlargement of more than 
4000 diameters was obtained, and both ordinary and polarised light 
were used, but in no case was the production of globules detected. It 
was found that the growth of the crystal is much more rapid during 
the fii'st second of its formation than at any siibseqiient period. 

The apparatus employed is described with the aid of a diagram, and 
some of the photograpiis are I'eproduced. E. O. 

Modification of Kipp’s Apparatus. By F. C. Tuiele (Ghen'L 
Zeit.^ 1901, 25, 468). — ITie top bulb of the ‘^Kipp” is furnished at 
the bottom with a perforated cork, i-hrough which passes a tube 
reaching upwards to two-thirds of the lioight of the bulb. The top 
is fitted wdth a doubly perforated cork through which passes the usual 
safety funnel and also an overllow tube reaching nearly to the bottom 
of the bulb ; this tube is connected at the external end with an india- 
rubber tube furnished in the centre with a screw clamp and connected 
at tlio otiier end with a glass tube, which is in turn connected with 
a tube bent at an angle of 120^^ passing through an indiarubber 
cork down to the bottom of the lower bulb. T'ho central bulb 
contains the gas-generating mass, and is provided with the usual gas 
exit tube. 

When the apparatus is wanted for use, the top cork is removed and 
the bulb half filled with acid. After inserting the cork, the screw 
clamp and the exit tube are opened, and by blowing into the safety 
funnel, the bent tube is filled with acid. Acid is now poured 
through the funnel until the lower bulb is nearly full. The apparatus 
is now closed, and the top bulb filled about one-third %vith acid. If 
now the gas tap is opened first, and then the screw clamp, the acid 
rises rapidly in the central bulb and action sets in ; the current is 
then easily regulated by means of the gas tap. When not In use, 
the screw clamp is closed first and then the tap ; the excess of acid 
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at oiiCG as^cends into tlio top bulb witboiit being ablo to run back. 
Wlion tlie apparatus wants emptying, it is only necessary to remove 
the glass tube connecting the two pieces of india-rubber, and the 
screw clamp is opened ; the top and bottom bulbs are then speedily 
emptied. The overflow tube may also be replaced by an open glass 
tube sealed to the lower bulb ; this does away with the blowing 
through the safety funnel, and the acid circulates automatically. 

L. DE K. ■ 

Lecture Experiments to Demonstrate the Principle of 
Conservation of Weight. By EosEirro Salvabori {GazMa^ 1901, 
31, i, 400 — 401 and 474—476). — ^The experiments given by Ostwald 
{Grundlinim tier anoo^ganischen Chemie, 1900) to illustrate the con- 
servation of weight during chemical reactions would be more convinc- 
ing if they were accompanied by an apparent diminution or increase 
in the cpiantity of matter taking part in them. The author therefore 
pimposes as lecture experiments: (1) the burning of a piece of phos- 
phorus in a sealed hard glass tube drawn out to a fine point at one 
end ; the tube is weighed before and after burning the phosphorus, 
the diminution in volume being shown by breaking oil the point of 
the tube under mercury which rises in the tube ; (2) in a similar tube, 
a .little concentrated nitric acid and powdered copper are placed out of 
contact, and tlie tul)e sealed and weighed, after which the metal and 
acid are mixed ; when the reaction ceases and the tube cools, it is 
weighed again to show that no change has occurred, and the point of 
the tube fused in a llame, when a largo volume of red vapours is 
emitted. Another striking experiment consists in charging one limb 
of a ^^^6e with sodium amalgam, and tho other with saturated 

aqueous ammonium chloride, sealing the tube, weighing, and then 
mixing tho contents of tho two limbs. The tube is rapidly filled with 
a metallic looking mass of ammonium amalgam, and its weight is 
found to be unchanged at the end of the reaction. T. II. P. 

Leotiir© Exiporiments. By Maximilian IIosknfi^lb (Chem. 

1901, 25, 421 — 422), — I. Yolumetric composition of tho air, Iron 
filings are placed in a small wire-gauze basket attached to a glass rod 
which passes through tho rubber stopper of a gas cylinder, Tho iron 
filings are first strongly heated, and then tho rubber stopper introduced 
into the cylinder, which is graduated and placed over water. The 
Iron is slowly shaken out of tlie basket, and when cold it is observed 
that one-fifth of the air has been absorbed. 

II. Synthesis of sodium or potassium bromide. The metal is 
ground up with about 10 times its weight of sodium chloride or potass- 
ium bromide, and tbe powder thus obtained thrown into bromine 
vapour and well shaken until the colour of the bromine, has disap- 
peared. Sodium chloride may be synthesised by a similar method, 

J. J. S, 
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Hydrogen Peroxide. By Arthur Marcuse and Eichard Wolf- 
PENSTEiN (Eer., 1901, 34, 2430 — 2432). — See this voL, i, 608. 

Oxides of Chloiine, By Albert Eeychler {BulL Soc. Chim.^ 
1901, [iii], 25, 659 — 665). — A 0’5 — 0*7 per cent, solution of chlorine 
peroxide can be prepared by allowing a dish containing potassium 
cliiorate and slightly diluted sulphuric acid to float on water contained 
in a larger dish for a couple of hours, the whole being covered by a 
bell-jar. 

On mixing solutions of equivalent quantities of chlorine peroxide 
and potassium hydroxide, the yellow colour of the peroxide slowly 
disappears ; at the sanjie time, the oxidising power (as estimated by 
titration with A/IO thiosulphate of the iodine set free from hydriodic 
acid) decreases, until it becomes constant, [when the yellow colour is 
no longer visible. The reaction is thus represented : 2C102 + 2K0H = 
KClOg + KCiOg + HgO ; a small amount of chlorine is liberated, which 
reacts with potassium hydroxide in the usual manner. When a large 
excess of potassium hydroxide is used, the yellow colour disappears 
and the titre becomes constant far more rapidly. 

When solutions of chlorine peroxide and sodium peroxide are mixed, 
the yellow colour of the former immediately becomes fainter, and 
disappears as soon as a sufficient quantity of the latter has been 
added ; at the same time, oxygen is evolved. The faintly alkaline 
colourless solution thus obtained is without action on indigo or 
iodised starch-paper, and becomes yellow on addition of acid. After 
acidification with acetic acid, it gives, with lead nitrate, a precipitate 
of the characteristic lead chlorite. Estimations of the oxygen 
evolved, and of the oxidising power of the solution, show* that the 
reaction is represented by the equation : 2 CIO 2 + 2 NaCl 02 + Og. 

The author finds that the halogens react with solutions of sodium 
peroxide (containing sodium hydroxide), forming sodium haloid and 
oxygen ; thus with iodine : HagOg + Ig — 2NaI + Og j at the same time, 
the sodium hydroxide forms hypoiodite and iodide. K. J. P. 0. 

Chlorine Peroxide m a Steriliser of Drinking Waters. By 
Albert Eeychler {IJulL Soc. Chim., 1001, [iii], 25, 665 — 669). — The 
author points out that the coke employed by A. Berge {Mem. Soc. 
ingenieuTs civiis de France^ 1900) to remove excess of chlorine 
peroxide from water which has been sterilised by means of it, has not 
this effect. To water from an artesian well, containing much calcium 
and magnesium hydrogen carbonates, a known quantity of chlorine 
peroxide was added ; the titre with thiosulphate slowly decreased, 
owing to the reaction of the chlorine peroxide with the hydrogen 
carbonates to form chlorite and chlorate (compare previous abstract). 
Treatment with coke did not destroy the peroxide, but hastened the 
formation of chlorite and chlorate. XTsing small quantities of chlorine 
peroxide, after treatment with coke, the reaction ol* the peroxide with 
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neutral potassium iodide was not given ; on acidificatioii^ the reaction 
of chlorite was , very marked. With larger quantities of chlorine 
peroxide, after 3 hours' treatment with coke, a reaction was still given 
with neutral iodide. K, J. P. O. 

■ Mechanism of the Reaction on Oxidation by Gaseons 
Oxygen. By Wilhelm Manchot and Johannes Herzog {ZeiL anorg. 
Ohem., 1901, 27, 397—419. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 546).— I. The 
oxidation of cobaltous cyanide. The rate of absorption of gas was 
determined when a solution of cobaltous cyanide was shaken at con- 
stant temperature with oxygen. Assuming that the reaction is one 
of the first order, a satisfactory constant is obtained; towards the end 
of the reaction, however, a diminution of the constant is observed, 
and this is attributed to the disturbing effect of the hydrogen 
peroxide formed. The reaction is bimolecular, and what is measured 
is the rate of decomposition of water by cobaltous cyanide on the 
assumption that the atomic oxygen is at once converted into hydrogen 
peroxide. The oxygen is not absorbed with formation of cobalt super- 
oxide, for then the reaction would necessarily be termolecular. 

II. The oxidation of ferrous oxide. Similar observations with solu- 
tions of ferrous oxalate, tartrate, and citrate led to irregularities in 
the constants for the expression of a reaction either of the first or of 
the second order, but it was found that during the oxidation some 
oxygen was made active. Results obtained when arsenious acid was 
added to the solution to take up the active oxygen show that the 
reaction is of the first order, as a satisfactory constant was found. In 
auto-oxidation with ferrous oxide, no hydrogen peroxide is produced, 
and the simplicity of the reaction is not in agreement with the views 
of van’t Hoff, Engler, and Haber on this process. J. McC. 

Formation of Active Oxygen by Ferrous Oxide. By Wil- 
helm Mancicot [with F. Glaser] {Zeit, anorg, Chem., 1901, 27, 
420 — 431. Compare Abstr., 1900, i, 300).— In order to ascertain the 
proportion of active oxygen produced to oxygen used in the oxidation 
of ferrous salts, experiments were made in which largo quantities of 
arsenious acid were used (see preceding abstract). To avoid the direct 
oxidation of the arsenious acid, potassium carbonate was added to the 
solution, and it was found that tho volume of oxygon absorbed was 
almost exactly equivalent to 1 atom per molecule of ferrous oxide 
present. Tins indicates that tho ratio of oxygen used in oxidising to 
that made active is 1 : 1, and as no hydrogen peroxide is formed, it is 
probable that in tlie first place a superoxido, FeOg, is produced. By 
the oxidation of chromous salts with free oxygen, part of the gas is 
also made active. Experiments with manganese salts are in progress. 

J. McC. 

HydLrate of Sulphuryl Chloride and its Solution in Water 
without Change. By Giacomo Carrara {GazzeUa, 1901, 31, i, 
450^4-52). — Replying to Baeyer and Yilliger’s criticisms 
1901, 34, 736 ; this vol., ii, 311) on the wox-k of Carrara and 
Xappellari (Abstr., 1894, ii, 412) on tho velocity of decomposition of 
sulphuryl chloride by water, tho author points out that in the condi- 
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tions under wliieh the raeaKuremeiits were made, it is impossible for a 
hydrate of the cldoride to be formed. The author considers that 
Baeycr and Viliigerts work does not prove that siilphiiryl chloride 
dissolves in water without at first undergoing some change. 

T. H. l\ 

Studies on the Solubilities of Salts. VII. Telluric Acid 
and Allotelluric Acid. By Eeanz Mylius (Ber,^ 1901, 34, 
2208 — 2220), — Concentrated solutions of telluric acid, when super- 
saturated with sodium hydroxide, yield the salt, Na^^TeO^jSITgO, which 
crystallises in slender, felted needles, and is hydrolysed by water to the 
salt E'a2Te04, 2115^,0. A corresponding Uthixmi salt was also obtained. 
The solubility curves of the two hydrates HoTeC^jOH^O and 
Th/re045 2H20 intersect at +10°, the dihydrate being stable at higher 
temperatures. When ordinary telluric acid, H2Te04,2H20, is heated 
at 140° it is converted into allotellurio acid^ probably (li^lbO^)!!, 
which has a conductivity five times as great as telluric acid, and 
differs from it in giving white precipitates with solutions of guanidine 
carbonate and albumin ; in aqueous solution, it is only slowly recon- 
verted into telluric acid. 

It is noted that extremely small quantities of telluric acid (less 
than 1 mg.), when taken internally, give to the breath a most offensive 
odour, probably due to the formation of tellurium methyl. 

R. H. P. 

Synthetical Formation of Ammonia. By E. Baur (i>V., 1901, 
34, 2385 — 2391), — In the electrolysis of Bivens' solution, that is, a 
solution of ammonia in a saturated solution of ammonium nitx^ate, 
nitrogen is evolved at the anode, and hydrogen at the cathode, in the 
proportion 1:3 by volume. The reaction by which the nitrogen is 
formed is expressed by the equation, SISTO^ + IlsTHg ~ N + 3N H4NOg, 
whilst the hydrogen is formed by the decoui position, =: ISTHg + lT. 

When a galvanic element is constructed, using those two gases over 
'Divers’ solution, a current is obtained with an E,M.B\ of about 0*6 volt, 
and the hydrogen and nitrogen respectively disappear from the positive 
and negative poles in the propoi^tion of 3 : 1 by volume, A constant 
EJLF. could only be obtained at — 10°. When a 25 per cent, solu- 
tion of ammonia in N potassium chloride was employed, no constant 
was observed. 

When, however, the back F.M.F.^ set up in the electrolysis of solu- 
tions of ammonia either in Divers’ solution or in M potassium chloride 
was measured, constant values were found. 

By the equation E ~ + (R1 l7UQ)log7rj7r, where Eq = the observed 
E.M.F. at - 10° 0’59 volt, and tt^ and tt are respectively the vapour 

pressures of (liquid) ammonia and Divers’ solution at temp. the value 
of the E.M.F^ can be calculated for various temperatures ; at 0° 
E == 0*604 volt, and at 15°, 0*627 volt. From the heat of formation 
of (liquid) ammonia at ~ 10° which equals 17M /f, the temperature 
coefficient of the E,M.F. can be calculated, and is equal to 0*00125. 

Failure attended all attempts to synthesise ammonia by passing 
nitrogen and hydrogen over platinum black at 100°, or over chromium 
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or iriolybdenmn wikidej or by leaving the two gases over platinised 
platinum foil in tlie presence of hydrochloric acid. K. J. P. 0, 

Hydroxylamine Hydriodide. By llicirARD Won ffkn stein and 
PiUEDRiCTi G.ROLL 1901, 34, 2417 — 2420). — The normal hydr- 
iodide^ NIJq’OI'IjHI, which Bunstan and Goulding (Trans., 1896, 69, 
839) failed to prepare, is obtained by mixing molecular quantities of 
hydroxylamine and liydriodic acid in aqueous solution and evaporating 
in a vacuum, initially at 26°, and hnally, to complete dryness, over 
phosphoric oxide at the ordinary temperature. It forms hat, colour- 
less needles, is very hygroscopic, and decomposes explosively at 
83 — 84°; it crystallises well from methyl alcohol. 

The need is emphasised for greater caution in distilling hydroxyl- 
amine, owing to the frequent occurrence of dangerous explosions. 

W. A. D. 

Preparation of Phospliorns Oxychloride. By Fritz Ullmann 
and A. Fornaro (Act., 1901, 34, 2172--2173). — -Directions are given 
for the preparation of phosphorus oxychloride by the oxidation of the 
trichloride with potassium chlorate. To avoid the formation of oxides 
of chlorine, the ciilorate must be quite dry, and should be covered by 
a little previously obtained oxychloride before the trichloride is 
gradually added ; under thGS(3 conditions, the forniation of the oxy- 
chloride proceeds quietly. It. II. P. 

Oliemical Equilibria. Phosphoric Acid and Chlorides of 
the Alkaline Barths. By Margeijun P. E. Berthelot 
rend,, 1901, 133, 5 — 20). — The author has investigated the acidity or 
alkalinity, to methyl -orange and phenolphtlialoin respectively, of mix- 
tures of phosphoric acid or hydrogen phosphates witli various propor- 
tions of chlorides of the alkaline eartlis, with and without various 
proportions of sodium hydroxide. Complete neutrality is rarely 
obtained witli the exact proportions of the reacting substances corre- 
sponding witii simple G(|ua.tions. In some instances, the establishment 
of e(piiUhriuiu re<|uires time, whilst, in others, the result depends on 
tile iengUi of time during which the prcci[>itated phosphate and the 
liquid remain in co!:ita,ct. The <]u;intity of alkaline earth, required to 
neutralise 1 mol. of phosphoric acid varies from 2 to 4 equivalents, 
acscording to the conditions. Minute details of the various experi- 
ments are given. C. II. B. 

Studies of tlie Acids of Phosphoi’us. I. Velocity of 
Hydration of Metaphosplioric Acid. By Clemente Montemar- 
TIN.I and ‘IT. Eomi {Gazzetla, 1901, 31, i, 394 — 400). — The authors have 
measured the velocity of transformation of meta- into ortho-phosphoric 
acid in solutions of different concentrations at a temperature of 
23- — 25° The reaction, represented by the equation ITPOo 4-11^0 = 
should be of tlie second order, but in dilute solutions the mass 
of water may be taken as constant, and the reaction as being of tlie 
first order. The results show that the velocity constant increases 
with the concentration of the solution employed, a fact which indi- 
cates that the ionic hydrogen present ' exorcises a catalytic action on 
the reaction. Solutions of metaphosphoric acid hence keep bolter the 
more dilute and the more free from other acids they are, T. 11. P. 
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Acidimetry of Arsenic Acid. By A. Astruc and J. Tar- 
BOUiiiEcn {Gompt. reoid,^ 1901, 133, 36 — 38).— Arsenic acid, with 
metliyl-orange as indicator, is monobasic to alkalis and alkaline earths 
at the ordinary temperature or in hot solutions. With plienolplitlialein 
at the ordinary temperature, it is dibasic, but in hot solutions the 
colour change takes place after the addition of only 1|- equivalents of 
an alkaline earth. 

If in presence of a chloride of an alkaline earth metal excess of an 
alkali hydroxide is added to arsenic acid, a tribasic arsenate is preciph 
iated, but if an acid is added until the liquid is neutral to phenol- 
phthalein, this precipitate dissolves, and a dibasic arsenate is formed. 
If, however, the liquid is boiled, the first precipitate becomes crystal* 
line, and afterwards does not dissolve when the liquid is neutralised. 
In this respect, arsenic acid behaves differently from phosphoric acid. 

C. H, E. 

Preparation of Tiiio-oxy arsenates. By William Henry 
McLauchlan {Ber.f 1901, 34, 2166 — 2172). — Ammonium thio-oxy- 
arsenate, (NH4)3As;03S,4Il20, and ammoiimm hydrogen thio-oxyarsen- 
atCj (NH JoHAsOyS, are obtained by the fractional precipitation by 
alcohol of an ammoniacal solution of a fused mixture of equal parts of 
arsenious trioxide and sulphur. The author has repeated the work of 
McCay (this voL, ii, 95), and of Weinland and Lehmann (this voL, 
ii, 31 3), and confirms McOay’s interpretation of the results. 

B. II. P. 

Vitrified Quartz. By William A. Bhenstone {Proc, Roy, 
Inst.^ 1901, Beprint). — When fragments of quartz, previously heated 
to 1000% are thrown into cold water, a white, enamel-like product 
is obtained, ’which may be suddenly put into the hottest part of 
an oxy-hydrogen ilame without splintering. Thus the fragments of 
silica may be fused together into rods, and from the latter tubes 
and vessels may be constructed. The vitrified silica is harder than 
felspar, but loss hard than chalcedony j its density and refractive 
index are less than tliose of quartz. In transparency to ultra- 
violet rays, vitreous silica is superior to glass, and practically equal 
to air. Its rate of expansion is extremely small, and this explains 
its stability when exposed to sudden changes of temperature. Its 
high melting point should render it serviceable in thermometry and 
in investigations at high temperatures. Thus it has been* shown 
that nitric peroxide is produced simply by heating a mixture of 
iiiti’ogeii and oxygon in tubes of silica to 1000® Vitrified silica is, 
like platinum, slightly permeable to hydrogen at 1000% and is 
attacked by hot basic oxides. J. C. P. 

An Acid Triple Salt. By Wjlitelm Meyerhoffimx and F. G. 
Cottrell {ZeiL anorg, Ghevu^ 1901, 27, 442 — 444). — The salt, 
KHMg(S04).-, 4- 2IL,0, is obtained by dissolving leonite, 
(MgB0,iJl2^04,4H20), 

ill 85 per cent, nitric acid and allowing the mixture to crystallise. It 
separates in prismatic, double-refracting crystals, and when treated 
with water is converted into picromerite, MgS04,KoS04 + SILO. 

E. C. E. 
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Magnesium Aluminate. By Emile Dufau (BulL Soc. Chim,^ 
1901, [iii], 25, 669 — 670). — Magnesium aluminate, spinel, MgAl^O^, 
can be easily prepared by heating a mixture of alumina and magnesia 
in an electric furnace for a few minutes. The powdered mass is ex- 
tracted with hot nitric acid, which leaves a mixture of carbon and the 
aluminate, the latter as colourless crystals. Separation is effected by 
projecting the mixture into methylene iodide. The aluminate, thus 
prepared, forms colourless octahedra, with a sp. gr. 3*57 at 15°, and is 
fusible only in the electric furnace. It is slowly attacked by hydro- 
fluoric, hydrochloric, or sulphuric, but not by nitric, acid. Fluorine 
is without action at the ordinary temperatui^e, but acts on it when 
heated. Chlorine, bromine, and iodine have no action, whilst sulphur 
only slowly acts at the temperature of molten glass. Carbon does not 
reduce the aluminate, but fused alkalis dissolve it easily. 

One or two per cent, of coloured oxides give to the aluminate the 
colours of the different varieties of spinel, No other magnesium 
aluminate could he obtained by varying the proportion of magnesia 
and alumina. K. J. P. O. 

Cadmium Suboxide. By Simeon M. Tanatae. {Zeit. anorg. Ghem., 
1901, 27, 432 — 436). — Cadmium suhoxide, Cd^O, is obtained more 
easily than lead suboxide (this vol., ii, 451) by cautiously heating 
cadmium oxalate in a current of dry carbon dioxide. It is a green, 
amorphous powder, decomposes when treated with acids or ammonia 
into cadmium oxide and metallic cadmium, is slowly decomposed by 
water, and is stable in dry air; its sp. gr. is 8*177 to 8*207 at 19°. 

When the sixboxide is heated to the melting point of cadmium in a 
current of carbon dioxide, it is converted into a yellowish-brown powder 
which is a mixture of metallic cadmium and cadmium oxide. 

E. C. B. 

Bismuth Suboxide. By Simeon M. Tanatab {Zeit anorg. Chem*^ 
1901, 27, 437—441). — Bismuth suhoxide, BiO, is easily obtained by 
heating the oxalate, Bi202(C204), in a current of carbon dioxide. It is 
a black powder, stable in the air, is slowly decomposed by water, 
reduces Fehling’s solution and potassium permanganate, and, on heat- 
ing, is converted into yellow bismuth oxide ; its sp. gr. is 7*153 to 7*201 
at 19°. When heated above the melting point of bismuth in a current 
of carbon dioxide, it is converted into a grey mixture of bismuth oxido 
and metallic bismuth. 

The oxalate, Bi20(0204)2, when heated in a current of dry carbon 
dioxide, yields a mixture of the suboxide and metallic bismuth, sp. gr. 
8*356 at 19°. This product gives the same chemical reactions as the 
suboxide, but is shown to be a mixture by measuring tbo heat evolved 
on dissolving it in acids (this vol., ii, 451). E. C. B. 

Solubility of Manganous Sulphate. By Theodore W. Biohards 
and Frank Boy Fraprie [Amer. Ghem. 1901, 26, 75 — 80. Compare 
Cottrell, this voL, ii, 12). — The solubility of the pentahydrate of man- 
ganous sulphate is 65*19 per cent, at 25°, whilst that of the tetrahydrato 
is 66*38 at 30*15° and 68*22 per cent, at 35°, the figures in each case 
representing the number of grams of the anhydrous salt in 100 grams 
of the solution. These results confirm those of Cottrell, and disprove 
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those of Linebarger (Abstr., 1803, ii, 417). It ^was that 

manganous sulphate retains traces of water oven after being heated 
for half an hour at 350"^, hut that at 450^ the whole is expelled. 

E. 0, 

Manganic Phospliates. By Victor Auger {Gow.pL B)01, 

133, 04—06), — A mmiganic pyroplio$pliaiQ>t is ol)- 

tained by fusing manganese nitrate with pliospiioric acid at 
extracting the fused mass with water, and adding alcohol to the violet- 
coloured extract; the salt separates as a buf -coloured, crystalline 
precipitate which loses lOII^O at 185*^, and the remaining 4 II A) at 
440^. Cold solutions of alkalis extract phosphoric acid, which appears 
in solution as a pyrophosphate. Sulphuric acid dissolves it with a 
violet colour, which becomes red on dilution. Cold phosphoric acid 
dissolves it; from the violet solution which becomes rapidly colourless, 
the phosphate MiiPO^JI^O separates. The preparation of manganic 
metaphosphute, MnP.jOjp is also described (compare Hermann, Aim. 
Fhjs, Ghem., 1858, 105, 280). K. J. P. 0. 

Behaviour of an Iron Cathode in a Solution of Ammonium 
Nitrate. A New Ferrous Ferric Oxide. By A. Kaufmann 
{Zeii. EleJctrochern.f 1901,7, 733—741). — When a solution of ammonium 
nitrate, saturated at 0°, is electrolysed in a cell containing a porous 
diaphragm, a cai^bon anode and an iron cathode, with a cathodic current 
density of 0*00002 ampere per sq. cm., the iron dissolves, forming a golden- 
yellow solution. When this solution is heated in absence of air, a 
black, amorphous, magnetic oxide of iron is precipitated. The yellow 
solution contains ferrous ammonium nitrate, and may be prepared by 
treating finely divided iron with a concentrated amrnoniacal solution of 
ammonium nitrate. Similar solutions are obtained with other am- 
monium salts, the more concentrated the solution and the higher the 
temperature the better are the results obtained. The iron exists in 
the ferrous ammonium nitrate solution as a complex cathion. 

The new oxide of iron has the composition 2Fe0,3i'e20ji ; it is 
bhuBli-black, which distinguishes it from the brownish-black magnetic 
"oxide, Pea 04 , It is best prepared by dissolving crystallised ferrous 
sulphate (21 grams) in water (220 grams) and 20 per cent, ammonia 
(22 grams) and boiling, after which potassium nitrate (2*55 grams) is 
added in portions and the boiling continued for 15 minutes. T. E, 

Electrochemical Formation of Alkali Ferrates. By Wal- 
DEMAE Pick {ZeiL Elekirochem,, 1901, 7, 713—724). — Pull details of 
the experiments described by Haber and Pick (this vol., ii, 103). 
When iron, especially one . of the purer kinds, is used as anode in a 
solution of an alkali hydroxide, a temporary formation of ferrate 
occurs ; by reversing the current for a short time after the formation 
--.of ferrate has ceased, the iron returns to the condition in which it can 
be oxidised to ferrate, and after several repetitions of the treatment 
this condition becomes permanent. The same result is obtained by 
using the iron as anode in a concentrated solution of an alkali hydr- 
oxide and passing a very small current for some time. The ironjis 
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found to be covered by a dark grey skin which prevents atmospheric 
oxidation, . 1\ E. 

Ferrite Solutions. By Eritz Hauer (^Zdl, EleUfochem,, 1901, 7, 
724 — 726). — Details of the methods used to prove that the liquid 
obtained by boiling a solution of sodium ferrate contains a compound 
of ferric oxide, EegOg (see this voL, ii, 103). T. E, 

Simultaneous Deposition of Iron and Nickel from Mixed 
Solutions of their Sulphates. By Friedrich W. KCster {Zeit, 
Elehtrochem.^ 1901, 7, 688 — 692). — The smallest which will 

cause deposition of nickel from a solution of nickel sulphate is about 
0*1 volt less than that required to deposit iron from a solution of 
ferrous sulphate, when platinum point cathodes are used. From 
solutions containing both vsalts, nickel alone is deposited when the 
applied EJLE. is just sufficient to produce deposition of nickel from 
a solution of nickel sulphate, but iron begins to be deposited at a point 
midway between the deposition points of nickel and iron, and tlie 
proportion of iron in the deposit rapidly increases with the E.M.F. 
used. A deposit containing 75 per cent, of iron is obtained from a 
sohition containing equal quantities of iron and nickel, and this com- 
position is almost independent of the EJLF. between fairly wide 
limits. When working with sensible currents, therefore, iron is 
deposited more rapidly than nickel, although it requires a larger 
EJLF. The author suggests that, although the magnitude of the force 
producing a chemical change may determine it when the velocity is 
very small, yet at sensible velocities (as Nernst pointed out) a kind of 
chemical Ohm’s law may determine the velocity (velocity = eliemical 
force/ohemical resistance) so that the velocity of deposition of iron 
might exceed that of nickel, although the driving force were less. 

T. E. 

Cobalt and Nickel lodates and tbeir Solubility in Water. 
By A. Meusser (/fen, 1901, 84, 2432 -^2442).~OobMlt iodate crys- 
tallises from water in tiiree forms : in tlie anhydrous state, with 2111,0 
and with 411/3 respectively; the trihydi‘a.te, pentahydriite, ami hexa- 
liydrate could not be obtained (compare Clarke, Abstr., 1878, 377, 
and 'Ditto, Abstr., 1892, 1388). The tetrahydrate, 00 ( 103 ) 2 , 411 /), 
forms red crusts of six-sided needles. The diiiyd rate, 00(11)34/21:1.20, 
was probably obtained by 'Raramelsberg {Ann, Fhys, Chmn., 1838, 44, 
562) in an impure form. A table and curvos of solubilities a,ro given, 
showing the Vi.aiatiou of solubility of tlie three forms with changing 
temperature; at 18^1 0*038 mol. of the tetrahydrate, 0*020 moL of 
the dihydrate, and 0*046 moL of the anhydrous salt are soluble in 100 
mols. of water. The solubility of the tetrahydrate increases rapidly 
with the temperature, the rate of increase becoming greater at higher 
temperatures ; the solubility of the anhydride diminishes with rising 
temperature, whilst that of the dihydrato increases in nearly direct 
propoi'tion. 

I'he author differs from Rammelsberg, Clarke, and Ditte with regard 
to tlie hydrates of nickel iodate, being able to isolate only the an- 
liydrous form, two dihydrates, and a tetrahydrate. The tetrahydrate^ 
'Ni(L(.);.)3,4tL/), forms green, six-sided prisms and loses water, iodine, 
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and oxygen below 100'''. The a^dikydratG forms a crust of grooiii.sii 
crystaJsj and the p-dihydrate sliart, lustrous prisms. anJiydnrus 
salt forms microscopic needles, which, in transmitted ligiit, are cniour- 
less, but as a powder appears yellow in reflected light. 

Curves and tables of solubilities are given for various temperatures, 
0*063 mol. of the tetrahydrate, 0'039 mol. of the a-dihydrato, O’OhO mol 
of the anhydrous salt dissolve in 100 mols, of water at 30''^ ; the fi-di- 
hydrate is much less Ksoluble than the a-diliydrate. W. A. 1). 

Electrolysis of Uraxiitim Nitrate. By Wilijam Oeuusner iyk 
CoNiNCK and Camo {Bull AcacL Boy, 1001, 321»^322. Com- 

pare this vol, ii, 104, 105, 164, 165, 390).— The electrolysis of 6—8 
per cent, solutions of uranium nitrate yields the black, pulverulent, 
pyrophoric protoxide ; this, when dried in a water-oven, is converted 
into the orange-coloured hydrate, UgCXjjHgO, of the sesquioxide. With 
a weaker current, the canary-yellow liydrate, U/)3,2H20, and the 
orange-coloured hydrate, XJgO^jHgO, are formed. With some solu- 
tions, a current of about 1 ampere gives a mixture of tlie yellow and 
orange hydrates ; with others, the black oxide, 1X40^^, is obtained, 
along with one of its hydrates which is violet. The latter in a dry 
atmosphere slowly changes into the yellow hydrate. The black 
oxide, IJ4O5, is very stable, and is thus distinguished from the protoxide ; 
it does not oxidise at 100^, and when strongly heated in hydrogen is 
reduced to the protoxide. 

When solutions of iiramum nitrate containing traces of nitric acid 
are electrolysed, a precipitate is not formed, owing to the oxides 
initially produced dissolving in the acid present. W. A. I). 

Px’eparation of pur© Antimony Hydride. By Alfred Stock and 
Walther Boht {Ber,, 1901, 34, 2339 — 2344). — Pure antimony hydride 
can be prepared by condensing the dried mixture of antimony hydride 
and hydrogen (obtained by treating powdered antimony-zinc alloy con- 
taining 25 per cent, of antimony with dilute acid) in a U-tube surrounded 
%vith liquid air. Pure antimony hydride condenses to a colourless liquid, 
has a faint smell resembling that of hydrogen sulphide, is decomposed 
by air, but is nob changed by light or moisture. B, H, P. 

New Treatment of Niobit© : Preparation and Properties of 
Fused Niobium. By Henbi Moissah {CompL rend,, 1901, 133, 
20 — 25).^ — Niobite was heated with carbon in the electric furnace for 
7 or 8 minutes with a current of 1000 amperes and 50 volts, and gave 
aregiilus containing niobium and tantalum, with2T8 to 2*34 per cent, 
of combined carbon, but no graphite. The alloy was converted into 
potassium fiuotantalate and potassium fliuoxyniobato, which were 
separated by crystallisation, and the fluoxyniobate was converted 
into niobium pentoxide. The latter, when heated with carbon in 
the electric tube furnace with a current of 600 amperes and 50 
volts, yields fused niobium, which is somewhat hard, and readily 
scratches glass and quartz. Its melting point is higher than 
1800° The powdered metal becomes incandescent in fluorine at the 
ordinary temperature and in chlorine at about 205°, and is attacked 
by bromine at a somewhat higher temperature, but nob by iodine at the 
softening point of glass. In oxygen at about 400° or air at a higlior 
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teinporatwre, it burns, and yields niobic pentoxide, but sulphur vapour 
acts superficially only at 600°, and seleniutn and tellurium have no 
action at this temperature. Nitrogen, phosphorus, arsenic, and anti- 
mony do not act on niobium at 500 — 600°, but nitrogen forms a 
yellow nitride at 1200°. When in a state of fusion, the metal com- 
bines slowly with carbon, but even when the latter is in excess, a 
reguliis containing graphite is not formed. Hydrogen chloride is 
decomposed by powdered niobium at a dull red heat, but water vapour 
and hydrogen sulphide are not decomposed even at 600°, whilst at a red 
heat ammonia is simply decomposed into nitrogen and hydrogen. 
Sulphur dioxide is reduced with incandescence at about 600°, and 
nitrous oxide, nitric oxide, phosphoric oxide, and carbon dioxide are 
x^educed at a dull red heat. Iodine and arsenic pentoxidcs are reduced 
at a somewhat lower tempei’ature. When fused with niobium, chromic 
oxide is reduced and a brittle alloy of niobium and chi^omium formed. 
Fused oxidising agents readily attack niobium, but ordinary acids 
are without action, with the exception of hydroOuoric acid and hot 
concentrated sulphuric acid, and even these act very slowly. Niobium 
does not foi’m alloys with sodium, potassium, magnesium, or zinc, but 
at its melting point it takes up small quantities of iron. C. H. B. 

Recovery of Platinum from Platinum Residues. By Adolf 
Berthold {Zeit. wrigew. Chem,, 1901, 14, 621—622). — Any deposit is 
collected on a filter, dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid, and the solution 
evaporated to dryness ; the residue is then dissolved in hot water and 
added to the main filtrate. After adding hydrochloric acid, some zinc 
dust is introduced, and when the liquid has become colourless, it is 
carefully poured off from the pi'ecipitated platinum black. This is 
washed jQrst with boiling hydrochloric acid and then repeatedly with 
boiling water, first by decantation, and then in a weighed Gooch 
crucible. To completely remove the last traces of potassium, it is 
ignited, again washed with boiling water until free from chlorine, 
dried, ignited, and weighed. Finally, it may be converted into 
platinum chloride solution of known strength. L. de ”K. 
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Analysis of supposed Italian Bauxites. By Carlo Formenti 
{Gazzetta, 1901, 31, i, 452— 4.55).— The author has analysed four 
samples of supposed bauxite found in Italy, and finds that, although 
the main constituents are the same as in bauxite, the relative propor- 
tions of them are widely different. The samples cannot even be con- 
sidered as x^epresenting poor bauxites, and could , not be used for the 
pi'ofitable extraction of aluminium compounds. T, H. F . 
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Liveiiigite, a new Mineral from the BinneniAiaL .'By liiaitAini 
irAEiiisoN ^SoL^A^ with analysis by iliONitY jAeKsoN {Trod tUt/tnh. PhiL 
aSW., 1901, 11, ‘j;)D —240).— In j^^eufrai ; 4 »p(‘a.raiaaj this new iiiinonil 
resembles the several other sulphansenites of lead wliieh occur in tho 
white dolomite of the Binnenthal in SwU/Aorland. 14 lo crystals are 
oblique, with pseudo-rhombic habit j in tho prism 7.one they have tlirs 
angles of sartorite (PbH,As^B.j), and in the dome Kone the angles of 
ratliite (oPbS,2As.>B.j). llio two individuals of tho twinned crystals 
have i*es|)ectuvely a rod and a green tarnish on i.ho stu’faee. 14io 
following analytical results give tlie formula 4rbB,3As.^,8.> : 

Pb. As. wSi Ft*. ''.rotal 

47*58 20*03 21*91 traco 1)1)*42. 

L. J. 

Manganese Ore Deposits of Quoluz, Brazil. ByOiiYiT.LKA. 
DniiBY {Amer. J, PcL, IDUl, [iv], 12, 18 — 32). — 11 lo manganese ores of 
the Quelriz (Lafayette) district in IMinas Geraes octtur over a wide area 
in granitic and gneissic rocks, and are intimately associated withrocdcs 
composed wholly or largely of manganese garnet (spessartite). it is 
shown that the black manganese oxides forming the ore ha,vo boon de- 
rived by the alteration of this garnet. Detailed descriptions are given 
of the mode of occurrence of the ores, and analyses are given of tlie 
garnet rock, L. J. 8. 

, Synthesis of Boronatrocalcite (Ulexite). By August B. bk 
S cHUUTEN {Compt, rend.f 1901, 132, 1576 — 1577). — Tiiis mineral is 
prepared artificially by adding a solution of calcium chlorido to a hirge 
excess of a saturated solution of borax, and allowing the mixture to 
remain in a closed vessel for 15 to 30 days. At tlie end of this time, 
the amorphous precipitate is entirely transformed into acicular crystals, 
but these are too minute for optical and eryvstaliographical examination. 
Analysis of this crystallised material gave the same formula as tliat 
adopted for the mineral ulexite, namely, Ha20,Ca0,5B^^03,16H/}. The 
crystals are slowly dissolved by cold water. Sp. gr, 1*955. L*. J. S. 

Brushit© from the Island of Mona, West Indies. By Oari. 
Klein {SitzAer, Ahad. Wiss. Berlin, 1901, 720- 725). —Waxyollow 
crystallised brushite with a perfect cleavage in one direction, occurs in 
the guano deposits of the island of Mona near Porto llico. Sp. gr. 
2*28. Analysis by Finkener gave 

CaO, P2O5. SOy. Ih,0. Total. II.p at 130A 

30*83 37*96 0*49 30*88 100*16 25*17 

Deducting a little gypsum or anhydrite, this gives the formula 
2IiCaP04,54Pl20 ; the mineral thus appears to differ from brushite 
(2IrICaP04,4B[20) in containing more water, and for this reason tlse 
name atojfertite is provisionally proposed for it, Grystallograpiiical 
and optical determinations are given, and those of Lacroix (Abstr., 
1897, ii, 505) discussed. L. J. S. 

Crystallisation of Complex Salt- Solutions with particular 
reference to Oceanic Salt' Deposits. By Jacobus H. vax’t Hopp 
angeio, Chem., 1901, 14, 531 — 537), — A solution of sodium and 
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|)otassium chlorides when evaporated at 25 ^ deposits the excess of one 
of the salts until the concentration of the solution with respect to 
NaCi and KOI respectively is 89 and 39 naois. per 1000 niols. of water. 
The deposit thereafter has the same composition as the solution, and 
a mixture in these proportions is the ultimate product of the 
evaporation. 

With magnesium and potassium sulphates, the first depositions take 
place in such a way as to leave a solution containing 38 mols. of 
MgSO^jTHgO and 14 mols. of picromerite per 1000 mols. of water and 


- Gypsum (CaS 04 , 2 H 20 ), 


Chloroiuagncsite ( MgCl2,6H20) 

Kieserite 

(MgSO,,C- -511,0) 

Caniallito 

(MgCI,K,6H,0) 

l?lisnmito 
(MgSO,, 711,0) 

Kainitc 

(MgS04,KGl,3Tro0) 


- 

Loonitc 

[MgK, (SO,),, 411,0] 

Syivite 

(KOI) 

Bli'nUte 

(SO.i).,MgN!i,,41UO 

Picromerite 

[MgK«(S04)o,OH.>0] 

TIutnarditn 

(N^iaSO,) 

Aplilln'talitn 

lK,Na(SO,,),l 


Glauborilo 




[0aNa,(8O4),]. [CaK,.(S 04 ) 2 /IL, 0 ]. 

this mixture then separates mxt* It is important to notice that in these 
considerations it is supposed that the deposit is removed from contact 
with the solution, a condition which is practically attained in the 
natural deposition, since the formation of crust prevents the action of 
the solution on the lower layers. 

With potassium chloride and magnesium sulphate double decom- 
position takes place and the following may deposit : potassium sul- 
phate, syivite, picromerite, magnesium sulphate (hepta- and hexa-hydr- 
ates), carnaiiite, and magnesium chloride. During the deposition, the 
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composition of the solntioii alters so as to approach that represented 
by 2 mols. of MgS 04 , 6 H 20 , 12 mols. of and 99 inols. 

of MgCl 2 , 6 HoO per 1000 mols, of water and the solution then dries^ 
leaving a mixture of these in the proportions given. 

If to the last mixture sodium chloride be also addedj then the 
following may separate from the solution : magnesium chloride^ 
sylvite, thenardite, magnesium sulphate (with 7, 6, 5, or 
picromerite, leonite, blodite, aphthitalite, kainite, and carnaliite. The 
final deposit in this case is also a mixture of carnaliite, MgClgjOIfgO, 
and MgSO^jOHgO. 

When calcium salts are also present then depositions of the follow- 
ing may also take place : gypsum, anhydrite, glauberite, syngenite, 
and tachhydrite, but this case has not yet been exhaustively in- 
vestigated. 

Assuming that the natural deposition takes place at 25°, the scheme 
on p. 559 represents (1) 14 minerals which may occur along with 
sodium chloride, ( 2 ) minerals which occur together (contiguous helds). 

Thus carnaliite may occur with sylvite, but not with aphthitalite ; 
syngenite with sylvite ; glauberite with blodite, &c. 

J. McO, 

[Albite in] Green Schist from Piedmont. By Heinrich Preis- 
WERK (Gentr, Min., 1901, 303 — 308). — Chlorite- and amphibole- 
schists, which have been derived from diabases, are of general dis- 
tribution, and a usual constituent of such rocks is a colourless, 
perfectly fresh felspar usually recognisable only as a mosaic under the 
microscope. A green schist at Brusson, Piedmont, contains large 
crystals of this felspar in association with chlorite, hornblende, epidote, 
zoisite, &c. Analysis of the felspar (sp. gr. 2 ’652 — 2*636) by W. 
Porsberg gave : 

SiOij. AlaOg. FcgOg. CaO. MgO. Kfi. Total 

64*81 20*13 0*21 1*29 0*45 0*68 11-65 99*22 

This indicates a close approach to albite ; and specially selected 
fragments of pure material were found to contain no calcium. Optical 
determinations also point to the material being nearly pure albite. 

L. J. S. 

A Mineral from Oasal Briinori, near Rome. By Eebrucoio 
Zambonini (OeniT. Mm,f 1901, 397 — 401). — In a few cavities in the 
lava at this locality was found a greenish-yell ow, woolly substance in 
association with calcite. Under the microscope, it is seen to consist 
of an aggregate of short rods, of which the optical extinction is 
straight. The following analysis of this material gives the foi’mula 
i therefore appears to be identical with the 

Scotch chlorophseite : 

SiOg. AI 2 O 3 . FoaOa. KnO. MgO. 11^0. Total 

37*86 13*54 13*33 trace 6*27 2*65 26*12 99*77 

L. J. S, 
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Asbestos from Alilovci, District of Sauskimost, By Joii. 
(Trimmer {GeoL Gentr^y 1901, 1, 386 ; from Wiss^ Mitth. am Bosnim 
u» d. Ilerzegovinay 1899, 6, 887 — 889 ). — The asbestos mined at this 
locality surrounds and penetrates blocks of limestone of Permian age« 
There are no amphibole or serpentine rocks in the immediate vicinity, 
although the latter are found five kilometres west of Aliiovci. Analysis 
by L.Scheiders gave the results under I ; Analysis II, by S. Bosnjakovie, 
is of less pure material after being digested with hydrochloric acid and 
air-dried. 

* 

SiOs. AI2O3. FeA- FeO. MgO. GaO. KoO. NaoO. CO^. H.O. Total, 

I. 64T0 — 15-70 7*33 12*00 1*44 0*45 5*40 0'09 2-81 99-98 

II. 52-35 5-47 15-30 — 10-39 — 4-37 — — 10-25 98-19 

L. J. S. 

Analysis of Travertine from Vichy. By C. Girard and 
Fred. Boedas {Counpt. rend.y 1901 , 132 , 1423—1426). — Analyses are 
given of three samples of travertine (calcareous tufa) deposited by the 
mineral water at Yichy. The mateidal is dirty yellow, and compact or 
ochreous. It consists mainly of calcium carbonate (91*709 — 97*169 
per cent.), with small amounts of carbonates of magnesium, sodium, 
potassium, manganese and iron, sodium phosphate, aluminium sulphate, 
magnesium sulphate, ferric arsenate (trace — 0’342 per cent.), silica 
and insoluble residue, together with traces of copper, barium, lithium 
and chlorine. L. J. S, 
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Digestive Power of Gastric Juice. By Albert Frouhst {Compt 
rend. Boc. Biol, 1901, 53, 590 — 593). — Tariatioii in the digestive 
power of gastric juice depends chiefly on the amount of hydrochloric 
acid. Proteid food increases the secretion of pepsin. W. D. H. 

Amylolytic Action of Saliva. By P. Bielfeld {Zeit Biol, 
1901, 41, 360 — ^367). — The amount of ptyalin has no influence on the 
quantity of sugar formed. The percentage amount of starch in the 
original solution is also unimportant. The important factor is the 
absolute quantity of starch ; the greater the amount of starch, the 
greater is the amount of sugar formed. The estimations of sugar were 
made by Pavy's method. The polarimetric method is inaccurate on 
account of the high optical activity of the dextrins formed. 

W. D. H. 

Quantitative Action of Pepsin. By Friedrich KeRger {Zeit. 
BloLy 1901, 41, 378 — 392), — ^Maszewski (this voL, i, 178) and Eiel- 
feld (see preceding abstract) have independently pointed out that in 
connection with ptyalin, tlie amount of feimient present is of little or no 
importance. Quantitative estimations of ptyalin and other ferments 
hitherto published are therefore to be regarded with suspicion. It 

% 
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is importantj liowovor, to ascertain whether the same law holds for 
other ferments, and the present research relates to pepsin. There arc 
differences between popsiii and ptyalin. In tlie case of pepsin, the 
amoimfc of proteolytic products increases with tlio amount of pepsiiij 
but not proportionately. The activity of pepsin increases with decrease 
in the concentration of the original proteid solution j but not proportion- 
ately ; the most important factor, however, as in the case of ptyalin, 
is the total amount of proteid present. W. D. IL 

Lijease. By Maueicr ITanriot {Compt, rend. Soc, Biol., 1901, 53, 
369).— By fractional precipitation of serum with ammonium sulphate, 
iron and lipase are found in the first portion of the precipitate. If 
zinc powder is added to serum, ferric salts are reduced to ferrous, and 
the power of the lipase is lessened; this, however, returns by agitation 
with air. The action of lipase is inhibited by acids and restored by 
alkalis ; this is explained by supposing that the acid displaces the iron 
with wliich tlie lipase is in combination. W. D. H. 

Intracellular Digestion and Enzymes in Actiniee. By Eklix 
Mesnil {Ann. Inst. Fastenr, 1901, 16, 352 — 397).^ — The fluid in the 
coelenteiio cavity of Actiniae has no digestive action. Digestion is 
accomplished in the same cells as those which form the ferments. By 
destroying the cells, the enzymes may be extracted. These are of 
various kinds, proteolytic, rennin-like, diastatic, and haemolytic, and al- 
though intracellular, they obey the same laws as extracellular ferments. 

W. D. H. 


Cause of the Increase of Proteid Decomposition during 
Inanition. By Fbiedeich H, Schulz {Zeit. Biol., 1901, 41, 
368 — 377). — Polemical; mainly directed against Kaufmann (this 
vo]., ii, 254). W. D. li. 

Absorption of Pat. By IflnoUAED PflOcer {Bflilgers Archw, 1901, 
86, 1 — 46). — One liunclred c.c. of fresh ox-bile dissolve 4 or 5 grams 
of oleic acid ; the amount rises to more than 10 grams when an 
equivalent amount of sodium hydroxide is also added. On being 
warmed to 37*^ for a day, 17 to 19 per cent, of the fatty acid is 
saponified. Bile does not accelerate the saponification of oleic acid by 
soda. If stearic acid is warmed to 37^ for 4 to 5 days with sodium 
hydroxide, there is no trace of saponification, but if oleic acid is also 
added, saponification goes on rapidly, and this is much more marked 
on the addition of bile. If 100 c.c. of bile are mixed with 10 grama 
of stearic and 10 grams of oleic acid and an equivalent amount of 
dilute sodium hydroxide solution, about 15 grams of fatty acid are 
brought into a condition which is soluble in water. Neutral soaps 
dissolved in water are precipitated by the addition of much water, 
and free fatty acid is liberated ; thus soaps undergo hydrolytic dissocia- 
tion. During fat absorption, the reaction of the contents of the small 
intesline is sometimes acid, sometimes alkaline. W. 1). H, 

Action of Alcohols on the Arterial Blood Stream. By Hans 
Buciinee, W. Euciis, andL. Megkle (Arch, 1901,40, 347—374). 

—Methyl alcohol is a stronger, and w-propyl alcohol a much stronger 
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antiseptic than ethyl alcohol. The beneficial effect of alcohol 
bandages cannot, however, be explained by germicide action^ for only 
traces of the alcohol penetrate tlie skin. The alcohol stimulates the 
skin, dilates the vessels locally, increases the flow of blood through 
the deeper tissues^ and so confers on them greater resistance to 
infective agents. W. D, H. 

Fdrmation of Lactic Acid in the Blood. By Leon Ashee 
and lioLtos 0. Jackson {ZeiL BioLy 1901, 41, 393— 436).— Katabolic 
processes are not qualiintively diff'erent in artiBcial transfusion, and 
under normal conditions. The formation of lactic acid is related to 
proteid decomposition in the cells, and it does not apparently originate 
from dextrose. Incomplete oxidation of carbohydrate owing to lack of 
oxygen is not tho cause of the formation of lactic acid. W. D. II. 

A new Eeducing Substance in the Blood. By Paul Mayee 
{Zeit. Chem,, 1901, 32, 518 — 530). — Ox-blood contains a 

glycuronic acid compound as a normal constituent. This substance is a 
reducing agent and yields an osazone which melts at 159 — 164° The 
existence of this substance will probably explain some of the results 
obtained by Pavy and Siau (this vol., ii, 257) ; possibly the osazone 
they found which melts at 157°, and which they consider is derived 
from wemaltose, in both blood and diabetic urine is really derived 
from glycuronic acid. Glycuronic acid increases in the urine in 
diabetes. W. D. H. 

Sugar Formation after administration of Proteids. By 
Ernst Bendix {Zeit. ^ohjsioL Qliem.y 1901, 32, 479 — 503). — By feeding 
dogs, freed from glycogen, on proteids, and subsequently administer- 
ing phloridzin and estimating the sugar/nitrogen quotient, it was 
found that as much or more sugar was produced when the proteid 
given was casein or gelatin as when egg-albumin was given. In 
o|IiGr experiments, the glycogen in the animaTs body was estimated, 
and here again glycogen was formed abundantly on a proteid diet, 
even when the proteid was one like casein or gelatin, which contains 
no carbohydrate radicle, W. D. IL 

A Glycolytic Enzyme in Muscle. By »Sie T. Laudee Beitnton 
and Heubekt IUiodes (/Voc. Roy.Soc.y 1901,68, 323 — 326). — Glycerol 
extracts of inusclo aro slightly glycolytic in relation to dextrose. 
Maiscle juice squeezed out at high pressuro is more so. This power is 
destroyed by boiling, and is not due to bacteria. Attempts were made 
to isolate tho enzyme by precipitation with alcohol, bub without success, 

W. D. H. 

Chemical Nature of the Tissues. By Alicxandke IiItaed {Ann. 
Imt. PaBteuTj 1901, 16, 398 — 408). — Protoplasm of any origin con- 
tains a proteid substance termed 2 '>^*otophmmde, in which about 16 per 
cent, of nitrogen is present. 

When treated with sulphuric acid, the bone tissue, freed from 
calcium salts, yields various hydrolytic products, amongst which are 
glycine and leucine. ' II. II. P. 

Immunity in relation to the Pancreas and its Ferments. 
By Gkokok Dean {7Wms. Path. Boc.y 1901, 62, 127— 134).— Experi- 
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ments were made by subciitaneonsly injecting tryptic solutions in 
goats. Tiio results show that an increase over the normal aiititryptic 
action of the serum can be obtained by a process of immunisation. 
The increase is not a great one, and there is no enormous accumulation 
of the anti-compound in the blood, as in the case of bacterial anti- 
toxins. Ehrlich^ s explanation of the failure to obtain anti-rennin of 
great strength seems to he applicable to antitrypsin. W. D, H. 

Active Principle of the Suprarenal Gland. By T. B. 
Aldrich (Amer. J. Physioly 1901, 5, 457 — 461). — Takamine (Tkerap, 
Gaz,, 1901, 221) has separated the active principle from suprarenal 
glands, and named it adrenalin, 0 '000001 gram per kilo, of body 
weight raises the blood pressure. The present author has independ- 
ently prepared the same substance by another method, and obtained it 
in a crystalline form. Its formula is CyTr^ 303 N. Abel’s epinephrin 
is possibly a benzoyl derivative of it. W. D. H. 

Elimination of Sodium Salicylate by the Bile. By G-eorui^s 
Linossier {Gompt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1901, 53, 365—367). — In three ex- 
periments on dogs dosed with sodium salicylate, the drug was esti- 
mated in blood, liver, bile, and urine. The amount in the urine 
exceeded that in the bile in two experiments, in the third there was 
more in the bile. The amount in the bile is insufficient to exert any 
antiseptic action. W. D. H. 

ISTon-permeability of the Wall of the Urinary Bladder. 
By Otto Cohnheim {Zeit. Biol., 1901,41, 331 — 340). — In the intes- 
tinal wall, the stream of liquid is in one direction only ; in the 
peritoneum, diffusion resembles that which occurs through pai’chment 
paper. In the urinary bladder, the liquid contained within it alters no 
more than it would in a glass vessel. The bladder wall is not a 
diffusion membrane, or a semipermeable membrane, and is not per- 
meable to water. These differences furnish evidence of the ® physio- 
logical component ' in the movement of liquid through living animal 
membranes. As soon as these three membranes are poisoned with 
sodium fluoxide, the differences between them disappear, and they 
all behave like diffusion membranes. W. 33. H. 

R61e of Leucocytes in Excretion. By Henry Stassano {Compt, 
rend., 1901, 133, 110 — 113). — ^ Leucocytes, like endothelial cells, are 
capable of ingesting and incorporating with themselves many poisonous 
materials, both inoi^ganic and oi'ganic. They also assist elimination 
by discharging such compounds combined with nueleo-proteid into the 
blood plasma, excretion being finally performed either in the intes- 
tiaal or renal tract, Narcotics lessen diapedesis, but not the capacity 
of absoi’ption of the leucocytes. W. D. H. 

Action of Currents of high frequency on the Secretion of 
Urine. By Benoy^s, Martre, and KouviIiris {Compt. rend., 1901, 
133, 64 — 67).^ — Currents of high frequency applied for a short time 
(10 — 25 minutes) daily increase the quantity of urine, urea, jiric acid, 
and inorganic* salts secreted daily. This increase lasts to a less degree 
for the three days following the treatment. Experiments with 
analytical tables are given for three individuals, W. D. H. 
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® Organic Ohloiine’ in the Urine. By Jules Ville and Joseph 
Moitessiee (Oompt rmd. Soc. BioL, 1901, 53, 673 — 675). — Aitlioiigb 
the precipitation of small quantities of chlorides by silver nitrate may 
be prevented by the presence of urea and other extractives of the urine, 
there is no evidence of the existence of organic chlorine compounds in 
the urine, W, B. H, 

Variations in the Excretion of Nitrogen and Chlorides 
during Insufficient Nutrition. By Adolphe Javal (Comj)t. rend. 
SoG. Biol., 1901, 53, 551 — 553). — In a healthy young man who sub- 
mitted to a sparse diet for some days, the body lost sodium chloride 
during the first three days, after which there was retention. The 
addition of moi^e salt to the diet led to a retention of moi^e proteid. 
Alcohol and iodides had no action either on the salt or nitrogen of the 
urine. W. D. H. 

Influence of Caffeine on Nitrogenous Excretion. By H. 
Eibaut (Gompt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1901, 53, 393 — 395). — In small doses, 
caffeine diminishes, in large doses increases, nitrogenous excretion in 
dogs. This may explain previous contradictory statements on tho 
subject. W. D. H. 

Influence of Nitrogenous Pood on the Excretion of Uric 
Acid. By E. Maueel (CompL rend. Boc. Biol., 1901, 53, 427—430). 
— If the food contains but little nitrogen, uric acid diminishes in tho 
urine. It is regarded as a product of incomplete katabolism. 

W. D. H. 

Excretion of Kynurenic Acid. By Lafayette B. Mendel and 
Edwaeu 0. Schneider (Amer. J, BhysioL, 1901, 5, 427 — 456. Compare 
this vol., ii, 259). — Kynurenic acid is always found in the urine of 
fasting dogs, and when putrefaction in the intestine is checked by 
calomel. Iodoform stimulates proteid metabolism, and increases the 
output of kynurenic acid. Salol and naphthalene, and in one case 
sterilised meat, chock the output without any marked decrease of 
nitrogenous excretion. Phosphorus, phloridzin, and less constantly 
sodium oxalate and hydrazine sulphate, stimulate proteid katabolism 
and increase the kynurenic acid excreted. The ingestion of gelatin, 
elastin, cartilage, ovomucoid, and thymus does not lead to formation of 
kynurenic acid ; that of pancreas, lymph glands, fibrin amandin (a pure 
vegetable proteid) does so. Proteose feeding leads to a large increase 
of the acid, but products of proteolysis which do not give the biuret 
reaction do not. Glycocine does not interfere with its elaboration. 
Attempts to obtain evidence of the synthesis of the acid from tyrosine 
failed. W. D. H. 

Influence of Diet on the Phosphoric Acid and Sodium 
Chloride of the Urine. By E. Maueel {Compt. rend. Sog. BioL, 
1901, 53, 430 — 431). — The quantity of phospliates in the urine is 
approximately the same as in the food. The same is true for sodium 
chloride; most of the salt ingested leaves the body in 24 hours; the 
excretion is complete in 2 days. W. D. H. 
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Composition of CEdema-f.uid. P>y J. '.nAVLAt.! (OfmipL rend A"oc. 
Bioli 1*^6 ij 63j 5]1) — 52,1).— A number of analywas of dropsifiil fluid 
18 given. No diagnostic dill'evenco between the .fluid in cases of 
kidney and heart disease was noted. W. 1). 11. 

Albtiiiiins in Dropsical Pus. By P. (./. .PJiarm.^ 1901, 

[vi], 14, 15 — 17).— Analyses are given of pus tiikoii from a dropsical 
patient at different periods; the albumins differ considerably, tlio 
scrum-albumin in the sample takoTi first being almost replaced by 
Pafcein’s albumin in the sample taken a month later. 11, If, F. 

Analysis of Pus from a Tumour in the Kidney. .'By Gustavu 
Patein and Poyou (/, Pharm ., 1901, [vi], 14, 54 — 50). — Analyses 
are given of tlio pus from a tumour in the kidney and of urine passed 
by the patient. Although both contained dextrose, the composition 
of the pus was (juite diilorcnt from that of the urine. It. H. P. 

Analysis- of Calculi from the Pancreas. .By Leguanb' (/. 
Pharm.^ 1901, [vi], 14, 21 — 22.)— Au analysis of some calc.uli from 
the pancreas of a diabetic patient gave F7 per cent, of sodium 
chloride, 2 '4 per cent, of disodium phosphaio, 93*1 per cent, of calcium 
carbonate, and 0 *7 per cent, of organic matter ; tyrosine was not 
found. It. I£. p. 

Relation between Chemical Constitution and Physiological 
Action in the' Piperidine Series. By Richaed WoLErBNSTKi,iNr and 
Eduabb Wolj’fenstein {Ber., 1901, 34, 2408— 2410),— The physio- 
logical action of the following three groups of piperidine derivatives 
has been investigated. 

(1) Alkyl derivatives with alkyl linked to carbon: (2) Alkyl 
<leriva,tives with alkyl linked to nitrogen; (3) A.eyl derivatives. d:'ho 
experiments were carried out on rabl>iLs and frogs. Tho two classes 
of alkyl derivatives arc qualitatively similar hi their action, but 
quantitatively different, wliilst the acyl derivatives have a different 
type of action. The paper contains a list of the lethal doses of tho 
various compounds investigated. K. p. (>. 

^ Action of Peroxides on Toxins, By Natalie Sieb'ek (Beit physiol 
Ohem., 1901, 32, 573—591.)— The peroxides of calcium and hydrogen 
remove ^the poisonous characters of tetanus-toxin, diphtheria-toxin, 
and abrin. Animal and vegetable oxydases liave the same action on 
the two first-named toxins, but not on abrin. This action of oxydases 
occurs, not only m but also by simultaneous injection in vivo. 
Potassium nitrate extracts no oxydase from the fibrin of normal 
horse's blood, but it does from the fibrin of the blood of horses 
rendered immune to diphtheria. Extracts which are not active to 
guaiacum tincture are also inactive towards toxins. W. I). IL 

\ • 
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Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Cliemical Stimulants. The Function of Zinc and Copper in 
the Nutrition of Aspergillus Niger, By Andheas IIiciiter 
(Cenlr, Baht. Far.^ [ii], 1001, 7, 417 — 429). — Zinc snipliate added to 
nutrient solutions in which Aspergillus niger is grown diniiiiislies the 
dry yield until the dilution reaches about 350 litres per gram-molecule 
of zinc salt and then acts as a stimulant, the growth produced being 
about double that formed in the absence of zinc. Copper sulphate, 
on the other hand, also acts as a poison until about the same degree 
of dilution is attained, but then does not act as a stimulant but as a 
slightly depressing agent, even in dilutions of 150, 000*, 000 litres per 
gram-'toolecuie. The directly poisonous effect of both salts is probably 
to be attributed to the action of undissociated molecules, whilst the 
stimulating effect of the zinc salt, and the slightly depressing effect of 
the copper salt are due to the ions present in the dilute solutions. 

A. l-I. 

Fermentation of Glucose by Bacterium Icteroides. By 
Abthur Haeden {Trans. Fatfi. Boc.y 1901, 52, 115 — 117). — The 
characteristics of the action of tlie Bactermm icier oides on dextrose is 
indistinguishable from that of the Bacillus coll communis (Trans., 
1901, 79, 612), W. I). H. 

Indole-like Reaction given by Cultures of the Diphtheria and 
Pseudo diphtheria Bacilli, By KiaHAEn T. Hewlett {Trans. Fath. 
Boc.y 1901, 52, 113 — 114). — ^The pink reaction obtained by the addition 
of a strong acid and a weak nitrite solution to cultures of the diph- 
theria and pseudo-diphtheria bacilli is not due to indole, for the 
substance which gives the reaction is not volatile. Further investiga- 
tion showed that the substance which gives the reaction is seatolc* 
carboxylic acid. W. B. II. 

Influence of Chemical Reaction on the Bactericidal Action, 
of Serum, By A. Megelee {Arch. Jlyglenc, 1901, 40, 375- — 381).— 
The bactericidal power of active ral>bit’s serum is unaltered by small 
additions of sodium carbonate, but if the serum is inactive, the 
addition inhibits the increase of typhoid bacilli. Small additions of 
acid have no influence, but if sufficient acid is added to render the 
serum distinctly acid, the power of the serum to kill these bacilli is 
completely lost. W. H. 11. 

Preparation of Bottom Fermentation Yeasts having the 
Property of Fermenting at High Temperatures and the 
Method of employing them, By Geoeqes J’agquemin {Bull. Bog. 
Ghim.y 1901, [iiij, 25, 734—736). — The ordinary bottom fermentation 
yeasts were cultivated through, a large number of generations in worts 
in which the' acidity was gradually increased and tlie temperature 
progressively raised ; the acid added was either tartaric, citric, or 
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lactic, and tlie final concentration of acid equivalent to 7 grams of 
tartaric acid per litre, the final temperature being 20 — 25° The yeast 
finally obtained was able to cause vigorous fermentation at 20 — 25°, 
and retained this property after being grown for several generations in 
a neutral wort. Details are given for using this yeast for the prepara- 
tion of a bottom fermentation beer, which need not, like the beers 
ordinarily obtained with bottom yeasts, be kept at a low temperature, 
either for storage or transit. W. A.. D. 

Influence of Oxygen on the Fermentation produced by 
different Species of Yeast. By D. Iwanowski and S. Obrastzofp 
(Cenio\ Baht. Par., [ii], 1901,7, 305 — 312). — Three species of yeast, 
8. Pomhe, 8. ell^noicUuSj I., and 8. ceremsim^ I., were cultivated in solu- 
tions containing peptone, inorganic salts, and about 5 per cent, of 
sucrose, parallel experiments being made (1) in a current of air and a 
current of nitrogen ; (2) in. an atmosphere of air and an atmosphere 
of nitrogen, the liquid being left at rest and not disturbed by a current 
of the gas. After about 48 hours, unfermented sugar being still 
present, the dry weight of the yeast and the residual sugar were 
OvStimated, the solutions having been inoculated with equal weights of 
the same culture of yeast. Brom the numbers thus obtained was 
calculated the fermentation energy (the weight of sugar decomposed 
by 1 gram of yeast). In no case was the presence or absence of 
oxygen found to produce any appreciable difference in the fermentative 
energy of the yeasts employed. 

In the experiments of the second series, only a trace of yeast was 
sown into the solution, and in these cases it was also found that the 
ratio of yeast produced to sugar decomposed (Pasteur’s ratio) was not 
affected by the presence or absence of oxygen. The experiments of 
Korff {Cent7\ JkM. [ii], 1898, 4, 465), who found that the effect 
of oxygen varied on different races of the same species of yeast, are 
probably inaccurate. A. H. 

Invertase and Maitase in Yeast. By Thomas Bokorny {Ghmn. 
Plaits 1901, 25, 502 — 504. Gompare this vol, i, 437). — Yeast maitase 
has its maximum action at 40°, and is destroyed after 30 minutes at 
55°; O'Ol per cent, silver niti^ate, 0’02 mercuric chloride, 0*5 sulphuric 
acid, TO hydrochloric acid, TO oxalic acid, TO sodium hydroxide, 
TO formaldehyde, and TO per cent, phenol ail destroy the enzyme after 
24 lioiirs’ contact. Tux^pentine water, 1 per cent, thymol, and 5—10 
per cent, alcohol destroy the activity of the enzyme to a large extent. 

invcrtase is destroyed when heated to 70°, and slowly when heated 
to 50°; also by 0*1 per cent, silver nitrate, 0*5 mercuric chloride, 
5-0 oxalic acid, TO per cent, sodium hydroxide, but not by 0*1 
per cent, mercuric chloride, 0*5 sulphuric acid, 0*5 lactic acid, TO 
oxalic acid, TO hydrochloric acid, 1*0 acetic acid, 0*5 sodium hydr- 
oxide, 5*0 formaldehyde, 1*0 phenol, 0*1 per cent, thymol, turpentine 
water, chloroform water, or absolute alcohol. J. J. S. 

Selection of Carbohydrates by different Yeasts during Alco- 
holic Fermentation. By Wilhelm Fnicht {Gmtr. BaU» Par.^ [ii], 
1901, 7, 161 — 167, 215 — 228). — Yeast of two varieties {Frohherg type 
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and Saaz type of Niirnberg yeast) was cultivated in yeast water and 
in asparagine solution supplied with, the necessary salts in presence of 
varying amounts of dextrose and Isevulose, in order to ascertain what 
effect varying proportions of these two sugars exerted on the growth 
and fermentative power of the yeast, and whether the yeast exerted a 
selective action on. the sugars. 

The effect produced by variation in the total and relative amounts of 
the two sugars was found to vary with the kind of yeast and with the 
nature of the nitrogenous nourishment. Yeast water proved to bo 
decidedly more favourable for the reproduction of the yeast than 
asparagine. When pure sucrose, which is converted into equal parts 
of dextrose and Isevulose, is used, the dextrose is fermented more 
rapidly than the Isevulose, as has been found previously by Prior. 
In presence of 8T9 per cent, of dextrose and 1*03 of Isevulose, the 
amount of dextrose fermented in 8 days was 10 times that of tho 
lyevulose, and this relation only varied slightly in the different media 
and for the two varieties of yeast. On the other hand, and in presence 
of 8*22 per cent, of Isevulose and 0*82 per cent, of dextrose, the amount 
of Isevulose fermented in 4 dsrys was, in some cases, as much sis 24 times 
as great as that of the dextrose. When the results are expressed in 
terms of the amounts fermented by 1,000,000 cells, it may be said that 
in the most favouiuble csise, in presence of excess of dextrose, 9 parts 
of dextrose are fermeated for 1 of Isevulose, whilst in presence of excess 
of Isevulose, 13 parts of Isevulose are fermented for 1 of dextrose. The 
author, however, concludes that the differences in the rapidity of the 
fermentation of the different sugars are entirely due to physical laws, 
as already stated by Prior. A. H, 

Nitrification and Denitrification. By Alfred B eddies {Ghem. 
Eeit., 1901, 25, 523 — 524. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 34). — Sterilised 
sand, containing calcium carbonate (0*2 per cent.) and ammonium 
sulphate (N = 0*1 per cent.), was inoculated with nitrifying and with 
denitrifying organisms, and the loss of nitrogen determined. Addition 
of unsterilised sand caused a loss of half the nitrogen in 10 days, 
whilst straw extract caused a loss of 60 per cent, in about the same 
time. Inoculation with a pure cultivation of nitrifying organisms re- 
sulted in the almost complete conversion of the nitrogen into nitric 
nitrogen in 8 days. With straw extract, in conjunction with nitrifying 
organisms, there was a loss of 40 per cent, of the nitrogen, 20 and 40 
per cent, being recovered in the form of nitrous and nitric acids 
arespectively. Addition of a strong humus solution (from peat) along 
with straw extract reduced the loss due to straw extract to 30 per 
cent. ] 30 and 40 per cent, of nitrogen remained as nitrous and nitric 
acids. When the sand, to which humus and straw extract were added, 
was also inoculated with nitrifying organisms, no loss of nitrogen took 
place, 90 per cent, being recovered in the form of nitric, and 10 per 
cent, as nitrous, acid. N. H. J. M, 

Humidity of Soils and Denitrification. By Ercole Giustiniani 
{Ann, Agron., 1901, 27, 262 — 285). — Denitrification is most energetic 
in liquids at a temperature which is injurious to the activity of nitri- 
fying organisms. 
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As regards the effect of moisture, it was found that in sand the 
energy of iiitrifieation of ammonium sulphate was directly proportioDal 
to the amount of moisture, when this varied from 0 — 16 per cent. 
denitritication of sodium nitrate only took place when the peinoiitage 
of moisture was less than 10, and was greatest in presence of 2 per 
cent, of moisture. As compared with nitrification, denitrilication was 
very limited in these experiments. Similar, results wore obtained in 
soil. 

Ill the case of soil containing little moisture, denitrification is prO“ 
portional to the amount of organic matter. N. II. J. M. 

Germination of Wheat Grain treated with Copper Sulphate. 
By E. Bemoussy {Ann. Agro7i„ 1001, 27, 257 — 261. Compare thisS voL, 
ii, 266 and 335 ; and Bevaux, Oom^pt. rend., 1901, 132, 7 19). — Notwith- 
standing the great sensitiveness of plants to copper salts, the treatment 
of seeds with copper sulphate is, in practice, without injurious efi'ects, 
owing to the diffusion into the soil of the traces of copper salt adhering 
to them. N. H. J, M. 

Respiration of Quiescent Seeds. By E. Kolkwitz {Ghem, Centr., 
1901, ii, 136; fimm Ber. hot. Ges., 19,285 — 287). — Experiments on the 
respiration of barley grains have been made by means of an apparatus 
allowing of the exact estimation of small quantities of carbon dioxide. 
From grains containing 11 — 15 per cent, of water, only 0*33 to 1*5 mg. 
of carbon dioxide were obtained per day and per kilogram, but by in- 
creasing the quantity of water, respiration was increased, thus grains 
containing 33 per cent, expired about 2 grams for the same time and 
weight. Rise of temperatni*e and addition of oxygen also accelerate 
respiration. The respiration of the embryo is about three times that 
of the endosperm. Coarse maceration of the dry grains causes in- 
crease of respiration, but further division has the reverse effect. 
Bespiration is stopped by heating the coarse meal at "100°, or by treat- 
ing with 96 per cent, or with absolute alcohol. By moistening the 
grains with water in which toluene has been shaken, energetic respira- 
tion is induced, but thymol water, on the other hand, has no effect. 
Mercuric chloride destroys vitality, but does not entirely prevent a 
very slight evolution of carbon dioxide (compare Hahn, this voL, 
ii, 121), ^ E. W. W. 

Influence of Sodium Fluoride on the Action of Seminase 
on the Carbohydrates in the Horny Albumens of the Seeds of 
Leguminosee. By Henri Hekissey {Gompt rend., 1901, 133, 
49 — 52).^ — Seminase (Abstr., 1900, i, 320, ii, 35, 233) exists in the seeds 
of Trigonella Foenum-graecum, Eohinia Pseud-acacia, Uhx europaem, 
Gytisus Laburnum, Sarothamnus scoparius, as well as in lucerne and 
indigo. Under ordinary conditions, the action of this ferment on the 
carbohydrates of the horny albumen of the seeds is slow, but in 
presence of sodium fluoride (1*5 in 100) it is much more rapid, and 
can be utilised for the preparation of mannose, which is readily isolated 
by means of phenylhydrazine. Potassium and ammonium fluorides, and 
potassium and sodium hydrogen fluorides, do not give such good 
results. 0. H. B. 
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Carbohydrate Metabolism in Winter Leaves. By Friedrich 
CzAPEK {phem, Centr., 1901, i, 1295 ; from Bot. Zeif.^ 19, 120- — 128). 
— The minimum concentration of sugar solutions with which floating 
evergreen leaves, free from starch, can produce appreciable amounts of 
starch grains in the chloroplast, is raised by low temperatures. In 
experiments with various winter leaves, it was found that, whilst at 0° 
to 2^ abundance of starch was produced with 10 per cent, sucrose, at 
16° to 18° there was a production of starch with 2 per cent, solutions. 

1^. IT. J. M. 

Vegetation of Nostoc Punctifoi*me in presence of different 
Carbohydrates. By Baoul Bouiliiao (Gompt rend., 1901, 133, 
55 — ^57, Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 46 and 238; and E.adais, ibid., 
1900, ii, 362). — In experiments with different carbohydrates, it was 
found that saccharose, maltose, and starch may be substituted for 
dextrose for cultivating Nostoc ; very little growth was obtained in 
presence of lactose, and leevulose is unsuitable. The available carbo- 
hydrates are those which readily yield dextrose when hydrolysed ; 
this is probably effected by diastases, secreted either by nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria present on the surface of the plant or by the Nostoc 
itselh 

Negative results were obtained with arabinose, xylose, galactose, 
sorbose, trehalose, melezitose, raffinose, mannitol, glycerol, dulcitol, 
perseitol, gum arable, and dextrin. N. H. J. M. 

Fixation of Metals by Cell Walls. By H. Devaux {Oompi 
rend., 1901, 133,58 — 60).— Plant stems from which the potassium and 
calcium were completely extracted by acidified water were found to 
absorb appreciable amounts of potassium, lithium, sodium, calcium, 
strontium, barium, iron, nickel, cobalt, cadmium, copper, lead, and 
silver from their salts, which were not removed by washing with 
distilled water. The solubility of tlie salt and the nature of the acid 
seem to bo without influence when stems . saturated with potassium or 
lifchiiim are placed in solutions of other salts (copper, iron, or cobalt 
sulphates, t&c.). The original metal is displaced by the second. The 
process may bo reversed ; alkali metals in neutral solutions take the 
place of calcium, although the calcium resists the action of pure water. 
Heavy metals and metals of the alkaline eai'ths seem, however, to be 
held with greater tenacity than alkali metals. 

Iron is completely fixed, and is not affected by eight liours^ contact 
with concentrated solutions of alkali salts or salts of the alkaline 
eartiis. N. H. J. M. 

New Chromogen producing a Carmine-red Dye. By 
PIans Molisch {Ohem. Gentr,, 1901, i, 1295 ; from Bot, Zeit,, 19, 
149 — 152), — Schenchia Uumenaviana^ a rubiaceous plant of Brazil, pro- 
duces a red dye in all parts when it dies naturally, or when killed 
by chloroform or alcohol vapour, or by 20 per cent, alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution shows a blue fluorescence, which is also produced by 
treating the leaves with 1 per cent, sulphuric acid or acetic acid, and 
by extracting them with hot water. The fluorescence disappears when 
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potassium hydroxide or anamouia is added. The leaves o! the plant 
remain green in simmonia vapour. 

The cliromogen may be extracted from the fresh leaves by water free 
from air at 27°; the iluorescenb solution gradually becomes carmine- 
red when exposed to air. Dead leaves yield a liuorescent solution^ but 
no dye. 

The chromogen ds not rubian, and the dye is not alizarin or 
purpiirin. IST. H. d. M. 

New Alkaloid from the Elder Tree. By F. MALMijAC 
(J*. Phami,, 1901, [vi], 14, 17 — 19). — The bo.rk of the elder 
nigra) possesses a well-known diuretic and purgative action ; this is 
probably due to the alkaloid samhucine, which has been extracted from 
the bark, and also from the fresh leaves, by Stas^ method. An aqueous 
solution of the hif/drocldo7ide gives a yellow-white coloration with 
Tanret^'s reagent and a brown one with BoiichardaFs. Sambucine is 
very deliquescent, gives the usual precipitates with alkaloidal reagents, 
and tastes bitter. In addition to the alkaloid, the author also obtained 
from the bark a tannin, a purgative resin, which smelt like scammony, 
and a yellowish-red oil, which had a strong elder-like odour. 

B. H. R 

Milk from [Cows grazing on] the Plateau of Setif (Algeria). 
By F. MalmiI’jag (J. Fharm,, 1901, [vi], 14, 70 — 74). — The milk from 
cows grazing off poor and dried-up grass on the Plateau of Sdtif, in 
Algeria, is compared with that from cows fed on rich forage. The total 
solids vary in the former from 14*25 to 11 '62 per cent., in the latter 
from 14*90 to 13*76 ; the fats from 3*50 to 3*33 and from 4*90 to 4*05 ; 
the sugar (principally lactose) from 4*46 to 3*13 and from 4*54 to 3*33 ; 
the ash from 0*90 to 0*60 and from 0*93 to 0*82 ; the proteid matter 
from 5*64 to 4*53 and from 5*55 to 4‘47. B. H. P. 

Composition and Nutritive Value of the principal Vegetables. 
By BaUjANd (lU'D, Intern, Falsifio,, 1901, 14, 76 — 78). — Mora than 
seventy analyses of various vegetables and parts of vegetables are given. 
Determinations were made of the dry matter, nitrogen, fat, extract, 
and cellulose, and, in most cases, of the sugar and acidity also. 

The most nutritious vegetables are potatoes and artichokes ; then, 
mushrooms, salsify, asparagus, cauliflower, cabbages, peas and haricots, 
spinach, sorrel, and lettuce. Other vegetables have very little nutri- 
tive value. N. H. J. M. 

Pood Requirements of Cultivated Plants. By Emil God- 
LEWSKX (Ohem, Gentr,, 1901, i, 1247 — 1248; from ZeiL kmdw. 
Fersucks- Wes. Oe8ter7\, 4, 479 — 536). — Plot experiments with exhausted 
soil, in which wheat, rye, potatoes, and barley were partially manured. 
Although the soil contained about? the same amounts of K^O and P 2 O 5 
soluble in 25 per ’'cent, hydrochloric acid, phosphatic manure had 
hardly any effect, whilst potassium manui^es were very effective. In 
absence of potassium mamires, potatoes had a tendency to prema- 
ture loss of leaf, and this was increased by applying nitrogen and 
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phosphoric acid. ISfitrogenotis and pliosphatic manures may diminish 
the yield and injure the quality of potatoes when potash is deficient. 

When potassium is deficient in soils, the relations of KgO : N and 
K^O : PgOg in potato tubers are reduced, and when nitrogen is de- 
ficient, the relation of nitrogen to nearly all the ash constituents 
is reduced. The relation of KgO : depends partly on the variety 
and on climatic conditions. 

The analysis of barley straw gives better indications than the 
grain as to the composition of the soil. When the dry matter 
contains less than 1 per cent, of potash, it is to be attributed to 
deficiency of potash in the soil. The normal relations of the dif- 
ferent constituents are ^ * MgO = 100 : 50 ; 30 : 40 : 10 . 

Deficiency of nitrogen only affects the relation of nitrogen to phos- 
phoric acid. N. H. J. M. 

Variations in the Amounts of Nutritive Substances in Oats, 
By Albert Atterberg (/, Landw.^ 1901, 49, 97 — 172. Compare 
Abstr., 1888, 317). — E-esiilts of analyses of oats may give some indi- 
cations as to the relative amounts of nutritive substances in the 
soil, but any conclusions drawn from the results must always be 
more or less uncertain. It is, however, always possible to ascertain 
which constituent is taken up each year in the relatively smallest 
amount, and which in greatest amount. 

The oats should be analysed before they are ripe, as in ripening 
a loss of potassium salts often takes place. 

The following numbers show the amounts of the different con - 
stituents found in ripe oats : 



In 

grain. 

A 


In straw. 




T‘A>. " 

kJo. 

CaO. 

Mgb. 

Lowest .... 

.. 1*20--1'36 

0-37— b-60 

0*28—073 

0-14— 0-21 

0-08—0-13 

Low 

.. 1 ’37—1 *54 

0'51--0'63 

0-74— 1*20 

0*22— 0-31 

0-14—0-18 

Mean .... 

.. 1 ',55— 1-73 

0-64— 076 

1-21—1-69 

0-32— 0-43 

0-19—0-25 

Ili-h .... 

,. 174— 1-94 

077—0-90 

170—2-20 

0*44— 0-57 

0-26— 0-33 

Highest . 

.. 1-95— 2’32 

0-91—1-09 

2-21—2-81 

0-58—0-75 

0-34—0-42 


N. H. J. M. 


Experiments with German, English, and French Mangels. 
By Pebdinand Wohltmann {Bied. CenCr., 1901, 30, 468 — 470; from 
Z&iL landw, Ver, Bheinpreussenj 1900, 17, No. 14. Compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 501), — The results of experiments with German (11), 
French (5), and English (4 varieties) mangels are given. The 
highest percentage of sugar (6*95), as well as the greatest yield of 
sugar per acre, was obtained with an English variety (mammoth 
long red). 

The manurial effect of martellin,’' which consists chiefly of pot- 
assium silicate, was compared with that of potassium chloride. 
Potassium chloride proved to be the better manure, but it is pos- 
sible that the silicate may have a considerable after effect. 

N, H. J, M, 
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Effect of various Carbonaoeons Compounds on the amount 
of Nitrogen in Soil, and on the development of Plants. 
By Max Gerlach {Bied, Centr,^ 1901, 30, 446 — 449 • from Jahresher. 
landw. V&rstichs-Stat, Posen^ 1899 — 1900, 10). — Unmanured soil re- 
cently taken from a field gave greater yields of white mustard and 
rye than the same soil kept for 4 or 4| months in boxes ; the 
stored soil had been kept in a damp and loose condition. 

Addition of straw, glycerol, dextrose, and lactates, both separately 
and in mixtures, considerably diminished the yields in the first 
yeai*. In the second year, straw was beneficial, whilst glycerol and 
sodium lactate had hardly any effect. Fresh stable manure had 
very little effect in the first year, but gave a decided increase in the 
second. 

Inoculation with alinit was injurious, and in presence of straw 
and glycerol much more injurious. The effect of alinit was, how- 
ever, very slight in the second year. 

The injurious effect of the carbonaceous substances employed is 
attributed to the destruction of the small amount of nitrate formed in 
the soil. Glycerol, lactates, and dextrose are used up during the first 
year, N. H. J, M, 

Value of Nitrogen in Horn-meal as compared with Nitric 
Nitrogen. By Max Gerlach {Bied, Centr.^ 1901, 30, 450). — Oats 
and carrots were grown in loamy sand, containing N 0*110 per cent., 
manured with sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate, and horn-meal 
respectively, in increasing amounts. There were two series of pots, 
one with, the other without, lime. Ail the pots received sufficient 
potash and phosphoric acid. 

The results, which are given in a table, are inconclusive ; the ex- 
periments are being continued. N. H. J.* M. 


Analytical Chemistry^ 


Tables for the Calculation of Quantitative Analyses. By /V . 
Sartori {Zeit cmcd, Glmnu, 1901, 40, 201 — 376, and 5 pages of 
Supplement). — This elaboi\ate table gives factors, both numerical and 
logarithmic (7 places of decimals), for the convei'sion of substance 
found into substance sought in upwards of 1100 cases. It is based on 
the atomic weights published in 1898 by the German Committee 
{Ber,^ 31, 2761), in which oxygen =16. M. J, S. 

Value of the Correction for the Mercury Meniscus. By 
Ludwig W. Winkler {Zeit. anal, GJism,, 1901, 40, 403 — 404).-“GIass 
tubes, with one end closed and the other ground flat, were fixed with 
the open ends upwards and filled with mercury, A plate of glass 
was then depressed upon the open ends of the tubes, and after its 
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removal the elevation of the meniscus above the edges of the tubes 
was measured with the cathetometer. For wide tubes (up to 25 mm, 
diamet0r)j considerably higher values wei'e obtained than those given 
by Bunsen. Af. J. S. 

New Form of Burette. By Edmund Thiele {ZeiL mud. Chem.^ 
1901, 40, 405 — 406). — This burette is closed at its lower end, but has 
a hole in the side near that end, A glass cap, ending in a jet, and 
with an internal groove carried upwards from the jet as far as the 
hole, is ground to fit the end of the burette. By rotating either the 
cap or the burette itself, the groove is made to communicate with the 
hole. A side tube in the cap, opposite to the groove, communicates 
with the reservoir of standai^d solution, and allows the burette to be 
filled by rotating it tbrough 180° M. J. S, 

Properties and Estimation of Alkali Persulphaies. By B. 
AToreau {Ghem. Gentr., 1901, ii, 56 — 57 ; from Apoth. ZeiL, 1901, 16, 
383). — A summary of the welhknown properties of alkali persulphates. 
Two methods are recommended for the estimation of persulphates. 
(1) Five grams of potassium iodide are dissolved in 40 c.c. of water and 
2 c.c. of sulphuric acid, water is added to make up to 50 c.c., 0*25 
gram of the persulphate is added, and after 1 or 2 hours, the liberated 
iodine is estimated with A/IO sodium thiosulphate. Each c.c. of this 
represents 0'0135 gram of potassium, O'OllO gram of sodium, or 
0*0144 gram of ammonium persulphate. 

(2) Two grams of potassium iodide and 2 grams of sodium hydro- 
gen carbonate are dissolved in 50 c.c. of A7IO sodium arsenite, 0*25 
gram of the persulphate is added, the whole heated just to boiling, 
and after 5 minutes, the liquid is again made up to 50 c.c. and titrated 
with A/IO iodine. The same calculation is applied. L. de K. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Urine. By Otto Folin (ZeiL 
physiol. Ghem., 1901, 32, 515 — 517). — The urine is mixed with 
400 — 500 c.c. of water, and then distilled for 45 minutes with magnesia 
or lime, and the ammonia collected in the usual manner in A/ 10 
liydrochloric acid 5 the ammonia which passes over is the ammonia 
originally present in the urine, pdus a certain amount due to the vslow 
decomposition of urea. The amount of ammonia derived from the 
second source can be determined by making the residue in the flask 
up to its original volume, and distilling again for the same length of 
time. J. J. S. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid as Ammoninm Phospho- 
molybdate. By Henri Pellet (Ami. Gkim. antd. appl^ 1901, 6, 
248 — 251). — A reply to Lecloux (ibid., 224). The author refers to 
various publications by himself on the subject of the estimation of 
phosphoric acid as ammonium phosphomolybdate, results of which are 
now fully confirmed by Ledoux and several other chemists. The 
complete separation of the yellow compound in the cold requires a 
special shaking apparatus ; on the whole, it is safer to heat the liquid 
ill the water-bath, L, de K, 
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Estimation of Pliosphoric Acid in Pliosphatic Manures, 
by Precipitation in the cold as Ammonium Piiosphomolyb- 
date. By L. Ledoux {Ghevi. Cenir., 1901, i, 1341 — 1342 ; from IhdL 
Assoc, Beige des Chimistes^ 1901, 15, 125—129). — The reagent is pre- 
pared by dissolving 150 grams of molybdic acid in 600 c.c. of ammonia 
of sp. gr. 0*96, and pouring this into 1070 c.c, of nitric acid of sp, gr, 
1*22. To estimate the citrate-solubility, 2 grams of a superphosphate 
or 4 grams of a mixed phosphate are treated as usual with citrate solu- 
tion, and the liquid is diluted to 250 c.c. ; 50 c.c. are then boiled for 5 
minutes with 15 c.c. of nitric acid of sp, gr. 1'40 to convert the phos- 
phoric acid completely into the ortho-compound. When cold, 15 c.c, 
of ammonia of sp. gr. 0*92 are added, and then 100 c.c. of the molyb- 
date solution, when the whole is stirred for 30 minutes by meclianicai 
means at the rate of 250 times per minute. The precipitate may t}i(3n 
be titrated according to Pemberton’s directions, or dissolved in ammotiia 
and precipitated with magnesia mixture. L. l)E Iv. 

Value of the Molybdate Process when estimating the 
Citrate-solubility of Basic Slag. By Otto Pokrstee (Oheni, 
Zeit,, 1901, 25, 421). — In order to obtain the yellow precipitate free 
from silica, the beaker containing the citrate solution of the pliosphate 
and the molybdate reagent should be placed in the water^bath, boated 
to 80°, and kept there until cold. At a higher temperature, the pre- 
cipitate will contain silicic acid. L. dk K. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Soils by centrifugalising 
the Ammonium Phosphomolybdate. By Eugen Gully {Chemu 
Zeit,<f 1901, 25, 419 — 421). — Yon Juptner’s method for the rapid 
estimation of phosphorus in iron may be applied to soils. The hydro- 
chloric acid solution of the soil is repeatedly evaporated with nitric 
acid to expel hydrochloric acid, and to render any silica insoluble. The 
residue is then dissolved in nitric acid ‘of sp, gr. 1*19, and diluted to 
50 c.c. ; 25 c.c. of this solution are then introduced into a special 
calibrated apparatus, the graduated tube of which contains a 25 per 
cent, solution of ammonium nitrate, and heated for 10 miuutea to 65°, 
when 25 c.c. of molybdate solution are added. After shaking for 1 
minute, the apparatus is filled with the solution of ammonium nitrate, 
and then placed again for 20 minutes in the hot water, when it is taken 
out and whirled for 4 minutes in a centrifugal apparatus at 1 100-— 1200 
revolutions per minute. The volume of the precipitate is then read, 
and by means of a table the number of milligrams of phospfiioric oxide 
corresponding with it is ascertained. When dealing with soils containing 
up to 0*184 per cent, of phosphoric oxide, 10 grams may be weighed ; 
when lucher samples have to be tested, a smaller quantity should be 
taken. . ■ L. be K, 

G-utzeit’s Test for Arsenic. By F. 0. J. Bird {Analyst, 1901, 
26, 181 — 187). — The author’s apparatus consists essentially of a 
150 c.c. flask, connected sideways with a long stemmed, bent top funnel 
bolding 35 c.c. of hydrochloric acid. Seventy c.c. of the liquid to be 
tested for traces of arsenic, beer for instance, are introduced into the 
fl.ask, 4 grams of pure rinc are added, and the whole is gently boiled 
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whilst the acid is gradually run in. The aqueous vapour is con- 
densed in a bulb surrounded by cold water, and runs back into the 
flask. The hydrogen then enters a bulb into which an inverted funnel 
has been placed, and is washed by means of a 10 per cent, solution of 
lead acetate. After passing through a disc of lead acetate paper, the 
gas is made to act on two 5 mm. discs of mercuric chloride paper ; 
a tube holding a disc of 20 mm. in diameter is also provided in case 
the amount of arsenic should be somewhat larger than expected. The 
discs will be coloured yellow or orange to orange-brown if the hydro- 
gen contains arsenic hydride. The spots may be further identified 
by treating them with warm hydrochloric acid in which they are 
insoluble. After removal of the mercuric chloride, they may be dis- 
solved in hydrochloric acid with the aid of a trace of bromine, and 
Bettendorfi^s stannous chloride test for arsenic may then be applied. 

With care, it is quite possible to state positively whether the arsenic 
in the beer is below or exceeds a certain limit, L. be IC. 

Arsenic Estimations relating to Malt Kilns. By Thomas 
Faieley {Analyst^ 1901, 26, 177 — 180). — Owing to the use of fuel 
contaminated with arsenic, tliis substance gradually accumulates, par- 
ticularly in the unglazed tiles of the malt kilns and in the dust from 
the walls, &c. 

For the qualitative detection of arsenic in the tiles, 2 — 5 grams of 
the finely-powdered material are heated with 20 — 50 c.c. of a pure 
25 per cent, sulphuric acid on the water-bath for 2 hours, the whole 
is then diluted to 50 — 100 c.c., and a measured portion tested in the 
Marsh apparatus ; by comparison with a standard set of mirrors from 
known amounts of arsenic, an approximate estimation may be made. 
For the gravimetric estimations, 10 — 20 grams of the sample are dis- 
tilled with hydrocbloric acid and ferrous chloride. The arsenic is then 
precipitated in the distillate by hydrogen sulphide. 

Bust is treated in a similar manner after heating 1 — 5 grams with 
10 — 50 c.c. of sulphuric and 20 c.c. of nitric acid until the nitric acid 
is driven off; the cold liquid is diluted to 50 — 100 c.c., and a por- 
tion tested in Marsh’s apparatus. For the quantitative estimation, 
5 grams of dust are distilled with hydrochloric acid and ferrous 
chloride. 

As much as 1 per cent, of arsenious acid has been found in the dust, 
and 0*12 per cent, in uuglazed floor tiles. L. de K. 

Detection of Potassium by Sodium Piorate. By 0. Eeiohaed 
cmaL 1901, 40, 377 — 384), — Potassium piorate being 

less soluble in water than the platinichloride, the use of a saturated 
(10 per cent.) solution of sodium picrate is advocated as a reagent 
for potassium. A 1 per cent, solution of potassium chloride mixed 
with an excess of the reagent gives a precipitate of acicular crystals ; 
weaker solutions yield no precipitate. Other potassium salts (except 
the carbonate and cyanide) must be of at least 2 per cent, strength to 
afford precipitates. The reaction is not interfered with by the presence 
of sodium salts (except the carbonate), but ammonium salts and free 
acids must bo absent. The reaction is still more sensitive for caesium 
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rubidium, and tiialliimi salts than for tlioso of potassium j lithium salts^ 
on the contrar/s are not precipitated. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Potassium. By 0. Hchumm {Zeii. anal Ohem,, 
1901, 40, 385— 389). — The platinichloride, instead of being weighed^, 
may be dissolved and electrolysed. Prom a solution acidified with 
1/50 of its volume of sulplmric acid (1:5) and kept at 55- — 65'^5 
the platinum is completely dej^osited in a state resembling hammered 
platinum by a current of iV7>.100=:0*0;3 ampere and 1*2 volts 
in 5—6 hours. The metal should be deposited on the inside of a 
platinum capsule. Employing Ercsenius' method of precipitation, 
but washing with absolute instead of 80 per cent, alcohol, the 
factor 0*764595 was obtained for 2K(J1/Pt with quantities of al)out 
0*2 gram of potassium chloride; for quantities of 0*033 gram, the 
factor was 0*76689. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Silver in Ores containing Sulphur. By 
A.UCSIISTK Hollard (d?m. OkwL anal. appL^ 1901, 6, 251—253). — 
One hundred grams of the finely powdered juinerai (galena, for instance) 
are heated with 600 c.c. of water and 140 c.c. of nitric acid, and when 
practically dissolved, a few drops of a solution of lead chloride saturated 
at 80“^ are added, and the whole kept at that tomperaturo for some 
time. The insoluble matter is collected on a filter and washed, and 
should it be suspected to contain much lead sulphate, this may bo 
removed by means of aqueoiis sodium hydroxide of sp. gr. 1*1. The 
residue is now treated with 250 c.c. of a 2 per cent, solution of potass- 
ium cyanide which dissolves any silver chloride, and from the solution 
the metal is then deposited by electrolysing for a few hours, using a 
current of 0*05 ampere. The deposit may be weighed, but if it is 
very trifling (and the process is really intended for extremely poor 
ores) it is best estimated by dissolving it in nitric acid and titrating 
the vsolution with potassium thiocyanate, witli iron alum as indicator. 

The process may be also applied to crude copper. This is dissolved 
in a mixture of nitro-hydrochloric and sulphuric acids and evaporated 
nearly to dryness ; the mass is then dissolved in dilute ' nitric acid 
containing a little hydrochloric acid, and the insoluble residue treated 
with potassium cyanide as previously directed. L. de K. 

Estimation of Calciuni in high-grade Ferro-Bilioon. By 
€r. Watson Gray (/. Soc, Ghem, Ind., 1901, 20, 538 — 539). — A sample 
of ferro-silicon re(3ently examined by the author contained as much as 
3*29 per cent, of calcium in addition to small quantities of chromium, 
manganese, aluminium, magnesium, carbon, sulpihur, pliosphorus, tungs- 
ten, and traces of copper and nickel. So far as the author is aware, 
calcium has nevei" been met with, as yet, in samples of ferro-siiicon, 
although its presence may be explained by the fact that the flux used 
in its preparation is strongly calcareous. 

Full details are given as to the best methods of testing for the 
various impurities. The alloy may be readily decomposed by hydro- 
chloric acid after a preliminary fusion with sodium potassium carbonate. 
After separating the silica, calcium, <fec., is estimated in the acid filtrate 
ap psuah • L. i)K K, 
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Cement Testing. By Otto H. Klein and Stephen F. Peckiiam 
(/. 8oc. Chem. Jnd.^ 1901, 20, 539 — 544. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 
627).- — A criticism of the methods proposed for the chemical testing 
of hydraulic cement. Humphrey's method, which involves a pre- 
liminary fusion of the sample with sodium carbonate, is not suitable, 
as it also gives the silica from any undecomposed clay, which is, of 
course, worthless. 

The sample for chemical analysis should be exactly like the one 
submitted to the physical tests, and should neither be dried nor 
powdered. Five grams should be treated in the cold with 250 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid containing 10 per cent, of hydrogen chloride, and 
stirred at intervals for half an hour. Any residue should be collected 
and weighed, and further examined if necessary. The solution is now 
evaporated to render the silica insoluble, and the mass treated in 
the usual manner with hydrochloric acid. The silica thus obtained 
represents the soluble, or available, silica in the sample. Aluminium, 
iron, calcium and magnesium oxides, alkalis and sulphates, are estim- 
ated in the filtrate by the ordinary methods. Matter volatile at a 
red heat is estimated in another portion of the sample. L. dk K. 

Estimation of Zinc by means of Iodine Solution. By Petp.r 
Knaps [Ghem, ZeiL, 1901, 25, 539 — 540). — Zinc may be accurately 
estimated by precipitation in acetic acid solution by means of hydro- 
gen sulphide, removing the excess of this by boiling, and titrating the 
precipitate with excess of standard iodine and sodium thiosulpiiate. 
If, however, the solution contains more than 0*05 gram of zinc per 
200 C.C., the zinc sulphide, owing to the separated sulphur, partly 
escapes the action of the iodine. 

^ This inconvenience may be avoided by adding to the solution, pre- 
vious to the precipitation of the zinc, 10 — 20 c.c. of a solution of 150 
grams of crystallised barium chloride per litre, and the same quantity 
of a solution of 200 grams of crystallised sodium sulphate per litre ; the 
precipitated barium sulphate then prevents the zinc sulphide from 
conglomerating, L. be K. 

Detection of Mercury in Urine. By Bruno Bahdacic (Ghem. 
Genlr,j 1901, ii, 1344; from Gmtr, BL imt. Mad., 22, 3Gi — 3G4). — 
Two hundred a,nd fifty to 1000 c.c. of the iirino are mixed with 
0'8 gram of finely divided egg-albumin, 5 — 7 c.c. of 30 per cent, acetic 
acid are added, and the albumin precipitated by heating in the water- 
bath. The coagulum, which contains all the mercury, is collected and 
dissolved in 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of sp. gr. 1“19. This solution 
is then heated for 45 minutes with a clean copper spiral in the boiling 
water-bath. The spiral is washed with water, alcohol, and ether, 
carefully dried between filter-paper, and then heated in a long glass 
tube with a particle of iodine. If mercury is present, a yellowish or 
red ring will form on the colder part of the tube. L, be K. 

Estimation of Manganese in Ferro-Maiiganese and Nickel 
in Steely By Oeorge L. Norris (7. Noc. Ghem. Ind ,, 1901, 20, 551), 
—Estimation of Manganese in Ferro- Manganese. -—Q’^ gram of the 
sample is dissolved in 15 c,c. of nitric acid of sp. gr, 1*42, and the 
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solution evaporated to dryness. The residue is dissolved in SO c.c, 
of dilute liydrocliloric acid (I : 1), and introduced into a separating 
funnel. After adding a few drops of bromine and 40 — 50 c.c. of 
acetones tlie liqxiid is shaken with 76 c.c. of ether, which dissolves the 
ferric chloride. Tlje aqueous laj^er is removed and mixed with 300 c,o. 
of hot water to expel the bulk of the ether and acetone, the whole is 
brought to the boiling point, 5 grams of sodium acetate are added, 
and the manganese is precipitated as phosphate by adding 20 c.c. of a 
10 per cent, solution of sodium ammonium phosphate and an excess of 
ammonia. After weighing the ignited precipitate, it may be tested 
in the usual way for traces of silica and iron, which, however, are 
as a rule practically absent; if chromium is present, this may be 
estimated by dissolving the precipitate in just sufficient hydrochloric 
acid, and reprecipitating the chromium as phosphate by addition of 
sodium acetate. 

Estimation of JVicJcel in Steel . — One gram of steel is dissolved in 
20 c.c. of nitric acid of sp. gr. 1*2, and the liquid evaporated to dryness, 
and then dissolved in 30 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid (1 : 1), After 
transferring it to a separating funnel, a few drops of bromine and 
50 c.c. of acetone are added, and the whole is then shaken with 50 c.c. 
of ether ; the aqueous layer is drawn off and shaken once more with 
50 c.c. of ether. After adding 300 c.c. of hot water, and then boiling 
for a moment, 10 grams of sodium acetate and 10 c.c. of a 10 per cent, 
solution of sodium ammonium phosphate are added, the boiling is con- 
tinued, and excess of ammonia is added. Any iron, manganese, 
chromium, or aluminium is precipitated as phosphate, whilst nickel 
and any copper remain in solution. The copper is removed by adding 
hydrochloric acid and passing hydrogen sulphide, and the nickel 
then precipitated in the filtrate by neutralising with ammonia and 
boiling. The nickel sulphide is finally converted into oxide by ignh 
tion, and weighed as such. L. de K. 

Potassium Thiocyanate as Indicator in the reduction of 
Ferric Salts. By Jakob Yolhaed {Zeit. angew. Chem., 1901, 14, 
609 — 610).~The author rejects as perfectly untrustworthy the process 
recommended by Ebeling (this vol., ii, 424). Potassuim thiocyanate is 
gradually reduced by nascent hydrogen, and then no longer indicates 
the presence of ferric iron ; the result obtained by titration with per- 
manganate may, therefore, be too low ; on the other hand, if after com- 
plete reduction of the Iron, any thiocyanate is left, this will consume 
some permanganate and the result will be too high. L. be K, 

Detection of Tin. By Otto Schmatolla {Ohem, Zeit^ 1901, 25, 
468). — If a porcelain or glass rod, or, better still, a narrow test-tube 
containing water, is dipped into a solution of tin in hydrochloric acid, 
and then held in a colourless bunsen flame, an intensely white flame is 
noticed, which persists until the hydrogen chloride is driven off, Aiith 
mony does not interfere with the reaction, but an excess of arsenic 
prevents it ; a dark deposit of tin arsenide then forms on the glass. 
Curiously enough, the test does not succeed with platinum wire. As 
it is a very delicate one, it will no doubt be found useful in the 
analysis of tinned foods. • L. be K. 
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Reaction characteristio of Pure Waters. By Hbktri Causse 
{Comi)L rend,^ 1901, 133, 71 — 74). — If a solution of 0*25 gram of 
crystal violet (hexamethyitriaminotriphenylcarbinoi) in 25 c.c. of a 
cold saturated solution of sulphur dioxide is added in small quantity 
(1'5 c,c. to 100 c.c.) to pui'e water, the violet colour is restored, the 
intensity of the coloration being much greater if the water has been 
heated at 35 — 40° for two hours, and afterwards cooled before adding 
the reagent. All pure natural waters give this reaction, but if the 
water is contaminated with sewage or sewage effluent there is no pro- 
duction of colour, probably owing to the presence of sulphur com- 
pounds. 

Where the new reagent gives a positive reaction, sodium |>diazo- 
benzenesulphonate and magenta and sulphurous acid respectively 
give negative reactions, and mce versd. By means of the reagent, it 
was found possible to trace the appearance of sewage in the Bhone as 
the result of rain storms, and its gradual disappearance after the 
storms had ceased. C. H. B. 

Technical Analysis and Softening of Feed-water for 
Boilers. By Giovanni Giokgis and G, Feliciani {Gazzetta, 1901, 31, 
i, 416 — 425). — A reply to criticisms on the authors’ methods (Abstr., 
1899, ii, 453) made by Gianoli in a communication to the Chemical 
Society of Milan (see Id Industria, 1899, 13, 346 — 348). T. H. P. 

The woPurpuric Acid Reaction for Cyanides. By C. Eeicharb 
{Chem. Zdt.^ 1901, 25, 537 — 538, 555 — 556). — The author states that 
the well-known picric acid test for cyanides must be restricted to 
solutions of alkali cyanides. The solution should be moderately 
alkaline, and instead of picric acid its sodium salt should be used. 
Although warming accelerates the reaction, it is best to use cold 
solutions. 

Insoluble cyanides when heated with solution of sodium picrate do 
not give the reaction. In a few instances, the test has more or less 
succeeded after heating the cyanide with solution of sodium hydroxide 
or with water and barium dioxide, but the reaction then becomes 
rather complicated. L. be K. 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol in the Presence of Ethyl 
Alcohol. By Albert B. Peescott {Pharm. Arch.-, 1901, 4, 86 — 90). — ■ 
One c.c. of the sample, or enough to represent 1 c.c. of absolute 
alcohol, is put into a test-tube 16 mm. wide and 16 cm. long, and 8 c.c. 
of water are added. A copper coil, made from wire 1 mm. thick, and 
wound over a rod 7 — 8 mm, thick (and over the other end of the 
wire) to make a close coil 3 — 3 ’5 cm. long, with a stem of two twisted 
wires about 20 c.c. long and bent at right angles about 6 cm. from 
the free end, is heated in the upper part of a bunsen flame to a red 
heat, and plunged steadily to the bottom of the liquid for a second ; 
this operation is repeated 4 or 6 times until the coil no longer turns 
bright. Six c.c. of a 3 per cent, solution of hydrogen peroxide are 
added to remove the acetaldehyde, and the liquid is filfcered into a 
porcelain dish. After 3 minutes, 2 c.c. of a solution of sodium thio- 
sulphate (I : 10) are added to remove the excess of hydrogen peroxide 
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and the liquid is then tested for formaldehyde by means of phloro^ 
glucinoi One gram of this is dissolved in 90 c.c. of water, 20 grams 
of sodiiiin hydroxide are added, and the whole • diluted to 100 c.e» ; 3 
c.c, of tliis solution are added to the contents of the dish. If form- 
aldehyde is present, a bright red colour (not a purple) will at once 
make its appearance, but unless it is very intense it will again rapidly 
fade. The presence of formaldehyde proves, of course, the presence 
of methyl alcohol in the spirit. L. be K. 

New Method for identifying Benatured Spirits. Ey P. N. 
PwviKOW and P. Sohtarbanopp {Qhem. Zeit^ 1901, 25, 434 — 436).-— -As it 
is possible to remove the pyridine bases but not the methyl alcohol from 
denatured spiiit, the authors identify renabured spirit by tim presence 
of methyl alcohol, and this is easily recognised by converting it 
into formaldehyde. The spirit is first rendered absolute by means of 
anhydrous potassium carbonate, and 10 — 20 c.c. are then put into a 
100 c.c. Erlenmeyer fiask and at first gently warmed. Inside the 
flask, and close to the liquid, is then suspended a red hot platinum 
spiral of 0*3 mm. in thickness; thinner wire should not be used as 
the oxidation then proceeds in too violent a manner, and even pnre 
ethyl alcohol would yield formaldehyde. 

In the presence of methyl alcohol, formaldehyde is gradually formed 
and easily recognised by its odour. To detect the formaldehyde with 
certainty, the air escaping from the flask should be drawn by means 
of an aspirator through water contained in a test-tube ; formaldehyde 
is dissolved in the water, whilst most of the acetaldehyde is carried 
away by the current of air. The presence of formaldehyde in the 
water may then be recognised both by the odour and other reactions, 

L, BE K. 

Estimation of Foreign Volatile Components of Explosives 
containing Nitroglycerol. By Louts W. Duriu^: {(Jhem. Zelt.^ 190 
26, 1)40). — About 2 grams of the sample are dried for one hour in 
a watch glass placed on a copper water-bath not provided with holes. 
To prevent volatilisation of nitroglycerol, a tall, narrow beaker, which 
is weighed together with the watch glass, is placed over the lattcu* ; 

. any fumes of nitroglycerol are condensed on tlm inner surface of the 
glass, but water-vapour is carried off by the air currents, Ifhe pixicess 
is stated to have been found satisfactory in practice. L. be K, 

Estimation of Minute Amounts of Sugar in Urine. By 
Emil IUxmann {Zeit, anal. Chem., 1901, 40, 390—402). — An attempt 
to employ the process of Laves (Abstr., 1893, ii, 555) for the 
estimation of sugar in normal urine showed that although concordant 
i*esnlts were obtained, it was impossible to regard them as even ap- 
proximately true. A large proportion of the precipitate is derived from 
substances other than sugar present in -the urine, and an amount, varying 
according to circumstances, from the phenyl hydrazine itself. The 
only method which gave satisfactoiy results was to take two portions 
of the sample of urine, free one of them completely from sugar by 
fermentation for 24 hours at 34^ with yeast, precipitate both with 
phenylhydrazine, and estimate the sugar from the difference. Ex- 
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poriments ill wliich dextrose 'vvaa atkiod to a fermented nrinej and the 
solution so obtained was analysed by this differential method^ showed that 
the yield of osazon© is only 49 per cent, of the calculated amount, and 
that the results did not vary more than 6 per cent, from the mean, 
even when the amount of sugar was as small as 0*04 gram per litre. 

M. J. S. 

Estimation of Sugar in Swedes. By Sydney Hoaue Collins 
(/. Soc. Gliem. Ind.^ 1901, 20, 536 — 538). — The process is based on 
the estimation, by a colorimetric method, of the copper loft in solution 
after heating the Pehling solution with sugar. 

Ten grams of swedes, 100 c.c. of water, and 1 c.c. of a saturated 
solution of lead acetate are ground up together in a mortar and left 
for some hours. Fifty c.c. of the filtrate are put into a test-tube, 
0*5 c.c. of sulphuric acid is added, and the liquid heated in a steamer 
for 20 minutes. When cold, 4 c.c. of the supernatant liquid are 
pipetted off, and mixed in a test-tube with 10 c.c. of freshly prepared 
Fehling solution of half the usual strength. The author has found that, 
in the circumstances, 10 c.c. of this Fehling solution represent 0*0216 
gram of invert sugar, and this figure is used in the analysis of swedes. 
After replacing the tube in the steamer for 30 minutes, the cuprous 
oxide will have completely settled, and the colour of the liquid is now 
compared with a series of standard tints. These standards contain 
0*125, 0-25, 0-375, 3*50, 0*625, 0*750, 0*875, and 1 c.c. respectively of 
Feliling's copper sulphate solution ; to each is then added 2*5 c.c. of 
Fehling’s alkaline tartrate solution, and the liquid is diluted to 14 c.c. 
Having thus ascertained how much copper solution has escaped 
reduction, the calculation of the percentage of sugar in the sample is 
an easy matter. When dealing with dried swedes, a yellow colour 
is imparted to the solutions, causing various shades of greenish-blue 
which cannot be well compared with the standards. In this case, the 
author uses a special colorimeter. On one pane of glass, a row of 
test-tubes containing alternately plain %vater and a graduated series of 
yellow solutions is placed , on another pane, a row of tubes containing 
the standard blue solutions is placed over the yellow tubes, })Iank 
spaces being lol't over the plain tubes to take the tubes used for the 
actual analysis. The pane holding the blue tints slides over the pane 
holding the yellow tints, producing ,‘iny desired combination, and 
the whole is placed in a wooden frame at an angle of 45''‘ with a white 
base board. Methyl-orange is a suitable material for making the 
yellow solutions. 

Attention is called to the unequal distribution of the saccharine 
matter in a swede. L. dj3 K. 

Testing Flour. By Alexander Zega (Ghem- ZeiL^ 1901, 25, 
540—541. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 503). — The reagent is prepared 
by diluting 3 c.c. of a concentrated solution of magenta in alcohol 
with water to 200 c.c. and passing sulphur dioxide until the liquid is 
completely decolorised ; before use, this is diluted with water in the 
proportion of 1 to 10, and 1 c.c. of this solution should require for 
neutralisation 0*8 c.c, of A/IO alkali. To apply the test to flour, 1 
gram of the sample (this may be measured) is put into a test-tube 
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and sliakoii with 10 c.c* of water and 1 c.c. of the reagent. When 
dealing with samples rich iu bran, 1*5 or 2 c.c. should be added. Pure 
fresh flour remains colourless for 2 or 3 minutes, but when it is mouldy, 
or when it contains an undue excess of bran, it assumes a more or less 
intense red colour* L. de K. 

Evaluation of Gum Arabic. By Karl Dieterioh {^eiL anal 
Ohem., 1901, 40, 408-— 410). — In connection %vith the researches of 
Promm (this voL, ii, 426), the author states that he published in 
1896 and 1897, in Helfenberger’s Annalen, the results of acidity 
estimations in samples of gum arabic, and showed that direct titration 
by alkali always gave low results. The method he employed was to 
place 1 gram of the finely powdered gum in a mixture of 10 c.c. of 
iV'/2 aqueous, and 10 c.c. of alcoholic potassium hydroxide, and 
after 24 hours to titrate back with sulphuric acid. If either of 
the alkali solutions was used exclusively, the results were lower. 
Gum arabic consists chiefly of acid calcium salts, and it would seem 
that the conversion of these into normal salts is gradual. 

M. J. S. 

Analysis of Commercial Cream of Tartar. By Henri 
Quantin (Anil. Chim, anal a2^2^l, 1901, 6, 244 — 248). — The total 
acidity of the sample is determined as usual ; from this is deducted 
the acidity due to foreign acids, and the diJference is calculated to 
potassium hydrogen tartrate. The acidity due to acids other than 
tartaric is estimated by recrystallising a known weight of the sample 
from boiling water and allowing to cool ; an aliquot part of the filtrate 
is then titrated, allowance being made for the amount of potassium 
hydrogen tartrate which at a definite temperature is retained by the 
mother liquor. 

The test may also be made as follows. One to two gleams of the sample 
are treated with 25 c.c. of boiling watei*, and when cold a sufficiency of 
alcohol is added. The insoluble matter is then collected on a filter, 
washed with alcohol to remove the foreign acids, and the filter having 
been returned to the beaker, the mass is boiled with water and titrated. 

When dealing with crude tartars the approaching end of the titra- 
tion is generally shown by a change of colour of the solution ; towards 
the fi.nish, delicate litmus paper should be used. L. ue K. 

Analysis and Composition of Lemon Juices. By Eduakd 
Spaeth (Zeit, Nah\-Genussm., 1901, 4, 529 — 541). — Adulteration of 
lemon juice with water and citric acid may be detected by the 
diminished amount of ash, and by its alkalinity ,* 100 c.c. of normal 
juice yield from 0*374 to 0*455 gram of ash, and this requires for 
neutralisation 4 to 6 c.c. of Aacid. 

Adulteration with tartaric acid is best detected as follows : 10 c.c. 
of the sample are diluted to 50 c.c., and mixed with 50 c.c. of alcohol 
and 5 — 10 c.c. of basic lead acetate. The precipitate, which contains 
the organic acids as lead salts, is washed with dilute alcohol, then 
suspended in water, and decomposed with hydrogen sulphide ; the lead 
sulphide is washed with hot water, and the filtrate concentrated to 
10 c.c* This is neutralised with A alkali, and then mixed with 2*5 c.c. 
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of glacial acetic acidy 2 c.c. of a 20 per cent, solution of potassium 
acetate, and 40 c.e. of a 20 — 25 per cent, solution of potassium chloride. 
The whole is well stirred and 50 c.c, of 96 per cent, alcohol are added. 
After 12 — -18 hours, the separated potassium hydrogen tartrate is 
collected on a filter, washed first with dilute and then with absolute 
alcohol, dissolved in boiling water, and titrated with iY alkali. 

Other analytical processes are discussed, and several tables are 
given. As regards lemon-syrup, 100 c.c. of this should contain 
about 0*14 gram of ash, requiring 1*7 c.c. of AT acid for neutralisation. 

L. BE K. 

Estimation of Uric Acid in Urin'e. By Otto Folin and Phil 
A. Shab^fer physiol. Chem.y 1901, 32, 552 — 572. Compare 

Abstr., 1898, ii, 196, 465; Worner, 1900, ii, 251; Jolles, 1900, 
ii, 450). — In Salkowskf s method for estimating uric acid it is advisable 
to precipitate the silver magnesium urate and phosphate together as 
recommended by Ludwig, as otherwise a small amount of urate (2 mg. 
per 100 c.c.) is lost during the precipitation of phosphates. The silver 
magnesium urate is then decomposed by hydrogen sulphide in acid 
solution and in order to precipitate readily all the silver it is advisable 
to add 5 — 10 c.c, of a 1 per cent, copper sulphate solution and boil. 
It is always necessary to make a correction for the solubility of uric 
acid, but the actual amount appears to vary in different cases. 

The ammonium sulphate method has been somewhat altered as 
follows. A solution containing ammonium sulphate, 500 grams, 
uranium acetate, 5 grams, and 10 per cent, acetic acid, 60 c.c. per litre 
is prepared and 75 c.c. of this solution are mixed with 300 c.c. of the 
urine, kept for 5 minutes, passed through a double filter, and two quan- 
tities of 125 c.c. each collected. Five c.c. of concentrated ammonia 
are added to each and they are allowed to remain overnight, then filtered 
and the ammonium urate estimated as in the original method. The 
addition of ui’anium acetate is made in order to precipitate a minute 
quantity of mucoid substance which is otherwise thrown down on the ad- 
dition of ammonia. As this also reduces permanganate, it accounts for 
the fact tliat the numbers previously found by the author and also by 
Jolles are too high. A correction of 3 mg. uric acid per 100 c.c. 
sfiould always be made on account of the solubility of ammonium urate. 
The methods of Mdrner and of Jolles are adversely criticised. 

J. J. S. 

Sensibility of the Methods for the Detection of Salicylic Acid 
in Wines. By Antonio J. Ferreira da Silva {Rev. Intern. FaMfic.^ 
1901, 14, 68 — 70). — A table showing the comparative delicacy of the 
chief methods in use for the detection of salicylic acid in wines. 

The method in use in the municipal laboratory in Paris, extraction 
with ether and purification of the extract with benzene, shows 1 part 
of the acid in 33,000 parts. Weigeit-RosleFs method, extraction with 
chloroform or carbon disulphide, shows 1 part in 100,000. The original 
official German method, extraction with a mixture of ether and light 
petroleum, shows 1 part in 200,000 ; the modified process, .purifying 
the residue by means of benzene, instead of a mixture of ether and 
light petroleum, shows 1 part in 100,000 only. L. dbi K, 

VO.U LXXX. li. 42 
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New Fat Extraction Apparatus. By W. Jerwitz {fjhem^ WeAm, 
1901 j 83, 221)),— The apparatus will be readily understood fmii ilio 
accompanying figure. It is also supplied with two specially con- 
structed clamps, •wliicli may be fasten od to a 
wooden partition or to a board fixed to the 
I wall ; these clamps, which give a safe, but not 
absolutely rigid, grip, allow the apparatus to 
be rotated on its long axis, and it need not 
again be taken from its stand when it has 
been once fixed. 

•The flask, is attached to the bottom end 
of the apparatus with an iingreased Joint by 
means of spiral springs. The cartridge, which 
contains the material to be extracted, is placed 
in A, andafter closing the stopcock, i>, the ex- 
tractor is filled up to E with anhydrous ether. 
After inserting the glass stopper, //, whichfor 
safety is also held by two spiral springs, the 
cock is opened at i?, and the ether saturated 
with fat flows from A into F. 

The flask, F, which has no external support, 
is now heated in a water-bath, the temperature 
/A I of which is kept constant. The ether distils o fl 

A through J into the condenser, J{, and is con- 

dense! ; it is prevented from flowing hack 
Si// through J into F, but flows through L into 

w I J A, where it again acts on the cartridge, and 

I I presently flows off into F, 

When the extraction is complete, B is 
I®! closed again, and the ether collects in J, 

When it has all distilled over, F is removed, 
y V and the ether is allowed to flow through M 

f F ] another vessel ; the cartridge is then 

V J removed with a pair of tongs. 

The condenser is connected with two 
U -tubes p the larger one, G, containing calcium, chloride, is closed at a 
by a stopper of wadding, but is made air-tight at k I) contains a 
mercui’y trap in case the calcium chloride tube should become cIioke<i, 
and acts as a safety valve. L. de Iv. 


Apparatus for Estimating Fat. By Homer J. WnEELEii and 
EurtL. Hartwell (J, A7mr. Climi, Soe., 1901, 23, 838— 347).— An 
improvement on the well-known Knorr apparatus. The improvements 
may be summarised as follows. The flask is inexpensive and may be 
readily cleaned, and is connected with the extractor by means of a 
rubber cup which canues the requisite amount of mercury for sealing. 
The amount of ether which can collect around the outside of the neck 
of the flask is reduced to a minimum by adjusting the cup to any 
point of the neck. The end of the tube from which the condensed 
ether drops upon the substance is bent, so that the ether will be 
delivered from the centre and not flow down' the glass. By a special 
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arraiigerocni'^ extraction tubes or thimbles of diffei^ent lengths may be 
iiscilj and the ether collected without much loss in one receptacle after 
the end of tlio extraction without disconnecting the apparatus, and the 
ether is, moreover, maintained in a dry condition. For full details 
of the apparatus, which may bo used cither singly or in battery form, 
tho original article and drawings should be consulted, L. de K. 

Hlibrs Iodine Solution. By Moetz Kitt [Glmn. ZeiL, 1901, 25, 
540).— The author states that Iliibrs solution may be rendered more 
sfiablo by boiling it for 1 hour in a rellux apparatus. It then loses 
about twn-tliirds of its available iodine, but the resulting liquid does 
not undergo further decomposition in the cold for about 8 days. 

L. BE K. 

The Maumene Test for Oils. By 0. Ainswoeth Mitchell 
{Analyst^ 1901, 26, 1G9 — 175), — The author has modified Maumenc’s 
process so as to render it suitable for oils which develop too much heat 
on adding sulphuric acid. Two grams of the oil are weighed into a 
vacuum jacketed tube (Abstr., 1895, ii, 427), 10 grams of carbon tetra- 
chloride are added, and then 2 c.c. of sulphuric acid. The mixture is 
stirred with a delicate thermometer and the rise in temperature noticed, 
Tho riso depends greatly on tho strength of the acid, and even when 
using a- 98 per cent, acid tho results with unoxiclised linseed oils are 
too low, Tho fatty acids of 25 differ ont oils were treated with 93*8 
per cent, acid, and the riso in temperature is tabulated. This rise, 
multiplied by 7, gives figures agreeing fairly well with the iodine 
figures of the fatty acids, The table also shows the thermal rise with 
bromine and the corresponding iodine value obtained by multiplying 
by 6. 

A similar table is given for the fats themselves. When using 93*8 
per cent, acid, the factor for the conversion into the iodine figure is 
G‘35 ; when using a 97*8 per cent, acid it is 4*3. The article may be 
summarised as follows : Tho MaumenG figures obtained by the author's 
process are in direct proportion to the bromine thermal value of tho 
fatty acids of most unoxidised oils, excepting castor oil, butter, and 
animal fats rendered at a high temperature. This relationship also 
applies, although in a less degree, to tho glycerides. L. be K. 

Influence of the Season and Feeding on the Reiohert-Meissl 
Number of Dutch Butter. By A. J. Swavinci {Zeit JSfahr.-Gmusanh^ 
1901, 4, 577 — 585). — A very elaborate investigation as to the amount 
of volatile fatty acids contained in Dutch butter, which from natural 
causes may occasionally give a somewhat low Beichert-Meissi figure. 
It is noticed that this is generally accompanied by an increased 
Orismer " number. ' L. nis K. 

A New Reaction of Acetone. By Maximilian Steenberg 
{Gliem. Gentr,f 1901, i, 1270; from Oentr, FhysioLf 25, 69 — ^70), — 
Solutions of acetone, slightly acidified with phosphoric acid and treated 
with copper sulphate and iodine dissolved in potassium iodide, give, 
on warming, an abundant greyish-white precipitate. The reaction is 
very sensitive, although less so than that of Lieben, Alcohol only 
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gives the reaction on long boiling ; acetopliciionej bcnzaldeliydej and 
►similar compounds do not produce it. ISTormal urine, free fi'oiii acetone, 
gives a similar i-eaction, but acetone in urine may bo detected by 
employing the distillate. M. J’. 8. 

New Method of Testing “ Sacchaxind’ By Carl CIlOoksmann 
{Olmn. Centr.^ 1901, ii, 58 — 59 ; from Pharm. Post^ 1901, 34, 234).— 
The chief impurity of commercial saccharin is _^?-siilphaminobeiizoic 
acid, -which has no sweetening power, and may occur to the extent of 
40 per cent. In the absence of other impurities, the amount of true 

saccharin may be estimated by taking advantage of the difference 
in the molecular weight of those two substances ; 1 gram of sac- 
charin ’’ requires for neutralisation 54*6, and 1 gram of j^;-sulphami no- 
benzoic acid 49*7 c.c. of JVjlO sodium hydroxide. Three to 5 grams 
of the suspected sample are dissolved in 90 — 150 c.c. of alcohol and 
titrated, with plienolphtlialein as indicator. From the amount of 
sodium hydroxide consumed, the relative proportion of “saccharin” 
and the adulterant is easily calculated. . L. i>e K. 

Estimation of “ Saccharin ” in Alimentary Substances. By 
H. Befournel (/. Pharm., 1901 , [vi], 13 , 512 — 515). — The methods of 
Allen and of Girard for the detection of “ saccharin ” are not well 
adapted for its quantitative estimation. Saccharin,” however, 
when treated in the cold with ammonia, yields the compound 

which, like other ammonium compounds, is 

decomposed by sodium hypobromite with liberation of nitrogen. The 
liquid to be analysed (250 c.c.) is therefore strongly acidified with 
10 per cent, sulphuric acid, and shaken three times with 50 c.c. of a 
mixture of equal parts of ether and light petroleum. The ethor- 
petroleiim extract is thoroughly washed with water to remove acids, 
and then evaporated. The residue is treated with ammonia, the 
excess of which is expelled by heating on the water-bath. It is then 
dissolved in a few c.c. of water, and the solution decomposed by 
bypobromite in an ureometer. The number of c.c. of nitrogen divided 
by 0*89 gives the weight of saccharin” in centigrams. M. J. S. 

Composition of Jellies and Jams. By L. M. Tolman, L. S. 
Mukson, and W. D. Bigelow (J. Amer, Ghem, Sog,^ 1901, 23, 347—353). 
— Tables are given.showing the results of the analyses of a largo niiinber 
of fruits and their juices, also of the jams and jellies prepared from 
them in the ordinary way. The analysis is restricted to total solids, 
ash, total acidity expressed as sulphuric acid, proteids, reducing 
sugars, sucrose, and also the polarisations before inversion at 18°, and 
after inversion both at 18° and at 86° The rate of inversion of the 
added sucrose is not only influenced by the amount of free organic 
acid and time of boiling, but also by the nature of the organic acid. 

L. DE K. /' 
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Badio-activity of Salts of Radium. By P. Curie and A. 
Debierne (Compt. rend.^ 1901, 133, 276 — 279). — Radio-activity 

may be communicated to distilled water by (1) distillation of a solution 
of radium chloride which has been allowed to stand several clays ; (2) 
placing a solution of a radium salt and distilled water in separate 
dishes in a perfectly closed space, (3) immersing in distilled water a 
celluloid capsule containing a solution of a radium salt. Such water 
may exhibit greater radio-activity than the substance from which it 
was prepared, but loses its power rapidly in an open vessel, and in 
the space of a few days if the vessel is kept closed. A solution of a radium 
salt also soon loses its activity in the open air, but regains it if trans- 
ferred to a sealed tube. The author therefore considers that the radio- 
active energy may be transmitted by radiation, and also by a kind of 
conduction, whereby it passes from place to place by means of a gas 
or liquid, but not ordinarily through solids. A solution of a radium salt 
is hence in a state of equilibrium, and in a sealed tube, the loss of 
activity by radiation being slight, the value of the activity is high, but 
in an open vessel, the loss by conduction being considerable, the activity 
is very feeble. L. M. J. 

Electromotive Efficiency of the Elementary Gases. 11. By 
Emil Bose physihal, 1901, 38, 1 — 27. Compare Abstr., 

1900, ii, 704). — The author concluded from his earlier work (Zac. c^A) 
that the EM.F, of Grove's gas cell has a higher value than is usually 
assigned to it. Besides the confirmation of this in Wilsmore's in- 
vestigation (this voh, ii, 2), the author has himself found the value 
IT 242 volts as a lower limit for the If the electrodes are 

polarised for a lengthened period with small current density so that 
they become super-charged with the gases, a series of determinations 
made as the cell depolarises reveals an uppeiTimit value for the 
namely, IT 542 volts. The length of time required to effect this super* 
saturation shows that the ordinary charging of such electrodes can be 
merely superficial. 

At the oxygen electrode of the Grove cell there is equilibrium be- 
tween water, oxygen, and hydrogen peroxide. To this hydrogen 
peroxide, if its concentration he high enough, there corresponds a 
higher oxidation potential than that of oxygen under atmospheric 
pressure ; the addition of ordinary hydrogen peroxide, howevei', to the 
electrolyte at an oxygen electrode lowers the potential, as observed by 
Glaser (Abstr., 1899, ii, 78), and Wilsmore (Zee. cit,). When the 
hydrogen peroxide equilibrium just referred to has been established, 
rise of temperature lowers the potential to a value less than that for 
oxygen alone ; this corresponds probably with the conversion of one 
hydrogen peroxide modification into another. So long as the theory 

VOL, LXXX. ii 43 
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of the gas cell deals only with states of equilibriunij it need not be 
modified on account of the part played by the hydrogen peroxide. 

J. 0. P, 

Electromotive Efficiency of the Elementary Gases. III. Ob- 
servations relative to a new Electrode Sensitive to Light. 
By Emil Bose Hans Koohan (ZQit. fliysilmt Ghem., 1901, 38, 
28 — 55. Compare preceding abstract, and Bose, Abstr.; 1900, ii, 
704). — A cell with gold electrodes and sulphuric acid as electrolyte 
was polarised for seventeen days. During the process, the cathode 
became coated with a brownish deposit like finely divided gold, whilst 
on the anode an orange-coloured skin appeared, gradually becoming 
more powdery and failing to the bottom of the vessel. When the cell 
was left to itself, it was found that the E.M.F. showed remarkable 
periodic variations, being higher in the dark than in the light, and 
when it was kept entirely in the dark, the variations ceased. Ex- 
periments with an arc lamp showed that the oxygen electrode was the 
sensitive one. Daylight, electric light, magnesium light, and the light 
from an incandescent gas lamp all lower the oxidation potential at the 
anode; violet light has the~ same efiect, but red light raises the poten- 
tial ; sodium light has practically no effect. The MM.F, varies to the 
extent of O'l volt, according to the nature of the light. J. C. P. 

Polarisation of Magnesium in Alkaline Solutions. By Adolfo 
Oampetti {AUi Accad, 8ci. Torino^ 1900 — 1901, 36 , 427 — 432). — 
When employed as anode in an electrolytic cell containing sodium or 
potassium hydroxide solution, magnesium shows a behaviour similar to 
that already noticed for aluminium (compare Graetz, Abstr., 1898, ii, 
10), a great decrease in the current being produced, probably owing 
to the formation of a film of oxide on the surface of the aluminium. 

T. H. P. 

Electrolysis of Molten Lead Iodide and Load Chloride with 
particular Reference to the Application of Faraday’s Law* 
and the Theoiy of the Electrolysis of Molten Salts. By Gustav 
Aubebach {Zeit anorg. Ghem.^ 1901, 28 , 1 — 44). — E’used lead iodide at 
temperatures varying from 440° to 800° was electrolysed by a current 
of 24 volts and 1 to 2 amperes. The amount of lead separated at the 
lowest tempera biu’0 was only about 90 per cent, of that which the 
current should form, and varied greatly in different experiments. 
As the temperature rises, the yield becomes smaller. Faraday 
assumed that during the course of the electrolysis, lead tetraiodide, 
Pbl 4 , was formed, but the author finds no evidence in favour of this 
view. 

In the electrolysis of lead chloride also, the quantity of lead separated 
falls short of the possible amount. Determination of the quantity of 
chlorine formed proves conclusively that the carbon electrodes (and to 
a slight extent the undecomposed salt) absorb chlorine, and consequently 
the evolution of chlorine depends on the duration of the electrolysis. 
After the process has gone on for some time and the carbon has 
become saturated, the quantity of chlorine liberated is nearly exactly 
(above 99 per cent.) equal to the amount required by Faraday’s law. 
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Tills is the first time that Faraclay*s law has been proved for the anode 
ill the case of a molten salt. 

Lorenz {£eiL cmorg. Chem,, 1900, 23, 97) has suggested that the 
formula a^lOO.cYs represents the yield of the current (a), where c 
is the polarisation of the molten salt, and e the depolarised value of the 
same. Daring the above experiments, the polarisation was also 
determined, and it has been found that Lorenz's formula, although not 
rigorously exact, gives approximate values. 

When the lead chloride is mixed with lead oxide, the yield is pre- 
cisely the same as when fused lead chloride alone is used, but no 
chlorine or oxygen is evolved. 

During the electrolysis, a metallic cloud " is given off from the 
cathode, and spreads through the fused mass. As it comes near the 
anode, it combines with the free chloidne there, and in this way gives 
rise to the irregularities in the amount of metal deposited, since the 
amount dissipated as “ cloud " must vary greatly, with slight modifica- 
tions of external circumstances. The ‘‘ cloud " was examined by 
Tyndall's method, and it was proved that it is not formed of solid 
particles but is a true solution of the metal in the fused salt, which 
fact is confirmed by the circumstance that metallic cadmium may be 
crystallised from its fused chloride. J, MoO. 

Electrolytic Short Circuits in Liquid Cells. By Otto Sackur 
{Zeit, Ulektrochem.j 1901, 7, 781 — 784). — The author has measured 
the E*M,F, of concentration cells containing electrodes of silver 
covered with silver chloride immersed in solutions containing different 
quantities of the chloride, and the same quantities of the nitrate of a 
metal. Potassium, lithium, and hydrogen salts are used. The 
of such a cell is made up of three single P.D . ; the values of the two 
existing between the ele<5trodes and the solutions depend only on the 
concentrations of the chlorine ions in the solutions. The difference 
between the F.M.F. of two cells containing salts of different metals, 
but having the same concentrations with respect to chlorine ions, is 
therefore due to the difference of the P.D. at the junctions of the 
solutions. 

The values of these P.D. may be calculated from Nernst's theory 
(Abegg and Bose, Zeii. physilcal. Chem., 1899, 30, 545). The results 
of the author's experiments are in good agreement with those calculated 
from the theoretical formula. T. E. 

Dissociation of Strong Electrolytes. By Otto Sackue {Zeit. 
FleMrochem.y 1901, 7, 784 — 787). — Jahn's view that the deviation of 
strong electrolytes from, the dilution law is due to changes of ionic 
mobility with concentration is discussed. By means of Jahn's values 
for these mobilities {Zeit. physikal. Ghem., 1900, 35, 9), the author 
calculates the conductivities of solutions containing equal quantities of 
hydrochloric acid and potassium chloride, and of sodium and potassium 
chlorides, and finds that the calculated conductivity is 2 to 3 per cent, 
larger than that found. He is therefore of opinion that Jahn's con- 
clusions are erroneous. Jahn has, however, already withdrawn them 
{ibid., 1901, 37, 490). T. E. 
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[Degree of Dissociation and Dissociation Eqnilibritim in 
the case of Highly Dissociated Electrolytes.] A Correction. 
By Hans Jahn {ZeiL physihal Chem., 1901, 38, 125— 126).— In 
rogiinl to the new dissociation isotherm deduced in liis recent paper 
(this voL, ii, 491), the author, whilst holding to the correctness of his 
theoretical treatment, acknowledges that the numerical data employed 
to test the theory are quite useless 5 it is not admissible to explain 
deviations from the simple gas laws with the help of numbers obtained 
on the hypothesis that these laws ^are valid. There is at present no 
satisfactory method of determining the ionic concentration in cases 
whore the gas laws do not hold. J. C. P. 

Electro-capillary Action of Non-dissociated Molecules. By 
A. Gouy {Gonipt rencL^ 1901, 133, 284 — 287). — An extension of the 
previous paper (this vol., if, 435) ; curves are given iorJS.M.M against 
h (where h is the height of the electro-capillary column), in the case 
of a solution of sodium sulphate, and of the same solution with the 
addition of the oi'ganic compound. The effect of the latter is in all 
cases to cause a depression of 4, most marked towards the middle of 
the curve, and becoming nil at the extremities. In this, the organic 
compounds differ from electrolytes, and hence, also, active molecules 
from active ions, as the latter cause a depression which increases from 
the positive side. The curves obtained with organic compounds, how- 
ever, fall into certain groups, the discussion of which is deferred. 

L. M. J*. 

Calculation of Heats of Dilution, according to Kirchhoff's 
Formula. By Ferencz Juttner (Zeit physihal. Ghem,, 1901, 38, 
76 — 118).— In a review of the work done on this subject, and on the 
relation between theory and von Babo’s law, the author points out 
that only in one case (Ewan and Ormandy, Trans., 1892, 61, 769) has the 
calculation of heats of dilution by KirchhoE’s formula been successfully 
carried out. The calculation involves the expression where 

and E are the vapour pressures of solvent and solution, respectively, 
at the same temperature. Instead of direct vapour pressure deter- 
ininatiions, the autlior xiaes published data regarding freezing and 
boiling points, and from these, calculates the values of the above 
expression. Th <3 solvents dealt with are water, benzene, and glacial 
acetic acid. Only for aqueous solutions of potassium chloride and 
nitrate— cases wliore the experimental data are exact and complete, 
and where the heat of dilution does not change its sign between 0 ° and 
lOCy^— wa^s tliere quantitative agreement between the values of the 
heat of dilution calculated for the mean temperature of 50° and those 
obtained by experiment. In other cases, a qualitative agreement was 
. found, but as a general rule, the experimental data are very defective. 
The author himself has determined the boiling points of aqueous 
solutions o! sucrose, dextrose, Isevulose, citric acid, and tartaric acid 
over a large range of concentration, d. C. P. 

Latent Heat of Evaporation of Steara from Saturated Salt 
Solutions. By FuEnERiaK T, Trouton (Trans. Roy. Irish Acad., 
1900, 81, 345— 362).— With an apparatus similar to that used by 
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Marshall and Bamsaj {EhiL Mag,^ 1896, 41, 38), the author has 
determined the latent heat of evaporation of steam from saturated 
solutions of sodium nitrate, sodium sulphate, and calcium chloride. 
The two former boil at 121° and 103*5° respectively, and the values of 
the latent heat are 478*3 and 529 ; these salts dissolve with absorp- 
tion of heat, hence the latent heat is less than in the case of pure 
water. Calcium chloride is of the opposite type, dissolving with 
development of heat; as it does not give a solution of maximum boiling 
point, three different solutions were used, boiling at 140°, 120°, and 
103° respectively ; the values of the latent heat obtained were 683, 
606, and 545 ; these values point to the latent heat being a linear 
function of the temperature. The relation between the latent heat of 
evaporation and the heat of solution in the case of sodium nitrate has 
been calculated by means of a thermodynamic cycle, and satisfactorily 
checked by an actual estimation of the heat of solution. J. C. P. 

Vapour Tension of Solutions. Arrhenius’ Hypothesis. By 
A. PoNSOT { Gompt , rend.f 1901, 133, 341 — 344), — From a considera- 
tion of the equilibrium of the system Zn -{- + ZnSO^, the 

author deduces the following generalisation : ‘‘ If, in a solvent which 
takes no part in the chemical reaction, the substitution of A for E in 
the compound EO develops heat, then the vapour tension is higher 
when the solvent contains any quantity of AO than when it contains 
the equivalent quantity of EO.” Plence it must also follow that 
the molecular depression of the freezing point is less for the 
compound AO than for EO, This conclusion, although not in accord 
with Arrhenius’ hypothesis, in which the cryoscopic modulus, &c., is 
independent of the nature of the radicle, is not contradicted by the 
experimental observations of cryoscopic depressions, or of the vapour 
pressure of saline solutions, L. M. J. 

Thermal Study of the Solid Hydrates of Potassium Hydr- 
oxide. By Robeet de Poecrand (OompL 1901, 133, 157 — 159). 
— The heats of dissolution of samples of potassium hydroxide containing 
various quantities of combined water show that besides the compounds 
KOH and KOH,2H20 there exist two intermediate hydrates, 
KOH,|H^O and KOH,Hp. The heat of fixation of the first 
half-mol. of water to KOH sol. is + 6*30 Oal., and that of the second 
half-moL +3*15 CaL, the heat developed on passing from KOH,HyO 
to K0I1,2H20 being +3*04 CaL The values for the addition of a 
whole mol. of water in the three eases are 12*60, 6 '30, and 3*04 
respectively : numbers which stand in the simple ratio, 4:2:1, 

^ W, A. D. ' 

Thermal Properties of Solid Hydrates of Sodium Hydr- 
oxide. By Robert be Foeoranb {Gompt. rend., 1901, 133, 
223 — 226). — The following heats of dissolution were obtained, NaOH 
-MO-305 CaL; KaOH + 0*32H2O, +9*15 CaL; mO'K + 0‘52m^O, 
+ 8*08 CaL; ]SraOH + 0-644H2O, +7*22 Cal.; KaOH + 0*82m2O, 
+ 6*18 CaL, and NaOH + HgO, -f-5*20 CaL The results indicate the 
existence of a hydrate 3]Na0H,2H20 in addition to the hydrate 
KaOHjHgO, but there is no evidence of the formation of any inter- 
mediate hydrates. 
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As in tlie case of potassium hydroxide, combination with the first 
quantities of water develops less heat than combination with sub- 
sequent quantities. Anhydrous potassium hydroxide is more hygro- 
scopic than anhydrous sodium hydroxide, but after some water has 
been taken up, the sodium hydroxide becomes the more hygroscopic of 
the two. The curves of the heats of dissolution cross at a point cor- 
responding with and NaOHjI-HgO, but beyond this point 

the heat of dissolution of the sodium compound is higher than that of 
the corresponding potassium compound. C. H. B, 

The Boiling Point Curve of Mixtures of Ethyl Alcohol and 
Water. By William A. Noyes and B. B. Waepel (/. Amer. Chem. 
Soc.f 1901, 23, 463 — 468), — ^The boiling points of mixtures of alcohol 
and water in proportions varying by 0*5 per cent, of alcohol have been 
determined. The mixture of lowest boiling point (78*174°) is that 
which contains 96 per cent, by weight (97*45 per cent, by volume) of 
alcohol. A mixture containing 90*7 per cent, (by weight) of alcohol 
has the same boiling point (78*300°) as absolute alcohol. J. McC. 

Solubility of Mixtures of Copper Sulphate and Sodium 
Sulphate. By Gustave Massol and MAunhs {OompL rend.^ 1901, 133, 
287 — 289). — It has been shown by Budorffi that at 15° the composition 
of a solution of copper sulphate (A) and sodium sulphate (B) remains 
invariable if both salts are in excess. The author has extended the 
research to temperatures of 10°, 30°, and 50°, and has found the com- 
positions of the solutions when the salts are mixed respectively in the 
molecular proportions of (I) 3 ; 1, (II) 1:1, (III) 1 : 3. The results 
obtained are given in the following table ; 



1 10". 

15°. 

30". 

50". 


A. 

B. 

A. B. 

A. 

B. 

A. 

B. 

I 

19*76 

12*49 

20*69 15*88 

22*03 

16'36 

32-37 

11-75 

11 

19-70 

12*50 

20-75 16*90 

21*00 

20-14 

31-45 

13-41 

Ill ' 

19*69 

12*65 

20*70 15*92 

15*28 

22*70 

28*76 

15*25 


It is seen that at higher temperatures the composition of the solu- 
tion varies with the relative quantities of the salts, although both are 
present in excess. L. M. J. 


Molecular Weights at the Boiling Point. By Bobert be Eor- 
CRANB {Gompt, rend., 1901, 133, 368 — 371). — The law* that the heat of 
solidification of the molecule of a gas is proportional to the absolute 
temperature of its boiling point at normal pressure (this voL, ii, 372) 
may be expressed by the equation (Z -PaS)/^^- /f2==(30), where /S is the 
latent heat of fusion and L the latent heat of vaporisation. This law, 
which has been verified for a number of substances, may be employed 
to find the molecular weight, and hence the molecular complexity of 
compounds at the boiling point. The following values for the latter 
constant are thus obtained. Bromine, 2*07 ; acetic acid, 1*61 ; iodine, 
Z; mercury, 1 * 18 ; sulphur, 8*31 ; nitric acid, 1*37; nitrogen pent- 
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oxide, 0*74. These results are in accord with those obtained by other 
methods, the values for iodine and sulphur agreeing with those of 
Oddo and Serra (Abstr., 1900, ii, 73). L. M. J. 

Ma:g:weirs Law K—n^ in Reference to the Molecular Struc- 
ture of Substances. By A. Batschinski {Zeit. 2 '>liysihaL Ohem,^ 1901, 
38, 119 — 121). — The expression — 1)I{K + 2) in MossottTs theory 

of dielectrica is based on two assumptions ; (l) that the particles of the 
substance are spherical, (2) that they do not touch. The formula fails 
in those cases where X > The author, in this preliminary paper, 
shows that if a number of particles touch each other and lie on the 
surface of a sphere, K is greater than ; the difference K — is 
greater or smaller according as the sphere is hollow or filled completely 
with the particles of the substance. Such an aggregation of particles 
is supposed to exist in liquids which are undoubtedly associated; 
these liquids, for example, water, the alcohols, and the organic acids, 
generally have a large value for K. In liquids that are non-associating, 
and yet have a large value of there may be an arrangement of the 
atoms similar to that of the molecules described above. J. 0. P. 

Chemical Processes in the System ; Ether — Water — 
Hydrogen Chloride. By Ferencz Juttner Ohem., 

1901, 38, 56 — 75).— As was observed by Schuncke (Abstr., 1894, 
ii, 378), ether is more soluble in an aqueous solution of hydrogen 
chloride than in pure water, and its solubility rapidly increases as the 
concentration of the hydrogen chloride rises. Since the addition of an 
electrolyte to a solvent generally has the opposite eJBfect on its dissolv- 
ing power (compare Rothmund, Abstr., 1900, ii, 467), it may be sup- 
posed that ether forms a compound with hydrogen chloride. All 
excess of ether can be expelled from its solution in hydrochloric acid 
by distillation or by shaking with much water, but this does not disprove 
the existence of a compound ; these processes simply upset the equi- 
librium (compare the effect of distilling an aqueous solution of ferric 
chloride). Analogy makes it probable that a compound of ether and 
hydrogen chloride does exist, for the compounds and 

Me20,li01 are known. The author shows that the phenomena of the 
partition of hydrogen chloride between water and ether can be ex- 
plained only by the existence of such a compound, and proves that 
this compound must be much more soluble in water than in ether, 
hence the increased solubility of ether in hydrochloric acid. The 
application of the law of mass action and van^t Hoff’s formula, 

2loge{X^/K^) = makes it probable that the formula is 

[EtgOjHCl]^, although this cannot be definitely proved. In this com- 
pound, ether acts like a basic substance, and its ability to do so is 
attributed to the presence of quadrivalent oxygen ; the case is parallel 
to that of dimethyl py rone hydrochloride (Collie and Tickle, Trans., 
1899, 75, 710), and tetramethylpyrone hydrochloride (Collie and 
Steele, Trans., 1900, 77, 961). J. C. B, 

The Colour of Ions. By G. Vaillant {Comp, rend. 1901, 
133, 366 — 368). — Colorimetric observations with a Gouy spectro- 
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photometer have shown that in solutions of the permanganates of 
potassiuiUj zinc, and barium, the colour is solely dependent on the con- 
centration of the MnO/ ion. L. M. J. 

Paralysis of Platinum Catalysis by Poisons/’ By G-eoro 
Bredio {Zeit. physikaL Ghem., 1901, 38, 122—1 24).-— The author 
argues that BaudniWs experiment (this voL, ii, 496) on the ‘poisonous^ 
action of hydrocyanic acid does not justify the conclusion that the 
catalyser is not affected by ‘ poisons/ J. 0. P. 

Model of tb© Nitrogen Atom demonstrating the Stereoiso- 
merism of tb© Oximes. By Edgar Wedekind {Annalen^ 1901, 
318, 117 — 120). — The quinque valent nitrogen atom is represented as 
occupying the centre of gravity of a pyramid with a square base. 
Three out of the four valencies represented by lines passing through to 
the basal angles of the pyramid are utilised in compounds of ter valent 
nitrogen. Two of these valencies being satisfied by the aldehydic or 
ketonic carbon atom of the oxime, one or other of the two remaining 
basal angles may be selected to carry the hydroxyl group, thus giving 
rise to syn- and ^^n^^-isomerides. G. T. M, 

Improved Electric Furnace for Laboratory Use. By Samuel 
Auchmuty Tucker and Herbert B., Moody (J. Amer. Glmm. aS'oc., 
1901, 23, 473 — 476). — The furnace described is of the Moissan type. 
Eor details, reference must b© made to the original paper. 

K. J. P. 0. 

Some Modified Forms of Physico-chemical Measuring Appa- 
ratus. By Allerton S. Cushman («/. Amer, Ghem. Soc.^ 1901, 23, 
482 — 485). — In order to fix the electrodes more securely in theKohi- 
rausch-Ostwald conductivity cell, the glass supports are fixed in the 
ebonite cover by means of brass set-screws with ebonite tips. This 
arrangement is more perfect than the ordinary one in which the sup- 
ports are merely fixed by friction. 

An improvement of the Ostwald burette calibrator is described, in 
which the pipette is provided with an etched scale. The pipette is 
filled to the lowest mark and the burette emptied into it from the zero 
mark down to 2 c.c. ; the volume of this is noticed on the scale of the 
pipette and may be taken as the standard. The pipette is emptied to 
the lowest mark, and water again admitted from the burette until the 
meniscus stands at the 4 c.c, mark. A series of readings is made in 
this way, and a similar series starting at the 1 c.c. mark on the burette, 
and the corrections are introduced in the ordinary way. By this 
process, the exact standardisation of the pipette by the method of 
weighing is avoided. J. MoC, 
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Physical Properties of Liquid and Solid Hydrogen. Separa- 
tion of Free Hydrogen and other G-ases from Air. Experi- 
ments on the Liquefaction of Helium at the Melting Point 
of Hydrogen. Pyroelectricity, Phosphorescence, &o. By 
James Bewae (Fq’oc. Eoy, Soc,, 1901, 68, 360 — 366). — A helium 
thermometer has given 20*5° absolute as the boiling point, and 16° 
absolute as the melting point, of hydrogen (compare Trans., 1898, 73, 
534; Abstr., 1899, ii, 741 ; this voL, ii, 308). The lowest temperature 
recorded in gas thermometry is 14*5° absolute, but with solid hydrogen, 
with more complete isolation and lower pressure of exhaustion, it will 
be possible to reach 13°. 

The latent heat of liquid hydrogen at its boiling point, as deduced 
from the vapour pressures and helium-thermometer temperatures, is 
about 200 units, and the latent heat of solid hydrogen is not greater 
than 16 units. 

From (1) the percentage of liquid hydrogen which has to be quickly 
evaporated in order to reduce the temperature to the freezing point, 
and (2) the latent heat of evaporation, the average specific heat of 
liquid hydrogen between freezing and boiling points has been found 
to be about 6. It thus appears that hydrogen obeys Bulong and 
Petit's law, and has a greater specific heat than any other known 
substance. 

The surface tension of hydrogen at its boiling point is about one- 
fifth that of liquid air under similar conditions, and about 1/35 that 
of water at the ordinary temperature. 

Experiment gives 1'12 as the refractive index of liquid hydrogen, 
whilst the calculated value is ITl. Thus the refractivity of hydrogen, 
like that of liquid oxygen and nitrogen, is in accordance with theory. 

Hydrogen, helium, and neon have been separated from air by two 
methods. By one of these, a crude, uncondensed residue was obtained 
amounting to 1/34000 of the volume of air liquefied ; this residue con- 
tained 32*5 per cent, of hydrogen, 8 per cent, of nitrogen, and 60 per 
cent, of helium, neon, &c. After removal of the hydrogen and 
nitrogen, the neon can be solidified by cooling in liquid hydrogen. 
When a current of air is passed through a spiral filled with glass 
wool and immersed in a liquid air-bath, the condensed gas consists 
mostly of xenon : if the bath is kept at a slightly lower temperature 
by exhaustion, and the pressure of the air current suitably reduced 
to prevent liquefaction, krypton is deposited along with the xenon. 

Comparative experiments made with hydrogen and helium in a 
Cailletet apparatus seem to indicate that the critical temperature of 
helium is under 9° absolute. It is certain that helium has been cooled 
to that temperature without any appearance of liquefaction. But the 
author points out that the refractive index of liquid helium at about its 
boiling point will be about 1*03, and that, therefore, small drops of liquid 
helium forming in the gas near its critical point will not easily be 
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seen. In order to liquefy helium, the process which was successful in 
the case of hydrogen will have to be applied, only liquid hydrogen 
under exhaustion will have to be used as the primary cooling agent 
instead of liquid air. Experience of the cooling effect produced by 
the regenerating process shows that the use even of liquid helium, with 
a probable boiling point of 5° absolute, would not enable us to reach 
the absolute ssero. To reach the temperature of F, another gas 
would have to be found as much more volatile than helium as the 
latter is than hydrogen. 

The phosphorescence effects observed when organic substances are 
cooled by the use of liquid air are much more marked when liquid 
hydrogen is employed. When zinc sulphide is cooled to 21° absolute 
and exposed to light, it shows brilliant phosphorescence on the tempera- 
ture rising. The intensity of photographic action is halved by 
lowering the temperature from that of liquid air to that of liquid 
hydrogen, Hemarkable electrical and luminous effects are developed 
by placing certain crystals (especially of some platinocyanides and of 
uranium nitrate) in liquid hydrogen, <J. 0. P. 

Separation of the least Volatile Gases of Atmospheric Air, 
and their Spectra. By G. D. Liveing and James Dewar {Froc. 
Roy. Boc.i 1901, 68, 389 — 398. Compare this voL, ii, 213). — When 
the less volatile portions of liquid air are allowed to evaporate gradu- 
ally at a slowly rising temperature, and the gas given off is spectro- 
scopically examined from time to time, the spectra of argon, krypton, 
and xenon are observed in the order given. Full details are given in 
the paper of the apparatus used in the distillation and separation of 
xenon and krypton, and the wave-lengths of their rays are tabulated 
in full. Most prominent in the xenon spectrum are four orange rays, 
a group of very bright green rays, and several very bright blue rays. 
The krypton lines given coincide closely with those in Range's list, but 
are more numerous than the latter, J. 0. P. 

Occurrence of Nitrogen and Helium in Uranium Minerals. 
By Yolkmab Kohlschijtter {Annalen, 1901, 317, 158 — 189. Com- 
pare Tilden, Abstr., 1898, ii, 383; Gautier, this voL, ii, 171, 398). — 
This communication contains a summary of the work of earlier in- 
vestigators and an account of experiments made with the view of 
determining the state in which nitrogen and helium exist in minerals. 

In preparing linely divided uranium, it was found that its two lower 
oxides behave very differently towards reducing agents ; the dioxide, 
UO^j is not reduced when heated with magnesium or aluminium powder, 
whilst the green oxide, UgOg, reacts very violently with these reagents, 
the reduction being conveniently moderated by the addition of a 
certain amount of the lower oxide. When aluminium is employed, it 
is advisable to use a priming of magnesium or of baidum or sodium 
peroxide. 

The nitride^ 113 ^ 4 ? produced when this reduction is conducted in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen, is exceptionally stable at high temperatures 
and is not attacked by solutions of the alkali hydroxides or by con- 
centrated sulphuric or hydrochloric acid ; fusion with potash resulfcs in 
the elimination of the nitrogen in the form of ammonia. The gaseous 
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eonstitiient is evolved in the free state on heating the nitride with 
oxidising agents, this result being also produced in the presence of 
steam, ferric oxide, copper oxide, and the oxide UgOg. The compound 
remains unchanged when heated in a current of nitrogen, but in 
contact with hydrogen at high temperatures a small amount of 
ammonia is produced ; when burnt in oxygen, the nitride leaves a 
residue of pure XJ 3 O 3 . This nitride is black, whereas the product 
obtained by heating uranium in an atmosphere of nitrogen at 1000 ° is 
stated by Moissan to be yellow. 

The yield of yellow thorium nitride^ ThglST^, obtained by substituting 
thorium dioxide for the uranium compound in the preceding reduction 
is comparatively small ; under these conditions of experiment, a con- 
siderable amount of dioxide remains unreduced, and since it passes 
into solution on treating the fused mass with water, it probably exists 
in the product in the form of a magnesium thorate. This nitride 
differs markedly from the isomeride prepared by Matignon (this voL, 
ii, 60 and 106) ; it is not decomposed by water or dilute acids, and 
when heated to dull redness in air or oxygen it burns with a luminous 
flame. 

The name metanitride is suggested for the new compounds obtained 
from the metals while in the nascent state ; these products are probably 
identical with the corresponding nitrides existing in the uranium 
minerals. Nitrogen is evolved on heating these minerals because of 
the oxidising action of the oxides &c.), which are always 

present. 

Certain experimental results seem to indicate that helium exists in 
these minerals in a similar state of combination, its compounds, like 
the above nitrides, being decomposed by the action of the oxides at 
high temperatures. For example," the helium in samarskite is com- 
pletely eliminated when the mineral is heated in carbon dioxide, but 
only a portion of the gas is evolved when the experiment is conducted 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. This difference is readily explained on 
the assumption that the oxidising agents are reduced by the hydrogen 
before they can react with the helium compounds. 

On the other hand, it was not found possible to synthesise a helium 
compound by heating the gas in contact with uranium oxide or 
previously ignited samarskite mixed with aluminium powder, although 
nitrides are readily produced under these conditions in an atmosphere 
of nitrogen. G. T. M. 

Compounds of Telluric Acid ■with. lodates, Phosphates, and 
Arsenates. By Rudolph F. Weinland and Hugo Peause cmorg. 
Chem.^ 1901, 28, 45 — 70. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 399). — A short 
review is given of the compounds which iodates, phosphates, and 
arsenates form with acids containing ah element of the sixth group 
(S,Cr,Mo,'W). 

In addition to the telluriodates previously described, an ammonium 
tellurimonoiodate, (NH 4 ) 20 ,l 205 , 2 Te 03 , 6 H 20 , analogous to the potass- 
ium and rubidium salts, has been produced by crystallising at the 
ordinary temperature. It is only at lower temperatures that the salt 
with SHgO is formed. 
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Tlie teiiiiripliospliates are likewise obtained by crystallisation from' 
concentrated solutions of bbe components. Of these, the following 
are described: potassium telluridiphosphate, l*5K2O,P2O5,T0O3,lT*5Tl2Oj 
crystallises from the solution below 40° ; in a vacuum, it loses nearly 
3/4 of its water and becomes l-SKgOyPgOg^TeOg, 4*51120. The rubidium 
salt is analogous to the second potassium compound. Sodium telluri- 
monophosphate, 2Ka20,P205,2Te03,9H20, is best obtained from a 
solution containing phosphoric acid, telluric acid, and sodium hydr- 
oxide in the proportion 2:1:2. Ammonium tellurimonophosphate, 
2(NH4)20,P205,Te03,4Il20, and ammonium telluritriphosphate, 
4(N]B[j20,3p205,2Te03,llH20, are obtained from solutions containing 
the components in the proportions indicated by the formulae. 

Sodium tel lurimon oar senate, 2N’a20,As205,2Te03,9B[20, ammonium 
telluri diarsenate, 2(NH^)20,Aso05,Te03,4H20, and ammonium telluri- 
triarsenate, 4(NH4)20,3As20g,2Te03,llH20, corresponding with the 
phosphates, have been prepared, but no potassium or rubidium salts 
could be obtained. 

The crystallographic relationships of all the compounds have been 
measured. 

The authors discuss the constitution of the various compounds in 
the light of Blomstrand^s theory of the constitution of the molyhdo- 
iodates (Abstr., 1890, 107). J. MoO. 

Decomposition of Sodium Nitrate by Sulphuric Acid, II. 
By 0. W. VoLNEY (/. Amer. Ghem. Soe.y 1901, 23, 489 — 492. Compare 
Abstr., 1892, 941). — When a mixture of sulphuric acid and sodium 
nitrate is heated at a temperature below 100° until no more nitric acid 
distils over, the residue in the retort consists of unchanged sodium 
nitrate and an oil, which, on cooling, crystallises. The crystals have 
approximately the composition !NaH3(S04)2. If the mixture is heated 
at a temperature of 121° until no more acid distils over, the residue 
consists only of sodium hydrogen sulphate. In the first period of the 
reaction, pure nitric acid is obtained j in the second period, a somewhat 
diluted acid is produced. K. J . P. 0, 

Oeesium Compounds. By Camille Chabriiii (CompA rend, 1901, 
133, 295 — 297. Compare this vol, ii, 314). — In order to completely 
decompose poliux, it is advisable to dry the very finely divided mineral 
at 130°, and then add it to about 100 times its weight of pure hydro- 
fluoric acid. The following salts are described. Ccesium hydrogen 
sulphite, OsHSOg, obtained as a white precipitate on saturating an 
alcoholic solution of the carbonate with sulphur dioxide ; ccesium 
sulphite, CsgSOg, snow-white crystals ; ccesium thiosulphate, ' CsgS^Og, 
colourless needles ; cwsiwn dithionate, Cs^B 20 q, obtained from csesium 
sulphate and barium dithionate, large hexagonal plates. All these 
compounds are readily soluble in water. d. J. S. 

[Non-existence of Ammonium at - 95°]. By Otto Eufe {Ohem. 
Omtr*, 1901, iij 391 j from Ber, BeuUplmrm. Ges,, 11, 277 — 288). — 
A satui'ated solution of ammonium iodide in liquid ammonia, cooled 
to - 95° by means of liquid air, was subjected to electrolysis. At the 
positive pole, nitrogen iodide separated, but at the negative pole only 
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hydrogen was evolved, being obviously derived from the decomposition 
of ammonium into ammonia and hydrogen. E. W. W. 

Reaction between Chlorine and Ammonia. By William 
A* Noyes and Albert 0. Lyon (/, Amer. Chem. Sac,, 1901, 23, 
460 — 463).— It is shown that the normal reaction between ammonia 
and chlorine is represented by the equation: I 2 NH 3 + 6012 = 4- 
NCI 3 + 9NH^CI, the volume of nitrogen being one-sixth that of the 
chlorine. If the ammonia is present in excess, it reacts with the 
nitrogen chloride, giving free nitrogen and probably also ammonium 
hypochlorite, thus : NCI 3 + NHg = Ng + and NCI 3 + NH 4 OH 4 * 

H 20 = 3NH^C10. If the chlorine is present in excess, the ammonium 
chloride which is formed reacts with it to some extent, and little or no 
nitrogen is evolved. 

The nitrogen chloride was estimated by extracting the product of the 
reaction with benzene. The benzene solution was shaken with excess 
of arsenious oxide dissolved in a solution of sodium hydrogen carbon- 
ate, and the excess of the oxide determined by standard iodine. After 
titration, the ammonia was estimated by distillation. K. J. P. O. 

Action of Silver on Hydrogen Bromide and the Inverse 
Reaction. By Jouniaux {Oompt. rend., 1901, 133, 228 — 231). — 
When silver is heated with hydrogen bromide in sealed tubes, the 
action is at first rapid, but after a time equilibrium is reached, and is 
maintained at any given temperature, even if the heating is much 
prolonged. The action of hydrogen on silver bromide is analogous, 
and the limiting pressures at a given temperature are identical in the 
two cases. If hydrogen is introduced at different pressures into the 
tube containing the silver bromide, the proportion of hydrogen bromide 
formed when equilibrium is attained at a given temperature, is higher 
the lower the initial pressure. The results are in accord with the law 
of the displacement of equilibrium by variations of temperature, and 
the observed and calculated results agree closely. 0. H. B, 

Action of Cupric Hydroxide on Solutions of Metallic 
Salts. By A. Mailhe {Oompt. rend., 1001, 133, 226—228). — The 
cupric hydroxide, Cu^j 03 ( 0 TI) 2 , acts on solutions of several metallic 
bromides and chlorides at the ordinaiy temperature, yielding ci^stal- 
line basic double bromides or chlorides. In this way, the following 
compounds were obtained : ZnCl2,30u0,4H20, small, blue plates or 
hexagons; ZnBr 2 , 3 Cu 0 , 4 H 20 , green, stellate crystals; MnCl 2 , 2 Cu 0 , 6 H 20 , 
a green powder consisting of minute hexagons ; CoClgjSCuO, 41120, a 
green, crystalline powder (hexagons) ; NiCl 2 , 20 u 0 , 6 H 20 , a pale green, 
crystalline powder; NiBr 2 , 2 Cu 0 , 2 H 20 , in green, quadrangular lamellse, 
and CdCl 2 , 2 Cu 0 , 6 H 20 , a grey, crystalline powder. The black oxide 
and the blue hydroxide as a rule yield the same products, but if the 
liquid is heated, the basic compounds may contain less water of crys- 
tallisation. The blue hydroxide, with nickel chloride in the cold, yields 
the compound Ni0i2?30u0,4H20. 

Mercuric chloride and bromide are not affected by cupric oxide or 
hydroxide in the cold, but if boiled with the blue hydroxide, mercuric 
chloride yields a green, amorphous compound, HgCL, 3 Cu 0 ,H 20 . 

0. H. B, 
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Preparation of pure Cerium Oxide. By Jean Sterba (Compt. 
rend., 1901 , 133, 221 — 223). — The method of Wyrouboff and Vemetiil 
(Abstr., 1897 , ii, 452) can be made more rapid by oxidising the ceroiis 
nitrate to ceric nitrate by means of a current of about 0*7 ampere and 
2 volts, the liquid containing about 1 per cent, of nitric acid. The 
ceric oxide is precipitated with ammonia and a small quantity of am- 
monium sulphate, and the precipitate washed with water containing 
5 per cent, of ammonium nitrate and 1 per cent, of ammonium sul- 
phate. The process is repeated until the substance shows no absorp- 
tion spectrum. Cerium oxide, free from other metals, will show a 
reddish coloration if it contains small quantities of nitrogen. It w 
slightly reduced by hydrogen at a high temperature, and is also 
reduced when heated with zinc, but not when heated with cadmium. 

0 . H. B. 

Crystallised Cerium Oxide. By Jean Sterba {Compt rend,, 
1901, 133, 294 — 295). — When fused with sodium chloride, borax, or 
potassium sulphate, cerium oxide forms colourless, transparent cubes, 
or combinations of cubes and octahedra of sp. gr. varying from 7*314 
to 7*995. ^ J» J. B. 

Neodymium Chloride. By Camille Matignon {Compt rend,, 
1901, 133, 289 — 291. Compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 142). — Neodymium 
chloride, NdOlgjGHgO, crystallises in large, deliquescent, rose coloured, 
monoclinic forms. It has a sp. gr. 2*282 at 16*5°/4°, and the molecular 
volume 156*9. Its solubility in 100 parts of water is 246*2 parts at 
and 511*6 at lOO'^. An aqueous solution saturated at 13^ has the 
sp. gr. 1*741 at 15°/4° Its heat of solution is 4-7*60 Cal. 

When dried in a current of dry hydrogen chloride, it yields the 
hydrate NdClj^jIIgO, which on further heating above 160° forms the 
anhydrous chloride, the heat of solution of which is + 34*8 Gal. The 
anhydrous chloride dissolves readily in absolute alcohol, and ebiillio- 
scopic and cryoscopic determinations with the solution point to the 
simple molecular formula NdCLj for the substance. J, J. B. 

Supposed Alteration of the Properties of Aluminium. By 
PiETKO Spic!A {Gazzetta, 1901, 31, ii, 67 — 72 ; £olL Cldm, Farm,, 
40 , 341—345. Compare Le Bon, this voh, ii, 20), — The formation of 
streaks of alumina when aluminium is shaken with mercury does not 
take place as a rule in less than two minutes, and when the oxide is 
removed and the process repeated, the streaks can be obtained only 
once, or at most twice, more. Water is decomposed only very slowly 
by aluminium in presence of mercury, and after a time no further 
decomposition occurs. When strips of aluminium are immersed in 
water containing a few drops of hydrochloric acid and a very small 
quantity of mercuric chloride, the formation of alumina may b© 
observed in a few minutes ; the strips, when removed from the liquid, 
oxidise very quickly in the air and decompose water, but after repeat- 
ing the treatment two or three times they lose both these properties, 

E. W. W. 

Alloys of Aluminiuru and Molybdenum. By LhoN Guillet 
(Compt rend,, 1901, 133, 291 — 293. Compare this voL, ii, 512).— 
The dross from the crystalline aliojs previously described {loc. cit), 
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after treatment with very dilute hydrochloric acid, has yielded farther 
crystalline products. The definite alloys so far isolated are, Al^Moj 
AlgMo, AIgMo, AIM 05 AIM 04 , and probably AlMogo- The state of divi- 
sion of the aliiminiuni employed in reducing the molybdic acid exercises 
considerable influence on the composition of the alloys obtained. 

J. J. S. 

Physical and Chemical Changes in Solutions of Ferric Salts. 
By Edtjabi) Schaeb. { ArchJ ' FJiaTm ., 1901_, 239, 257 — 283 and 340 — 353). 
— The author describes the effect of dilution and of heat on the colour 
of solutions of ferric chloride, sulphate, nitrate, and acetate, and com- 
pares the colours of aqueous and alcoholic solutions of the same salts 
at ordinary and higher temperatures. The intensity of reaction of 
ferric salts with ferrocyanide, thiocyanate, salicylic acid, &c., is 
diminished by rise of temperature, but increased generally in the 
presence of alcohol. As pointed out by Schonbein, sulphurous acid 
intensifies the colour 0 ! ferric salt solutions, and the latter thereby 
acquire an increased power of oxidising and decolorising indigo ; these 
observations have been confirmed and extended by the author. The 
varied phenomena recorded are arranged at length in tabular form. 
They are to be explained by two factors: (1) A hydrolytic dissociation 
of the ferric salt into acid and oxide, ( 2 ) an increased reactivity of the 
oxygen of the ferric oxide from the iron salt. J. C. P. 

Uranyi Nitrate. By F. Janda {Ghem. Gentry 1901, ii, «266; from 
Oesterr, Zeit. Berg-Hiltty 49, 325 — 328, and 340 — 342). — IJranyl 
nitrate, U 02 (N 0 g) 2 , 6 H 20 , is prepared on the large scale by dissolving 
uranium pentoxide in nitric acid of sp.gr. 1*321. The pentoxide is 
obtained by igniting ammonium uranate in graphite crucibles. The 
original paper contains an account of the various phases of the process, 
the composition of the crude materials, the technical application of the 
salt, and a rkum^ of previous work. E. W. W. 

Studies on Solutions of Stannous Salts. III. By Stewart W. 
Young {J. Amer, Ghem. Soc.y 1901, 23, 450—460. Compare this voL, 
ii, 318, 390). — Course of the reaction between stannous chloride and 
oxygen. The conductivity of solutions of stannous chloride ( 0*1 GY) 
to whicii varying amounts of hydrochloric acid had been added was 
determined at 20^^ after oxidation. The conductivity of such solutions 
increases slowly, and only after some hours reaches a constant value. 
This increase, which is very rapid at first, is greater for solutions more 
concentrated with respect to hydrochloric acid than for those less con- 
centrated. The results obtained when free oxygen, potassium di- 
chromate, ferric chloride, hydrogen peroxide, or sodium hypochlorite 
was used for the oxidation were all similar. The facts that it 
requires some considerable time for the equilibrium to be attained, and 
that the increase in the conductivity is dependent on the concentration 
of the hydrochloric acid, lead the author to conclude that the first stage 
in the oxidation of stannous chloride is the formation of stannic 
chloride for which hydrochloric acid is necessary, and the second 
stage is the hydrolysis of the stannic chloride. 

Kinetics of the reaction between stannous chloride and oxygen. The 
author discusses the reaction from the point of view that the hydro- 
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cliloric acid takes part in the reaction in the first stage and is a pro- 
duct of the secondary reaction. It is shown that in certain cases the 
value of dxjdT may reach a maximum in reactions such as thiSj and 
Ostwald’s statement that such maxima can only occur when 
catalytic influences are at work is too broad. J. McO. 

Metath-orium. By Gri^goxee N. Wyeouboff {Zdt. anorg, Ohem,, 
1901, 28, 90 — 91). — Stevens (this vol., ii, 391) has taken no account 
of the work of Wyroubofl and Yerneuil (BulL Soc. Chm., 1899, [iii], 
21, 118; also Abstr., 1899, ii, 224) on the polymeric thoric oxides. 
It was there shown that many oxides possess the power of polymeris- 
ing, and the product acts as a bivalent radicle. The compounds with 
acids belong to the group of ‘^complex” compounds. Metathorium 
oxide [the author regards thorium as bivalent and writes this (ThO)^i] 
combines with acids without elimination of water, thus with hydro- 
chloiic acid (ThO),i2IICl is formed. On several points, Stevens’ work 
is not in agreement with the author’s. J. McC. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony. By G. Clausen Feiend and Edgae 
F. Smith {J, Amer. Ohem, Soc.^ 1901, 23, 502 — 505). — Pure potassium 
antimonyl tartrate was heated in a stream of hydrogen chloride and 
the potassium chloride thus formed freed from carbon by ignition in a 
current of oxygen. The residue was then extracted with water, and 
the solution of potassium chloride evaporated in a platinum dish. 
Eight determinations of the atomic weight were made, and the mean 
value obtained was 1 20*353 (0 = 16), the maximum and minimum 
values differing by 0*074. K. J. P. 0. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


[Bersselianite from] the Skrickerum Mine [Sweden]. By E. 
Svedmaee {Zeit Kryst Min,, 1901, 34, 693; from Tehiish Tidshrift^ 
1899), — The Skrickerum mine, in the parish of Try serum, Government 
Kalmar, Sweden, is noted for the selenium minerals, eiicairite, ber- 
ajelianite and crookesite, which it has yielded, and it was from here that 
Berzelius in 1818 described the first mineral containing this element. 
The selenium minerals occur in a small calcite vein : the berzelianite 
as a dusty impregnation in the calcite, and the more rarely occurring 
eucairite as small, silver- white to blue-grey, ’malleable grains. Associated 
minerals are native silver and copper, cuprite, several iron silicates, 
carbonaceous pitchblende, uranium ochre, te. 

The amount of berzelianite impregnating the calcite varies from a 
trace to 10 per cent, of the whole mass, and on an average is about 
3 per cent. An analysis by 0. G. Sarnstrom of the pure berzelianite 
gave : ^ ■ 

Se. Ou, Ag. Au. Total. 

39’22 57*21 3*51 0*0073 99*9473. 

L, J. S, 
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Natural Cadmium Oxide. By B. Neumam and E. Wittich 
(Chem. Zeit., 1901, 25, 561 — 562). — A. specimen o£ calamine from 
Monte Poni, Sardinia, was covered with a dark-brown, amorphous 
crust, which contained some small, very lustrous crystals. These con* 
sisted of cadmium oxide, belonged to the cubic system, had a hardness 
about 3 and a sp. gr. 6*15. No traces of cadmium were found in the 
calamine. B. H. P. 

Turgite from the Uspensk Mine, South Urals. By J . 
Samoiloff {Zeit. Eryst. Min., 1901, 34, 701 ; from Bull. Zoc. Imp . 
Fat . Moscou, 1899, 1, 142 — ^165). — An earthy iron-ore from this mine 
gave in four analyses the following extreme values, proving it to be 
turgite, 2Fe20g,H.20. 

FeoOa. MiioOg. H^O. Sp. gr. 

90-1— 91*6 2-8-~3-9 4*3-16*0 4*63 . 

The amount of water expelled at 110° varied from 1*8 to 3*2 per 
cent, in the four samples. The presence of manganese sesquioxide 
Suggests the existence of a hydrate, 2Mn203,H20, corresponding with 
turgite. The several minerals associated with this iron-ore are each 
described. ’ L. J, S. 

Transformatioii of Mirabilite into Thenardite. By S. Schemts- 
CHUSCHNY and Nicolai Kuenakofp {Zeit. Kryst. Min., 1901, 34, 700 ; 
from Verh. russ. min. Ges., 1899, 37 ; Protoc. 49 — 52).— It is a known 
fact that when sodium chloride is added to a solution of sodium sul- 
phate there may be a separation of crystals of anhydrous sodium sulphate 
even at the ordinary temperature. It is shown that the same reaction 
takes place in salt lakes in nature, for example, in the Mormischan 
Lake in Tomsk, Siberia. Here, under certain conditions, depending on 
the season of the year and the temperature of the water, the relative 
amounts of salt and mirabilite (Na2SO4,10H2O) may be such that 
crystals of thenardite (NagSO^) are deposited. L. J. S. 

Celestite from Marienstein, Bavaria. By P. voii Sustschinsky 
{Zeit. Kryst. Min., 1901, 34, 563 — 568), — A crystallographic descrip- 
tion is given of the bluish celestite which, with crystals of calcite, 
lines drusy cavities in a greenish-grey maii mined for the manufacture 
of cement at Marienstein, near Tegern Lake. Three habits of crystals 
are distinguished \a:h\ c = 0*77918 : 1 : 1*2824] 2Ej5ia = 86°50'. Analy- 
sis gave : 

SOg. SrO. BaO. OaO. Total. Sp. gr. 

44*73 52-21 1*16 1*58 99*68 3*99 

The calcium, which was separated by the ether-alcohol method, was 
found by spectroscopic examination to still contain a little strontium. 

L. J. S. 

Solubility of Quartz in Solutions of Sodium Tetraborate. 
By Giorgio Spezia {AUi Accad. Sci. Torino, 1900 — 1901, 36, 
631 — 639). — On heating quartz in a closed vessel with a 5 per cent, 
solution of borax at a temperature of 290 — 315°, the author finds that 
at the end of 4 days, 0*257 gram on an original weight of 1*0678 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 44 
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grams o£ quartz was dissolved ; the quartz showed deep etchings and 
a deposit of hydrated silica was found on the walls of the containing 
vessel. The solubilities of the quartz parallel and perpendicular to 
the axis are different. The pressure in the above experiment was 
76 — 106 atmosphei^es, but at a tempei^ature of 12 — 16° and a pressure 
of 6000 atmospheres, borax solution does not dissolve quartz. These 
results indicate that mineral waters containing borax at a depth in 
the earth’s crust corresponding with the high temperature necessary 
for their action may be energetic solvents of quartz. It is more 
probable also that the borosilicates stable at the ordinary temperature, 
such as tourmaline, axinite and datolite, are formed at high tempera- 
tures in the wet way by the help of solutions of sodium borosilicate 
than by means of volatile chlorides and fluorides, as has been pre- 
viously suggested. T. H. P. 

Analyses of Minerals from the Neighbourhood of Polibka, 
By Fkantisek Koviii Kryst Min.^ 1901, 34, 704; from Eoz- 
2 )ravy CesM Ahacl. {^Memoirs Bolmnian Acad.\ 1899, 8, No. 28, 12 
pp.). — I, Pleonaste from Unter-Lhota in Moravia : dark brown to 
black in primitive limestone. 11, Kyanite from Trpin in Moravia ; 
in limestone. Ill, Grammatite (tremolite) from Bistrau in Bohemia : 
yellowish-green with silky lustre in veins in primitive limestone. lY, 
Coccolite from the same limestone : leek-green grains. Y, Gibbsite 
from Klein-Tresny in Moravia : greyish-white nodules with internal 
radial to platy structure. 



SiO^. 

aia- 

FeoOg. 

FeO. 

MnO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

H,0. 

Total. 8p. gr. 

I. 

0-98 

62*96 

8*k 

3*17 

— 

— 

24*70 

— 

100*25 

3*81 

IL 

37*23 

62*50 

— 

— 

trace 

0*14 

— 

0*19 

100*06 

3*50 

III. 

57*01 

0*29 

— 

0*95 

— 

13*62 

27*98 

0*33 

100*18 

2*96 

IV. 

53*92 

0T7 

— 

7*80 

trace 

23*13 

14*66 

0*14 

99*82 

3*26 

V. 

1*03 

64*92 

trace 

— 

— 

0*17 

trace 

34*12 

100*24 

2*37 


YI. Manganocalcite as pale rose-red spherical and botryoidal aggre- 
gates in limonite filling a crevice in limestone in a graphite mine at 
Gross-Trcsny, Moravia, 

CaO. MgO. MnO. FeO. LisoL Total. 

YL 42*63 2*48 8*91 1*64 42*97 1*86 100*49 

YII. At the last-named locality is found a mixture of realgar and 
orpiment, which is at first plastic but hardens on exposure to air. 
The orpiment seems to have been derived from the realgar, which 
itself has probably been derived from the mispickel and pyrites 
which are abundantly present. 

As. S. I’e. Iiisol. Total. 

YII 58*50 32*12 trace 0*93 8*06 99*61 

L. J. S. 

.. [Analyses of Moravian Minerals.] By Frantisek KovAr {ZeiL 
Kryst. Min.^ 1901, 34, 706 ; from Zeit. cliem. Ind. Krag^^ 1899). — A 
compact, very soft mineral resembling pinite occurs in crevices in lime- 
stone at Untei’-Lhotka,near ICunstadt, in Moravia. It has a splintery 
fracture, and is translucent at the edges. Analysis gave the results 
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under I. The mineral is similar to Laspeyres^ hygrophilit©, but has 
been derived from felspar and not from cordierite. 

SiO^. Al^Og. Fe^Og. FeO. CaO. MgO. (K,Fra)aO. HgO. Total. Sp. gr, 

L 48'56 31-72 0‘28 3*17 0*95 0*33 6*25" 9*28 100*54 2*65 

11. 83*30 0*44 7*08 — — 0*35 trace 9*17 100*34 2*24 

Ferruginous opal, occurring with hornstone in mica-schist at iloveem, 
near Kunstadt, gave, on analysis, the results under II. L. J. B. 

Lanmontite from the Caucasus. By Pete A. Zemjatschensky 

Kryst. Min.^ 1901, 34, 702 j from Trav. Soc, Im2:f. Nat, St, 
Fetershourg, Gompt,rend.^ 1899, Nos. 1 — % 15 — 20, SO — 32. Compare 
Abstr., 1896, ii, 369). — The following analysis is given of crystals of 
laumontite found in porphyrite in a railway cutting in the valley of 
the Bambak-tschay Eiver, 126 kilometres from Tiflis, 

SiOo. AI2O3. CaO. H2O. Total. 

52*31 23^*04 12*22 12*43 100*00 

Heulandite from the same locality is also described. L. J. S. 

Analysis of Bucklandit© [Bpidote], By J. A. Antipoff {Zeit^ 
Kryst, Min,^ 1901, 34, 699 ; from Verh, russ, min, Ges,^ 1899, 37? 
Pro toe. 45 — 48). — Crystals from Achmatovsk, Urals, were carefully 
selected for analysis, and treated with acid to dissolve calcite enclosures. 

SiOg. CaO. AI0O3. FcoOg. FoO. MgO. CeO.,. 

35*32 28*12 16“90 12*31 4*06 0*28 0*81 

KgO. NagO. TiOg. HoO. Total. Sp. gr. 

0*68 0*11 trace 1*60 100*19 3*44 

L. J. S. 

[Tremolit© from Pisek, Bohemia.] By A. Krejci {Zeit. Kryst, 
Min.f 1901, 34, 705 ; from SUz.-her, bohm, Ges. Wiss,, 1899, No. XLIX). 
— Notes are given on various minerals from the neighbourhood of 
Pisek. The following analysis was made by Schelle of white columnar 
tremolite from the primitive limestone ; 

SiOg. (Al,Fcb03. OaO. MgO. Total. 

63*17 3*02 25*07 19*31 100*57 

L. X S. 

Analysis of Pyrosmalite. By Ferextcoio Zamboniki {Zeit, Kryst, 
i/m., 1901, 34, 654 — 561). — A summary is given of the literature of 
this mineral. The following new analysis of material from Nordmark, 
Sweden, gives the formula ROl2,12EO,10BiO2,8H2O. 

Total. 

SiOg. FeO. MnO. OaO. MgO. Al, 0 ,. HgO. Cl. less 0 for Cl. 

34*71 27*76 24*30 0*43 1*11 0*26 8*31 4*16 100*10 

L. X S. 

Meteoric Iron from Alt-Bela, Moravia. By F. Smycka {Zdt. 
Kryst, Min,, 1901, 34, 707 ; from Jahresher, Eeal-gymn, MdhriscK 
Ostrau, 1899). — This, the first Moravian meteoric iron, is from Alt-* 

44—2 
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BeLi, near Mahrisoh-Ostraii i it is said to have been found at the 
beginning of the 19th century, and originally weighed S'9 kilograms. 
It Is an octahedrite with fine lamellie. Analysis by M. Neff and A. 
Stock;f gave : 

Fe. Ni. Co. P. S. C. Residue. Total Sp. gr. 
85-34 12*89 0*41 0*39 0*06 0*02 0*86 99*97 7*525 

L. J. S. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Respiration and Temperature of the Marmot. By Marcos 
Seymour Pembbey (J. Fhysiol^ 1901, 27^ 66 — 84). — In the active 
marmot, the discharge of water from the lungs is smaller, and greater 
variations occur in the respiratory quotient than in the rabbit. 
During hibernation, the discharge of water is still less; the respiratory 
quotient sinks to 0*53, so that the animal gains in weight. During 
the awakening, increased muscular activity (shivering is seen, and 
metabolism becomes more active especially in relation to fats and 
carbohydrates ; the temperature rises ; so does the respiratory 
quotient. The discharge of moisture is only slightly augmented, so 
that the proportion of carbon dioxide to water may be as high as 16 ; 
in the active animal this number is 3. Cheyne-Stokes respiration is 
frequently seen when the torpidity is not profound. W. D. H. 

Passage of Carbon Monoxide from Mother to Foetus. ^ By 
Maurice Nicloux rend,, 1901, 133, 67 — 69), — Observations 

on animals show that the amount of carbon monoxide in foetal and 
maternal blood is equal when the air breathed by the mother contains 
small quantities of the gas. When the percentage of the^ gas in the 
air is raised so that it is fatal, the amount in the foetal is much less 
than in the maternal blood. Dissociation of the carboxyhsemoglobin 
is believed to occur in the placenta. W. D. H. 

Sugar Formation and Enzymic Action in Liver Cells. By 
Manfred Bial {Chem, Gentr,^ 1901, ii, 315 ; from Arch. Ami. Physiol., 
1901, 249—255).— -The formation of sugar in the living and ' surviv- 
ing ’ liver is attributed to its production from glycogen by the diastatic 
ferment of the lymph. W*. B. H. 

Iron in the Hen’s Egg. By Paul Hoffmann (Zeit. anal. Chem., 
1901, 40, 450 — 459). — An average of ten estimations showed that 100 
grams of egg-yolk contain 12 milligrams of iron oxide, or 1 egg with- 
out shell 1*8 milligrams. By feeding the hens on haemogallol or ferro- 
hsemol, the liver contains more iron, so also do the eggs ; the hsemogallol 
compax'atively poor in iron acts best, the amount rising by a few milli- 
grams. By feeding with copper preparations (cuprohsemol), no copper 
goes into the egg. "W". D. H. 
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Nutritive Value of Flesh. By Johannes Frentzel and Max 
S cHBEUEE {Ghem. Gmir., 1901, ii, 316 — 317 ; from Avch. Anwt^ 
Fhysiol.^ 1901 , 284 — 298 ). — For five days the nitrogen and calorific 
value of food, urine and faeces were estimated in a dog on pure fiesb. 
diet, 74*8 per cent, of the available energy was utilised. 

W. D. H. 

Metabolic Studies in Man. By A. Loewy and Franz MOllee 
{Ghem, Gentr., 1901, ii, 315 ; from Arch. Anat. Physiol.^ 1901 , 
299 — 322 ). — The metabolic processes were ^studied on the authors’ 
persons during rest and work. The absorption of nitrogenous material 
is much better dining activity. Muscular work increases in muscle 
the process of assimilation, and with regard to non-nitrogenous 
material that of kataboiism also. A good deal of nitrogen leaves the 
body by the sweat. Somatose was not found to be well utilised ; it 
remains for days unabsorbed in the intestine. W. D. H. 

Value of Proteid in Nutrition. By H. Lichtenpelt {Pfluger's 
Archiv^ 1901, 86, 185 — 193). — Metabolic studies show that the 
proportion between the intake and output of proteid is the same 
whether vegetable proteid or vegetable proteid mixed with animal 
proteid is given in the food. W. D. H. 

Nutrition during Training. By H. Lichtenpelt {Pfluger^s 
Archi% 1901, 86, 177 — 184). — Study of the diet and metabolic 
exchanges in athletes dmung training {mainly derived from Atwater’s 
American statistics) supports the doctrine advanced by Pfliiger that 
proteid decomposition is the main source of muscular energy. 

W. D. H. 

Feeding on Small Amounts of Proteid. By Wilhelm Caspari 
{Ghem. Gentr.^ 1901, ii, 314 — 315; iTom. Arch. AnaL Physiol., 1901, 
323 — 337). — These experiments on metabolism were undertaken on the 
author’s own person ; he remained in nitrogenous equilibrium while the 
daily supply of nitrogen was 13*3 grams, but this failed when the supply 
was lowered to 10 grams. Lower limits had been reached by others; 
the limit evidently varies in different people. W. D. H, 

Metabolism in Dogs with shortened Small Intestine. By 
Joseph Ebl anger and Albion Walter Hewlett (Amer. J. Physiol., 
1901, 6, 1 — 30), — Dogs with a large amount of the small intestines 
removed behave much like normal dogs, so long as the diet is easily 
absorbable and contains only a small amount of fat. Errors in diet 
easily set up diarrhoea, which may prove fatal. Tbe^only noteworthy 
change in the urine is an increase of ethereal sulphates, indicating an 
excess of intestinal putrefaction. W. D. H. 

Gaseous Metabolism of the Submaxillary Gland. By Joseph 
Barcropt (J. Physiol.^ 1901, 27, 31 — 47. Compare this voL, ii, 28 ). — 
During the secretion of saliva induced by stimulation of the chorda 
tympani nerve, the oxygen taken from the blood by the submaxillary 
gland is three or four times greater than that taken by the resting organ. 
The caibon dioxide produced is increased to an equal or even greater 
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extent. After the secretory activity is stopped by atropine^ the oxygen 
used, up during stimulation of the nerve is not increasedj but the 
output of carbon dioxide is for a time. W, D. H. 

0-iycogen Formation after Proteid Feeding. By Ferdinand 
Blumenthal and J. Wohlgemuth {Ghem, Centr.i 1901, iij 315 — 316 ; 
from Berlin Uin. Woch,^ 38, 391 — 394). — In frogs, gelatin produces no 
liver glycogen. Egg-wliite, on the other hand, containing as it does a 
carbohydrate radicle, leads to glycogen formation. The fact that a 
proteid yields leucine has no influence on the question, for both gelatin 
and casein yield leucine. W. D. H. 

Influence of Lecithin on Nutritive Exchanges. By G. Car- 
RiERE {Gompt. rend.^ 1901, 133, 314 — 316). — Lecithin administered to 
children is stated to produce a favourable effect on their growth, and 
on the elements of the blood. The urea in the urine increases at first, 
and the phosphoric acid diminishes, but after a few months both 
become normah W. B. H. 

Absorption in the Intestine. By Eudolf Hober [Pfluger^s 
ArcMv, 1901, 86, 199 — 214). — A series of renewed experiments is 
recorded which support the conclusion that certain pigments are 
absorbed by the epithelial cells, but that salts, most carbohydrates, 
and all substances for which living protoplasm is not permeable are 
absorbed between the cells (compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 372), 

W. D. H. 

The Sugars of th© Blood. By Eaphael Lepine and Boulud 
{Gompt rend,, 1901, 133, 138 — 139). — In dogs fed on meat, the blood 
gave evidence of the presence of other sugars (pentoses, Iscvulose, maltose, 
&c.) than dextrose. These are stated to be readily transformable one 
into the other in the blood. W. I). TL 

Excretion of Oxygen Compounds of Phosphorus. By G. 
Gamel [Ghem, Oentr,, 1901, ii, 315 ; from Sclmeiz. Woeh. Bharm,, 39, 
302 — 303). — Insoluble metaphosphates and guaiacol phosphate pass 
unchanged through the alimentary canal ; hypophosphites pass wholly 
as such into the urine, phosphites partly as such and partly as phos- 
phates. Soluble metaphosphates, pyrophosphates, and orthophosphates 
are partly found in the fseces and partly as alkali phosphates in tho 
urine. The phosphorus of guaiacol phosphite appears wholly as phoS“ 
phite in the urine, W. B. E: 

Formation of Allantoin from Uric Acid in the Body, 
By Egbert E. Swain {Amer, J. FhysioL, 1901, 6, 38— 47).— In dogs, 
allantoin is excreted in the urine after ingestion of uric acid. Con- 
siderable quantities of uric acid, however, are burnt up beyond the 
allantoin stage. The uric acid itself is only slightly increased. 

W. B. H. 

Acidity of some Animal Excretions. By Marcellin P, E. 
Berthelot {CompL rend., 1901, 133, 192 — 199),— The acidity of the 
gastric juice under normal conditions is the same whatever indicator 
is used, and hence must be attributed to hydrochloric acid, but under 
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abnormal conditions it varies with the indicator. The saliva behaves 
as if it contained alkali salts of very weak acids. The acidity of urine 
varies widely with the indicator, and also at different times with the 
same indicator, according to the conditions under which it was 
collected. 0, H. B. 

Actions of Currents of High Frequency and High Tension 
on Urinary Excretion. By Denoyes, Martee, and Eouvieee 
{Compt reml,^ 1901, 133, 180 — 182. Compare this vol., ii, 564 ). — -The 
quantity of toxic material excreted in the urine is increased by the 
action of the current and the effect lasts some time after the treat- 
ment. W. D. H. 

Acid Poisoning in Birds. By T. H. Milroy {Proa. PhysioL Soc., 
1901, xii — xiv). — By making an artificial anus in birds, the urine and 
fmces could be collected separately ; 0'5 gram per kilo, of body weight 
of hydrochloric acid was then given, a watery urine was passed con- 
taining scattered white flakes ; the uric acid sank to about a tenth of 
the normal, whilst there was a great increase in the ammonia. After 
discontinuing the acid, normal conditions were slowly re-established. 
The excretion of purine bases, normally small in birds, was only 
slightly affected. Lactic acid produced an even more marked effect 
of the same kind ; symptoms of acid poisoning were also more evident. 
If the lactic acid is neutralised with ammonia, the uric acid rose above 
the normal ; the excretion of ammonia is also high. Nucleic acid 
given to birds increases the uric acid. W. D. H. 

Ansemia during Gestation. By Albert Oharrin and A. Guille- 
MONAT (Co7npt. rend,, 1901, 133, 182 — 185). — ^The ansemia of pregnancy 
does not affect the corpuscular elements so much as^ the materials in 
solution in the blood; among a number of points noticed are an 
oscillation in the alkalinity of the blood, and an increased rapidity of 
coagulation {in mtro). W. D, H. 

The Affinity of Red Blood Corpuscles for Acids and Alkalis 
and the Resistance so produced towards Solanine. By E. HEnoiT 
(Go7npt. rencL, 1901, 133, 309 — 312), — After the red corpuscles are 
completely freed from serum by the centrifuge, they possess the power 
of fixing in their substance both acids and alkalis. This, up to a 
certain limit, occurs without destruction of the corpuscles or liberation 
of their hsamoglobin. Corpuscles so treated with acid are very re- 
sistant towards solanine, a very powerful hcemolysing agent. On the 
other hand, alkalis favour the haemolysis by solanine. W. D. H. 

Experimental Parthenogenesis. By Yyes Belage {Compt, 
rend., 1901, 133, 346 — 349). — Experiments on the maturation of 
echinoderm eggs, showing how partial development may be induced 
experimentally without fecundation. Special stress is laid on the 
maturation of the cytoplasm, rather than of the nucleus. 

W. B. H. 

Impermeability of Skin and External Mucous Membranes 
to Hydrogen Sulphide. By Auguste Chauveau and Tissot (Compt 
rend., 1901, 133, 137 — 138),-— Anipals live quite well in a lethal 
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atmospRere containing hydrogen sulphide, provided that they are 
allowed to inhale pure air through a tube. W. D. H. 

Physiology of the Suprarenal Capsules. By Hans Strehl 
and Otto Weiss (Pfluger^s Archiv, 1901, 86, 107 — 121). — Complete 
extirpation of both suprarenal capsules in large numbers of animals 
(mammals and frogs) is invariably fatal in from 8 to 138 hours. If 
one only is excised, the other hypertrophies; on removal of the 
second, death ensues. The most prominent symptom before death is 
muscular weakness. The blood of the suprarenal vein contains the 
substance which elevates blood pressure. If one capsule is extirpated, 
and the remaining suprarenal vein is compressed, the arterial pressure 
falls, and on releasing the vein the pressure rises to a height greater 
than the normal. Nothing new is added to the chemistry of the active 
substance ; no spermine was found. No other organ yields a substance 
which raises blood-pressure. W, D. H. 

Action of Pituitary Extract on the Kidney. By R. 
Magnus and Edward Albert Schafer (Proc. FkysioL Soc., 1901, 
ix — ^x). — Although the main effect of pituitary extract is to cause 
contraction of organs, it produces expansion of the kidney and 
diuresis, so differing from suprarenal extracts. The material which 
is active in this direction is soluble in water, but not in alcohol ; it is 
derived from the nervous or infundibular portion of the pituitary 
body. W. D. H. 

Pharmacology of Pyraconitine and Methylbenzaconine 
considered in relation to their Chemical Constitution. By 
J, Theodore Cash and Wyndham R. Dunstan {Froc, Boy, 

1901, 68, 384 — 389, Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 42 — 43). — A detailed 
account is given of the physiological action of these two alkaloids. It 
is found that in the ease of pyraconitine (Trans., 1894, 65, 176), as in 
that of benzaconine, the great toxicity of aconitine is almost entirely 
abolished by the withdrawal of the acetyl group. Of the two alkaloids, 
benzaconine and pyraconitine, the latter is the more active, and although 
there is a similarity in the physiological effects which they produce, 
the differences are more considerable than they would be if pyr- 
aconitine were merely the anhydride of benzaconine. 

The substitution in aconitine of methyl for acetyl which occurs in 
the formation of methylbenzaconine (Proc., 1896, 12, 159) has led to 
a very considerable reduction of toxicity, and has introduced a curare- 
like effect. Methylbenzaconine is more powerful than benzaconine 
owing to the presence of the methyl group. 

The chief action of pyraconitine on the heart is to cause slowing, 
partly from vagus irritation, partly from depression in function of in- 
trinsic rhythmical and motor mechanisms. Activity of respiration is 
reduced (hj central depression) to a degree incompatible with life, as 
is the case after aconitine and benzaconine. The spinal cord is im- 
paired in its reflex function, apparently secondarily to reduced cir- 
culation in its structure. Neither muscular nor mtramuscuiar nervous 
tissue is strongly influenced by large doses of the alkaloid. 

The effects of pyraconitine are contrasted with those of benzaconine, 
The former alkaloid is about six times more toxic than the latter, 
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Metbylbenzaconine in large doses causes slowing of the heart ; the 
cardiac yagiis is depressed in action, and its inhibitory function is 
ultimately suspended Motor nerves are greatly affected, the action 
being curare-like in character. 

The effects of methylbenzaconine are contrasted with those of 
aconitine and benzaconine. The toxicity of aconitine is 80 to 100 
times that of methylbenzaconine, whilst the latter is about three 
times more toxic than benzaconine. E. G-. 

Pharmacology of Pseudaconitine and Japaconitine con- 
sidered in relation to that of Aconitine. By J. Theodore Cash 
and Wyndham R. Dunstan ( Proc , Roy , Soc .^ 1901, 08, 378 — 384. 
Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 42 — 43). — The differences observed in the 
action of these three alkaloids are nearly always differences of degree 
and not of kind. They all have a similar effect upon the heart. Vagus 
stimulation causes slowing of the heart in each case. Pseudaconitine 
produces less tendency to acceleration of respiration than the other 
two alkaloids, whilst the dyspnoeal conditions develop more suddenly 
and tbe central depression of respiration is greater, Japaconitine is 
at first slightly more depressant than aconitine, but thereafter the 
tendency to acceleration of respiration is sooner developed. Ail the 
aconitines produce a deleterious effect on the hsemoglobin and coloured 
blood corpuscles. The effect on the brain and cord is the same in 
each case. The initial elevation of temperature produced by aconitine 
or Japaconitine is less frequently observed with pseudaconitine, whilst 
a slightly greater and more enduring fall of internal temperature is 
witnessed after a large dose of the latter. Some tolerance is established 
on the part of rabbits towards all the aconitines, but less towards 
pseudaconitine than towards the other two. The effect of local appli- 
cation upon the sensory nerves is somewhat more powerfully de- 
pressant and enduring with aconitine or Japaconitine than with pseud- 
aconitine, but the difference is only slight. It is more difficult to 
reduce reaction or to produce insensitiveness of the intramuscular 
motor nerves by pseudaconitine than by the other alkaloids. Direct 
contact of the alkaloidal solutions with muscle-nerve preparations re- 
duces excitability ; pseudaconitine produces a rather weaker effect than 
the other two, of which japaconitine is slightly the more energetic. 
The general order of toxicity towards mammals is pseudaconitine, Jap- 
aconitine, and aconitine, which is the least toxic. Pseudaconitine has 
been found to be about twice as toxic as aconitine towards small 
mammals and birds, whilst the relative toxicity of Japaconitine to 
aconitine is approximately as ten to nine. E. G. 

A Method of obtaining Intracellular Juices. By Sydney 
Rowland (/. Bhysiol., 1901, 27, 63 — 56). — An apparatus consisting 
mainly of a disintegrator and a powerful press for breaking up tissues 
and expressing their Juice is described and figured. W, D. H. 

[Proximate Composition of] Nervous Tissue. By N, Albebto 
Barbieri (Compt rend,, 1901, 183, 344 — 346). — ^The portion of the 
brain tissue of an ox soluble in ether consists principally of fats which 
yield cholesterol on hydrolysis, and nucleins which furnish cerehrin. 
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The portion soluble in water containing ether yields two globulins 
(a- and /3-)j an alkali globulin (?), a ptomaine hydrochloride, an 
aromatic substance, a substance intermediate between leucine and 
butalanines and volatile fatty acids. The portion insoluble in botli 
ether and water yields cerebrin, homocerebrin, keratin, and a pro- 
teose (1), along with a non-nitrogenous substance soluble in chloroform 
and melting at 135^^, and a su&taiice crystallising from acetone in 
white needles melting at 138° (erythrocholesterol ?). W, A. D. 

Benzoylation of Alcapton Urine. By Kennedy J. P. Obton 
ami Archibald E, G-areod (/. Fliysiol.^ 1901, 27, 89 — 94).— On the 
addition of benzoyl chloride and sodium hydroxide to alcapton urine, 
a product is formed which is at once thrown down when a hot alcoholic 
extract of the precipitate is poured into water. This crystallises in 
colourless needles which melt at 204°. It may also be prepared in a 
similar way from a solution of homogentisic acid in the presence of 
ammonia. The product in question is the amide of dibenzoylhomo- 
gentisic acid ; this acid maybe liberated by ti^eatment with fuming 
nitric acid, and on again treating it with benzoyl chloride and 
sodium hydroxide in the presence of ammonia, the amide is obtained. 
These facts furnish an additional means of detecting homogentisic acid 
in the urine. W. B. H. 

Combination of Glycnronic Acid with Fatty Compounds. 
By Otto Keubauer {Ghem. Oentr., 1901, ii, 314 ; from Arch. exp. Path. 
Fharm.y 40, 133 — 154). — The physiological action of various fatty 
compounds on rabbits in reference to the formation of glycuronic acid 
compounds has been further investigated (compare Thierfelder and 
Mering, Abstr., 1885, 1002). The secondary fatty alcohols, and to a 
very much less extent the primary, with the exception of methyl 
alcohol and alcohols of high molecular weight, form glycuronic acid 
compounds. Some polyhydric alcohols, such as propylene glycol, form 
compounds of this type, whilst others, such as glycerol, do not. All 
aliphatic ketones, as well as acetophenone, partially combine with 
glycuronic acid, but only after being reduced to secondary alcohols, as 
is shown, by the fact that when the glycuronic compounds are decom- 
posed by boiling the urine with dilute sulphuric acid, the distillate does 
not give the ketonic reaction until it has been oxidised by potassium 
dichromate and sulphuric acid. Experiments with aldehydes gave 
doubtful results. The hydrocyclic- compounds, /-menthone and men- 
thene, form glycuronic acid compounds. Since normal urine contains 
only very small quantities of glycuronic acid compounds, and these 
include aromatic components, the alcohols and ketones cannot be re- 
garded as intermediate products of processes taking place in the 
organism. E. W, W. 

EelationsMps between Physiological Action, Chemical Con- 
stitution, and Chemical Change in the Organism. By Her- 
mann Hildebrandt [Ghem. Centr., 1901, ii, 316 ^ from Arch, internat. 
Fharmmodyncmie TMrap.i 8, 499 — 509. Compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 676). — When thymotinpiperidide is administered to rabbits, about 
half is excreted as a glycuronic acid compound, whilst the remainder 
is probably oxidised in the organism, but the proportion so oxidised 
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not affected by keeping the rabbits in an atmosphere of oxygen. 
Piperidine itself, however, which is less poisonous than the piperidide,, 
and is more completely oxidised in the organism, is to a certain ex- 
tent rendered less poisonous by respiration of oxygen. On comparing 
the behaviour of diethylamine and pyrrolidine, it has been found that, 
unlike that of ctoal and c?/c?ocitral (this voL, ii, 180), the chain com- 
pound is less poisonous, and probably more easily oxidised than the 
ring compound. The pharmacological actions of the benzoate and 
man delate of Pauly’s 3-hydroxy- 2 : 2 : 5 : 5-tetramethylpyrrolidine, 

are very similar to those of the cor- 
responding piperidine derivatives, ‘‘eucaine B ” and ‘‘ euphtlialmiiie,” 
but whilst the benzoate of the pyrrolidine derivative has a similar 
ansBsthetic action to that of eucaine B,” it is less poisonous, and the 
mandelate has a weaker mydriatic effect than euphthalmine.” 

E. W. W. 

Decomposition of Oocaine and Atropine in the Animal 
Organism. By Wilhelm Wieghowski {GJmn, Centr., 1901, ii, 317; 
from Arch, exp. Path. Pharm.^ 46, 155 — 162). — After administering 
cocaine to dogs, 0 — 12 per cent, was found unchanged in the urine, 
whilst after similar treatment with atropine, 17 — 57 per cent, of the 
alkaloid was excreted. When cocaine is given to rabbits, however, 
none of the alkaloid is found in the mune. Since ecgonine and tropine, 
the characteristic decomposition products of cocaine and atropine, 
respectively, could not be detected in the urine, both alkaloids must 
undergo a very thorough decomposition in the organism. 

E. W. W. 


Chemistry of Vegetable Physiology and Agriculture. 


Eeaction of Bacteria to Chemical Stimuli. By Heebeet S. 
Jennings and J, H. Ceosby {Amer. J. Physiol.^ 1901, 0, 31 — 37).~A 
new series of experiments which show that the so-called tactic phen- 
omena exhibited by bacteria are due to a definite movement or reflex 
action produced by the stimulating agent. In this respect, chemical 
stimuli act like other irritants. W. D. H. 

Oxydase in Yeast. By J. GrOss {Ghem. Gentr,^ 1901, ii, 364, 
364 — 365, and 436 ; from Woch. Brauerei, 18, 310 — 312, 318 — 321, and 
335 — 338. Compare Effront and Tolomei, Atti E. Accad. Linmi, [v], 
5, 52). — As a carrier of oxygen, the oxydase of yeast resembles the oxy- 
dase obtained by the author from barley (this voL, ii, 33) ; it oxidises 
tetramethyl-jp-phenylenediamine chloride, but not guaiacoL Pressed 
bottom fermentation yeast generally acts on ‘Hetra” paper, but not when 
the paper is saturated with soda ; with pressed top fermentation yeast, 
the effect is reversed. Glycerol extracts of top fermentation yeast 
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reduce ammoniacal silver solution, but not Febling^s solution. In the 
ease of extracts of bottom fermentation yeast, the action on silver solu- 
tions is very slight. The reducing substance is distinguished from the 
oxydase by the facts that the latter cannot be extracted by glycerol. 
The results indicate that the effect of the oxydase on salts of tetra- 
niethyleBe-|>-phenyienediamme may be masked by the reducing sub- 
stance present in yeast. The reducing substance, which is produced 
during fermentation, is gradually destroyed by contact with air. 

The oxydase is weakened by a low temperature (0 — 3°), and by 
96 per cent, alcohol, and is destroyed by heating at 60 — 65° It is 
also weakened when the yeast with which it is associated is kept in 
pure water, whilst its power is maintained when the yeast is kept in a 
solution of asparagine. It is suggested that the oxydase converts 
asparagine into malic acid, with liberation of nitrogen and water : 
possibly the succinic acid found in fermenting solutions is due to the 
further action of the oxydase on malic acid. 

Yeast oxydase seems to effect the oxidation of phenylhydrazine. 
Magenta and methylene-blue, decolorised by sulphur dioxide, have 
their colours more quickly restored in presence of yeast than without 
yeast. 

Catalysing substances occur in nature which have no effect on 
guaiacol, but bring about the oxidation of di- and tetra-methyl-^- 
phenylenediamine. It is doubtful, at present, whether laccase, which 
acts on guaiacol, has this property. The periderm of potato tubers 
contains an oxydase which differs both from the spermase of barley 
{loc, cit.), and from the yeast oxydase. 

It is proposed to divide the oxydases into two groups, guaiacol-oxy- 
dases and amino-oxydases. N. H. J. M. 

Buchner’s Yeast Extract. By Augustin Wk6blewski {J. pr. 
Ghem.f 1901, [ii], 64, 1 — 70). — The extract obtained by the author 
(this voL, ii, 465) is a somewhat viscous liquid, of ai'omatic odour and 
sweet taste, and exhibits a brownish-yellow or greyish-blue fluorescence. 
It is either optically inactive or feebly dextrorotatory. Filtration 
through a Berkefeld or sandstone filter diminishes, and through a 
Ohamberland filter entirely removes, the fermenting power. The 
extract does not act on starch granules, but ferments starch paste, 
soluble starch, glycogen, or sucrose. 

In fermentation by yeast cells, the zymase remains in the cells and 
does not diffuse into the sugar solution. If the cells are collected on 
a sandstone filter, fermentation in the sugar solution ceases. The 
authpr expresses the opinion that the sugar solution passes into the 
cells and is there fermented. Alcohol and carbon dioxide, accordingly, 
are true excreta of the yeast cells. 

0‘5 per cent, of neutral salts increases the fermenting action on 
sucrose, 1 per cent, decreases, and 2*5 percent, completely destroys, the 
activity of the yeast. 0*05 per cent, of hydrochloric or acetic acid 
lessens the activity. Fermentation is increased by addition of 0*02 to 
0*03 per cent, of sodium hydroxide, decreased by 0*1 per cent., and 
prevented by 0*2 per cent., when the phosphates are precipitated. 
Phosphates have a favourable action (compare this vol„ ii, 328), 
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Dilution, at first renders tlie zymase less active, and finally inactive. 
Wiien the extract is diluted with a solution of phosphates, the effect 
is not so great. Formaldehyde inhibits fermentation when added to 
the amount of 0*05 per cent. 0*007 per cent, of sodium nitrite stimu- 
lates the activity of the yeast cells, but 0*035 per cent, depresses it, 
whilst with 0’25 per cent, nitrogen is evolved (compare Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 157). Nitrous acid (that is, a mixture of sodium nitrite and hydro- 
chloric acid) has a far greater inhibiting effect than either sodium 
nitrite or hydrochloric acid alone. After addition of 10 per cent, of 
alcohol, the activity decreases, and ceases after addition of 15 per cent., 
whilst 20 per cent, produces a voluminous precipitate of proteids. 
Glycerol has little action at concentrations below 25 per cent. 

The author believes that the zymase is not an enzyme, but a 
colloidal substance which exists in the extract in a state of semi- 
solution, and belongs to the group of protoplasmic ferments (compare 
Abstr., 1900, n, 158). 

Invertin, unlike zymase, diffuses out of the yeast cells, and cannot 
be filtered off (compare Abstr., 1900, ii, 158, and this voL, ii, 465). 
It is most active when within the cell. When prepared from yeast 
extract {loc. cit), it is always very impure and accompanied by a 
carbohydrate, mannosan (compare Salkowski, this vol., i, 180), which, 
after warming with hydrochloric acid, reduces Fehling’s solution, is 
precipitated by lead acetate and ammonium sulphate, does not give a 
reaction with iodine, and produces only a brown coloration with hydro- 
chloric acid and phloroglucinol. 

The inverting action of invertin is depressed by 0T4 per cent, of 
hydrochloric acid, by OT per cent, of sodium hydroxide, by dilution 
with water, or by addition of alcohol, of large quantities of neutral 
salts, or of small quantities of alkaline phosphates ; on the other hand, 
addition of acid phosphates is advantageous. Invertin is not decom- 
posed by the proteolytic enzyme of the extract or by trypsin. In 
comparison with diastase, it is more readily soluble, and less easily 
precipitated. 

In addition to substances and ferments previously found in yeast 
extract (Abstr,, 1899, ii, 170), the presence of enzymes capable of 
acting on maltose, glycogen, starch, and cellulose, and of coagulating 
nucleoalbumin, has been demonstrated. Besides the phosphates of 
the alkaline earths, the extract contains phosphoric acid in combina- 
tion with an organic substance. This compound crystallises in small 
leaflets, and neither gives a peptone reaction nor reduces Fehling^s 
solution. Glycerol, lecithin, xanthine-like substances, and formic 
acid are present in the extract. The ethereal extract contains fats, 
cholesterol, and a substance crystallising in needles. K. J. P. 0. 

Nitrogenous Nutrition of Yeast. By Pieeee Thomas (CompL 
rend., 1901, 133, 312—314). — ^Ten per cent, dextrose solutions fer- 
mented slowly when supplied with nitrogen in the form of urea, and 
the yeast formed under these conditions is poor in nitrogen ; 20 per 
cent, solutions fermented very rapidly and produced more highly 
nitrogenous yeast, 
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"Wlieii the amount of urea is increased, the amounts of yeast formed 
and of nitrogen assimilated tend towards a maximum, beyond which 
increased amounts of urea have no effect. This seems to depend on 
the amount of yeast, and on the nature of the nitrogenous food (Com- 
pare Stern, Trans., 1901, 79, 943). 

When ammonium hydrogen carbonate is employed instead of urea, 
20 per cent, dextrose solutions are still found to give the best results. 
As in the case of urea, the amounts of yeast formed, and of nitrogen 
assimilated, are increased up to a certain point by increasing the 
amounts of ammonium salt ; the maximum is much higher than 
with urea. The results, which are opposed to those obtained by Hay- 
duck, show that the composition of yeast, as regards nitrogen, is very 
variable. 

Yeast does not assimilate acetamide to any extent when no other 
nitrogenous compound is present. Assimilation took place, however, 
in presence of ammonium acetate. N. II. J, M. 

Production of Alcohol during the Intramolecular Respir- 
ation of Seeds in Water, By Emil Godlewski and E. Polzenxusz 
(BulL Acad» ScL Cracow^ 1901, 227 — 276). — -A more detailed account 
of experiments already described (compare Abstr., 1898, ii, 400). 
Peas introduced into a solution of potassium nitrate appear to partially 
reduce the nitrate, and the products of reduction kill the seeds 
within the course of a few days. 

It is found that free oxygen is not necessary for the formation of 
enzymes such as diastase and invertase in plants. 

The intramolecular respiration of seeds in water free from oxygen 
proceeds for several weeks ; it begins slowly, then attains a maximum 
at the end of 3 or 4 days, and after one or two weeks, or even longer, 
gradually diminishes. The respiration is accelerated by an increase in 
temperature, but does not last so long. Different varieties of seeds 
are capable of intramolecular respiration to varying extents. The 
property is most marked in the case of leguminous plants, less with 
cereals, and least with oleaginous, seeds. It is probable that, in all 
cases in which the respiration occurs at the expense of carbohydrates 
such as dextrose, the chemical action is practically identical with 
ordinary alcoholic fermentation. In other cases, where the re- 
spiration occurs at the expense of carbon compounds other than hydro- 
lysable sugars, the action is very feeble and has not been closely in- 
vestigated. 

It is probable that ordinary and intramolecular respiration in plants 
are identical in their chemical nature when the former occurs at the 
expense of hydroiysable carbohydrates, but that they are quite distinct 
when the ordinary respiration is brought about by the oxidation of 
other carbon compounds. J. J. S. 

Occurrence of Sucrose in the Fruit of Paris Quadrifolia. 
By Hicolai Kromee [Arch, JPharm^'^ 1901, 239, 393“-*“395). — From 
the dried and powdered fruit of Paris quadrifolia^ which had been 
freed from fat, alcohol extracts a sugar which proved to be sucrose. 

K. J. P. 0. 
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Composition of th© Albumen of the Seeds of Phcenix 
Canariensis and the Chemical Changes accompanying their 
Germination. By Emile Bourquelot and Henri Hebissey {CompL 
rend.^ 1901j 133, 302 — 304). — Mannose is the chief product of hydro- 
lysis of the crushed seed with dilute sulphuric acid. During the 
germination of the seed, a soluble enzyme is produced which is capable 
of hydrolysing the mannans of the albumen to mannose, and this 
sugar is utilised as rapidly as it is formed. J. S. 

Mechanism of Esterification in Plants. By Eugene Chababot 
and A. Hebert {Com.pt, rend., 1901, 133, 390 — 391. Compare Ahstr., 
1898, i, 595 j 1900, i, 241, 303 ; ii, 101, 361, 362 ^ and this voL, i, 38). 
— The conclusion that etherification in plants is caused by the direct 
interaction of acids with alcohols, and is promoted by a special dehydr- 
ating agent, is drawn from previous results, and the following 
observations. (1) The esterification of linalool by acetic acid alone is 
much slower than that occurring in the plant ; (2) the terpenic alco- 
hols which esterify most readily with a given acid are those which are 
combined in the greatest proportion with this acid in plants ; (3) for 
the same terpenic alcohol, the acid which is most readily esterified is 
that whose ester is most abundant in the plant ; (4) when two alcohols 
present in a plant are esterified with the same acid, the acid is shared 
between them as in the plant. It is probable that the dehydrating 
agent is a diastase acting in a chlorophyll medium. W. A. D. 

Formation of Proteids in Plants. By W. Zaleski {CJiem, 
Gentr,, 1901, ii, 362 ; from Ber. deut. hot. Ges., 19, 331 — 339). — The 
results of previous experiments with Allmm Cepa^ showing a slight 
increase of proteid nitrogen in relation to total nitrogen, are confirmed 
by experiments with onions, which show a much greater increase of 
proteid nitrogen. The bulbs, cut into four pieces, were placed in moist 
air under a bell-jar, and kept in darkness for some days. Ho increase 
of proteids takes place in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 

Similar results wei'e obtained with other roots and tubers (such as 
Bota mdgarisj I) emeus QcLrota, Fetrosdinum sativiom^ A 2 num> gramoUns, 
Bolcmum tidberosum^ and Dahlia variahilis) which contain considerable 
amounts of noii-proteids and non-nitrogenous reserve substances. 

H. H. J. M. 

Nitrogenous Constituents of Green Leaves. By E. ‘Winter- 
stein {Glmn, CentT.f 1901, ii, 360 — 361 ; from Ber* dmt. hot. Ges,^ 19, 
326 — 330).— The leaves, extracted with boiling water, were treated 
successively with water rendered slightly alkaline and with 1 per cent, 
aqueous sodium hydroxide. The extracts precipitated with acetic acid 
yielded only small quantities of substance as compared with the total 
proteids. The residues obtained from spinach and lupins, when 
heated with 30 per cent, hydrochloric acid, yielded abundant precipi- 
tates with phosphotungstic acid, from which light yellow residues 
of the proteids were liberated by baryta. Similar results were ob- 
tained with fungi, and the author supposes that the proteids are 
present in combination with other groups, probably carbohydrates. 

H. H. d. M, 
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Free HniriLic Acids in Mineral Soil and their Importance 
in Agriculture. By Heinrich Immenporff {Bied, Cmti\, 1901^ 30, 
506 — 508; from Mitt* Vqt, Ford, MooThult.<, 1900, 18, 13). — Four 
samples of sandy soil, to some of which moor soil had been applied for 
centuries, were found to contain 0*085 to 0*121 per cent, of free acid 
(reckoned as carbon dioxide), and lost on ignition 5*16 to 7*60 per 
cent, in the dry soil. These results indicate that the organic matter 
contains 1*55 to 1*84 per cent, of free acid, and closely resembles, in 
this respect, the humous soil originally applied. Calculating the 
amount of free acid per hectare to a depth of 20 cm., it is shown that 
the soil contains at least 2500 kilos., which would require more than 
3000 kilos, of pure calcium oxide to neutralise it. 

Field experiments, in which rye and potatoes were grown on peaty 
soil containing 0*18 per cent, of free acid, manured with Algerian 
phosphate, gave very satisfactory results. 

The discordant results obtained by Wagner and Marcker with bone 
meal are perhaps due to the fact that the soils which yielded satis- 
factory results with bone meal contained free humic acid. 

K H. J. M. 

Experiments with Different Nitrogenous Manures (Ammonia 
and Sodium Nitrate). By Bernhabd Schulze {Bied, Centr,, 1901, 
30, 530 — 531 ; ivom Jaliresher, agrih,-chem. YersucJisataL Landwrhammer 
ScMesien, 1899, 22). — Oats were grown in pots manured with 1, 2, and 
3 grams of nitrogen respectively, in addition to mineral manures. The 
nitrogenous manures were sodium nitrate, ammonium sulphate (with 
and without addition of lime), and powdered bone gelatin. The 
effect of the three manures was almost exactly the same when 1 gram 
of nitrogen was applied. Larger amounts as nitrate increased the 
production of straw, whilst larger amounts as ammonium sulphate 
acted irregularly and decreased the yield of grain ; bone gelatin, in 
quantities containing more than 1 gram of nitrogen, was injurious, 
owing to the rapid production of ammonium carbonate. 

N. H. J. M. 


Cultivated Plants and Organic Nitrogen Compounds. By 
Aevid Thomson {Bied, Centr,, 1901, 30, 539 — 542 ; from Biizwigsber, 
Mcbturforsch.-Ges. Univ.Jurjew {Dorpcvt), 1899,307 — 322). — The results 
of water-culture experiments in which oats and barley were manured 
with urea, sodium urate, and sodium hippurate respectively, in addition 
to the usual minerals, showed that the growth was normal when 
nitrogen was present in the form of urea or uric acid. In the case 
of urea, the growth was nearly equal to that obtained with nitrate. 
Sodium hippurate proved to be unsuitable as a source of nitrogen for 
oats and barley, N. H. J, M. 

Manure Experiments with Crude Phosphate. By Franz W, 
Dafert (Ohem, Centr., 1900, ii, 223; from Zeit, Zandw. Versuchs-Wes, 
627 — 629). — Algerian phosphate increased the yield of clover 
very considerably, and it is hoped that the action of the manure will 
«%xtend beyond the first year. N. H. J. M. 
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Influence of Potassium Salts on the Development of Barley. 
By Julius Stoklasa aud J. Pitra {Chem, Centr.^ 1901, ii, 223 ; from 
Zeit, Landvx Fersuc/is- fFes. Oesterr., 4 , 567 — 532). — The results of pot 
experiments showed that the application of a moderate amount of 
potassium chloridej in conjunction with superphosphate and sodium 
nitrate, was favourable both as regards the yield and the quality of 
the barley. The larger grain was unusually rich in starch, and con- 
tained relatively small amounts of proteids, spelt, and pentoses. 

The same combination of manures was found to be very suitable for 
the production of brewing barley. N. H. J. M. 

Free Iodine in Sodium Nitrate. By Pranz W. Dafert and An. 
Halla {Ghem. Gentr., 1901, ii, 368 — 369 ] from Zeit. Lcmclw. Versiwhs- 
FFea. Oesterr.^ 4, 732 — 734). — A sample of sodium nitrate was found to 
contain free iodine and potassium iodate (0'4 per cent.), but no iodide. 
The presence of free iodine is attributed to the action of organic 
matter (in this case, barley grains) on the iodate. N. H. J. M. 

Plot and Pot Experiments with different Potassium Salts. 
By Bernhard Bohulze {Bied. Gentr., 1901,30,531 — 534; from Jahresber. 
agrih.-chem. Versuchsstat. Landw. -hammer Schlesien, 1899, 25). — Potass- 
ium chloride (40 per cent.) and kainite both increased the yield of sugar 
beet and the yield of sugar, whilst potassium sulphate had no effect. 
Ail three manures, when applied to potatoes diminished the yield of 
starch. 

The results of the author’s experiments indicate that potassium 
chloride and kainite do not differ essentially in their action as manures, 
but that potassium chloride is more completely utilised than kainite. 

N. H. J. M. 

Experiments with Excrement. By Krenz and Max Gerlach 
{Bled. Gentr.y 1901, 30, 519 — 522 ; from Jahrenher. kmdw. Termchsstat. 
Jersitz, Fosen, 1898 — 1899, 20). — Ooncenirated excrement was found 
to vary very considerably in composition, especially as regards nitrogen. 
When kept in pits, there is a great loss of nitrogen, mainly in the 
form of ammonia. It is therefore important that the inaniir© should 
be applied to the soil as soon as possible, or else mixed with soil or 
peat. Human excrement is free from substances which promote the 
activity of denitrifying organisms. N. 11. J. M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


G-as Analysis Apparatus. By A. Samoiloff and A. Judin {Ghem. 
Gentr., 1901, ii, 229 — 231 3 from Arch. Anat. Fhys., Physiol. AM., 1901, 
338 — 352). — A modification of the apparatus described by Schaternikoff 
and Setschenoff (Abstr., 1896, ii, 332) ; also a description of a new 
form of a gas pipette which cannot be well understood witiiout the 
accompanying illustrations. ■ L. de Iv. 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 45 
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Apparatus and Procedure for Exact Incineration. By 
Heineigh Wisligenus {Zeit. anal. CJmm,, 441 — 449), — E’er 

completely b-urning the organic part of a vegetable substance without 
the loss of any of the mineral constituents, the author has devised a 
special form of cover for an ordinary platinum basin. This permits 
the admission of air or oxygen during the incineration, warms the gas, 
and then introduces it quietly round the periphery. The cover has a 
tube in the centre by which it can be connected with a condenser 
(of Jena glass), and the latter is joined to an absorption apparatus (to 
be described hereafter) in which milk of lime is placed, and through 
which air can be aspirated by a pump. Any mineral substances 
volatilised during the incineration are arrested in this absorber. The 
preliminary carbonisation of the substance is assisted by adding a 
solution of calcium acetate and oxide and drying on the sand-bath 
before burning. After charring in the open basin, the cover and 
absorption apparatus are adjusted, a slow current of air established, 
and the incineration carried as far as is possible at a dull red heat, 
washed oxygen being admitted towards the close. Should any par- 
ticles of carbon still remain unburnt, the ash is moistened with pure 
(3 per cent.) hydrogen peroxide, dried, and reheated. M. J. S. 

Commercial Hydrogen Peroxide. By Georges Arth (Ghem. 
Centr,, 1901, ii, 445 — 446 ; from Mon. eci., [iv], 15, ii, 435 — 436), — 
Tor the detection of oxalic acid, said to be occasionally met with in 
the commercial product, the following process is recommended : 
100 — 200 C.C. of the sample are rendered faintly alkaline with ammonia, 
and calcium chloride is added. The precipitated calcium oxalate is 
washed with ammoniacal water until the acidified washings are no 
longer affected by permanganate ; the oxalate is then titrated as 
usual. According to the author, the oxalate is often contaminated 
with hydrated calcium dioxide, and the titration, therefore, becomes 
uncertain. 

For titrating the peroxide, a solution containing 5*659 grams of 
potassium permanganate per litre is recommended, as each o.c. of this 
corresponds with 1 c,c. of available oxygen by volume in the sample. 

L. BE K. 

Oxidation of Nitrogen as a Source of Error in the Estima- 
tion of Nitrogen and Methane. By Alfreb H. White {J. 
Amer. Chmi. Soc., 1901, 23, 476 — 482). — Oxides of nitrogen soluble 
in aqueous potassium hydroxide are always formed in explosion 
analysis. With Bunsen^s eudiometer, the error is only trifling, bub 
when HempeFs pipette is used it may amount to 1 per cent, or more, 
particularly if methane is present. The error may, however, be 
reduced to a minimum by keeping the explosive ratio between four 
and three. The method of Pennis and Hopkins (burning the mixture 
of methane or hydrogen with air by means of a red hot platinum 
spiral) also tends to yield soluble oxides of nitrogen if the spiral is 
heated too strongly or too long. L. be K. 

Estimation of Bulphur in Coal, Bitumen, Pyrites, Boasted 
Ores, Products of Boorification, &c. By Hi^nri Pellet {Ann. 
Chim. anal. appL^ 1901, 6, 281 — 285). — One gram of the dry and 
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finely powdered substance is mixed with an oxidising flux composed of 
20 grams of dry sodium carbonate and 10 grams of potassium nitrate, 
and the whole fused in a platinum crucible, avoiding the us© of coal- 
gas. The mass is then dissolved in water, the filtrate acidified with 
hydrochloric acid, and precipitated with barium chloride ; the ignited 
barium sulphate is washed and reweighed. 

To estimate volatile, so-called injurious, sulphur, another gram of the 
sample is roasted, and the sulphur in the residue, which exists as 
sulphate, is again estimated by boiling the mass with dilute hydro- 
chloric acid and adding barium chloride to the filtrate. The difference 
between the two determinations represents the volatile sulphur. 

L. BE K. 

Rapid Estimation of Arsenious Oxide in Paris Green. By 
Samuel Avery and H. T. Beans {J.Amer. Chem.Soo., 1901, 23, 485 — 486). 
— 0*2 — 0’3 gram of the finely powdered sample is put into a 300 c.c. 
beaker, mixed with 25 c.c. of water, and hydrochloric acid added drop 
by drop until solution is just effected. After adding sodium carbon- 
ate solution until a slight permanent precipitate has formed, 2 or 3 
grams of sodium potassium tartrate dissolved in water are added ; the 
whole is diluted to 200 c.c., some solid sodium hydrogen carbonate and 
starch solution are added, and the arsenious oxide is titrated as usual 
with standard iodine. The slight blue colour caused by the copper 
does not sensibly interfere with the titration. L. be K. 

Estimation of Cyanides and Oyanates. By Ernest Yictor 
{Z&iL anal. Ghem., 1901, 40 , 462 — 465). — The following process is 
simpler than that of Mellor (this voL, ii, 202). A 10 per cent, solu- 
tion of the mixture of cyanide and eyanate is prepared, and two quan- 
tities of 10 c.c, each are mixed with excess of Y/IO silver nitrate in 
100 c.c, fiasks. One flask is then filled to the mark with distilled 
water, and the excess of silver titrated in an aliquot part of the filtrate 
by Yo3 hard’s thiocyanate process. To the other flask, some dilute 
nitric acid is added, by which the silver eyanate is dissolved, and the 
silver in the solution is estimated as before. The difference between 
the two titrations gives the eyanate. If carbonates are present, they 
are first removed by barium nitrate j the .suggestion of Feldtniaon 
and Bettel {Ptog. Cliem. Metallurg. Soc, South Afncaj 1894 — 1897, 1, 
274) to convert them into hydrogen carbonates by adding aqueous 
carbonic acid is not satisfactory, since the precipitation of silver 
carbonate is not altogether prevented. It is not necessary to work 
with solutions cooled to near 0^, for even at 25° a solution of eyanate 
remained constant in strength for about 3 hours. M. J. S. 

Estimation of Calcium Oxide in Soils. By Ebuard Hotter 
(Ohem. Gentr.^ 1901, ii, 235 j from Zeit. landw. Versuchs-Wes, Oesterr,^ 4, 
632 — 636). — Twenty grams of the dried and sifted soil are introduced 
into a 250 c.c. flask and heated for half an hour on the water-bath 
with 50 c.c. of 20 per cent, acetic acid ; the solution is diluted to 250 
c.c., and after 12 hours 200 c.c. of the clear liquid are siphoned off. 
The solution is precipitated with ammonium oxalate and the calcium 
oxalate converted into oxide by ignition. It is then purified by 

45—2 
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tii^iBolvirjg ii in very dilute nitric acid and reprecipitating the e.aiciuin in 
ammoniacal solution. When calculating the result, it may be assumed 
that 20 grams of the soil occupy a volume of 10 c.c. L. de K. 

Occlusion of Magnesium Oxalate by Calcmm Oxalate. 
Solubility of Calcium Oxalate. By Theodore W. Kiohards, 
Charles F. McCaffrey, and Harold Bisbee {Ze.it. anorg. Chem., 
1901, 28, 71 — 89). — On precipitation of calcium oxalate in presence 
of magnesium salts, it is known that magnesium oxalate is always 
carried down, and it has already been suggested (Abstr., 1900, ii, 472) 
that this occlusion is dependent upon a distribution of undissociated 
magnesium oxalate between the solution and the solid substance. In 
order to test this, experiments have been carried out in which the 
concentration of the undissociated magnesium oxalate was decreased 
by addition of a highly dissociated substance capable of forming com- 
plex ions with the magnesium or oxalic acid, and the amount of 
magnesium carried down with the calcium oxalate was determined. 
It was found that as the concentration of the undissociated magnes- 
ium oxalate was diminished, proportionately less of it was found in 
the precipitated calcium oxalate. 

The authors recommend the following process for the separation of 
calcium from magnesium in solutions which should not be more than 
1/50 normal with respect to magnesium. To the solution, an amount 
of ammonium chloride equivalent to 10 times the amount of magnes- 
inm present is added, and sufficient oxalic acid, to which some hydro- 
chloric acid has previously been added, to completely precipitate the 
calcium. The solution is then boiled, and very dilute ammonia is 
added in small quantities at a time until the whole is exactly 
neutral to methyl-orange. A large excess of ammonium oxalate is 
now added, and the mixture, after standing for 4 hours, is filtered and 
washed with very dilute ammonium oxalate. 

The solubility of calcium oxalate in pure water (0*0068 gram per 
litre at 25°; 0*00955 gram at 50°, and 0*0140 gram at 95°) is so 
large as to cause an appreciable error in exact analysis ; in ammon- 
ium oxalate solution, it is very considerably less soluble, 

J. M,gO. 

Action of Sodium Thiosulphate on Solutions of Metallic 
Salts at High Temperatures and Pressures, By John T. Norton, 
jun. (A?ner. J. Sei.^ [iv], 12, 115 — 122). — At temperatures ranging 
from 140° to 200°, salts of nickel, cobalt, iron, zinc, lead, mercury, 
silver, copper, cadmium, antimony, and bismuth are completely precipi- 
tated as sulphides by sodium thiosulphate; manganese is only partially 
precipitated, and arsenic does not seem to be precipitated from an 
arsenate without the addition of acid. Balts of aluminium, chromium, 
titanium, zirconium, and thorium are completely precipitated as 
hydroxides, whilst beryllium is only partially precipitated as hydroxide. 
Saits of selenium and tellurium are reduced, and the elements are 
precipitated. In all cases, the precipitates are mixed with sulphur. 

Quantitative experiments showed that whilst salts of aluminium and 
chromium are not completely precipitated by boiling during a 
reasonable time with sodium thiosulphate under atmospheric pressure, 
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a quantitative precipitation results when they are heated under 20 
atmospheres pressure in a digester ; in order to avoid high results/ho wever, 
it is necessary to restrict the quantity of thiosulphate used. Salts of 
zirconium and titanium are precipitated quantitatively by boiling for a 
few minutes under atmospheric pressure. T. M. L. 

[Precipitation of Zinc and Cadmium by Hydrogen Sulphide in 
Acid Solution.] By W, N. Stull (/. Amer. Okem. Boc., 1901, 23, 
508 — 514). — The equilibriuin in the precipitation of zinc in acid 
solution by means of hydrogen sulphide is only reached after several 
hours, and at 20° zinc ceases to be precipitated when the solution 
contains about 5*25 per cent, of free sulphuric acid. Agitation and 
change of temperature witkia moderate limits are without appreciable 
influence on the rate of precipitation of zinc sulphide or on the final 
equilibrium. 

Cadmium is quickly and completely precipitated at 20° by hydrogen 
sulphide from a solution containing any quantity of sulphuric acid. 
At 85°, the cadmium is completely precipitated when the solution 
contains up to 23 per cent, of sulphuric acid, but if the current of 
hydrogen sulphide is then stopped, the solution, as it loses this gas, 
redissolves the precipitate. The results indicate that the complete 
precipitation of cadmium as sulphide depends on the saturation of the 
solution with hydrogen sulphide, the temperature and concentration 
of the acid being only of secondary importance. J. McC. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Zinc in Iron-Spar. By 
J. Flath {Ghem, 1901, 26, 564 — 565). — Three to five grams of 
the powdered ore are dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the solution is 
diluted with 150 — 200 c.c. of water and mixed with ammonia in 
slight excess, 15 c.c. of glacial acetic acid are added, and a current of 
hydrogen sulphide is passed. Besides a little iron, the precipitate 
contains any zinc, copper, or lead which may have been present in the 
ore. The sulphides are washed on a filter with water containing a 
little hydrogen sulphide, and then dissolved in nitro-hydrochloric acid. 
The solution is mixed with 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (1:1), 
evaporated down, the residue dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, and the 
copper precipitated by boiling with 10 — 15 c.c. of solution of sodium 
thiosulphate (1:10). The filtrate is boiled with 5 c.c. of nitric acid, 
evaporated to a small bulk, and now freed from iron by a double 
precipitation with ammonia in the presence ^o£ bromine. The zinc 
is finally titrated in the ammoniacal solution as usual. L. ufi K. 

Volumetric Estimation of Zinc. By Beeoy H. Walkeb {J. 
Amer, Okem. Soc., 1901, 23, 468 — 470). — ^The zinc solution is mixed 
with ammonium chloride and a large excess of ammonia and of sodium 
hydrogen phosphate is added. After filtering ofi from any insoluble 
phosphates, the ammonia is nearly neutralised with hydrochloric acid, 
which point is indicated by the solution becoming milky. After 
beating to 75°, more dilute acid is added drop by drop until the liquid 
is only faintly alkaline to delicate litmus paper. After waiting five 
minutes, the crystalline precipitate is collected on a filter and washed 
with cold water until the washings are practically free from chlorine ^ 
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the filter is returned to the beaker, tlie precipitate of zinc ammonium 
phosphate is dissolved in a known volume of standard sulphuric acid, 
and the excess, of this titrated with standard alkali, using methyl- 
orange as indicator. One c.c. of normal acid represents 0*0327 gram 
of metallic zinc. !->. be K. 

A [Microchemical] Test for Indinm. By P. Kley {Ghem. 
£eit.) 1901, 25, 563). — The best test- for indium is the formation of 
the double chloride of indium trichloride and rubidium chloride. It 
forms colourless crystals of an octahedral character^ which, however, 
polarise well and belong to the rhombic system. Directions are 
given for the separation of indium and the formation of the chloride, 
by which as little as 0*00024 mgr. of indium can be detected. The 
microchemical reaction for indium described by Huysse (Abstr.,''1900, 
ii, 246) is untrustworthy. E. H. P. 

Modified Williams’ Method for Estimating Manganese. By 
Eanbolph Bolling (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc.^ 1901, 23, 493 — 496). — The 
modification consists in removing the silica by means of 10 c.c. of hydro- 
fluoric acid, which are added when dissolving the sample of iron or iron 
ore in nitric acid. The liquid is then heated, as usual, with strong nitric 
acid and potassium chlorate, and the manganese dioxide collected on 
an asbestos filter pad. Owing to the absence of silica, it may be 
rapidly freed from the acid solution by washing. The asbestos is now 
returned to the beaker, and the precipitate dissolved by adding 
50 c.c. of standardised solution of iron sulphate (20 grams of the 
pure salt, 200 c.c. of sulphuric acid, and water to make up to 2 litres). 
The excess of ferrous iron is then titrated with potassium perman- 
ganate solution, 1 c.c. of which represents 0*0056 gram of iron. 

As it is doubtful whether ail the manganese is really in the state 
of dioxide, and also on account of the presence of carbon in the 
samples and the use of asbestos, the author prefers checking his 
solutions by means of a sample of iron the manganese of which has 
been accurately estimated, for example, by G-ibbs’ pyrophosphate 
method. L. be E. 

Volumetric Estimation of Chromium Oxide in Chromium 
Oxide Mordants. By B,. Hartmann {Ghem, Zeit,^ 1001, 25, 564). — 
The following method is recommended. About 1 gram of the mordant 
(chromium acetate of sp. gr. 1*17) is diluted with 10 — 15 c.c. of 
water, and mixed with aqueous sodium hydroxide until the precipitate 
has redissoived. The liquid is heated on the water-bath, and sodium 
dioxide added until the solution has assumed a bright yellow colour. 
After evaporation to dryness, the mass is dissolved in 500 c.c. of water, 
excess of dilute sulphuric acid added, and the chromic acid estimated as 
usual by means of ferrous ammonium sulphate and potassium perman- 
ganate. If the mordant should contain other organic matter, this must be 
first destroyed by treatment with nitric acid, or potassium chlorate and 
hydrochloric acid, and subsequent evaporation with sulphuric acid. 

L. BE K. 

Us© of Diphexiylcarbazid© for the Detection of Chromic Acid 
in Cotton Dyed with Chrome Yellow. By Paul Cazeneuve {Bull 
Boc, Gkim.^ 1901, [iii], 26, 7G1 — 762). — The fibi*e is decolorised by 
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treatment with potassium hydroxide, and the test applied as previously 
described (Abstr., 1900, i, 627). N. L. 

Alkaline Waters from the Chalk. By Walter W. Eisher 
{Analyst^ 1901, 26, 202 — 208). — Tables are given containing a large 
number o£ analyses of well waters from different parts of England. 
Those obtained from uncovered chalk wells show no alkalinity to 
speak of after boiling, but when the chalk is covered with a layer of 
clay, the alkalinity iDecomes very marked, owing to the presence of 
alkali carbonate. The sodium carbonate is most likely formed by the 
action of sodium silicate from the clay on the calcium hydrogen 
carbonate contained in , the water, but the subject is being further 
investigated. L. de K. 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Water. By Joseph W. 
Ellms and Jay C. Beneker (/. Amer. Gliem, Sog., 1901,23, 405 — 431). 
— A lengthy investigation as to the respective merits of the original 
Pettenkofer method, Trillich’s modification of the same, and the Limge- 
Trillich or Seyler’s method for the estimation of carbon dioxide in its 
various forms. 

On account of the ease and rapidity of manipulation, the non- 
interference of magnesium salts and its greater accuracy, the last pro- 
cesses to foe preferred for the estimation of carbon dioxide in waters. 

L. BE K. 

[Improvements in the] Estimation of Ammonia and Nitric 
and Nitrous Acids in Drinking Waters. By Ludwig W. Winkler 
{Ghem, Zeit., 1901, 25, 586 — 587. Compare Abstr,, 1899, ii, 805). — 
Ammoma . — ^The Rochelle salt solution required is now prepared by 
dissolving 50 grams of the salt in 100 c.c. of warm water, and adding 
5 c.c. of the author^ s Nessler solution ; this not only preserves the 
solution, but also frees it from traces of ammonia. After a few days, 
it should be filtered through cotton-wooL Ordinary water free from 
ammonia may be used instead of distilled water for the comparison test. 

Nitrio Acid, — The recommendation is now made that to the sample 
and to the comparison water about 0*03 gram of solid brucine should 
be added, and dissolved by means of a drop of sulphuric acid before 
adding the bulk of the acid. Instead of using ordinary flasks, glass 
tubes holding 50 c.c., and having a diameter of 3 cm., are recommended, 
and the colours are compared as in the Nessler test. 

Nitrous Acid. — The whole of the 5 grams of potassium hydrogen 
carbonate, in crystals, is added in one quantity ; after 1 minute, 0*2 
gram of potassium iodide is added, and the liberated iodine titrated 
after 5 minutes. Sterilised starch water without any preservative is 
recommended. L, de K. 

Estimation of Sulphuric Acid in Drinking Waters. By C. 
Hartleb {Ghem. Gentr.p 1901, ii, 320 ; from Pharm. Zeit.p 46, 501 — 502). 
— After a preliminary test, 100 c.c. of the sample are boiled with 10 
c.c. or more of #/10 barium chloride solution. The excess of the 
latter is titrated by adding a solution containing 9*8 grams of 
potassium chromate per litre. The end reaction is noticed by testing 
a few drops of the liquid with Njl^ silver nitrate. The cheeking of the 
chromate and the barium solutions is also effected with the aid of silver 
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nitrate as inilicator. The sulphuric acid is calculated from the 
difference between the potassium chromate consumed before and after 
adding the barium chloride to the water. L. de K. 

Estimation of Sulphuric Acid in Natural Waters. By Ludwig 
W. Winkler {ZeiL anal Gkem., 1901, 40, 465 — 460). — A very rapid 
estimation of sulphuric acid in potable waters, with sufficiently close 
approximation for hygienic purposes, can be made by converting the 
method of Andrews (Abstr,, 1890, 414) into a colorimetric one. One 
hundred andlifty or 200 c.c. of the water are acidified with 5—10 drops 
of hydrochloric acid and 0*1 — 0*2 gram of pure barium chromate is 
added ; the liquid is heated to boiling, then completely cooled, and mixed 
with a very small excess of sodium hydroxide. It is then filtered through 
dry double filters, the first turbid portion rejected, and 100 c.c. of the 
clear filtrate are compai'ed with 100 c.c. of alkaline water to which 
potassium dichromate solution is added from a burette. The di- 
chromate solution contains 1*839 gram per litre : 1 c.c. is equivalent 
to 0*001 gram of sulphur trioxide. A correction of 0*7 c.c. is to be 
made to allow for the solubility of barium chromate in dilute alkali. 

M. J. S. 

Befraotometric Method of Determining Alcohol and Solid 
Matter in Beer. By Arthur B. Ling and Thomas Henry Pope 
(J, Fed, Imt. Brewing, 1901, 7, 170 — 181). — The authors have deter- 
mined the amount of solid matter and alcohol in a number of English 
beers of various kinds by (1) the ordinary distillation method and (2) 
Tornbe’s refracfcometric method, which dispenses with distillation, the 
measurements made being (a) the sp. gr. of the beer at a normal 
temperature (L7 *5°) which is obtained by the use of very accurate 
hydrometers reading direct to 0*0001 j (6) the refractive index of the 
beer for sodium light at the same normal temperature. The latter 
magnitude is obtained with the help of a Ilaliwachs’ double prism, 
which contains the beer in one compartment and water in the other, 
and is mounted on a spectrometer stand designed by Tornbe. The 
instrument is so constructed that only one reading is necessary to give 
the value of double the angle of deviation suffered by a ray of sodium 
light passing in the limiting position from water into beer. From this 
angle, the index of refraction of the beer may, if necessary, be calculated, 
but tables have been constructed which give the percentage of alcoiiol 
and extract in the beer when the values of the angle and of the sp. gr. 
are known. This process, which can be carried out in about 10 minutes, 
gives results agreeing well with those obtained by the ordinary distilla- 
tion method, the agreement being equally good in the case of beers 
brewed with large proportions of malt substitutes. T, H. P. 

Sulphurous Acid in Wines. By G. Paturel {Ann, Agrm,, 
1901, 27, 305 — 317). — After criticising existing methods, the following 
process is recommended. Fifty c.c. of the sample of red wine are 
introduced into a generating flask and mixed with 5 c.c. of dilute sul- 
phuric acid (1:2). A slow current of carbon dioxide, which is first 
passed through a washbottle containing a solution o! sodium hydrogen 
'^carbonate, is transmitted through the wine and is then made to bub ole 
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through 50 c.c. of recently boiled water containing a little starch soiii» 
tion. Over the beaker containing the liquid is placed a burette filled 
with solution of iodine of such a strength that 1 c.c. represents exactly 
0‘0005 gram of sulphur dioxide; the iodine is constantly added in 
slight excess while the gas is passing. When, finally, no further dis- 
coloration takes place, the experiment is stopped and the number of 
c.c. of iodine consumed is noted. The operation rarely takes more 
than 30 minutes. 

The process shows only the free sulphur dioxide and not that portion 
which has combined with any aldehyde present ; the latter must be 
estimated by the distillation pi’ocess. L. de K. 

New Indicator for Determining the Total Acidity of Wines. 
By E. G. Eunyan (X Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1901, 23, 402 — 405). — The 
author uses the indicator proposed by Lachaux which is prepared as 
follows : 3*1 gram of corallin (rosolic acid) are dissolved in 150 c.c. of 
90 per cent, alcohol and carefully neutralised ; to this is then added 
0*5 gram of malachite green dissolved in 50 c.c. of alcohol. This 
indicator turns a purple colour with alkalis and is changed to green 
by acids. Ten c.c. of the sample of wine are diluted with 300 c.c. of 
boiling water, boiled for a moment to expel carbon dioxide, and cooled 
to 75°; 10 drops of the indicator are added, and then an excess of W/iO 
sodium hydroxide. The excess of alkali is then titrated by means of 
A/ 10 acid, the change in colour being best observed by transmitted 
light. The indicator answers also for estimating the acidity of beet 
molasses, vinegars, and ciders, L. be K, 

Estimation of Volatile Acids and Chlorides in Wines. By 
Albert Kleiber (Ohem. Centr,, 1901, ii, 240; from Schweiz. Wockschr. 
Fharm., 39, 295 — 300). — The German method of distilling 100 c.c. of 
wine in a current of steam and collecting 200 c.c. of distillate for titra- 
tion is sufficiently accurate ; nothing is gained by increasing the 
volume of the distillate. When 100 c.c. of wine are distilled in such 
a manner that 68 c.c. are collected in about 20 minutes, the distillate 
contains the bulk of the volatile acids. After adding water to make 
up to 100 C.C., 50 c.c. are used for titration. 

To estimate chlorine, the wine is neutralised with soda, evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue charred. The mass is then extracted with 
water, and the filtrate neutralised with nitric acid and titrated with 
silver niti-ate as usual, L. de K. 

Elimination and Estimation of Water in ' Oils, Pats, and 
Waxes. By Charles B. DAvrs (X. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1901, 23, 
487 — 488). — In order to prevent loss by foaming or spirting when 
drying fats or oils containing water, the author uses a wide-mouth, glass- 
stoppered weighing bottle, which is half filled with a coil of thick 
filter paper. The whole is first dried in the air-oven at 110° and 
weighed ; a sufficiency of the sample is introduced, and, after ascertain- 
ing its weight, the whole is again dried at 110° and reweighed. As 
the fat is absorbed by the paper, the drying proceeds quietly ; samples 
liable to oxidation should be dried in a current of carbon dioxide or 
hydrogen. 
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Small samples may be dissolved in ether, the solution poured on to 
the filter paper, the ether evaporated at a low temperature, and the 
drying afterwards carried out at 110°, L. ue K. 

Determination of the Saponification Number of Fats. By 
Otto Schmatolla {Ch&ni. Gentr.f 1901, ii, 239 — 240 ; from Apoth, Zeit,^ 
16, 425). — -Five grams of the oil are boiled with 20 c.c. of normal 
potassium, hydroxide solution until a stilf paste is obtained, 20 c.c. of 
dilute alcohol are added, and the whole warmed until the mass be- 
comes soft. After dissolving the mass in as little dilute alcohol as 
possible, 20 cm. of strong brine are added, and the whole heated, 
cooled, and, when cold, filtered through linen. The soap is well 
pressed and once more treated with biiue. The united salt solutions 
are filtered through paper, and the excess of alkali titrated with 
normal hydrochloric acid, methyl-orange being used as indicator. The 
difference represents the amount of potassium hydroxide absorbed by 
the fat. L. de K. 

Cryosoopio Distinction between Butter and Margarine. By 
W, Peschges {Arch. Fharm., 1901, 239, 358 — 363). — The distinction 
between butter and margarine, by means of cryoscopic determinations 
of the molecular weight in benzene (Pouret, Abstr., 1899, ii, 710), is 
found by the authors not to be valid. The values for the molecular 
weights obtained by Pouret, namely, 640 for butter and 840 for mar- 
garine, do not agree with those calculated from the Khttstorfer 
saponification numbers, which give 716 — 763 for butter, and 840— 875 
for margarine. When the molecular weights are determined by the 
boiling point method in benzene, still lower values (387 — 413) are 
found for the molecular weight of butter. "With ether as solvent, the 
molecular weight is the same as that calculated from the Ilottstorfer 
numbers. The latter, however, can be determined with far greater 
accuracy than the molecular weight, K. J. P. O. 

Estimation of Urea in Urine. By Otto Ifonm (ZeU. physiol. 
Ghein., 1901,32, 504 — 514). — The urine (3 c.c.) is boiled with 20 grams 
of hydrated magnesium chloride and 2 c.c. of concen tinted hydrochloric 
acid in a small refiux apparatus for some 30 minutes. After careful 
dilution, 7 c.c. of 20 per cent, sodium hydroxide are added to liberate 
magnesium hydroxide, and the ammonia distilled over in the usual 
way ; this operation requires, as a rule, about 60 minutes. Corrections 
must be made for the ammonia contained in the magnesium chloride, 
and also for that originally present in the urine. 

The Morner-SJoquist method for obtaining from urine filtrates 
which contain all the urea is preferable to the Pilager-G-iiiiilich phospho- 
tungstic acid method. 

It appears probable that the methods described above may be used 
for estimating urea in urine without the previous removal of other 
nitrogenous substances, J. J. B. 

Formalinsnlphuric Acid as a Beagent for Alkaloids. By 
Guet Eeias {Ghem, Gentr.^ 1901, ii, 57 ; from Pharm. Zeit., 1901, 46, 
394— 441). —The author has applied the formalinsulphuric acid test to 
a number of other alkaloids (compare Wirthie, this voL, ii, 363). In 
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addition to morphine, codeine and apomorphine gave the violet colour. 
Narcotine was also coloured distinctly violet; the colour became 
olive-green, and finally yellow. Papaverine, not absolutely pure, 
but giving with sulphuric acid a passing faint violet, assumed a wine- 
red colour which, after some time, became yellow round the edges, and 
then turned first a dirty brownish-red, and afterwards dark orange. 
Tliebeine, narceine, quinine, cinchonine, arecoline, physostigmine, 
pilocarpine, caffeine, cocaine, brucine, strychnine, hyoscine, atropine, 
and vera trine only gave the ordinary reactions. L. de K. 

Assay of Ooca. By William R. Lamab (Amer. J. Pharm., 1901, 
73, 125 — 131). — Twenty-five grams of the powdered leaf are placed 
into a suitable vessel, moistened with 25 c.c. of 2 per cent, solution of 
ammonia, and allowed to macerate for half an hour, the vessel being 
well covered. The mass, which should still have a distinct odour of 
ammonia, is now gradually mixed with 75 c.c. of petroleum, the jar is 
again covered and left for an hour, stirring at intervals of 10 or 15 
minutes. The mass is now transferred to a cylindrical percolator of 
about 500 c.c, capacity, slightly plugged with absorbent cotton. The 
percolation, which should proceed at the rate of 6 or 8 drops per 
minute, is continued until about 450 c.c. of petroleum have been 
collected. The percolate is then transferred to a large separating 
funnel, and shaken for 10 minutes with 25 c.c. of W/IO hydrochloric 
acid. When the two layers have separated, the acid is drawn off, and 
the shaking with acid is twice repeated. The united acid liquids, 
which contain the alkaloids, are shaken in another separator with 
20 c.c. of ether to remove oily and colouring matters ; this is repeated 
in a fresh separator, using 15 c.c. of ether. The purified liquid is 
transferred to a third separator ; to it are added the washings ob- 
tained by shaking the first lot of ether with two portions of 5 c.c. of 
water, and using the same for washing the second lot of ether. 

The aqueous liquid is now rendered slightly alkaline by adding 8 to 

9 c.c. of 2 per cent, ammonia, and then shaken three times in succes- 

sion with respectively 40, 30, and 30 c.c. of ether ; each time the 
aqueous layer is drawn off into a clean separator, the ether is emptied 
into a tared beaker, and the separator is rinsed with ether, which is 
then used for the next extraction. When the ether has evaporated, 
the residue is dried tor 3 hours at 60° and weighed. The alkaloids so 
obtained should be beautifully crystalline in appearance and almost 
colourless. L. be K. 

Assay of Opium. By A. B. Stevens {Fharm. Arck.^ 1901, 4, 
81 — 86). — A modification of the U.S.P. method. Four grams of 
opium powder are mixed in a mortar with T5 grams of calcium oxide and 

10 c.c. of water to a paste ; another 19 c.c. of water are added, and the 
whole stirred frequently for half an hour. After filtering, 15 c.c. of the 
liquid are transferred to a 60 c.c. bottle, 4 c.c. of alcohol and 10 c.c. of 
ether are added, and the mixture is well shaken ; 0*5 gram of ammonium 
chloride is added, and the mixture frequently shaken for half an hour. 

After 12 hours, the ethereal layer is poured into a small funnel, the 
neck of which has been closed with a piece of absorbent cotton. The 
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bottle is rinsed with 10 e.c. of ether, and when this has passed through, 
the contents of the bottle are poured into the funnel. Without trying 
to remove all the crystals from the bottle, this is washed with water 
saturated with morphine until the washings are colourless. When 
the crystals have drained, the funnel is placed in the bottle, the cotton 
is lifted by means of a small glass rod drawn out to a curved point, 
and the crystals are rinsed into the bottle by means of 12 c.c. of W/IO 
sulphuric acid, using the cotton on the end of the rod to detach any 
adhering crystals. The cotton is put into the flask, the stopper in- 
serted, and the whole shaken until the morphine is dissolved. The 
solution is transferred to a 100 c.c. flask, and the bottle and funnel 
washed with water in sufficient quantity to make the acid solution up to 
exactly 100 c.c. Fifty c.c. of this are put into al00c.c.flask,and WagneFs 
reagent is added in small quantities until the precipitate has settled 
and a clear, dark-red solution is obtained, when the whole is diluted to 
the mark. Fifty c.c. of the filtrate (0*5 gram of opium) are now 
decolorised by means of a 10 per cent, solution of sodium thiosulphate, 
and the excess of acid is then titrated with W/IO potassium hydroxide, 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. The number of c.c. of M/IO acid 
consumed by 1 gram of opium multiplied by 3*007 gives the percentage 
of merphine. This result should be corrected by adding 1*12 per 
cent, of morphine lost during the estimation. 

Instead of the titration process being used, the crystals may also be 
dried and weighed, as they may be taken to be practically pure. 

L. DE K. 

Differentiation between Albumins, Syntonins, Albumoses, 
and Peptones of Muscular Tissue. By Biltebyst (/hm. C/im- anal, 
apjd.f 1901, 6, 241 — 243), — ^The author has prepared soluble albumins, 
syntonins, albumoses, and peptone from the muscular tissue of the ox, 
and gives a table showing their different behaviour towards reagents. 

Soluhiliiy in water. Albumins are partly soluble, the others are 
dissolved. ^ohMlity in alcohol of per cent. Only peptone is fairly 
soluble. Action of heat. Albumins only are coagulated. Acetic acid. 
Albumins and syntonins only are precipitated. Hydrochloric acid. 
Albumins and syntonins only are precipitated. Hitric acid. Albumins 
are precipitated, syntonins also, but the precipitate redissolves on heat- 
ing ; albumoses give a slight opalescence disappearing on heating, 
peptone is not precipitated. Fotassium ferrocyanide in the presence of 
acetic ctcid. Albumins and syntonins are precipitated, albumoses give 
a faint turbidity, peptone is not affected. Ammonium sulphate to 
saturation. Albumins, syntonins, and albumoses only are precipitated. 
Biuret reaction. Peptone only gives a rose coloration, also in alcoliolic 
solution. L, DB K, 
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Sensitiveness of the Reactions based on Spectrum Analysis. 
By W. SoHULER (Ann. Phys.^ 931—942). — For the metals in 

the first two groups of Mendeleeff’s system, the sensitiveness of fiame 
and spark reactions diminishes with increasing atomic weight. For 
the salts of a given metal, the sensitiveness diminishes with increasing 
atomic weight from chloride to iodide, and iii the oxy-salts with in- 
creasing number of oxygen atoms. When two metals are present, 
they are mutually affected, but the sensitiveness of a light metal is 
much more diminished than that of a heavy metal. When hydrogen 
chloride or chloroform vapour is mixed with the burning gas, the 
intensity of the flame spectrum of a metal is seriously diminished, the 
effect of chloroform vapour being more marked than that of hydrogen 
chloride (compare Smithells, PIdL Mag.^ 1895, 39, 122). J. 0. P. 

Spectra of Hydrogen, and some of its Compounds. By John 
Trowbridge (PhiL Mag., 1901, [vi], 2, 370 — 379. Compare Abstr., 
1900, ii, 701). — The author’s experiments lead him to the conclusion 
that pure dry hydrogen is an insulator, and that the passage of 
electricity through hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and their gaseous com- 
pounds is conditioned by the water vapour present. The passage of the 
current is electrolytic in character ; for example, when a strong, steady 
current is passed between pure copper electrodes in rarefied hydrogen 
(not perfectly dry), copper is deposited in a lustrous state on the walls 
round the negative electrode, and an olive-green oxide of copper is 
deposited on the walls round the positive electrode. Although the 
author has not obtained the spectra of hydrogen apart from water 
vapour and hydrocarbons, the brilliancy of the light of hydrogen tubes 
diminishes as the dissociation of water vapour proceeds and the 
resistance of the tube increases. J. C. P. 

Spectrum of Cyanogen. By Edward C. C. Baly and H. W. 
Syers (Phil. Mag., 1901, [vi], 2, 386 — 391). — A description of experi- 
ments confirmatory of Smithells’ view (this voL, ii, 366) that the Swan 
spectrum is the spectrum of carbon monoxide. In particular, it has 
been shown that a cyanogen spectrum can be obtaiaed without a trace 
of the carbon spectra, To get the cyanogen in a state of purity, 
the gas obtained by heating mercuric cyanide was frozen by means of 
liquid air, and any non-condensable residue pumped off. The pure 
cyanogen obtained by volatilisation of the frozen mass gave a beauti- 
ful spectrum, with equidistant flutings thi^ough the red and yellow. 
The admission of air or oxygen into the tube was at once followed by 
the appearance of the carbon spectra. The rapid polymerisation of 
the cyanogen under the influence of the discharge was a source of 
trouble, hut this was got over by passing a coiistaut slow stream of the 
gas into the tube. It was further necessary to observe the discharge 
^ end on,’ on account of the deposition of paracyanogen on the walls of 
the tube. J. C. P. 

4f6 
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Luminescence Spectra of the Rare Barths. By E. Baur and 
B. Marc (Ber.^ 1901, 34, 2460 — 2466 ). — The luminescence spectra 
attributed by Muthmann and Eanr (Abstn, 1900, ii, 544) to yttrium, 
gadolinium, and lanthanum, are now shown to be produced by small 
quantities o£ erbium, neodymium, and praseodymium present as im- 
purity. The oxides and salts of yttrium, gadolinium, and lanthanum 
have, when pure, no discontinuous spectrum. The authors have 
recorded all the lines and bands observed for solutions of erbium, 
neodymium, and praseodymium in calcium oxide, yttria, and the 
corresponding sulphates. J. 0. P. 

Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen Iodide : a 
Contribution to the Knowledge of Sensitising Action. By 
Johannes Pinnow (Ber., 1901 , 34 , 2528 — 2543. Compare this voL, 
ii, 368), — When solutions of potassium iodide .and sulphuric acid are 
kept in the dark, the rate of oxidation of the hydrogen iodide, as 
measured by titration with thiosulphate, does not increase pro- 
portionately to the concentration of the sulphuric acid ; when, however, 
the solutions are exposed to sunlight, the amount of iodine liberated 
is proportional to the sulphuric acid, provided the potassium iodide 
concentration is not above 1 gram per litre ; the accelerating influence 
of light is most evident in the more dilute solutions of potassium 
iodide. The liberation of iodine, both in the dark and in the light, is 
about twice as rapid when hydrochloric acid takes the place of sulphuric 
acid. The liberation of iodine from a mixture of potassium iodide and 
phosphoric acid is only slightly accelerated by light. The oxidation 
of a mixture of potassium iodide and sulphuric acid is accelerated, 
generally by quinine, always by acridine, the fluorescence in both 
cases being diminished. Excess of sulphuric acid, however, both 
restores the fluorescence and checks the accelerating influence of the 
sensitiser. J. 0. P. 

The Diazotype Process in Photographic Printing. By 
Arthur G. Green, Charles E. Cross, and Ebward J. Bevan 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 2495). — A correction of ItufE and Stein's views (this 
voL, i, 619) as to the authors' work in the same direction (Abstr., 
1891, 138). W. A. I), 

Determination of the Dielectric Constants of some Sub- 
stances of the Pyridine and Piperidine Series by Drude’s 
Method. By B. Ladenbueg {Beit ElektroGhem.^ 1901, 7, 815—817). 
— The determinations were made by Drude's electrical oscillation 
method, and gave the following values of the dielectric constants at 
22°: — Pyridine, 12*56 ^ a-picoline, 9*46 ; /3-picoline, 10*71^ 2-ethyl 
pyridine, 8*56 ; a-conyrine (2-propylpyridine), 7*36 ; 2- wpropyl pyr- 
idine, 7'68; 2-methyl-5“ethylpyridme, 7*95; 2 : 6-dimethyIpyridiiie, 
7*23 ; 2 : 4 : b-trimethyipyridine, 6*64 ; piperidine, 4*33 ; a-pipecoline, 
3*55 ; cl'coniine, 3*03 ; 2-7sopropylpiperidiiie, 2*95 ; 2:4: G-trimethyl- 
piperidine, 3*06 ; 1-methylpiperidine, 2*90 ; l-ethylpiperidine, 2*49 ; 
l-wopropylpiperidine, 2*26 ; 1 : 2-dimethyIpiperidine, 2*17. 

The introduction of an alkyl group diminishes the dielectric con- 
stant^ the diminution being greatest in the 1-position and least in the 
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4-positioii ; it also increases with the number of carbon atoms in the 
side chain, T. E. 

Electrical Properties of Chromium during Dissolution in 
Acids. By Eberhard Brauer {Zeit. physilcal. Chem.^ 1901^ 38^ 
441 — 486). — The dissolution of ‘active’ chromium is attended by a 
remarkable periodicity in the rate of evolution of hydrogen, whilst 
active chromium also exhibits changes in its electric potential as the 
current produced by a cell of active chromium and platinum immersed 
in acid periodically varies. The author describes apparatus by 
which both these variations can be simultaneously studied ; a cell of 
active and inactive chromium in hydrochloric acid was employed, and 
the variations of hydrogen evolution and of current strength produced 
oscillations of two reflecting mirrors, whereby two permanent records 
■on photographic paper were obtained in juxtaposition. It was found 
that the two variations were intimately connected, perfectly analogous 
curves being obtained for both, although evidence of variations in the 
electrical properties was obtained when the evolution of hydrogen was 
apparently constant. The influence of temperature was studied ; no 
periodicity was observed at 6®, it was very marked at 20®, and an in- 
crease to 31® caused a great increase in the frequency. The effect of 
variation of concentration of the acid was also investigated ; the 
frequency was found to increase with concentration, but to be no longer 
apparent when the acid was too strong. A cell was also employed in 
which a current of the acid was maintained, so that variations of com- 
position at the electrodes were avoided ; in some eases, a sufficiently 
rapid flow of acid caused a cessation of the periodicity. It was found 
that a piece of pure chromium was inactive, but that activity was in- 
duced by rubbing with a piece of cadmium: Slight activity was also 
occasioned by the addition of sulphides or arsenic to the acid, this 
addition having further very great influence on the periodicity of 
active chromium. The author considers that the explanation of these 
phenomena is to be looked for in the variations of E.ILF, associated 
with the different oxidation stages of chromium (Luther, this voL, 
ii, 301. Compare Hittorf, Abstr., 1808, ii, 363 ; 1900, ii, 127 ; 
Ostwald, Abstr., 1900, ii, 730 ; 1901, ii, 24). L. M. J. 

Equilibria at G-as Bieotrodes. By Emil Bose {Zeit, Elehtrochem,^ 
1901, 7, 817 — 821). — The chemical reactions occurring at gas electrodes 
are usually complicaterl by secondary changes. The hydrogen 
electrode is free from these, but chlorine reacts with water thus, 
Clg + HgOlZlHCl -f HOIO, and the flnal E,M.F, of the chlorine electrode 
is not reached until the equilibrium represented by this equation is 
established. The E,M,F, of the oxygen electrode increases gradually 
for days, finally reaching a value which probably corresponds with the 
establishment of the equilibrium The author con- 

siders that it is doubtful whether the peroxide formed is hydrogen 
peroxide, or an isomeric substance, or a higher peroxide. When the 
electrolyte used is sulphuric acid, a small quantity of persiilphuric acid 
must also be produced, and this must be in equilibrium with the hydro- 
gen peroxide and oxygen. T. E. 


46—2 
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Experimental Contribution to the Theory of the Drop 
Electrode. By J. Eerjistein {Z&it. physikal. Ghem,, lOOlj 38, 
200 — 204). — A cell containing two mercury electrodes (one being a 
drop electrode) was connected with a capillary electrometer. The 
movements of the meniscus in the electrometer and the formation and 
fall of the mercury drop in the cell were photogi*aphically recorded on 
the same plate. The current coimesponding with the fall of each drop is 
thereby shown to be produced at the very moment of separation of 
the drop. The meniscus of the electrometer reached its point of 
maximum displacement 0*034 sec. after it h.-jgan to move. The obser- 
vation is interpreted according to Ostwald*s (Abstr., 1888, 886) and 
Paschen’s (Abstr., 1890, 552, 1036) views. . J. 0. P. 

Nomenclature of the Ions. By Tames Walker {Chem. News^ 
1901, 84, 162 — 163), — A system of names is suggested for the 
material of the ions as distinguished from the particles themselves. For 
positive radicles, the termination ‘-ion ’ is added to the stem, and, 
where necessary, a Greek numeral is prefixed to indicate the valency 
of the metal : for example, hydrion (H*), barion (Ba**), monomercur- 
ion (Hg*), triferrion (Fe--*). For negative radicles, the names are 
obtained by substituting ‘ -anion,’ ‘ -osion,’ ‘ -idion,’ for ‘ -ate,’ ‘ -ite,’ 
and ‘ -ide ’ respectively ; for example, hydroxidion (OH'), sulphosion 
(SO/), sulphanion (SO/), carbanion (CO./), chloridion (Cf). Terms 
such as ‘ chlorine ions ’ or ‘ chloridion molecules ’ should be used in 
speaking of the ions as particles, but ‘ chloridion ’ in speaking of the 
substance which constitutes them. J. C. P. 

Influence of the addition of a Salt with one similar Ion on 
the B.M.P. of Electrolytic Cells. A Contribution to the Know- 
ledge of the Behaviour of Strong Electrolytes. By Otto 
Sackur {ZeiL phyaikal. Gliem,^ 1901, 38, 129 — 162). — The equation 
given by Abegg and Bose (Abstr., 1900, ii, 127) for the influence of 
the addition of a salt with one similar ion on the E.M.F, of electro- 
lytic cells has been arrived at thermodynamically by the author. In 
an expei'imental investigation of the subject, he has measured the 
E.M.F, of the cells 


AgAgOi 


KCl = Ci 1 

KN 03 = 7 

TTj TTg 


AgClAgandAgAgCl | ~ | AgCIAg 

'■3 '^4 '”■5 


By adding the F.M.F. of these two cells, the potential difference, 
is found, for TTj + TTg -h TT^ -b = 0, and TTg is negligible, the rates of 
migration of the potassium and chlorine ions being almost equal. The 
values thus obtained for agree excellently with those calculated by 
the equation — R7JI^.{u — where hi and 

are the conductivities of the lithium salt solutions. An excellent 
agreement with theory is also obtained when hydrochloric acid and 
nitric acid take the place of lithium chloride and lithium nitrate in this 
system. 

On the basis of the law of mas^’. action, with the help of the E,M.F, 
of the potassium salt cell described above and the conductivities of 
the two solutions, the degree of dissociation in the mixed potassium 
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claloride and nitrate solution has been calculated. The results lead to 
the conclusion either that the law of mass action is invalid for strong- 
electrolytes, or that the ionic velocities alter with the concentration 
(compare Jahn, Abstr., 1900, ii, 522, 707 ; this voL, ii, 299, 491). 
Conductivity measurements in mixed solutions show the inadequacy of 
Jahn’s view that the deviations of strong electrolytes from the law of 
mass action are due to the increase with concentration of the ionic 
velocities (compare also Arrhenius, this voL, ii, 144, 435 ; ISTernst, 
this voL, ii, 370 ; Lehfeldt, this vol., ii, 433 * Sand, this vol., ii, 303). 

J. C. P. 

Electrolytic Reduction of Nitrites. By Bee Sulee {Zeit. Eleh- 
trochem,^ 1901, 7, 831 — 842 and 847—855). — The analytical methods 
used for the determination of hydroxylamine, ammonia, and nitrite in 
presence of each other are fully described. Hydroxylamine is deter- 
mined by boiling wifeh Fehling’s solution, the reaction being 
2 NH 2 *OH + 40uO = N 20 + 2 Cu 2 O'P 3 H 5 >O. Ammonia is determined 
by distillation in the usual way, copper sulphate being added to the 
alkaline liquid in order to destroy hydroxylamine. Nitrite is deter- 
mined by distilling the solution with sodium hydroxide and ferrous 
sulphate, the nitrites and hydroxylamine being reduced by this treat- 
ment to ammonia. 

In the electrolytic experiments, a solution of potassium nitrite was 
placed in a porous cell containing a cathode of zinc, the anode was of 
platinum immersed in a concentrated solution of sodium or potassium 
carbonate. The mean results obtained are as follows : 

{a) Cathodic current density, 0'02 ampere per sq. cm. Tempera- 
ture, 14—17° 


Concentration 

Current efficiency (per cent.). 

of cathode solution. 

NHs'OH. 

NHg. 

5 per cent. 

54-3 

32'5 

10 „ 

21-0 

54*2 

15 

6-6 

75*5 

25 „ 

2-0 

75*4 

{h) Temperature, 14 — 25°. 

Concentration, 5 per cent. 

Current density 

Giirrent efficiency (per cent,). 

at cathode. 


NHg. 

0'02 

54*3 

32*5 

0*05 

33T 

13*8 

0-1 

27*6 

10-3 

(c) Concentration, 6 per cent, potassium nitrite ; 

current density at 

cathode, 0‘02 ampere per sq. 

cm. 



Current efficiency (per cent. ). 

Temperature. 

NHo-OH. 

NH 3 . 

0 — 2 ° 

59.5-_>60 

31—35 
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[Biectrocliemical Beduction.] By Fritz Haber {J. pr. Ohem.^ 
1901, [ii], 64, 289 — 293). — Polemical: a reply to Binz (tliis voL, 
i, 593). ■ K. J. P. 0. 

Detemiiiiation of the Constitution of Complex Salts by 
Electrolytic Transference. By E. Bieger {Zeit. MkUrochem,, 
1901,7,863 — 868 and 871 — 876). — The author has made determinations 
of the electrolytic transference of the ions of the following salts : 
potassium, copper sulphate, potassium silver iodide, potassium mer- 
curic iodide, potassium mercuric cyanide, potassium zinc cyanide, 
potassium cadmium cyanide, potassium ferrous and* ferric oxalates. 
In all of them, the metal migrates towards the anode, although only 
partially in the case of the first-named salt. The presence of complex 
anions, indicated by this behaviour, is confirmed by the small con- 
ductivity of the solutions, which is always less than the sum of the 
conductivities of the constituents. T. E. 

Constitution of Inorganic Compounds. By Alfred Werner 
and Ch. Herty {Zeit. physikaL Cliem,, 1901, 38, 331— 352).— The 
authors uphold the views previously expressed (Abstr., 1897, ii, 100) 
against the objections raised by Petersen (Abstr., 1897, ii, 302). 
They maintain that the number of ions into which the metal-amrnonia 
(and similar) compounds are dissociated can be ascertained from the 
electrical conductivity. The compounds examined by Petersen all 
undergo change when in contact with water, and the conductivities 
found by him are throughout too high. The electrical conductivities 
of several ethyienediamine-cobalt salts have been determined and 
compared with those of the corresponding ammonio-salts, and it has 
been found that by the substitution of ethylenediamine for ammonia 
the molecular conductivity is diminished. It was noticed that many 
of these compounds were considerably decomposed in the conductivity 
cell, and this was found to be due to the platinum sponge on the 
electrodes, which causes decomposition with evolution, of gas and 
increase of molecular conductivity with the time. This has been 
observed wuth oxalotetramminocobalt bromine, dithiocyanodiethyl- 
enediamminocobalt nitrate, and the corresponding dmothiocyano- 
salt. 

In the case of those salts with complex ions which suffer hydration 
in aqueous solution, the conductivity increases with the time. From 
the conductivity of the solution immediately after preparation, the 
number of ions into which it dissociates can be inferred, and the 
result so obtained can be confirmed by determination of the lowering 
of the freezing point. If the solution be kept at 0^^, the conductivity 
remains constant for a considerable time. In this way, it is shown 
that the following salts dissociate, giving two ions : 1 : 6-dichloro- 
diethylenedianiine-cobalt chloride (green), the same 1 ; 2-salt (violet), 
and the corresponding nitrates. 

The results obtained with the non-conducting salts are not in agree- 
ment with those found by Petersen. The fresh solutions have a very 
small conductivity, which increases with the time, but from the initial 
low value it is to be concluded that in the undecomposed state these 
salts do not dissociate. This has been experimentally proved for 
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CIS- and i?ra?z5"<iiciilorodiamminoplatiniim (platosemidiamminochloride 
and platosamminochloride), c?Vdichloropropyienediamminoplatinuoij 
m-dicbloroethylenediamminoplatimim, and cis- and ^rcms-tetrachloro- 
diamminoplatinum (platinisemidiamminochloride and platinammino- 
cliloride) . 

Ey deternaining the depression of the freezing point, it has been 
proved that hexamminocobalt chloride gives 4 ions, nitropentanimino- 
cobalt chloride gives 3 ions, nitroaquotetramminocobalt chloride gives 
3 ions, and dinitrotetramminocobalt chloride gives 2 ions. J. McO. 

Law of Physico-cliemical Processes. By Gilbert hT. Lewis 
{ZeiL physikcd. Chem.^ 1901, 38, 205 — 226). — A thermodynamical 
paper, largely unsuitable for abstraction. The tendency of each 
particle of a phase to pass over into another phase (see this voL, ii, 10) 
is termed ^fugacity,’and the scope and bearing of the latter are fully dealt 
with. On the basis of thermodynamical lawsj a general equation is 
deduced, involving the ^ fugacity/ and embracing every possible change 
of state of a simple substance. • J. 0. P. 

A Property of Monatomic Gases. By Daniel Berthe lot 
(/. Physique^ 1901, 10, 611 — 614). — It follows directly from van der 
Waals’ equation that at the critical temperature Sj3FoVo^PTc. The 
equation, however, assumes incompressibility of the molecules them- 
selves, and the ratio RTqIFcV^i^^ in all cases hitherto examined greater 
than 8/3, and higher for more complex than for simpler molecules. In 
the case of argon, a monatomic gas, Pc = b2*8 atmospheres, 155'6° 
(absolute), and although the critical density is not known, it may be 
calculated approximately, the value being probably between 0*434 and 
0*448. Prom these values, the ratio i?2o/PoFc = 2*62 to 2*71, a result 
in good accord with the theoretical value, L. M. J. 

Eeoiprocal Salt Pairs. III. Melting Points of Reciprocal Salt 
Pairs; the Preparation for Analysis and the Synthesis of 
Minerals by Double Decomposition. By "Wilhelm Meyerhopfer 
{Zeit. phijsikctL Chem., 1901, 38, 307 — 325. Compare Abstr., 1896, ii, 
414; 1899, ii, 410 ; 1900, ii, 198). — In the discussion of the melting 
point of reciprocal salt pairs, it is shown that both the stable and the 
metastable pairs can give either three congruent, or on© congruent and 
one incongruent product, according as the salt pair remains unchanged, 
or deposits a third salt on fusion. If on melting no metastable con- 
dition occurs, the stable salt pair can be distinguished from the 
metastable pair by varying the proportions ; in the case of congruent 
melting, the stable pair has only one melting point, but the metastable 
pair has three, according to the proportions, whilst in the case of 
incongruent meltiiig,'<the stable pair has again only one melting point, 
but the metastable pair has two. These relationships are illustrated 
by the salt pair NaB^-^KOi. A molecular mixture of these melts 
at a certain temperature until the sodium bromide is com- 

pletely fused ; the temperature then rises until the saturation point 
of potassium chloride in fused sodium bromide is reached. Addition 
of sodium bromide or potassium chloride does not change the melting 
point, but causes more distinct or less distinct fusion at the temperature 
Tq on account of the larger or smaller proportion of fused substance 
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to tliat wRicli remains solid. On addition of one of the other salts^ 
sodium chloride or potassium bromide, the melting point is lowered to 1\ 
or Ig. A mixture of sodium chloride and potassium bromide in 
molecular proportion likewise melts at because it is completely 
transformed into a mixture of sodium bromide and potassium chloride. 
On addition of sodium chloride or potassium bromide, the melting 
point is lowered to 1\ or addition of either of the other salts, 

sodium bromide or potassium chloride, causes no change of melting 
point. The stable salt pair (ISTaBr + KOl) has only one melting point 
(1 q), but the metastable pair (NaOl-hKBr) has three 
according to the proportion of each constituent. 

Experiments on the fusion of mixtures of barium carbonate and 
potassium sulphate, and of barium sulphate and potassium carbonate 
prove that the former is the stable salt pair. The fused mixture 
deposits very little, if any, barium sulphate on cooling, but on treat- 
ment with water, i^eaction may take place so as to produce this. 
The amount of barium found in the residue as carbonate amounted to 
90 to 95 per cent., no matter whether barium carbonate was fused with 
potassium sulphate, or barium sulphate with potassium carbonate, and 
the method was such as to give always too low results for this. The 
rate of cooling appears to have a slight influence on the amount of 
carbonate found. 

The preparation of minerals for analysis, and the pyrochemical 
synthesis of minerals by double decomposition, are simply cases of 
converting a metastable salt pair into a stable pair. J. McC. 

Observations on the Boiling Points of some Organic Liquids. 
By G-. G. Longinescu {Ann. 8ci, Univ, Jassy ^ 1901, 1, 359 — 371). — ^The 
additive property of the boiling point may be considered as due to the 
number of atoms in the molecule, and to the number of molecules 
in unit volume. Its constitutive character depends on the nature of 
the elements in the compound, the more or less complex arrangement 
of the molecules, and the arrangement of the atoms in the molecule. 
The author compares the ratio of the boiling points (absolute scale) 
of organic liquids with the ratio of the molecular weights and that 
of the densities. Eor compounds of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen 
having the same number of atoms in the molecule, T/T' ~ AljM' 
{T and M being the boiling point and molecular weight of the 
compounds). In these cases, therefore, the boiling point is pro- 
portional to the molecular weight. 

Comparing the ratios for similar substances containing different 
numbers of atoms in the molecule, it is found that TjT = J///M'. 
ij njn' (n and 7i being the number of atoms in the molecule). 

A comparison of compounds, containing, besides carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, also nitrogen, sulphur, silicon, boron, bismuth, or mercury, 
proves that the same regularities obtain. 

Association of molecules may give rise to an abnormally high boiling 
point, for the liquid may be regarded as being composed of simple 
molecules in which double molecules are dissolved, and in this way 
the boiling point is raised. On this ground, the irregularities in the 
first terms of a series of alcohols, ethers, or esters can be accounted 
for. J. McO. 
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Vapour Tensions of Mixtures of Ether and Chloroform. By 
Ph. Kohnstamm and B. M. van Dalfsen {Ptoc. K. Akad. Wetemch. 
Amsterdam, 1901 , 4 , 156 — 159. Compare Kolinstamm, this voL, ii, 
145). — The vapour pressure curve of mixtures of ether and chloro- 
form at 33*25° has a minimum close to the border, and seems to 
have also a point of inflexion. The results are at variance either 
with van der Waals' theory, or with the Galitzin-Berthelot rule. 

J. 0. P, 

Vapour Pressures of Ternary Mixtures. By Frans A. H. 
ScHREiN EM AKERS {Zeit. pJiysikal. Cliem,, 1901, 38, 227 — 255). — A con- 
tinuation of the author’s previous work (this voL, ii, 146, 224, 305, 
372, 436). In the present paper, the case of a ternary mixture with 
three possible liquid phases is treated theoretically ; the system water 
— ether — succinonitrile fulflls these conditions, and has already been 
experimentally investigated by the author (Abstr., 1898, ii, 329). 

The influence of foreign substances on the vapour pressure or boiling 
point of binary mixtures (homogeneous and non-homogeneous) is also 
discussed (compare this vol., ii, 445). The addition of a third sub- 
stance may raise or lower the boiling point of a homogeneous binary 
mixture according to the nature of its components ; where, however, 
the mixture has itself a maximum or minimum boiling point, it behaves 
like a pure solvent. J. 0. P. 

Calculation of the Pleat of Volatilisation and Heat of 
Fusion of some Elements. By Egbert be Forcrand (Gompt 
rend., 1901, 133, 513 — 515). — From the general formula already 
referred to (this voL, ii, 594), the heat of volatilisation of certain 
elements can be calculated, although it has not yet been directly 
determined. The latent heat of vaporisation of phosphorus, for 
example, is 4200 cal. It follows that P (gas) +311 (gas) ^PHg 
(gas) develops +9100 cal., and 2P (gas) +50 (gas) ~P 205 develops 
372200 cal 

In the case of arsenic, the molecular weight is not so definitely 
known as in the case of phosphorus, but assuming the molecule at its 
boiling point to be As^, the heat of vaporisation is 5138 cal., and 
hence As (gas) +3H (gas) ^AsHg (gas) develops -39060 cal. 

In the case of selenium, assuming that the molecule is at its 
boiling point, the latent heat of volatilisation is 14595 cal. Be (gas) 
+ 2H (gas) = Sell 2 (gas) develops —4805 cal., but if the constitution of 
the selenium molecule changes with the temperature, the heat of forma- 
tion of the hydride may become positive. 0, H. B. 

Thermochemistry of very Dilute Solutions. By H. yon 
Steinwehr {ZeiL physihaL Ghem., 1901, 38, 185 — 199). — The most 
delicate thermometers being useless in calorimetric work where the 
temperature change is of the order 0*01°, the author has worked out 
a differential method, involving the employment of thermo-couples. 
The reaction to be studied takes place in one of two glass vessels, 
isolated from each other, and protected fi*om external variations of 
temperature. If the heat effect of the reaction is positive, the 
temperature of the solution in the other calorimeter is simultaneously 
raised by means of a glow lamp ; if the heat effect is negative, the 
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glow lamp is put in the same vessel, so that there is practically no 
change of temperature. The glow lamp has been successfully employed 
as a means of supplying a definite quantity of energy. The method 
avoids disturbing temperature changes before and after the reaction^ 
and permits the determination of temperature differences amounting 
to a few ten "thousand bhs of a degree and upwards. The heats of 
dilution of sulphuric and hydrochloric acids have been determined, 
also the heats of neutralisation of hydrochloric acid with sodium and 
barium hydroxides, the numbers obtained for the latter agreeing well 
with Thomsen^ s values. In particular, the author has determined the 
heats of dissociation for a number of electrolytes by adding a small 
quantity of a strong acid (hydrochloric) to a dilute solution of the sodium 
salt of a weak acid. This produces a certain quantity of undissociated 
weak acid, and the heat change, less the heat of dilution of the strong 
acid, is a measure of the heat of dissociation of the weak acid. 
Amongst others, the following heats of dissociation are recorded : — 
formic acid, —366 cal. at 13 acetic acid, —304 cal. at 
dichloroacetic acid, +1713 cal. at 17*2°; butyric acid, +277 cal. at 
15*5° ; benzoic acid, —495 cal. at 13-5°; salicylic acid, —1317 cal. at 
13*45° ; hydrocyanic acid, -11100 cal. at 15°; phenol, -5940 cal. at 
14*6° ; hydrofluoric acid, + 3006 cal. at 1 9*5° ; tartaric acid (first stage of 
dissociation), - 863 cal. at 15°. Many of the values differ considerably 
from those given by Arrhenius. The variation of the heat of dis- 
sociation with temperature for bufeyric, benzoic, and salicylic acids as 
found by the author agrees with the results of Arrhenius and of 
Euler (compare Arrhenius, Abstr., 1889, 1044; 1892, 931 ; Peter- 
sen, Abstr., 1893, ii, 259 ; Euler, Abstr., 1897, ii, 88). J. 0. P. 

Relations between Solubility and Heat of Solution. By 
Adolfo Campetti {Atti Real. Accad, Lince% 1901, [v], 10, ii, 
99 — 102). — From the relation arrived at by van^t Hoff from a study 
of the influence of temperature on chemical equilibrium, namely, 
q~ -- RT^ {dlog^KjdT)^ T being the absolute temperature, E the 
constant of the gas equation, K the equilibrium . constant of the 
action considered, and g' the amount of heat evolved by a gram-moL of 
substance when no external work is done, the author derives the 
equation; -4*58 (iog.A"^ - log.Ai)^\l 2 /(^ 2 ~ where and 

JTg are the values of the equilibrium constant at the temperatures 
and This equation caxi be applied to determine the quantity of 
heat evolved or absorbed by the solution of a substance in a solvent, 
when the concentrations and of the saturated solutions at T-^ and 
are known, and being then represented by and respec- 

tively. For this relation to hold, it is necessary that the dissolved 
substances shall not be dissociated, and the author has applied it to 
carbamide and to mannitol. The following table gives for carbamide 
the number of grams y? which dissolve in 100 grams of water at d 
being the density of the solution. 


t. 

2?. 

d. 

9*85° 

84-97 

M32 

14*92 

96*46 

1*141 

19*92 

108*17 

1*151 
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. ■ For the heat of solution, the mean values obtained were : - 3645 

cal. between 10 ° and 15°, 'and —3566 cal. between 15° and 20 °, the 
corresponding numbers calculated from the formula being —2363 cal. 
between 10 ° and 15°, and -1752 cal, between 15° and 20 ° If, in- 
stead of the true concentration, c be taken to represent the number of 
grams of substance present to every 100 of water in a saturated solution, 
the numbers agree better, being — 4046 and — 3833 cal. respectively. 

Ill the case of mannitol, tlie numbers obtained were : 

t 1?. d. 

10*00° 13*94 1*044 

15*01 16*18 1*050 

20*02 18*98 1*057 

- 5004 cal. between 10° and 15°, and —5012 cal. between 15° 
and 20°, the calculated values being -4380 cal. and - 4731 cal. ; 
whilst if c represent grams of substance per 100 of water, — 4788 
cal. and -5342 cal. for the ranges of temperature 10 — 15° and 
15—20° respectively. 

Remembering that a small error in the ratio cjc^ makes a relatively 
great difference in the value of it is seen that from the formula 
given the heat of solution can be calculated with fair approximation 
from the variation of solubility, c being taken to represent the number 
of grams of substance added to a constant weight of the solvent to 
give a saturated solution. T. H. P. 

Temperature Coefficient of the Susceptibility of some Salt 
Solutions of the Iron Group, particulaiiy of Ferric Chloride. 
By Hugo Mosler (Ann, Phys., 1901, [iv], 6, 84—95). — The tempera- 
ture coefficient of susceptibility has been determined by Wiedemann’s 
method for solutions of ferric chloride and nitrate, cobalt nitrate, and 
manganese and nickel sulphates. In the case of ferric chloride there 
is a maximum value of the coefficient, corresponding with the concen- 
tration 33 per cent. The results in general agree well with those of 
Jager and Sleyer (Sitzungsher. K, Akad. TFm. Wmi, 1897, 106, 594). 

J, C. P. 

Remarkable Phenomena in the Neighbourhood of the 
Critical Point of partially Miscible Liquids. By Jacob Fribd- 
LANBEK physikcd, Chem,^ 1901, 38, 385 — 440). — In the case of 

two partially miscible liquids, it is observed that just before complete 
homogeneity an opalescence is seen, and this phenomenon, together with 
the physical properties of the liquid solutions near the critical point, was 
investigated, chiefly in the case of taobutyric acid and water. The 
temperatures of complete miscibility for mixtures varying to the extent 
of about 9 per cent, on each side of the critical mixture were determined 
to about 0*01° It was found that mixtures in the neighbourhood of 
the critical point exhibited no alteration of volume, conductivity, or 
internal friction on standing for 24 hours, they are hence in a stable 
condition, which is determined solely by temperature and composition. 
The opalescence also does not exhibit a time alteration, and in this 
respect differs from that produced in water by the addition of a solu- 
tion of resin, when the opalescence decreases on standing. The 
internal friction was determined for various solutions at different 
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temperatures, and it was found that tlie temperature coefficient of the 
friction attained a maximum in the case of the liquid of the critical 
composition, this maximum being most marked near the critical tem- 
perature. Similar results wei'e also obtained for other liquid mixtures, 
namely, phenol-water, and benzene-water-acetio acid. Analogous results 
were also found for the opalescence, which increases greatly as the 
liquid approaches the critical mixture. The coefficient of expansion, the 
conductivity, and the refractive index do not, however, show any 
marked variation when the critical state is approached, the refrac- 
tive index being in good accord with that calculated additively. The 
author considers the cause of the opalescence to be, most probably, the 
separation of the liquid into minute drops, which differ, however, from 
ordinary suspensions, inasmuch as being of almost similar composition 
there is no distinct surface of separation. L. M. J. 

The Equation of Condition and the Theory of Cyclic Motion. 
By doHAXNEs D. VAH 3DER Waals physikal. Chem., 1901, 38, 

257 — 288). — A mathematical paper, in which it is shown that a and h 
in the equation + 6) = are constant for varying tem- 

perature and pressure only for monatomic gases. From Helmholtz's 
theory of cyclic motion, the variation of a and h with temperature and 
pressure for di- and poly-atomic molecules is deduced, and it is proved 
that the value of h varies with the pressure. The ratio of the specific 
heats, OpIGvi for diatomic molecules is 1*4, for triatomic molecules 
i'2867. J. McO, 

Thermal Properties of fsoPentane compared with those 
of Normal Pentane. By J. Bose-Innes and Sydney Young {FMl. 
Mag,, 1901, [vi], 2, 208 — 210. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 587). — If 
lil^—pivhe ‘the departure fi*om Boyle's law' for ^>op©ntane, and 
ET’-pnV that for normal pentane at the same temperature and volume, 
it is found that ET -piV — X{ET~-pr,v), where X is a constant. Thus, 
when X = 0‘9463 {according to the experimental data near the critical 
point of normal pentane), and when the values of piV, as calculated for 
the isotliermals 280°, 240°, 200°, 160°, and 120°, from the data for 
normal pentane, are plotted against the resulting curves agree 
very well with those obtained directly from experiment. J. C. P, 

Isobaric Aqueous Solutions. By J. A. Groshans (E'eit 
physikal, Ohem,, 1901, 38, 163 — 174), — An application of the author's 
theory of ‘ density numbers ' (Bensitatszahlen). Isobaric solutions are 
obtained by taking two salts of the same ‘ density number,' and dis- 
solving a molecule of each in equal quantities of water. According to the 
author, such solutions are of equal density. d. C. P. 

Specific Volume of Liquids at Infinite Pressure. By Stefano 
Pagliani {Atti Eeal. Accad. Lincei, 1901, [v], 10, ii, 69 — 74). — From 
the equation of van der Waals, reduced to its simplest form for the 
case of a rarefied gas, Tumlirz {Sitzungsher, K, Ahad. Wiss, Wun, 1900, 
109, 837 — 848) deduced the relations : 

(1) l/^;.(3r/S^;!)Y=== 12*225m(??“ 

and 

( 2 ) (vj^-Vn)-12-225m(pn'-Pi)(^i-ci)/T.(m-a), 
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V being the volume in c.c. of a kilogram of the gas, m its molecular 
weight, p the pressure in atmospheres, Vp Vn the specific volumes 
corresponding with the pressures p-^ and a-nd a the constant of van 
der Waals^ equation. Expression (1) gives the coefficient of compres- 
sibility of the liquid, whilst the constant a is obtained from (2). The 
values calculated from these equations for the compressibilities of a 
number of liquids do not show good agreement with the values experi- 
mentally obtained by several observers, and the author considers the 
deviations to be due to the fact that a varies with the temperature. 
The author has calculated the values of a at various temperatures for 
a number of liquids, and finds that in general it tends to increase as 
the tempei'ature is raised, except in the case of ethyl ether, where a 
decrease occurs; with this ether, too, the I'atio of the coefficient of 
compressibility at 100^ to that at 0° is more than 3, whilst with the 
other liquids examined it is always below 2. In the following table, 
the values of a are given, together with the number of atoms in the 
molecule, and nm the product of mol. weight with the constant a : 


n. a. ma. 

Mercury 1 0*00006798 0*013595 

Water 3 0*00074573 0*013423 

Carbon disulphide 3 0*00064052 0*048680 

Ethyl alcohol 9 0*0009970 0*045862 

Propyl „ 12 0*0010199 0*061194 

isoButjl „ 15 0*0010429 0*077175 

Amyl „ 18 0*0010517 0*092550 

Ethyl ether 15 0*0011025 0*081590 

Benzene 12 0*0009593 0*074825 

Toluene 15 0*0009865 0*090758 

Xylene 18 0*0010061 0*106647 

Cymene 24 0*0010240 0 137216 


Ei“om these numbers, it is seen that, in general, the minimum 
specific volume a., assumed by a liquid under infinitely great pressure, 
increases with the complexity of the molecule. Further, the values of 
the product ma which are proportional to the molecular volumes, and 
hence also the values of ^ma, proportional to the diameters of the 
molecules, stand in relation with the molecular complexity. 

T. H. P. 

Relationship of Viscosity of Liquids to Temperature and 
Chemical Constitution. By Alexius Batschinski {Chem. GmU\^ 
1901, ii, 450 — 451; ixom BulL jSoc. /mp, Ifaturalistes i/oscow, 1901, 
1 — 101). — The relationship of viscosity to temperature has been 
investigated for a large number of liquids. Bromine, nitric oxide, 10 
aliphatic hydrocarbons, and 6 ethers behaved in accordance with the 
general law that the viscosity is inversely proportional to the cube of 
the absolute temperature. Of 30 halogen derivatives, 6 nitro-deriva- 
tives, 5 sulphur compounds, and 10 aldehydes and ketones, only 20, 1, 3, 
and 5 of each class respectively gave the calculated results. Abnormal 
data were also obtained in the case of anhydrides, acids, and alcohols, 
and of water below its boiling point. Thirteen aromatic compounds were 
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examinedy but only 5 found to agree approximately wit-ii the law. 
Some esters belu-wed normally at the ordinary, but others only at a 
higher, temperature ; 38 were examined. E. W. W. 

Invisible Liquid Layers and Surface Tension of Liquid 
Precipitates in the case of Precipitated Membranes, Cells, 
Colloids, and Jellies. Ey Georg Quincke [Sitzungsher , K, Alml. 
Ifiss. Berlm, 1901, 858 — 874). — A detailed record of the phenomena 
observed when precipitates such as copper ferrocyanide and colloids 
such as silicic acid or ferric hydroxide separate from an aqueous solu- 
tion. These phenomena are discussed especially in their relation to 
the surface tension between the two phases. J. C. P. 

Experimental Determination of the Surface Tension of 
Liquid Air. By Leo Grunmacii (Siizungsher. K. Ahad. ff/ss. Berlin, 
1901, 914 — 918). — By a method previously described {Ann, Fltys., 1900, 
[iv], 3, 660), the surface tension of samples of liquid air containing 
from 49 ’9 to 76*7 per cent, of oxygen is found to lie between 11 '6 1 
and 12 ’63 dyne/cm. [For the relative surface tensions of liquid 
hydrogen, liquid air, and water, compare Dewar, this voh, ii, 597.] 

J. 0. P. 

Diffusion of Hydrogen through Palladium. By Adolf Win- 
KELMANN {Ann. Fliys,, 1901, [iv], 6, 104 — 115). — A palladium tube 
containing hydrogen and raised to a high temperature was connected 
with a manometer, and the process of di:ffusion followed by observing 
the fall of pressure. The quantity of gas which diffuses through the 
palladium does not diminish proportionally to the pressure. On the 
supposition (I) that the hydrogen dissociates, (2) that the quantity of 
gas diffusing is proportional to the pressure of the dissociated molecules, 
an expression is obtained which gives fairly accurately the relation 
between the pressure in the apparatus and the quantity of gas diffusing. 
It is therefore probable that the atoms of hydrogen, not the molecules, 
pass through palladium at high temperatures (compare Hoitsema, 
Abstr., 1895, ii, 388). J, C. P. 

The use of Reed Tubes for Dialysis. By P. Philippson {Beitr. 
chem. Physiol. Path,, 1901, 1, 80 — 82). — Certain tubular membx^anes 
of the reed Phragmitis commtmis have been recommended for the 
filti’ation of bacterial cultures. They are composed of nearly pure 
cellulose, and lend themselves very well for the separation of colloids 
and crystalloids, especially when dealing with small quantities of 
material. Dialysis is stated to occur moi^e rapidly than with parcli- 
ment paper. W. D. H. 

Chemical Equilibria. By Octave Boudouard {Ann. Clmn. Phys., 
1901, [vii], 24, 5 — 85). — A resume of earlier papers (compare Abstr., 
1899, ii, 287, 365, 417, 595, 596 ; 1900, ii, 199 ; this vol, ii, 383) con- 
taining a full discussion of the reversible action 2CO CO^ 4- C and 
its bearing on certain metallurgical processes. The pi*esence of finely 
divided solids (amorphous carbon, pumice impregnated with xnetaliic 
oxides, &c.) increases the velocity of the direct reaction without modi- 
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fying the proportions of the gaseous reagents in the final system when 
equilibrium is attained. T. M. 

SimnltaneoTis Action of Hydrochloric Acid on Sucrose 
and Methyl Acetate. By Victor Henri and Larguier des Bancels 
{Gompt rend. Soc. Biol.^ 1901, 53, 784—786). — The velocities of the 
inversion of sucrose and of the hydrolysis of methyl acetate by hydro- 
chloric acid were determined (1) when proceeding independently, (2) 
when proceeding simultaneously in the same solution. Wj5 hydro- 
chloric acid was used, the temperature was 29°, and the velocities 
were determined by the polaxdmeter and measurement of the acidity. 
The results showed (1) that the velocity of inversion of the sucrose 
was not affected by the presence of the methyl acetate ; (2) the 
velocity of decomposition of the methyl acetate was slightly greater 
when sucro&e was present. L. M. J, 

[Note. — These results are not in accord with those of Coppadoim (this 
vol, ii, 644), who found the] velocity of inversion of sucrose to be 
diminished by the presence of methyl acetate. — L.M. J.] 

Polymolecular Chemical Transformations. By A. ScntlKAREFF 
(Zeit, pli^sikal. Chem., 1901, 38^ 353 — 368). — The speed of the reaction 
between a ferric salt (chromic acid, or nitrous acid) and an iodide 
was determined by ascertaining the time which elapsed between mixing 
these along with a known quantity of thiosulphate to which starch had 
been added, and the point when the mixture suddenly became blue. 
Prom determinations at different concentrations, the number of mole- 
cules which take part in the reaction could be calculated. The re- 
action between ferric salts and metallic iodides is unimoleculai* for the 
iron salt and bimolecular for the iodide. The number obtained for 
ferric chloride is ITl, for sodium, potassium, calcium, and strontium 
iodides it is 1‘7 — T8. Por ferric sulphate, the number is always less 
than 1 (0*6, 0*8), a result which is possibly due to progressive hydro- 
lysis of the salt. Por calcium, strontium, and zinc iodides, the number 
is 1*7 when the reaction is with ferric chloride, and 2 when it is with 
ferric sulphate. 

In the interaction of chromic acid and iodides, the acid takes part 
with one molecule. Strontium and calcium iodides act unimoleciilarly ; 
for sodium iodide, the number is 1*2 — 1*3. 

The reaction between nitrous acid and metallic iodides is polymole- 
cular. The same number (1*6) of sodium iodide and calcium iodide 
molecules take part in the reaction. 

The author believes that the I'esults can be explained by assuming 
that the iodides are completely dissociated, and the reaction consists of 
the de-ionisation of the iodine ions. ' J. McC. 

Theory of Solutions. By Walther Nernst {Zeit physihal. 
Chem.^ 1901, 38, 487 — 500). — A H$uMe of previously published 
mathematical deductions regarding solutions. An expression for the 
vapour pressure is first obtained, fi’om which the' values for the cryo- 
scopic 'depression, solubility, electromotive force, and heat of dilution 
are obtained. A brief reply to Arrhenius (this voL, ii, 144) is added, 
in which it is pointed out that although he takes exception to the 
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assumption of the validity of the gaseous laws in solution, yet lie him.™ 
self tacitly makes the same assumption by the calculation of dissociation 
from the cryoscopic depressions. L. M. J. 

Physical Properties of Albuminous Micelles. By Swigel 
P osTERNAK (iinw. InsL Pasi5ewr, 1901, 15, 570 — 592).— A continuation 
of previous papers (this voL, ii, 231 and 544). The phenomena of the 
coagulation and the whole question of physical properties of proteids 
are discussed at length. " E-. H. P. 

Short Methods of Chemical Calculation. By Joseph W. 
PaciiAiiDS (Cheni. Gentr., 1901, ii, 724 — 725 j h'om J. FrcmMin 
1901, 162, 109 — 112). — The volume of gas formed in any reaction 
may be calculated by expressing the relative weights of the substances 
taking part in kilograms, and assuming each molecule of gas liberated 
to occupy 22’22 cb.m. The weight of carbon, hydrogen, or oxygen 
contained in 1 cb.m, of any gas is equal to 0*54, 0-045 and 0*72 kilo- 
gram respectively, for each atom of the given element pre*ent in the 
molecule. E. W. W. 

A New Laboratory Barometer with Automatic Zero 
Adjustment. By Benedikt Woringer {ZeiL physihcd. Chem., 1901, 
38, 326 — 330). — The level of the mercury in the reservoir of the 
barometer is kept constant by inserting into the side of the containing 
vessel a tube of 1 to 2 mm. bore, bent down so that the point just touches 
the surface of the mercury. This tube is connected with a lower 
reservoir, from which mercury can be blown up into the higher one. 
On I’eleasing the pressure, the mei’cury siphons back until, by the 
sinking of the level in the upper reservoir, the thread is broken. It is 
claimed that by this arrangement the level is adjusted to the same 
position by every operation to within 0*02 mm. A form of vernier 
for barometers and manometers is also described. J. MoO. 
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The Two Iodine Monochlorides. By Giuseppe Obdo (Aui 
Real, Acmd. Lincei^ 1901, [v], 10, ii, 54 — 58; Gazzetta^ 1901, 31, ii, 
146 — 151). — In order to determine the nature of the isomerism of the 
two iodine monochlorides, the author has studied their behaviour in 
freezing phosphorus oxychloride. The a-modification, which is obtained 
by the interaction of the calculated quantities of chlorine and iodine, 
or by distilling four parts of potassium chlorate with one part of 
iodine, and which crystallises, after melting, at 27'1 65% gives a mole- 
cular weight corresponding with the formula ICl. Using this mono- 
chloride as solvent, with iodine as solute, the molecular freezing point 
depressions approach the theoretical value as the concentration 
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increases, wMlsIi with solutions of tetrachlorome thane the reverse is 
the case. All attempts to isolate the ^-modification of iodine mono™ 
chloride described by Stortenbeker (Absbr., 1889, 102), who gave the 
melting point as 13 *9°, were unsuccessful. In one experiment, the thermo- 
meter stood at 13-92° during the crystallisation of the product, but 
suddenly rose to 27*2°. This rapid transformation of the /3- into the 
a-form makes it impossible to examine the cryoscopic behaviour of its 
solution. Since, however, the ^-modi (ieation has a lower melting point 
than the a-form, its molecule must almost certainly have the simple 
formula. T. H. P. 

Iodine Trichloride. By Giuseppe Oodo {Atti Recti. Accacl. Lincei^ 
1901, [v], 10, ii, 116—121, and Gazzetta, 1901, 31, ii, 151— 158).— Tn 
freezing phosphorus oxychloride, iodine trichloride gives the molecular 
weight 134-21 — 173*42, the calculated value being 233*2. The tri- 
chloride is hence dissociated into two parts, which the author considers 
to be the positive ion, lOlg, and the negative ion, CL In water, the 
molecular weight given by the cryoscopic method is 42-00 — 46*2. 

T. H. P. 

Active Oxygen obtained by Electrolysis. C. P. Boeh- 
RiNGER & Sons (D.R.-P. 117129). — ^The addition of a manganous salt 
to the dilute aqueous solution of an oxy-acid (for example, sulphuric 
acid) contained in the anode cell results in the formation of per- 
manganic acid ] this product readily oxidises substances introduced 
into the cell, and is reconverted into manganous salt. In this way, a 
small quantity of a manganese compound reacts catalytically in pro- 
ducing an indefinite amount of active oxygen. The agent readily 
oxidises sulphurous acid, and sulphuric acid having a sp. gr. 1*58 can 
be obtained in the electrolytic cell. A solution of manganous chloride, 
on electrolysis, readily yields chlorine and manganese dioxide. 

Nitrotoluene, when placed at the anode of an electrolytic cell con- 
taining manganous sulphate dissolved in a mixture of dilate acetic 
and sulphuric acids, is readily oxidised to ;^*nitrobeiizoic acid, the 
temperature being maintained at 80° during the operation. Aniline 
or quinol, dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, is i*eadily oxidised to 
quinone in the presence of manganous sulphate ; in either case, the 
electrolytic ceil is surrounded by a freezing mixture. G. T. M. 

Dissociation of the Sulphur Molecule, Sg. By Heinkich Biltz 
{Ber,, 1901, 34, 2490 — 2495). — The density of sulphur vapour was de- 
termined at 440°, under pressures varying from 539*2 to 14 mm . ; from 
540 to 125 mm., the values agreed with those required for a molecular 
weight slightly greater than Sy, but for smaller pressures there was a 
rapid and continuous diminution of density corresponding with a change 
from Sly to S 4 .. The curve given illustrating the change shows no 
break, and the author hence concludes that the dissociation from Sg to 
Sg with increasing temperature above the boiling point is simple, and 
is not accompanied by the intermediate formation of other aggregates 
such as Sg or Sy. W. A. D. 

Crystalline Form of Telluric Acid. By Otto Beunck {Ber.^ 
1901, 34, 2735 — 2736). — Telluric acid, prepared by Staudenmaier^s 

VOL. LXXX. li. 47 
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method (Abstr., 1896, ii, 96), crystallises in long, white prisms bo- 
loiiffingr to the liexaffonai system ; measurements are given of the two 
chief angles. T. M. L. 

[Snlphur Trioxide and its Dimeric B^orm.] By Giuseppe Oddo 
(Gazzetta^ 1901, 31, ii, 158^ — 170). — The author finds that in freeSilng 
phosphorus oxychloride solution, the liquid form of sulphur trioxide 
melting at 14*8® has the normal molecular weight whilst the other 
form, which decomposes without melting, has a molecular weight corre- 
sponding with that required for the formula ; the latter com- 
pound is termed ‘ disulphuric anhydride.’ Under the ordinary pressure, 
disulphurio anhydiide begins to give off sulphur tiuoxide at about 50®. 
Sulphur trioxide is much more active chemically than the dimeric form. 
Thus, a drop of it immediately carbonises organic tissues, whilst in 
animals it produces profound ulceration ; on the other hand, disulphuric 
anhydride is without action on such materials, provided it does not 
remain long enough to become hydrated. Sulphur trioxide reacts 
energetically with powdered camphor, but the dimeric form is without 
action for some time, after which vigorous action sets in, disso- 
ciation previously taking place. Sulphur trioxide does not react with 
any of the metals, not even with sodium or potassium, or with 
powdered metallic oxides ; sodium oxide is acted on slightly, but the 
action is stopped by adding excess of the anhydride. Pieces of 
disulphuric anhydride remain unaltered for some days when placed at 
the bottom of an open test-tube, hut sulphur trioxide, under the 
same conditions, is rapidly changed into its polymeride. T. H. P. 

Borimide. By Alfeed Stock and Maetin Blix (^en, 1901, 34, 
3039 — 3047. Compare this voL, ii, 237). — The compound^ BgSgjBBi'g, 
formed as a bye-product in the preparation of metathioboric acid, or 
more readily by dissolving this acid in excess of boron bromide, is ob- 
tained in colourless crystals melting somewhat above 100®, and at 
higher temperatures decomposing into boron bromide and sulphide. The 
corresponding chloride^ i.s also obtained in coloiudess crystals. 

The compound B.2S3,6NH3 is obtained in ill-defined, yellow crystals by 
dissolving the thio-acid in liquid ammonia and evaporating off the 
excess of this reagent at the ordinary summer temperature. 

Borimidoj B2(NH)3, x'esuits from the decomposition^ of Jhe preceding 
compound at 115 — 120®, in accordance with tfc equation Ss, 6NH3 = 

; the product retains traces of sulphmvand the 
operation is continued for some days in a rapid current of ammonia. 
The compound is finally obtained as a light, wiiite powder, decomposed 
by water with development of heat into boric acid and ammonia. At 
125 — ISO®, borimide begins to evolve ammonia, and at higher tem- 
peratures it decomposes quantitatively into boron nitride and ammonia. 
Borimide is insoluble in ail the indifierent solvents, but when shaken 
up with liquid ammonia it greatly increases in volume, yielding a 
gelatinous substance resembling aluminium hydroxide. 

The hydrochloride^ B2(NH)3,3HC1, produced by shaking up the imide 
with liquid hydrogen chloride, is a white powder insoluble in all the 
ordinary organic solvents and decomposed by water ; it is decomposed 
by heat into boron nitride, ammonium chloride, and hydrogen chlorid©. 
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Tlie boron nitride, produced by the decomposition of borimide or its 
hydrochloride, is more reactive than the ordinary form of this com- 
pound ; it is rapidly decomposed by hot water or by dilute sodium 
hydroxide and ammonia solutions. When ignited in the blowpipe, this 
reactive modification is converted into the ordinary variety, the change 
being probably due to polymerisation. 

Although borimide is insoluble in liquid ammonia, it rapidly dissolves 
in this solvent on the addition of sulphur, yielding a dark blue solution. 
The coloured product is more stable than that obtained from sulph- 
ammonium and sulphur (compare Moissan, this voL, ii, 234), and is 
obtained after evaporating off the solvent as a deep blue, amorphous 
substance stable in dry air, and yielding blue solutions with water or 
absolute alcohol ; it is immediately decomposed by acids with the 
separation of sulphur, and undergoes a slow decomposition in aqueous 
solution. This colour reaction is extremely delicate, and serves as a test 
for traces of free sulphur ; a similar coloration was formerly observed 
on treating nitrogen sulphide containing traces of sulphur with a dilute 
alcoholic solution of potassium hydroxide ; these effects may be due to 
the formation of analogous products. G-. T. M. 

Phenomena of Combustion in Furnaces. By Octave 
Boudouaed (Bull Soc. Chim., 1901, [iii], 25, 833—840). — The results 
obtained in the study of the reaction 200^002 + 0 (Abstr., 1899, 
ii, 417, 596; this voL, ii, 314, 646) are of importance in connection 
with the working of gas producers, blast-furnaces, and reverberatory 
furnaces. In the production of air-gas, it is shown that the temperature 
should be as near 1000° as is possible, the combustible substance in a 
finely-divided and porous state, and the velocity of the gas low. The 
fulfilment of similar conditions is necessary in the lower regions of 
blast-furnaces, and the height of the furnace and velocity of the gases 
must be so proportioned as to bring about the reduction of the ore 
'without loss of carbon monoxide and consequent waste of fuel. When 
the mere fusion of metal is required, complete combustion with the 
minimum quantity of air is to be aimed at. The combustible should, 
therefore, present as small a surface as possible, the velocity of the 
gases should be high, in order to diminish the time of contact of the 
carbon dioxide with the fuel, and the products of combustion should be 
quickly cooled by a large charge of metal. L. 

Carbon Oxysulphide. By Walther Hemp, el {^eil ungm. Ckem.^ 
1901, 14, 865 — 868. Compare Kiason, Abstr., 1887, 1015). — As carbon 
oxysulphide is readily decomposed in the presence of moisture, it is 
best purified by liquefaction, and stored in the liquid state. The gas 
is passed through alkali (1 in 2), concentrated sulphuric acid, a mixture 
of triethylphosphine, pyridine, and nitrobenzene, and cooled, first by 
the aid of a freezing mixture of ice and salt to remove less volatile im- 
purities, and then with solid carbon dioxide and ether to condense the 
oxysulphide. The pure compound has only a faint odour, but acts 
quickly on the nervous system. It boils at — 47'5° under atmospheric 
pressure ; its critical temperature is 105°, and the pressure 63 kilos, 
per sq, cm. One c.e. of water dissolves O'S c.c. of the compound at 
13 ‘5° and 756 mm., whereas 1 c.c. of a concentrated solution of cuprous 

47—2 
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ehloride in hydrochloric acid dissolves only 0*2 c.c. Mixtures of air 
and carbon oxysulphide are still explosive when they contain 11-9 — 28*5 
per cent, of the gas. 

In the analysis of gaseous mixtures containing carbon oxysulphide^ 
hydrogen sulphide, and carbon dioxide, the hydrogen sulphide is first 
absorbed by acidified copper sulphate solution, the gas is then heated 
in a platinum capillary tube at 120'^, when the oxysulphide is decomposed 
into sulphur and carbon monoxide ; the latter is absorbed with acidified 
cuprous chloride, and then the carbon dioxide with alkali. J. J. S, 

Metasilicio Acid. By V'asile C, Butzureanu {Ann. Sci, Univ. Jass^j, 
1901, 1, 319 — 320). — Precipitated gelatinous silicic acid is dehydrated 
by 90 per cent, alcohol and a white powder obtained which on 
ignition loses about 22 per cent, of water. The existence of meta- 
silicic acid, SiO(OH)2, is thus proved. J. McC. 

Purification of Osesium Material. By Horace L. Wells 
Ohem. 1901, 26, 265 — 268). — The author finds that the lead tetra- 
chloride method of precipitating csesium from its solutions (Abstr., 
1893, ii, 521), although useful for removing small quantities of the 
metal, is inconvenient when large quantities are dealfe with. He has 
therefore abandoned this method in favour of a modification of that 
of Godeffroy, in which the metal is precipitated 'as csesium antimony 
chloride. When a high degree of purity is required, it is best obtained 
by means of the salt OsCl^I (Wells and Penfield, Abstr., 1892, 773), 
from which pure csesium chloride may be prepared by gentle ignition, 

E, G. 

> Caesium-Tellurium Fluoride. By Horace L. Wells and J. M. 
Willis (Amer, J. Sci. j 1901, [iv], 12, 190). — The only csesium-tellur- 
iiim fluoride which it has been possible to obtain is CsP,TeP^. It is 
prepared by adding csesium fluoride to a hydrofluoric acid solution of 
tellurium fluoride, and crystallises in transparent, colourless needles 
which are decomposed by water, J. McC. 

Acid Nitrates. By Horace L. Wells and P, J. Metzger ( Ame 9 \ 
Chem . 1901, 26, 271 — 275). — By saturating nitric acid of sp. gr, 
142 with the normal nitrates of rubidium and csesium at a gentle 
heat and cooling the solutions, the salts^ EbNOgjHNOg and 
OsNOgjHNOg, are readily prepared ; by dissolving the normal nitrates 
in nitric acid of sp. gi\ 1*50 and cooling with a freezing mixture, the 
salts, BbHOs,2HNOg, CsN03,2HN08, andTlN03,2HN03, are obtained. 
The salts, 2RbISr03,5HN03 and TlHOgjSHNOg, described by Ditto 
(Abstr., 1880, 153), could not be isolated. The mono-acid salts form 
large, flat masses of small, colourless, transparent crystals. The 
di-acid salts, RbN03,2HN03 and T1N03,2HN03, form colourless, 
transparent needles, whilst CsN03,2HN03 crystallises in large, thin, 
colourless, transparent plates. The salt RbHOgjHNOg melts at 62°, 
CsN 03,EN03 at 100° RbN03,2HH03 at 39— 46° aod‘CsN03,2HN03 
at 32^ — 36° Ail the acid nitrates lose nitric acid more or less rapidly 
on exposure to the air. E. G. 
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Double Nitrates. By Hoeage L. Wells, H. P. Beaebsley, G. S. 
Jamieson, and E. J. Metzgee (iQuer. Chem. J., 1901, 26, 275--278). 
'^OcBsium ferric nitQ'ate, CsN 03 ,Fe(N 03 ) 3 , 7 H 20 , forms pale yellow, 
deliquescent, prismatic crystals and melts at 33 — 36°. 

CcBsium bismuth nitQ'ate, 2 GsN 03 ,Bi(N 03 )g, crystallises in long, 
colourless prisms and melts at 102 °. 

Thcdlous thallie 7dtrcite, 2 TlN 0 g,Tl(N 03 ) 3 , separates in large, colour- 
less, transparent, prismatic crystals, and melts at 150° 5 it is stable in 
dry air, but blackens when exposed to moisture. E. G. 

Osesinm Periodate and lodate-Periodate. By Hoeage L. 
Wells (Amer.O/iem. J., 1901,20, 278— 281).— periodate, OsIO^, 
obtained by dissolving the carbonate in concentrated solutions of per- 
iodic acid, crystallises in white plates, and dissolves sparingly in cold, 
but more readily in hot, water. 

C cesium hydrogen iodate-periodate, HOsI 03 ,I 04 , 2 H 20 , crystallises in 
slender, white prisms from a solution of caesium periodate in dilute 
periodic acid, in which the periodate has suffered partial reduction i it 
may also be prepared by cooling a solution of caesium iodate and 
periodate in dilute periodic acid, ' E. G. 

Combination of Haloid Lithium Salts with Ammonia and 
Amines. By J. Bonnefoi {Ann. Chim. Phys., 1901, [vii], 23, 317—378. 
Compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 371 ; 1899, i, 185, and ii, 96 j 1900, ii, 130 
and 478). — This communication contains a r^suin^ of the study of the 
phenomenon of chemical dissociation as induced by changes of pressure 
and temperature, and the application of Ciapeyron’s formula to the 
verification of experimental results, particularly those obtained in 
investigating the compounds of metallic halogen salts with ammonia 
and the amines. The greater portion of the experimental data has 
already been published, but the following results are described for thefirst 
time. The compound LiCljNHMeg, the sole product of the action of 
dimethylamine on lithium chloride, is a whifce, bulky substance, the 
molecular heat of dissolution of which is 9*242 Cal., its heat of for- 
mation from the gaseous amine and salt being 13*820 Cal. The 
heat of dissolution of the gaseous dimethylamine is 14*635 Cal. 
Trimethylamine, diethylamine, and triethylamine combine with lith- 
ium chloride in one proportion only, giving rise to compounds LiOljNMeg, 
LiOljNHEtgj and LiCljNEt^, respectively ; the heats of formation of 
these subtances from the amine and the salt are, respectively, 13*774, 
10*638, and 10*887 Cal., the heats of dissolution of the products being 
7*603, 13*509, and 16*350 Cal. Lithium chloride combines with 
1, 2 , and 3 mols. of propylamine, butylamine, ^sobutylamine, amyl- 
amine, or hezyiamine ; it also interacts with aniline, forming 
LiOi,NH 2 Ph and LiCi, 2 NH 2 Ph. G. T. M. 

[Non-]Bxistei3.oeof Ammonium. By Otto Rupp {Ber., 1901, 34, 
2604 — 2607). — If a tube is taken shaped like an inverted Y, platinum 
electrodes are sealed into the bottom of the two lower limbs, these elec- 
trodes surrounded with potassium iodide in small lumps, liquid ammonia 
is placed over the whole, and a current passed while the apparatus is 
kept at - 70° to - 95° by a mixture of liquid air and alcohol, metallic 
potassium appears to be liberated at the cathode, and, rising into the 
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upper layers of the liquid ammonia, colours these blue. When ammon- 
ium iodide is used, no blue coloration is produced, even when the top 
limb of the tube is sealed up and the experiment allowed to continue 
until the tube bursts, ■which did nob happen in one experiment until 
enough electricity had passed to generate hydrogen gas which must have 
produced a pressure of 60 atmospheres in the apparatiis. It would 
seem that, even under these favourable circumstances, no metallic 
ammonium, analogous to metallic potassium, can have been produced. 
It may be doubted whether such a substance is capable of existence at 
all Probably it is better to regard the group NH 4 rather as a 
compound which readily dissociates ; it would then be anal- 

ogous with the compounds of the alkali metals with ammonia, 
Na-ISTHg, Li-NHo. 0. P. B. 

Basic Energy of Silver Oxide in Solution. By M. G. Levi 
{Gazzetta, 1901, 31, ii, 1 — 3). — Contrary to the generally quoted state- 
ment of Bineau that 1 part of silver oxide dissolves in 3000 of 
water, the author finds that at the ordinary temperature this amount of 
silver oxide requires 15,360 parts of water for its solution. The mean 
value of the dissociation constant, as determined by the electrical conduc- 
tivity method for dilutions of 1783 to 14,264, is 100 k = 0*01 15 ; the 
degree of dissociation for the former dilution is m — 0‘387, and for the 
latter, 0*722. T. H. P. 

Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Silver Oxide. A Reply. 
By Adolf von Baeyer and Yictor Yilligee (Ber., 1901, 34, 
2769 — 2774. Compare this vol., ii, 315). — A reply to Berthelot (this 
voL, ii, 383). The authors have repeated their earlier experiments 
(ioc, cfA) on the action of hydrogen peroxide on silver oxide, and have 
completely confirmed them and the conclusions drawn therefrom. In 
addition, Berthelot^s experiment (loe. cit) has been exactly repeated 
with every precaution, and it is found that the solid product of the inter- 
action of hydrogen peroxide and silver oxide neither gives oil oxygen 
when treated with sulphuric acid nor contains silver peroxide. 

When aqueous sodium carbonate is added to a solution of hydrogen 
peroxide containing silver nitrate, a white precipitate of silver car- 
bonate is formed, which immediately decomposes with the production 
of black fiakes and a rapid evolution of gas ; the latter, from the hrst, 
is a mixture of carbon dioxide and oxygen. K. J. P. O. 

Sulphohaloids of Lead. By Yictor Lenher (/. Amm\ Chmn. 
Bog., 1901, 23, 680 — 682). — When lead sulphoiodide is prepared by 
adding an aqueous solution of hydrogen sulphide to a solution of lead 
iodide in strong hydriodic acid, it has the same composition, PbS,4PbIg, 
as that obtained by the method previously described (Abstr., 1896, ii, 
523). The sulphochloride, sulphobromide, and sulphoiodide, may all be 
readily prepared by diluting a solution of lead sulphide in the corre- 
sponding strong halogen acid. The sulphofluoride could not be obtained. 

■ E. G. 

Volatility of Lead Oxide. By M. Stoermer {Chem. Zeit., 1901, 
25, 818). — A series of experiments showing that during the cementa- 
tion of lead oxide and silica a Ipss of lead oxide may occur to the 
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extent of 1*8 — 16*75 per cent., according to the quantity of oxide 
present. Once lead silicate is formed, there will be no furtlier loss in 
lead on melting the mass, unless it should conie into contact with 
reducing gases ; a small portion of the oxide will then be reduced to 
metallic lead, which is still more volatile than the oxide. L. dk K. 

Radio-active Lead. By Kabl A. Hofmann and Edtjarb Strauss 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 3033—3030. Compare this vol, ii, 19, 159, 385).— 
Further details are given as to the pi'eparation and properties of radio- 
active lead salts. Uranium nitrate mother liquors have been used 
as a source of radio-active lead, and the separation of the latter from, 
arsenic, copper, bismuth (polonium), and iron oxides, and calcium and 
barium (radium) carbonates is described. Stress is especially laid on 
the proof that no radium or polonium can be present in the lead salts 
obtained. The chromate of radio-active lead is not decomposed even 
on repeated warming with dilute sulphuric acid — a distinction from 
ordinary lead chromate. Whilst the sulphate alone acts on a photo- 
graphic plate through aluminium or glass, especially after evaporation 
with nitric and sulphuric acids or heating for fifteen hours in an open 
vessel at 450°, all the radio-active lead salts are equally effective in 
discharging an electroscope. The photographic action of radio-active 
lead sulphate is greater than that of bismuth (polonium) oxychloride 
freshly prepared from pitchblende, and is approximately the same as 
that of the barium (radium) sulphate prepared from the same mineral. 
A polonium preparation, on the other hand, discharges an electroscope 
much more rapidly than a radio-active lead pi^eparation. It thus 
appears that the radiation revealed by the photographic plate is not 
the same as that responsible for the dissipation of electrical charges. 

J. 0. P. 

The Specific Volume as the Determining Criterion of 
Chemical Combination in Metal Alloys. By E, Mary 
'physikal. Ghem,^ 1901, 38, 292 — 306. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 
547). — The author has examined the curve representing the change of 
specific volume with change of composition of a series of twenty-five 
alloys. In eight cases, it is found that this curve consists of straight 
lines, intersecting at points which indicate the existence of the com- 
pounds SnAg.., Au^Big, BiPb (or BioPbg), FeSb, SnOug, andCuZn^. The 
author points out the utility of this method of examination, and shows 
that where the curve exhibits a break, there is definite indication of 
the existence of a compound, but compounds may exist and yet, on 
account of there being no sudden change of volume, there may be no 
break in the curve at the corresponding point. J. McO, 

New Determination of the Density of Copper-Tin, Copper- 
Zinc, and Tin-Zinc Alloys. By E. Maey {Zdt, phymhal, Ghem,^ 
1901, 38, 289 — 291). — The densities of alloys of these metals in 
various proportions have been determined, and the results do. not agree 
with the previous observations of Riche and Mallet, The following 
numbers indicate the densities of the alloys examined, poorest and 
richest in one metal: Copper-tin, 28 per cent tin, sp. gr. 8*903 at 4°; 
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80 per cent, tin, sp. gr. 7*735 at 4°; Copper-zinc, 19*8 per cent, zinc, 
sp. gr. 8*459 at 4^; 94*1 per cent, zinc, sp. gr. 7*311 at 4 ° : Tin-zinc, 25 
per cent, zinc, sp. gr. 7*233 at 4°; 75 per cent, zinc,, sp. gr. «7*110 at 
4'". J. McC, 

Combined Action of Carbon Dioxide and Alkali Salts on 
Cupric Oxide. By Otto Kuhling (5er., 1901, 34, 2849 — 2852). — 
EresHy precipitated cupric oxide, suspended in a solution of sodium 
chloride in one case, and of sodium nitrate in the second, was treated 
with a stream of carbon dioxide during from two to five days. The 
bright green amorphous powders obtained had the constitutions 
represented respectively by the formuise, OH’CuOhCuCl2'’5Cu(OII).„ 
and OH*Gu-0-CO‘0-CirOH. R. H. P. 

Action of Hydrogen on Mercury Sulphide. By H. Pelabon 
{BulL Soc. Qhim,, 1901, [iii], 25, 777 — 785). — -Details of work already 
published (this vol., ii, 545). N. L. 

Crystalline Metallic Compounds of Aluminium. By Otto 
Beunck 1901, 34, 2733 — 2735). — The allo}j Cu^Alj^ is obtained 

in the form of long, white, glistening crystals by melting together 
equal weights of aluminium and copper, and pouring off the mother 
liquor as soon as crystallisation has begun; it has a sp. gr. 4*118, is 
not readily soluble in nitric acid, but dissolves easily in aqua regia ; 
hydrochloric acid decomposes it, dissolving the aluminium, and leaving 
a residue of copper. 

The aUoy EeAl.^ is obtained in stout, iron-grey, glistening crystals 
by melting together 1 part of iron and 1 part of aluminium and ex- 
tracting with 2 per cent, hydrochloric acid; the crystals have a 
sp. gr. 3*734, become bluish in air, and dissolve readily in strong acids. 

The cdloy NiAlg, prepared by a similar method to the iron compound, 
forms glistening, feathery crystals resembling nickel in colour, has a 
sp, gr. 3*681, and dissolves completely in strong acids. 

The cobalt alloy, OogAl^g, difiters in composition and in properties 
fi*om the nickel compound ; the fused mass consists of parallel lamellae 
which, when etched, dissolve to feathery ciystals which are coarser in 
structure and bluer in colour than the nickel compound. 

The alloy Mn^Al^ forms tin-white, crystal plates and dissolves 
readily in strong hydrochloric acid. 

The alloy PtgAl^q forms stout, bronzy crystals of indistinct structure; 
hydrochloric acid dissolves out all the aluminium. T. M. L. 

Gradations in the Properties 'of Alums. By James Locke 
{Amer. Cliem. J., 1901, 26, 166 — 185. Compai'e Abstr., 1898, 
ii,^ 567). — The solubilities at 25^^ of 19 alums of the formula 
M'M"'(S 0 ^) 2 , 12 H 20 were determined, and the results are given in 
gram-molecules per litre in the following table : 


• K. NH 4 . Tl. Eb. Cs. 

A1 0*28 0*387 0*177 0*059 0*013 

— 1*210 0*573 0*177 0*0204 

Or ......... 0*441 0*407 0*212 0*078 0*0151 

Ee ......... — 1-659 0*799 0*293 0*045 

0*172 
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An increase in the atomic weight of the tervalent metal produces a 
steady increase in the solubility of the alum, except in the case of 
chromium, which shows an abrupt decrease. The influence of the 
univalent metal is somewhat similar; the solubiliuy decreases as the 
molecular weight increases in the series K, Rb, Cs, but the ammonium 
and thallium alums are abnormal, and (with one exception) are inter- 
mediate in solubility between the potassium and rubidium alums. The 
solubilities were also determined at intervals of 5° up to 40° in the 
case of 6 alums, and it was found that the more soluble alums had, 
in every case, the larger temperature coefficients. 

In the case of 23 alums, the tempex^ature was determined at which 
the crystals melt in their water of ci-ystallisation. The results 
are given in the following table, those obtained by other observers 
being marked with an asterisk : 

Ka. K. Tl. ITH4. Rb. Cs. 


Al 63° 91° 91° 95° 109° 122° 

V 9"^ 20"^ 48 45 64 82 

Or — 89 92 94 107 116 

Fe..... -- 28 37 40 53 71 

Go — — -- — 47 63 

In 36’^ 42 — 


These figures correspond closely with the results of the solubility 
determinations, the melting point falling as the solubility increases ; in 
the series Al, V, Fe, Co, the melting point falls as the atomic weight of 
the tervalent metal increases, whatever the nature of the univalent 
metal, but here again chromium shows an exceptional behaviour, and 
the melting points of the chromium alums ai*e abnormally high. 

T. M. L, 

Indium. Ey Gael Renz (Aen, 1901, 34, 2763 — 2765). — Indium 
can be readily estimated by precipitating the hydroxide from hot solu- 
tions of indium salts by means of dimethylamine. After filtration, 
the hydroxide is separated as far as possible from the filter paper, 
ignited, and weighed as the sesquioxide. 

Indium hydroxide behaves as a weak acid and forms indates. 
Magnesium indatSy MgIn204,3H20, prepared by boiling an aqueous 
solution of magnesium and indium chlorides, is a white, insoluble 
powder. 

Indium molybdate^ In2(Blo04)3,2H20, is formed as a voluminous 
precipitate when a solution of ammonium molybdate is added to solu- 
tions of indium salts, and can be used to separate indium and zinc. 

Indium platinocyanide, In2(Rt[0]Sl]4)3,2H20 (?), is prepared by boiling 
solutions of indium sulphate and barium platinocyanide, crystallises in 
white, hygroscopic leaflets, and in aqueous solution gives a characteristic 
blue precipitate with mercui’ous nitrate. K. J. P. 0. 

Barium Mang-anate and. Manganite. By Georg Kassneb and 
H. Keller {Arch. Pharm., 1901, 239, 473 — 490). — (1) The preparation 
of potassium manganate by evaporating a solution of potassium per- 
manganate and hydroxide and heating the residue at 300° in the 
absence of carbon dioxide, requires an amount of hydroxide equal to 
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IJ — 2 times that corresponding with the equation 4KMn04 + 4K0H 
^iKoMnO^q- 21120 4*02, in order to prevent the product from de- 
eompo'^smg when It is dissolved. (2) The precipitated barium man- 
ganate contains, besides barium carbonate and oxides of manganese, 
some barium permanganate, which forms in the sample as it is kept. 
(3) Barium manganate does not contain any water of crystallisation 
or water chemically united. (4) Barium manganite is better formed 
by using hydrogen peroxide instead of potassium ferrocyanide to 
reduce the manganate, as the product is then free from iron, and 
decomposes less readily into barium oxide (or hydroxide) and man- 
ganese dioxide when it is washed. (5) Barium manganite appears to 
contain water of crystallisation corresponding with the formula 
BaMnOgjBfgO- It contains, also, barium carbonate, oxides of manganese, 
and a residue insoluble in acids (barium silicate), 0, F. B, 

Preparation of [Potassium] Permanganate by means of 
Ozone. Farbenfabbiken vorm. F. Bayer & Co. (D.B.-P. 118232). 
— Potassium manganate in a strong alkaline solution is quantitatively 
converted into permanganate by the action of ozonised air at 40° in 
accordance with the equation 2K2^^^4 + 04 HgO ~ 2KMn04 4 2K0H. 
The potassium permanganate crystallises out, and the potassium 
hydroxide is readily obtained on evaporation and employed in fusing 
further quantities of manganese dioxide. C. T. M. 

Peroxides of Iron and the Catalytic Action of Iron Salts. 
By Wilhelm Manchot and 0. Wilhelms 1901, 34, 2479 — 2490). 
— In the liberation of iodine from potassium iodide by hydrogen 
peroxide in presence of a ferrous salt, the iron does not act catalytic- 
ally, but is itself oxidised ; for every ferrous atom present, 2 rnols. of 
hydrogen peroxide are necessary and 2 atoms of iodine are liberated. 
Taking into account the oxygen used for oxidising the ferrous iron to 
ferric, the iodine liberated corresponds with the formation of a peroxide, 
FogOg, or a period ide, Fel^, 

On adding J mol. of hydrogen peroxide to a solution of ferrous 
sulphate (1 mol), the whole of the latter is rapidly oxidised to ferric 
sulphate, but on adding the ferrous salt (1 mol.) to the peroxide 
(0*5 — 1*4 mols.), both of these are found existing together, especially at 
0°, in smaller or greater amount at the end of the operation (contx'ast 
Erode, this voL, if, 443). Varying quantities of oxygen are evolved, 
and the mixtures give rather variable numbers on titrating back with 
permanganate. Using 1 mol. of ferrous salt and 1-| mols. of hydrogen 
peroxide at 0°, the amount of the latter actually used, as found by 
this process, lies between 1 and 1| mols., corresponding as before 
with the formation of FegOg. 

Ferric salts destroy hydrogen peroxide much more slowly than 
ferrous salts; it was found that ferrous ammonium sulphate destroyed 
more hydrogen peroxide in a given time than corresponded with 
oxidation to the ferric state, whilst under the same conditions ferric 
ammonium sulphate left a similar solution unaffected. 

In add solution, the interaction of iron salts, hydrogen peroxide, 
and potassium iodide is complex, the iodine being liberated more 
slowly ; the iron here acts ratal yticaily, and there is no well-defined 
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end point of tte action. The addition of dilute sulphuric acid to a 
solution of hydrogen peroxide containing sufficient ferric ammonium 
sulphate to destroy the whole of the peroxide in about 70 hours 
practically prevented the iron from changing the strength of the 
solution. Acid also retards the oxidation of ferrous salts by hydrogen 
peroxide and the addition of oxygen (or hydrogen peroxide) to ferric 
salts. W. A. B. 

Existence of TricMorotriaqnochrommm. By Paul Pfeiffer 
(Ber., 1901, 34, 2559 — 2564. Compare Werner and Gubser, this vol.j 
ii, 453), — When the yellowish-brown double salt, 
OrCl3,2(05NH5,HCl),3H20 

(pyridinium pentachlorochromate, Abstr., 1900, i, 559), which 
dissolves readily in water, is stirred rapidly into an aqueous solution 
of silver nitrate cooled to 0 ^, and the stirring continued, the silver 
chloride settles completely and the liquid clears in about 10 — 15 
seconds when the silver present is not equivalent to more than 
2TC1 in the molecule of the double salt; when it is equivalent to 
more, 25 — 110 seconds are required. From this, the conclusion is 
drawn that only 2 of the chlorine atoms are ionised, and that the 
double salt is to be regarded as a compound of tricblorotriaquochromium 
with pyridine hydrochloride ; it would then have the formula 
CrG] 3 (OH 2 ) 3 , 2 (C 5 NH,^,HCl), and would dissociate into [CrCl 3 (OH 2 ) 3 ] + 
2 (C 5 NHg,H)+ and 201“. As the solution is yellowish-green when 
freshly prepared, this must be the colour of tricblorotriaquochromium, 
and as the colour of the solution gradually changes to the green colour 
characteristic of a solution of dichlorotetra-aquochromium chloride, 
[OrCl 2 (OIl 2 ) 4 ]Cl or [ 01 - 012 ( 0112 ) 4 ]’^ and 01 “, a molecular transformation 
must have taken place, 1 mol. of water being taken up. 

It is also possible to suppose that the double salt has the constitu- 
tion [ 0 rCl( 05 NHj-,HCi) 2 (OH 2 ) 8 ]Ol, which would dissociate into the ions 
[ 0 rCi( 05 lsrH 5 ,H 01 ) 2 ( 0 H 2 ) 3 ]'^’*' and 201“ , the more complex of which 
would then dissociate into [OrO] 3 (OH 2 ) 3 ] (trichlorotriaquochromium) 
and 2{OrJ^lIr„B.y+. 0. F. B. 

Oxides, Sulphides, and Iodides of Molybdenum. By Marcel 
Guichaed {Ann. Ohim. Fhys.j 1901, [vii], 23, 498 — 574). — A detailed 
account of work already published (compare Abstr., 1897, ii, 145, 49G ; 
1900, ii, 80, 144, 211, 370, 658, and this voL, ii, 62, 242.) 

G. T. M. 

Specific Heats of Tungsten and Molybdenum. By Edouard 
Defacqz and Marcel Guichaed (Ann, €Imn, Fhys., 1901, [vii], 24, 
139 — 144). — ^Tbe specific beat of a sample of tungsten containing 99*84 
per cent, of the metal is 0*0340, 0*0366, and 0*0375 at 258”^, and 
423° respectively. The specific heat at any temperature, 1\ may 
be calculated from the equation 

10-10(313903582*57 + 516282*02165"-- 933*0108^2^), 

The specific heat of molybdenum (Mo = 99*78 per cent.) is 0*072, 0*074, 
and 0'072 at 93*25°, 281°, and 444° respectively; other intermediate 
values are also given. Begnault found that the specific heats of 
tungsten between 0° and 100° was 0*03636, whilst that of molybdenum 
p,t 100° was 0*07318. a T. M. 
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Uranyl Chloride and Water. By Feanz M'tltus and Rudolf 
Dietz {Ber.^ 1901 , 34 , 2774 — 2778). — When a solution of uranic acid 
in concentrated hydrochloric acid is evaporated in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, a compound, UOgClgjSHgO, separates in yellowish-green, 
doubly-refracting, hygroscopic prisms, which, on heating above 100*^ 
give off water, hydrogen chloride, and chlorine. The saturated aqueous 
solution (containing 76*2 per cent. DOgOlg) is yellowish-green and 
viscous, and has a sp. gr. 2’74. On evaporation, hydrogen chloride 
is evolved and from the syrupy residue a compound, SUO^GIf^H^O, 
separates in flattened needles ; this loses its water of crystallisation at 
150° and in aqueous solution scarcely reddens blue litmus. From the 
aqueous solution, silver oxide precipitates the whole of the chlorine, 
leaving a solution of colloidal ’’ uranic acid, which, however, 
immediately and entirely separates if heat is applied. The view is 
expressed that these substances are compounds of a uranyl hydrate 
and hydrogen chloride, namely, H4U05,2H01 and H.1 JOk,HC1. 

K, J. F. O. 

Uranium Sulphate. By William Oechsner de Coninck (Bull, 
Acad. Roy. Belg,, 1901, 23, 349— 351).— The densities of aqueous 
solutions (1 — 12 per cent.) of the salt (XJ0)2S04,3IT20 have been 
determined and also that of solutions (1 — 5 per cent.) in sulphuric 
acid of sp. gr. 1'168. The solubility of the salt in water at the ordinary 
temperature is about 5 parts in lOQ. The refractive indices of 8 and 
10 per cent, aqueous solutions are 1*365 and 1'37I respectively. 

R. H. P. 

Double Chlorides of Caesium and Thorium. By Horace L. 
WELLs and J. M. Willis (Amer. J, Sci., 1901, [iv], 12, 191—192), — 
As a rule, double halogen salts of quadrivalent metals belong to the 
type 2M^01,M^^Dl4. The double fluorides of zirconium (Abstr., 1897, 
ii, 558) occur in a variety of types, and it was to be expected that 
thorium double haloids would also exist. Attempts to prepare a double 
fluoride of ciesium and thorium gave uncertain results, but two cmsium- 
thoriura chlorides, BOsCljThCl^ASHgO and 2CsCl,ThC]4,llH20, have 
been obtained. The first crystallises from solutions containing about 
12 grams of thorium chloride and 30 to 110 grams of caesium chloride ; 
the second from solutions containing about 65 grams of thoriima 
chloride and 30 to 100 grams of caesium chloride. The salts are very 
hygroscopic and on account of the difficulty of drying them the amount 
of water of crystalliKsation is uncertain. J. McC. 

Double Balts of Antimony Pentachloride. By Rudolph F, 
Weinlard and Fr. Schlegelmilch (Bct,, 1901, 34, 2633 — ^2635).— 
Antimony pentachloride forms double salts with the chlorides of 
potassium, ammonium, calcium, and magnesium when a mixture of the 
two chlorides is dissolved in 15 per-cent, hydrochloric acid and the 
solution cooled. The potassium salt, SbCI^KjSbClgK'OH, forms 
irregular six-sided, hygroscopic plates. The ammonium salt, 
SbCl6{FH4),Sb01,,]S[H4‘0H, 

crystallises in well-developed six-sided tablets and is not deliquescent. 
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Tlie caieimi salt, Sb0Ig’0a‘SbC]g*0II,9H20, crystallises well in long 
prisms and deliquesces in tbe air. The magnesium salt, 
SbCi7Mg,SbClgMg-0H,17H20, 

is very hygroscopic and crystallises in long prisms or small plates. 
This property of antimony pentachioride corresponds with that of 
stannic chloride, the double salts of which are well known. A. H. 

Salt of Quadrivalent Antimony. By Horace L. Wells and E. J. 
Metzger {Amer. Chem, J., 1901, 26, 268— 271).—The salt, OSgSbCIg, 
first obtained by Setter berg {O/'oer, K, Vetensh-Akad. Forhandl., 1882, 
23) by boiling a solution of antimony trichloride in strong hydro* 
chloric acid with antimony pentachioride and c^Bsi^m chloride, crystal- 
lises in small, black octahedra, and when rubbed between the ground 
surfaces of a glass-stoppered l 3 ottie shows a daik blue colour. The 
author has also prepared a black double bromide which is probably 
tbe salt CsgSbBrg. ' E. G. 

Nitrilopentachloro-osmates and the Constitution of Osmi- 
amio Acid. By Alfred Werner and K. Dinklage {Ber., 1901, 34, 
2698 — 2703). — ‘ Osmiamic acid ’ was discovered by Eritzsche and Struve 
(J". p\ Chem.y 1867, 41, 97) and named by them ‘ osman-osmic acid ’ ; its 
salts were shown by Joly ( Abstr., 1891,1 433) to have the formula OsN OgR, 
and the constitution OIOs(*OR)*NIO was proposed for them. Their 
behaviour towards hydrochloric acid cannot be explained by this 
formula, and it is suggested that the acid is an imide of perosmic 

acid, Xh , whilst the salts may be deidved from the tautomeric 

form, . 

Potassium nitrilopentachloi'o-osmate, (OsNClg)K 2 , prepared by the 
action of cold hydrochloric acid on potassium osmiamate, is a reddish- 
brown, crystalline powder which readily dissolves in water with an 
intense cherry-red colour, and on slow evaporation separates from the 
solution in ruby-red prisms ; it can be partially precipitated from 
solution by adding hydrochloric acid, decomposes gradually in dilute 
solution, and more rapidly when heated, and is insoluble in organic 
solvents. The ammonium salt, (OsHClg)(HH^) 2 , prepared by adding 
ammonium chloride to the liquors of the potassium salt, is a brown-violet 
crystalline powder, and resembles the potassium salt. The ruhidium 
salt, (OsNCIg)Rb 2 , prepared in a similar way to the ammonium salt, 
resembles the potassium salt, but is less soluble, and decomposes very 
rapidly in dilute neutral solution. The cmsium salt, (Osl:7Clg)Os2, is 
prepared by a similar method, forms a grey powder with a reddish lustre, 
gives a red solution, but is still less soluble in water than the rubidium 
salt. 

By the action of stannous chloride and hydrochloric acid on the 
osmiamatesj Brizard (this vol., ii, 108) has obtained salts of the 
formula (OsCl 5 NIl 2 )R 2 , but their relationship with the series now 
described is not known. - T. M. L. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry, 


Crystalline Structure of Silver and Copper Nuggets, By 
Archibald Liversidge {J, and Froc. Roy. Roe. New South Wales, 1901, 
[1900], 34, 255 — 258). — The examinations were made by etching the 
polished sections as was previously done with gold and platinum 
nuggets (Trans., 1897, 71, 1125). A silver nugget from Lake^Superior 
with well-marked crystalline structure had the following composition 
(analysis by G. A. Waterhouse) : 

Ag. Ca. Au. (Fe.AhoOg. Gangue. Total. 

97-39 0-07 trace 0*27 1-21 98*94 

In the nuggets containing both silver and copper, from Lake 
Superior, the silver has been deposited on the copper. 

As in the case of the gold and platinum nuggets, there is every 
indication of the silver and copper nuggets having been deposited from 
solution, and nothing to indicate that they have ^undergone fusion, 
either igneous or hydrothermal. L. J. S. 

Crystalline Structure of Gold Nuggets. By Archibald 
Liversidge (/. a?id Froc. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, 1901, [1900], 
34, 259 — 262). — The examination of the crystalline structure of gold 
nuggets by etching polished sections, as explained in a previous paper 
(Trans., 1897, 71, 1125), has been extended ^to specimens from other 
localities, namely, Yictoria, New Zealand and Kiondyke. 

The structure and appearance of the Kiondyke nuggets are quite 
distinct from those of gold from any other locality. They are very 
pale in colour, owing to the large amount of silver present. The 
assays of two gave only 64*550 and 64*622 per cent, of gold, and 
sp. gr. only 16*23. L. J. S. 

Texas Petroleum. By William Battle Phillips {Bull Univ. 
Texas, No. 5 [Univ. Texas Mineral Survey Bull, No. 1] 1901, 102 
pp.}. — ^A comprehensive account, including the results of several 
analyses, is given of the occurrence of petroleum in Texas. 

L. J. S. 

Petroleum in Fossiliferous Limestone from Baden. By 
Carl Engler and E. Albrecht {Zeit. angew. GJmn., 1901, 14, 
913 — 916). — Three samples of yellow to brown thin liquid oil from 
cavities in fossil shells in Lias limestone at Roth-Malsch, in Baden, gave 
on analysis the following results: 0, 86*59 — 87*66; H, 12*33 — 12*92 
per cent. ; traces of nitrogen and sulphur are also present. Asphalt, 
pitch, and solid paraffin were separated from the material. This oil 
is therefore identical with the mineral oil which occurs on a large 
scale in Nature, and it has probably been derived fx"om the remains of 
marine organisms. L. J. S. 

Analyses of Pyrites, By Tasile 0. Butkgreanu {Ann. Sd. 
Unw. Jassy, 1901, 1, 309 — 312). — ^Analyses are given of four samples 
of massive and crystallised pyrites from Boumania. L. J. 3. 
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l?elliiride Ores of Cripple Greek and Kalgoorlie. By T. A. 
Bickard [Trans, Anier. Inst, Mining Eng.^ 1901, 30, 708 — 718). — 
The telliiride ores and minerals of these two gold producing districts, 
in Colorado and Western Australia respectively, are compared. The 
following analyses by "W. E. Grace are given of petzite from Kal- 
goorlie ; it is iron- black, with sub-conchoidal fracture and sp. gr. 9, 


Ag. 

An. 

Te. 

Hg. 

40*47 

24-64 

34*60 

0*29 

40*55 

24-62 

34*83 

0*00 


The mercury is probably due to the presence of admixed coloradoita 
(HgTe), which resembles petzite in appearance and also occurs at 
Kalgoorlie. On these grounds, it is .suggested that the mineral re- 
cently described (Abstr., 1898, ii, 385) under the name kalgoorlite 
(compare also coolgardite, this voL, ii, 515) is really a mixture of 
petzite and coloradoite. L. J. S. 

A New Cadmium Mineral. By B. Wittich and B. Neumann 
[Gentr. Min,^ 1901, 549 — 551. Compare this voL, ii, 605). — The new 
mineral, cadmium oxide, CdO, occurs as a black, shining, crystalline 
encrustation and as powder on a mass of zinc ore with powdery iron 
oxide from ]\[onte Poni, Sardinia. Analysis of this zinc ore gave the 
following results : 

ZnO. SiO.,. Fe-A* G^iO. MgO. Cd. 

60*59 31*3 5-5 1*7 1-6 Nil 

The crystals of cadmium oxide are regular octahedra, sometimes 
with cube planes. H = 3: sp. gr. 6*146. Analysis gave Cd, 87*5; 
0, 12*5 per cent,, corresponding with the values required by the 
formula CdO, 

Black cubes of cadmium oxide of the same characters as the natural 
crystals were obtained artificially by burning cadmium in oxygen. 

Zinc oxide being hexagonal and cadmium oxide cubic, it is probable 
that these substances are isodimorphous. 

Small quantities of cadmium are of fairly wide distribution in zinc 
minerals, but the only cadmium mineral previously found is greenock- 
ite, CdS. L. J. S. 

[Synchysite and Molybdophyllite.] By Gustav Euink {Bull, 
Geol. Inst. Univ. Upsala, 1901 [1900], 6, 81 — 96). — Synchjsite.' — -This 
new name is applied to a mineral fi*om Narsarsiik, in South Greenland, 
previously described under the name parisite (Abstr., 1895, ii, 401 ; 
1900, ii, 410). The following new analysis, agreeing closely with that 
previously given, has been made by B. MauzeliuS : 


COj. 

ThOa. 

Ce^Og. 

(La,Di)A- m 

CaO. 

FeO. 

25-99 

0‘30 

21*98 

28-67 

1*18 

16*63 

0*11 





Total 





F. 

HjO. 

less 0 for F. 





5*04 

2-10 

99*88 




The following are the main characters which distinguish the two 
minerals *. 
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Synch3^site. 


Parisite^ 


Cliemicai formula 
Cleavage 

Sp- gr 

Kefractive indices . . .■ 
Crystal system 


CeFCa(C 03)2 
Not original 


3*902 

1*6742 

1*7701 

Rhombohedral 


(CeF) 2 Ca(C 03)3 
Distinct basal 
4*364 
1*569 
1*670 

Hexagonal 


Molyhdophyllite , — This new mineral is of rare occurrence with iiaus- 
mannite in granular limestone or dolomite at L§-ngbanshyttan, in 
Wermland, Sweden. It occurs as platy masses with a perfect cleavage 
in one direction, and has the appearance of mica. Thin plates are 
perfectly colourless and water-clear, though thicker masses are faintly 
greyish. It is optically uniaxial and negative. Etching experiments 
show that it belongs to the hexagonal system. Sp. gr. 4*717. H== 

3 — 4. Analysis gives the formula Il2^"Si04,H20, showing it to be distinct 
from the somewhat similar Swedish mineral, barysiiite (3PbO, 28103) : 


SIOq. PbO. MgO. AI2O3. NasO. E2O. H2O. Total 

18*15 61*09 11*71 0*46 0*82 0*69 6*32 99*24 

L. J. S. 


New Mineral Species found in Baveno Granite. By Ettore 
Artiki {Atti Real, Accad, Linceh 1901, [v], 10, ii, 139—145). — A 
new minex'al, havenite^ occurs on quartz and on orthoclase in the form 
of fibrous, radiating tufts of slender, white prisms or needles, the 
extremities being free and terminated by imperfect crystalline faces, 
and is accompanied by epidote, laumontite, and mica. The mineral, 
although apparently rhombic, is really monoclinic, each crystal 
being composed of two individuals twinned along {100}; [a:5;c~ 
1*1751 : 1 : 0*7845 ; j8 = 89°i7'19^'] ; it is readily melted by the blow- 
pipe, and is only slightly attacked by strong acids. Analysis gave : 

Si02. A1203. CaO. MgO. NagO. K^O. H2O. Total. 

56*93 15*42 24*47 0*12 0*29 trace 2*49 99*72 

These numbers correspond with those required for the formula 

OagAlaSieO'igjHgO. T. H. P. 

Dunite from Koswinsky-Kamen, Urals. By Louis Dupabc 
and Francis Pearce {Goinpt, rend.^ 1901, 133, 476—478). — Several 
analyses are given of dunite, an olivine-rock occurring as veins pene- 
trating koswite (this voL, ii, 398), and also as large masses in associa- 
tion with this. L. J. S. 

Organic Iodine in the Waters of Salsomaggiore. By 
C. Montanaei (L'Oros?, 1901, 24, 223 — 225. Compare Nasini and 
Anderlini, Abstr., 1900, ii, 489). — ^The small quantity of iodine in the 
waters of Salsomaggiore is wholly present in combination with organic 
matter. Such organic iodine the author considers may be of great 
importance therapeutically, as is the case with the iodine of the 
thyroid gland. The water also gives indications of the presence of 
organic nitrogen, but the quantity of water at the author^s disposal 
was insufficient to allow him to be certain of this, T. H. P. 
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Trafalgar Square Well Water. By Walter W. Fisher 
{Analyst, 1901, 26, 204). — A recent analysis of this water, of which 
analyses in 1848 (Abel and Bowney, Q, J. Ghem. Soc,, 1, 97) and 
1857 (Campbell, ihid», 9, 22) have been published in this Journal, 
shows that the composition has not changed substantially during the 
past forty-four years, but the amount of potassium, salts is now much 
smaller than in the earliest samples. W. W. E. 

Alkaline Waters from the Chalk. By Walter W. Fisher 
{Analyst, 1901, 26, 202 — 208). — A correction of the earlier abstract 
(this voi., ii, 627). In view of the fact that alkaline waters are not 
only drawn from chalk beneath London Clay, but are obtained from 
obher limestones, beneath Gault, Kimmeridge, Oxford, and Lias clays, 
the author believes that the alkali chlorides, sulphates, and carbonates 
are dissolved from the chalk itself and do not come from extraneous 
sources. Chalk obtained under London at depths of 500 and 800 
feet contains distinct traces of sodium carbonate as well as chloride 
and sulphate. Owing to long-continued percolation, soluble salts have 
washed out from uncovered chalk but remain in the covered deposits 
where no natural drainage is possible. W. W. E. 


Physiological Chemistry. 


Minimum Quantity of Oxygen required by Pish ; Poisonous 
Quantities of Carbon Dioxide in the Water. By J. Kupzis 
{Zeit, I^ahr,-Ge7iussm., 1901, 4, 631 — 638). — A record of a iai'ge 
number of experiments with fish (red bream, groundling, whitefish, 
perch) to ascertain the smallest amount of oxygen required to keep 
them healthy, and also the influence of carbon dioxide on them. The 
results are tabulated. 

It appears that when the amount of oxygen sinks to 1 c.c. per litre 
of water, the fish begin to show signs of being unwell, and that they 
perish when the amount is reduced to 0'8 — 0*5 c.c. As regards carbon 
dioxide, this only begins to afiect the fish when present to the extent 
of 0*126 gram per liti*e, and 0*280 gram was required to kill the fish, 
except groundling. Carbon dioxide is therefore not likely to cause 
death to fish in aquaria, &c., as it will never accumulate in anything 
like these quantities. L. he K. 

Pat of Human Blood. By Max Engelhardt {Ghem. Centr., 1901, 
ii, 490 — 491 ; from Deutssh. Arch. klin. Med., 1901, 70, 182 — 189). — 
Estimations of fat in human blood were made by Nerking's method. 
The numbers obtained are smaller than those of previous observers ; 
in health, the percentage averages 0*194 ; in various cachectic condi- 
tions, 0*174. W. D. H. 

Artificial Parthenogenesis. By William J. Gies (A?>2e?*. J . 
Physiol., 1901, 6, 53— -76). By Albert P. Mathews {ibid., 142 — 154). 
— ^Tbe first paper deals with the question whether spermatozoa con- 

VOL. LXXX. ii. 48 
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tain an enzyme causing the development of mature ova. The experi- 
ments conducted with Arhacim led to a negative result. The second 
paper deals with star-fish eggs, and shows that the stimulus of 
mechanical agitation will produce the development of embryos. The 
agitation varied from merely transferring the eggs from one dish to 
another, to hard shaking in a test-tube. In all cases agitation led 
to a positive result. The best results were obtained by violent 
agitation, especially after the eggs had been in sea water for seven 
hours. The late gastrula stages were produced. W. D. H. 

In:6ueiioe of Food on the Secretion of Enzymes. By Poetier 
and Bieeey {Gompt, Tend, Sog. Biol., 1901, 63, 810 — 811). — Previous 
observers have shown that the secretion of enzymes adapts itself to 
the nature of the food given. The present experiments attempt to 
discover whether an animal which usually does not secrete a certain 
ferment will do so when fed on the food on which such a ferment 
acts. Thus the alimentary canal doos not normally secrete inulase ; 
dogs and rabbits were fed on J erusalem artichokes but no inulase 
was found. Ducks do not normally secrete lactase ; one duck was 
killed after a fifteen days^ diet of lactose, but no lactase was found ; 
another duck, killed ten days later, was found to have abundance of 
lactase in its intestine. W. D. H. 

Salivary Digestion of Carbohydrates in the Stomach. By 
Hensay (fiheni. Gentr., 1901, ii, 698 — 699; from Milnch. med. Woch,, 
1901, 48, 1208 — 1210). — Great importance is attributed to the con- 
tinuance of salivary digestion in the stomach. Direct observations on 
the stomach contents of healthy young adults show that the conversion 
of starch into maltose and soluble dextrins in the stomach is con- 
siderable, W. D. H. 

Zymogens of the Stomach. By Karl Glaessnee {Beitr. ckem. 
Flii/siol. Bath., 1901, 1, 1—23, and 24 — 33). — The first paper describes 
experiments in which the varying solubilities and resistance to re-- 
agents is made use of to separate the zymogens of pepsin and of rennin 
from each other and from their respective enzymes. 

The second paper deals with the distribution of the zymogens ; that 
of rennin is found only at the fundes, and the parietal cells are 
suggested as its source. The amount of peptic ferment produced at 
the pyloric end of the stomach is very small ; it is called pseudo- 
pepsin, and is active also in weakly alkaline solutions. W. D. H. 

Peptic and Tryptic Digestion of Proteid. By D. Lawrofe 
{Zeit physiol. Gliem., 1901, 33, 312 — 328). — The principal result of 
observations on the auto-digestion of the pig's stomach is that pepsin 
will, by prolonged action, break up proteids as much as trypsin does. 
Putrefaction was excluded. W. D. H. 

Formation of Ammonia by the Action of Trypsin and 
Pepsin on Proteids. By S. Dzierzgowski and Sergei Salaskin 
{Ghem. G&ntr,, 1901, ii, 645—646 ; homCentr. Physiol, 25, 249—254).— 
The quantity of ammonia liberated by the action of natural digestive 
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flaids on proteids 1ms been determined by Nencki and Zaleski’s mefcbod. 
Ammonia is formed by the tryptic as well as by the peptic digestion 
of fibrin, boiled egg-albumin, crystallised egg-albumin, and casein. 
The amount of ammonia varies with the diifferent proteids, but in 
every case is greater than that liberated by digestion with dilute acid 
or alkali and less than that obtained when the albumins are com- 
pletely decomposed by acids. The quantity of ammonia therefore 
never corresponds with the total amino -nitrogen of the proteid. 

E. W. W. 

Decomposition of Proteids by Trypsin. By Junichi Mochizuki 
{Beitr. Ghem. FIiysioL FalL, 1901, 1, 44 — 50). — If in a product of tryptic 
digestion the total nitrogen is taken as 100, 5*9 parts can be driven 
off by magnesia, 37*6 are contained in the precipitate produced by 
phosphotungstic acid, and the remainder is in the filtrate. 

W. P. H. 

Action of Proteolytic'Bnzymes on Toxins. By E. E. Baldwin 
and P. A. Levene {J. Med, Reseai^cli, 1901, 6, 120 — 134). — Diphtheria 
and tetanus toxins are digested, and not simply neutralised, by the 
three proteolytic enzymes, pepsin, trypsin, papain. They are thereby 
rendered inert. Tuberculin, which is looked on as a nucleo-profceid, is 
weakened in its action by the digestive ferments mentioned ; pro^ 
longed digestion with trypsin, but not with pepsin, desteoys its 
activity. W. D. H. 

Digestion in the Small Intestine. By Fe. Kutschee and J. 
Seemann (Chem, Gentr,, 1901, ii, 784 j from Gentr, Physiol., 1901, 15, 
275 — 276).-~-A dog was fed on meat, and the intestinal contents 
allowed to flow out of a fistula ; these were boiled to prevent further 
tryptic action. The fluid gave no biuret reaction, but yielded leucine, 
tyrosine, and lysine. W. D. H. 

Influence of Urotropin on Intestinal Putrefaction. By 
Wilhelm F. Loebisch {Ghem. Genir., 1901, ii, 705 j from Wien, med, 
Presse, 1901). — XJrotropin (hexamethylenetetramine) is a good anti- 
septic. It causes no bad symptoms, and greatly lessens intestinal 
putrefaction. The ethereal sulphates of the urine are greatly 
diminished. Under ordinary circumstances, indiean is most abundant 
in the morning urine, and the other ethereal sulphates most abundant 
in the evening urine. ■ , W. P. BC. 

Absorption in the Small and Large Intestines. By Felix 
Beach {PflugeFs AtcMd, 1901, 86, 247 — 258). — Absorption is less 
active in the large than in the small intestine. Gelatin solution is 
not so well absorbed as albumose solution in the large intestine ; 
addition of 0*7 per cent, of sodium chloride increases the absorption of 
gelatin until it equals that of albumoses. The salt stimulates the 
mucous membrane and increases absorption generally. 

In the small intestine, gelatin is a little better absorbed than 
albumose. Here, salt increases the absorption of albumose but not of 
gelatin. 
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Nutritive enemata should therefore be composed of peptonised food 
With the addition of gelatin and salt. W. B. H. 

g Digestion and Metabolism in BcMnoderms. By Otto Cohn- 
HEIM {Zeit, physiol CImi., 1901,33, 9— 54).— Echinoderins (/ioZoj5/iwrm, 
&c.) were selected as the objects of experiment, as it was hoped that 
in such simple animals the phenomena of absorption would be more 
easily solved than in vertebrates. The absorbed material passes into 
the body-cavity which represents the circulatory system of higher 
animals. Diffusion will explain the passage of most material into this 
fluid, except that an active ‘water-transport’ must depend on the 
physiological activity of the intestinal lining cells. The intestine 
produces a diastatic, an inverting, and, in some cases, a proteolytic 
ferment. The course of proteid metabolism is by no means clear. 
Holothuria secretes nitrogen only with the fseces. No ammonia is 
excreted. The production of carbon dioxide is small, and of this one- 
third leaves thejbody by the intestine. Small holothurians have a more 
vigorous metabolism than large ones. W. D. H. 

Alcohol and Proteid Metabolism. By Rudolf Rosemann 
[Pflilger's Arcliiv, 1901, 86, 307 — 503). — A long discussion of the 
results of others. Some new experiments on man are given. The 
main result is that alcohol, within certain limits, is a proteid sparing 
food. W. D. H. 

Metabolism in the Pig during Feeding with Sugar, Starch, 
and Molasses. By Emeeich Meissl and Wilhelm Beesch {QJmm, 
Centr., 1901, ii, 784 — 785^ from Zeit. landw, Yersuchs-Wes^ Oesterr.^ 1901, 
4, 805 — 921). — The practical outcome of the investigation is the use- 
fulness of molasses as a food for pigs. Full details of the experiments 
on metabolism in two animals are given. In a young animal, the 
putting on of flesh was increased, and of fat slightly diminished ; in 
the older animal, this was reversed. W. D. H. 

Analogy between Loss of Water and Lowering of Tempera- 
ture. By Arthur W. Greeley {Amer. J, FhysioL, 1901, 6, 
122 — 125). — In fStentor^ a lowering of temperature produces certain 
morphological changes, which are the same as those produced by 
increasing the osmotic pressure of the surrounding medium. On raising 
the tempei’ature again, the reverse process occurs. In Sjnrogyra^ 
typical piasmolysis may be produced by reduction of the temperature. It 
is therefore probable that the main effect of lowering the temperature 
is to cause loss of water. . W. D. H. 

Oxalic Acid in the Organism. By A. Cipollina {Ghem. Centr,^ 
1901, ii, 496 ; from Berl Min. Woch., 1901, 38, 544 — 547). — Human 
and animal organs contain only small quantities of oxalic acid ; most is 
in the spleen. The total amount is about ten times as great as the 
daily amount in the urine. The spleen, and perhaps also the liver and 
muscles, are believed to oxidise uric acid with the formation of oxalic 
acid. Yarious foods Contain larger amounts of the acid, which is stated 
to have injurious effects. W. D, H. 
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Origin of Kynureuic Acid in the Organism. By Karl 
Glaessner and Leo Langstein (Beitr, chem. Physiol. Path.^ 1901, 1, 
34 — 43^. — The experiments on dogs here recorded are considered to 
prove with certainty that kynurenie acid is a decomposition product 
of proteid produced during pancreatic digestion. W. D. H, 

Reduction and Action of Aromatic Mtro-oompounds [in the 
Animal Organism]. By Karl Walko {Chem. Oentr., 1901, ii, 597 ^ 
from Arch. exp. Path. Pharm., 46, 181—196. Compare Rymsza, 
Biss. Dorpat^ 1889, and Karpins, Zeit. Min. Med., 22, 210). — -When 
rabbits or dogs are injected with picric acid, by far the greater portion 
is excreted unchanged, but an amino-cotnpound, a phenol, and a red dye 
are also found in the urine. The amino-compound is probably 
picramic acid, and may be detected by means of the azo-dye prepared 
by extracting with ether, diazotising, and treating with j8-naphthol. 
The phenol is also soluble in ether and gives a brownish-biack precipi- 
tate with ferric chloride. The red dye is present in far larger quantity 
than cither of the preceding compounds, and is insoluble in ether. 
These substances do not necessarily result from any vital process in the 
organism, for they are formed when urine, especially that of dogs, 
is treated with picric acid, and allowed to remain until ammoniacal 
fermentation takes place, and also by the action of putrefying albumin, 
or of the alcoholic extract of dogs’ or rabbits’ liver on picric acid. 
Binitrophenol, o-nitrophenol, nitrobenzoic acid, nitrosalicylic acid, 
nitrobenzaldehyde, nitroacetanilide, trinitronaphthol, nitrourethane, 
and dinitrohydroxyquinoline do not undergo any change in the animal 
organism. 

The physiological action of picric acid, picramic acid, o-nitrophenol, 
2 : 4-dinitrophenol, nitrosalicylic acid, nitrobenzoic acid, nitrobenz- 
aldehyde, and nitrourethane is described in the original paper. 

Under certain conditions, the paralysing action of strychnine on the 
peripheral nerves may become more pronounced, and in the case 
of the nitro-derivatives, dinitrostrychniue, and ‘ cacostrychnme,’ this 
effect is predominant. Dinitrobrucine and ^ cacotheline ’ also exert an 
action resembling that of curare. The nitro-derivative of thebaine, 
prepared by the action of nitric acid on thebaine at 60°, forms a pale 
yellow precipitate and has a physiological action different from that of 
thebaine itself. Nitroatropine and nitrosanguinarine have no effect 
on frogs. These results show that no common physiological action can 
be ascribed to nitro-compounds. E. W. W. 

Syntheses in the Animal Organism. III. Oxidation Products 
of Citral in the Organism and some Cyclic Isomerides. By 
Hermann Hildebranbt {Chem. Gentr.^ 1901, ii, 597— -599 ; from Arch, 
exp. Path. Pharm., 46, 261 — 273). — The mother liquor of the dibasic 
acid, C 3 _qHi 404 , found in the urine of rabbits after feeding with 
citral (this vol., ii, 180) is neither a glycuronic acid compound, since it 
is soluble in ether and does not reduce cupric oxide, nor geranic acid, 
for on digesting with a 65 — 70 per cent, solution of 
sulphuric acid it does not form a-c^/e^ogeranic acid but yields^ on the 
contrary, a dibasic aeid, This acid separates in white| 
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crystalline massesj melts at 96^^, is easily soluble in ether or hot light 
petroleum, but only slightly so in cold light petroleum and combines 
with 1 mol. of bromine. The original amorphous acid is probably a 
chain compound, and is converted by the action of the acid into a 
crystalline, cyclic isomeride. Since both these acids are also found in 
the urine after feeding with geranic acid, it must be assumed that 
citral is first oxidised to geranic acid in the organism. Attempts to 
convert the crystalline acid, melting at 187°, into a cyclic 

isomeride by the action of dilute acid failed, and similarly a cyclic 
isomeride of the crystalline acid obtained after administering a- and jS- 
cycfogeranic acids could not be prepared. The cyc^geranic acids are, 
in fact, almost completely oxidised in the organism, and for the same 
reason ryc^ocitrai and a- and y3-geranic acids are much less poisonous 
than the corresponding chain compounds. 

The mother liquor of the crystalline dibasic acid from which the 
oily isomeride has been removed, still contains the glycuronic acid 
compound of citral. By boiling this compound with dilute sulphuric 
acid and distilling in steam, a yellow oil is obtained. This oil is 
neither citral nor j9»-cymene, since when administered to rabbits neither 
the acid nor cumic acid, but a monobasic acid, is 

found in the urine. This acid crystallises from alcohol in long, slender 
needles, molts at 110°, is easily soluble in ether, and is not volatile in 
steam ; it is not a derivative of cyc^ocitral, since it is nob found in the 
urine after feeding with this substance. It is isomeric with cumic acid 
and hence probably the glycuronic acid compound of citral is related 
to _y-cymene. E, W. W. 

First Appearance of Aldehydase in the Mammalian Embryo. 
By Martin Jacoby Chem., 1901, 33, 128-~130).-~~Previous 

observers have associated the oxidising ferments with nucleo-proteids, 
or with nuclear activity. It is, however, certainly the case that no 
oxydase, or at least no aldehydase, can be obtained fi’om rapidly 
growing young mammalian embryos. In the pig embyro, it is not 
found until it attains the length of 9 cm. “ Possibly it may be present 
in the form of a zymogen at earlier dates. W. D. H. 

The Action of Sernm-globnlin on the Coagulation of Muscle 
Plasma. By Karl Spiro {Beitr. c/^em. FliysioL Path., 1901, 1, 
7 8 — 79). — Serum-globulin possesses the power of hastening the 
coagulation of muscle plasma and the precipitation of its essential 
proteids. This, however, is the property of the eu-globulin fraction 
and not of the pseudo-globulin, W. B. H. 

Autolysis of the Lung. By Martin Jacoby {ZeiL physiol Ohem., 
1901,33, 126 --127), — Previous observers have noticed autolysis in 
various organs, liver, &c. The lungs of pigs were investigated to 
ascertain if a similar process occurs there. The products of proteid 
decomposition (leucine, tyrosine, <fcc.) were found in the lung tissue 
after removal fi'om the body, bacterial action being excluded. Auto- 
lysis thus occurs in the lung and, indeed, may be regarded as an 
, ipiportant physiological cell-function. *W» P. M- 
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Formation of Uric Acid in the Liver of Birds. By Eatharina 
Kowalewski and Sergei Salaskin {ZeAt. physiol. Chem., 1901, 33, 
210 — 222). — The experiments described show that the liver takes a 
direct share in the formation of uric acid in birds, and, indeed, may be 
considered as the place where its synthesis occurs. The materials for 
its formation are not only ammonium lactate and ammonium salts of 
other organic acids, but may include such substances as arginine. 

W, B. H, 

[ Thyreo-globulin.] By F. Blum {Zeit physiol. Chem., 1901, 83, 
345 — 346). — Polemical : a reply to A. Oswald (this voL, ii, 461). 

L J. S. 

Stimulation and Paralysis of Nerve-cells and NervO' 
endings. By John W. Langley {J. Physiol^ 1901, 27, 224 — 235), — 
The main action of nicotine in nerve-cells is that of stimulation, but 
differences are noted in different animals. It does not stimulate the 
nerve-endings of preganglionic fibres. W. B. H. 

Poisonous Effect of pure Sodium Chloride on Nerve-muscle 
Preparations. By Harvey Cushing {Amer. J. Physiol.^ 1901, 6, 
77, — 90). — Pure solutions of sodium chloride in increasing strengths 
produced an increasingly harmful effect on nerve-muscle preparations, 
This primarily affects the nerve-endings, and may be counteracted by 
* physiologically balanced ^ salt solutions. An excess of calcium ions 
may produce an effect resembling rigor mortis. ' W. B. H. 

Human Colostrum. By Henri Lajoux (J. Pharm. Ghim.t 1901, [vi], 
14, 145 — 151, and 197 — 203), — The colostrum contains a larger propor- 
tion of nitrogenous substances than the milk, but the quantity rapidly 
diminishes it also contains less lactose and a greater proportion of 
mineral constituents. The amount of fat is variable but gradually 
increases. The total solids, fat, nitrogenous substances, lactose, ash, and 
the refractive index of the fat were determined on ten samples of 
colostrum, and the results are tabulated in the original ; these analyses 
indicate the variability in the duration of the colostra! period ; at the 
end of seven or eight days, the lacteal secretion of one subject had 
attained all the characters of milk, whilst that of another still possessed 
on the tenth day the viscosity and other properties of colostrum. The 
index of refraction of the fat diminishes as the time from parturition 
increases. 

. When the colostrum is treated with alcohol or excess of acetic acid, 
it yields a white, gelatinous, mucous substance, which, however, in 
exceptional cases, is deposited spontaneously. This precipitate is 
soluble in boiling dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid, with formation 
of an acid albumin and a substance which reduces Pehling'S solution. 
The substance precipitated by alcohol is found to contain considerably 
less nitrogen than would be the case if it consisted only of albumin 
and casein. These facts show that the colostrum contains normally a true 
mucin, for which the author proposes the name lactomucin. E. G-. 

Iron in Human Milk. By Adolf Jolles and Josef E. Fbiebjung 
{Chem. Centr., 1901, ii, 596 ; from Arch. exp. Path. Pharm.^ 1901, 46, 
247-— 260). — The average amount of iron in thirty specimens of human 
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milk is 5*09 mg. per litre. Non-hygienic conditions and ilkkealtli cause 
a diminution. Ill-health of the child is a result, even when the mother 
is otherwise healthy, Various kinds of artificial human milk ar© also 
poor in iron. W. D. H. 

Composition of Cows' Milk in different stages of Milking. 
By P. Hardy {Chem. Gentr., 1901, ii, 645; from Bull. Assoc, helge 
Ghim.^ 1901, 15, 228 — 229). — In one experiment the first litre of milk 
drawn from the udder contained 3‘5 per cent, of fat, the second, 
3*75, the third, 3*8, the fourth, 4*2 per cent. ; the solids rose 
from 11*85 to 12*25, the ash from 0*72 to 0*74 per cent. In another 
experiment, the result was 2*8, 4*15, 4*25, 5*1 per cent, of fat, 
11-75 — 13*66 percent, of solids, and 0*72 — 0*74 per cent, of ash. The 
milk of a third cow, which was collected half a litre at the time, 
showed 2*2, 2*9, 3*5, 3*75, 3*8, 3*9, 4*65 per cent, of fat, the solids 
rising from 10*52 to 12*70, and the ash from 0*74 to 0*75 per cent. The 
composition of the serum remains the same. L. be K. 

The ‘ Skin ' of Warmed Milk, By B. Jamison and A. F. Hertz 
(/. Physiol., 1901, 27, 26 — 30). — The formation of a skin on warming 
is not characteristic of milk, but takes place in any proteid solution 
containing emulsified fat or parafiSn. The film is formed of unchanged, 
dried proteid in the case of non-coagulabie proteid, and in that of 
coagulable proteid if the temperature is kept below their coagulating 
point. If the temperature is higher, part of the proteid in the latter 
case is coagulated. The fat or paraffin globules are entangled in the 
film. Drying is an essential condition for the formation of the film. 

W. D. H. 

Oxidising Ferment contained in Pus. By Dioscoride Vitali 
{UOrosi, 1901, 24, 253 — 263). — The author finds that pus contains an 
oxidising enzyme which can be extracted by the action either of water 
or of not too concentrated acetic acid or of glycerol diluted with about 
half its volume of water, the pus being first triturated with glass until 
a homogeneous, pasty mass is obtained, the solvent then added, and 
after further trituration, the mass filtered. The filtered liquid thus 
prepared contains the oxydase, as it imparts an azure-blue colour to 
guaiacum resin. The action of the enzyme is destroyed by dilute 
hydrocyanic acid, chloroform, hydroxylamine, quinol, or pyrogailol, but 
is not influenced by aqueous phenol, thymol, or mercuric chloride. Like 
the vegetable oxydases, this enzyme contains a small proportion of 
manganese. T. H. P. 

Electrometric Determination of the Acidity of Urine. By 
Labislaus yon Bhorer {PJiugers Archiv, 1901, 86, 586 — 602). — E.M.F. 
determinations on the lines indicated by Bugarszky and Liebermann 
(Abstr., 1898, i, 716) show that the concentration of H* ions in urine is 
about 30 X 10 ” k The author considers that they are primarily produced 
by the dissociation of the dihydrogen phosphates. The urine behaves 
like an acid which, in A/BO concentration, is dissociated to the extent 
of 1/100 per cent. J. 0. P, 

Red Colouring Matter occurring in Urine after administration 
of PyTa33qidone. By Jaefe {Ber„ 1901,34, 2737—^2741),-— The 
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colouring matter is identical with Knorr’s rubazonic acid. 


Lecithin in Tuberculosis. By H. Claude and Aly Zaky 
(Gomvpt, rend.^ 1901, 133, 486 — 488 ; Gomjyt rend. Soc. BioL, 1901, 63, 
821 — 823). — Lecithin is stated to have a specific action on the elimina- 
tion of phosphates in the urine, and a beneficial action on nitrogenous 
metabolism ; it is therefore recommended as an adjuvant to other 
means of treating tuberculosis. W. D . H. 

Influence of Lecithin on Urinary Constituents. By Aly Zaky 
{Gompt. rend. Soc^ Biol., 1901, 63, 830 — 832). — In man, lecithin pro- 
duces, as in animals, an increase of total nitrogen, of urea, and of the 
coefficient of utilised nitrogen, and a diminution of the phosphoric 
acid, and usually of the uric acid in the urine. W. B. H. 


Rioin Immunity. By Martin Jacoby [Beitr. chem. Fhysiol. 
Bath., 1901, 1, 51 — 77). — The toxin of ricin and the agglutinin go 
together ; the immunising agent, antiricin, is here studied in a 
number of experiments conducted according to Ehrlich^s views. The 
existence of ricin toxoids is established ; these are removable by arti- 
ficial gastric digestion. W. B. H. 

Arsenic in th© Organs of the Body. By C. Hodlmoser {Zdt, 
physiol Ohem.f 1901, 33, 329-— 344). — Gautier has stated that, normally, 
certain parts of the body (hair, thyroid, menstrual blood, &c.) contain 
arsenic (Abstr, 1900, ii, 152). These observations are not confirmed. 
Arsenic does not appear to be a normal constituent of the body. 

„ * W. B. H. 


Localisation and Dissemination of Antimony in th© Animal 
Organism. By G. Pouchet {Oompl rend., 1901, 133, 526 — 527). — 
When antimony in the form of tartar emetic is administered for a long 
time, to rabbits and dogs by ingestion, it tends to accumulate in the 
digestive tract and is found only in very small quantities in the organs 
and other parts of the body. It therefore differs markedly from 
arsenic. If antimony is administered with small quantities of arsenic, 
the toxic effect of the latter seems to be increased, but the distribution 
of the two elements in the organism is not affected, C. H. B. 

Physiological Action of Suprarenal Extract. By John N. 
Langley {J. Physiol, 1901, 27, 237 — 256), — Suprarenal extract causes 
a brief but active secretion of the salivary and lacrimal glands. This 
is not affected by degeneration of the post-ganglionic fibres of the 
superior cervical ganglion, or by small doses of atropine, but after a 
large dose of atropine, there is no secretion caused by the extract. 
It has no certain effect on the secretion of sweat. It increases 
secretion of bile. It acts differently on different involuntary muscular 
organs, causing, for instance, inhibition of the bladder, stomach, gall 
bladder, &c., and contraction of the anal sphincters, uterus, and blood 
vessels. The theory that the extract acts on sympathetic nerve- 
epdings breads down ip various instances* If its action is a direct 
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one on iinstriated muscles the difference must depend on intrinsic 
differences in the muscle which are at present unknown, W, B, H, 

Comparative Investigations of the Pharmacological Actions 
of some Purine Derivatives. By Oswald Schmiedebero {Ber,^ 
1901 , 34, 2550 — 2559).— Experiments were made with frogs and 
rabbits ; the drugs were dissolved in either water or sodium carbonate 
solution, and wex^e adminstered either internally or by injection into 
the blood. The action of caffeine and theobromine is already known 
to be twofold. In the first place, they act on the central nervous 
system, producing an increased sensibility to external stimulus, 
developing into tetanus as the dose is increased, and culminating in 
paralysis when the dose is large. Secondly, they act on the muscles, 
facilitating the contraction of these at first, but producing muscular 
rigor when the dose is larger ; the rigor may be local when the drug 
has been injected into the blood at a particular spot. Under the 
microscope, they are seen to coagulate the muscle-plasma. The relative 
degree of these two actions varies from substance to substance ; with 
theobromine, the action on the muscles is greater in proportion to that 
on the nervous system than it is with caffeine. Parallel with the 
action on the muscles is a diuretic action, the two increasing together. 

' The nervous action depends on the presence of nitrogen in the 
molecule, for it is exhibited also by ammonia and ammonium salts. 
On the other hand, the muscular action is chax'acteristic of the purine 
ring. Purine itself exhibits both actions. Introduction of oxygen or 
alkyl groups affects the degree of the two actions, both absolutely and 
relatively ; no regularities could be observed in this respect, however. 
Such regularities as exist are pi^obably masked by the fact that, owing 
to the difference in solubility and other causes, the rate at which the 
drug penetrates to the nerve cells and muscle fibres varies very much 
from case to case. Probably it is for some such reason that 7-oxy" 
purine produces no muscular rigor and 2-oxypurine no tetanus, whereas 
with the 1 : 6-dimethyl derivative of the first and 1 : 3-dimethyl 
derivative of the second the missing action is manifested ; the first 
two substances are insoluble in water and only slightly soluble in 
aqueous sodium carbonate, whereas the second two dissolve readily in 
water. The introduction of alkyloxy-groups produces a hypnotic or 
narcotic action, which may almost niask the tetanus. Sevei\il pecu- 
liarities were observed j for instance, 3:4: 6-trimethylxanthine is only 
slightly active whilst 1:4: fi-trimethylxanthine (caffeine) is much more 
so, and uiic acid is not active, whilst its 1 : 3 : 4 : 0-tetramethyl deriva- 
tive is. 

Experiments were made with the following substances : — Purine 
7rOxy purine (hypoxanthine), 1 : 6-dimethylhypoxanthine, 2-oxypurine, 
1 : 3“dimethyl-2'Oxypurine, 1 : 4 : 6-trimethyi-6 : 7-dihydro-5“Oxy purine 
(deoxycaffeine), 5 : 7-dioxjpurine (xanthine), 4-methylxan thine, 
1-metbylxanthine (heteroxanthine), 1 : 6-dimethylxanthine (theo- 
bromine), 4 : 6-dimethylxanthine (theophylline), 1 : 6-dimethylxanthine 
(paraxanthine), 3:4: 6-trimethylxanthine, 1:4: 64rimethylxanthin0 
(caffeine), 4-methyl-l : 6-diethylxanthine, 1 : 2 : 4 : 6-tetramethyl- 
yanthine (2-methylcaffeine), 2 : 7-dioxy purine, 1 : 3-dimethyi~2 ; 7-di- 
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oxypiirine, 1:3; 6-trimel}hyL2 : 7-dioxypiirine (isoeaiieine), 2:5:7- 
trioxypurine (uric acid), and 1:3:4: G-tefcrametliyluric acid« 

0. R B. 

(xelatin Fibres. By E. Waymouth Beid (J. FhysioL^ 1201, 27, 
161 — 173). — The experiments recorded lead to tlie conclusion that it 
is fallacious to take the filtrate of a physiological fluid through a 
gelatin membrane as identical with the original fluid in all respects 
except that of concentration of colloids. These membranes hold back 
some substances in ordinary solution, and the extent to which they 
are retained will have to be determined in each case by th« who 
desire to use such filters for quantitative purposes. W. » H. 
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Physiology of Bacillus Pyocyaneus. By Oscar Loew and 
Yoshinai Kozai {Bull, Coll, Agr, Tohyohiup, SUmu, 1901, 4, 227 — 236). 
— As regards the nutrition of B, pyomjcmeus, it was found that 
asparagine is more suitable than leucine, tyrosine, glycine, hydantoin, 
or creatine, and that acetates are better than tartrates. Acetates 
and glycerol promote the formation of mucus, but not to the same 
extent as broth. 

In the production of the bacteriolytic enzyme, peptone was found 
to be the best nutrient ; mucus is nob formed to any extent. The 
presence of a little glycerol is beneficial, but increasing the amount 
of magnesium sulphate to 1 per cent, is without advantage. 

H. H. J. M, 

Biochemical Studies on the Tubercle Bacillus. By P. A. 
Levbne {J, Med. Research, 1901, 6, 135 — 144). — Elementary analysis 
of the tubercle bacilli prepared on dilferent media gave widely different 
results, especially in the amount of alcohol-ether extract. Differ- 
ences were also observed in tbe amounts of proteid and of free nucleic 
acid present. By fractional heat-coagulation, the proteid material can 
be separated into three substances, each of which contains phosphorus. 
The nucleic acids separated vary much in composition ; some of the 
preparations made are looked on as purer than the others. The only 
carbohydrate studied was one which closely resembles glycogen ; this 
appears to be always present. W. D. H. 

Albumin-forming Bacteria. By Gerlaoh and Yogel (Oenir, 
Baht. Par., 1901, [ii], 7, 609 — 623). — Soil and stable manure contain 
several varieties of motile, non -spore-forming bacteria which are capable 
of converting the nitrogen of nitrates, nitrites, ammonium salts, and 
urea into insoluble proteids. Cultivated in a medium, containing 
mineral salts, 0*5 per cent, of dextrose, and 0*3 per cent, of sodium 
nitrate, a certain amount of nitrite is formed, but after 5 — 10 
4ays neither nitrate nor nitrite remains, whilst tfie total nitrogen 
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of ilie solution is iioaltered, the whole of it being present in the in- 
soluble proteids formed. No ammonia is produced. The nitrogen of 
ammonium salts is less readily assimilated and that of urea still less 
readily. In neither case is there any formation of nitrate or nitrite. 
When a solution containing urea is inoculated with these bacteria 
and with a species capable of converting urea into ammonium car- 
bonate, a certain amount of the ammonia produced is utilised by the 
proteicl-forming bacteria, but a considerable loss takes place by 
ev'aporation of the ammonia from the solution, so that the presence 
of proteid-forming bacteria in stable manure is not sufficient to 
prevent loss of ammonia in this way. In the presence of denitrifying 
organisms, practically the whole of the nitrogen of sodium nitrate is 
evolved as nitrogen, the denitiufying action proceeding much more 
rapidly than the conversion of the nitrogen of nitrates into proteid. 
When nitrate is added to garden soil containing some straw as a source 
of carbon, a similar action goes on • soil contains both denitrifying 
and proteid-forroing organisms, and the result is not affected by 
inoculating with either or both species, A. H. 

Decomposition of Fodder and Pood by Micro-organisms. 
I. Organisms Destroying Fats. By Josep KiiisriG, Alb. Spiecker- 
WANK, and W. Beemer {Z<di. Nahr,-Genussm.^ 1901, 4, 721 — 744 and 
769 — 780). — A chemical and bacteriological investigation of the changes 
undergone by cottonseed-meal wffien decomposed by micro-organisms. 
Three samples of meal each contained moulds and bacteria ; the moulds 
only grew when the meal contained more than 14 percent, of moisture. 
The growth of the moulds was accompanied by a decomposition of the 
fats and the niteogen-free extractives. The bacteria, on the other 
hand, had a st ronger action on the proteids. Experiments with pure 
cultures showed that the moulds decompose, not only fats, but also 
fatty acids, both being apparently converted directly into water and 
carbon dioxide. R. H. P. 

Monilia Sitophiia, a Technical Mould from Java. By F, A. F. 
0. "Went [Cmitr. Baht. 1901, [ii], 7, 544 — 550 and 591 — 598. Com- 
pare this voL, ii, 411). — This mould brings about hydrolysis of fats, pep- 
tonisationand further decomposition of proteids and amyIolyfcis,and pene- 
trates the wails of vegetable cells, breaking up the cellulose. The best 
single medium for its cultivation is peptone. In presence of ammonium 
nitrate, as a source of nitrogen, it can derive its carbon from raffinose, 
maltose, dextrose, starch, commercial Isevulose, as well as in a less degree 
from many other carbohydrates and allied compounds. In a similar 
manner, when the source of carbon is dextrose, the best source of 
nitrogen is found to be peptone or tyrosine. Glycerol, by itself, is 
only very slowly assimilated, but when both glycerol and raffinose 
are employed, the yield is far greater than when raffinose alone is 
present. It seems probable that the glycerol is oxidised, whilst the 
raffinose is assimilated for the purpose of mycelium formation. The 
mould only develops sparingly under anaerobic conditions, forming 
alcohol and esters, the nature of which could not be determined. 

As U. 
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Agglutination of Yeast. By H. P. Baeeebeecht (Centr. Baht. Bar., 
I901j [ ii],7, 623 — 627). — Some varieties of yeast are i^apidly agglutinated 
in the presence of acids. The optimum concentration of acid varies 
slightly^ but corresponds on the average with rV/dOO sulphuric 
acid. The action appears to be a function of the concentration of the 
hydrogen ions, since weak acids, such as acetic acid, must be present in 
larger amount, and their action is much diminished by the presence of 
a salt of the same acid. When the amount of acid is increased 
beyond the optimum, the agglutination takes place more slowly and 
less perfectly. Different varieties of yeast show considerable differ- 
ences in the ease with which they are agglutinated, and the nature of 
the medium in which they have been cultivated also modifies the 
result, ammonium salts being favourable to the occurrence of agglu- 
tination. The agglutination which sometimes occurs in the manufac- 
ture of pressed yeast is not due to this cause, but is produced by the 
viscous substances formed from sucrose by an organism (Leuconostoc 
agglutinans) which is always found in such samples. A. H. 

Experiments with Yeast Cells in Concentrated Saline Solu- 
tions. By Charles Clerpeyt {Bull. Acad. Eoy. Bdg., 1901, 23, 
337 — 348). — Yeast cells can be accustomed to grow in concentrated 
saline solutions ; those accustomed to any one particular salt will 
grow at a slower rate than ordinary yeast cells in a solution of 
another salt. In these experiments, the electropositive ion had the 
greater influence. B. H. P. 

[Proteolytic Enzyme from Yeast.] A Reply to Kutscher. By 
Martin Hahk and L. Geret {Zeit. physiol. Ckem., 1901, 33 , 385 — 389. 
Compare this voh, ii, 466, 523). — The different results obtained by the 
authors and by Kutscher may be due to the fact that they themselves 
used filtered solutions of enzymes free from cells, whereas Kutscher 
used the enzyme in the presence of dead cells. The proteolytic 
enzyme of yeast— yeast trypsin of Kutscher, yeast endotrypsin of the 
authors — differs essentially from pancreatic trypsin in the fact that 
it becomes much less active in the presence of acid, J. J. S. 

Distribution of Acidity in Stems, Leaves, and Flowers. 
By A. Astruc {Compt. rend.^ 1901, 133 , 491 — 493). — The study of the 
acidity of plants, which was hitherto confined chiefly to oil-yielding 
plants, has been extended by the author to a large number of widely 
different families. 

It was found that the acidity of the stems diminishes with the 
distance from the top of the stem, and that the acidity of the leaves 
especially the growing zone, is greater than that of the stems. In the 
case of flowers, the acidity diminishes as development proceeds. 

The most recent growth always shows the greatest acidity, and 
there is a close relation between the production of acids on the 
one hand and of intensity of growth on the other. K. H, J. M. 

Formation of Acids in Plants. By Marcellin P. E. Beethelot 
and Georges Andr^ {Gompt. rmd., 1901, 133, 502 — 504). — The total 
equivalent of the acids present in a plant can only be ascertained by 
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defcermiBiog the alkalinity of the ash of the plant, and adding the 
iT’aliie thus found to the acidity of the juice of the plaiit as determined 
directly by titration. C. H. B. 

Occurrence of Organic Iron Compotiiids in Plants. By Ui 
SuzCKE {Bull. Coll. Agr. Tokyo Imp, Uniu., 1901,, 4, 260 — 266).— The 
seeds and leaves of Polygonum tinctoHum (1 a and h) and of Indigofom 
tinctoria (2 a and h) were found to contain 2*84, 15*5, 4*0, and 4*3 
per cent, of crude ash respectively of the following composition : 


K50. 


CaO. 

MgO. 

FeoOg. 

PoO,, 

SO3. 

vSi02. 

21-0 

2*4 

5*1 

15*2 

I2*i 

41*1 

4*10 

0*35 

21-40 

6*0 

39*1 

12*30 

3*11 

4*13 

4*77 

1*75 

18-7 

4*2 

11*0 

9*9 

120 

34*2 

2*4 

3*1 

17-80 

2*0 

37*0 

6*4 

4*8 

3*50 

3*80 

6*25 



The ethereal, alcoholic, and aqueous extracts of the dried leaves and 
seeds were found to be free from ii'on. Solutions of sodium chloride 
extracted only traces of iron or none at all. The greater portion of 
the iron (60 — 70 per cent.) is present in a nucleindike substance which 
is precipitated by dilute acetic acid from extracts with dilute alkali | 
the precipitate contains H 10*4 and Fe 0*5 per cent. When subjected 
to artificial pepsin digestion, a portion of the proteid dissolved, and on 
precipitating the solution with alcohol, the products still contained 
iron. The residue, insoluble in pepsin, contains N 5 — 10 and Be 
0*5 — 1*0 per cent. 

The iron compound differs from bsematogen in being partially dis^ 
solved by artificial pepsin digestion ; both the dissolved and imdissolved 
portions liberate small quantities of iron , when treated with 0*2 per 
cent, hydrochloric acid. It is also much more sparingly soluble in 
dilute ammonia than hsematogen. N. H. J, M. 

Chemical Changes in Apples during Ripening. By Richard 
Otto (Gkem. Gent7\, 1901, ii, 553; from Proskauer Phsthau-^eit.^ 
1901, July). — The following changes have been found to take place in 
apples when allowed to ripen on the tree or when stored* The amounts 
of water and ash of the dry substance decrease as the fruit matures, 
■whilst, on the other hand, the quantity of dry substance increases. 
Unripe apples contain a maximum of about 4 per cent, of starch 
which at first only slowly, but afterwards more rapidly, decreases until 
it disappeax'*s entirely in the ripe fruit. The amount of cellulose does 
not change during the initial stages of maturing, and the content of 
sucrose is also not affected by ripening but decreases on prolonged 
storing. The nitrogenous substances attain a maximum in the ripe 
apple but decrease on storing. The sp. gr. of apple must increases on 
keeping, whilst the total acids calculated as malic acid and the small 
quantity of pectic acid decrease. The quantity of sugar estimated 
by Ochsle^s method is on the average 0*7 — 0*9 per cent, less than that 
of the total sugar, dextrose, and extract determined by Aliihn’s 
method; the data obtained by both methods show a constant increase 
'during the storing of the must, E. W, W. ’ 
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Bark of Robinia Pseudacacia. By Feedebick B. Power (Pharm, 
J,, 1901, [iv], 13, 258—261, and 275— 279).— The aubhor has shown 
{Pharm. Rundschau, 1890, 29 — 38) that the bark of Robinia Fseud- 
acacia contains a tosic proteid, for which he now proposes the name 
robin. This substance has an acid reaction, is soluble in water and 
salt solutions, and is reprecipitated by acids j it is coagulated by heat 
with complete loss of its poisonous properties. It gives the usual 
colour reactions of proteids, and yields about 4 per cent, of ash which 
contains a considerable amount of iron. It also possesses the proper- 
ties of an enzyme, effecting the hydrolysis of both amygdalin and 
potassium myronate. It is capable of coagulating the casein of milk, 
and of agglutinating the red blood corpuscles of certain animals. 

The bark also contains one or more substances of an alkaloidal 
nature which could not be isolated owing to their decomposition, with 
formation of ammonia and small quantities of an amine. When an 
extract of the bark is boiled with hydrochloric acid, syringic acid and 
dextrose are produced, together with a red, amorphous substance which 
is probably syringenin. Tannic acid, some amorphous colouring 
matter, fat, and resin are also found in the bark. 

The leaves of the plant appear to contain neither a soluble proteid 
nor an alkaloid. E. G. 

Physiological Significance of Colchicine in different varieties 
of Colchioum and Merendera. By Giacomo Albo {Arch. Sci. Rhys* 
Rfat. Geneve, 1901, [iv], 12, 227 — 236). — Colchicine was found to 
occur, not only in Golchicum autumnale, but also in G. laeium, (7* 
variegatum, G. Bisignani, G. Gupani, G, veratri/olium, G. Bivonae, G. 
persicum, G, neapolUanum, G. montanum v. Bertolini, 0. montanum v» 
angusiifolium, and 0. autumnale v. fl. purpureus. It also occurs in the 
leaves of Merendera caucasica and M. sohoUfera, its localisation being 
almost identical with that of Golchicum. The amount of the alkaloid 
extracted from G. Gup>cmi was 0*464 per cent. 

In growing plants, the alkaloid tends to migrate to the newly-formed 
portions and accumulates in the seeds, especially during maturation ; 
it is localised in the parenchymatous cells of the placenta, and is never 
found in dead cells or in intracellular spaces (compare Arch. ItaL BioL, 
SB, 73). ■ 

The conclusion is drawn that colchicine is not a waste product of 
protoplasmic activity, but that it is a reserve substance %vliicli con- 
tributes to the nutrition of the plant. K. H, J. M. 

Rdle of Oxydase in the preparation of Commercial Black 
Tea, By K. Aso (Bull. GolL Agr. Tokyo Imp. Univ., 1901, 4, 
254 — 259). — The colour of black tea is shown to be produced by the 
action of oxydase on tannin. In the case of green tea, the oxydase is 
destroyed during the first treatment in its preparation. 

Tea leaves contain nucleo-proteids in whick both iron and manganese 
are present. N. H. J. M. 

Tea Plant. By U. Suzuki {Bull. Coll. Agr. Tokyo Imp. Univ., 
1901, 4, 288 — 296). — ^Theine is not present in tea seeds, and cannot be 
obtained from, the proteids of the seeds by the action of hydrochloric 
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acid. The production of theine during germination must be due to a 
far-reaching transformation of the products of metabolism. Etiolated 
and normal shoots contain about the same amounts of theine. Coty- 
ledons of germinating seedlings contain very little theine ; stems and 
roots, moderate amounts. 

The largest amounts of theine are contained in the leaves, and the 
quantity present is nearly proportional to their development. Sodium 
nitrate has no marked effect in increasing the amount of theine ; this 
makes it probable that theine is a product of katabolism, and not of 
synthesis like asparagine. 

Tiie dormant buds are moderately rich in theine, but the bark and 
trunk of the tea plant only contain doubtful traces. N. H. J. M. 

Localisation of Theine in Tea Leaves. By TJ. Suzuki {Bull. 
Coll. Agr. Tokyo Imp. Univ., 1901, 4, 297 — 298). — On immersing a 
section of a tea leaf in 0*5 per cent, theine solution, a very marked 
formation of proteosomes was observed in the cells of the spongy and 
palisade tissues. As there was no production of proteosomes in the 
epidermal cells, it is evident that these cells are free from active 
proteid, and contain the whole of the theine of the leaves. This 
conclusion was proved to be caused by keeping a section of a tea leaf 
in a tannin solution (about 3*4 per cent.) for 2 days ; a voluminous 
precipitate consisting of minute globules was produced in the epidermal 
cells, whilst the other tissues showed only a slight turbidity. The 
precipitate dissolved in very dilute ammonia and consisted therefore of 
theine tannate. N. H. J. M. 

Ocourrenoe of Paraffins in Tobacco Leaf. By Bichaeb 
Kisslikg {Chem. 1901, 25, 684). — The author dissents from the 
view expressed by Thorpe and Holmes (Proc., 1901, 17, 170), that the 
waxy substance which he previously described (Abstr., ISSl, 173) as 
an ester of a high fatty acid can be a mixture of paraffins. J. J. S. 

Cigar Smoke. By Josjef Habeemann {Z&it. physiol. Ghem., 1901, 
33, 55 — 125. Compare Kissling, Abstr., 1882, 906; Thoms, Abstr., 
1900, ii, 428). — The method employed for collecting the products of 
combustion was somewhat similar to that used by Kissling, except 
that the burning was intermittent and not continuous. This was 
accomplished by the aid of a suitable aspirator, which is described in 
the paper. 

The results obtained indicate that only a small portioii of the 
nicotine passes into the aspiiuted smoke. . For the estimation of 
nicotine, the author has employed Kissiing’s method, using, however, 
methyl-orange instead of rosoiic acid as indicator. 

The smoke from each of the different kinds of cigars employed contained 
h^-drogen sulphide and carbon monoxide, but iijdrogen cyanide was 
not detected, although there is a possibility that some small amount 
was formed, and condensed before reaching the flask in which the 
test was made. The amount of carbon dioxide was on the average 
four times that of the monoxide, and the shape of the cigar does not 
appear to affect this ratio, 

A portion of the basic substances found in the smoke and ‘'ends’ ^ 
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probably consists of nitrogenous compounds formed by the destructive 
distillation of proteids in the cigars. J. J. S. 

Acids Soluble in Ether contained in Molasses Residues. By 
Alexander Herzpeld {Zeit. Ve7\ deui, Zuckermd., 1901, 720 — 745). — 
The residues from the desaccharification of molasses by the strontia 
process furnish a suitable sugar-free material for studying the non- 
saccharine components of molasses. The author discusses the literature 
of the subject, and then describes his own experiments made on various 
samples of such residues. Of one sample, 20*6 per cent, of the dry 
substance was found to dissolve in ether, and of the ether-soluble por- 
tion, 4*92 per cent, consisted of formic acid, 20*88 of acetic acid, 20*9 
of lactic acid, and about 3 per cent, of propionic, valeric, and butyric 
acids ; succinic acid is also present. The methods of separating and 
determining these acids are described. T. H. P. 

Banana Soils of Jamaica. By Herbert H. Cousins (Bull. BoL 
Dept. Jamaica, 1901, 8, 145 — 154), — Mechanical and chemical analyses 
have been made of a number of Jamaica soils. The samples of surface 
soil (9 inches) were all free from stones and contained very little 
gravel, being mostly hue silt and sand with some clay (trace to 17*45 
per cent.). The following results, per cent, in dry soil passing 3 mm. 
sieve, are given : 




Humus 
(sol. in 
ammonia). 


Soluble in HCl. 


Available. 


H. 

K2O. 

OaO. 

PA- COaasCaCO; 

K,0. 


1. 

0*196 

3*58 

0*925 

1*62 

0*138 

0*506 

0*0272 

0*0096 

2. 

0*143 

4*96 

0*645 

13*59 

0*157 

23*33 

0*0024 

0*0048 

3* 

0T16 

2*50 

0*745 

17*22 

0*122 

26*92 

0*0048 

0*0008 

4. 

0*211 

3*15 

0*291 

0*24 

0*025 

0*12 

0*0150 

0*0329 

5. 

0-704 

9*86 

0*680 

1*38 

2*760 

0*60 

0*0571 

0*0908 

6. 

0*118 

1*75 

0*572 

1*88 

0*161 

0*22 

0 0210 

0*0422 

7. 

0*174 

1*59 

0*445 

2*12 

0*134 

0*32 

0*0242 

0*0311 


Attention is drawn to the exceptional amount of phosphoric acid in 
Ho. 5. H. H. J. M. 

Testing of Various Soils as regai’ds their Manurial Require- 
ments. By Bernhard Schulze {Bled. Ventr., 1901, 30, 585 — 586 ; 
from Jahr6she7\ agrik.-chem. Versuchsstat. Landw.-Kaiwmen Proi^, Bchlesien, 
1899, 15). — Pot experiments were made with the following soils (1) 
humous loess (KgO, 0*202 ; P2O5, 0*069 ; CaCOg andhumate, 0*184 per 
cent.); (2) loamy sand 0*042; CaO, 0*519, and PgOg, 0*033); 

(3) sandy loam (KgO, 0*062 ; OaO, 0*318, and P2O5, 0*075 per cent.) ; 

(4) loam (K2O, 0*113; OaO, 0*319, and P2O5, 6*075 per cent.); (5) 
black loam (KgO, 0*262 ; CaO, 1*193, and P2b5. 0T42 per cent.). Oats 
were grown in all the soils, and peas in (5) and (6). The yields of oats 
and peas obtained without manure, and with nitrogen, potassium, lime, 
and phosphoric acid in various mixtures, are given in tables. 

As regards the wants of the dijfferent soils, the conclufeion is drawn 
that Ho. (2) requires a complete manure, that (2) and (3) decidedly 
require phosphoric acid, and that (4) and (5) require phosphoric acid 
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more for peas than for oats. The amount of potassium in (4) sufficed 
for oats, hut not for peas j (5) required, potash for both crops, but 
©specially for peas. N. H. J. M. 

Assimilation of Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid at Three 
Periods of Growth. By Kurt Bieler and K. Aso (Bull, ColL Agr, 
Tokyo Imp, Univ, 1901, 4, 241 — 254). — Pot experiments with three 
cereals (barley, wheat, and oats), and two cruciferous plants (rape and 
mustard) grown in sand manured with the same amounts of double 
superphosphate, potassium and calcium carbonate, and ammonium sul- 
phate. Plants were taken up for analysis after 2-^- and 4 months and 
after flowering. The amounts of dry produce, including roots, nitro- 
gen, ash, and phosphoric acid were determined in each case. 

It was found that the barley plants took up about the same amount 
of nitrogen as the same number of wheat and oat plants, and that 
although the amount of total ash of the barley at the end of the ex- 
periments was the greatest, the amount of phosphoric acid was the 
smallest. The manure applied sufficed for the complete development 
of the wheat and oats, but not for barley. 

Rape plants were found to contain rather less nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid at the end of the third than at the end of the second period, 
although there were gains both in dry matter and ash. 

Both the cereals and Criioifer(B assimilated about the same 
amount of nitrogen, but the latter, especially rape, took up more phos- 
phoric acid ; of the three cereals, wheat assimilated the greatest 
amount of phosphoric acid. N. H. J. M. 

Examination of Hay to ascertain the Changes in the 
Amounts of Food Constituents, Phosphoric Acid, and Potash 
caused by different Manuring. By Bernhard ScfiULZB (BiecL 
Cmir., 1901, 30,583 — 585 ; from Jahresber. agrik,'chem. Versuchsstat, 
Landw.-Iiaimner Prov. Schlesien). — Analyses of the hay from three 
meadows, each divided into several plots under different manurial 
treatment, showed that potassium manures, when applied alone or with 
lime, had the greatest effect on the yield of hay ; the crop also con- 
tained the greatest amount of potassium. The yield of proteids did not 
always have a decided relation to the manure applied, but was highest 
when potassium manures were applied alone. The production of 
carbohydrates was, however, in direct relation to the potassium 
manuring. Phosphoric acid and calcium did not give any definite 
results, and the production of fat in the plants could not be directly 
connected with any manure constituent. N. H. J. M. 

Influence of the Amount of Water in the Soil, and the 
Manure, on the Yield and Composition of Italian Rye Grass 
and Clover. By Gonrad von Seelhorst, N. Georgs and Pahre'N- 
HOLTZ (Biecl, Centr.^ 1901, 30, 625 — 630 ; from J. Landw.^ 1900, 48, 
265. Compare Abstr., 1899, ii, 609, and this voL, ii, 274). — Clover and 
rye grass were grown in small plots of loamy soil without and with 
minerals ; the grass had sodium nitrate in addition to mineral manure. 

' ,Thei6 were three sets of plots: (1) with small, (2) with moderate, and 
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(3) with large amounts of water. The yields and composition of the 
produce are recorded. ' 

It was found that an increased supply of water in the soil increased 
the yields of clover and its chief constituents ; it also increased the 
yield of -grass, but not, to any extent, the amount of proteids in the 
grass, owing to insufficient nitrogen in the soil. 

The quality both of clover and grass is injured by excess of water 
in tile soil. Both the proteid and the fat in the first cutting of clover 
were reduced in quantity. The percentage of ash in clover and grass 
increased with the amount of water in the soil. IST. H. J. M. 

Oarob. By J. Duoast (Ann, Agron,^ 1901, 27, 444 — 445 ; from J, 
Agr. prat,j 1901, i, 598). — The whole fruit (1), the pods (2), and the 
seeds (3) of carob (Ceratonica siliqua) obtained from Algeria was found 
to have the following percentage composition : 



Water. 

Nitrog. 

Matter. 

Saccharose. Glucose. Starch. 

Fat. 

Pectie 

matters. Cellulose. Ash. 

1. 

19-68 

5-47 

20-32 

16*42 

0-80 

2-88 

7-80 2-53 

2. 

20-40 

3-75 

23-00 

11-20 — 

0-57 

3-28 

8-14 2-47 

3. 

14-10 

18-56 

— . 

— 56-55 

2-64: 

— 

5*33 3-00 


The numbers under starch include saccharifiable cellulose. 

The results show that carob is very suitable as a food for horses. 
It has been suggested that the fruit might be employed for the pro- 
duction of alcohol, and it is estimated that it would be possible to 
obtain 30 hectolitres of alcohol per hectare. N. H. J. M. 

Pressed. Grapes, compared with Hay and Straw for Cattle 
Food. By Floeiano Guerrieri (Ghem, Gmtr,, 1901, ii, 737 j from 
Staz. sper, agrar, itcd., 34, 338 — 346). — The following analyses of 
pressed grapes show that they are of less value than hay and straw, 
and can, at most, be employed as a substitute for straw : 


Water. 

Starch. 

Sugar. Dextriu. 

Crude 

fibre. 

Crude 

fat. 

Crude 

proteid. . N. 

Ash. 

16-72 

14-58 

1-57 3*63 

42*53 

0*64 

2*89 0*588 

2*905 

Kfi, 

Na 20 . 

GaO. MgO. FeaOy. 

AI 0 O 3 . 

P 2 O 5 . 

SO 3 . SiOo. Cl. 

COo. 

0*25 

0-09 

0*78 , 0*02 0*38 

0*07 

0*17 

0*17 0*21 0-005 

0*21 


N. H. J, M. 


Composition and Nutritive Value of Malt Germs and the 
Dried Eesidues of Germinated Barley from Italian Breweries. 
By Pietro Scaeafia (Ghem, Gentr., 1901, ii, 736 — 737 ; from Staz, 
sper. agrar, ital, 34, 321 — 337).^ — The results of analyses of malt 
germs (1 and 2) and of residues (3) differ considerably from those 


.ven by Wolff and Settegast : 

Crude Crude 

Digestible 

Crude 




Water. 

fat. 

proteid. 

proteid. 

fibi'e. 

Peutosaas. 

Ash. 

1. 

14-10 

3-46 

12*08 

6*80 

15*24 

11*98 

9-63 

2. 

8*59 

1*85 

15*89 

9-29 

12*51 

13-42 

12*64 

3. 

9*39 

6*44 

17*99 

11*49 

17*25 

13*66 

N. H. 

49 — 

7*39 
J. M. 
3 
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Influence of Variety [of Potatoes] and Manures on the 
Quality of the Starch. By Ch. Guffroy {Ann, Agron.^ 1901j 27, 
442 — 443 ; from J1 Agr, 1901, i, 539). — Biflerent varieties of 

potatoes produced starch grains varying widely in size. As regards, 
the effect of manures, it was found that potassium chloride always 
produced starch of good quality, the grains being smaller than when 
the sulphate was employed. Complete manure produced the largest 
grains, whilst dung alone gave less satisfactory results than when 
employed in conjunction with phosphates. Of the different manures, 
phosphoric acid always had the greatest effect. N. H. J. M. 

Artificial Manures and Humus. By K. be Tries {Ann. 
Agron.^ 1901, 27, 443 — 444 ; from DeiiL landw. Fresse, 1901, 296). — 
The results of analyses of Groningen soils, some for a long time 
manured only with artificial manures and others which had received 
farmyard manure alone, showed that the different manuring had had 
no effect on the amount of humus. The fact that the soils which 
had only artificial manures showed no exhaustion of humus is at* 
tributed to the humification of the large crop residues. N. H. J. M. 

Fermentation of Nitrogenous Substances in Farmyard 
Manure. By P. Pjeere Behbeain and C. Dupont {Ann. Agron.^ 1901, 
27, 401 — 427). — The ferments of farmyard manure transform the 
nitrogen of urine, uric acid, and hippuric acid into ammonium car- 
bonate. Hippuric acid only ferments in pi'esence of air, whilst urea 
and uric acid fei^ment in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide. In practice, 
the fermentation is nob rapid enough to prevent the addition of htter 
containing uidne to manure heaps without loss of ammonia. 

The proteids of farmyard manure ferment very incompletely in 
absence of air, and not at all in very alkaline media. Most of the 
nitrogen is converted into ammonium carbonate, a small quantity being 
liberated in the free state. Carbon dioxide, hydrogen, methane, and, 
frequently, hydrogen sulphide are produced. N. PI. J, M. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Practical Methods for the Rapid Spectroscopic Analysis 
of Gases. By Marcellin P. E. Berthelot {Ann. Chim. Phyg., 1901, 
[vii], 23, 447 — 482). — A description of an apparatus employed in the 
spectroscopic examination of gases under approximately atmospheric 
pressure, and a table giving the wave-lengths of the prominent lines 
exhibited under these conditions by volatile elements and compounds. 

G. T. M. 

Indicators for Use with Artificial Light. By A. Kuffebath 
{Zeit. angew. Ckem*^ 1901, 14, 916 — 918).— A series of expeiim’ents 
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witii methyl-orange, fluorescein, cochineal, corallin, _p'nitrop1ienol, 
alizarin-green B, resazurin, and luted (Autenrieth, Abstr., 1895, i, 572) 
to ascertain whether these can be successfully used in titrations when 
using artificial light. 

The conclusion drawn is that the source of light is immaterial when 
using |; nitrophenol or fluorescein, but -when working with the other 
indicators acetylene light is preferable. L. de K. 

Indirect Weighing of Quantitative Precipitates ; Rapid 
and Accurate Method for Determining the Weight of a Pre- 
cipitate without Separating it from the Liquid. By R. W. 
Thatcher (/. Amer. Chein. Soc., 1901, 23, 644 — 668). — The author’s 
method is briefly as follows : — ^The metal to be determined is converted 
in the usual manner into an insoluble compound. The bulk of the 
liquid is, if necessary, removed, and the remainder, together with the 
precipitate, is introduced into a pyknometer of known weight and 
capacity and the whole is weighed. A portion of the clear liquid is 
then taken ofl and its sp, gr. ascertained by using a smaller pykno- 
meter. From these data and the known sp. gr. of the precipitate, the 
weight (x) of the same may be calculated by using the formula 
x = d(a -hdf)ld - d' , in which a represents the total weight, h the total 
volume, d the sp. gr. of the precipitate, and d’ the sp. gr, of the liquid. 

Specific gravities of precipitates may be readily ascertained as 
follows. A known weight of, say, pure sodium chloride is pre- 
' cipitated with a sufficiency of silver nitrate, the precipitate is intro- 
duced in the pyknometer, which is then filled and weighed ; x now 
being the known quantity, d may be in turn found by calculation. To 
find the sp. gr. of calcium oxalate, a known weight of pure calcium 
carbonate is dissolved and precipitated with ammonium oxalate, &c. 

L. DE K. 

Automatic Filter- Washer. By James Marion Pickel (/. Amer, 
Chem. Soc,^ 1901, 23, 589 — 593). — The author has devised an auto- 
matic filter-washer which is well adapted for washing the soluble 
phosphates out of commercial fertilisers. A reservoir containing the 
liquid with which the washing is to be effected is connected by a 
rubber tube provided with two clamps to the delivery vessel; by 
means of these clamps the rate of fiow can be regulated. In the 
interior of the delivery vessel is a small intermittent siphon which 
delivers the liquid on to an inverted funnel covering the substance to 
be washed ; this funnel is of such a size as to nearly cover the filter- 
paper contained in a larger funnel. E. G. 

Analysis of Gases by means of the Electric Spark. By 
Maegbllin P. E. Bebthelot {Ann. Chim. Fkys., 1901, [vii], 23, 
433 — 447). — Pure oxygen, when contained over mercury and sub- 
mitted to the action of the electric spark, yields a small amount 
of ozone, which superficially oxidises the mercury; a mixture of 
oxygen and nitrogen gives rise to nitrogen peroxide, the product 
giving a characteristic pink coloration with ferrous sulphate and 
concentrated sulphuric acid. Hydrogen is not affected by the 
electric discharge and this agent does not readily promote its com- 
bination with nitrogen to form ammonia. Nitrogen under these 
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conditions reacts with acetylene or ethylenej giving rise to liydrogeti 
cyanide (compare Abstr., 1897, i, 330). Argon and Iieliiim, when 
mixed witli benzene vapour and sparked in the presence of, „ mercury, 
exhibit respectively their characteristic green and orange-coloured 
luminescent spectra. Nitrogen monoxide and trioxide, when sparked 
for some time, yield a mixture of nitrous fumes, oxygen, and nitrogen. 
The oxides of chlorine detonate under the influence of the electric 
spark, yielding their constituent elements. Sulphur dioxide is partially 
decomposed into the trioxide and free sulphur ; carbon dioxide after 
prolonged action yields an appreciable amount of carbon monoxide and 
oxygen. Carbon monoxide, under similar conditions, yields a mixture 
of carbon and the dioxide. The hydrides of chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine are partially decomposed under the influence of the electric 
spark, whereas hydrogen fluoride is not affected. Water, and the 
hydrides of sulphur, selenium, and tellurium, undergo a similar decom- 
position ; in all these cases, the action becomes more complete as the 
^atomic weight of the non-metal increases. Ammonia and phosphine 
are completely decomposed after 2 hours’ exposure to the electric 
discharge j arsine, stibine, and hydrogen silicide are also rapidly re- 
solved into their elements. The hydrocarbons also undergo decom- 
position, acetylene being in each ease an intermediate product ; this 
substance subsequently gives rise to hydrogen and carbon, a limit to 
this reaction being attained when the volumes of the hydrogen and 
unaltered hydrocarbon are in the ratio 7:1. Compounds containing 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen decompose under these conditions, 
yielding acetylene, water, and the oxides of carbon. 

Carbon oxysulphide gives rise to carbon monoxide and sulphur, 
whilst carbon disulphide is resolved into its elements. The mercaptan s 
and thio-ethers are decomposed, yielding hydrogen sulphide, acetylene, 
hydrogen, sulphur, and carbon. 

The alkyl chlorides furnish hydrogen chloride, the corresponding 
bromides give rise to hydrogen bromide, and the iodides to iodine ; in 
addition to these products, the alkyl haloids yield acetylene, carbon, 
and hydrogen. Phosphorus trifluoride is resolved into phosphorus and 
the pentafluoride ; the latter compound is not altered by the electrical 
discharge and in this respect resembles boron chloride and the fluorides 
of boron, silicon, and sulphur. Cyanogen and cyanogen chloride are 
resolved into their elements. Hydrogen cyanide is partially dissociated 
into acetylene and nitrogen. Methylamine and its analogues yield 
hydrogen cyanide, acetylene, carbon, and hydrogen. G, T. M. 

Estimation of Solution of Hydrogen Peroxide. By William 
A. H. Navlob and C. S. JDyeb (F/mm. 1901, [iv], 13, 131—132), 
— The gasometric method of estimating solutions of hydrogen peroxide 
by means of potassium permanganate and sulphuric acid in a nitrometer 
charged with brine is rendered inaccurate by the evolution of chlorine, 
which is incompletely absorbed by the water; the results furnished 
by this process are considerably higher than those obtained by 
collecting the oxygen over mercury, but if a saturated solution of 
magnesium sulphate is substituted for the brine, the results agree with 
those obtained when mercury is used. In any ease, however, th© 
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permanganate method yields somewhat higher results than that of 
Mason (Chemist and Druggist^ 1881, 56), which involves the use of 
potassium dichromate and gives concordant results whether the oxygen 
is collected over brine, saturated solution of magnesium sulphate, or 
mercury. E. G. 

Estimation of Cbdorate in Electrolytic Bleaching Solutions 
and Potassium Chlorate Lyes. By Hugo Ditz (Qhem. 

1901, 25, 727 — 728). — A slight modification of the former appar» 
atus (Abstr., 1900, ii, 241). It is now also stated that the reaction 
between potassium chlorate, potassium bromide, and hydrochloric acid 
is complete within five minutes ; potassium iodide is then decomposed 
by the liberated bromine and the free iodine titrated. L. de K. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel, By William A. 
Noyes and L. Leslie Helmee (J. Anier, Ghem. Soc.y 1901, 23, 
675 — 679). — Eive gleams of the finely divided sample are dissolved in 
200 c.c. of water and 8 c.c. of bromine, and filtered oS: from 
any insoluble matter, which must afterwards be tested for 
sulphur by fusion with oxidising mixture in the usual manner, 
or 5 grams of the sample are mixed with 7 grams of potassium 
chlorate and gradually added to 120 c.c. of nitric acid of sp, gr. 
1*2 containing 1 gi’am of potassium bromide; the whole is then evapor- 
ated to dryness, and the residue dissolved in hydrochloric acid, when 
any insoluble matter must also be examined for sulphur. Oai’e should 
be taken to avoid contact with sulphurous fumes from the illuminating 
gas. 

In either case, the iron solution is poured into 130 c.c. of 10 per 
cent, ammonia, and the whole diluted to 500 c.c. and filtered through a 
dry filter. Three hundred c.c. of the filtrate are evaporated to 100 c.c., 
one drop of hydrochloric acid of sp, gr. 1*12 is added, and the sul- 
phuric acid precipitated as usual by means of barium chloride. The 
test experiments prove the great accuracy of the method. L. x>E K. 

Estimation of Snlplmr in Oils. By Eekbinand Jean [ A ^ in . 
Ghim. anal, appL, 1901, 6, 321). — >So-calIed cooling oils contain a 
small quantity of added sulphur, sometimes to the extent of 0*7 per 
cent. The author estimates this as follows : 5 grams of the sample 
are heated at about 150° in an enamelled dish, and saponified by adding 
4 c.c. of aqueous sodium hydroxide of sp. gr. 1*33 and 2 c.c. of alcohol; 
the whole is evaporated to dryness with constant stirring. The mass 
is dissolved in hot water and the soap separated by saturating the 
liquid with salt ; the precipitate is then washed with brine. The 
filtrate is mixed with an excess of seltzer water, and the sulphide 
titrated with A/IO iodine, using starch as indicator. 

Treated in this manner, a sample of colza oil gave 0*031, and one of 
rapeseed oil, 0*044 per cent, of sulphur. L, eb K. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Tellurium. By Alexander Gutsier 
(JBer,, 1901, 34, 2724 — 2726). — In the gravimetric estimation of 
tellurium by reduction to the metal, hydrazine hydrate or hydrochloride 
may be employed with great advantage, as the reduction can bo carried 
out in neutral solution, and the reoxidation of the tellurium to telluric 
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acid is largely avoided. Five analyses of telluric acid by this mefckod 
showed a maximum error of 0*2 per cent, and two analyses of the dioxide 
gave values within 0*1 per cent, of the calculated percentage of tellu- 
rium, T. M. L. 

[Estimation of ISTitrog-en] in Urine for Clinical Purposes. 
By Adolf Jolles {Ghem. Centr., 1901, ii, 663 — 664 ; from Centr. inn. 
Med,, 1901, 22, 719 — 723). — Five c.c. of urine are mixed with 5 c.c. of 
water, and 5 c.c. of this are diluted to 150 c.c. and heated with 2 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid. A solution containing 4 grams of potassium 
permanganate per litre is now added 1 c.c. at the time, until after 15 
minutes’ boiling the colour is no longer discharged. By this means, the 
various minor nitrogenous constituents of urine, uric acid, purine bases, 
hippuric acid, oxaluric acid, proteids, carboxylic acids, and allantoin 
furnish products which, like urea and ammonia, yield the whole of their 
nitrogen as gas when treated with bromine in the presence of sodium 
hydroxide. The liquid is decolorised by adding a little oxalic acid, 
made alkaline with sodium hydroxide, and the nitrogen then liberated 
in the author’s azotometer (Ahstr., 1900, ii, 450). L. de K. 

Estimation of Ammonia in Animal Liquids and Tissues. 
By Maecellus ISTencki and J. Zaleski [Zeit physiol. Chem., 1901, 33, 
193 — 209). — ^The percentages of ammonia obtained by the method 
previously described (Abstr., 1897, ii, 343) vary with the proportions 
of blood and lime-water employed ; the authors now recommend the 
distillation of the blood itself diluted with water, as it contains suffi- 
cient alkali to decompose all ammonium salts present. Good results 
are also obtained when magnesia is employed in place of lime-water ; 
the addition of magnesia has the advantage that it prevents frothing 
and an excess does not affect the result. The distillation is carried 
out at a ten:iperature of 30^ under reduced pressure, and it is necessary 
to continue the operation until two-thirds of the liquid has passed 
over. The distillation is facilitated by introducing a vertical con- 
denser and receiver between the vessel which contains the acid and 
the pump. With animal tissues, it is necessary to macerate thoroughly 
by grinding with fine sand, before the distillation is carried out. 

The amounts of oxygen absorbed when alkaline solutions of the 
following proteids — serum-albumin, serum-globulio, and oxyhsemo- 
globin from horses’ blood — are exposed to the atmosphere have been 
determined by the method previously described (Nencki and Sieber, 
J. pr. Okem., 1882, [iij, 26, 6). ' J. J. S. 

Bapid Estimation of Nitrates in Soils. By Caelo Montanaei 
(Chem, Genir., 1901, ii, 793 — 794 ; from Stm, sperim, agrar, ital., 1901, 
34, 690 — 693). — The author applies Grandval and Lajoux’s method 
for estimating nitric acid in water or air to soils. Ten to 20 grams of the 
carefully selected sample are mixed with 100 c.c. of water and fre- 
quently shaken for some hours. Fifty c.c. of the filtrate are then shaken 
with 1 — 2 grams of purified animal charcoal and filtered, 10 or 20 c.c. 
of the filtrate are evaporated to dryness on the water-bath, and treated 
in the cold with a reagent made by dissolving 3 grams of crystallised 
phenol in 37 grams of sulphuric acid. After adding some water and 
supersaturating with ammonia, the liquid is diluted to 100, 250, 500, or 
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more c.c., and tlie colour is then compared with a solution obtained 
in a similar way from a known quantity of potassium nitrate. 

■ L. DE K. 

Estimation of Phosphorus and Sulphur in Acetylene and 
other Combustible Gases. By Paul Eitner and Gustav Keppelee 
({74m. CentT.y 1901, ii, 662 ; from J, GasheL, 1901, 44, 548 — 552), — 
The gas is collected over brine in a gasometer and then burnt in a 
blowpipe burner supplied with oxygen. By means of an arrangement 
similar to that employed in the estimation of sulphur in illuminating 
gas, the products of combustion are drawn through two ten-bulb tubes 
containing water and an alkaline solution of bromine and connected 
with an empty Yolhard tube. The phosphoric and sniphiiric acids are 
then estimated as usual ; a portion of the former deposits on the 
sides of the apparatus before it reaches the absorbing tubes and must 
be estimated separately, L. de K. 

Simplification of Meineke-Woy’s Method of Estimating 
Phosphoric Acid as Phosphomolybdic Oxide ; Precipita- 
tion of pur© Ammonium Phospbomolybdat© by Molybdate 
Solution containing Citric Acid ; Conversion of Wagner’s 
Molybdate Magnesia Process into a purely Molybdate one. 
By Anton Seyba ((74em. Zeit., 1901, 25, 759 — 768). — The author has 
found by a series of experiments that the most accurate way of 
estimating phosphoric acid, including citrate-soluble acid, is its conver- 
sion into phosphomolybdic oxide. 

The only possible objection to the process is the probable precipita- 
tion of free molybdic acid, particulaxdy in the presence of a large excess 
of molybdate solution. This is, however, rarely the case when pre- 
cipitating in the cold and using a stirring apparatus for 15 minute.'^. 
If no citric acid is already present, an addition of 2 grams of it will 
prevent the precipitation of molybdic acid. Solutions containing no 
iron may be heated to 30"^, but those containing it, not higher than 20° ; 
in this case, the liquid should be filtered 15 minutes after it ceases to be 
stirred. If the presence of free molybdic acid is suspected, the precipitate 
should be redissolved in dilute ammonia, mixed with 50 — 100 c.c. of 
dilute molybdate solution, and precipitated hot with nitric acid ; this 
operation may sometimes require repeating. (For the exact strength 
and proportions of the reagents, the original paper should be consulted.) 
The liquid may be filtered while still hot and the precipitate washed 
with a hot solution containing 5 per cent, of ammonium nitrate and 1 
per cent, of nitric acid. Alcohol of 95 per cent, should be used to 
rinse the precipitate from the sides of the porcelain Gooch crucible. 
The conversion of the precipitate into the oxide is only complete 
when it has an uniform appearance throughout its mass. L. be K. 

Estimation of Phosphates in Potable Waters. By Charles 
Lebieere {BulL Zoc, Chim., 1901, [iii], 26 , 800). — The method 
described by Woodman and Cayvan (this voL, ii, 344) for the estima- 
tion of phosphates in potable waters is identical with that previously 
published by the author (Abstr., 1898, ii, 47). N. L. 
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Arsenic in Coal and Ooke* By Alfred 0. Chapman {Analyst, 
1901j 26, 253 — 256). — A large quantity of the sample is iinely 
powdered and well mixed ; 0*5 — 2 grams are then carefully mixed 
with 2 grams of magnesium oxide and 0*6 gram of anhydrous sodium 
carbonate and introduced into a deep silver crucible. This is sup^ 
ported in a slanting position and heated by a flame so as to keep the 
bottom at a dull red heat, the contents being occasionally stirred by 
means of a platinum wire. After about one hour, the oxidation is 
complete, but to make sure 0*5 gram of ammonium nitrate is added 
and a stronger heat applied for five minutes. When cold, the 
contents are transferred to a beaker, dissolved in dilute sulphuric 
acid, and heated to expel any nitric acid. This solution is then 
quantitatively tested for arsenic in the Marsh-Berzelius apparatus, 
the mirrors obtained being compared with standards. 

Tables are given showing the amount of arsenic found in coal, in 
the coke obtained therefrom, and also in the ashes. A small propor- 
tion of the arsenic is retained in the ash as ferric arsenate or calcium 
arsenate. L. de K. 

Method for the Destruction of Organic Matter applicable 
to the Detection of Inorganic Poisons, more especially Arsenic 
and Antimony . By Georges Dkniges (/. Fharm. Ghim., 1901, [vi], 14, 
241 — 246). — The organic matter is destroyed, iirst by treatment with 
concentrated nitric acid and potassium permanganate and finally with 
concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids. The method is rapid, and of 
general application to all toxicological analyses for inorganic poisons. 

H. E. Le S. 

Estimation of Boric Acid. By G. Carnielli {Gazzetta, 1901, 31, 
i, 544 — 553). — The author has examined the vaidous methods which 
have been proposed for the estimation of boric acid and draws the 
following conclusions from his results. 

The EerzeliuS‘Stromeyer px*ocess of precipitation as potassium 
fluohorate is untrustworthy, especially when used for sodium compounds 
of boric acid. 

The Eosenbladt- Gooch method, depending on the ready volatility of 
ethyl borate, gives moderately concordant results when carefully carried 
out and when all the precautions suggested by Moissan (Abstr., 1893, ii, 
435) are taken. 

Smith’s plan (Ghem. Wews, 1882, 46, 286) of precipitating boric 
acid by means of manganous sulphate and determining the excess 
of the latter by titz^ation with pezmzanganate, gives good i*esults when 
carried out accoz^ding to the present azithorts modification, which is as 
follows. Ten c.c. of a 4 per cent, borax solution are mixed with 20 c.c, 
of a 0*6 per cent, manganous sulphate solution and 30 c.c. of strong 
alcohol, the liquid being left in a covered beaker for half an hour and 
then filtered, the precipitate being washed with strong alcohol to remove 
all the manganous sulphate. The total filtrate is then evaporated to 
dryness on a water-bath, the residue dissolved in water, and the solution 
mixed with 7 c.c. of an 80 per cent, zinc sulphate solution and faintly 
acidified 3 the liquid is then heated to boiling, poured into a measuring 
flask to which is also added a strong excess of standard permanganate 
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solution. After making up to volume with distilled water, aiicjuot parts 
of the solution are titrated with decinormal osalic acid to determine the 
excess of permanganate. 

Thomsons volumetric method (Abstr., 1894, ii, 28), in which the 
boric acid is set free and then titrated with standard alkali solution in 
presence of glycerol, using phenolphthalein as indicator, is rapid and 
accurate. 

The spectroscopic method proposed by Fdhr (Zeit, anal. Ghem. 
1887, 26, 79) gives good results, but not for very small quantities of 
boric acid. T. H. F. 

Estimation of Carbon in Steel and Iron. By Schmitz (Gkem, 
Zeit.y 1901, 25, 684 — 685). — The steel borings are dissolved as usual in 
a mixture of dilute sulphuric acid, chromic acid, and copper sulphate 
in a special flask and the gases evolved are passed by means of a 
current of air over platinum spirals heated to redness. The carbon 
dioxide after being dried is then absorbed in the usual manner by soda- 
lime. L. BE K. 

Oxidation of Organic Nitrogen Compounds and the Estima- 
tion of the Carbon and Nitrogen therein by the Moist Pro- 
cess. By Miss E. van Aken (Proc. A. AJcad. Wete7isck, Amsterdam, 1901, 
4, 91 — 95). — Using Eritsch^s method (Abstr., 1897, ii, 124) of simul- 
taneously estimating carbon and nitrogen in organic substances, 
the author finds that carbamide, dimethyl- and tetramethyl-carb- 
amide, acetylcarbamide, and thiocarbamide yield only half their 
nitrogen as ammonia. 

Cyclic nitrogen compounds, such as alloxan and malonureide, behave 
similarly ,* with uric acid and caffeine, the deficit is not so l^rge. 
Oxamide, although giving more than half its nitrogen as ammonia, 
exhibits a much larger deficit than maionamide, succinamide, or 
asparagine. Fritsch appears to be incorrect instating that his process 
is applicable to all nitrogen compounds which can be analysed by 
KJeldahFs method. K. J, P. 0. 

[Analysis of Mixtures of Carbon Oxysulphide, Hydrogen 
Sulphide, and Carbon Dioxide.] By Walther ITempel {Zeit. 
angew. Chem.^ 1901, 14, 865 — 868). — See this vol., ii, 651. 

Estimation of Free Alkali in the Presence of Carbonate. 
By W. E. Eibenour {Ghem. Gentr., 1901, ii, 741 ; from /. Franklin 
Inst., 1901, 152, 119 — 121).— According to Thompson, the liquid is 
first titrated with A"-hydrochloric acid, using phenolphthalein as indi- 
cator ; this gives the free alkali and half of the carbonate. After 
adding methyl-orange, the titration is continued, and the other half 
of the carbonate is thus estimated. The author has found that 
this is not strictly correct, and that the process may be improved 
by means of the following correction. To obtain the number of c.c. 
of A-hydroehloric acid which correspond with the carbonate con- 
tained in the mixture, the result of the ' methyl-orange titration 
should be multiplied by 2 and divided by the factor 104*5726. 

L. DE K. 
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Precipitation and Separation of Silver by Blectrolysis. 
By W. H. PuLWKiLEK and Edgar F. Smith (/. Anier, Chmn, Sog.^ 
1901j 23, 582 — 585). — By the electrolytic method, 'silver can be 
completely separated from copper, from copper and cadmium if the 
electrolyte is heated at 75 — 80° before passing the current, and 
also from cadmium, zinc, and nickel. E. G. 

Estimation of Calcium, Strontium, and Barium as the Oxal- 
ates. • By Charles A. Peters (Amer. J. Sci., 1901, [ iv ], 12, 
216 — 224). — Calcium oxalate is completely precipitated from a solu- 
tion containing an excess of ammonium oxalate, but the precipitate 
must not be washed too much, as it is appreciably soluble in pure 
water. Strontium oxalate is completely precipitated by ammonium 
oxalate from a solution containing 1/5 of its volume of 85 per cent, 
alcohol. The precipitation of barium oxalate is complete if the solu- 
tion contains 1/3 of its volume of 85 per cent, alcohol. 

Calcium, strontium, and barium oxalates, after decomposition with 
hydrochloric acid, may be accurately titrated with permanganate if 
some manganous salt be added. 

Strontium and barium oxalates (like calcium oxalate) are converted 
into carbonates by ignition, and may be weighed in this form. 

J. McO. 

Simple Eeaotion for distinguishing Aragonite and Galcite. 
By- W. Meigen {Centr, Min,, 1901, 577 — 578). — The finely powdered 
mineral is placed in a dilute solution of cobalt nitrate and this boiled 
for a few minutes. In the presence of aragonite, there is a lilac-red 
precipitate of basic cobalt carbonate, whilst calcite remains white, 
or, in the presence of organic matter, becomes yellowish. Barium 
and strontium, but not magnesium, carbonates give the same result 
as aragonite, and calcium phosphate produces a blue precipitate. 
This reaction is made use of for the purpose of distinguishing 
calcite and aragonite in various animal and vegetable secretions of 
calcium carbonate. L. J. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Lead Dioxide in Red Lead. By 
Max Liebig {Zeit angew, Chem,, 1901, 14, 828). — 0*5 gram of the 
sample is rinsed with a little water into a small Erlenmeyer flask and 
25 c.c. of A/ 10 sodium thiosulphate^ are added. Ten c.c. of acetic acid 
(containing not more than 40 per cent, of real acid) are now added in 
order to dissolve the substance. After introducing 10 c.c. of a solu- 
tion of potassium iodide (1 : 10) and starch solution as indicator, the 
excess of thiosulphate is titrated with A 7 IO iodine. The end reaction 
is noticed by the bright yellow lead iodide becoming discoloured. 
The number of c.c. of iodine consumed multiplied by 239 represents the 
percentage of lead dioxide in the red lead. L. db K. 

Electrolytic Separation of Mercury from Copper. By 
C. Roscoe Spare and Edgar F. Smith {J. Amer. Chem, Soc,, 1901, 23, 
579 — 582). — In reply to the statement of Emil Goecke {Inaug, 
Biss,) that the separation of mercury from copper cannot be satis- 
factorily effected eiectrolytically, the authors publish the results of a 
number of estimations to prove the accuracy of the method ; unlike 
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Goeckoj they find that the deposit of mercury is free from copper. 
They also obtained satisfactory results in the presence of copper, cad- 
mium, and zinc. E. G. 

Comparison of the Quantitative Action of Reducing Agents 
on Mercury and Bismuth Salts. By Thomas Tyeek. and Chas. T. 
Tyker (Phai'm, J"., 1901, [iv], 13, 144). — A. comparison of a modi- 
fication of the method for the estimation of mercury by reduction with 
hypophosphorous "acid described by Bennett (this voL, ii, 131) 
with other reduction methods. 

Stannous chloride gives low results owing to the loss occasioned by 
the fine state of division of the mercury. With formaldehyde in 
alkaline solution, the same difficulty occurs, whilst in acid solution the 
reduction is incomplete. Phenylhydrazine in alkaline solution pro- 
duces only partial precipitation, and in acid solution no reduction takes 
place. With sodium arsenite in acid solution, reduction is slow and 
incomplete, but in presence of an alkali, complete redaction occurs ; the 
results, however, are somewhat lower than those obtained by the hypo- 
phosphorous acid method. A strongly alkaline solution of potassium 
antimony tartrate effects complete reduction, but the product is con- 
taminated with traces of an antimony salt. By boiling solutions of 
mercury salts with phosphorous acid in large excess, fair results are 
obtained. A modification of the method of Vanino and Treubert 
(Abstr., 1897, ii, 601), in which hypophosphorous acid is used in pre- 
sence of hydrogen peroxide, is also found to be satisfactory. 

Estimations of bismuth salts were made with hypophosphorous acid 
and with formaldehyde, but although good results were obtained, 
neither process has any advantage over the sulphide method. 

E. G. 

Estimation of Metallic Iron in reduced Iron. By Albert 
Marquardt {Ghem, Zeit^ 1901, 25, 743 — 744). — A modification of the 
process laid down in the German Pharmacopseia. 0*3 gram of 
the reduced iron is introduced into a glass-stoppered 25 c.c. flask and a 
solution of 1 gram of potas.sium iodide in 4 c.c. of water is added, together 
with 1 '5 gram of pure iodine. The mixture is allowed to stand for an hour, 
being thoroughly shaken every 10 minutes. The solution is then diluted 
to 100 c.c. and the excess of iodine titrated according to the earlier 
directions. L. be K« 

Formation of Carbon during the Electrolysis of Ammon- 
ium Oxalate. By Haisjs Verwer {Ghmn. Zeit., 1901, 25, 

792 — 793). — Avery and Dales (Abstr., 1899, ii, 814) have stated that 
iron deposited by electrolysis from a solution containing ammonium 
oxalate contains carbon. The author finds that such is the fact, 
particularly when a high tension current is used. In any case, however, 
no separation of carbon takes place until the greater portion of the 
iron has been deposited. It also appears that carbon is not deposited 
directly from the oxakte, but from the ammonium carbonate or ammon- 
ium hydrogen carbonate, which results from the electrolytic decomposi- 
tion of the oxalate. On dissolving the iron, an odour of hydrocarbons is 
noticed, showing that the carbon, partially at least, is in a state of 
combination with the iron. L. be K. 
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Reduction of Ferric Salta By Gilbert T. Morga^t (A'naljjst, 
lliOlj 26, 225 — 227). — Instead o£ using granulated zinc for the reduc- 
tion of ferric salts, the author prefers a sine-copper couple, produced 
by imiiiersiii'g: 8 grams of granulated g^inc in 200 c.c. of a 10 per cent, 
solution of copper sulphate. The reduction is complete after 10 
minutes, and tiie liquid may be decanted from the zinc and, if necessary, 
passed tb rough a lilter. No iron is pi’ecipit-ated and retained by the 
iiiidissolved zinc. L. de K. 

Potassium Thiocyanate as Indicator when Reducing Ferric 
Salta By LrciEX L. ns Ivonixck {Chem, Centr., 1901, ii, 661 ; from 
Bvl!. A.?so€. beigs CIAm., 1901, 15 , 230). — Ebeling’s proposal to add 
potassium thiocyanate when a ferric solution is being reduced with zinc 
(this voh, ii, 42 1, 480) is not to be recommended. Potassium thiocyanate 
is I'ediiccii by zinc, and any portion which has escaped reduction is 
-readily oxidi>ed by permanganate. L. de K. 

Qualitative Detection of Small Quantities of Nickel in 
the Presence of Cobalt. B}’ Hcgo Ditz (Zeit. angem, Chem.^ 1901, 
14, S94 — 897).‘ — The solution, %vhich should be neutral, is mixed with 
pota«siiim chromate in slight excess, and heated in a spacious flask to 
boiling. Five to 10 grams of potassium sodium tartrate are now 
added, and the boiling continued for several minutes. After cooling 
for some time and adding a little more water, should the colour be too 
sirotig, the liquid is examined for any brown deposit of nickel chromate. 
This deposit is, however, not quite free from cobalt, so the method is, as 
yet, onh' of qualitative interest. L. de K. 

Rapid Method for the Evaluation of Chromic Acid and 
Soluble Chromates. By Lydian F. Kebleh (Cliem, Centr.^ 1901, ii, 
708 — 709 ; from Amen J. Pharm.^ 1 901, 73, 395 — 397). — One gram of the 
sample is dissolved in water to 100 c.c., 20 c.c. are put into a porcelain 
basin containing 75 c.e. of water and 2 grams of poi-assium iodide, and 
15 e.c, of 10 per cent, sulphuric acid are added. The liberated iodine 
is then titrated as usual with Ay'lO sodium thiosulphate, 1 c.c. of 
which represents 0'003329 gram of chromium trioxide, or 0'004896 
gram of potassium dichromate. The author has met with two samples 
of chromic acid containing a large proportion of sodium hydrogen 
sulphate. L. de K. 

Electrolytic Estimation of Molybdenum. By Lily G.- 
IvOLiocK and Edgar F. Smith (P Amen Chem. Soc,, 1901, 23, 
669 — 671). — Molybdenum may be accurately determined in the 
jiiiiieral molybdenite by fusing the latter with alkali nitrate and 
carbonate. The fusee! mass is extracted with watei’, the filtrate acidified 
with sulphuric add, and the liquid submitted to electrolysis, using a 
current of O’l ampere and 4 volts, the temperature being 75° When 
precipitation is complete, the hydrated sesquioxide deposit after being 
washed is dissolved in dilute nitric acid, the solution evaporated to 
dryness, anti the residue gently heated to remove the last traces of nitric 
acid, and then weighed as moljbdic acid ; if any blue spots are 
vkibie, these Mioiild be moistened with nitric acid and the drying 
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repeated. If it be 'desired to estimate the sulphur also, acetic acid 
may be substituted for sulphuric acid ; the electrolysis then, however, 
occupies a longer time. L. de K. 

Blectrolytio Estimation of Uranium. By Lilt Q, Kollogk 
and Edgar E. Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc,, 1901, 23, 607 — 609). 
— Uranium can be accurately estimated in solutions of the acetate, 
sulphate, or nitrate by the electrolytic method. If iron, chromium, nickel, 
or cobalt is present, the method fails, but uranium can be completely 
separated from barium, calcium., magnesium, or zinc in solutions of their 
acetates. E. G. 

Precipitation of Tin from its Sulpho-salts and its Separation 
from Antimony by Electrolysis. By Hermann Ost and W. 
Klapfroth {Zeit cmyew. Chem., 1901, 14 , 817 — 827). — The authors 
have continued their researches on the electrolytic deposition of tin and 
antimony, using a cell with a diaphragm (Abstr., 1900, ii, 692), and 
communicate the results in eight tables. Several illustrations are also 
given, one being of a modification of the former apparatus. 

The separation of tin and antimony Ls finally recommended to be 
carried out as follows : — The mixed sulphides, obtained in due course, and 
containing at most 0*5 gram of total metal, are disvsolved in as little 
sodium sulphide as possible and the solution is diluted to a definite bulk. 
In one-half of the liquid the antimony alone is estimated by adding 
8 grams of sodium sulphide and water up to 80 — 96 c.c., and using a 
current of OT — 0*2 ampere in the cold for 7 hours. 

In the other portion, both tin and antimony are precipitated by 
adding sufficient ammonium sulphate to convert all the sodium sulphide 
into the ammonium compound. In addition, 40 .grams of sodium 
sulphate are added, also 10 c.c. ( = 2 grams) of ammonium sulphide. 
After. diluting to 80 — 90 c.c., the liquid is electrolysed by a current of 
0*3 — 0*5 ampere. After two hours, the precipitation is generally com- 
plete. The cathode with the sulphur precipitate is then taken from 
the first cei], placed in another cell containing 25 grams of sodium 
sulphate in 125 c.c., and a current of 0’5 — 1 ampere continued for an 
additional half-hour. L. de K, 

^ Estimation of Platinum and Iridium in Platinum Ore. By 
Emile LEiDifs and Quennessen {Bull. Soc. Ghim.^ 1901, [iii], 25, 
840 — 842). — The method devised by Leiclie (this vol., ii, 62) for the 
separation of the platinum metals may be simplified when the 
estimation of platinum or its commercial extraction only is required. 
The ore is treated with aqua regia and the solution evaporated to 
dryness, the residue dissolved in water, treated with sodium nitrite 
and carbonate to remove iron, lead, &c., and distilled in a current of 
chlorine to remove osmium and ruthenium. The liquid is then 
neutralised by hydrochloric acid, and the rhodium and iridium pre- 
cipitated by means* of sodium nitrite and potassium, chloride# The 
platinum and palladium nitrites remaining in solution are converted into 
chlorides by evaporation with hydrochloric acid, and the metals pre- 
cipitated by heating with formaldehyde in alkaline solution, heated in 
hydrogen, dissolved in aqua regia, the palladium chloride reduced by 
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nitric oxide, and the platinum precipitated by ammonium cliloride* 
Iridium is best estimated in another portion of the liquid from which 
osniium and riitlieniiim hare been removed in the manner prerioiisly 

described (Joe. cU.}. - L. 

Estimation of the Dissolved G-ases in Natural Waters. By 
Ludwig W. Winkler (Zeit anal €hem,^ 1901, 40, 523 — 533). — The 
total carbon dioxide is estimated as follows : In a 250 c.e. flask with a 
neck 5^ — 6 mm. in diameter, and with a piece of black caoutchouc tube 
slippe'i over the neck, 50 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid are boiled until 
all air is expelled. The caoutchouc tube is closed with a clamp, and 
the exhausted flask cooled and weighed. The neck is then connected 
with a bent tube dipping into the water to be examined, and on 
opening the clamp a quantity of the water is drawn into the flask. 
The amount is found by reweighing the flask ; a delivery tube is ad- 
justed and the carbon dioxide is boiled out, collected over mercury, 
and measured. To ascertain how much of it is in combination with 
bases, the water is titrated with 3710 acid and methyl-orange. 

Dissolved oxygen and nitrogen may be expelled from a natural water 
by fliling completely with the water a 500 c.c. flask, at the bottom of 
which lies 10 grams of calcite (in fragments free from dust) and adding 
20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (sp. gr. 1*19). If this is done skilfully, a 
rubber stopper carrying an evolution tube, can be adjusted before any 
gas is evolved. The oxygen and nitrogen are completely expelled in 
15 — 20 minutes. The gases are collected in a burette over sodium 
hydroxide solution, and measured after replacing this with pure water. 
The oxygen is then ab.sorbed by alkaline pyrogallol introduced through 
the stopcock of the burette. M. J. B. 

Neutral-red as a means of detecting Bacillus Coli in 
Water. By E. H. Makgill (./. Ihjg.^ 1901, 1, 430 — 436). — ^The 
neutrai-red test is lapid and delicate. A negative result may be 
taken as evidence of the absence of Bacillus coi-L A positive result 
is always obtained if the B, coli is present, but it is advisable in 
such cases to use confirmatory tests. The reaction may even be 
employed as a rough quantitative method. W, D. H, 

Neutral-red in the Baoteriological Examination of Water. 
By William G. Savage (J. Hijg., 1901, 1, 437— 45D). — The neutral- 
red test is of great value in the routine exa iiination of water. 
Although a positive result is not absolutely din gnostic of the presence 
of Bacillus €oh\ it is very nearly so. W. D. H. 

Comparison of the Solubility of Acetylene and Ethylene. 
By Samuel A. Tl’ckee and Heebekt E.. Moody (X Amer. CImni. Bog,, 
190L 23, 671 — 674). — In order to find a reagent which will absorb 
acetylene and leave ethylene undi^solved, ammoniaeal cuprous chloride 
was first tried, but was found to be useless for the purpose since it 
readily dissolves ethylene, although the gas is very slightly soluble 
in water or solution of ammonia. Both acetylene and ethylene are 
soluble in alcohol or acetone. Fuming sulphuric acid does not effect 
a separatioiij since acetylene is absorbed by it to a considerable extent, 
it was found that solution of ammonio-ehloride of ^ silver is an 
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excellent solvent for acetylene, whilst ethylene is almost insoluble 
in it. E. G. 

Testing Marc and Plum Brandies, By Alexander Zega 
(Ghem. Zeit.i 1901, 25, 799 — 794). — The analysis is restricted to the 
estimation of the free and combined acidity (expressed as potassium 
hydroxide) alcohol, extract and ash, fusel oil and the testing for alde- 
hyde, furfuraldehyde, and in the case of plum brandy for hydrocyanic 
acid. An important factor is the behaviour of the distillate towards 
A/lOO potassium permanganate. 

The free and total acidity are taken in the usual manner and the 
combined acidity is found by difference. In one instance, 100 c.c. of 
the sample required 0'0672 gram of potassium hydroxide to neutralise 
the free acid, and 0*0266 gram for the combined acid. When testing 
diluted commercial alcohol, it will be found that it is the combined acid 
which exceeds the free. The following proportion between combined 
and total acidity has been observed. In the case of marc brandy it 
varies from 1 : 1*25 minimum to 1 : 5*2 maximum ; for plum brandy from 
1 : 4 to 1 : 8*4 ; for diluted alcohol from 1 : T3 to 1 : 1*75. 

If 1 c.c. of iY/lOO permanganate is added to 1 c.c. of the distillate 
contained in a 50 c.c. stoppered cylinder, it will be noticed that the 
brandies are more quickly oxidised than the spirit. When the mixture 
has turned yellowish-brown, the marc brandy and the spirit both 
smell of aldehyde, whilst the plum brandy has the characteristic odour 
of plum stones. On adding another c.c. of permanganate and waiting 
until the mixture has again turned yellow, the marc brandy smells 
of ethyl heptoate, the plum brandy has retained its odour, and the 
spirit has nearly lost its aldehydic odour and smells faintly of acetic 
acid. L. DE K. 

Characteristic Reaction of Phenol By Manseau (Rev. Intern, 
Ral&ific.y 1901, 14, 96 — 97). — If to an alcoholic solution of phenol is 
added a little ammonia and then an alcoholic solution of iodine, the latter 
is at first very quickly absorbed, then somewhat more slowly, and finally 
the liquid turns a permanent bright green, even when heated, or acidi- 
fied with hydrochloric acid, hfitric or sulphuric acids destroy the 
colour. If an aqueous solution of phenol is to be tested, it must be 
mixed with an equal volume of alcohol. 

l^one of the other phenols, such as thymol, resorcinol, naphthol, 
catechol, quinol, pyrogaliol, creosote, or guaiacol, gives the green 
colour. On adding ammonia to their alcoholic solutions, catechol 
turns reddish-brown, quinol saffron-yellow, pyrogaliol blackish-brown, 
resorcinol gooseberry-red changing to violet, the others are not aff ected. 
On now adding iodine, creosote turns greenish-brown ; thymol 
flesh-red, changing on adding excess of iodine to brick-red ; resorcinol 
assumes a colour of old brandy : naphthol turns lemon-yellow, yielding 
on addition of more iodine a precipitate similarly coloured. Catechol 
turns catechu colour without formation of a precipitate ; pyrogaliol 
turns completely black ; quinol turns reddish-black ; resorcinol does 
not change, Guaiacol behaves like creosote, and salicylic acid, although 
fij'st turning yellowish-green, changes to brown and yields a precipitate. 

L. DE K. 
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Estimation of Pbeiiol wlieii mixed witli Resinous Sub- 
stances, By John C. Thresh {Phcmn. J., 1901, [iv], 13, 138). — In 

carboiiseci gauze,’ largely used in surgery, the phenol is fixed ” on 
the gauze by aid of resin. The amount of phenol may be estimated 
as follows. The gauze is placed in a flask, dilute hydrochloric acid and 
a few fragments of granulated zinc are added, the flask is heated, 
and the phenol estimated in the distillate by means of bromine. 

E. a 

Titration of Phenol, Salicylic Acid, and Salol in Surgical 
Dressings. By Fernand Telle {J, Phann. GMm., 1901, [vi], 14, 
289 — 291. Compare this voL,ii, 357 ). — ^Two gramsof the finelyciit cotton 
or gauze dressing are digested with alcohol ( 95 '^) and 2 c.c. of aqueous 
sodium hydroxide ; 40 — 50 c.c, of water are then added and the liquid 
boiled for a few minutes. It is next diluted with water to 200 c.c., 
and 1*5 c.c. more added to allow for the volume occupied by the gauze 
or cotton. The liquid is filtered and the filtrate titrated - as described 
in the former communication. H, R. Le S. 

Influence of Foreign Substances on Trommer^s Sugar Test. 
By A. CiPOLLiNA (Chem. Cenir,, 1901 , 25, 709 — 710; from Beut, 
med, Wockf 1901, 27, 440 — 442). — The yellow precipitate or colora- 
tion often noticed when testing for dextrose with copper sulphate and 
aqueous sodium hydroxide is not necessarily due to the presence of 
creatinines as it may be also caused by a 4 per cent, solution of sarco- 
lactic acid, a 1 per cent, solution of ailanioin, a 2 per cent, solution of 
lactic acid or asparagine, or a strong solution of wobufcyrie acid, benzoic 
acid, or thymol. The presence of an equal bulk of alcohol has also the 
same efieet. With the exception of creatinine, these substances only 
interfere when present in large quantities, and on adding more alkali 
the yellow colour changes to red. The y^ellow Trommer reaction 
is therefore a characteristic test for creatinine. 

Creatine behaves indifferently. A OT per cent, solution of guan- 
idine carbonate in a 1 per cent, solution of sugar (? dextrose) also 
gives the yellow reaction if excess of alkali be avoided ; a OT per cent, 
solution of glyeocyamine also gives the reaction ; weaker solutions do 
not. Giycocyamidine behaves like glyeocyamine. L. de K. 

Estimation of Lactose in Milk. By C. Eieglee ScL 

Univ, Ims^f 1901, 1, 321 — 325 ). — The proteid matter is first- removed 
by treating 10 c.c. of 'the milk with an ec|ual volume of a 4 per 
cent, solution of ^-naphthalenesulphonic acid. The mixture is warmed 
to 70 — 80T then made up to 100 c.c. with water, and filtered through 
a dry paper. Fifty c.c. of the liquid ar-e boiled for 6 minutes with 50 
c.c, of Feliling’s solution, and after the cuprous oxide has settled, the 
supernatant liquid is poured off. The cuprous oxide is transferred to 
a tube by means of as little water as possible and to it is added 10 c.c. 
of an alkaline solution of Rochelle salt and 0*5 gram of hydrazine 
sulphate. The tube is placed in a thermostat, and when the tempera- 
ture equilibrium has been established it is connected with a nitro- 
meter. The contents of the tube are boiled for two minutes and the 
I'eplaced in the thermostat. Nitrogen is evolved according to 
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the equation : + SCu^O = 2 H 2 O + 4- 40u. From the volume 

of nitrogen the weight is found, and from a table given the weight of 
lactose in 5 c.c. of the milk is obtained : 


10 mg. nitrogen 

= 

64-8 

mg. lactose. 

15 


98*4 

>5 

20 


132-7 

jj 

25 


167-0 

?5 

30 


202-0 

?? 

35 


237-9 


40 


274-3 

?? 


J. McC. 

Analysis of Explosives. By F. W. Smith (J. Amer, Chem. Sog.^ 
1901, 23, 585 — 589 ). — Estimation of sulphur in gelatin dynamite . — - 
Two grams of the sample are introduced into a 100 c.c. silver crucible 
filled two-thirds with an alcoholic solution of sodium hydroxide. The 
mixture is heated until the nitroglycerol is decomposed and then 
evaporated to dryness. Forty grams of potassium hydroxide and 5 
grams of potassium nitrate are added and the whole is fused until all 
organic matter is burnt. The mass is then dissolved in dilute acetio 
acid and the sulphuric acid estimated as usual. 

Indirect estwiatlon of nitroglycerol in gelatin dynamite^ Ac . — Fifteen 
grams of the sample are extracted with chloroform in a Soxhlet ap- 
paratus and the loss in weight is noted; in another portion, the 
moisture is determined by desiccation over sulphuric acid for 5 days. 
Another portion of 2 grams is carefully extracted by maceration with 
ether in a small beaker. The ether is poured through a filter, the ex- 
traction repeated three or four times, the ethereal solution allowed to 
evaporate and the residue mixed with 5 c.c. of ammonium sulphide 
and 10 c.c. of aleohoL After heating gently on the water-bath until 
the nitroglycerol is decomposed, 250 c.c. of water and a slight excess of 
by drochloric acid are added and the precipitate is first washed free from 
acid and then extracted with alcohol and chloroform, the filtrate being 
collected in a weighed platinum dish. After evaporating and drying 
at 50°, the contents are weighed and then transferred to a silver 
crucible and examined for sulphur in the manner first described. The 
weight of the residue less the sulphur represents the substances soluble 
in chloroform in the original sample except nitroglycerol, moisture, 
and sulphur. The percentages of the former substances plus the 
moisture and sulphur in the original sample deducted from the total 
matter soluble in chloroform are equal to the percentage of nitroglycerol. 
In another portion, the residue in the platinum dish may be examined 
for resins, paraffin, &c. 

Use of Lunge's nitrometer . — This is best standardised by the em- 
pirical method.” Nitric oxide, derived from a known amount of 
pure potassium , nitrate, is passed into the measuring tube and 
the quantity of air in the reduction tube is then varied until the 
volume of the nitric oxide is approximately the calculated amount. 
The reduction tube is now sealed, a series of tests made with 
slightly varying amounts of potassium nitrate, and in each case a cor- 
rection factor determined which shows 100 per cent, in purity in the 

50—2 
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nitrate taken. A sample of pure dry nitroglycerol may also be used. 
The extreme variations in the determinations should not exceed 0*05 
per cent. From the average of the determinations, a correction factor is 
obtained, which is then applied to all determinations* The sulphuric 
acid best suited for nitrometer work contains 94 — 95 per cent* of acid. 

L. DE K. 

Estimation of Grlycogen. By Alfons Bujard {Zeif, Fahr.-- 
1901, 4, 781). — LebbiAs process (this voL, ii, 45) is not 
based on a new principle, as the author since 1897 has made use of 
alcoholic potash to separate proteids from glycogen in the following 
way. The meat is dissolved in S per cent, alcoholic potash, diluted with 
50 per cent, alcohol and the insoluble residue well washed with the 
latter. The crude glycogen is then dissolved in 8 per cent, aqueous 
potash, filtered, faintly acidified with acetic acid, and precipitated with 
alcohol. The precipitate requires no further purification. L. be K. 

OcGurrence and Estimation of Lactic Acid in Wines. By 
Bubolf Kbnz {Zeii, Fahr.-Genussni., 1901, 4, 673 — 683). — Two 
hundred c.c. of wine are mixed with a slight excess of powdered barium 
hydroxide and evaporated to about two-thirds of the original volume. 
When cold, the whole is rinsed into a 200 c.c. flask, which is then filled 
up to the mark ; 150 c.c. of the filtrate are evaporated to a thin syrup 
after neutralising the excess of baryta with carbon dioxide, and when 
cold, excess of dilute sulphuric acid is added, and the whole intro- 
duced into a Sehacherl extraction apparatus where the liquid is 
extracted with ether for 18 hours. The ether in the extraction flask 
is now driven ofi by warming after SO c.c. of water have first been 
introduced. The aqueous solution is then distilled in a current of 
steam until all the volatile acids have passed over and the residue, 
after adding a few drops of phenolphthalein, is mixed with a slight 
excess of barium hydroxide. If after 15 minutes* warming on the 
water-bath the alkaline reaction is still persistent, a current of carbon 
dioxide is passed and the filtrate concenti-ated to 10 c.c. After intro- 
ducing this into a 150 c.c. flask and using 40 c.c, of water for rinsing, 
the liquid is made up to the mark by adding 95 per cent, alcohol. One 
hundred c.c. of the filtrate are evaporated on the water-bath, and the 
residue is rinsed into a beaker, acidified with hydi’ochloric acid, and 
precipitated with sodium sulphate. From the weight of the barium 
sulphate, the corresponding amount of lactic acid contained in 100 c.c, 
of wine is readily calculated. Experiments are communicated in 
support of the method and to prove that the lactic acid extracted 
from wines is really the pure substance. 

A table is given containing the amount of total acidity calculated 
■ as tartaric acid, potassium hydrogen tartrate, tartaric acid, volatile 
acids calculated as acetic acid, succinic acid, lactic acid, amount of c.c. 
of J 72 alkali used for neutralising 100 c.c. of wine, amount of alkali 
corresponding with the acids determined and alkali consumed by un- 
determined acids. ' Twenty-three samples were tested in this way, 
the lactic acid varying from 0*1185 to 0*4360 gram in 100 c.c. 

' L. BE K. 
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Estimation of ^-Hydroxybutyric Acid in Urine. By Peter 
_ Bergell { Zeii . physiol Chem., 1901, 33, 310-— 311).— -The estimation 
of jS-hydroxybntyric acid in urine may be accomplished much, more 
readily if in the Magnns-Levy method (Arch. exp. Fatli. Fliarm., 
45, 390) the dried residue from the urine is extracted with ether 
in a Soxhlet apparatus instead of the urine itself being extracted 
by shaking with ether. To obtain the dried residue, 100 — 300 c.c. 
of urine are rendered slightly alkaline with sodium carbonate and 
evaporated to a syrup ; this is cooled, and mixed with syrupy phos- 
phoric acid, then with 20 — 30 grams of finely divided and ignited 
copper sulphate and 20 — 25 grams of fine sand. J. J. S. ■ 

Detection, of Citric Acid in Wine. By Matteo Spica {Gazzetta, 
1901, 31, ii, 61 — 67). — One hundred c.c. of the wine are evaporated 
on the water-bath to a syrup which is extracted repeatedly with small 
quantities of alcohol, the liquid being filtered through a dry filter and 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide added in such quantity as to leave the 
solution faintly acid. After a few minutes, the liquid is filtered to 
remove the separated potassium tartrate, and then exactly neutralised 
with alcoholic potassium hydroxide. If citric acid is present, a whit© 
precipitate, consisting of potassium citrate and potassium hydrogen 
tartrate, is formed and is filtered, dried, and heated gently in a dry 
test-tub© with a very small quantity of sulphuric acid until bubbles of 
gas are evolved. After cooling and diluting with water, the liquid 
is rendered alkaline with potassium hydroxide, the mixture being kept 
cold. If citric acid was present in the wine taken, the liquid now 
obtained contains small quantities of acetone, and on adding sodium 
nitroprusside, a blood>red coloration is formed, which changes to 
reddish-violet on adding acetic acid. In case the wine contains no 
citric acid, the addition of the sodium nitroprusside causes the form- 
ation of a yellowish-green coloration, due to the presence of tartaric 
acid. T. H. P. 

Detection and Estimation of small quantities of Salicylic 
Acid in Wines and Foods. By Henri Pellet {Ann. Chim. 
anal appL, 1901, 6, 327 — 328). — Two hundred c.c. of the wine are 
rendered alkaline and concentrated to, say, one-tenth, and the liquid 
is then treated by the method proposed by the author and G-robert. 
In this manner, O’Ol gram of salicylic acid in 100 litres of wine may 
be detected and estimated. 

The extraction with ether is always attended with loss, the amount 
of which must be ascertained by testing pure samples to which a 
known quantity of salicylic acid has been purposely added (see follow- 
ing abstract). L. pe K. 

Nature of the Substance giving the Ferric Chloride Be- 
action ; Presence of Salicylic Acid in Pure Wines. By Henri 
Pellet (Ann. Okm. anal appl^ 1901, 6, 328 — 331). — Ferreira Da Silva 
(this voL, ii, 291) has stated that Pellet and GroberFs method for the 
detection of salicylic acid is not trustworthy, as it may sometimes show 
traces of this substance when it is absent. It now appears, however, 
that there is every reason to believe that the substance which gives 
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ilie reaction is really salicylic acid, or in other words, that salicylic 
acid is a natiiral constituent of some kinds of Portuguese wine. It 
will now be necessary to investigate this matter fully, and to arrive 
at a limit beyond which a sample may be pronounced adulterated. 

L. DE K. 

Oil of Citron. By Herbert E. Burgess {Analyst^ 1901, 26, 
260 — 262), — The author has been able to procure an undoubtedly 
genuine specimen of oil of citron or essence de cedrat.” The com- 
mercial article is generally oil of ■ lemon, essence de citron,” with 
some verbena. The analysis diifers considerably from those obtained 
by other workers, as will be seen by referring to the table in the 
original paper. 

The oil has asp. gr. 0-8513 at 15^; 1*4750 at 30°; [a]i> (100 mm.) 

+ 80°13'. On distilling the oil at a pressure of 10 mm., three fractions 
were obtained. Iso, 1, b. p. 60 — 62° constituting 12 percent, of the 
sample, had a rotation of +86°30' ; Ho, 2, b. p. 62 — 64°, amounting 
to SO per cent., a rotation of + 85°30' ; and Ho, 3, b. p. 64 — 85°, 
amounting to 5 per cent., a rotation of +13°30'. Hos. 1 and 2 were 
refractionated over sodium, and the main fraction was identified as 
limonene, b. p. 173 — 174° under atmospheric pressure. Ho. 3 was 
proved to consist of citral This was also determined in the original 
sample by the sodium hydrogen sulphite and the hydroxylamine methods, 
which showed respectively 6*2 — 5*8 and 5*7 per cent, of citral. 

A crystalline deposit piirihed by chloroform, light petroleum, and 
recrystallisation from alcohol gave on analysis figures corresponding 
with those required for the formula 6 ]s^is^g 1 substance is probably 
the same as that observed by Crismer and more recently by Tfaeulier. 

L. DE K. 


Estimation of the Acidity in Fodder Fats. By G-ustav Loses 
and Kurt Muhle (Zandw. Yej'sueJis-Stat,, 1901, 56, 95 — 96. Com- 
pare Emmerling, iUd., 49, 45 ; Abstr., 1891, 770,^, and 1893, 
ii, 38). — The finely-ground substance (5 grams) was agitated with 
100 c.c. of water and ether for 30 minutes in a Wagner rotatory 
apparatus and a portion of the filtrate titrated with alcoholic potash 
(made with 50 per cent, alcohol). On comparing the i^esiilts with 
those obtained by titrating, dried ether extracts of the same foods 
(cakes and meals), it was found, as previously, that the latter method 
gave much lower results- This is more especially the ease with old 
samples, and it may, perhaps, be possible to discriminate between 
fresh and stored foods by determining the acidity by the two methods. 

H. H. J. M. 

Detection ' of Cocoannt Oil in Butter. By FERjfAisD Ranwez 
{Em» Intern, Falsific., 1901, 14, 89 — 94).— -A critical examination of 
some processes recommended of late for the detection of cocoanut oil in 
butter. Of these the only one likely to be of service is the process 
proposed by Tandam {Ann, Pharm,^ 1901, 201), based on the fact 
that ccx^oanut oil contains a large proportion of volatile acids which 
are insoluble in water but soluble in rectified spirit. ' The process 
should be thoroughly investigated. L. be K. 
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Detection of Sesame Oil in Chocolate. By GiovAi^Ni Possetto 
{€hem. Gentr,^ 1901^ ii. 236; from Giorn. Farm. Ghim.^ 51, 241—245). 
— Sesame oil is best detected by Baudoiiin’s sugar test. To apply 
tliis to chocolate, 20 — 25 grams of the sample are boiled for 5 minutes 
with 50 c.c. of ether, and after a short time has elapsed the filtrate is 
evaporated to dryness and the residual fat heated for some hours to 
95*^ in order to separate the colouring matter. The fat is then filtered 
whilst hot, and 5 — 6 grams of the clear liquid are shaken with an equal 
volume of a solution of sugar in hydrochloric acid. In the presence of 
sesame oil, the characteristic magenta coloration makes its appearance. 

L. DE K. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde. By A. G. Gratg (/. Amm\ Gh&m. 
Soc., 1901, 23, 638 — 643). — Several methods are criticised, Legler’s 
process being finally preferred. This process, with a slight modifica- 
tion introduced by the author, is as follows. A quantity of the sample 
representing about 0*5 gram of pure formaldehyde is placed in a 3 oz. 
pressure bottle fitted with a soft rubber stopper, and 25 c.c. of approxi- 
mately norinai ammonia are added ; in a similar bottle, 25 c.c. of 
normal ammonia only are introduced. Both are then placed up to 
the neck in a bath of boiling water for one hour and when cold they 
are carefully titrated with normal sulphuric acid, using methyl-orange 
as indicator. The difference between the determinations represents 
the formaldehyde, being 0*0601 gram for each c.c. L. be K. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde. By Zdenek Peska {Ghem., Zeit,, 
1901, 25 , 743). — LegleFs ammonia process gives good results if the 
excess of ammonia is carefully titrated, using litmus as indicator, the 
end reaction being observed by noticing the disappearance of the blue 
colour without getting the so-called neutral colour. 

Bomiju's iodometric process (Abstr,, 1987, ii, 166), oxidation of 
formaldehyde to formic acid in alkaline solution, is said to be the most 
satisfactory method and preferable to the one proposed by Blank and 
Finkenbeiner (see following abstract). L. be K. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde. By Oskar Blank and Hermann 
Finkenbeiner A, 1901, 25 , 794). — The authors call attention 

to their method of estimating formaldehyde by means of hydrogen 
peroxide (Abstr., 1899, ii, 188, 820). The results agree well with those 
obtained by the iodometric method, and the process is easy of execution* 
LegleFs ammonia method and the sodium hydroxide process are 
untrustworthy. L. be K. 

Modification of th© Snlphnric Acid Test for Formaldehyde 
in Milk. 'By A. Gustav Luebebt (J. Armr. GJmm 1901,23, 
682 — 683). — Five gleams of the suspected sample of milk are distri- 
buted over 5 grams of coarsely, powdered potassium sulphate contained 
in a 100 c.c. fiask and 10 c.c. of sulphuric acid are then poured down 
the side of the flask. If formaldehyde is present, the potassium 
sulphate becomes violet in a few minutes, the colour gradually 
dispersing through the entire liquid, but if it is absent the liquid 
assumes at once a brown colour, rapidly changing to black. 
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By this process^ 1 part of formaldehyde may be detected in 250,000 
parts of milk, B, de E, 

Detection of Saccharin.’’ By F. Wiethle {Chem. ^eU,, 1901, 
26j 816. Compare this vol, ii, 135). — If the colour produced with ferric 
chloride should be a dirty brown, the liquid is acidified and again 
shaken with ether-petroleum, mixture ; this is then shaken three times 
with 20 c.c. of , water and evaporated to dryness, when the test with 
ferric chloride is again applied. If there still exists a doubt, another 
experiment should be made as follows. : 200 c.c. of wine are mixed 
with 40 — 50 drops of a 10 per cent, solution of ferric chloride and 
then digested on the water-bath with a slight excess of, freshly preci- 
pitated calcium carbonate. The filtrate, which is now free from 
taB.nl ns, is tested as described; 0*5 milligram of ‘^saccharin” .may 
thus be detected, L. be K. 

Detection of Saccharin” by means of New Beactions. By 
Matteo Sfica (Gaz'Z^eikt, 1901, 31, ii, 41 — 46). — The author has devised 
two methods for the detection of small proportions of ‘ saccharin ’ in 
commercial products. The first of these consists in converting the 
imino-group of the * saccharin ’ into nitric acid, which is recognised by 
means of diphenylamine hydrochloride, whilst in the second method the 
® saccharin ’ is transformed into one of the sulphaminobenzioic acids 
which can be detected by the dlazo-reaction. The method of working 
is as follows. The liquid to be tested, acidified witli sulphuric acid, or 
in the case of a .solid, the extract obtained with the dilute acid, is 
shaken in a separating funnel with ether or a mixture of ether and 
light petroleum, the liquid being then filtered and divided amongst three 
dry test-tubes which are placed in a water-bath to evaporate. The residue 
in one tube is tested for salicylic acid by adding nitric acid and heating 
gently to form picric acid, which is recognised by the method' previously 
described (Abstr., 1895, ii, 428). To the second residue is added a 
little lime, best somewhat granular as obtained from powdered marble, 
and the mixture then heated until it becomes slightly brown; a few 
G-c. of water are then added, the liquid heated to boiling, and the clear 
solution dee'anted off into another tube, where it is mixed with a few 
drops of hydrochloric acid and a small piece of zinc; after hydrogen 
has been' evolved for 20 minutes, the liquid is again decanted off and 
to it are added a few drops of dilute sodium or potassium nitrite 
solution and 5 to 6 drops of a-naphthylamine hydrochloride solution ; 
in the event of'^ saccharin ’ being present in the substance examined, a 
crimson coloration is obtained which only appears after some hours if 
the quantit j of * saccharin ' is very small. To the residue in the third 
tube are added a few drops of pure sulphuric acid and a crystal of 
potassium permanganate, oxidation being started by gentle heating, 
and the excess of permanganate removed by means of oxalic acid or 
sulphur dioxide. The' liquid is then diluted with a few c.c. of water, 
a few drops of diphenylamine hydrochloride are added, and pure sulph- 
uric 'acid poured carefoilly down the side of the test-tube so as to 
fbntt a distinel layer ht the bottom. The presence of nitric acid, 
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produced from ^ saccharin/ is manifested by an azure-blue ring in tlie 
layer between the sulphuric acid and the aqueous liquid. T. H. P. 

Estimation,^ of Urea in Urine. By John H. Long (*/. Amer. 
Chem,Soc., 1901, 23, 632 — 638). — In order to obtain esact results with 
Liebig’s mercnric nitrate process, allowance should be made, not only 
for the presence o£ sodium chloride, but also for the ammonia, uric 
acid, and creatinine. By careful analyses, the author has found that 
the average error due to ammonia is 1 c.c. of the mercury solution 
when titrating 10 c.c. of urine; uric acid is responsible for 0*15, and 
creatinine for 0*85 c.c. ; total, 2 c.c. of mercury solution to be deducted. 
These figures apply only to fresh urine. L. be K. 

General Reaction of the Aromatic Amines and Hydrazines 
with Wood. By Ercole Covelli {Ghem. Zeit., 1901, 26, 684). — 
Amines . — It is known that aniline gives a yellow coloration with fir wood . 
The author states that all aromatic amines give a reaction. The test is 
best applied by dissolving traces of the amines in hydrochloric acid, 
and moistening a shaving of fir wood. Aniline, methylaniline, 
o-toluidine, and p-toluidine cause a yellow colour resembling 6hat of 
arsenic trisulphide. Sulphanilic acid, o-, wi-, and p cliloroaniline, o- and 
jt?-aminophenol, phenetidine, orthoform, aminosaiicylic acid, diphenyl- 
amine, m-phenylenediamine, «-naphthylamine, and o-and_^>aminobenzoic 
acids cause an orange-yellow colour ; o- and ??i-nitroaniline, diamino- 
phenol, triaminophenol, ^>nitroaniline, and p-phenylenediamine give an 
orange-red colour. When acid-groups are introduced {acetanilide, 
laetophenine, <fec.), the wood is no longer coloured. Ammonia removes 
the colour. 

Hydrazines . — A solution of phenylhydrazine in hydrochloric acid 
gives with fir wood a yellow coloxir which turns red and finally green 
after a few hours ; on adding ^ammonia, it changes again to red, but 
becomes green on adding acid. This is a very characteristic reaction 
for phenylhydrazine. 

|?-ToIyihydrazine and a-naphthylhydrazine first give a yellow and 
then a red colour which turns brownish after some hours. 

The active substance contained in the wood is oxidised by chlorine 
water ; if a piece of paper containing wood-pulp is immersed for 24 
hours in chlorine water, it loses its property of reacting with amino- 
compounds. Pyrrole, indole, and carbazole give with wood a reddish 
colour which disappears on moistening with ammonia. L. be K. 

Formation of Carbamide by the Oxidation of Physiological 
Nitrogenous Substances by means of Permanganate in Acid 
Solution, By W. Falta [Ber., 1901, 34, 2674--2679).— The method 
adopted by Jolles (Abstr., 1900, ii, 636) for the oxidation of nitro- 
genous substances, according to which the acid solution is boiled for 
10 hours and then evaporated, itself leads to the decomposition of the 
greater part of any carbamide present or produced in the liquid. Ilipp- 
uric acid and asparagine do not yield carbamide when oxidised by 
permanganate in acid solution, and' the substance obtained by Jolles 
as a product of their oxidation, and believed by him to be carbamide 
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oxalate, is, in reality, a mixture containing ammooiiim salts and com- 
pounds of manganese. Uric acid yields a certain proportion of earb- 
amide, along witii a considerable proportion of ammonia. A. H. 

Behaviour of Acid Aqueons Solutions of Alkaloids [G-lucos- 
ides, &c.] towards different Solvents. By Hans Proelss {Ghem. 

1901, 11, 236-- 237 ; from AiMk. ZeiL, 16, 434— 435).— Tbe 
following solvents were tried : etlier, chloroform, ethyl acetate, benzene, 
and mixtures of ether or alcohol with chloroform. Of alkaloids, ^fec-jihe 
foMowing were tested, 5 c.c. of an aqueous solution (1 in 500) being used. 
Bigitalin, colchicine, picrotoxin, brucine, veratrine, strychnine, atropine, 
codeine, and morphine. To render the liquid acid, a few drops of 
dilute hydrochloric acid were added, and alkalinity was imparted by 
means of sodium carbonate or ammonia. It was shown that chloro- 
form is the best general solvent. Sodium carbonate and ammonia 
may be used for brucine, strychnine, atropine, and codeine ; ammonia 
should be used for veratrine and morphine. Colchicine is readily ex- 
tracted from an acid solution by chloroform ; _ digitalin from an acid 
solution by chloroform or chloroform-ether mixture ; picrotoxin from 
an acid solution by ether-chloroform, alcohol-chloroform, or benzene i 
brucine from an alkaline solution by ether-chloroform ; veratrine from 
a solution mixed with sodium carbonate by ether'chloroform, alcohol- 
chloroform, chloroform, or ethyl acetate, and from an ammoniacal 
solution by ether or benzeme ; strychnine from an alkaline solution by 
chloroform, alcohol-chloroform, or benzene ; atropine from an alkaline 
solution by chloroform, aleohol-chloi’oform, ether-chloroform, or 
benzene ; codeine from an alkaline solution by alcohol-chloroform, 
benzene, or ethyl acetate ] morphine from an ammoniacal solution by 
ethyl acetate, and from a solution containing potassium hydrogen car- 
bonate by alcohol-chloroform. Emulsions are mostly formed when 
benzene is used, and more rarely when ether or ethyl acetate is em- 

L. DE K. 

Resisting Power of Alkaloids, Glncosides, and Bitters to 
Putrefaction. By Hans Proelss {CJmm, Oentr., 1901, ii, 503 ; from 
Apoth. Zeii., 16, 492 — 493). — Pive hundred grams of meat and blood 
were mixed with 0*5 gram of mixed brucine and strychnine ; mixtures 
were also made containing 0*5 gram of mixed morphine and strych- 
nine, codeine, atropine, veratrine, colchicine, digitalin, picrotoxin, and 
finally, one with 2 grams of opium. After being exposed to the air in 
glass vessels for 14 days, these were put in a box which was securely 
nailed down and buried 20 c.m. deep in the earth. After four months 
and a half, the box was unearthed, the contents of each glass vessel 
were weii^mixed, and 100 grams of the material were used in the 
testing. The following poisons were sharply detected : strychnine, 
brucine, codeine, colchicine, veratrine ; feebly : picrotoxin, digitalin, 
opium alkaloids, morphine j atropine could not be detected. After 
being again buried for three months and a half, another 200 grams 
were tested, and colchicine, brucine, veratrine, strychnine, codeine, 
and morphine could still be detected. Strychnine and brucine may be 
tested for in e^h other^s presence, but not strychnine and morphine. 
That the morphine wm so stable may be explained by the fact that 
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it had been sioiply mixed with the putrefying massj whilst in 
previous experiments it had been introduced into the living organism; 
this circumstance also affects the limit of time within which other 
alkaloids may be recognised. L. be K. 

Estimation of Aconitine in Preparations of Aconite. By 
H. Ecalle {J. Pharm, GMm,^ 1901, [vi], 14, 97 — 10*2). — Bertrand 
(Abstr., 1899, ii, 456) has stated that when silicotungstic acid is added 
to a solution of aconitine, a precipitate is obtained of the composition 
12W0g,Si0j,,2H20,4A,:?iH20, where A is the alkaloid. The author 
finds that this precipitate is better represented by the formula 
12W0g,Si02,2H2O,3-|A//iH20. In order to estimate the aconitine in 
extract of aconite, excess of ammonia is added to a solution of the 
extract in dilute nitric acid, and the alkaloid removed by shaking 
repeatedly with ether. The ethereal solution is shaken with dilute 
nitric acid, the acid solution wai*med to expel dissolved ether, 
and, when cold, treated with a solution of silicotungstic acid. 
The mixture is heated until it boils, and left for 24 hours ; the 
precipitate is then collected, washed, dried, and ignited. The weight 
of the alkaloid is obtained by multiplying the weight of the residue, 
12 W’ 03 jSi 02 , by 0*793. Estimations of the alkaloid in different 
commercial specimens of tincture and extract of aconite show that 
the amount is liable to great variation. E. G. 

Microchemical Eeaotion for Atropine. By JSf. Schoorl 
{Ohem, Oentr.j 1901, ii, 560 ; from Nederl, Tidschr. Fharm.i 13, 
208 — 209). — Tropiiie, the product of hydrolysis of atropine, yields a 
very characteristic hydriodide. The alkaloid is heated with a drop 
of aqueous sodium hydroxide, and the vapours are condensed on an 
object glass. A little hydrochloric acid is added, the liquid is 
evaporated, the residue dissolved in a drop of water, and a small 
particle of potassium iodide added. The tropine hydriodide thus 
obtained forms well defined needles and plates, L. be K. 

Extraction of Morphine with Immiscible Solvents. By 
William A. Buckner (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1901, 23, 470 — 473). — A 
large number of experiments are communicated showing that morphine 
may be removed from a very slightly ammoniacal solution by repeated 
agitation with an equal volume of a mixture of 80 volumes of chloro- 
form and 20 volumes of alcohol. If a somewhat large excess of am- 
monia is present, this may be neutralised by addition of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate. Addition of ammonium chloride is unnecessary. 
A solution of morphine in the slightest possible excess of sodium 
hydroxide yields only a little alkaloid to the alcohol-chloroform mixture, 
and in the presence of more alkali scarcely any of the alkaloid is 
extracted ; on adding sodium hydrogen carbonate, the morphine is, 
however, liberated and rendered soluble (compare Wirthle, this voL, 
ii, 362). 1. BE K. 

Estimation of Morphine in Opium by means of Ammonia- 
cal Silver Chloride. By 0. Beicharb {Gkem, 1901, 25, 

816 — 818). — The process is based on the fact that of the numerous 
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soluble constituents of opium, morphine is the only substance capable 
of quantitatively reducing an ammoniacal solution of silver chloride ; 2 
atoms of metallic silver represent 1 mol. of crystallised morphine. 

A definite weight of opium powder is treated with 10 — ^20 times its 
weight of boiling water and the mixture is frequently stirred for an" 
hour. The liquid is filtered and the insoluble matter washed with 
hot water. To the united filtrates is now added a solution of silver 
chloride in ammonia and the whole is at first gently heated, although 
this is not strictly necessary. After a few hours, the precipitation is 
complete and the reduced silver is then collected on a filter and washed 
until the filtrate is no longer affected by ammonium sulphide. The 
filter is dried at 130°, burnt in a porcelain crucible, and the metallic 
silver weighed. 

ft is advisable to make another aqueous infusion and to precipitate 
the morphine by a |udicioiis quantity of ammonia ; the filtrate should 
have no reducing properties. L. de K. 

Estimation of Nicotine in Tobacco, By Julius Toth (CViem. 

1901, 25, 610. Compare this vol., ii, 203). — Experiments are 
communicated showing that practically no ammonia passes into the 
ether-petroleum mixture. Keller’s proposal to remove such traces by 
blowing air through the liquid for one minute cannot be recommended, 
as thf.s causes a slight loss of nicotine. L. be K. 

Analysis of Tanning Materials. By Giuseppe Sbsti {GImm. 
Oentr.^ 1901, ii, 745— T46; from 8taz, sperlm. agmr» itaL, 12^1^34:, 
346 — 358). — Solutions containing tannin should not be filtered through 
paper but through asbestos, or filtration may be avoided by allowing 
a siitEcient time for the liquid to settle. The following process is 
applied to the analysis of sumach. Five grams of the powdei' are 
extracted with hot water and when cold diluted to 500 c.c.,of they are 
mixed with 500 c.c. of water and digested for 48 hours. Ten c.c. of 
the clear solution are then withdrawn and diluted to 400 c.c. ; 10 c.c. 
of dilute sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. of solution of indigo-carmine are 
added, and the liquid titrated with xT/20 potassium permanganate. 
In the meanwhile, 20 c.c. of the filtered solution are mixed with 10 c.c. 
of ammoniacal copper solution (22 grams of copper sulphate dissolved 
in 1 litre of ammonia; 1 c.c. precipitates 0*014 gram of tannin) and 
diluted to 200 c.c. On© hundred c.c. of the filtrate are then diluted to 
400 c.c. and titrated as before ; the difference in e.c, of permanganate 
between the two titrations multiplied by 2*078 represents the percent- 
age of tannin in the sumach. L. be K. 

Commercial Valuation of Tanning Materials and a New 
Method for the Detection and Bstimation of Gallic Acid in 
them. By Matteo, Spica {Gazzettci, 1901, 31, ii, 201 — 208). — The 
author discusses the various methods proposed for the detection and 
estimation of gallic acid and gives the following new ones. 

For detecting the acid, the material is extracted with boiling water 
and the solution treated in a test-tube with a slight excess of potass- 
ium ' plumbite ; the liquid is shaken repeatedly, poured into a beaker 
and diluted with distilled water, which pi*oduces a more or less 
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inteBSe crimson-red coloration according to the amount of gallic acid 
present. 

To determine the proportion of gallic acid present^ a weighed 
quantity of the material is treated with boiling water in amount suffi- 
cient to give a solution of 1 — 2 parts of gallic acid per 1000, and the 
volume of the solution measured. To 10 c.c. of the liquid are added 
about 5 — 10 c.c. of a potassium plumbite solution of sp. gr. 1*20, the 
solution being then either repeatedly shaken to aerate it or mixed with 
a few centigrams of potassium persulphate and finally made up to 
100 c.c. At the same time, 10 c.c. of a solution of 1 part of gallic 
acid in 1000 are treated^in the same way. Ten c.c. of each of the two 
solutions are poured into the ceils of a Salleron colorimeter and com- 
pared. If the coloration is the same in the two cases, equal quantities 
of gallic acid are present in the two solutions. If this is not the 
case, water is added from a burette to the liquid which is the more 
intensely coloured until it has the same density of colour as the other. 
On reading off the amount of water added, the calculation of the 
percentage of gallic acid in the material taken can be readily carried 
out. The numbers obtained by this method are lower than those 
yielded by the permanganate method usually employed. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Humus in Soil. By Kuet Bieler and K. As5 
(Bull. GolL Agr, Tokyo Imp. Univ., 1901, 4, 237 — 240). — Humus was 
determined by four different methods, (1) by combustion and multiply- 
ing the carbon result by 0*471,(2) by Knop's method, (3) by extracting 
successively with dilute hydrogen chloride and 3 per cent, ammonia 
and deducting the weight of ash from that of the ammonia residue, 
and (4) by Aschmann and Faber’s volumetric method (Abstr., 1900, 
ii, 60). The following amounts of humus were found by the 
different methods ; (1) 13*84, (2) 8*85, (3) 9*79, and (4) 6*95 per cent. 

H. H. J. M. 

The Bromination and lodination Numbers of Proteids. By 
Wilhelm Vaubel (Zeit, anal. Chem., 1901, 40, 470 — 474). — It has 
been shown by Blum and Yaubel (Abstr., 1898, i, 287, 609) that when 
albumin, casein, &c., are treated with halogens, a larger quantity of 
the haloid acid is obtained than corresponds with the halogen which 
replaces hydrogen in the proteid. They therefore distinguish between 
the bromine (or iodine) number, and the bromination (or iodination) 
number, the latter being the total amount of halogen consumed, and 
being more easily ascertained than the former. In neither case does 
a single treatment complete the substitution, but for comparable 
results a single treatment is sufficient. With bromine, the action pro- 
ceeds much further than with iodine. The process employed consisted 
in dissolving 2 grams of the proteid in 200 c.c. of water," adding 
sodium bromide, 200 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, and 20 c.c. of hydro- 
chloric acid, and then bromate solution until an excess, persisting for 
15 minutes, was shown by iodide-starch paper. Allowing 9 per cent, 
for the bromine consumed in substitution, the three proteids showed a 
further consumption, namely, egg-albumin, 35*04 ; blood albumin, 40*76 ; 
and casein, 27*00 parts of bromine per cent, M. J. S. 
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Detection of Minute Traces of Albumin in Urine. By A. 
Pkaum (Okem, Oentr,^ 1901, ii, 322 ; from Deutseh. med, Zeik, 27, 220). 
— A few e.c. of tlie filtered urine are mixed ■with a few drops of a con- 
centrated solution of siilphosalicylic acid? and a little more of the 
filtered urine is carefully poured down the sides of the test-tube. 
Operating in this iiianner, any difference in the turbidity of the two 
layers will be readily noticed. L. db K. 

Suipbosalicylic Acid as a Test for Albumin. By G, Eoch 
{Chmn. Cenii\, 1901, ii, 445 i from Fliarm. €enU\-Ealle, 42, 393). — 
This reagent, recently recommended by Praum (preceding abstract), has 
been used for a long time by the author (Fkurm. Centr,-IIalle, 30, 549), 
It is best prepared by warming 13 grams of salicylic acid with 20 
grams of sulphuric acid and dissolving the product in 67 grams of 
winter ; the slight excess of sulphuric, acid does not affect the result. 
By means of this test, as little as 0*0025 per cent, of albumin may be 
detected in urine. L. be E. 

Detection of Peptone in Urine and Peeces, By 0. Freuxb 
CImn. Centr,^ 1901, ii, 505; from Gentr, inn, MeiL, 22, 647 — 651). — 
When testing for peptones in urine, it is necessary to completely 
remove urobilin. According to the author, this may be satisfactorily 
effected by adding to 10 c.c, of urine 2 or 3 drops of 20 per cent, 
acetic acid, 5 e.e. of 20 per cent, solution of lead acetate ,or basic lead 
acetate, boiling, and filtering. To the filtrate is then added aqueous 
potassium hydroxide so long as this produces a precipitate, and the 
liquid is again boiled and filtered. The filtrate may now be used for 
the biuret test. The same process applies to liquid ffeces. The pre- 
sence of urobilinogen does not interfere ; this may, moreover, be 
converted into urobilin by means of iodine or nitrous acid, and then 
removed by lead as directed. L. de K. 

Pancreatic Rennin and Diastase. By Horace M. Yernon 
(Ji 1901, 27, 174 — 199 ). — The rennin ferment in pancreatic 

extracts is estimated by determining the time of onset of Roberts^ 
metaeasein reaction, ^ and the diastatic by the time required for 
starch solution to reach the * achromic point ’ when tested with iodine. 
The metacasein reaction depends on the rennin, not on the trypsin in 
the extract ; it bears no relation to the tryptic powder of the extract, 
but there is a fairly constant relationship between it and the milk 
curdling capacity of the extracts. 

The time of onset of the two reactions mentioned varies inversely 
as the one-sixth power of the amount of ferment present This 
proportion is, however, upset by the addition of 0*1 per cent of sodium 
chloride, or by the use of tap water instead of distilled water in making 
the solutions of starch. The diastatic activity is inereased by small 
quantities of acid, but is inhibited by 0*009 per cent, of hydrochloric, 
0*04 per cent, of lactic, and 0*16 per cent, of acetic acid. 

Extracts kept for several hours at 38^ undergo loss of power on milk. 
The rate of destruction varies with the activity of the original solution. 
Hence it is concluded that rennin, like trypsin, is not a single chemical 
substance. The diastatic ferment is destroyed at the same rate what- 
ever its initial activity. ■ lY B. H. 
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Absorption Spectra of the Colouring Matters of Blood. 
By Julius Foemanek {Zeit, anal. Clmn., 1901^ 40, 505 — -523).~“Tiie 
position of the bands in the absorption spectra of the blood colouring 
matters is indicated in the present paper by the wave-length corre- 
sponding with the maximum darkness, which is not dependent (as the 
positions of the edges of the bands are) on the concentration of the 
solution or the thickness of the layer. 

Blood, simply freed from fibrin and suitably diluted, gives the two 
bands of oxyhiemoglobin at X 578*1 and X 541*7. After standing for 
some days exposed to air and light, a new band at X 634, clue to meth^mo- 
globin, becomes visible : the amount of the latter substance increases 
with time and a feeble band at X 500*8 is developed. If yellow ammon- 
ium sulphide or Stoke's reagent is added to the dilutee! blood, 
hsemogiobin is produced, which gives one broad band at X 554*7 and 
sometimes a feeble one at X 619*8 due to sulph oh hemoglobin. When 
a dilute acid is added to blood the oxy haemoglobin splits into albumin 
and acid hiematin. The latter gives three bands, at X 554*8, 517*7, 
and 654*2, the last visible only with strong solutions. Alkaline 
hsematin, obtained by the action of concentrated potash in the cold, 
gives two indistinct bands at X 582 and 546*5 ; after heating nearly 
to boiling and adding water, only a single feeble band at 580*7 can be 
observed, but if alcohol is added instead of water a more intense ab- 
sorption, varying in position between 597*4 and 600*2 results. If the 
diluted blood, mixed with potassium hydroxide, is heated to 7 0^ whilst 
observing with the spectroscope, an intense band at 559*1 and a feeble 
one at 529*2 come into view as those at 582 and 546*5 disappear: 
this is the spectrum of reduced haematin resulting from the action of a 
trace of potassium sulphide, produced by the decomposition of the 
albumin by the alkali. The same spectrum of reduced hsematin is 
obtained if the alkaline blood is left for an hour or two in the cold, or 
when ammonium sulphide is added to either acid or alkaline hmmatin. 

On adding concentrated sulphuric acid to blood and warming, hasmato- 
porphyrin is produced, which in acid solution gives two bands whose 
position varies between 553 — 558 and 599 — 604*5 respectively : the 
addition of a small excess of alkali produces a spectrum of four intense 
bands, also somewhat variable in position. If hydrogen sulphide and 
air are simultaneously passed through diluted blood, sulphohsemoglobin 
results ; this gives a sharp band at 619*8. All the above colouring 
matters absorb the blue and violet of the spectrum to a greater or less 
extent. 

Of the above spectra, those of reduced hsematin and of acid iuemato- 
porphyrin, especially the former, are the most sensitive for the 
recognition of old or minute blood stains. Very old stains, in which 
the hemoglobin has become insoluble, can be dissolved by potassium 
cyanide solution, and on adding excess of ammonium sulphide to this 
solution reduced hsematin is obtained. 

Observations of the spectrum of blood containing carbon monoxide 
show that the spectra are all compromises, the bands of carbonyl 
haemoglobin^ which lie nearer to 'the blue end than those of oxyhsemo- 
globin, blending with those of the latter substance to give intermediate 
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bands,, tlie position of wliicli depends on tlie amount of carbon mon- 
oxide absorbed. 

Charts of the above spectra and a large amount of detailed informa- 
tion on the whole subject- are given in tlie paper. M. J. S. 

New Iiistriirneiit for tlie Estimation of the amount of Hemo- 
globin in Blood. By Gustav Gaeetjs'ee (JIo?iafsk, IDOl, 22^ 
745 — 747). — The method depends on the fact that lisemoglobin absorbs 
the chemically active rays of the spectrum. The effect of light 
ti^aiismitted through a given thickness of blood, on a photographic 
pi ate, is inversely proportional to the anioont of luemoglobin present. 
The paper must be consulted for details of the apparatus. 

Iv. J. P. 0. 

Heeinogiobiii Crystals for the Distinction between Human 
and Animal Blood. By Mosee (0/iem, Centr., 1901^ ii, 858—859; 
from Vterte/Ja//re^-s‘eh\ ger, 2hd, offenil. Sanitdtswes .). — The author has 
experimented with human blood and the blood of various animals, such 
as horses, sheep, calves, oxen, pigs, and rabbits. From fresh blood or 
stale blood, if still liquid or moist, and even from blood spot.«, if these have 
not been dry too long, hsenioglobin crystals may be obtained. The 
blood is, if necessary, allowed to dry on a slide, then rubbed with a 
little water and a few drops pressed through calico on to ' an object 
glass. After putting on the cover glass, the dried edges are ex- 
amined lirst and should they contain crystals, the blood is sure to b© of 
animal origin. In any ease, hemoglobin crystals will be deposited 
hioorier or latejy generally within 24 to 48 hours ; those of human blood 
are characterised by belonging to the rhombic system and by large 
sharp edges and the presence of broad rectangular plates. Another 
conclusive fact is that the crystals of animal blood are invariably 
accompanied by crystals of oxyluemoglobin. L. de K. 'f 
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sulphide on (IjEteitr), A., i, 581. 
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Acetylacetoue sodiiiiu derivativcj action ' 
of, oil broiuoaco topi 1 on 0110 (Makoh), 
A., i, 506. 

platiimni (‘oinpoiiiuls of, and tlieir 
potaaninm and sudiuin salts (Wer- 
NERjj h dS2. 

Acetylacetoneglycine, etliyl ester (Fxs- 
oiter), a., i, 192. 

Acetylamidrazone and its benzylidene 
and methylene derivatives (Bamber- 
ger and Orob), A., i, 292. 
d-^AAcetylammoanilino-T-metliyl- 
naphth.aplienazoninm-3-sulphoiLic 
acid, 9-cliloro- (Keitrmank and 
Muller), A., i, 420. 
'/R-Acetylaniino'beiizeiiesnlphonic acid, 
salts (Gnehm and Sgretjtz), A., 
i, 519. 

o-Acetylaminobenzoic acid, ethyl ester 
(Mehner), a., i, 645. 

4- and 6-ehloro- (Cohn), A., i, 637. 
Acetylaminohenzyl chlorides (•Kuhn), 

A., i, 42. 

Aeetylaminobenzylpiperidines, o-, m-, 
and p- (Kuhn), A., i, 42. 

7 (or 4)-Acetylamino-2:4 (or -2:7)’di- 
methylbenziminazole (Pinnow), A,, 
i, 412. 

4-Aoetylamiiio-l:3-dimet1iylbenzimiii- 
azolone-5-carboxylic acid (Pinnow), 
A., i, 413. 

w-Acetylaminodimethyl-j)-tolnidme, o- 
nitro-, and its methiodide (Pinnow), 
A., i, 412. 

4'-AcetyIainiaodiphenylanii2ie, 3-cliIoro- 
6-nitro- (Kehrmann and Krazler), 
A., i, 420. 

Acetylaminoethoxyacetophenone and 
riitro- (Kunckell)? U 214. 
Acetylaminobydroxyacetophenone and 
its oxime, phony Ihydrazone, and nitro- 
aiid oj-chloro-derivatives (Kunckell), 
A., i, 213. 

3-Acetylainino-5-methoxy”7-pheiiyl- 
naphthaphenazonium methyl sulphate 
(Kehrmann and Silrerstein), A., 
i, 103. 

6“Acetylainino-l;2'naphthaquiiio3ie and 
“2-naphtlioi and its 1- amino and 
nitroso-derivatives (Kehrmann and 
Denk), a., i, 89. 

2-Acetylaininopheiioi, 4:6-<-?mitrO“ (Mel- 
BOLA and ■\Vechsler), P,, 1900, 180. 

5- Acetylaminophenonaphthoxazone and 
2-iiitro- (Kehrmann and Barche), 
A., i, 47. 

o-Acetylaminophenylhydroxyqninoxal- 
ine and -methylqmnoxaline (March- 
LEwsKi and Buraczewski), A,, i, 347. 
S-Acetylammophenylnaphthaphenazon- 
ium salts, 6-chloro- (Kehrmann and 
B ARCHE), A., i, 48. 


Acetyl-o-aminophenylpropiolic acid, 
ethyl ester (Camps), A., i, 751. 

S-Acetylaminophenylrosindulme salts 
and an iminuzole derivative (Kehr- 
mann and Barche), A., i, 48. 

a-Acetylaminopropionic acid and its 
ethyl esters, amide, ammonium salt, 
hydrochloride and nitrate (de Jong), 
A., i, 130. 

3- Acetylaminorosiiidulme salts (Kehr- 
mann and Silberstein), A., i, 103. 

o-Acetylamino-ji?-tolyldimetliyletliyl" 
ammonium bromide and m-Acetyl- 
amino -ji- tolyltrimethylammonium 
iodide (Pinnow), A., i, 413. 

4- Acetylamino- 1:2: 5- trimethylbenz- 
iminazole audits methiodide (Pinnow), 
A., i, 139, 412. 

Acetylation of arylam ines ( Sudboroug H ) , 
T., 533; P., 1901, 45. 

Acetylbenzamide, _^-nitro- (Rappeport), 
A., i, 569. 

ni-Acetylbenzoic acid and its methyl 
ester (Rupe and Y. Majewsici), A., 
i, 104. 

Acetylbenzoylhydrazoxime, acetyl 
derivative, an d Acetylbenzoyl-^?-bromo- 
pbenylbydrazoxime (Fonzio and 
Rossi), A., i, 169. 

Acetylbromai bromide and chloride 
(ai6j8^-tetra5?*omo- and a-chloro-^0^- 
iYibromO’ethyl acetate) (Gabutti), A., 
i, 11. 

Acetylbromoamino-o-wmno- and -2'S-di- 
br omo nitroben z ene ( Ch atta way, 
Orton, and Evans), A., i, 24. 

Acetylbromoaminochlorobenzenes 

(CiiATTAWAY and Orton), T.,' 819 ; 
P., 1901, 124. 

Acetyl-bromo- and -chloro-amino-2:4-c2i- 
chiorobenzenes, action of, on amines 
and phenylhydrazine (Chattaway 
and Orton), T., 461; P., 1901, 38. 

Acetyl-bromo- and -chloro-aminochloro- 
bromobenzenes (Chattaway and 
Orton), T., 816 ; P., 1901, 124. 

Acetyl-bromo- and -chloro-amino-o-, 
-wi-j and -jt/'nitrobeuzenes (Chatta- 
way, Orton, and Evans), A.,i, 23, 

Acetylcarbinol {cmtol) (Kling), A., 
i, 625. 

4-Acetylcatechol and its plienylhydr- 
azone, seinicarbazone, and 4.-f7ichioro- 
derivative (Bruhns), A., i, 215. 

Acetylchloral bromide and iodide 
(Gabutti and Bargellini), A., i, 366. 

Acetylchloroaminobenzene, preparation 
of (Chattaway and Orton), T., 277 ; 

1900, 231. 

AcetylehloroaminobromobenzeneB 
(Chattaway and Orton), T., 820 ,; 
P., 1901, 124. 
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Acetykliloroammo"2:4-t^^o]il0rol)e2izene, 
jireparation of (Chattaway and 
OiiTON), T., 280 ; P., 1900, 231. 

Acetylchloroamino-o-moiin- and 
cMoro-p-mtro"benzeiLe (Chat va\vay, 
Orton, and Evan.s), A., i, 24. 

AcetylcKloro-dextrose ■ and -lactose 
(Skiiaitp and Iviiemann)? A., i, 506. 

AcetylcWorogalactose (B'ischeb and 
Armstrong), A., i, 1S9 ; (Skraup 
and Kremann), A., i, 506. 
preparation of (Ryan and Mills), T., 
704 ; P., 1901, 90. 

AcetylcElorohydrose and its reduction 
and liydrolysis (v. Arlt), A., i, 369. 

Acetylcoumaroneoxime (Stoermer), A., 
i, 336. 

a-Acetyl-i8i8-dimetliyladipic acid, liydro- 
gen ethyl ester and seinicarbazone 
(Tiemann and Tfgoes), A., i, 15S. 

Acetyldioxyguinoxaline and its salts 
(Manitelli and Galloni), A., i, 413. 

Acetyldiphenyl, selenium derivative of 
(KirKCKELL and ZIxMMERMANN), a., 

i, 215. 

AeetyldiplienyltMocarhaniide, action of 
bromine on, in chloroform solution, and 
its oxide (Hugersiioff and Kunig), 
A., i, 758. 

Acetylene, production of (Bone and 
Jeedan), T,, 1042; P., 1901, 162. 
electro chemical behaviour of (Coemn), 
A., ii, 639. 

decomposition of, at high temperatures 
(Bone and Jerean), P-, 1901, 
165. _ 

comparison of the solubility of ethylene 
and (Tucker and i^looDY), A., 
ii, 696. 

action of, on cuprous chloride dis.solvcd 
in potassium (jhloride (Ghavas- 
tei.on), a,, i, 494. 

action of nitric acid on (Tes'I’ONI and 
Masicvrelir), a., i, 494. 
analysis of (Ross el and Landrtset), 
A.', ii, 202. 

estimation of phosphorus and sulphur 
in (Eitner and Keppeler), A., 
ii, 689. 

Acetylene, iodo-, so-called, constitution 
of (Feratoner and Spalling), A., 

ii, 657, 

Acetylenedicarboxylic acid, action of 
hroinino on (Lossen and Treibich), 
A., i, 632. 

Acetylenetriphenyltriamme (Saba- 
nEeff and Prosin), A., i, 695. 

Acetylenoid metallic radicles (Ber- 
thelot), a., i, 494. 

3-Acetyl-Y-etlioxy-2met!hylcliromojie 
(V. Kostanecki and Rozyoki), A., 
i, 223, 


2-Acetylfurfuraii from wood -tar and its 
synthesis, and oxime and be nzoyl de riva- 
tive and seniicarbazone (Bouveault), 
A., i, 400. 

iS-Acetylglutaric acid and its ketodi- 
lactone (BhriTG and Roth), A., 
i, 121. 

cs-Acetylheptineae (acetyJimaniJiylldene) 
and the action of sulphuric acid 
on (Moureu and Derange), A., 
i, 14. 

dccompositiou of, by alkalis (Moureu 
and Delange), A., i, 14. 

Acetylhexoylmethane (Moureu and 
Delange), A., i, 14. 

AcetylimmorirtMocarbonic acid, esters 
(Wheeler and Johnson), A., 
i, 705. 

Acetylmalono-anilic and -thionanilic 
acids, ethyl estens (Beiirend, Meyer, 
and Buoiiholz), A,, i, 136. 

Acetylmesitylene, ffiVJiloro-, and its 
bromo-derivatives (KuNCKEr.L and 
Hildebrandt), a., i, 552. 

4-Acetylmetliyiamiiio-l-acetyl-7- 
methylbenzotriazole (Pinnow), A., 

i, 130. 

Acetylmethylanilide, a-ehloro- and 
a-bromo- (Bisuhoff), A., i, 526. 
4-chloro- (Cha'ptawliy and Orton), 
T., 405 ; P., 1901, 39. 

Acetylmethylcarbamide, cyano- 
(Tuaube), a., i, 54, 762. 

Acetylmethylcarbinol, production of, by 
Bacillm tartricif^s (Gp.imbert), A., 

ii, 328. 

Acetyimethylenechlorobydrin (Des- 
cuDk), A., i, 504. 

Acetylmethylcyc/aliexanoiie, (R>usti tntion 
of, and of the acid, from it 

(Leser), a., i, 278. 

2:3-Acetyimetb.yl(ixunoxaliiie (Sagils and 
Ba RSUH all) j A., i, 670. 

Acetyl-a- und -^-iiaphthyl-tliio- and -wo- 
thio-carbamides (Uugers}ioff and 
KonkG, a., i, 27. 

Acetyl-wi-nitrobenzylanilide (P u R gutti 
and Monti), A., i, 22, 

Acetyloenantlxylideiie. See Acetylhep- 
tinene. 

AcetylphenyRa-ammofrkhloroetliyl 
hydrosulphide (Eiilner), A., i, 321. 

Acetyi-o-phenylenediamine (M a n belli 
and Galloni), A,, i, 413. 

Acetylpbeiiyletb.ylide 2 iecxy(;yefotriazan 
(Voswingkel), a., i, 54. 

Acetylphenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, 
dimethyl and diethyl esters (Fae- 
BENFABRIKEN VORM. F. BaYER k 
Co.), A., i, 709. 

esters (VoiiLANDER and Meusel), A. , 

i, 83. 
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Acetylpheayl-tMo- and -Ivothio-carb- 
amide, action of at [neons sodium Iiydr- 
oxide on (Hitgerswoff and KunIo), 
A., i, 27. 

Acetylpiperone, sy ut li Cisi s o r(F e ue RS'rwi n 
and i;lEiMAi!^Nj, A., i, 465. 

a-Acetylpropionic acid, and its a-bromo- 
and a-ciiloro-derivatives and tlieir 
nitriles (vAX Key men ant), A., i, 126. 

4*AcetyIpyrogaIlol and its disulpbonic 
acid, phenylliydra?:one, and 4*fMiloro- 
derivative (Bruhns), A., i, 215. 

AcetylditMocarbamic acid, esters 
(Wheeler and Merkiam), A., i, 614; 
(Wheeler and Johnson), A., i, 705. 

AcetyltMoncarbanilic acid, inetbyl 
ester (Wheeler and Dustin), A., 
i, 25. 

Acetyl-o-toluidide, 6-chloro- (Cohn), 
A., i, 637. 

Acetyl-o- ^ and -ji-tois^ltMocarbamides, 
action of af[ueons sodium hydroxide on 
(Hugershoff and Kunxg), A., i, 27. 

iS-Acetyltiimethyl^lutaric acid and 
its salts and ketodilactone (Frrnoand 
Salomon), A., i, 123. 

Acetyltrimethyl-lotodaviii (Dunstan 
and Henry), A., i, 647. 

Acetyltropic acid (Hesse), A., i, 713. 

a- Acetyl - y - valerolactone, 5 - chloro- 

(Traube and Lehmann), A., i, 502. 

Acid, CgliijOjiP, and 

from the action of liypopliospliorous 
acid on acetone (Marie), A., i, 635. 
C^HfjOgX, from the action of nitric 
acid on acetylene (Testoni and 
Mascarelli), a., i, 494. 

and its dimethylainine 
salt, from the jnoduct of nitration of 
ethyl acetoacetate (Bouveault and 
Bgngert), a., i, 579. 

CVJ-IiiOjjN, obtained in the preparation 
of a-acetylaminopropionic acid (de 
Jong)* a., i, 131, 

CVHcPgX, and its salts, from the 
oxazole, ( 1^1 arch), A., 

i, 312. 

CjHjjOgISrg, and its diethyl amino salt, 
from tire product of nitration of 
ethyl acetoacetate (Bouveault and 
Bongert), a., i, 579. 

C5rHi204, from the oxidation of phel- 
landrene nitrite (Wallace and 
H. and E. Lauffer), A., i, 89. 
C7 Hi 402(?), from beeswax (Greshofp 
and Sack), A., i, 446. 

CYH14O3, from the condensation of 
isovaieraldehyde and acetaldehyde 
(Wogrinz), a., i, 254. 

CaH8^45 Onrimia angnstissinia 

(Easterpield and Aston), T., 
128 ; P.,, 1900, 211. 


I 'Acid, and its pyridine salt 

and nretliane, from the product of 
I nitration of ethyl acetoacetate 

I (Boutearlt and Boncuhit), A., 

1 i, 579. 

Cy-Ii.2^4, from etiiyl croton ate and 
sodium (Michael), A., i, 125. 

0aH7403, from the oxyketone, Cf)H3g02, 
from' ^-terpineol (Schiaimel & Co.), 
A., i, 395. 

CgH4o04, and Cc,Hi204, from the re- 
duction of dihydroxyo;^oeamphoric 
acid (KoarimA), A., i, 668. 

C\)Hi 404, ni.p. 192'‘'',b‘oni the oxidation 
of a-campholytic acid (TiEmann, 
Kerschbauai, and Tigges), A., 

i, 6. 

C9H14O4, and CQH.44O5, from the 
oxidation of tetrahydro-xylic acids 
(Perrin and Yates), T., 13S9. 

CgHjgOg, from acetylinethylc^c/ohexan- 
one (*Leser), A., i, 278. 

CgH-ifiOg, from the hydrolysis of cam- 
pholytolactono (ITeaiann, Keksoil 
BAUM, and Tigges), A,, i, 5. 

0]oPf804, and its salts and ethyl esters, 
from O'carboxycimiamie acid 
: (Leupoli)), a., i, 711. 

O10H12O2, from the hydrolysis in the 
organism of an oil from the 
acid, C10H14O4 (Hxluebrandt), A., 

ii, 670. 

CioHj 204, and its tetrabromide, from 
the hydrolysis of ethyl /8~diamyl- 
sulphone-a-inethy] butyrate (Posner 
and Claudius), A., i,' 704. 

CioHi 404, from the hydrolysis of citral 
or geraniol in the oi-ganism (Hilde- 
BRANDT), A., ii, 181, 669. 

CigPl-igOgN, from the action of nitric 
aidiydride on camphene (Deai- 
JANOFP), A., i, 554. 

and GnHjyOsX.., from 
antipeptone (Siegfried), A., i, 58. 

two, from the action of 
alkali hypohroniite on a- and /8-eam- 
phornitril amides (Tiemann and 
Tigges), A., i, 20. 

CjiHi(,Og,from the oxidation of mesityl- 
glyoxylie acid (fan Son eruenzeel), 
A., i,'32S. 

CjiHi-Oo, ethyl ester, from the action 
of potassium hydrogen sulphate on 
ethyl methylcy/cZohexanol/sobutyrate 
(al "Braun), A., i, 157. 

C11PI18O4, from tlie oxidation of carbo- 
feiichone (Wallach and v. West- 
phalen), a., i, 332, 

oxidation of cas- 
cariilic acid (Fendler), A., i, 219. 

Oj2Hj.20(s, from isoirone (Haarmann 
& Reimer), a., i, 727. 
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Acid, 0x2111405X2, 2HoO, from a-koto- 
valerolactone-'y-carboxylic acid, 
plienylhydrazoue, and sodium liydr- 
oxide (WoLFE' and Herult)), A., 
i, 503. 

CxaHgxOojand C44H88O, from tlie distil- 
lation of the wax from the wild fig 
tree (Greshoff and Sack), A., 
i, 446. 

Cx;jH 2204, from tlie distillation of 
castor oil (Thoms and Fendler), 
A., i, 252. 

C14H15OJ;, from tetronic acid and 
mesityl oxide (Wolff and G abler), 
A., i, 285. 

^14^^38^55 from the action of potassium 
hydroxide on C ibHi 904 (Dieckmank), 
A., i, 542. 

CifiBgoO*!, from a-lupnlinic acid, 
potassium hydroxide solution, and 
sulphuric acill (Barth), A., i, 41. 
OigH-ioOg, from lichens (Hesse), A., 

. h 

CooHortO^, from the oxidation of 
polymeric phenylisocrotoiiic acid 
(Fittig), a., i, 145, 

C!i8H240g, from the 
action of fused potash on dihydr- 

0. xystearic acid,' and the diamide, 
ainic acid, and acetyl anhydride, salts 
and ethyl ester of the latter acid 
(Le Sueuh), T., 1314 : P., 1900, 91, 

Irom 

the digestion of fibrin or Witte’s 
peptone with pepsin (Siegfried), 
A., i, 176. 

CfovH^^Oo, from the. wax, 
0;j7H7402 (GinlsiioFF and Sack), A., 

1, 445, 

Ctj^llooOo, from the condeusation of 
benzaldchydu witii pyruvic acid 

(Erlexmeyer), a,, i, 800. 

C27H54O2T from tlie oil of sweet orange- 
peifi (Stephen), A., i, 160. 
standard, preparation of an e.xact (Hig- 
gins), A., ii, 190. 

Acid amides, hydrolysis of (Beid), A., 
i, 29. 

Acid anhydrides. See Anhydrides. 

Acid carbonates, detection of, in waters 
(Pozzi-Ebcot), a., ii, 346. 

Acid chlorides, action of, on aldehydes in 
presence of zinc chloride (Deschd]^), 
A., i, 504, 644, 

action of, on tertiary amines (Wede- 
kind), A., i 639. 

action of, on ethers in presence of zinc 
{DEBcnDjji),A.,i, 357; (FiiEUNDLEiO, 
A., i, 445 ; (Wedekind and II A eubt 
sermann), A., i, 536. 
action of, on paraformaldehyde 
(Henry), A., i, 581. 


Acid chlorides, organic, method of pre- 
paring (Meyer), A., i, 628. 

Acid cyanides, preparation of phenyl- 
imides of (Sachs), A., i, 272. 

Acidimetry of aldehydes and ketones 
(Astruc and Murco), A., i, 66. 
of arsenic acid (Astruc and Tar- 
bodriech), a., ii, 552. 
of phenol, determination of th e, by the 
thermochemical method (Plotni- 
koff), a., ii, 229. 

of phosphoric acid (Berthelot), A., 
ii, 502, 504, 551; (Cayalier), A., 
ii, 502. 

of p-siilphanilic acid (Massol), A., 
i, 532. 

Acids, soluble in dilute alcohol, from 
gum tragacanth (O’Sullivan), T., 
1176; P., 1901, 156. 
from lichens (Hesse), A,, i, 85, 149, 
595; (Zopf), A.,i, 88, 546; (Salkow- 
ski), A., i, 152. 

soluble in ether, in molasses residues 
(Herzfeld), a., ii, 681. 
formation of, in plants (Berthelot), 
A., ii, 677. 

distribution of, in flowers, leaves, and 
stems (Astritc), A., ii, 677. 
synthesis of, by means of organ 0- 
inagnesium compounds (Grignard), 
A.,''i, 679. 

constitutional foi'muh'e of (VoR- 
lander), a., i, 444. 
method of determining the relative 
affinities of (Fenton and Jone.s), 
T., 92 ; P., 1900, 205; 1901, 24. 
ecjuilibriura between alcobol, esters, 
water, and (Eitler), A-, ii, 307.^ 
action of, on salts of the amines 
(Colson), A., ii, 496. 
separation and identification of (Abegg 
and Herz), A., ii, 190. 

Acids, aromatic, tertiary, synthesis of 
(BrsTRZYOKi and Wkiiruein), A., 

i, 712. 

unsaturated, synthesis and pr(Hlu(',ts 
of dehydration of (Bakunin), A., 
i, 710. 

deiivatives of (Leu cold), A., i, 711. 

Acids of complex function, titration of 
(Bertiirlot), a,, ii, 497. 

Acids, fatty, solidification point of 
(Moresohtni), a., ii, 48. 
dry distillation of salts of (Bilthey), 
A., i, 498. 

beuzoylation of, in presence of am- 
monia (Orton), T., 1351 ; P., 1901, 
200 . 

estimation of^ in soaps (Baud), A., 

ii, 358. 

saturated, action of zinc powder on 
(Hebert), A., i, 251, 
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Acidis, fatty, liiglier inisaturated, oxida- 
tion of, with siilplinric arid and ani- 
nionium persiilpliato (ALnrrzKY)j A., 

i, f). 

Acids, inorganic, neutralisation of 

(MioLATr and Masceto), A., 

ii, 381. 

Acids, non- carboxylic organic, energy 
of (COFFETTI), A., i, 29. 

Acids, volatile, estimation of, in wines 
(Kletbe'e), a., ii, 629. 

Acids. See also Aldehydo-aeids, Apiino- 
acids, Hydrox 3 ^-acids, and Ketonic 
acids. 

Acids (or their salts or derivatives). See 
also : — 

Acetic acid. 

Acetic acid, thio- and thiocyano-, 
Acetoacetic acid. 

Acetoaceticglycine. 

Acetonedicarboxylic acid. 
Acetonylpropyiii lenebistctronic acid, 
o-Aeotoxybenzoic acid {aspirm). 
Aeetjlacetoneglyeine. 
6-j!}-Acetylaniinoanilino-7-methyl- 
iiaphthaphenazoniiim-S-snlphonic 
acid. 

wi- Acetylaminohenzen esul phonic acid. 
2*Acetylaminobenzoic acid. 
4-AcetylaTnino- 1 : 3-dimet.hylbeiiziinin- 
azolonfe-5-carboxylic acid. 
Acetyl-o-aminophenylpropiolic acid. 
a-Acetylam.iiio|)ro}doniG acid. 
Wi-Acetylbenzoic acid. 
a-Acetyi-;8j8-cliniothy]a(Hpic acid. 
Acetylenedicarboxy lie acid. 
)3-Acctylglutaric ncid. 

Acetyliininod /tliiocarbonxe acid. 
Acetjdnialono-aiiilic and -thionanilic 
acids. 

Ace ty 1 phen y 1 gly ci no- (^carbo xy lie 
acids. 

a-Acetylpropioiiic acid. 

4- Ac 0 ty Ipy rogal loldi std pi i onic acid. 
Acetyb/ithioearbiiiuic acids. 
i8- Acetyl tiimothylghitaric acid. 
Acctyltropic acid. 

Acoiie acid. 

Aciylic acids. 

Adipic acid. 

Ailscorceinsuiphonic acid. 

.Alsciiletiii carboxylic acids. 

Alanine. 

&oAlantolic acid. 

^-AldehydociTmainic acid. 

Alectoric acid. 

Alkylcarbaniic acids. 

Alkylcyanoacetic acids. 
Alkyisiilphonacetic aculs. 

Allophanic acid. 
woAmylanthranilic acid. 
B-Amylbntyric acid. 


Acids. See : — 

A 1 ny 1 Awero tonic acid . 

B-Ainyl-a-Tiioiio- and -di-ethyl butyric 
acids, r/itliio-. 

i8-Atnyl-a-inono- and -di-methyl- 
bntyric acids, r^ithio-. 

Amy 1 - 3 -niii‘( yph t h al ic acids. 
^-Aiuyloxypropionic acid. 
Amylpropiolic acid (a-octinoie acid). 
^-Aniylsulphone-a-ethylisocrotonic 
acid. 

7 -Aniylvaleric acid. 

Angelic acid {pmtmmic acid). 
Anbydrodimethyltetraniethylenetri- 
carboxylic acid. 

Anhydro-jo-nitrobeiizoneazoacctonedi- 
carboxylic acid. 

Anhydrotetronic acid. 
Anildiacetic-o-carlxoxylic acid. 

Anilic acids. 

Anilineaminosulphonic acid. 
Anilinesnlphoiiic acids. 
Anilinethiosulphonic acids. 
B-Anilinoacrylic acid. 

Aniliiiodiacetic acid. 
B-Anilinogliitaconic acid. 
Anilino-oxalyldimethylacetoacetic 
acid. 

Anilino-p-tolaido})hosphoric acid. 
Aniltrimethyl.succinic acids. 
Auishydroxarnic acid. 

Anisic acid. 

Anthrachrysone-2 : 6-disuIphonic acid. 
Aiithraniiic acid. 

AArabonic acid. 

Asparagine. 

Asparaginic acid. 

Aspartic acid. 

• Avivitellic acid. 

Barbitnric acid. 

Baasonc aci<h 

Bcuzaldehyde-o-snlphonic acid. 

Bel izcncazoaeetoncd icarlioxy li(j acid . 
BenZ(ineazo-r;-nitrosalicyljt} acid. 

I >enzciu‘azosiilicylic ach 1 . 
Bouzoneponta.ea,r])oxy 1 ic acid. 
Beiizeiiesulphonic acids. 

7 -Benziinesul } )h( ynoxy com t larone- 4 - 
carboxylic acid. 
Banzenethiolsulidioiiio acid. 

Benzene-1 : 3 : 5-tricarl)oxylic acid. 
Benzhydroxaniic acid. 

Benzilic acid. 

Benzoic acid, 

Beuzo-)8-kotopentainethylenoazine- 
carlioxylic acid. 
Benzophenonepliosphinic acid. 
Benzophei lone-o-snlphonic acid. 
Benzo- 7 -pyronccarboxylic acid. 
BcnzoyJacetic acid. 
o-Benzoylaniinobenzoic acid. 
^-Benzoylaminophenylacetic acid. 
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Acids. See: — 

os"BeiizoylamiBO“/3-t>opropylacrylic 

acid* 

Benzoylbenzene-o-sulphonic acid. 
Benzoyibenzoic acids. 
Benzoylcarbainide-a-sulplionic acid. 
Benzoylcyanoaeetic acids. 
Benzoylformic acid. 
j3-Benzoylgliitaric acid. 
Benzoylimi-not^'itbiocarbonicWd. 
Benzoylindeneoxalic acid. 

7- Benzoy 1-^-pbeiiylbuty ric acid. 
2-Benzoyl-3“pbenylc7/c^opeiatarione-4- 
carboxylic acid. 
BenzoyW'itliiocarbamic acids. 
Benzoyltliiolcarbanilic acid. 
y3-Benzylbntyric acid. 
a-Benzylcinnamic acid. 
j8-BenzyKsocrotoidc acid. 
Benzyletbylaminobenzenesulpliomc 
acid. 

Benzyletliylaminobenzoylbenzoic acid. 
Benzyletbylaminobenzylbciizoic acid. 
/3-Beiizyl-a-inono- and -di-ethylbutyric 
acids. 

Benzyl-j3-glutaric acid. 
Benzylidoneacetoacetic-j8-amino- 
cvo tonic acid. 

Benzyliden e-i8-acetylglntaric acid. 
Bonzyiideneaniline-4'metliyl-2-6‘yc/o- 
pentanonecarboxylic acid. 
Benzylideiiebarbiturio acid. 
Benzylidonebisacetoacetic acid. 
j8-Benzylmalamic acids. 
w-Benzylmetbylaminobenzenesulph- 
onic acids. 

Beiizylnietbylaminoiibenylglyoxylic 

acid. 

^-Boixzyl-a-moiio- and -di-metliyl- 
bntyric acids. 

Benzyipiporidiiiium-bronio-, -cliloro-, 
-iodo", and -hydroxy-acetic acids. 
Bcnzylsu [phonic, acid. 

7-Bonzylvalcric acid. 

Bisazoxyficctic a<nd. 

] hs-j^dinictliy 1-o-carboxyci nnainic 
acid. 

Fd.s-;>-diTnuthylpli tlialic achh 
Bi,s67/(;*%>entadienucarboxylic acitl. 
j>-Borobenzoic acid, 

Brassic acid. 

Brassylic acid. 

Brazilic acid. 

Brazilinic acid, 

Bryopogonic acid. 
iwBryopogomc acid. 
Butatie-a7-dicarboxy-^-acetic acid. 
Biitanedicarboxylic acids. 
Bntanetetracarboxylic acid. 
wButylantliranilic acid. 
Butylciniiainic acids. 

Butyric acid. 


Acids. Sec : — 

^soButyric acid. 
Butyrolactoiiecarboxylic acid. 

Butyryl acetic acid. 

Bntyrylacetoacctic acid. 
Butyrylwbutyric acid. 
/8-Biityrylglutaric acids. 
j3-Butyryloxycrotoiiic acid. 

Cacodylic acid. 

Caffetaniiic acid. 

Callitrolic acid. 

Camplianamic acid. 

Camphanie acid. 

Camplioformeiieaniinecarboxylic acid. 
Camphoiytic acids. 

tsoCampbolytonic acid {holcm^ro7uc 

add). 

Camphonic acid. 

Camphononie acid. 

Camphopyric acid. 

Cainphoreiiic acid. 

Cainpboric acid. 
o:^?oGamphoric acid. 

Cainpliornitrilic acids. 
z.9i?Camplioronic acid. 

Caniplioroxalic acid. 

Cain pborsulph onic acids . 

Caproic acid {liawic mid). 

Carbamic acid. 

Carbaminodiacetic acid. 
Carbarainoglycylglycine. 

1 -Carbamin 0 - 5 -pyrazoIono-3 -^Miitro- 
beiizencazoacetic acid. 

Carbazinic acids. 
Carbotlioxyglycylglycine. 

Carbolic acid. 

, Carbonyl-y^-tolylcarbazinic acid. 
Carboxyan fchranilic acid . 
37)-Carboxybenzoylpicolinic acid. 
o-Carboxycinnamic acid. 

2-Carboxy-5- 1 1 1 ethoxyphenoxyacetic 
acid. ^ 

Carboxynictbyl tbioeavbaiuic acid. 

Ca r box y | die uy j I uity rolae ton cacctic 
acid. 

(jarlioxypluniylliyilrazunucyanoaciitic 

aciil. 

(Jarpiiiic acid. 4 

Carvacroxyriuuaric acid. 

(Jascarillic acid. 

Oercic acid. 

Otitipic acid. 

Obrysazinsulpbonie acid. 
Chrysoidine-2-cat’boxylic acid. 
Ciucholcnponic acid. 

Cinchoiueronamic acid. 

Cinchoraeronic acid. 

Cinuhonio acid. 

Oineolic acids. 

Cinnamic acid. 

^^^oCiniiamic acid. 

Ciimamylcacodylic acid. 
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Acids. See : — 

Ciimamylideiiel )ai‘bit luic acid. 
Ciiiogeiiic acid, 

Citracoiiic acid. 

Citric acid. 

Gobalticyanic acid. 

Coccelliiiic acid. 

Goumalic acid. 

IwGoumalic acid. 

CoimialiU' 6-carboxylic acid. 
jii?-Co-ainaric acid. 

Coxiinarilic acid, 

Coumari 1 1 - 4 -carboxylic acid. 

Croeonic acid. 

Crotonic acid. 

Oiispidatie acid. 

Cyanic acid. 

Cjamuric (icid. 

Deca 1 1 edicarl lox yl i o acid. 

Deciiioic acid. 

Deliydromiicic acid, 
Diaceticautbranilio acid. 
Diacctylaeetic acid. 
j8jS-Diacetylpropionic acid. 
isoDialuric acid. 
j8- Diamylstilpli oiiebutyric acid. 
)3-Diamyisixlplioiie-a-mono- and -di- 
ethylbutyrlc acids. 
^-Biainylsidphone-a-mono- and -di- 
inetbylbntyric acids. 
iS-Biamylstilphoiievalenc acJd. 
Diazoacetic acid. 

IwDiazoacctie acid. 
Diazoamiiiobenzeiie-2-carboxylic acid. 
DiazoaniinobonzcTie-2:2'-diearboxylic 
acid. 

o-Diazoaminobenzoic acid. 
Biazobenzenes'i dplionic acid. 
BibonzeBetbiolsiilplioiiic acid . 

Bi beiizoylet li y] ci i edicarboxy 1 ic acid . 
Biben zoylfumaric acid. 
Bibenzoylhoinogentisie add. 
Bibeiizoylmaleic acid. 
Bibenzylacetonedicarboxylic acid. 
/8-Bibenzybnalaiaic acid. 
Dibeuzylinetliane-]>hospluiiic and 
'pliGHplianiic acids. 
iB-Bibenzylsulpliuiicbutyric atdd. 
j8-BibenzyIsulp]ione-a-ikoiio- and -di- 
etbyllmtyric acids. 
jS-BibeuzylsuIplione-a-inono- and -di- 
raetbyibiityric acids. 
7 -BibenzylsiiIpbonevaleric acid. 

Bi butyrjkectoacetic acid. 

Bicarboxy dime thy Itriin eth^y^ene.' 

bromo- and -etbyl-malonic acids, 
Bicarboxydimethyltrimotliylene- 
in a] on ic acid. 

Dicarboxyglu tacoiuc acid. 

J )iciniiamylt;u*iaric acid. 

Bicro tonic acid. 

Bietlioxy benzoy Ipy rii vie acids. 


Acids. See ; — 

aa-Biethylacetonedicarboxylic acid. 
Biethylamino-benzoyl- and -beiizyl- 
/t’irncblorobenzoic acids. 

Bie tbylaiiiin oliy droxyanthraquiiionc- 
siilphoiiic acid. 

ni-Bietbylaminoliydroxy benzoyl- 
benzoic acid. 

Biethylainiiio-m-liydroxybenzyl- 
, benzoic acid. 

Bietliylamino-'?>i-liy droxy-benzyl- an d 
-benzoyl-/c^7’aclilorobenzoic acids. 

Bie thy ] a u i in opheny 1 gly oxy lie acid , 
j8i8-Biethylglutaric acid. 
jS-Diethylsnlplionc-a-dietliylbutyric 
acid. 

D ietliy Isulpliouo- «- di inethylbnty ric 
acid. 

Bifinfuiyldicarbinylsuccinic acid . 
Bifurfarylethauedicarboxylic acid. 
a^l-BifuiTurylideuepropionic acid. 
Bifurfury 1 ide nesucciuic acid. 
iS-Diheptoic acid. 
Bihydrocesculetinsulphoino acid. 
Bihydronsnalantolic acid. 
Bihydro-a-campliolytic acids. 
Bihydrocarvoolacetic acid, 
Biiiydroeollidinedicarboxylic acid. 
Bihydrorarfuran-2 :5-dicarboxy lie 
acids. 

Biliydroin fracampholenic acid. 
Dihydrolanronolic acid. 
Bibydroxyauthraquiiionesulphoiuc 
acid. 

3 ;4-BiliydroxybeiizoiG acid. 

Bib y droxyapocain plioric acid . 
Bihydroxydihydrocampb oly fcic acid. 
Bihydroxydihydrocyckgerauic acid. 
Biliy<lroxydihydrolanronoIlc acid. 
aa-33ihydroxy-j8)3-diniethy]glataric 
acid. 

8 ; 8^-Dihydroxy-2 :2''dinaphthylamino- 
6:6'-dislllpllmuc acid. 
j)-Biliydroxy dipbenyl-4 :6-f^mitro-l :3- 
plienylenediaminedicarboxylic 
acid. 

j>d)ihydroxydip}ienyb4:()-r/nutro-| :r3- 
phenylenedianiiuedisulphonic acid. 
Biliy droxy fluorescein. 
Bihydroxymethoxybenzoic acid. 

^-2 :4-Dihydroxyplienylnia]eic acid. 
Bihydroxy pi vafic acid. 
Bihydroxystearic acid. 
Bihydroxytartaric acid. 
Bihydroxytrismetlioxycarminone- 
carboxylic acid. 

Biketo/'^j?oeam plioric acid. 
Biketodibydropentanthronedicarb- 
oxy lie acid. 

Biketohydrindcnecavboxylic acid. 

2 :8-Biketo-4-'/.wpropylhexaruetl lyl one- 
8-carboxylic acid. 
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Acids. See : — 

2:6-Diketo-3:4 :4-trimethylliexa' 
inetliyleiie-3-carl)0xy]ie a,eid. 

I)iketovalerolactoiie- 7 -earboxylic acid. 

Diliciienostearic acid. 

Dimetlioxydiphenyldiliydrazoiiecyano- 
acetic acid. 

6 :7 "Dimetlioxy-3-metliyleoiimaviIic 
acid. 

Diniethoxysuccinic acid. 

aai-’Diiiietliylacetoiiedicarboxyacetic 

acid. 

Dimetbylacrylic acid {‘pcrnknoie acid). 

aa'-Dimethyladipic acids. 

;8j3-Dimetliyiadi]>ic acid. 

SS-Dinictliylallylacotoacetic acid. 

Dimctbylaminobeiizoylbcnzoic acid. 

Dimetliylamino-benzoyl- and -benzyl- 
«5c/;mcliIorob6nj^oic acids. 

yj-Diinetbylaminobenzylidenebarbitiiric 

acid. 

Dimotliylaminoliydroxyantbra- 
quinonesiilplionic acid. 

Diinetby laniin opb eiiylgly oxylic atdd. 

Dimetbylariilinetliiosulplionic acid. 

Dirnetbylbcnzoic acids. 

6 : 8-Dimetliyl-l •.4-benzopyronc-2-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

2:4-I)imetliylben2oylbenzene-o-siiIpb- 
onic acid. 

Diinetbyli{a(!9*abromobydriiKlacenedi“ 
carboxylic acid. 

Dnnetliyibutane-a77-triearboxylic 

acid. 

i3i3-Dimetliylbiitaixc-aa5-tricarboxylic 

acid. 

Diinetbylcincbolcuponic acid. 

2 :5-Bi metbylciniiainic acid, 

Diinetbyldihydroplitbalidetetronic 

acid. 

Dimotbyletliyletboxykotopeiita- 
motbylcnedicuirboxylic acid. 

aa«Dinietiiyl-/8-ctliylbydraerylic acid. 

Dinietbylglntaconic acid. 

Dimotbyiglntaric acids. 

ae - 1) im e tl >y 1 h e)) to n ol(3 aci d. 

DimetbylcycMiexanecarboxylic aciids. 

Dimetbylliydroxypeutametbylenc- 
carboxylic acid. 

Dimethylindacenedicarboxylic acid. 

Dimetbyiketopentametbylonecarb- 
. oxylic acid. 

Dimetliy]l<:etodi<7yc?opcntanecarboxylic 

acid. 

Diinethylketodicyclopcntancdicarb- 
oxylic acids. 

5:5- I)imetliyl-3 -kctodk 7 yc?<?penfcanG- 
l :2;4-tric!irboxylic acid. 

Dimctbylketototramotliylcucearl)- 
oxylic acids. 

Dimetliylkctotetrainotbylenetricarb- 
oxylic acid, 


Acids. See : — 

;85-Dimetby]la3Vulic acid. 

«s-Dbnetby] malic acid. 
Dimetbylmetliylciiecyauoacetic acids. 
jSf-Dimetliyl-jSe-noiiodicne-^-one-??*- 
carboxylic acid. 

j8C-Bimetliyl-;8e-oGtadiene-0“iiiono- and 
-7?d-di-carboxylic acids. 

2 ;5-Diinetliylc?/6*Z£)pentane-l -mono- and 
-l:l-di-carboxylic acids. 
2:2-Dimetliylcyc/o]>entane-5-one-l;l- 
dicarboxylic acid, 
Dimetliylpblorogluciiiolearboxylic 
acid. 

Dimothylpropane-a77-tricarboxylic 

acid. 

2: 5-Dimetbylpyrrole-l -acetic acid, 
Dimetliylpyruvic acid. 
r/s-Dbnetbylsuccinic acid. 
Dimetbyl-‘?n-toluidineazobenzene- 
siilpboiiic acid. 

Dimethyltrimetbylenedicarboxylic 

acid. 

Dinapbtbalenetliiolsiil])honic acids, 
Dioxydicyaiiogendicarboxylic acid. 

3 : 4 -D ioxym c tb ylen eliy dratropic aci d . 
Dipbcnoxy/sopropylphospborous acid. 
Dipbenylamine-6-moiio- and -6;6'-di- 
carboxylic acids; 

Dipbeiiylainmc-3'‘Siilplionic acid. 
Di}»beuylboric acid. 

2 : 5 -Diphenylcarbazido-1 - carboxylic 
acid. 

Diphenylcarboxylic acid, 

Diplionyl-4 ;4^-dicarboxylic acids. 
Diplienyldiliydrazoiiecyanoacotic acid, 
Dipbeuylcnooxidesulpbonic acid, 
5-Dipbcnylctliane-4;4kdiearboxylio 
acid. 

Dipbenylglycollic acid. 
Dii)henylmethane“3:3'-dicarboxylic 
acid. 

3:6-Dip]t(mylpyridazine-4,:5-dicarb- 
oxylic acid. 

2 : 4 - Diplieiiylse niicarbazido- 1 - carb - 
oxylic acid. 

2:4-l3ipbcnylsemicai'bazidc-l'd£‘tluo- 
carboxylic acid. 

2 :4'-Dipbciiylsemithioearbazide- 1 -carb - 
oxylic acid. 

DipbenylsnlphonG-4-carboxylic acid. 
i3-Dipli enylsiilphone- a- etliy 1 butyric 
acid. 

j3-Diplienylsnlphone-a-metbyll)utyric 

acid. 

7 -DipheiiylsnIpboiieYaleric acid. 

2: 4-I)ipbeny Itbiocarbazido- 1 -carb - 
oxylic acid. 

l;l-Dipbenyl-5-tliio-l :2:4-triazoloiio-3- 
Rulphonic acid. 
Diplienyby^-tolylacetic aciii. 
jBS-DiplienylTalerolacetoneacctic acid. 
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Acids. Seo 
Di^xsrplithalic acid, 

DipTopylsulplaamic acid. 
Dipyromiicyltartario acid. 
Ditoliionetliiolsiilplioiuc acids. 
Di-o-tolyldiliydraxonecyanoacetic acid. 
Di-j^dolyloxy'z'sopropylphosplioroxis 
acid, 

Ecgonic acid, 

Erytlaric acid. 

Z-Erytlironic acid. 

Ethaiiedicarboxylic acid. 
j3-Etlioxy acrylic acid. 

Ethoxy caronic acid. 

7 ~Ethoxycliromoiie-2-carboxylic acid. 
Etlioxymethyleiieacetoaeetic acid. 
EthoxymethyleTiecyaiioacetic acid. 

- 1 -Eth oxyriaphthalene-4-suIplionic acid. 
^^-Ethoxyphenylliydrazonecyauoacetic 
acid, 

_??-Ethoxyplienylsnccinamic acid. 
Ethylacetonedicarboxylic acid. 
a-Ethyladipic acid. 
m-Etbylaminoazobenzenesiilphonic 
acid. 

'y^i-Ethylammobeuzenesulphomc acid. 
o-Ethylaminobenzoic acid. 
y^-EthylaminopheDylglyoxylie acid. 
p-Ethylairiino-'jre-toIylglyoxylic acid. 
Etliylantliraiiilic acid. 
j8-EthyLsc6'. biity Isulpliamic acid. 
j8-Ethyl-a-dietiiylbutyric acid, cZitliio-. 
jS-Etliyd-a-dimethylbiityric acid, di~ 
tliio-. 

Ethylene-y?-i^zaminodiplieiiylglyoxylic 

acid. 

Ethylen etetracarboxylic acid. 
a-Ethylgliitaric acid. 
Etliylidencf^i-o-aminodibenzoic acid. 
Etliylbl enebisacotoacctic acid. 

Ethyl idenebistctroiiic acid. 
7-Ethylidejielactic acid . 

Ethyimaloiiic acdd. 

Ethylpen taiietricar])oxylic acid. 
a-Etliy lpiimdiii acid. 

hi tliylpro py Ighi taric acid. 
i8- E t hy 1 succiii ic acid . 

Ethylthioiicarl Kiiiilic acid. 
a-Ethyltricar] Killylic acid. 
Engeiioxyacctic acid. 

Engenoxyfumaric acid. 

Eiixanthic acid. 

Evernuric acid. 

Eencholenic acids. 

Eerricyanic acid. 

Eerrisalicylie acid. 

Eerrocyaiiic acid. 

Eicoeeroic acid. 

Filicitanaic acid, 

Eluorescein. 

Formaliiisulphiiric acid. 

Formic acid. 


Acids. Soo : — 
ori{/wForniic acid. 

Formylacetic acid. 
o-Formylamiiiobcnzoic acid. 
Formyl-o-arainophenylpropiolic acid. 
Formylglutacoidc acid. 
Formylpropioiiic acid. 
Formyl-o-tolylglyciiie. 

Fulminic acid. 

Fumaric acid, 

Furfuraii-2:4-dicarhoxylic acid. 
a-Eurfurylcarbinyl-/3-fiu‘furylidene- 
propionic acid. 

Fiirfurylidenebarbituric acid. 
Fiirfnrylidenesiiccinio acid, 

Gallein. 

Gallic acid. 

Galliii. 

cyz^ZoGeranic acids. 
t^-Gliiconic acid. 

Glutaconic acid. 

Glutamic acid, 

Glutaric acid. 

Glyceric acid. 

Glyceroarsemc acid. 

Glycine, 

Glyeollic acid. 

Glycuronic acid. 

Glycylglycine. 

Glyoxylic acid. 

Giiaiacolsiilijhonic acid. 
7 -Giianidmebutyric acid. 
Giianidiiieglyoxylic acid. 

Guaiiylic acid. 

Gyrophoric acid. 

Hnematic acids. 

9?i-Hemipinic acid. 
Heptanedicarboxylic acids. 
Heptanetriearboxylic acids, 
cz/cifoHeptenecarboxylic acids. 
Heptcnoic acid. 

Kcpthydroxamic acid. 

Heptoic acids. 

Hcptolaetoneacei.ic acid. 

H cxadoccnoic acid. 

Hex a] ly d ro-xy 1 ic acids . 

Hoxaii edicarboxy li(! ae i d s. 
Hexaiietctraoarbuxy lie acids. 

Hexane tricarboxy 1 ic acids. 
A'-CT/cfoHexenecarboxylic acid, 
^~HGxene-e-one-75-dicarboxylic acid. 
Hexenoic acids. 

Hexoic acid. 
xsoHexoic acid. 

Hexoylacetic acid, 
/soHexoylivobiityiic acid. 
Hexylpropiolic acid {rwninoic add). 
Hippuric acid. 

Homopilopic acid. 

Humic acids. 

Hydantoic acid. 

Hydraziacetic acid. 
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Acids. See : — 
iso Hydrochelidoiiic acid. 

Hydrocyanic acid. 

;6-Hydroxyacrylic acid. 

Hydrosydenzoic acids. 

0 - Hydroxy benzoylformic acid. 

3- Hy droxybenzyl "lutaric acid. 
^j-Hydroxybenzylidenebarbitiiric acid. 
y>‘Hydroxybenzylideiietol'aidinesiilx)b- 
onic acids. 

a-Hydroxy-3-biitenoic acid. 
3'HydroxybatyriG acid, 
a-Hydroxycampliorcarboxylic acid. 
3'Hydroxycanix)boroiiic acid. 

6- Hydroxy-5-carboxykmiiio-2-picol- 
ine-3-carboxylic acid. 

^-Hydroxycar]x)xyphenylbydrazone- 
cyanoacetic acid. 

7 - Hydroxycouinaroiie-3-carboxylic 
acid. 

7- Hydi’oxyeoumaroiie"4-carboxylic 
acid. 

Hydroxydibydrocampbolytic acid. 
Hydroxydiketoliydrindenecarboxylic 
acid. 

3-Hydroxy-aa-diraetliylvaleric acid, 
Hydroxydlxdienylacetio acid. 

4'* H y d roxy di p hen y lamiiie - 6 - car b - 
oxylic acid. 

2- Hydroxy-4-etlioxybenzoyl pyruvic 
acid. 

Hydroxyethylaminoformic acid. 
Hydroxyethylglutaric acid. 
Hydroxyfenchenic acids. 
Hydroxyhexaliydro-xylic acids. 
jn-Hydroxyliydratropic acid. 

2- Hydroxy-3-o-bydroxypben3dquin- 
o.'calinesuli)bonio acid. 

5-Hydroxy-a-hydroxykopropylliexnic 

acid. 

Hydroxykctodihydroc/yc/ogevaiuc acid. 
K- Hydroxy‘4-kctoundocolc acid. 

I lydroxylamiuoiwbuty ric acid. 
llydroxyiiKU’ciiril »enzoic add. 

3 - M y 1 1 r 0 xy- a-n 1 et 1 1 y ibii t^nic a(n‘ <1. 
iiy<lroxyiiicthy]cnccainphoi“plio.s- 

phinie acid. 

HytJroxymothylonccyanoacotic aei<l. 
Hydroxymctbyloneglutaconic acid. 
5-Hydroxy-a-iiietbylhexoic acid, 

5- Hydroxy-12-inetbyh'™aplitha- 
phenazonium -3 -sill phonic acid. 

3-Hydroxy-a-iiaphthyiarame-4-siilpli- 
onic acid. 

l-Hydroxynicotinic acid. 

Hydroxy pi 1 enyl cinnarnic aci d. 

6 - Hydroxy- 8-phenyl- t|/-phenaiitli rol - 
ine-2-carboxylic acid, 

6- Hydroxy-2-phenylpyriniidme-4- 
carb oxylic acid. 

jt)-Hydroxyphenyl-fl/i-tolylamificsulph- 
onic acid. 


Acids. See : — 

Hydroxy'isophthalic acid. 

6 - Hjnlr ox}’^- 2 - picoliii e- 3 -carbo x ylic 
acid. 

6 - Hydr oxy-2-picoline-3 rS-dicarb- 
oxylic acid. 

Hydroxypilocarpinic acid. 
Hydroxypivalic acid. 
a-Hydroxypropionic acid. 
a-Hydroxytsopropylhexoic acid. 
Hydroxyquinolcarbox^^lic acid. 

4-Hydroxyfpimoline-2-carboxylic 
acid. 

4- Hydroxy(:[iiiiio]ine-3-carboxylic 
acid. 

7- Hydroxy-2“i|uinoloiie- 4 -acetic acid. 
Hydroxyqiiinol phthalein. 
Hydroxyroccelic acid. 
??z-Hydroxysiilphobenzoic acid. 
Hydroxy tetraliytlrofnrfiiraii-2:5-di- 

carboxylic acid. 

Hydroxy tohiic acid. 

2-Hydroxy-m-toluic acid. 
_;;-Hydroxytolyldiphenylacetic acids. 
Hydroxytriazolesulphonic acids, 
p-ilydroxytripheuylacetic acid. 
Hydroxy ti’isinethoxyearminoiiecarb- 
oxylic acid. 

w-Hydroxyiindecylic acid. 

5- Hydroxy-y-valerolactono-a-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

5-H3='droxy-l : 3-xyleoe-4-suIphonic 
acid. 

Ichthulic acid. 

Imbricaric acid. 

Indcneoxalic acid. 

Indoxylie acid. 

Infracampholenic acid. 

Jalapic acid. 

Kauric acid. 

Kaiirinolic acids. 

Kaurolic acids. 

Ke.tobutylidoncbistctroiiic acid, 
Keto-3c-tlinu*.thyloctoic acid. 

K e t o 1 u *. X 3 ' 1 1 e t r <_> 1 i i t i ! I ( * i ( I . 
a-Kcto- 7 -]iydroxybuiane-a 7 -dicjirb- 
oxylic acid. 

Jv<‘tohydroxy-idhoxy- and -mdiutoxy' 
dihydropentantlirenedicarboxylic 
acids, 

a- Ke toval ei'olactone- a-carboxylic 
acid. 

Kynurenic acid, 

Lactic acids. 

'/aoLaiironio acid {isocaiiipholytonic 
acid). 

Lauronolic acid. 
isoLauronolic acid. 

Leu(‘.in6. 

i^-Leucinebenzenesulphonic acid. 
Leuconic acid. 

. Lichenostearic acids. 
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Acids. Soc : — 

Licliestronie acid. 

Lobaric acid, 

Lotusmic acid. 

Lupuliiiic acid. 
i3-iialamic acids. 

Maleic acid. 

Malepbeiiylaiiiic acid. 

Malic acids. 

Maloiiic acid. 

Melaninic acid. 

Mellitic acid. 

Mercuribenzoic acid. 
o-Mercundibeiizoic acid. 

M ercunguaiacolsulplioiuc acid. 
Mcrcuriphen old isn Ipbonic acid. 
Mcsacoiiic acid. 

Mesityleiiic acid,. 

Mesotartai'ic acid. 

)8-Motlioxyacry]ic aeitl. 
7>-Methoxyatrolactic acid. 
Metlioxycamiinonecarboxylic acid. 
Metboxycarininonedicarboxylic acid. 
Metlioxycaronic acid. 
7-Methoxycoumarone-4>carboxylic 
acid. 

Metboxymetbylenecyanoacetic acid. 
m-Methoxypbenoxyacetie acid. 
Methoxypiienylglyoxylic acid. . 
Metboxyplienylhydrazoriecyaiioacetic 
acids. 

yj'MetlioxytripIienylacetic acid. 
Metbylacetonedicarboxylic acid. 

M etby I ace ty lamia obtf azoic acid . 
a-Metby] aery lie acid. 

Methyladipic acids. 
m-Mcthylaniiiiobenzeiiesulpboaic 
acid. 

Metliylaminobeazoic acid. 
4-MethylaauriupbeayI-^-cyaaoazo- 
metbiiiecarboxylic acid. 
jt?-M ctbylaai in oplt ea y 1 gly oxylic acid. 
Metbylaatliraailio acid. 

Mctby 1 benzo -keto pen taiaetbylea e- 
aziaecarboxylic acid. 
.^?-Methylbeazoylbeazcno-o-sa]pbonic 
acid. 

2;-Methyl'0‘beiizyl benzoic acid. 
j^Metllylbeazylideneacctoaeetic acid, 
j?-Methylbenzylideacbisacetoaeetic 
acid. 

/3-Metliyl-7“bromoethy]gliitanc acid. 
Metbyll)iitane-a377“tetracavboxylie 
acids. 

Metliylbntane-o-jSy-tricarboxylic acids, 
;8“Metliylbataae-a77-tricarboxy3ic 
acid. 

3-Methyl -j8-biitenoic acid. 
3«M<3tiiyl-a"isobiity ] adipic acid. 
33"Metbyibiitylgkitaric acid. 
Metbylbatylliydracrylic acids. 
ft-Methylbatyrio acid {mUric acid). 


Acids. vScc:-- 
Methylbatyjylacotio acid. 

2- Motby Icamphca epy r r ole - 3 - carbox y I - 
ic acids. 

Methylcam phoroxalic acid. 
Methylearbanilic acid, 
a- Methyl cinnamic acid. 
Metliylcrotoaic acids {pmtenoic aevh). 
Methyldimethylolacotic acid. 
Methylene-o-aaiinobenzoic acid. 
MetliylenecZi'O-aminodibeazoic acid. 
Metliylanebistetronic acid. 
a-Methyleneglutaric acub 
■3-Metliyl-a-Btliylglutaric,acid. 

3- Methy 1-3-ethyl glutaric acid. 
a-Metliy i-3-ethylhydracryl ic acid. 

3- M ethyl- a- etl 1 ylidenegl u taranilie 

acid. 

3-Methyl-a-etliylidenegJ.iitaric acid. 
Methylethylketotetraiaeth3denecarb- 
oxylic acids. 

Methyletliylketotetramethylenetri- 
carboxylic acid. 
a-Methylglutaric acid. 
S-Methyl-3-heptene-f-one-7€-dicarb- 
oxy'lic acid. 

3-Methylcye/oiiexanolacetic acid. 
Methylc/yci'ohexanolbutyric aeid.^ 
Mcthyk?/c?oliexanol propionic acid. 
l-Metliyl-2-c?ycdaliexanoneearboxylio 
acid. 

3-Me.thyl(;yeZobexen eacetic acid. 
/3-Methyl-7S-liexenoic acid (heptenoic 
acid), 

3-Metliylhexoic acid {Iieplok acid), 
3-Methyllicxolactoiie-7-carboxylio 
achl. 

Methylk etotetraaietl ly leneearhoxy lie 
acid. 

tlcthylketotctraracthylcnotricarboxyl- 
ic acid. 

Motliylmalonic acid. 

34i ethy 1 i^ooxazol c -5 -carboxylic 
acid, 

Metliyl[)entane.a377-tctracarboxyUc 

acids. 

]\I cthy pea tan ol ace ti c ae id . 

Methyl-2-c//c*/apcntaaolcarb<>xylic 
acids. 

]\Iethyl-2-c2/c/opentanonccarboxylic 

acid. 

S-nieth3'l-A’‘-67/c/op(?ntenecarboxylic 

acid. 

9- Metliy Iphona a throl inc- 7 - carboxylic 
acid. 

. 3-McthyI-\|^-phenaatbroline-2~carboxyl- 
ic acid. 

a-M<3thylpiaiclic acid. 
3-Mcthylpropaac-a377"ieirac5U‘boxyIic 
acid. 

0-Methyl isopropylbenzca esal phonic 
acids, 
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Acids. See 

Mt3thylpropyl-l:4-beiizopj'roiie-2-carb- 
oxylic acids. 

Ale tliylpropylgl utaric acid. 

4- Aljrthyl‘l-ksv:>propyl-2-c2/c:/epeiitanoiie'- 
carlioxyUc acid. 

2 - Aletl ly 1- 5 - is'opropy Iplienylacetic acid . 
AIethylpropylpyrazule-4-carboxylic 
acids. 

Methylpyrazolecarboxylic acids. 

5 - Aletbylpy razol e - 4 : 5 - dicarboxylic 
acid. 

Aletbylpyrazolinecarboxylic acids. 

5- AIethylpyrazoline-4*.5-diGarboxylic 
acid. 

5- Aiethylpyrimidinccarboxylic acid. 
l-AIethylqiiiiiolmesal phonic acid. 

6- Aletliyli[uinoxaline-2:3-diacetic acid. 
Methylsuberolacetic acid. 
Methylsuecinic acid. 
Methyltetrahydroqumoliniiiuiiodo- 

acetic acid. 

MethyltMo-t//-uric acid. 

3- AIcthyltliioiu'ic add. 

4- nicthylnmbelliferone-8-diazo- 
sulphonio acid. 

M.ethylurio acid. 

7 - Met hy Ivaleric acid. 

Macobromic acid. 

Miicocldorio acid, 

Mucoi>lieiioxy bromic acid. 
yB-Napbthaleneazodiacetylsuccmic 

acid. 

Naphthaleiie-l :8-dicarboxylic acid. 
Naplithalenosulplionio acids. 

N aphthalenethiolsiilpliouic acids. 
Naplitl'ialic acid. 

Naplithapicric acid. 

1 :4-Naphthaquinol-3-al‘etoacetic acid. 
^-Naphthaquiuoline-l:3-dicarboxylic 
acid . 

1 ;4-NaphthaqiimoI-3-iiialoiuc acid. 
a-Naplitliaquiiione-S-acetoacetic acid. 
1 :4:7 :10-N aphtliatetraziiie-2:3:8:9- 
t(ftracetic acid. 

jS'Naplitholazodipheiiylhydrazoiie- 
cyanoacetic acid. 

NaphthoI-7 -sulplioiiio acid. 
a-N ap h tin d - 4 • sn Ipb onic acid . 
jS'Naplithoxyacetic acid. 

N a]ditliy lalloplianic acids. 
a-Naphthylainiiwsnlphoiiic acids. 
Naphthylcarbazinic acids, 
l-j8-Naphthyl-5-inetliyipyrazolc-3:4- 
dicarboxylic acid. 

Nicotinic acid. 
wNicotinic acid. 
%-Noiianedicarboxylic acid, 

Noiiiiioic acid. 

Nonyleriic acid. 

A‘-^"^-Norcaradiene-7-carboxylic acid. 
Norcaraiidicarboxylic acid. 


Acids. See : — 

Nucleic acids. 

Ocellatic acid, 
a-Octinoic acid. 

Octoic acid. 

Olivetoric acid. 

Olivetoriiiic acid. 

Opianic acid. 

Orijicnlatic acid. 

Orygintenie acid. 

Osinyloxalie acid. 

Oxalacetic acid. 

Oxaldiacctic acid. 

Oxalic acid. 

7 -Oxalocrotoiiic acid. 
Oxalyldietbylacetoacetie acid . 
Oxalyldimethylacetoacetic acid. 
Oxanilic acid. 

5-'i>/Oxazoloiie-3*7Miiti*obenzeiieazo- 
acetic acid. 

Oxynitriloformic acid. 

Pannaric acid. 

Paraiiucleic acid. 

Pcdargonic acid (nonoic acid). 
Pentanedicarboxylic acids. 
Peiitanetetracarboxylic acitls. 
Pentanetricarboxy 1 ic acid s. 
2-cy6'^yPeiitau olcarboxy lie acid. 
cyc^Pentanonecarboxylie acid. 
?t-Pentenecarboxylic acid. 
cyc?oPentcne-l-carboxylic acid, 
Pentenoic acids. 

Perpbthalie acid, 
l^h e n acetyl ivobn ty ric acid. 
Fheuacyllmvniic acid. 
7 -Phenaeyl- 7 -plienylpyrotartaric 
acid. 

i|/-Phenaiith roHne- 1 : 3-dicarboxy lie 
acid. 

Pb euctliylidenepy rotartai'ic acid. 
Plieixethylitaconic acid. 
Plienetlijdpyrotartaric acid. 
Phcnoxyaeetic acids. 

PI leiiozybe uzoic acid. 

^ - Ph cTi o X y croton i c aeiil . 
Phenoxy^/Znitropluiiiylmalonic acid. 
Phenoxy'p-tolyloxy/'wpropylpliosplior- 
ous acid. 

Idumylacetic acid. 
t|/>Phenylacotic acid, 
yB-PhenjiacryBc acid. 

Pln’iiylalaiiines. 

5-PbeijyM-aniino-i3-hcpteno-{’-oiie-7e- 
dicarboxylie acid. 

j^-Phcnyiaminophenylglyoxylic acid. 
Phenyl-jp-anisy Icarbazide- 1 -cat bqxylic 
acids- 

7-PbenyIbeiizotriazin-8-one-5-i?-beiiz- 
oio acid. 

2-Fhenyl-4-benzylsemicarl)azide-l-* 
carboxylic acid. 

Plieny ib romoliomocampliolic acid. 
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Acids. See : — 

^-Plieii,yi-?i-butane-a75- tricarboxylic 
acid. 

^-Plieiiyl-i8d.»ntenoic acid. 

Phenylbutyrolaotoneaeetic acid. 

Pheiiylcarbamiiiodiinetliylaerylic 

acid. 

Plieiiylcarbimiiio-2-pyrrolidinecarb- 
oxylic acid. 

Plieiiyl'A5oerotonic acid. 

2 - Ph eiiyl- 4 : 5 -dibei}zylcarbazide-l - 
carboxylic acid. 

2-Pbenyl-5-dibenzylcarbazide-l-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

2 - P]i enyl- 5 -dietbylcarbazide-l - earb- 
oxylic acid. 

Pbenyldiinetbylanmioiiniiuiodoacetic 

acid. 

jt?-Pheiiylencc^icblorodipropionic acid. 

l:3-Phenyleiiediamme-4‘Sulplioinc 

acid. 

Pbenylenediaminetliiosulxdioiiic acid. 

jt?-Plienylenedii6'obut.yric acid. 

Phenyletbyleue-oxidc-carboxylic acid. 

Pb enyletbylidcnebistctaiic acid. 

^-PlieIlyl-a-InoIlo- and_-di-etbylbutyric 
adds. 

j3-Pli enyl-a-etbylwocrotonic acid. 

Pbenylglutaric acid. 

Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid. 

Phenylglyoxylic acid, 

Plienyllieptadecenoic acid. 

2-Pbe2iylhydrazino(;2/cZopentene-l-carb- 
oxylio acid. 

Plienylhydrazonecyanoacetic acid. 

Pb enylhy droxy b o m o cam x»bolic acid . 

Pbeuylmetliyl-';?,-acetylgliitarimidc-a- 
carboxylic acid. 

i8-Pheiiyl-a>mono- and -dPmetby]- 
biitjnic acids. 

Pb enylmetbylcarbamic acid. 

^-Pbeiiy 1 -a-metby Iw'ocrotoiiic acid. 

Pbenylmetbyl-a- cy anogliitaric acid. 

i8-Phenyl-a-metbyigIntaric acid. 

Pbenylnietbylglutarimide-a-earboxylic 

acid. 

iS-Pbenylmetbylbydracrylic acid. 

2-Pbenyl-5-metbyl]>iienylcarbazide-l- 
carboxylic acid. 

2-Pbenyi-4-metby]plienylsemicarb- 
azidecarboxylic acid. 

)8-Pbenyl-a-inetbyl-aa7-j)ropanetn- 
cax'boxylic acid. 

l-Pbonyl-3-methylpyrazole-4-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

Phenylmetbylpyrazolediearboxylic 

acids. 

l-Pb6iiyl-5-metbylpyridazone-3-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

Pb eny I m et 3? y 1 s em icarbazicie- 1 - car b - 
oxyiic acids. 

Pbenylnapbtbxonic acid. 


Acids. See 

Pbenyl-a- and r^-naplitbylainine-G- 
carboxylic acids. 

l-Pbeuyb4-p-nitrobenzeiieazo-5-pyr- 
azolonodbaeotic acid. 

Pb ei ly hiitvosol t y d razi 1 1 c s ul pli oni c aci d. 

Pbeuyl-p-iiitro<o-tolylsulx>boiiesxilpli- 
onic acid. 

Phenyloxyacrylic acid. 

S-Pbeiiykyc^open tanone- 4-carboxylic 
acid. 

3-Pbenykyckpentanonedic'arboxylic 

acid. 

Q-PhenylpbcnaiitbroliHe 7 -carboxylic 
acid. 

3-Pbenyl--4'‘ll^iciiaiitluoliue-2-carb- 
oxyiic aci(L 

9-Pbenylpliuiiauthrolinesiilpboiiic 

acid. 

3-Pben3d-t4-plienantbroliiie-6-sulpliorL- 
ic acid. 

l'Plienyl-3*plieiiylqninolineazone-p- 
carboxylic acid. 

a-Ph eiiy Ipropai 1 e- aj87- tri carbally lie 
acid. 

Pbenylpropiolic acid, 

1 -Phenylpymzole-4-carboxylie acid . 

1 -Phenyl- S-pyrazolone-S-p- ixitrobenz- 
eneazoacetic acid. 

Pbenylixyrid-o- oxazin one-p- carboxylic 
acid. 

3-Plienylpyridylketone-j5-carboxylic 

acid. 

j8-5-Pbenylpyrry]propionic acid. 

Phenylpyriivic acid. 

0- Pbcnylsnlpboxiebenzoic acid. 

PbeiiybMuoeai'baziuic acid. 

Pbenyltbiocarbiininoacetic acid. 

Phenyltbiolearbazinie acid. 

Pbeiiylthioncarbazinic acid . 

3-Pbcnyltbioiu’ic acids, 

Plicnyl-p-tolylcarbazide-1-carboxylic 

acids, 

Pbeiiyl-p-tolylscmicarbazide-l'carb- 
oxylic acid. 

1- Plieiiyl“l:2:3-triazole-4:5-diearb- 
oxyiic acid. 

a-Pbeiiyltricarballylic acid. 

Pbenyluraininocrotonic acid. 

Pbenylyaleric acids, 

Plilorogbicinolcarboxylic acid. 

Pbthalaldebydic acid, 

Ph tbalazonecarboxylic acid. 

Pbtbalic acid, 

woPbtliaiic acid. 

5-Plit.Iialimino-a-broinovaleric acid. 

7-Pbthalixiimobixtyric acid. 

/8-Pbtbaliiniiioethylbromomaloiuc 

acid. 

7-Pbthalimuxopropylbroinoinalonic 

acid. 

jS^Pbtbaloylglutaric acid. 
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Acids. See : — 

Piceapimaric acid. 

Piceapimaiinic acid. 

Piceapimarolic acid. 

Picric acid. 

Picric acid. 

^soPilocarpinic ackl. 

Pilopic acid. 

Pilopinic acid. 

Piliivic acid. 

Pimaric acids. 

Piinariuic acid. 

Pimarolic acid. 

?t-Pimelic acid. 

Pinoeamplioleiiie acid. 

^-Pipecoliiiic acid. 

2 ;6-Piperidiue,dicarboxylic acid.s. 
Piperidiiiesulphonic acids. 
2-Piperidmo-a-iiaplitliaqumone 3- 
maloiiic acid. 

Piperonalhydroxamic acid. 
Piperonylacrylio acid. 

Piscidic acid. 

Plicatic acid. 

Propaiiedicarboxylic acids. 
Propioldstetronic acid. 

I^ropionic acid. 

Pro pionyl acetic acid. 
Propioiiylformic acid. 
PropionyKsopropylacetic acid. 
Propylacetonodicarboxylic acid. 
^-ii?c)Propyl-a-acetylbutyric acid. . 
a-Propyladipic acid. 
'^-Propylantliraiiilic acid. 
a-Propylbutanetriearboxylic acid. 
a-'isoPropyl-iS-wbutylhydraciylic 
acid. 

Propylenedicarboxylic acids. 
a-Propylglutaric acid. 
a-'is(?Pro}>ylglutaric acid. 
isoPropyliduiiebistetronic acid. 
Propyl nial orii c acid. 
woFropylpiperidiiiiiimbromoace.tic 
acid, 

a-Propylpropaiictriearboxylic acid. 
Protocatecliuic ackl. 

Psyllostearic acid, 

Purgic acid. 

Pyras!olo-3 :4 :64ricarboxylic acid. 
Py razoliii ecarboxy 1 ic aei ds. 
Pyrai!oline-3:4 if)' tricarboxylic acid. 
Pyrazolone-S-carboxylic acid. 
Pyridine-S-carboxylic acid. 
Pyridinedicarboxylic acids. 
Pyridine- 2 : 3 :4-tricarboxylic acid. 
^-Pyridiniuinmalic acids. 
Pyridoxazinoiie-p-beriiioic acid, 
Pyrogalloldisulpliouic acid. 
Pyrogallolsiilphonic acid. 
Pyromellitic acid. 

Pyroraucic acid. 
woPyronmcic acid. 


Acids. See : — 

Pyromucylhydroxamic acid. 
a-Pyroiie-a'-carboxylic acid. 
Pyrotartaric acids. 

Pyrrol idme-2-carboxylic acid. - 
Pyruvic acid. 

Quinie acid. 

Quinolinic acid. 

Quinoliniumiodoacetie acid. 
2-Quinolone-4-acetic acid. 
Qiiinoxaliue-2:3-diacetic acid. 

Baeemic acid. 

Ee.sorcylmaleic acid. 

Itliodizonic acid. 

Rosolic acid. 

Rubazonic acid. 

Rubidic acid. 

Salicylliydroxamic acid. 

Salicylic acid. 

Salicylidenebisbarbiturie acid. 
Santalenic acid. 

Sarcosine. 

Selenocyanic acid. 

Silveolic acid. 

Silviiiolic acids. 

Sorbic acid, 

Squaiiiatic acid. 

Stearic acid. 

Stilbene-o-carboxylic acid. 
Styiylitaconic acid. 

Subereneacetic acid. 
Subeiyldibydroxamic acid. 

Succinic acid, 
w’oSuccinic acid. 
y)-Sulpbanilic acid. 
5-Sulplianilino-7-metliylnaphtba- 
phenazonium- 3 -sul 4 >lionic acid. 
4-Siilphaiiiiiuo-l ;2-iiaphtliaquinoiie- 
d-suiphonic acid. 
o-Sulphobenzoic acid. 
o-Sulphoinereiiribenzoic acid. 
Sulphopbenylglycine-l-carboxylie 
acids. 

Sulphosalicylic acid. 

Tannic acid. 

Tartaric acid. 

Terpenyiic acid, 

T etradecylacety lenecarboxylic acid 

{M'mdecylpropioUc acid). 

Te tradecy lacetylcncsulpli ouic acid . 
Tetraethyldicacodylic acid. 
A^-Tetraliydrobcnzoic acid. 
Tetrahydrowcphtlialic acid. 
Tetraliydroquinolinminiodoacetic 
acid. 

Tetraiiydroquin olylacetic acid . 
Tetra}iydrot}iioi>bentetracarboxylic 
acid. 

Tetrabydrouric acid. 
Tetrahydroxyaiitliraquinone-3:6-di- 
siilpbonic acid. 

Tetraiiydro-xylic acids. 
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Acids. See : — 

Tetraketohydrindacenedicarboxylic 

acid. 

Tetranietliylen etetracarboxylic a<‘.id . 
Tetrazodit oly Id is u 1 phonic acid . 
Tetrazol esul} )h on ic acid. 

Tetronic acid. 

Thamnolinic acid. 

Thiocyanic acid. 

Tlmjoleacetic acid. 
wThiijoleacetic acid. . 
Thujonoxyglyciironic acid. 
Tliymoqiiinonemalonic acid. 
^-Thymoxy cinnamic acid. 
Thymoxyfumaric acid. 

Tiglic acid {pcntenoio acid), 
j.)-Toliicneazodiacetylsuccinic acid . 
ToliiGnediazoaminobenzoic acids. 
Tohxene-^-sulphinic acid. 
Toliiene-p“Sul phonic acid. 
Tolnene-w-siilphonic acid. 
j)-TohieuethioIsiilphonic acid. 

Toluic acids. 

Tolnidinoacetic acids. 
;?-Toluidinoamlinophosphori c acid . 
m-Toluidinoazobenzoic acid. 

0- Toluidinodiacetic acid. 
Tolnidinopropionic acids. 
ToluO“ 7 -pyronecarboxyliG acids. 
Toliioylbenzoic acid. 
y'-Toliioylwbut 3 "ric acid. 

Z -j»-Tolnoylpicolinic acid. 
j?'Toly]allophanic aidd. 
j»»To]y]carbaziiiic acid. 

4 -ju-Toly 1- 2 : 6- dime thyldihydropyrid- 
ine-3:5-dicarboxylia acid. 
j8-^;-Toly}glntanc acid. 

<?-To]ylglycine. 
m~Toiylglyoxylic acid. 
^j-Tolylhydrazine-a-thiocarbon^d- 
chloride-j3-carboxylic acid. 

6 -jp-Toly l-3«methyIcycZ<?hexenone-4 : 6- 
dicarboxylie acid. 

1- j?-Tolyl-5”methylpyrazole-4-inono- 
and -3;4-di-carboxylic acids. 

j>-Tolylnaphthionic acid. 
Tolyloxyfamaric acids. 
Tragacautlmn-xj^lan-bassoric acids. 
Triazobenzoie acids. 

2- Triazo-3 :5~diine.thylbenzoic acid. 
Tribenzophosplunic acid. 
Tribenzylacetonedicarboxylic acid. 
Triethylaminoniiimiodoacetic acid. 
a)37-Trihydroxybutyric acid. 

Trimesic acid. 

2 :4 :6-Trimothoxybenzoylpyruvic acid. 
a^/S-Triraethylaclipic acid. 
Trimetbylbeiizoie acids. 
Trimethylbenzoylbenzene-o-snlphonic 
acids. 

Trimcthylchlorobntanetricarboxylic 

acid. 


Acids. Sec : — 

Trimethyl cin ch ol enpon i c acid . 
Trimethyl eiiecarboxylic acid. 

Tri me t hy Icn e t ricai -boxy 1 ic aci( i . 
ajSjS-Trimeth yl glntaric acid . 
TrimethylketodicycZopentanO'iiiono- 
and -di-carhoxylic acids. 
Trimetliylke.todi«?/6'?(?pentanetricarb“ 
oxylic acid. 

)3j37-Trimcthylpontane-a7-olidoic acid. 
Trimethylsuccinic acid. 

Triphenylacetic acid. 

Triphenyltrimesic acid. 

Triundecenoic acid. 
i|/--Tropinecai’bonic acid. 

Tyrosine. 

U m be 1 life ro n ecarb oxy 1 ic acids. 
XJinbilicaric acid. 

Umbilicariiiic acid. 

Uiieiuatie acid. 

U ndecanediearboxy lie acid . 

Undecenoic acid. 

XJndecylenic acid. 

XJndecylic acid. 

Urano-oxalic acid. 

Uric acid. 

Usnic acids. 

Usnidic acid. 

Yalerhydroxamic acid. 

Valeric acids. 

Yalerolactoneacetic acid. 

Y alerolacton ecarb oxylic acids . 
MoValerylanthranilic acid. 

Yeratric acid. 

Yinylgly collie acid. 

Xylan bassoiic acid. 
?;i-Xylenediazoaminobcnzoic acid. 
Xylenesiilphiiiic acids. 

Xylenesiilphonic acids. 
m-5-Xylenol-4-sulphornG acid. 
;3-7;i-Xylenoxycinnamic acid. 
wi-Xylenoxyfumaric acid. 

Xylic acid. 

1 :2:4-Xylidi.ne-6-siilpbonic acid. 
/-Xylonic acid. 

Xylylboric acids. 

Xyl y lenef^ Ad) lorodimalonic acid. 
9 n-Xylylenediacetoacetic acid. 
^^Xylylenedimeth^ddimalonic acid. 
i3- 2 :5-Xy I ylpro| don ic acid . 

Aeolic acid and its salts (Hesse), A., 
i, 86. 

Aconitine, physiological action of (Cash 
and Dunstan), A., ii, 613. 
estimation of, in prej)arations of 
aconite (Ecalle), A., ii, 707. 
Acridine (Edikger and Abnold), A,, 
i, 753. 

Acridine colouring matters, preparation 
of (Bagisoiie Anilin- and Soda- 
Eabuik), a., i, 753. 

Acridone, l:3“t^mitro- (Cohn), A., i, 642. 
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Acridone, thio- (Kalle & Co. ), A., i, 752. 
5-thio- (Edingeb and Abnold), A., 
i, 753. 

Acryletliylanilide (Bischoff), A., i, 527. 
Acrylic acid, polymerisation of (T. Pech- 
MANN and EoiiM), A., i, 253. 

Acrylic acid, methyl ester, preparation 
of (Rohm), A., i, 251. 
action of diazom ethane Qn (v. Pech- 
MAXH and Burkabd), A., i, 167- 
Acrylic acid, iS-amino-a-cyano-j esters 
(be Bollemont), a., i, 131. 

Acrylic acids, substituted, action of 
fuming nitric acid on ('Wahl), A., 

i, 663. 

Actinise, intracellular digestion and 
enzymes in (Mesnil), A., ii, 562. 
Actinium compounds, radio-activity 
induced by (CuRiE and Bebierne), 
A., ii, 217. 

Aetinolite from Bosnia (Kispatio), A., 

ii, 321. 

Acylarylamines, alkylation of (Lander), 
T., 690; P., 1901, 59. 

Acyl groups, wandering of (CLAisiSNand 
Haase), A., i, 118 ; (Wislicenti.s and 
K(jRBEii), A,, i, 187. 
Acylhalogenalkylamines, constitution of 
(Stieglitz and Slosson), A., i, 462. 
Address to His Maiesty the King and 
his reply ; P., 1901, 20, 53. 
congratulatory, to Glasgow University, 
P., 1901, 161. 

to Professor Markownikoff and his 
reply, 1901, 1, 88. 
presidential (Thorpe), T., 871 ; P., 
1901, 70. 

Adipic acid [butmedicarhoxylic acid\ 
preparation of (Mellor), T., 130 ; 
P., 1900, 215. 

new synthesis of (Hamonet), A., 
i, 247. 

dianilide of (Bouveahlt and Tetry), 
A., i, 364. 

Adipic acid, jS-bromo- (Willstatter 
and Hollander), A., i, 561. 
Adrenalin (Aldrich), A., ii, 501. 
Aerobacter, a iiew genus (Beyerinck), 
A,, ii, 119. 

JSscorceinsulplionic acid, sodium salts 
■and dibromo'dei'ivative (Lisbebmann 
and Wiedermann), A,, i, 736. 
JEscuIetin-3- and “4-carboxylic acids 
and their ethyl esters (y. Pechmanh 
and V. Kbafft), A., i, 286. 

Affinity, chemical : — 

Affinity, measurement of the work 
done by (Cohen and Tisser), A., 
ii, 376. 

change of position of free, in dissoci- 
ated grotips (Lapworth), T-, 
1266; P., 1901, 93. 

Lxxx. ii. 


Affinity, chemical : — 

Affinity of acids, method of determina- 
tion of the relative (Fenton and 
Jones), T., 92; P., 1900, 205; 
1901, 24. 

Affinity coefficient of methyl a-cyano- 
jS-hvdroxyacrylate (be Bollemont), 
A.,‘i, 117. 

Hass action, applicability of the law 
of, to strong electrolytes (t. Stein- 
wehr), a., ii, 539. 

Reactive power, relation between con- 
stitution and (Wegscheider), A., 
ii, 229. 

Reversible action, 2CO<-'C02 4-C 
(Boudouard), A., ii, 314, 646, 651. 

Chemical reactions - in dissolved or 
gaseous systems (Ponsot), A., 
ii, 542. 

Reactions, molecular and ionic, differ- 
ence between (Rohlanb), A., ii,152. 

Catalytic actions (Ritff)( A., ii, 500. 
chemical, theory of (Euler), A., 
ii, 57, 376 ; (Zengelis), A., 

ii, 151. 

re<dprocn,l influence of two, in the 
same medium (Coitadoro), A., 
ii, 544. 

of iron salts (Manceot and Wil- 
helms), A., ii, 658. 
of colloidal platinum on gas cells 
(Hober), A., ii, 151. 
of platinum as affected by poisons 
(Bredig and Ikeda), A., ii, 441 ; 
(Raudnitz), a,, ii, 496; (Bre- 
Dio), A., ii, 596. 

Catalysis (Euler), A. , ii, 496. 
in concentrated solutions (Grafts), 
A,, ii, 444. 

in non-homogeneous systems (Bruo- 
ke,r), a., ii, 230, 376. 
of . electrolytic gas by colloidal 
Xffatinum (Ernst), A., ii, 495. 
of bydrogeu peroxide by gold 
(Bredig and Reindees), A., 
ii, 442. 

in the reaction between hydrogen 
peroxide and hydriodic acid 
(Broih?), A., ii, 443. 

Chemical equilibrium (Boudouard), 
A., ii, 383, 646. 

and reaction velocity (Bancroft), 
A., ii, 88. 

influence of pressure in phenomena 
of (Boudouard), A., ii, 151. 
between the different stages of oxida- 
tion of the same metal (Abel), 
A., ii, 376. 

at gas electrodes (Bose), A., ii, 636. 
in the system Bi^Og— — H^O 
(van Bemmelen and Rutten), 
A., ii, 24. 
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Affinity, chemical 
Glieinical equililiriiim between estor, 
water, acid, and alcoliol (Euleh), 
A., ii, 307. 

dieniicai processes in tlie system : 
etlier, water and hydrogen chlor- 
ide (JItttner), A./ii, 595. 
Between ethyl alcohol and hydro- 
chloric acid (Price), T., 305; P., 
1900, 185. 

Hydrolysis of acid amides (Reid), A., 

i, 29. 

of alkyl esters of fatty acids and 
hydrochloric acid (Euler), A,, 

ii, 307. 

of ethyl nitrate’by water (v. Biron), 
A., i, 111. 

of gljrceryl esters (Hanhiot), A., 
a; 175, 324. 

of salts (Kullgren), A., ii, 149. 
of salts in solution, study of, by 
means of electrical conductivity 
(Salvabopj), a., ii, 4. 
of wsoianin (Sciiitle), A,, i, 92. 
Hydrolytic dissociation, new method 
for the determination of (Farmer), 
T., 863; P., 1901, 129. 

Partition of ammonia between chloro- 
form and aqueous solutions of 
alkali salts (Dawlson and 
McCrae), T., 493 ; P., 1901, 5. 
of ammonia between chlorofonn and 
aqueous solutions of salts of the 
alkaline earths (Dawson and 
McOrae), T., 1069 ; P., 1901, 177. 
of ammonia betu'cen chloroform and 
water, and aqueous copper sulphate 
and chloroform at varying tempera- 
tures (Dawson and McCrae), T., 
1072; F„ 1901, 17S. 

Velocity and equilibrium of chemi- 
cal change, lecture experiments 
illustrating the la^vs of (Noms and 
Blancharu), a., ii, 91. 

Velocity of combination of ketones 
with hydroxy lamine and with 
]dicnylhy d razine (Petiienhco-Krits- 
cRENRo aini Lci'.DKirANinzE}, A„ 
i, 505 ; ( Ihyr IMS', NKO »dClUTSCHEN ICO 
and ELTSCOIANlNstFF), a., i, 
Velocity of conversion of hyoscyamine 
into atropine by means of alcoholic 
sodium alkyloxides (Maezucciielli ), 
A., i, 161. 

Velocity of esterification of steroo- 
- isomcrides (Mark%vali) and 
McKenzie), A., ii, 229. 

: Velocity of gaseous evolutions, 
measurement of (Job), A., ii, 83. 
Velocity of hydration of mctaphos- 
plioric acid, (.Montemartini and 
Egitu), a., ii, 551. 


Affinity, chemical : — 

Velocity of hydrolysis, dependence of, 
on temperature (Madsen), A., 
ii, 228. 

of ethyl acetate, influence of non- 
electrolytes on the (Kullgren), 

• A., ii, 496. 

of methyl acetate (Copradoro), A., 
ii, 544; (Henri and Bancels), 
A., ii, 647. 

of stereoisomerides (Markwald. 
and McKenzie), A., i, 229. 

Velocity of intramolecular migration 
of bromoamides under the influence 
of an alkali (van Dam and Aberson), 
A., ii, 88. 

Velocity of inversion of cane sugar 
(y. Lippmann), a., ii, 89; 
(Duane), A., ii, 440; (Euler), 
A., ii, 441.’ 

in presence of methyl acetate (Cop- 
PADORo), A., ii, 544; (Henri 
and Bancelr), A., ii, 647. 
influence ofthe nature and intensity 
of light on the (Gillot), A., 
i, 127. 

action of invert sugar on the 
(Henri), A., i, 438. 

Velocity of oxidation of solutions of 
stannous chloride (Young), A., 
ii, 390. 

Velocity of reaction (Duane), A., 
ii, 440. 

and equilibriimi (Bancroft), A., 
ii, 88. 

and solubility (Bancroft), A, ,ii, 1 50. 
general equations for, in homo- 
geneous systems (Wegscheider), 
A., ii, 57. 

before complete.' equilibrium and 
before the point of transition 
(WlLBERMANN), A., ii, 544. 
between (ddoroform and potassium. 

hydroxide (SAHNDEits), A., ii, IS. 
between etliyl alcohol and hydro- 
chloric acid (Piuce), T., SOS; P., 
1900, .185. 

bet w (am ferric snlts, c.liromio acid or 
nitrons amM and Tindallic i('>di<ii‘.s 
(ScHTiKAREFE), A., ii, <M7. 
of (be /3-aroni«atic hydroxylamino.s, 
action of methyl on. the (Bam- 
berger and Eising), a., i, 529. 

Velocity of solution of .solid substances 
(Bruner and 1,Y>lloczk:o), A., 
ii, 10. 

of arsenioiis oxide (Druoker), A., 
ii, 230, 376. 

of cliroinic chloride (Drugker), A., 
ii, 230. 

of ii'idi ill hydrocliloiic acid (CoN- 
Rov), A., ii, 388, 
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Affinity, che^mical 

Velocity of solution of zinc in acids 
(Ericson-Auken), a., ii, 451. 

Agglutination of yeast (Bauenduecitt), 

A., ii, 677. 

Agricultuhal Ciiemtstry : — 

Animals, Dairy ProdxjcTvS, Feeding 
ExPEiimENTS : — 

Bullocks, feeding experiments on 
(Albert), A., ii, 337. 

Cattle, maintenance ration of (Ahaisby), 
A.', ii, 271. 

sugar as food for (Lehmann), A., 
ii, 415- 

Cows, feeding experiments on (Ramm), 
A., ii, 71; (Atwater and 
riiELBS ; Gerlaoh), A.,ii, 337. 
feeding experiments on, until palm 
kernel cake, crushed palm kernels, 
and linseed, ricinus and earth 
nut meals (Ramm, Momsen, and 
Schumacher), A.,ii, 469. 

See also Butter, Milk, and Feeding 
Experiments. 

Dogs, action of nnmsthetics on 
(Wright), A., ii, ISO, 408. 

Horses, nititaholism in (Zuntz), A., 
ii, 177. 

Lambs, feeding experiments on 
(Albert), A., ii, 337. 

Pigs, • feeding experiments on (Ger- 
LACH ; Albert), A., ii, 337. 
feeding experiments on, with sugar, 
starch, and molasses (Melssl and 
Bersch), a., ii, 668, 
molasses, peat molasses, palm-kernel 
molasses, palm cake, and sugar as 
food for (Klein), A., ii, 416. 

Sheep, gorse as food for (Girar,d), A., 
ii, 187 ; (Yoelcker), A., ii, 271. 

Dairy pRODLTC'rs :-™ 

Butter, iiitiueiico of feeding on the 
com})o,sili()n of CWeigmanx and 
Henzold), A., ii, 187. 
causes of tiie varying composition 
of (VANKVNh A, ig 182. 

Dutch, composition of (Kircunf.r 
and Racine), A., ii, 137 ; (Kei- 
('HKt;), a., ii, 292 ; (Gf-AitK), A., 
ii, 430 ; (Racine), A., ii, 536. 
inliuencG of the season and feeding 
on the Keichert-Meissl number 
, of (^waving), a., ii, 587. 
digestibility of, compared with its 
substitutes (Widbens and Hiirz- 
KNGA), A., ii, 253. 
cryoscopic distinction between 
margarine and (Peso fig es), A., 
ii, 630. 

Sec also Feeding Fxpe riments. 
methods of aiuiiysis". vSco hlain 
Jndex- 


Agkioultural Chemistry : .Dairy 
Products ; — 

Cheese, production of, by enzymes 
(Epstein), A., ii, 119; (Chodat 
and Hufman-Bang), A., ii, 264. 
changes in the fat during the ripen- 
ing of (Windisch), A., ii, 188. 
methods of analysis. See J\Iain Index. 

Cream, methods of analysis. See 
Main Index. 

Milk, influence of the amount of water 
on the yield of (Koch), 407. 

composition of, in different stages 
of milking (Hardy), A., ii, 672. 
factors determining the ricliness of 
(Smith), A., ii, 338. 
the “ skin ” of wanned (Jamison and 
PIertz), a., ii, 672. 
distribution of galactase in different 
(Baboocr, Russell, and Vivian), 
A., ii, 400. 

biology of the peptonising bacteria 
of (Kalisoher), a., ii, 119. 
production of the fat of (van 
Engelen and 'Wauters), A., 
ii, 36. 

refractive power, amount of volatile 
fatty acids, and the iodine number 
of the fat of (Holm, Krarup, and 
PlOTJLSEN), A., ii, 291. 
lecithin in (Burow), A., ii, 30. 
effect of gestation on the amount of 
mineral matter, especially ]dios- 
})horicacici and calcium, iu (Kort), 
A., ii, 27. 

agreement between the solids of, 
actually determined and tliose 
found by calculation (Ambuhl), 
A., ii, 187. 

curdling of, by rennet (de Vries 
and Boekhout), A., ii, 258. 

' calcium and sodium citrates iu the 
coagulation of (Sabbatani), A., 
ii, 175. 

acidity of (Yieth and Sjegfeld), 
A., ii, 46. 

from cows grazing on the Plateau of 
Sotif (MalmLjac), a., ii, 572. 
of Indian cows and buOaloe.s, eora- 
position of (Leather), A., ii, 291. 
.sow’s, composition of (Woll), A., 
ii, 338. 

effect of intravenous injection of, 
on the coagulability of the Idood 
(Camus), A., ii, 116. 
preservation of, for analysis 
(Dubois), A., ii, 429. 
detection of lioiled and unboiled 
(Utz), a., ii, 42S ; ((«lage), A., 
ii, 420. 

See also Oow.s and' Feeding Experi- 
ments. 
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Agric)tjltuk.at, Chemistry: Dairy 

PRODUCI'S 

Milk, methods of analysis. See Main 
index. 

Feeding Experiments - 

Aspaiagiue as a food stuff (Rosen- 
peld), a., ii, 177. 

Beans as food in Servia (Zega and 
IvNEZ'MlLOJKOAMlt), A., ii, 468. 
and their mill products, composition 
and' feeding value of (Kohler), 
A., ii, 528. 

Carobas food for horses (Dugast), A., 
ii, 683. 

Earthnut meal as food for cows 
(Ramm, Momsen, and Schit- 
macher), a., ii, 469. 

Fish meal as food in Germany (Leh- 
mann), A., ii, 469. 

Gorse, feediag value of (Girard), 
A., ii, 187 ; (Voelcker), A., 
ii, 271. 

Grapes, pressed, compared with hay 
and straw, as food for cattle 
(Guerrieri), a., ii, 683. 

Hemp cake (Lemcre), A., ii, 272. 

linseed meal as food for cows 
(Ramm, Momsen, and Schu- 
macher), A., ii, 469. 

Maize-germ molasses, feediug value of 
(Gerlach ; Albert), A., ii, 337. 

Malt germs and dried residues of 
germinated barley, composition and 
nutritive value of (Scarafia), A., 
ii, 683. 

Molasses, feeding experiments with 
(Kellneb, Zahn, and v. 
Gillern), a., ii, 469. 
as food for cows (Gerlach), A., 
ii, 337. 

nitrogenous compounds in (Beger), 
A., ii, 272. 

^ Molasses, Peat molasses, and Palm- 
kernel molasses as food for i>igs 
(Klimn), A,, ii, 41t5. 

Moiasses and Molasses-foods, feeding 
value of (Velich), A., ii, 529. 

Molasses-foods, value of (Gonnkr- 
mann), a., ii, 71. 

Orange residues as food in Calalnda 
(Gabrielli), a., ii, 71. 

Palm cake as /bod for pigs (Klein), 
A., ii, 416. 

Palm kernels, cruKhed and as cake, 
as food for cows (Ramm, Mom, sen, 
and Schumacher), A., ii, 469. 

Peas, and their mill producis, com- 
position and feediug value of 
(Kohler), A., ii, 62S.' 

Peat meal, feeding experiments with 
(Kellner,, Zahn, and v. Gillern), 
A., ii, 469. 


Agricultural Chemis'j’ry : Feeding 
Experiments : — 

Eicinus meal as food for cows (Ramm, 
Momsen, and Sohumaoher), A,, 
ii, 469. 

Seaweed as food (Solleib), A., 
ii, 629. 

Sugar as food for cattle (Lehmann), 
A., ii, 415. 

as food for pigs (Klein), A., 
ii, 416. 

Vetches, and their mill products, 
composition and feeding value of 
(Kohler), A., ii, 528. 

Plants. 

Plant Composition and Meta- 
bolism : — 

Plants, effect of osmotic pressure on 
the form and structure of (Beau- 
verie), a., ii, 1S3. 
influence of distance on the growth 
and composition of (v. Seelhorst 
and Panaotovic), A., ii, 330. 
photosyntliesis and the coloration 
of (Griffon), A., ii, 331. 
gaseous exchanges between tbe 
atmosphere and (Schlgesing), A., 
-ii, 31. 

absorption of atmospheric methane 
by (Urbain), a., ii,‘273. 
annual, migration of nitrogenous and 
ternary su]:)stances in (Anium-:), 
A., ii, 413. 

mechanism of esterification in 
{Charaeot and HiIbert), A., 
ii, 619. 

distribution of acidity in fiowers, 
leaves and stems of (Astruc), A., 
ii, 677. 

estimation of the acidity in 
(Berthelot), a., ii, 677. 
formation of asparagine in 
(Schulee), a., ii, 184, 332, 467. 
presence and amount of copper in 
(Heokel), a., ii_, 331. 
hydrocyanic acid in (Soav'e), A., 
ii, 332. 

oeeurrence of organic iron com- 
pouiKls ill (SirzuKi), A., ii, 678. 
formation of proteids in (Zaleski), 
A., ii, 619. 

conditions of the production of 
proteids in (Mayer), A., ii, 526. 
prodiietioii of proteids in, in absence 
of light (Iwanoff; Schulze), 
A., ii, 184. 

influence of carbohydrates on the 
production of proteids in 
(Schulze), A., ii, 333. 
reproduction of proteids in, from the 
products of their decomposition 
(Schulze), A,, ii, 184. 
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AauroiTLTUPuAL Chemistry: Plants: — 

Plants, genesis of terpenoid com- 
poiinds in (Charabot), A., ii, 34. 
role of tlie ehloropliyllic function in 
tlic genesis of terpenic eon- 
stitueiits in (Chahabot), A., 
ii, 183. 

ijinc in (FiucUve), A., ii, 34 ; 

(Laband), A., ii, 467. 
action of li3uirogen cyanide on 
(Johnson), A., ii, 334. 
action of ether on (Fischer), A., 
ii, 335. 

etiolated, dcYelopment of, after 
exposure to light (Ricome), A., 
ii, 1-20. 

Plants : — 

Ash, loss of sulpliur in preparing 
(Fi-iAPs), A., ii, 421. 

Buds, chemical changes during the 
evolution of (AndrA), A., ii, 120. 

Cell walls, fixation of metals by 
(Detaux), a., ii, 571. 

Chlorophyll (Nenoki and Marou- 
LEWSKi), A., i, 554. 
use of photobacteria to show the 
functioning of (BEYEiHNCK), A., 
ii, 523. 

yellow colouring matters accom- 
panying, and their spectroscopic 
relations (Sghitnck), A., i, 734. 

Chlorophyllous assimilation \yithoiit 
living organisms (Feiedel), A., 
ii, 411. 

influence of pressure on (Fiiiedel), 
A., ii, 267. 

leaves, green, aldehyde in (Reinke 
and Braunmullee), A.,ii, 332. 
nitrogenous constituents of 
(Winterstein), a,, ii, 619. 
winter, carbohydrate metabolism in 
(Czapeiv), a., ii, 571. 

Pollen of sugar beet, chemical com- 
position of (Stift), a., ii, 412. 

Boot nodules, elFect of inoculating 
material on the production of 
(Nobbe and Hiltner), A., ii, 187. 

Boots, investigation on (Muller- 
Thuugau), a., ii, 525. 

Sap of the vanilla plant from the 
Congo (liERKRT), A., ii, 34. 

Seedlings, exosmosis of diastase by 
(Laurent), A., ii, 69. 

Seeds, cpiiescent, respiration of 
(Kolkwitz), a., ii, 570. 
production of alcohol during the 
intramolecular respiration of, in 
W'ater (G'odlewski and Polze- 
Niusz), A., ii, 618. 
microchemical examination of 
aleiiroiie-grains of (Tsohiroh and 
Kritzler), a., ii, 33. 


Agricultural Chemistry : Plants : — 

Seeds, diffusion of enzymes in 
(Litmta), a., ii, 33. 
germinated, proteolytic ferment in 
(Butkewitsoh), a., ii, 1S2, 466. 
non 'germinating, ])reseiice of 
seminase in (Bouiiquelot and 
HErissey), a., ii, 69. 
behaviour of the pentosans of, 
during germination (Schone and 
Tollens), a., ii, 267. 
proteids of (Bokorny), A., ii, 415. 

Bespiration of quiescoiit seeds (Kolk- 
wiTz), A. , ii, 570. 
inti lienee of aiuestlietius on (Mor- 
kowin), a., ii, 331. 

Plant growth, toxic action of varions 
metallic .salts on (Deheratn and 
Demoussy), a., ii, 266,* (Coupin), 
A., ii, 33 d. 

toxic action of ammonium, potass- 
ium and sodium compounds on 
(Coepin), a., ii, 122. 
action of potassium salts on 
(Coupin), A., ii, 525. 
damage done to, by mercury 
(D avert), a., ii, 269 ; (Coupin), 
A., ii, 335. 

toxic value of mercuric chloride and 
its double salts in (Clark), A,, 
ii, 526. 

Germination, r6le of oxygen in (Maze), 
A„ ii, 33. 

evolution of phosphorus and sulphur 
during the commencement of 
(Andre), A., ii, 525. 
in distilled water (DehErain and 
Demous.sy), A., ii, 266. 
of seeds as aifected l>y certain chemi- 
cal inaimres (Hicks), A., ii, 330. 
of seedss, chemical changes in the 
(Shuloff), a., ii, 330." 
effect of copper sulphate on (Dehe- 
RAiN and Demoussy), A., ii, 260 ; 
(Coupin), A., ii, 335 ; (Demoussy), 
A., ii, 570. 

action of formaldehyde on (WiN- 
dwoh), a., ii, 466. 
influence of tem}terature on the 
energy of the dueomjio.sition of 
proteid in (Prianisuhnikoff), 
A., ii, 120. 

Plants ; — 

Apples, chemical changes in, dnring 
ripening (Otto), A., ii, 67S. 

Barley^ cultivation of (PxVgnoitl), A., 
ii, 123. 

pot experiments on (Yoelcker), A. , 
ii, 270. 

manuring experiments witli organic 
nitrogen compounds on (Thom- 
son), A., ii, 620. 
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AaiiicuLTUT’vAL Chemistry: Plants: — 

Barley, influence of potassium salts on 
the (lovelopinent of (STOKLASAand 
Pttra), a., ii, 621. 
iuliuence of niunure and tlie amount 
of water in the soil on the growth 
and composition of (v. Seelhoiist 
and Georgs), A., ii, 274. 
hrewing, production of, with low 
percentage of nitrogen on light 
soils (HiiMY), A., ii, 186. 
Norwegian, analyses of CWEiiiCNS- 
kiold), a., ii, 336. 

Beetroot (sugar), iiutiition of (Stok- 
lasa), a., ii, 528. 
in alkali soil (Myers), A., ii, 468. 
manuring exporiiuents on, with 
]iotassium salts (Scfiulze), A., 
ii, 621. 

metliods of analysis. See Main 
Index. 

Buckwheat, gaseous exchanges between 
the atmosphere and (Schlcesing), 
A., ii, 31. 

chlorine requirements of (Mayer), 
A., ii, 416. 

Caroh {Gamtoiiia SiUqita\ composition 
of (Dug AST), A., ii, 683. 

Carrots, BacUlm carof ovaries the cause 
of the rotting of (Jones), A., 
ii, 264. 

Clover, influence of the amount of 
water in the soil, and tlie manure, 
on the yield and composition of 
(v. Seelhoust, Georgs, and Fah- 
RENHOLTZ), A., h, 682. 

Cocoanut, composition of the, during 
germination (Kirkwood and Gies), 
A., ii, 267. 

Golchicum, tdiysiological significance 
of colchicine in different (Albo), A., 
ii, 679. 

Conifer seeds, composition of some 
(Schulze), A., ii, 467. 

Crops, action of sodium hromide and 
iodide, and lithium chloride on 
(Voelcker), a., ii, 269. 

dorse, cultivation of (Girard), A., 
ii, 187 ; (GuihuN), A., ii, 271. 
utilisation of (Girard), A., ii, 187. 
as food for sheep (Girard), A., 
h, 187 ; (Toelcker), A., 
ii, 271. 

Grasses, composition of, from different 
meadows (Emmerling, Weber, 
BAGHhR, and Hilbert), A., 
ii, 186, 

Hay, examination of, to ascertain the 
changes in the amounts of food 
constitui'iits, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, caused by different maniu’ing 
(Schulze), A., li, 682. 


Agricultural Chemistry : Plants 

Ilihisms emohmkts, composition of the 
fruit of (Zega), a., ii, 70. 

Hops, autumnal return of substancos 
in (b’lLUWTinTi), A., ii, 185. 
hitter principles of (BAhTii), A.j 

i, 40. 

manurial experiments on (Bemy), 
A., ii, 35 ; (Barth), A., ii, 72. 

Ivy as a calcareous plant (v. Klenze), 
A., ii, 185. 

leguminossB, cultivation of (Mal- 
peaux), a., ii, 270. 
effect of inoculating material on the 
yield of (Nobbe and Hiltner), 
a., ii, 187. 

Lime trees, constituents of the hark 
of (Brauticam), a., i, 93, 

Lupinus albus, migration of nitro- 
genous and ternary substances in 
(ANDRit), A., ii, 4.13. 
nitrogenous constituents of the seeds 
and seedlings of (Wassilieef), 
A., ii, 185. 

Maize, assimilation in (v. Sigmond), 
A., ii, 70. 

Mangehwurzels, chemical study of 
(Gerbidon), a., ii, 337. 
experiments with English, French, 
and German (Wohltmann), A., 

ii, 573, 

Merendera, physiological significance 
of colchicine in different (Albo), 
A., ii, 679. 

Nasturtiums, gaseous exchanges 
between the atmosphere and (ScHLOii- 
sing), a., ii, 31. 

Oats, variation in the amount of nutri- 
tive substances in (Atterberg), 
A., ii, 573. 

alinit experiments with (Schulze), 
A., ii, 527. 

manuring experiments witli, organic 
nitrogen compounds on (Thom- 
son), A., ii, 620. 

Olives, cultivation and composition of 
(Bracci), a., ii, 35. 

Peas, nitrogen in (Johannsen), A., 
ii, 35. 

Pine trees, injury to, by smoke 
(Sorauer and Ramann), A., 
ii, 36. 

Potato ash, effect of water ami manure 
on the composition of (v. Dahzew- 
ski), a., ii, 72. 

Potatoes, formation of solanino in, by 
Bacteria (Weil), A.^ ii, 26(5. 
green man ure experiments on (Clau- 
sen), A., ii, 72. 

Eye grain, composition of, at ■ differ- 
ent stages of ripeness (Nedoku- 
chaeff), a., ii, 331. 
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AgTU»)ULTITRAL Ch EMI^TllY : PLA^^TB : — 

Rye grass, Italian, iiifiiieiKMi of tlie 
aiiK-mnt of water in tlie soil, and tlie 
Tiiannre, on the yitdd ainl com- 
})osition of (v. Seelhoilst, OEOiias, 
and Fahhenholtz), A., ii, 682. 

Serradella, inanurial ex|)erinieiits with 
calcium carbonate on (Schulze), A., 
ii, 528. 

Sinapis alhct^ migration of nitrogenous 
and ternary substances in (Anbeii:), 
A., ii, 413. 

Sunflower plant (Wiley), A., ii, 336. 

Swedes, estimation of sugar in (Col- 
lins), A., ii, 583. 

Tea plant, amount of theine in differ- 
ent })arts of the (Suzuki), A., ii, 679. 

Tobacco plant, assimilation in the 
(v. SiGMOND), A., ii, 70. 

Trap(b natan.s, composition of (Zega 
and Knez-MilojkoviiI:), A., ii, 269. 

Vanilla plant from the Congo, sap of 
(HitBERT), A., ii, 34. 

Vegetable life, physiological function 
of enzymes in (Soave), A., ii, 267. 

Vegetables, composition and nutritive 
value, of (B-ALLANd), A., ii, 572. 
(quantity of pentosans in (Witt- 
mann), a., ii, 414. 

Vine culture (Olive iii andEOiMAxo), 
A., ii, 527. 

Vine leaves-, solujble constituents of 
(Bottingeu), A-, ii, 269. 

Voandzeia suhterranea, composition of 
(Balland), a., ii, 415. 

Water chestnut, composition of 
(Zeca and KNEZ-MiLoaKOViit), A., 
ii, 269. 

Wheat, cultivation of (Giglioli ; 
OLivERiand Romano), A.,ii, 527. 
pot experiments on (Voelcker), A., 
ii, 270. 

variation in the amounts of gluten in 
(Vignon and CouTOUEiEii), A., 
ii, 335. 

Wheat grain, relation between the 
weight and the percentage of nitrogen 
in (JoHANNSEN and Weis), A. , ii, 72. 

Soils. 

Soil-sampling, method of (Eazajid), 
A.,ii, 282. 

Soils, chemical examination of (Beii- 
ju), A., ii, 193. 

humidity of, and denitriffcatiou 
(Giustiniani), a., ii, 569. 
albumin-forming bacteria in (Geii- 
LAGH and Vogel), A., ii, 675. 
calcium compounds in (Meyee), A., 
ii, 273, 

hydrolysis and decomposition of fats 
and fatty acids in the (Eubnee), 
A., ii, 273. 


Agetgultiteal CHEMrsTEY : Soils : — 
Soils, movement of water and solutions 
of salts in (Kua wkow), A,, ii, 73. 
mannrial re(|uiroments of typical 
(Geillaoh), a , ii, 417. 
testing of, as riigards tlieir mannrial 
requirements (Schulze), A., 
ii, 681. 

arable, absorption of calcium phos- 
phate hy (Dumont), A., ii, 274. 
alkali, of the Yellowstone Valley 
(Whitney and Means), A., 
ii,- 73. 

banana, of Jamaica (Cousins), A., 
ii, 681. 

calcareous, valuation of materials 
for improving (Immendoeee), A., 
ii, 130. 

cultivatei], soluble salts of (King 
and Jeffrey) A., ii, 338. 
mineral, free humic acids in 
(Immendorff), a., ii, 620. 
from German East Africa, analysis 
of (Stutzer), a., ii, 283. 
Groningen, eifect of manures on (be 
Yeies), a., ii, 684. 
frofn j\Ia(lagascar, agricultural value 
of (MtiNTz and Eousseaux), 
A., ii, 273. 

condition of aluminium in(ScHLCES- 
ING), A., ii, 471. 

from the sea-bed of the Eed Sea 
(Natteeer), a., ii, 173. 
of the Province Eheinhessen in the 
Eheingau and Taiimis ( Luebecke) , 
A., ii, 417. 

of the ex])erimental field of the 
Eoyal University of Bremen at 
Eosenthal (v. Eitmkee and Hoff- 
mann), A., ii, 418. 
wheat, of Broadbalk, Eothamsted, 
chemical study of the phosphoric 
acid and potash contents of the 
(Dyer), A., ii, 339. 
methods of analysis. See Main 
Index. 

Humus, ahsor]>tiou of calcium phos- 
phate hy (Dumont), A., ii, 274. 
methods of analysis. Bee J^Iain 
Index. 

Peat, constituents of (Petermann), 
A., ii, 36. 

Hx'nuFio ATioN, Ni'I’rogen, and 

Nitrogenous Compounds : — 

Nitrification and dimitrification 
(Bebdies), a., ii, 569. 
rate of, of some lertiiisers ("Withers), 
a., ii, 523. 

of humus (Eimbagh), A., ii, 37. 

Nitrates, cause and importance of 
decomposition of, in soil (Kruger 
and Schneibewinb), A., ii, 470. 
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AGEicnt;i’U.K,AL Chemimiely : Soils;— 

■ Nitrates, reduo fcioii of, in presence of 
farmyard manure (Stueet), A., 
i\,m. ; 

Nitrogen., free atrnosplieric, assimila- 
tion of, by Myeelia (Hiltnku), 
A., ii, 32. 

and pbospliorio acid, assimilation 
of, at three periods of growth 
(Bielek and As(j), A., ii, 682. 
in horn-meal, value of, as eom})ared 
with nitric nitrogen (Geui.ach), 
A., ii, 574- 

in soil, oticct of various caviionmieons 
compounds on the amount of 
(CtERLach), a., ii, 574. 

Myeelia, assimilation of iVt.'o atmo- 
.spheric nitrogen bv (HiLTKEit), A., 
ii, 32. 

Denitrification, processtis of (Lem m eii- 
MANK), A., ii, 524 ; (Beddies), 
A., ii, 569. 

in soil (AMPOiiA and ULinANi), A., 
ii, 524. 

effect of moisture oil (Giustiniani), 
A,, ii, 569. 

of farmyard manure (Pfeiffeii and 
Lkmmeumann), a., ii, 37. 

Denitrifying organisms and their 
action in the soil (Krenz and 
Geulach), a., ii, 410, 
behaviour of, in culture solutions 
(Stutzer), a., ii, 264. 

Water. 

Drainage water and salt swamps of 
the Odessa irrigation fields (Seri- 
wan off), A., li, 530. 

Lysirneter experiments in 1899 
(Hanamann), a., ii, 276. 

AIanureb and Manuiukg Experi- 
ments : — 

Manures, economy in the application 
of (PoMORSKi), A., ii, 123. 
artificial, effect of, on humus (de 
Vries), A., ii, 684. 
effect of, on the germination of 
seeds (Hicks), A., ii, 330. 
methods of analysis. See Main Index, 

Aiinit, inoculation of tlie soil with 
(AIalpeaitx), a., ii, 417. 

Auunonium sulphate, niaiiiiiial experi- 
ments with (Kraus), A., ii, 340. 

Bone meal, manurial effect of (Dafert 
and ItEmiAiR; Dafert; Kell- 
ner and Buttoher), A., ii, 275. 
methods of analysis. See Main 
Index. 

Calcium carbonate as a manure 
(Schulze), A., ii, 528. 

Calcium phosphate, absorption of, by 
arable soil and hiiinu.s (Dumont), 
A., ii, 274. 


Aoatou i/nniALC HEM ls'I’Ry : AT an uiim 
Cow urine and dung, losses of nitrogen 
in fresh, kept in thin layers, alone, 
and with straw (Ku.enz luid Ger- 
laoh), A., ii, 418, 

Barmyard manure, preseiwation of 
( Wagner), A., ii, 530. 
action and deni trili cation of (Pfeif- 
fer and Lemmerm ann), A. , ii, 37. 
fermentation of nitrogenous sub- 
stances in (DehErain and 

Dupont), A., ii, 684. 

0reen manure (Engelhardt), A., 
ii, 276. 

Guano from Erythruia (Ampola), A., 
ii, 341. 

“v. Krottnaurer’s patent manure,” 
manurial value of (Bottcher), A., 
ii, 471. 

“Leipzig poudrette,” manurial value 
of ( Bottcher), A., ii, 471. 

Locusts as manure (Hunckel 
d’Herculals), a., ii, 342. 

“Martellin” as a manure (Wohlt- 
mann), a., ii, 573. 

Nitrogenous manures, experiments 
with (ScifuLZF.), A,, ii, 620. 

Nitrogenous materials as manures 
(VooRHEEs), A., ii, 341. 

Phosphate, Algerian, manuring experi- 
ments with (Dafert), A., ii, 620. 

Phosphoric acid, elfect of different 
forms of (Dafert and Reitmair), 
A., ii, 275. 

in soils (ScnLOSSiNG), A., ii, 470. 
in bone meal, the citric acid solu- 
bility of (Methner), A., ii, 278. 
from various sources, box experi- 
ments with (Merrill)j A., ii, 341, 

Potassium nitrate, effectiveness of, 
as compared with a combination of 
potassium chloride and sodium 
nitrate (Wheeler and Tillin' o- 
hast), A., ii, 340. 

Potassium salts, manurial experiments 
with (Schulze), A., ii, 621, 
influence of, on the develo[iment of 
barley (Stoklas A and Pitra), 
A., ii, 621. 

Slag, basic. See ]\raio Index. 

Sodium nitrate, use of, containing 
perchlorate (Voelcker), A., 
ii, 270. 

free iodine in (Dafert and Halla), 
A., ii, 621. 

manurial experiments with (Kraus), 
A., ii, 340. 

Stable manure, u.se of pepsin solution 
for investigating (Pfeiffer and 
Lemmermann), a., ii, 189. 
albumin-forming bacteria in (Ger- 
LACHand Vogel), A., ii, 675. 
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Ag-ricultural Chemistry: Manures 
Superpliospliate, basic, its prepara- 
tion and use as a manure (Hughes), 
A.,ii, 471. 

Maauring experiments (Sebelien), 
A., ii, 46l 

in 1899 _(Hanamann), A., ii, 528. 
on cultivated plants (Godlewski), 
A., ii, 573. 

at Jersitz-Posen in 1898-1899 and 
1899-1900 (Gerlach), A., ii, 416. 
witli excrement (Kreyz and Ger- 
lacit), a., ii, 621. 

Air. See Atrnosplieric air. 

Akee, oil of (GAiisED), A., ii, 136. 

Alanine, derivatives of (Fischer), A., 
i, 192 ; (Fischer and Four.neau), 
A., i, 675. 

wAlantolactone and its liyciroclilo rides 
and nitro-derivative, and nsvAlantoiic 
acid and its salts, etbyl ester, amide 
and acetyl derivative (Sprinz), A., 
i,^325, 387. 

Albite from Amelia, Virginia (Frben 
and Ceipek), A., ii, 169. 
in green schist from Piedmont (Preis- 
werk), a., ii, 560. 

from the Tatra mountains (Goraz- 
Bowsici), A., ii, 170. 

Albumen of the seeds of Plmiiix cmmrlcn- 
sis, composition of, and the chemical 
changes accompanying their germin- 
ation (Boubquelot and HiSrissey), 
A., ii, 619. 

Albumn, decomposition of (Dennstedt), 

oxidation of (Schulz), A., i, 780. 
products of the digestion of (Frankel 
and Langstein), A., i, 575. 
formation of acetone from (Blumen- 
THAL and Keitberg), A., i, 43.3. 
transformation oi^ into globulin 
(Starke), A., i, 242. 
formation of an isatin derivative from 
(Gnezda), a., i, 780. 
methyl mercaptan from (Nengki), A., 
i, 242. 

peptones from (Paal), A., i, 623. 
precipitation of, in urine, hy clarifying 
agents (GRiiTZNER), A., ii, 295. 
detection of, in urine Praum: Roch), 
A., ii, 710. 

Albumin, egg-, hydrolysis of (Fischer), 
A., i, 745. 

coagulation of (GuArin), A., ii, 211. 
crystallised, glucosamine from (Lang- 
STEiN), A., i, 108. 

formation of urea by the oxidation of, 
with ammonium persulphate (Hu- 
gounenq), a., i, 491. 

Albumins in di'opsical pus (Malm^sjao), 
a., ii, 566. ^ 


Albumins, albumoses, peptones, and 
syntonins of muscular tissue, differ- 
entiation between (BiLTfm.YST), A., 
ii, 632. 

Albuminoids. See Proteids. 

Albuminuria, physiological relations of 
intermittent (Charrin), A., ii, ISl. 

Albumose, an, in urine (Milroy), A., 
ii, 68. 

Albumoses, chemistry of (Hayashi), A., 
i, 354. 

albumins, peptones, and syntonins 
of muscular tissue, differentiation 
bedweeu (Bilteryst), A., ii, 632. 
Beuteroalbumose and Heteroalbu- 
mose, hexou bases in (Ha.slam), A., 
i, 492. 

Alcapton urine, beiizoylation of (Orton 
and Garrob), A., ii, 614. 

Alcohol. See Etbyl alcoliol. 

Alcohol, reduction of 

methyl aeetylacetone (Zelin.sky and 
Zelikoef),' a., i, 657. 

CgHijPy? audits diacetyl derivative, from 
the reduction of the aidol, CgH2402 
(PnATTENSTEINKR), A., i, 255. 
C10H24O2, and ite diacetyi derivative, 
from the reduction of the aided, 
C20H22O.2 (Hackhofer), a., i, 278. 
CioH220g, and its ji^uta-acetyl deriv- 
ative, from propyldiallylcarbinol 
(Mauko), a., i, 251. 

Cjitl 5 g 02 , from tbe action of zinc dust 
and acetic acid on carbofenchonone 
(Wallace and v. Westphalen), 
A., i, 332. 

C11H22O, from ethyl malonate and 
magnesium ethiodxde (Valeur), A., 
i, 317. 

CJ 3 H. 23 O, from the hydrolysis of the 
wax (Greshoff and Sack), 

A., i, 445. 

from amyrol (v. Soden and 
k(>.JAHN), A., i,* 159. 

Alcohol bases (Henry), A., i, 16, 68 ; 
(Strauss), A., i, 17 ; (Matthes), A., 
i, 259, 513. 

Alcohols, synthesis of, by means of 
orgauo-magnesiuin c(ympounds (Bfi- 
HAL), A., i, 246 ; (Masson), A., 
i, 249 ; (Grignard), A., i, 250, 263, 
393, 679; (Tissier and Grignard), 
A., i, 316, 440 ; (Valeur), A., 
i, 317. 

new method for the synthesis of 
(Guerbet), a., i, 182, 307. 
action of, on acetals of moiiohydric 
alcohols (DelEpine), A., i, 365. 
influence of light on the interaction 
of, with aldehydes and ketones 
(OiAMiGiAN and Silher), A., 
i, 329. 
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Alooliols, action of, on cliloral (Gabutti), 
A., i, 367. 

action of, on cobalt and iron Halts 
■ (Ditz), a., li, 222. 
action of nitric acid on(KoNowALOFii‘), 
A., i, 249. 

action of, on the arterial blood stream 
{Bbchnee, Fuchs, and Megele), 
A., ii, 562. 

etherification of, by inorganic salts 
(Ojddo), a., i, 495. 

chlorocarbonates of (Faebrnfaerikek 
YOEM. F. Bayee & Co.), A., i, 662, 
603, 697. 

coin pounds of, Y’itli complex acids 
(v. Baeyee and Yilligbr), A., 
i, 659. 

AJcohols, aromatic, synthesis of, by 
means of formaldehyde (Stuermee 
and Behh), a., i, 726. 

Alcohols, fatty, and calcium carbide 
(Lefebviie), a., i, 441. 
compounds of, with aluminium chlor- 
ide (Perkier and Pouget), A., 
i, 442. 

Alcohols, primary, synthesis of(MouRBU 
and Deshots), A., i, 442. 
oxidation of, by contact-action (Thil- 
LAT), A., i, 441. 

Alcohols, secondary, action of nitric acid 
on (PoxEio), A., i, 577. 
carbamates of (Faebenfabrikek 
VO KM, F. Bayer & Co.), A., 
i, 662, 663. 

Alcohols, secondary and tertiary, oxid- 
ation of, by eoiitact-aetion (Tkillat), 
A., i, 496. 

Alcohols, tertiary cyclic, synthesis by 
means of magnesium alkyl haloids 
(Zelinsky), A., i, 660. 

Alcohols and Phenols. See also : — 
Acetophenonepinacone. 
6-Acetylamino-2-iiaphthol. 
2-Acetylammopiienol, 

Acetyicarbinol. 

4-Aeetyleateeliol. 

Acetylmethylcarbinol. 

Acetyimethylen echloruhydrin. 

4-AcetylpyrogalloL 

m-Alkylaininophenols. 

Ally! alcohol. 

Ally 1 phenols. 

Amyl alcohols, 

Amyrol, 

A nhydro-p-ethoxyaminobenzyl alcohol, 

Apiosedextrosephloroglucinol. 

Benzaurin. 

Benzeneazo-o-bromo-j3-cresoL 
Benzeneazo-p- cresol. 
Beiizeneazo-3-naphthol. 
Beu2eiie-4-iizoresorcmoi- 
Benzliydrols. 


Alcohols and Phenols. See ; — 
Benzopiuactme. 

1 *.1-Benzupy vanois. 

S~Benzoyl-a;8-but!inedioL 

Benzoylci’csols. 

Benzyl alcohol. 

Benzylcarhinol. 

Benzylcarvacrol. 

Beuzyl-?n-eresol. 

Benzyldiinethylcarbiiiol. 

m-Benzyletliylaininophenol. 

Benzylideiieamylamliie-i8-naphthol. 

BenzylideneauihiaphthoLs. 

Benzylideiicbeiizylamine-jS-naphthol. 

Benzylidenc-;6-naphthoL 

Benzylidene-^-naplithylamme-jS- 

ne]>htliol. 

Benzylideneplienylhydrazineiiaph- 

thols. 

Betitol. 

aS-Butauediol {tetramcthylme glycol). 
Butanol. 

Butyl alcohols. 
is'oButylene-chl orohy drins. 

Butylene glycol. 

Oampherol 

Carvacrol. 

Catechol, 

Z6‘oChavibetol. 

a-Chlorohydrin. 

Ccerulein. 

Crespls. - " - 

DehydrothymoL 

Diacetyl-o-aminophenol. 

DiMoamylcarbinol. 

Dianisyldisazo-a-naphthol, 

Dmobu tylcarbi n oL 
Diethylaraylearbinol. 
Diethylisobutylcarbinol. 
Diethyloctylcarbinoi, 
j8-Diheptyf alcohol. 
Dihydroxyanhydro-2 : 4- dimethyl-1 : 4 - 
benzopyranois. 

2:8-Dihy(iroxy“3 :7 -dinicthylacridiiie. 
ay- Di}iydroxy-/8 8-dimcthyipropane. 
2:2'-Dihydroxydipheiiyl, 

D ihy droxy fiiioresceiu . 

l:5-Dihydroxy~3-methoxyxylene. 

2:3-Di]i3^droxyq/6‘A/pentaue. 

, Dihydroxypentanthrene. 
Dihydroxy-2-phenylanhydro-4- 
metliyl-1 :4-benzopyranoIs. 

2 : 6 -D ihydroxypyridine. 
2:4-Dibydroxyquinoline. 

4:4' - Dihydroxy tetraphe ny Imeth ane . 
Dihydroxy triph enylmethanc. 
2;5-Dihydroxy-l ; 3-xylene. 
Diraethylallyicarbinol. 
4-DimethylaminO(;y6’/oheptaiiol. 
Dimethylamylcarbiuol. 
DimethylAY/amyloarbinol. 
^f-Dimethyl-jS-decene-^-oL 
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Alcohols and Phenols. See : — 
DimetliyliitliylearbiiioL 
1:3- Diinetliy d lexj in ol -3. 

liiio e tl 1 y i hexyl earbiuol . 

2 :4- Dimetby]iimno-;//-<|iiinol. 
i3z3- D hnethy lol- 7 -pentan ol. 
aa-Dimetliylolpropaldcbyde. 
Dimethyk'ycZopropylcarbinol. 
liS-Dimethyl-J-Mopropylcyt^Zo- 
liexanol-S. 

2:4-Dimethyi-i|/-fj[iiiiiol. 
Diiiaphthyreiie alcohol. 
Dinaplithylene glycol. 

Dioetyl alcohol. 

Diosplieiiol. 

l')iX)herioL 

1 :2-Diphenyl-l :2-diliydroxyc?/cfo- 
])entane. 

ae-Dijdienyl-ae-diliydroxypentane. 

Diphenyldisazo-a-iiiiphtliol. 

l:3-Diphenyl-2-methyltrimethyleue 

glycol. 

Erythritols. 

Estvagol. 

Et 1 1 aiioldn'.s*oamyl amine. 
Etliaiioldiwobutylaiuiiie. 

E th (uiol d i p ro j ly 1 amine , 
a-yz-Ethoxyphenyl-jS/B-diinethyl-ay- 
propanediol. 

o-Ethoxyplienylothyl alcohol. 

Ethyl aicohol. 
wt-Ethylamiiiox;>henol. 

Ethylene ethyl alcohol. 

Ethylene glycol. 
y;-Ethylphenol. 

Ethyl-jz-cxuiuol. 

Eugetiol. 

‘isoEugcnol. 

Enpittone-black. 

Eicocerylic alcohol. 

Fluorcnc alcohol, 
l^duoresceni. 

2-Fiirfuxyi/mamylcarl)inuL 

Gailcin. 

Glycerol, 

Glycol, GuJ-h>>02- 
Glycolliminohydi'in. 

Glycols. 

Guaiauol. 

Harmalol. 

Heptyl alcohol. 

Hcptylcne glycol. 

Hcxal lydroxydiph enyl. 
6V/c‘/oHcxancpinacone. 
aj8e-Hexanetiiol. 
ci/doiLeximol, 

7 “ Hydroxy auhydro-2 : 4-dime thyl- 1:4- 
benzo]iyranol. 

Hydroxy azobenzene. 
o-Hydruxybenzeneazo-^X'toluene. 
4-Hydroxybenzyl alcohol. 
Hydroxybenzylideiieiiidene. 


Alcohols and Phenols. See 
Hydro xyeampiheii e. 

H y<l rox yd i met! lyl coiimari ii, 

7 - i'ly <1 roxy-2 ;4-(lipUcnylbenzodi- 
hydropyran. 

7 -H vdroxy-2 : 4- dii >hcnyl- 1 :4- beiizo- 
pyranol. 

;3-14ydroxydiph e nylethan e. 

2-Hydroxy-7-etlioxy-3-(;-hydroxy- 
phenylquinoxaline. 
2-Hydroxylluorene. 

Hy ( Iroxyliydr indime . 
2-Hydroxy-3-o-hydroxyplienjd<[mn- 
oxaline. 

2- Hydroxy-5-methylolbenzaldeliyde. 

1- Hydi'oxy-3-methoxyeai‘bonyl-4- 
aminoxylenol. 

3- Hydroxyinethylpy ridirie . 
7-Hydroxy-2-pheuylanhydrO“4- 

methy I- 1 : 4- benzt ipyraiio 1. 
o-Hydroxypheii yleth}d al cohol. 

5- ;8-Hydroxy-;8-plicuylethyl-2-ethyl- 
pyridine. 

j8-Hydi’oxy-^-])henyl-2-ethylpyridino. 
7 -Hydroxy- 2 - 2 ')lieiiyl- 4 - me tliylbo nzo- 
pyran. 

6- Hydroxy-3-p)heuyl-i|/-2)honanthrol- 
ine. 

6- Hy droxy-2 -^xic oline. 
a-Hydroxy-a-propoxy-i3i3i3-i{r'ichloro- 
ethanes. 

2- Hydroxy-^-J^iiY4>rop)ylpllenylothyl- 
pyridine. 

Hyiiroxyquinol. 

Hydroxyquinolines. 

Hydroxy( 2 uinolphthalein. 

4- Hydroxy -o-quinone. 
Hydroxytetrainothyl piperid incs. 
_}o-Hydroxytriphenylcarbinol. 
ludo^iheiiols. 

Indoxyl. 

Le a CO - e ii^nttone. 
liicareol. 

LimouenoL 

Maltol. 

Mannitul. 

Menthols, 

0- Mcrcuri diph eii ol . 

Mcsityl-j|/-quinol. 

1 -Mcthanal-2-naph tli y lol . 

3- Methoxy-2:d-dimetiiyl2diciitriol. 
Mothylacetylcarbinol. 

Methyl alcohol, 
hletl lyMi'aminocresul . 
Mctliyl-a-aminoethylcarbinoL 
Methylaminophenol. . 
/S-Mctliylanthranol. 

McthylborneoL 

Mothylbntylallylcarbinols. 

4- Mefchyl dapihnetin. 
MethyIdiisoamylcarbinoL 

1- Mctliyl-S-ethylfi/efohoxanol-S. 
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Alcoliols and Piieiiols. See : — 
Metliylfenchyl alcolioL 
MetIjylgraDatonine pinacone. 

J^£etliyliiexene-j3- and -e-olw. 

Methyl! i esy learbinol . 

M ethyl ro pylal I y 1 carbiiiol . 

1- Methyl-3-a- and -iso-propyhyeZo- 
hexanols-1. 

Methyl-aj8-cyc/otrimethylene- 

dapiinetin. 

Methyl-aiS-cyeZotviinethyleiieiunhel- 

liteL'onc. 

4 -j^le thylui abel U t hr* tne. 

' Morpiieiioh 
Myreeueh 

ci-Na]ditlialeiieazo-/>'-cresol. 
a-N apli tlialeiieazoplieiiol . 
a-JSTafdit baleiieazothymol. 
l:4-Nap}ithaqumol-2-tetramethyl- 
(Zmminodipbenylinothano. 
i3-Naphtliol-;8-azopheiiyibenzinuiio- 
azolea. 

Naphthols. 

a-Naphthyldimethylearhinoh 

Naplithylolnaplithyloxynaphtliyl- 

metliane. 

^-Oetinyl alcohol. 

Octyl alcohols. 

Orcinol. 

Papaverinol. 

i3-Pentene-5-ol. 

Phenol. 

Phenols. 

Phenyl&oamylcarbiiioh 
Plienyhsobutylcarbinol. 
Phenyldimethylcarbiiiol. 
Plienyidi-yS-iiaplitliolmethaiie. 
Phenylethyl alcohol. 

2- Phenyl~6 :o-hydi'oxysti] 1 tazole. 
PlienylmethyhillylcarbinoL 
Pheny Ipropa rftyl alcohol . 
Phenylpropylcarhiiiols. 

Picric acid. 

Pinaeone 

PinoresinoL 

Propanol. 

P j’op enylph enols . 

Pro pioiiy icarbinol. 

91- Propyl alcoiibl. 
tsoPropyl alcohol. 
Propjldiallylcarbiuol. 

Propylene glycol. 

Psyllostearyl alcohol. 

Quinitoh 

Quinol. 

Qninols. 

i/z-Qiiinols, 

Kesorciuol. 

Ehododendrol. 

Saloh 

Terpineols. 


Alcohols and Phenols. See : — 

TetramethylcZmminophenyl-anthraiiol 
and -oxanthranoh 
Tetramethyltsnecarbino L 
Tetramethyiene giy^^ol. 

1 ;2-cycZoTetrainethyleiie iiiu] jel lifero rie . 
Tetrapheiiylcyc/opeiit enol . 

Tetrazoloh 

Thymol. 

Thymoc[uinol. 

ToliieneazofZ 2 hroino|di enols. 
Tohieneazo-d-naphthols. 
Tolueneazo-o-nitro phenols. 

To] ne neazo ph en ol s . 
y/-Tola<piinol. 
y^-lVdylsulphoiua'arbiiiol. 
Triacetoiiealkan i ine. 

Triheptyl alcohol. 

1:2:4- Triliydroxy ben ze ne . 
Triliydroxyimiuotriphenaeylainiiie. 
Trihydrox ypon ta u e . 
Trihydroxypentantlirene. 
2:2';2'^-Tnhydroxy-l:l'*.l''-triiiaph- 
thylinetliane. 

Trimethy lenecarbinol . 
Triraethyltviinethy lene gl ycols. 
Trioctyl alcohol. 

Triphenylcarbinoh 

Triphenylsilicol. 

Tropanol. 

Usnetol. 

a-Tinyldiacetoiiealkamine. 

Violein. 

Xylenols, 

Aldazine, CvilDoM.j, from the action 
of hydrazine hydrate on a-inetiiyl- 
j8-ethylacraIdohyde (Demmek), A., 

i, 256. 

Aldehydase, first appearance of, iu the 
niaiuinalian embryo (Jacoby), A., 

ii, 670. 

Aldehyde, IVoin the aldol, 

CVMuO.j (WoGitiNZ), A., i, 254. 
Aldehydes, study of (Fibner), A., i, 376. 
preparation of (Ipatieff), A., i, 248. 
R'CHMe'CHO, j>reparatio,n of (Buu- 
gaitlt), a., i, 383, 392. 
specilic diirereneo between ketones 
and (Oecusneh de Cunikck and 
Skiiyant), a., i, 126. 
acidinietry of (Astuug and Munco), 
A., i, 66. 

condensation of (Lieben), A., i, 449. 
infinonce of light on the interaction of, 
with alcohols (Ciamioian and Sil- 
eer), a., i, 329. 

action of acid chlorides on, in presence 
of zinc chloride (DEscirnh), A., 
i, 504, 644. 

condensation products of, with amines 
(HANmcii and Schwab), A., 
i, 378. 
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Aldehydes, aetioix of, on diamines | 
(ScHOLTZ and jAnoss), A., i, 485. | 

action of barium hydroxide and of 
sodium on (Ledeuer), A._, i, 669. 
condensation of, with barbituric acid 
(Conrad and Reinbach), A., 
i, 410; (Weinsoiienk), A., i, 528. 
action of benzaniidine on (Ktjnckell 
and Bauer), A. , i, 759. 
condensation of, with ethjd cj^'ano- 
acetate (Bertini), A., i, 537. 
action of hydrazobenzenes on (Rassow ; 
Rassow" and Lummerzheim), A., 
i, 777. 

action of, on ^-naphthol (Rogoff), A., 
i, 152 ; (Hewitt and Turner), A., 
i, 207. ^ 

condensation of, with jS-naphthol and 
amines (Brttt), A., i, 81, 611, 753 ; 
(Betti and Sfeuoni), A., i, 81, 778. 
compounds of, with aminophenyl- 
giianidine (Pellizzari and Bic- 
kards), a., i, 769. 

compounds of, with comjdex acids 
(v. Baeyer and A'illiger), A., 
i, 659. 

compomids of, with proteids(SGiT'WARz), 
A., i, 297. 

bisulphite derivatives, new mode of | 
decomposition of (Freundler and * 
Bunel), A., i, 505. 
formation of amides from (Pickard 
and Carter), T., 520 ; P., 1901, 45. 
detection and identification of (Rimini), 
A., i, 450. 

estimation of, voluinetrically (Ripper), 
A., ii, 205. 

Aldehydes of the acetylene series, 33^1- 
theaes of (Moitreu and Delangb), A., 
i, 581. 

Aldehydes, aliphatic, action of diazo- 
benzene on (Bamberger and Muller), 
A., i, 778. 

Aldehydes, aromatic, synthesis of (Re- 
formatsky), a., i, 327. 
condensation of, witli, primar}* aromatic 
amines and tladr sulphonic acids 
( Walter)? A., i, 694. 
substituted, action of 2-metbyl- 
5-eth}dpyridino.. on (Castner), 
a., i, 562 ; (Bach), A., i, 609. 
action of, on 2-picoline (Roth), A., 
i, 165 ; (Backe), A., i, 562. 

Aldehydes. See also : — 

Acetaldehyde. 

Acetoxymethylfurfurai. 

AcetylbroniaL 

Acetylchloral. 

Aldols. 

Amylpropiolaldehyde. 

Benzaldehyde. 

Benzeneazohydroxytolualclehydes. 


Aldehydes. See : — 

Benzeneazoresorcylaldeliyde. 

Benzoxym eth yl furfural, 

Bromah 

isoB 11 tahieh yde . 

^soButaldol. 

Chloral. 

Gimiamaldehyde . 

Citral. 

cycZoCltrals. 

Citronellalclehyde. 

0- Cresol aldehyde. 

Crotonaldehyde. 

Cuminaldehyde. 

Difurfiirylethanedialdehyde. 

Dihydroxydihydrocitronellaklehyde. 

Diraeth3daminobenzalclehyde. 

2:5-Dimetliylbenzaldehyde. 

i8C'Dimethyh^e-octadiene-0-al 

aa- Dim'etliylolpropal dehy de . 
Diosphenol. 

3:4-Dioxymethylenehydratropalde- 

liyde. 

jD-Ethoxy^beuzaldehyde. 

Formaldehyde. 

Furfiiraldehyde. 

Gtycerahleliyde. 

Glymolal dehy de . 

Glyoxal. 

Hepteno-aldehyde. 
Hydrox3mzoaldehydes. 
p- Hydroxyd^enzaldehyde. 
a-H3Hlroxyzsobutalde]iyde. 

0 - Hydrox3^-aa-dimethylpropaldehy do. 
2-Hydroxy-5-methylolbenzaldehyae. 
Hydroxynaphthal dehy des. 
Hydroxytolualdehydes, 

Lemonai. 

Metaformal dehy de (tTioxymMhylenc), 

1 - Metbanal -2-naph thylol . 
,a-Methyl-j8-ethylaeraldehyde. 
Methylfarfural. 

3 - M e t liv 1 octal \ one - 7 -<oI. 

Mcthylvanillin. 

Myrcen3d aldehyde. 

Nonaldehyde. 

Par;dV)rmableli3Glc. 

Propahl(*hyd(L 

Salicylahlehyde. 

Succindialdehyde. 

5*^-Suiphobenzeneazo-2-hydroxy-m- 

tolualdehyde. 

o-Triazobenzaldehyde. 

^-Triazobenzaldehydc. 

2- Triazo-3:5-dimeth3dbenzaIdehyde. 
Tri-2 : 5-diraothylbenzaldebyde. 
Tiioxymethylene. 

?’soValeraldehyde. 

Vanillin. 

Aidehydo-acids, alipbatic -7- and aroma- 
tic -o- (Bistrzycki and Herest), A., 

i, 386. 
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l?-AldeliydoeiBiiamic acid, motliyl ester 
(Ephhaim), a., i, 6SS. 

Aldol [accfaldol) (HALPBiiN), A., i, 255. 
action of plieiiylliydrazine on (Tee- 
ner), A., i, 232. 

from isolaitaldehydc and salicylalde- 
liyde (Herzog and Kilith), A., i, 213. 
CqH^ioOs, and its oxime and diacetate, 
from tile condensation of a-liydroxy- 
bntaldehyde witli acetal dcliyde 
(Roesleii), a., i, 669. 

C*7 Hi 40 o, and its oxime, from tlie con- 
densation of isovaleraldeliyde with 
acetaldehyde (Wogrinz), A., i, 254. 
C7H14O0, and its oxime, from the con- 
densation of isobiitaldeliyde with 
propaldehycle (Kohn), A., i, 255. 
C8H5402, and its oxime, from tlie con- 
densation of isolmtaldeliyde with 
crotonald ehyde (Plattenstkt ner), 
A., i, 254. *■ 

CioHioOo, from the condensation of 
benzaldehyde with propaldehyde 
(Hackhofer), a., i, 277. 

Cj^H-igOg, from o-etho.xylieiizaldehyde 
and isolmtaldeliyde (Herzog and 
Keith), A., i, 21 k 

from the condensation of 
}?-ethoxybenzaldGhyde and isobiit- 
al dehy de ( H ildesheim ee), A. , 
i, 64o. 

Aldols, preparation of (Lieben), A., 
i, 449. 

miAldosime ethers, intramolecnlar re- 
arraiy^^einent of (Wegener), A., 

i, 152. 

Aldoximes, action of alkyl haloids on 
(Dunstan and Goulding), T., 62S ; 

1901, S4. 

aromatic and aliphatic, oxidation of 
(Bamberger and BcFiEin’z), A., 
i, 548, 

o-AIdoximoplienylazo-o-aldoximoanilide 
( Bamberger, and Demicoi), A., i, 892. 

Alectoric acid and acid from it (Hebsk), 
A., i, 149. , ^ . 

Aleurone 'grains, niicr(»chmnieal exam- 
ination. of (Tsgttirgh and Kritzler), 
A., it, 33. 

Alexin, orii^in of the, of blood scrum 
(CteGOR), A., ii, 256. 

AIgse, lower clilorcjpliylloiis, assimilation 
and fixation of nitrogen by (Krgger 
and SCHNEIBE’WINP), A., ii, 411. 

Algodonite from Lake Superior (Koenig), 
A., ii, 109. 

Alimentary canal, cellulose digestion in 
the (MiiLLER), A., ii, 252. 

Alimentary substances, estimation of 
“saccharin” in (Dkpournee), A., 

ii, 588. 

Alinit. See Agricultural CSlieniishy. 


Alkali, free, estimation of, in presence of 
carbonate (Ridenoxhi), A., ii, 691. 

Alkali chlorates and chlorides, solubility 
of (Winterer), A., ii, 96. 
chlorides and nitrates, electrical con- 
ductivity of aqueous solutions of 
(IvOHLRAESCH and Maltba'), a., 
ii, 82. 

ferrates, electrochemical formation of 
(Haber and Pick),- A., ii, 103 ; 
(Pick), A., ii, 554. 

haloids, molecular depression of the 
temperature of inaximiim density of 
aqueous solutions of (de Corpet), A. , 
ii, 493. 

iodates, electrical conductivity of solu- 
tions of, and a formula for calculat- 
ing the conductivity (Kohlradsch), 
A., ii, 221. 

_25r7*iodates, electrolytic preparation of 
(MtiLLEii), A., ii, 380. 
metals, electrolytic preparation of 
(Fischer), A., ii, 96. ' 
infra-red spectra of the (Lehmann), 
A., ii, 142. 

salts, vapour pressure of aqueous 
alcoholic solutions of (Wrewsky), 
A., ii, 56. 

sulphates and harium, simultaneous 
presence of, in mineral waters 
(Carles), A., ii, 506. 
pcrsulphates, ])i‘oj>erties and estimation 
of (Moreau), A., ii, 575. 
thiosulphates, action of potassium 
pernninganate on (Dobbin), A., 
ii, 311. 

Alkaline earth ca,rbnnates, action of 
acids on, in presence of alcohol 
(ValliSe), a,, ii, 239. 
estimation of, in soils (Immenborff), 
A., ii, 130. 

metals, infra-red spectra of the (Leh- 
mann), A,, ii, 142. 

s«alts, vapour ju*essure of aqueous 
alcoholic solutions of (Wrewhkv), 
A., ii, 56. 

Alkalinity ofsolntious containing chlor- 
ates, c]iroTuat(‘S and hy[)och]o]'itcs (v. 
HuBERb A., ii, 27<i. 

Alkalis, reactions of carbon monoxide, 
.and oxygen in la-esmc'c of (pEin'iiE- 
ixrr), A.", ii, 17. 

poisonous ctfccts of solutions ol’ 
(Moore), A., ii, 68. 
of complex function, t.itration of 
(Berth elot), A., ii, 497. 

Alkaloids from angostura bark (HAit'r- 
WICH and Gamper), A., ii, 70. 
occniTcuice of, in Cactaccfc (Heffter), 
A., i, 736 ; (Heyl), A., i, 738. 
from Ofitlm edulM (Beittei!), A., 
ii, 268. 
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Alkaloids of Ghelklmvmm onajiis 
(Schmidt), A., i, 742; (Wiktgex), 
A., i, 743, 

from Mrysimum cmrcuvi (Schlagden- 
HAIJFFEN and Beeb), a,, i, 39. 
of Uschschohia cctUfOTniat (Schmidt), 
A., i, 742 ; (Fischer), A., i, 743. 
of Glaucimn lutetmi (Schmidt), A., 
i, 742 ; (Fischer), A., i, 743. 
of mandragora roots (Thoms and 
"Wentzel), a., i, 405 : (Hesse), A., 
i, 740. 

of the PapavcraceJB (Schmidt), A., 
i, 742. 

of Pegammi ITarmala (Fischer), A., 

i, 405. 

from the fialsam of Picca vulgar k 
(Tschirgh and Biiuking), A., i, 92. 
from the resin-balsam of Pinm Pinaster 
(Tschirch and Bruning), A, , i, 221. 
of JSmigimmrm canadensis (Si.'.hmidt ; 

Fischer), A., i, 742. 
solubility of, in carbon tetrachloride 
(Schindelmeiser), a., i, 287. 
behaviour of acid a(|ueous solutions of, 
towards different solvents, and re- 
sisting power of, to j)utTefaction 
(Proelhs), a., ii, 706. 
vegetable, action of, on certain indi- 
cators (Astrug), a., i, 604. 
action of jj-xyiylone bromide on (Ma- 
NOITKIA.K), A., i, 528. 
aryl thiosulpho nates of {Truger and 
Linde), A. , i, 338. 

nitro-derivatives of, physiological 
action of (Walko), A., ii, 669. 
physiological action of some (Schmie- 
deberg), a., ii, 674. 
analytical chemistry of the (Kippen- 
berger), a., ii, 52, 79. 
miorochcmicai investigation of (Pozzi- 
Escot), a., ii, 432, 485. 
formidinsiilphnvit*. acid as a test for 
(WiRTHLE), A., ii, 303 ; (Fiham), 
A., ii, 630. 

estimation of the amonnt of, in cinchona 
bju'ks (VAN Ke’I'El), a., ii, 362. ^ 
estimafion of, in drugs (Lgudin), A., 

ii, 485. 

estimation of, in urine (GuiiiLEMAurOj 
A., ii, 521. 

Alkaloids. , See also ; — 

Aconitine. 

/^-wAmyleoniine. 

Anhalamine. 

Aiihalonidino. 

Arginine. 

Aspidospermine. 

Atropine. 

3 ' Benzyixanthino . 

Brucine. 

Caifeine. 


Alkaloids. See : — 
Ohelerythriiie. 
Chelidonine. 
Cxnchonidine. 
Cinchonines. 
Cinchotoxine. 

Cocaine. 

^'soGodeine. 

Colchicine. 

Conhydrine. 

Corybulbine. 

Corydaline. 

Cotarnine. 

Creatine. 

Creatinine. 

Cytisine. 

Damascenine. 

Deoxygnanine. 

Deoxy xan thin e. 

2 :6-Diinethylxan thine. 
Eegonine. 

Echinopsine, 

Epiue.plirine. 

/-Ethylconiine. 

3-Etliylxanthine. 

Glaucine. 

Guanino. 

Hnrmaline. 

Hannine. 

Homochelidonine. 

Hydroeinchonine. 

Hydroxyeytisine. 

Hyoscine. 

Hyoscyamine. 

i//-*Hyoscy amine. 

Japaconitine. 

Mandragorine. 

Methi-iwmorpliimethine. 

Mefchylanhalonidine, 

Methylbenzaconine. 

lilethylenedicytisine. 

Methylgranatonine. 

Methybnezcali ne. 

Met 1 lylm o rph olin e . 
Methylquiniue. 

Mel by I xan thin os. 
Mezenline. 

IMmpiiidine. 

iMorphine. 

/.s‘f»J\lorphine. 

Morpholine, 
hi i colei ne. 

FTicotelline. ' 
Fficotimine. 

Kieotine. 

Pectenine, 

Pheiiylmorph olin e. 
3-Phenylxantlii I » c. 
Pilocarpine. 
fsoPiloeaipine. 

Pi loco re i lie. 

Piperine. 
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Alkaloids. Fee : — 

^“Propylcoiiiiiie. 

Protopine. 

Psendaconitine. 

Fyracoiiitiiie. 

Quinine. 

Qiiinotoxiiie. 

Sambncine. 

Sangpinarine. 

Scopolamine. 

Solanine. 

Strychnine. 

Tautocmchonine. 

Thebenidine. 

Tlieobroiniiie. 

Theophylline. 

Tropidine. 

Xanthine. 

Alkyl bromide or iodide, action of, on 
magnesium (Giiignakd), A., i, 26D, 
079 ; (TiSvSier k Geignaed), A., 
i, 440. 

carbonates, preparation of (Faeben- 
FAEEIKEN An.niM. F. BaYEE & Co.), 
A., i, 662; (Ceemisches Fabeik 
VON Heyden), a., i, 696. 
haloids, nitrates, and sulphates, disso- 
ciation of (Nef), a., i, 626. 
haloids, action of, on aldoximes and 
ketoximes (Dtjkstan and Gotild- 
ING), T., 628 ; P., 1901, 84. 
iodides, combination of, with tertiary 
amines (Wedekind), A., i, 639. 
thioe3mnates and lisothiocyanates, 
action of, on thioacetic and thio- 
henzoic acids (Wheelee and 
Meeeiam), A., i, 514. 
in-Alkylaminophenols, preparation of 
(Grimaux), a., i, 269. 

Alkylation of acvlarylamines (Landee), 
T., 690 ; R, 1901, 59. 

Alkyibenzenes, bromination and iodina- 
tion of (Edingee and Ooldbeku), A., 
i, 22, 23. 

jS-Mkylbutenoic acids {^-alhjlmmjl- 
aedie acMs), y-tyuno- (GitaeKvSCHi), 
A. , i, 630. 

Alkylcarbamic acids, esters, preparation 
of (Fa irnENFABKiKEN voEM. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 662, 663. 
Alkyleyanoacetic acids, esters, action 
of, on diazonium chlorides (Faveel), 
A., i, 363. 

Alkyl-tl^-indophenazines (Maecblewski 
and Bueacze'Wski), A., i, 348. 
Alkylmalonic acids, action of, on di- 
azonium chlorides (Fayrel), A., 
i, 621. 

Alkylosddes, sodium, action of, on benzo- 
phenone chloride and on benzjdidene 
chloride (Mackenzie), T., 1206 ; P., 
1901, 150. 


^-Alkyloxybenzylanilines, new method 
of preparing, and their hoinologues 
(Feitscii), a., i, 268. 

Alkylqninazolines, formation of (Gott- 
helf), a., i, 766. 

Alkyls, displacement of, from phenols by 
nitration (Laetee), P., 1901, 183. 

Alkylsnlphonacetic acids, anilides of 
(Geothe), a., i, 79. 

jS-Alkylvinylacetic acids. See /3-Alkyl- 
butenoic acids. 

Allantoin, formation of, from uric acid 
in the body (Swain), A., ii, 610. 
imino-, and its salts (Doebnee and 
Gartnee), a., i, 261. 

Allophanic acid, ethjd ester, formation 
of, from the azoimides of hydroxy- 
acids (CuETirs and Mullee), A., 
i, 779. 

Alloys made in the electric furnace 
(Hamilton and Smith), A., ii, 385. 
thermal and electrical conductivity 
of (Jaegee and Diesselhoest ; 
Rietzsch), a., ii, 84. 
specific heat of (Mazzotto), A., 
ii, 492. 

the specific volume as the determining 
criterion of eliemical combination in 
(Maey), a. , ii, 655. 
density of (van Aubel), A., ii, 453. 
hardness of (Benedicks), A., ii, 374. 
action of ammonia on, at high temper- 
atures (Beilby and Hendeeson), 
T., 1245 ; R, 1901, 190. 

Allyl alcohol, compounds of, with '.mer- 
curic haloids, constitution of (Sand), 
A., i, 458. 

Allyl c^fsiilphide (Blanksma), A., i, 461. 
sulphide, thermochemistry of (Ber- 
thelot), a., ii, 146. 

Allylbenzamide, 2-chloro- (Wheeler. 
and MEPatJAM), A., i, 515. 

Allylmalamides, d-a~ and (Lutz), A., 
i, 10. 

^)-Allyloxyphenyl- carbamide and -thio- 
carbamide {Spiegel and Sabba'I'h), 
A. , i, 534. 

Allylphenols, isonn^ric, colour relictions 
to distinguLsh (Chaj‘xMAn), A., ii, 76. 

Allylphenylcarbamide , /S- cl iloro - 

(Dixon), T., 558; R, 1901, 49. 

Allyl tMocarbimide, jS-chloro-, dction of 
ammonia, aniline, benzylamine, benzjd- 
aniline, phenylhydrazine, piperidine, 
and a- and j!?-toliiidiue on (Dixon), 
T., 554; R, 1901, 49. 

AllyltMohydantoin, chloro- (Dixon), T., 
556; P., 1901, 49. 

Aloes from Natal (TscMiECir and Klave- 
ness), a., i, 399. 

from Uganda (Tschiech and Klave- 
NESS), A., i, 602. 
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Aloin, oxidation of, with potassinm per- 
sulphate and with Caro’s acid (Seel), 
A., i, 92. 

Alpinm colouring matter 

from (Perkin), P., 1901, 87; (Tes- 
TONi), A., i, 92. 

Alplnia oil from Alpinm malaccPMsis 
(van Romburoh), a., i, 219 ; (Schim- 
MEL k Go.), A., i, 394. 

Alpinin (Testoni), A.,’ i, 92. 

Alum, detection of, in wines (LopkEvSTI), 
A., ii, 198. 

Alums, melting points and solubilities 
of (Locke), A., ii, 656. 

Aluminium, supposed alteration of the 
properties of (Spioa), A., ii, 602. 
change in the chemical properties of, 
when in contact with mercury (Le 
Bon)j a., ii, 20. 

heat of rapid eomlrastion of (Bru- 
thelot), a., ii, 888. 
melting point of (HiumouNand Day), 
A., ii, 85. 

mercury couple, use of, as a halogen 
carrier (Cohen and Bakin), T., 
1111; P., 1901, 91. 
reducing properties of (Dutsoin), A., 
ii, 315. 

condition of, in vegetable soils 
(ScHLffiSiNo), A., ii, 471. 

Aluminium alloys with antimony, 
density of (van Aubel), A., ii, 458. 
■with chromium, effect of various com- 
pounds on the periodicity of (OsT- 
walb), a., ii, 24. 

%vith copper, iron, cobalt, nickel, 
manganese, and with platinum 
(Brunck), a., ii, 656. 
with magnesium (Boitboxtari)), A., 
ii, 512, 

with molybdenum (CIxtillet), A., 
ii, 512, 602. 

with tungsten (Gittll13t), A., ii, 388, 

Aluminium ammonio-chlorides (Babb), 
A., ii, 161, 303. 

thermochemistry of (Baxh>), A., 
ii, 224, 308. 

Aluminium brosnide, action of, on acyclic 
hydrocarbons ( Poxjret), A. , i, 305, 
compound of, with bromine and 
carbon disulphide (Plotnikopf), 
A., ii, 316. 

chloride, and iodide, preparation of 
(Giistavson), a., ii, 316. 
and iodide, molecular weight of 
(Kohler), A., ii, 21. 
chloride, catalytic action of (Ritfk), 
A., ii, 500. 

action of, on camphoric anhydride 
(Lees and Perkin), T., 882; P., 
1898, 111 ; 1899, 28; 1900, 18; 
(Perkin mid Yates), T., 1878, 
Lxxx. ii. 
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Aluminium chloride, action of, on 
wulauronolie acid (Lees and 
PEPaciN), T., 358. 

comijonnd of, with acetic chloride, 
and its interaction with benzene 
(Boeseken), a*., i, 474. 
eom]')ounds of, with ammonia 
(Babb), A., ii, 161, 303. 
compounds of, -^dth fatty alcohols 
(Perpher and Pobget), A., 
i, 442. 

hydroxide, solubility of, in ammonium 
salicylate (Wolfr-'), A., ii, 198. 
oxide (aliwima), band spectrum of 
(BmtNDT), A., ii, 367. 
in mineral waters (Parmentier), 
A., ii, 516. 

Aluminium organic compounds, mole- 
cular weight «d‘ (KoiiLFRi), A., ii, 21. 

Aluminium, estimation of : — 

ostimalinn of, in steel (Bpate), A., 
ii, 349. 

Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 

Amblygonite from Montelu'as (Lasne), 
A., ii, 455. 

Amides, true, and the so-called 7so- 
amides (Hantzscii and Voegelbn), 
A., i, 676. 

formation of (Orton), T., 1351; P., 
1901, 200. 

formation of, from aldehydes (Pickard 
and Carter), T., 520; P., 1901, 45. 
substituted, preparation of, from tlie 
corresponding sodamides (Tither- 
LEY), T., 391 ; P., 1901, 29. 

Amidosulphuiic acid, action of, on j)- 
chloroaniline (Paal), A., i, 693. 
action of, on piperidine (PAAii and 
Hbbaleck), a., i, 745. 

Amine hydrochlorides, action of ammonia 
on (Bidet), A., i, 634. 

Amines from the reduction of oximes 
(Konowat.off), a,, i, 281. 
preparation of, from sodamides, by 
nicaiis of potassium allvyl sulphates 
(Titheim.ey), T., 399 ; 1901, 30. 

synthesis of, by the aid of alkyl. 
' salicylates (Tingle), A., i, 200. 
action of aeetylbromo- and acetyl- 
chloro-ammc>-2 :4- diehlorobenzenes 
on (Chattaxvay and Orton), T., 
461; P., 1901, 38. 

action of bases and acids oii salts of 
the (Colson), A., ii, 406. 
condensation ])rodiicts of, with alde- 
hydes (llANTZSGir and SeTiWAP), A., 

i, 878. 

condensation products of, with form- 
aldehyde (Goldschmidt), A,, i, 652, 
condensation of, with liydroxybmizyl 
haloids (Farrenfabrikkn vorm. 
.F. B.wer k Co.), A., 1, 718. 

50 
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Amines, ccmibination of, with lithium 
chloride (Bonnefoi), A., ii, 653. 

aromatic, direct production of, from 
the hydrocarbon (Guaeue), A., 
i, 523. 

new method of preparing, from 
and nitro-compoimds (Sabatiee 
Senderens), a., i, 638. 
electrochemical reduction of nitro- 
compounds to (Elbs and Silbee- 
mann), a., i, 459; (Chilesotti), 
A., i, 587; (Boehrinuee k 
Sonb), a., i, 684, ‘ 
action of, on substituted aminobenzo- 
phenones in presence of sulphuric 
acid (Lemoitlt), A., i, 425. 
compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Tombeck), a., i, 135, 164, 266. 
reaction of, with wood (Co'S'ELLi), 
A., ii, 705, 

I>hosphates of, and the dependence 
of their formation and stability on 
their composition and structure 
(Eaikow and Sohtaebanoiv), A., 
i, 319. 

sulphur derivatives of (Edingee), 
A., i, 166; (Edinger and Ae- 
noib), a., i, 753. 

thiosulyilionic acids of (Claytox 
Aniline Go.), A., i, 694. 
primary, and their sulphonic acids, 
condensation of, with aromatic 
aldehydes CWaltee), A., i, 694. 
action of, on nmeolu-omic and 
miicochlorie acids (Sim ones), 
A., i, 268. 

tertiaiT (IIaeubseiimann), A., 
i, 229, 

fatty, action of hydrogen peroxide on 
(hlAMLGOK and Wolb’fenstein), 
A., i, 673. 

primary, boiling points of the series 
of (Henry), A., i, 128. 
action of nitroso-acylamincs on 
(Anmscii), A., i, 138. 
condensatictn of, with jS-naphthol 
and aldehydes (Betti), A., i, 81, 
611, 753 ; ‘(Betti and Spehoni), 
A., i, 81, 77S. 

jtriu'inry ami sccmnlary, diagnosis of 

{Hinsi:e!;c), a., i, 12S. 

primniy, secondary cud teriinry, action 
ofy-xylylene hroinidf* on (Hanoit- 

kian), a., i, 528, 

secondary, formation of (Dunstan 
and Goitleing), T., 639; P. 1901, 

84 . 

tertiary, limits of comhination in 
(Wederini*), a., i, 639. 
action of a-ciiloroliydrin cm, and 
bases from (Bienenthal), A., 
i, 128. 


Amines. See also : — 
Acetoplienoneaminoplienylguaiudine 
salts. 

w- Acetylamin od im ctl iyl-j;-toluidine. . 
4'Acetylaminodi-plienylamme. 
Acetylenetripb enyl triamine . 
Acetyho-plienylenediamine. 
j^-Alkyloxyhenzylanilines. 

Amylamine. 

Anbydrofornialdehydeaniline. 

Aniline. 

Aniliiiohenzene. 

Anilino-4 : 5 -dimetbylpyriraidine, 
amino-. 

3- Anilinodiphenylfluorindine. 
Anilinoguanidine. 
5-Anilmo-7-metbylnapbthax)ben- 
azonium salts. 

Anilinoc^eZopentene. 

Anilinoyjhenyltbiodiazole. 

Anilinocxjwsafranine. 

o-Anisidine. 

Anisole, ^r?!amino-. 
Anisylanilinourazole. 

10-Anthramine. 

Arylamines. 

Arylhydroxylamin es. 
Benzaldehyde-^-hromo- and -p-cbloro> 
aniline. 

Benzamidine, 

Benzhydiylamine . 

Benzidine. 

Benzoylben zyl amine. 
Benzoyletby^lideneanilinc. 
Benzoyltoluidides, o-ainino-. 

0 - Beuzoyl-vy?,-xylidide, o-ainino-. 

Benzyl amine. 

Benzylauiline. 

Benzylantipyrinc, auiin o- . 
Benzyldibydrowoindole, o-amino-. 
Benzyletby] aniline. 
Benzylbydrindamine. 
jS-Benzylhydroxylamine. 
Benzylideneammophenanthrcne. 
Benzylidenearamophenylguanidine 
salts. 

Benzylideneaniline. 
Benzylideno-p-finisid in 0 . 
Benzylideiiebonzami dine. 
Bonzylidcnebisamino tb iazfdc, 

1 lenzylideuedianiline. 

I lenzyl id eno- 1 -m ctl ylazi in i no - i u 
toluidine. 

Bonzylidono-o-pbeiietiil iiie. 
Benzylidene-p-toluidine. ‘ 
Benzyltoluidines. \ 

Bisdinapbtliaxanthoneamine. \ 
Brassaiuiiie. ' 

Butane, ay-ri^uimiuo- . 

B u tan e, /Sy-h romoai nin o~ . 
d'sec. Butylainine. 

Butylidencdianiiine* 
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Amines. See : — 
woButyramidine. 

Campiiene, 1 -amino-. 
Carbanilinodi-a-naplitliylctliylene- 
diamine. 

Chloralarnin oph eny Iguanidine nitrate. 
Citralaminoplienylgnanidine salts. 
\j/-Cuiiiidme. 

Cytisine, amino-. 

w-Dialkylaminoalkyloxybeiizenes. 

Diamines. 

2 : 6-Dianilino- 4 : 5-dime tliylpyriinid- 
ine, 

3 ; 10- Dianilinodiplienyldiiorindme. 
Dibenzylamine. 

Dibenzyl-ji;-toluidine, 

Dusobiity iami iie. 
Dicarbaniliiiodi-if-eumyletliylene- 
diainiiie. 

Dicarbanilinodiphenyletliyleiie- 

diamine. 

Dicarbanilinoditolylctliylenedi- 

ainines. 

Dicarbanilin odixylyl ethylenediamine. 
Di-i|/-cumylethylenediamine, 
Dibydrowoiiidole, 5-amino-, 
Diliydroxy dietliyb'aoam y lamine . 
Dihydroxy di etbylbutylainines. 
Dihydroxydiethylheptylamine. 
Dihydroxy diethylhexylamine. 
Dihydroxy diethylpropylamin es. 
^-Dihydroxydiphenyi-4:6-t^mitro-l:3- 
phenylenediamine. 
Dimethylaminodyc^oheptane. 
DiinethylaminocycZoheptenes. 
p-Dimethylaminophenylaminobenzyl 
cyanide. 

Dimethylaniline. 

Dimethylaiiiiinephthalein, amino-, 
Dimethyldiazoaminotoluene. 
DimethyldietbyhcZnicliIororhodamine. 
3:7-Dimethyl-5-phenylaciidine, 2:8- 
«!iamino-. 

s-Dimethy]-f)-phenylenediamine. 
2;4-Dimetliylphenyihydroxylamine. 
2:4-Dimethylpyridine, 6-amino-. 

4:5- Dimethylpyrimidine, amino-. 
Dimethylthujylamine. 
Dimethyl-wi-toluidine-p-anlsole. 
Dimethyltoluidines. 
Di-a-naphthylethylonediamiiie. 
2:6-Dioxy-l:3~dimethydpyrimidiiie, 
amino-. 

2 : 6- Dioxy-3 -metliylpyrimidine, 
amino-. 

2: 5-Dioxy-3-phenylpnrine, 7 -amino-. 
Dij)henylamine. 

Dip>henylamine, aniiiio-. 
3:3'-Diphenylbenzidine. 
aj8-Diphenyi-7-be.nzylhydroxyamidiae. 
aS-Diphenyl-a7-butadic‘ne, di-p- 
amino-. 


Amines. See : — 
Diphenylethylenediaminc. 
Diphenylformoguanaraiiie. 
s-Diphen5d-y>-nitrobenzenylamidine. 
Diphenyl-y?-phenylenediaraine. 
Diplienylpiperidylethenylamidine. 
l:4-Dix)henyl-5-thio-l:2:4-triazolone- 
hydrothiamine. 
Diphenyl-m-tolnidme. 

1 : 4-Diphenyl-l : 2 : 4- triazolon ethio - 
aminobenzene. 

Dipbenyl-o-xylylenemethylenedi- 

amine. 

Dipropylamine. 

5 : 9-Di-p-toliudino-7-p- tolylnaphtha- 
phenazoniiim chloride. 

Ditolylethy] enediamines. 
Ditolylforxnognanamines. 

D i-^- tolylsnl phonohy d roxy lami n e. 
Di-^?- tolyls III } ihonoin etliyl amine , 
Di-7;-tolyl-o-xylylenediamiiie. 
Di-p-tolyl-o-xylylenemoth^deiie- 
diamine. 

Di-2 ; 4 : 5-trim e thy Ibe nzylaraine. 
Dixylylethylene/liamine. 

Elaidamine. 

Ethoxalylaeetyl-|?-nitrohenzamidme. 

Ethylaniline. 

/3 -Et hylwc. butyl hydroxyl am in e . 
Ethylenediamine. 
Ethylhydroxyethylamine. 
Ethylideneaminophenylgnanidine 
nitrate. 

Ethylideneaniline. 

Ethylidenebenzylamine. 

, Ethylidenedianiline. 

Ethylidene-o-toluidine. 

1:3:6-Ethylxylidme. 

Flavinduline, amino-. 

Flnorene, 2-amino-. 
Formylhexamethoxydimethylleuc- 
aniiine. 

Furfnrylidcneaminopheiiylgiianidme 

salts. 

G-alactosamine. 

a-Gallonaphthylamine. 

Glucamine. 

Glucosamine, 

G rauatylamine. 

Gnanamiiies. 

A--t^2/cZoHeptone, amino-. 
Heptylidenedianiline. 
Hexahydroxyleucaniline. 
Hexamethyl-4:4k4'^-Zmmiiio-2-hyclr- 
oxytriphenyimethane. 

Hexamethyl - 4:4^‘4"-^;?’^amillophenyl- 
fliiorene. 

Hexamethylenediiimine. 

Hexamethylenetetramine. 

Hexane, aC-diamino-. 

Hydrindamine. 

Hydroxyamidines. 


59—2 
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Amines. See : — 

3-Hydroxy-^-c^-aininop]icnyl-2”et}iyl- 

pyridine. 

2-Hydroxy-3-o>amuio}>lieiiy]<|iimoxal- 

ine. 

c?-Hydroxybenzylideiien,mino 2 )lioiiyl- 

gxxaiiitline. 

o-Hydroxybenzylideiieanilme. 

o-Hydroxjr'beuzylidoiie'beiizamidiiie. 

o~Hydroxyl)enzyIideiie-<3-2)lieiietidine. 

0- Hydroxybenzylidene-o-toluidine. 
Hydroxyetliylisoamylamine. 
Hydroxyetliylbntylammes. 

H ydroxyetby Id izsoamylaiiiine. 

Hydroxyetbyldilsobutylaniine. 

Hydroxyetlxyldi}>ropylainine. 

Hydi’oxyetliylhejdylummo. 

Hydroxyetliylhexylamiiie. 

Hydroxyetliylpro 2 )yIamines. 

Hydroxybexahydrobenzylaniine. 

Hy droxy iiy diiiidene., ammo- . 
Hydroxylamine. 

Hydrox}dainiiio wbu ty mmidine. 
Hydroxymethylliexabydrobenzyl- 
aiiiline. 

Hydroxymefhyl'taopropylhexabydro- 
benzyl-aminos, -aniline, -dimethyl- 
amine, and -diethylamine. 

6 -H y droxy naphthaphenazine, 

5 -amino-. 

6- Hydroxy- 2- jj-nitroidieiiylityrimidine- 

4- earbo-jiMiitrobe u zami< 1 ine. 

p- Hyxlroxy 2 /heii 3 d-?iz.-toly]aniiue, p- 
amino-. 

Hydroxytrimetliylhexaliydrobenzyl- 

aniline. 

Infracampholene, amino-. 

Melamine. 

Mesitylhydroxylamine. 

2-Methoxy-4-metIiylpyrimidme, 

5- amino-. 

Metliylamines, 

Metliylamino«;e?oheptadieno. 

Methylamino^dieriylthiodiazole. 

Me thy 1 / r z'aniino tolueTJ os . 

Methyi anil ine. 

1 I et I lyliiz i mi n odd oro tolnidine . 

1- Slctliylazimiiiotoluene, amino-. 
Mel'liy 1 beiizy lideiioandnophenyl- 

giianidine. 

Metliyleye/obu t an e, w-amin o-. 
J^Ietliyldiliydroxydiothylaraine. 
Metliylethylainine. 
Sletliylhexylenediamine. 
^-]\Ieth3dhydriiHleTie, a-amino-. 

Me tliy Ihy droxy oti ly 1 m i n o. 

1 -MetliyiiiapIithaxVhenazonium, 
amino-. 

jB-Jdetbyl pentane, A5-dIamino-. 
j^Ietliyl'&opropjlamine. 

Met! iy- Iwf )propy 1 hex ally drobeiizyl - 
aniline. 


Amines. See : — 

Metbylz^oproi^yltotraliydrobenzyl- 

dimothylaiuine. 

Methylnsopiioji^dtetiubydrobouzyl- 

aniline. 

7-lViethylpitnno, 5 -amino-. 
4-Methylpyrinud ine, amino- . 

Methyl -jfi-toluidme. 

, Mcthyltolylenediarnines. 
Methyltropaiis. 

Xaphthaphenazine, (^mmino 
a-Hai>htbaqnmone-3-2)henylenedi- 
ainincs, ’ 

a-NaphthaqiiinonetetramGtliybil;l- 
aTninodiplienylmotbanc. 
4-Na2dithol-2-tetrainetby]c^mminodi- 
2 >henylmethane, 1 -amino-. 
Xaphthylainiiies. 
Xaphthylenediammes. 

A-N ajilithylethy lamin o. 

Octane aO-dmmiuo-. 
Octomethylenediaminci. 
Opianylideue-ji-hydroxjnaniline. 
IsoOxyazolonepbeiiylhydrazone, 
amino-. 

2- Oxy -3- Jib enylpniine, amino - . 

1 :2 : 2:5 :5-Pentamethylpyrrolidine, 
3-ammo-. 

Phenanthrene, 9-amiiio-. 
Phenanthrylamin es . 
j(?-Phenetidiiie. 

Pheno-a-aminoheptamethylone. 

Ph enoi la pljL t Ii oxazon o, am i n o - . 

3- Plienyladonine. 
Phenylanilinod'iltluodiazolone. 
Phenylanilin o urazole . 
Phenylauisidinoiirazole. 
Phenylbenzenylthioureaphenyl- 

amidine. 

Phenylbenziminoazoles, amino-. 
Phenylbenzoxazole, l-j?-amino-. 
Plienylbenzylidcne-j7-phenyloiiedi- 
amine. 

A-Phcnyl-y-betizyl-a^-naphthylbydr- 

ox.yamidino. 

Plienyd dibei izy lamin on n tzole. 
Pbenyldiethyiaminourazole. 

1 -Phenyl- 3 ; 4 -dim ethy l^ynazol e, 
amino-. 

Phenylenediamines. 

0- Phenjdcnemetbyldiamine. 

Phenyl gnanidine, am iiio-. 

Phenyl hyd roxy I amine . 
Phenylmethylaininonrazolc. 

1 - Pheny 1 - 3 -in e t h y 1 - -I -e th y l}>y razol e, 
arnino-. 

rhenylnaphthaidienazoninm saltw, 
amino-. 

Phenylofmitronajbthylamine. 

A"Phenyl-a-w/,-nitrophenyl- 7 -},i(:mzyl- 

hydroxyaini<line, 

O-Phenylphenanthrolines, amino- . 
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Amines. 8ee:-- 

Phenyl -j:?-|'jlienyleiiediamine. 

3- Plieiiylpurine, amino- . 
Phenykimnoliiie, 2 ; 3-rf iamino- . 
Plieiiylrosindiilme chloride, S-ainiixo-. 
Phenyltetrazol e, amin o-. 
Pheiiylthiodiazole, amino-. 

Phenyl -j>-toluiiioni*azoles. 
Pheiiyl-^j-tolylainine. 
j8-P]ienyl-a-o-tolyl-7-he]izylhydroxy- 
amidiiie. 

Phenyl p-tolyl sulphide, amino-. 

Pin ocam phylaniine . 

1 h’opane, ay-c/^amino-. 

Propane, a^y-^riainino-. 
?5oPropanolamine. 

Propylideneanilino. 

Purine, 5-ammo-. 

Pyrrolidines, amino-. 
Quinonediphenyliinide, amino-. 
Rosindono, amino-. 

Rosindiilines, amino-. 

Stilhene, amino-. 

Tetradecylacetyleno, amino-. 
Tetrahyarobenzylainiiie. 
«.c-Tetrahydro-a- and /8-naphthyl- 
amines. 

Tetmmetliyh^iaminocyr/oheptene. 

Tetramethjdenylrnetliylaniiiie. 

2:2:5: 5 -Tetrame thylpyr rolidin e, 
3-aniino-. 

Tetraphenylphenylenediamines. 
Thiopiieiudeiieamiiiotliiazoles. ,, 
Tliiophenideneaniline. 
Tiiiophenidene-p-toMdiiie. 
j?;-Tolacylidine-bens:araidine and -j?;- 
tolenylamidine. 
j?^Tolenylamidine. 

Tolidiiie. 

Tolnidines. 

5-jt)-Toliiidino-7-/J-tolylnaplithaplieu- 
azoniiiin 7-chloride. 
^-Toliiquinoneditulylimide, amino-. 
o-Tolylaminobenzyl cyanide. 
Tolylenediamines. 

Tolylphthalide, amino- , 

_p-T'oly Irosi ndulin e, amino-. 
jj-Tolylsulphonocarbiuylauiline. 
y;-Tolylsixlphonohydroxylainine. 
Triethylamine. 

Triethylrnelamine. 
Triiiyclroxyiminotriphenacylamine. 
3:4: 5-Trimethoxyb6nzy Imethylamine. 
Trimethylamine. 

2:4: G-Trirnethylbenzylideneaniline- 
2:4:6-Trimetbylbenzylidcne-i|/-ciimid- 
ine. 

Tiime thyleneca rbinyl amine. 
Trimetliylenocarboxylic acid, amine of. 
Trimethylenediamine, 
Trimetliylhexahydrobenzylaniline. 
Trimetliyltetrahydrobenzylaniline. 


Amines. See : — 

Trijn-opylamine. 

Trepan. 

tK-Undecylene, amino-. 

U retb anophenylacetoxamidiiie . 
isoY aleraldeliy deaniliiie. 
m Valerahkdiy de -jj» - 1 olui dine. 

Y alerylidenedianiliiie. 

V anillidenearninophenyl niiaiiidin e 
picrate. 

Xyl enehj’'droxylamiues. 

Xylidines. 

Xylylen ediainin cs . 

1:3-Xylyl 6-oxide, 2:2'-fZfamino-. 

Amino-acids (Meyeu), A., i, 190, 
formation of, by the hydrolysis of 
casein (Fischer)} A., i,"7Sl." 
from the hydrolysis of silk fibroin 
(Fischer and Skita), A., i, 783. 
estimation of the nitrogen of, in urine 
(KEiTCEiiand Schmid), A., ii, 290. 
eaters (FiscHEii), A., i, 192. 
fatty, conyersioii of, into the corre- 
sponding chloro-acids (Jcchem), 
A., i, 129. 

Amino-alcohols, formation of (Henhy), 
A., i, 16, 68 ; (Straitss), A., i, 17 ; 
(Mattiies), a., i, 269, 513. 
behaviour of (Henry), A., i, 16. 

Amino-componnds, optical inversion of 
(Pope and Harvey), T., 85; P., 
1900 , 206 . 

Amino -mere aptans , h alogen-substituted 
(Eibner), a., i, 321. 

Ammonia, formation of, by the action of 
pepsin and trypsin on protcids 
(Dzierzgowski and Salaskix), A., 
ii, 666. 

synthetical formation of (Baxhi), A,, 
ii, 650, 

vapour pressure of aqueous solutions of 
(Perman), T., 718 ; P., 1901, 46. 
influence of sodium sulpliate on the 
vapour pressure of aqueous solutions 
of (Perman), T., 725; 'P., 1901, 
47. 

influence of neutral salts on the vapour 
tension of, in atqueous solutions 
(Gaus), a. , ii, 7. .. 

distribution of, between chloroform 
and xvater, etfect of alkali salts on 
the (Dawson and MgGrae), T., 
493; P., 1901, 6. 

distribution of, between cbloroforni 
and aq^ueous solutions of the alkal- 
ine earths (Dawson and MoCrab), 
T., 1069 ; P., 1901, 177. 
distribution of, between cbloroforni 
and water, and atiiioous copper 
sulphate and chloroform at varying 
temperatures (Dawson and 
KcCrae), T., 1072; P., 1901, 178, 
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Ammonia, action ot‘, on alloys and on 
metals at liigii temperatures 
(Beilby and HENDEi-isoji]), T., 
12-15 ; P., 1901, 190. 
reaction of, with chlorine (Noyes and 
Lyon), A., ii, 601. 

action of, on iS'chloroallylthiocarbimide 
(Dixon), T., 554 ; P., 1901, 49. 
action of, on oxalacetic acid (Fenton 
and Junes), T., 96 ; P.,^1800, 205. 
li{|uid, action of, on iodine and on 
iodine and sodamide (Keff), A., 
ii, 16. 

compoinicls of, with aluinininni chloride 
(Baud), A., ii, 161, 303. 
coinponiids of, with boron sulphide 
and with boron (Stock and Blix), 
A., ii, 650, 

combination of, with lithium chloride 
(Bonnefoi), A., ii,_653. 
derivatives, conversion of, into 
ammonium hydroxides in aqueous 
solutions (Beedig), A., i, 608. 
detection of, in water, by mercuric 
chloride (Feebaeo), A., ii, 192. 
estimation of, in presence of hydroxyl- 
amine and nitrite (Suler), A., 
ii, 637. 

estimation of, in animal liquids and 
tissues (Nencki and Zaleski), A., 
ii, 688. 

estimation of, in urine (Folin), A., 
ii, 575. 

estimation of, in waters (Winkler), 
A., ii, 627. 

and methylaniines, estimation and 
separation of (Quantin), A., 

ii, 361. 

Ammonio-alumirLium chlorides. See 

under Aluminium. 

Ammonio-cobalt compounds. See under 
Cobalt. 

Ammonio-copper compounds. See under 
Copper. 

Ammoniohydroruthenium, iiitroso-com- 
pounds, and double salts (Brizard), 
A., ii, 108. 

Ammonio-mercury salts. Sec under 
]\Iercuiy. 

Ammonio -nickel salts. See under Nickel. 
Ammonio-platinum compounds. See 
Platinum bases. 

Ammoniotltanium compounds. See under 
Titanium. 

Ammonium, non-existence of, at -95° 
(Euff), a., ii, 600, 653. 

Ammonium amalgam (Coehn), A., 
!i, 155. 

Ammonium salts, combination of, with 
ammonia in aqueous solution (Daw- 
son and McGrae), T., 501 : P., 
1901, 6. 


Ammonium salts, toxic action of, on 
plants (CotipiN), A., ii, 122. 
Ammonium bromide, equivalent of 
(Scott), T., 147 ; P., 1900, 204.^ 
cliloi'ide from the Crater of Vesuvius, 
(Matteucct), a., ii, 63. 
equivalent of (Scott), T., 154 ; P., 
1900, 205. 

double salt of, with antimony i)enta- 
chloride-(WEiNLAND and Suhle- 
gelwilch), a., ii, 660. 
inolybdenyl chloride (Klason), A., 
ii, 162. 

titanichloride (Bdsenheim and 
SeuxiTTE), A., ii, 244. 
telluriodate, telluriphosphates and 
telluriarsenates (Weinland and 
Prause), a., ii, 599. 
nitrogen iodides (Ruff), A., ii, 16. 
molybdates (Klason), A., ii, 162. 
pliosphomolyhdate, precipitation of, 
by molybdate solution containing 
citric acid (Seyda), A., ii, 689. 
nitrate, double .salts of, with cerium 
nitrate (Dkossbach), A., ii, 102. 
nitrite, decomposition of (Weosohei- 
der), a., ii, 384. 

nitnlope?itochloro-osmate ( W eener 

and Dinklage), A., ii, 661. 
sulphate, double salt of, with plumbic 
sulphate (Elbs and Flsciier), A., 
ii, 100. 

vSee also Agricultural Chemistry, 
nickel sulphate, electrochemical 
behaviour of (Pfanhauser), A., 
ii, 538. 

rhodium alum (PilX5Ini and Marino), 
A., ii, 392. 

jocrsulphate, action of silver salts on 
solutions of (Marshall), A., 
ii,^156. 

oxidising action of, on products of the 
organism ( Hugounenq), A. , i,242. 
nitrilosulphate (Divers and Hag a), 
T., 1094; P., 1901, 164. 
and ammonium barium imidosul]>hites 
(Divers and Ogawa), T., 1099 ; P., 
1900, 113; 1801, 163. 
thio-oxyarsenate and hydrogen thio- 
oxyarsenatti (MoLauchlan), A., 
ii, 552. 

Ammonium organic compounds, quatern- 
ary, formation of (Pinnow), A., 

i, 411, 

potassium cyanide (Herting), A., 

ii, 534. 

Amperemanometer (Jur.)> ih 33, 222. 
Amphopeptone (Siegfried), A., i, 176 ; 
(Frankel and Langstein), A,, 
i, 575. 

preparation of pure (Muhle), A., 
i, 49*2. 
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Amyl akoFol, use of, in the anal^^sis of 
fats (Bhciriionx), A., ii, 48 ; (Hal- 
phen), a., ii, 359. 

esterification ol‘, by iiitroplitiialic acid 
and aidi^Alride (McKenzie), T., 
1139 ; P., 1901, 186. 
tert. Amyl alcoIiol((f 

action of nitric acid on (Koxowalop’f), 
A., i, 249. 

Amyl alcohols in fusel oil, separation of 
(MAi’JvtVALD ; Maukwald and 
McKenzie), A., i, 24S. 

Amyl derivatives, active, rotatory 
powers of (Guye), A., i, 442. 
ethers and esters, rotation of ccadain 
(Gitye), T., 475 P., 1901, 48. 
nrereaptan and sulpliide, thermo- 
chemistry of (Behthelot), A., 
ii, 146. 

nitrite, action of, on o- and ^nnitro- 
tolueiies, in presence of sodium 
ethoxide, and on ethyl crotonato 
(Lapwoeth), T., 1274 ; P., 1900, 
109. 

Amylamine, specific heat and latent 
heat of evaporation of (Kahlenberg), 
A., ii, 4.92. 

a-Amylanhydracetoiiebenzil (Japp and 
Me.L2)eum), T., 1041 ; P., 1901, 176. 
'isoAmylanthranilic acid (Meyek), A., 
i, 191. 

A-Amylbutyric acid, ddhio-, ethyl ester, 
and its a-rnono- and di-methyl and 
-ethyl derivatives (PosneeX A., 

• i, 704. 

Z-wAmylconime and its salts (Hohe- 
K EM SEE and Wolfpenstein), A., 
i, 606. - 

Amylz,sucrotonic acid, thio- (Posner 
and Deinhap.dt), A., i, 704. 

Amyleue {$-'))irlhyl-^-Uttylc)ie), action of 
hypochlorous acid on (Keassesky), 
A., i, 247. 

7 -chloro- (Krassusky), A., i, 247. 

4 soAmylethyl phony lini ino thiolcarbo n - 
ate (Wheeler and Dustin), A., 
i, 25. 

2-M£>Amyl-4-ketodiliydroq,uinazoiiiie 
(Gotthelf), a., i, 765. 

2-d-Amyl- and 2-isnAmyl-3-mtrO'- 
phthalic acids (McKenzie), T., 1137 ; 
P., 1901, 186. 

jj-Amyloxyphenyl- carbamide and -thio- 
carbamide (Spiegel and Sabbath). 
A., i, 534. 

jS'Amyloxypropionic acid (Hamonet), 
A., i, 187. 

Amylpropiolaldehyde (Moirp.E:Tr and 
Delange), a., i, 58 1. 

Amylpropiolic acid. See a-Octinoic acid. 
y8- Amyisulphone-a- ethylrwcrotonic acid 
(Posner and Claudius), A,, i, 705. 


7 -Amylvaleric acid, dftliio-, and its 
ethvl ester (Posner and Deinhardt), 
A.,''i, 703. 

Amyrol, fractional distillation of, and 
Amyrolinand its rf/bronddo (v. Soden 
and Kojahn), A,, i, 159. 

Anaemia experimentally produced, action 
of iron in (Muller), A., ii, 522. 
during gestation (Charrin and 
Guillemonat), a., ii, 611. 

Anaesthetics, action of, on dogs and 
raT)])its (Wright), A., ii, ISO, 408. 
inlliienoe of, on the respiration of 
plants (j\l()RKOWHN), A., ii, 331. 

Analcite from Point Sal, California 
(Fairbanks), A., ii, 168. 

Analysis, blowpipe, tests in (Richards), 
A., ii, 471. 

use oi* metallic sodium in (Parsons), 
A., ii, 423. 

electrolytic, apparatus for (MarsiIxILL), 
A., ii, 190. 

quantitative, taiJes for the calciilatiou 
of (vSartori), a., ii, 574. 
method of weighing precipitates 
without seqiarating them from the 
liquid (TiiATt.mER), A., ii, 685. 
spectrum. See under Photochemistry. , 
toxicological, use of clironiyl bichloride 
in destroying organic substances in 
(Pagel), a.*", ii, 39. 
use of taimic acid for the estimation 
of alkaloids in (Kippenbeegee), 
A., ii, 79. 

volumetric, modification of the maii- 
ganimetric method in (Gailhat), 
A., ii, 420. 

Andalnsite, constitution of ( Zulko wski), 
A., ii, 169. 

Andromedotoxin (Arohangelsici), A., 

i, 734. 

AmlTOjKtgmi imu’imtus, oil of (Theit- 
lier), A., i, 397. 

Anethole, constitution of (BiIhial and 
Tiffeneau), a., i, 273. 
action of iodine and yellow mercuric 
oxide on (Bougault), A., i, 383, 
392. 

oxidation of, into anisic acid (Bou- 
gaitlt), A., i, 324. 

colour reaction of (Chapman), A., 
ii, '77. 

Angelic acid. See Pentenoic acid. 

Angostura bark, oil and alkaloids from 
(Hartwigh and Camper), A,, 

ii, 70. 

Anhalamine, formula of, and its salts 
and benzoyl derivatives (Heffter), 
A., i, 736. 

Anhalonidine, constitution^ of, and its 
benzoyl derivatives (Hewter), A., 

i, 737. 
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Anliydracetonebenzll, hoiuologues of 
(Japp and T., 1024 ; P., 

1901 , 17 - 1 . 

Aaliydrides, ]>re})iU'aiion of Kiinjdc and, 
compoxmd (Tsojirrscii i ha ), A. , 
i, §36. 

preparation of, by the aid of tertiary 
aruines (WEBEkiNu), A., i, 499. 
action of zinc ethyl on (Ghaa^ich- 
STADTEN and ■\Veilker), a., i, §18. 
higher, preparation of tlie (Khafft 
and Eosiny), A., i, 113. 
mixed (Sevehiis^), A., i, 385 ; (K>;oll 
& Co.), A., i, 703. 

simple and mixed, and action of 
phenol and plienyl hydrazine on 
(Aeteneietii), A., 4, 185. 

Anhydrite, formation of, from gypsum 
(vaiv’t Hoff, Hinuioilsen, and 
Weigert), A.f, ii, 506. 

Anhydro-2:4'dimethyl-if/'quiiiol-;5-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone and -semicarhazone 
(Bambeegee and Brady), A., i, 143. 

Aiihydrodimetliyltetrametliylenetri- 
carhoxylic aoid(pEEKiN and Tiic^rbe), 
T., 770. 

Anhydro-jp-ethoxyaminohenzyl alcohol 

(Goldschmidt), A., i, 322. 

Anhydroformaldehydeaniline hydrogen 
and sodinm hydrogen aiiiphites 
(SiByEE), A., i, 377. 

Anhydro-^j-nitrohenzeneazoacetonedi- 
caxboxylic acid, and its ethyl ester and 
salts ( iittLOW and Hopfner), A, , i, 240. 

Anhydrotetronic acid, condensation of, 
with aldehydes (Wolff), A., i, 284. 

Anil, chloro- and hronio-, compouinls of, 
with pyridine and 3-niethylpyridine 
(Imbert), a., i, 651. 

Anildiacetic-o-carboxylic acid, and its 
triinethyl ester, and tlie action of 
sodium ethoxide on the ester (Voii- 
LANDEE and Mumme), a., i, 83. 

Anilic acid, bromo", chloro-, and iiitro-, 
energy of (Coffetti), A., i, 29. 
bromo- and chloro-, and their alkali 
salts, absorption spectra of (Fioriki), 
A., ii, 367. 

chloro-, thermochemistry of (Yaleeii), 
A, i, 154. 

-Anilic acid benzoguinone, nitro- 
(Sohmidt), a., 88. 

Aniline, new method of preparing 
(Sabatier and Senderens), A., 

i, 638. 

new synthesis of (Jaubert), A., i, 320. 
latent heat of vaporisation and specific 
heat of (Lxtgi]nhh), A., ii, 145. 
coniposition of the vapour phase of 
the systems w'ater and, and water, 
phenol, and (Sgheeinemakers), A., 

ii, 57, 


Aniline, acetylation of (Sudroeoikui), 
T., 53(5 ; P., 1901, 45. 
oxidation of (Pornsi'EIN), A., i, 375. 
and its mono-, di-, and tri-siibstil.ui.ed 
derivatives, action of acotylchloro- 
amino-2:4-dichlorobeiizene on 
(Chattaway and Orton), T* , 464 ; 
P., 1901, 38. 

condensation of, with isobutaldol and 
isobiitaldehydo (Fried jung and 
Mobsler), a., i, 641. 
action of, on jS-chloroallylthiocarbiinide 
(Dixon), T., 557 ; 1901, 49. 

action of, on ethyl acetoncdicarb- 
oxylate (Besthorn and Garben), 
A., i, 78. 

action of methylene chlorohydrin on 
(Grassi-Cribtaldi and Soiiiavo- 
Leni), a., i, 55. 

interaction of, with nitrobenzene in 
presence of alkalis (WoHL and Ade), 
A., i, 612. 

action of, on oxalacetic acid (Fenton 
and Jones), T., 97 ; R, 1900, 205. 
interaction of, with p-tolyluretliane 
(Dixon), T., 104 ; P., 1900, 208. 
compounds of, with inetallic salts 
(Tombeck), a., i, 135, 266. 
bismuth chlorides and antimony 
chlorides and iodide (SoniFF), A.*, 
i, 375. 

chloroaeetyl, phenylsnlphonaeetyl, p~ 
tolylsulphonacetyl, thiodiglyeolly^l. 
siilphonodiacetyj, cyanoacetjd and 
thiocyanoaeelyl derivatives of 
(Grotiik), a., i, 79, 80. 
titanichloridc (Rosenheim and 
SontiTTE), A., ii, 245, 

Aniline, 2:6-(h‘bromo-, acetylation of 
(SxrDBOiioirGB),T., 541 ; P., 1901,45. 
o-chloro-, preparation of (Ghattaway 
and Orton), T., 469 ; P,, 1901, 
39, 

y)-chloro-, action of amidosulphnric 
acid on (Paal), A., i, 693. 
isomeric chlorobronio-dorivativos of 
(CHATTAtVAY and Orton), T., 
816; P., 1901, 124. 
formation of (CHATTAtVAY and 
Orton), T., 822 ; R, 1901, 125. 
chlorod^bromo- and dichlorobroino- 
derivatives of (Hertley), T., 1295 ; 
_R, 1901, 192. 

uitrO”, reduction of, ].>yhyposul|)hiirous 
acid (Goldberger), A., i, 23. 

0 - and ^.(-uitro-, electrolytic reduction 
^ of (Rohde), A., i, 136, 

Anilines, replacement of bromine by 
chlorine in (Chattaway and 
Orton), T., 822 ; R, 1901, 125. 
substituted, some reactions of (Oeuiis- 
NER BE Coninck), A., i, 80. 
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AnilineaminosTilplioiiic acid, jj-cliloro- 
(Paal), a., i, 693. 

Aniline -Mack and its reactions (BuUN- 
STKiN), A., i, 399. 

Aniline-orange, detection of, in milk 
(Lythgoe), a., ii, 139. 

Anilinesnlplioiiic aeids, |?-ckloro- and 
tlieir salts (Paal), A., i, 693. 

Aniline “ 0 - and -^-tkiosnlplioiiic acids 
(Claytox Aniline Co.), A., i, 694. 

;8-AiiiUiioacrylic acid, a-cyano-, esters 
(DE Bollemont), a., i, 131. 

Anilinobenzene, broino^Zmitro- (Jack- 
son and CohoeC A., i, 685. 

Anilinodiacetic acid, oxidation of (Tok- 
landek), a., i, 454 ; (VoRLAKDEKand 
Mkmxie), a., i, 463. 

Aniiinodibenzoyletliane (Paal and 
Schitlze), a., i, 154. 

Aiiilino-4:6'dinietliylpyrimidines, 6- and 
2', and tkeir amino-derivatives and 
salts (SCHLENKEB.), A., i, 763. 

S-Anilinodiplieiiylfluorindiiie and its 
liydroehloride (Kehkmann and Gva- 
GENIIEBl), A., i, 422. 

)8-Anili3io_gliitacoiiic acidj ethyl ester and 
its anilide (Besthorn and Garben), 
A., i, 78. 

Anilinognanidine and its isomeride, re- 
actions ofj and compound of, with 
ethyl acetoacetate (Pellizzari and 
PONOAGLIOLI), A., ij 76S. 

AnilinomethylenediliydroAifcphoroiie 
{Fabbwbrke voBM. Meister, Lucies, 
& Bbunikg), a., i, 692. 

Aniliiiometliyiiiiet]iyiene6';?/c/oliexa!ione 
(FA BliWERKE YORM. MeISTEH, LUOIIIS, 
& BuirNiNG), A., i, 692. 

S-Anilino-T-methylnaphthaphenazoniiini 
salts, 9-chloro- (Kehumann and 
Muller), A., i, 419. 

Anilino-oxalyldimethylacetoacetic acid, 
methyl ester (Conrad), A., i, 65. 

AniIinot!//i!/t>penteiie and its isomeride, 
and their salts, and its acetyl and 
benzo 3 d derivatives (ISToeldeciieb), 
A., i, 61. 

AnilinoplieiiyltModiazole and its silver 
derivative (Young and Eyre), T., 60 ; 
P., 1900, 189. 

Anilmophosplioryl chloride (Oaven), 
P., 1901, 27. 

2-Anilmo-6-‘/aopropyl-l:4-l3enzoqiiinoiie, 
3;6-i.M}romo-(HoFPMANN), A., ii, 474. 

Anilinoff^osafranine and chloride, cliloro- 
(Kehrmann and Guggenheim), A., 
i, 421. 

Anilino-^-tolnido-plioapliorie acid, ethyl 
ester, and -phosphoryl chloride 
(Caven), P., 1901, 26. 

4-Aiiilmo-l-j)-tolylurazole (Bu>sch and 
Grohmann), a., i, 617. 


Aniloyyrine and action of nitric acid and 
of metlwl iodide on (Michaelis and 
Gunkel), a., i, 351. 

Aniltrimethylsuccinie acids, d- and I- 
(Paohni), a., i, 253. 

Animal charcoal {bone llach)^ sulphides 
in (Stolle), a., ii, 154. 
detection of mineral phosphates in 
(v. Lorenz), A., ii, 193. 
heat, iiiiineuee of digestion on (Eeicii- 
ert), a., ii, 28. 

juices and tissues, clieniico-physical 
relations of (Oker-Blom), A. , ii, 326, 
520, 

liquid, obtained by tapping, composi- 
tion of an (MalmE-tac), A., ii, 520. 
liquids and tissues, estimation of 
ammonia in (Nbncki and Zalebki), 
A., ii, 688. 

Animals, influence of sterilised air on 
(Kijanitzin), a., ii, 115. 
starving, properties of pancreatic juice 
in (Werthei^ier ; Camus and 
Gley), a., ii, 324. 

'isoAnisaldoxime mesityl ether (Bam- 
berger and Rising), A., i, 142. 

Anishydroxamic acid (Angelico and 
Fanara), a., i, 70S. 

Anisic acid, conversion of anethole into, 
by oxidation (Bougault), A., i, 324, 

o-Anisidine, nitro-derivalives, and their 
acetyl derivatives (B'’reyss), A., 
i, 321. 

and their benzoyl derivatives, con- 
stitution of (MBLBOLAand Eyre), 
T., 1901, 133. 

4:5-diintro", constitution andkliazotisa- 
tioR of (Meldola and Eyre), T., 
1076; P., 1901, 131, 185. 

Anisole, latent heat of vaporisation and 
.specific heat of (Luginin), A., 
ii, 145. 

3:4:6-b'fainino-, and its acetyl deriva- 
tive, and the diphenylazines from 
{Mbldola and Eyre), T., 1076 ; 
P., 1901, 131, 185. - 

Anisylaailinourazole and its isomeride 
(Bigscii), a., i, 489, 

Anisylmercuric iodides (Dimroth), A., 
i, 440. 

Auisyl methyl ketone, .selenium deriva- 
tive of(IvuNCKEiLand Zimmermann), 
A., i, 216. 

Anisylideneacetophenone, bromo-, and 
its compounds with ethyl, methyl, 
and propyl alcohols (Pond and 
Shofb’stall), a., i, 35. 

Anisylnitro-formaldehydephenylhydr- 
azone and -methane' (Bamberger and 
SciiEDTz), A., i, 548. 

o-Anisylphenyldignanide and its nitrate 
(Cramer), A., i, 772. 
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Aakerite from JVIagdeburg (Fahuen- 
HOliST), A., ii, 248. 

Annelids, respiratioa in (BorxHroL), A., 
if, 517. 

Anniversary dinner, P. , 1901, 7 5. 

Annual General Meeting*, T., S71 ; P., 
1901, 70. 

AnortMte crystals from Franklii) Fur- 
nace, Jersey (WAiaiEx), A., 

ii, 455. 

Anortiicclase from Oliristiaiik district 
(BimGaEii), A., ii, 170. 

Antkopliaeiii, tliebiwvii oolouriug matter 
of liowers (Mijiur.s), A., i, 221. 
Antliraceiie, actiou of sulplnir mimo- 
cliloride on '^LirrMAXxandFoiLAK), 
A., i, 690. 

deriYativeSj tlyeing properties of 
(Liebeilmaxx'i, a., i, 478 ; (Brx- 
I’liuCK), A., i, 602. 
nitro-acetate and -cliloride (DiMiiu'rii), 
A., i, 197. 

<rZitMocliloride (LrnpMAXX and Pol- 
LAtt), A., i, 690. 

Antliraceiie, lO-iiitro- (MEiSEXHEiMEii), 
A., i, 135 ; (DmiiOTH), A., 
i, 197. 

Aiitliraclo:ysone-2:8-disiilplioiiic acid, 
formation of (Fakben- 
FABHIKEX 70EM. F. BxVYEE k Co.), 
A., i, 729. 

Antliradiqfidiiones and their imides, 
transformation of, into liydroxyanthra- 
quinones and their amiiio-deiivatives 
(Farbenfabeikex voiiM. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 729. 

Anthragallol, autoxidation products of 
(Baxibeeoee and Peaetoriits), A., 
i, 7S0. 

lO-Anthramine and its acetyl derivative 
(Meisenhebiee), a., i, 135. 
Anthranilic acid {o-aminohenzoic acid)^ 
action of formaldehyde and nascent 
liydingeii cyanide on (Kohxeii), 
A., i, 53if . 

derivatives (MehxefA, A., i, 470, 
644. 

conversion of, into indigo (Euis- 
MAXX), A., i, 536. 

Anthraniiic acid, esters (Golbschmii> 1 ’), 
A., 1, 709. 

methyl ester (E. and H. EEDMi\JN'x), 
A., !, 709. 

action of ibrinaldeliydeon (MEnxER), 
A., i, 470; ("EEDMAXXb A., 

i, 536, 591. 

estiinatioTi of, in essential oils 
(Hesse and Eeitschel), A., 

ii, 209. 

Anthranxlic acid, 6-chloro-, and its 
liydrocHoride (CoHx), A., i. 637. 
3;4-fiic!iIoro- (FEiiEAXD), A., i, 037. 


Anthranilic acid and its S:6-dichloi‘o- 
and dihi'omo- (Bavideegee and 
DemethI, a., i, 392. 

3:5:G-tr/c*liluro- (Giiaeee and llnsTow- 
eew), a., i, 544. 

Anthranilidoacetonitrile. See 
aminobenzoic acid, o-eyano-. 
j Anthraphenone, preparation o|>^(Lipp- 
I HAXX and IvErncH), A., i, 37 ; 
i (Lippmaxx and Pollak), A., 

, 5, 728. 

i liitru- (Lippaiaxx and Keppicji), A., 
i i, 37, 

' Anthrapuxpurin diacetate (1 vxc>ll k 
Co.), A., i, 730. 

' Antliraquinone derivatives, dyeing pro- 
I perties of (Lieeeemaxx), A., i, 478, 

! Anthraquinone, l:2:4-//'/chloro-(GitAEBE 
: and Rostowzew), A., i, 544. 

i o-2iitro-, electrolytic reduction of, to 

i the o-amino-derivative (Holler), 

i A., i, 598, 646. 

j 1:5- and a-df-nitro-, electrolytic re- 
I ductioii of (Moller), A., i, 646. 

I ^-Anthraquinonesulphone-methylaiiil- 
s ide and -n-heptylamide (Hixsbeeo), 

I A., i, 128. 

Anti-coagulating agents (Pick and 
Spiro), A., ii, 117. 

Antimony, atomic weight of (Feiexd 
and Smith), A,, ii, 604. 
conversion of arsenic into {Fittic.a), 
A., ii, 236, 313 ; (Aexold and 
Mueach), xl., ii, 236. 
conversion of phosphorus into (FlT- 
tica), a., ii, 59. 

melting point of (Holboex and Day), 
A., ii, 85. 

localisation and dissemination of, in 
the organism (Pouchet), A., ii, 673. 

Antimony alloy with aliiininiiim, den- 
sity of (VAX Aitbel), a., ii, 453. 

Antimony ^rihromide, cryoscopic experi- 
ments with (G A BELLI and Bas- 
sAXi), A., ii, 373. 

and f/f chloride, dissociating power 
and latent heat of fusion of (Tol- 
LoezKo), A., ii, 437. 
caesium bromide and chloride (IYells 
and Metzgee), A., ii, 661. 
frfehloride and traodide, compounds 
of, with aniline (Schife), A., i, 375. 
_^C'??tecddoride, dissociation of (17o- 
THOMih, A., ii, 88. 
double salts of, with the chlorides of 
aiainoniiim, calciiini, niagnesiiini 
and potassium (AYeixlaxd and 
SCHLEGELMILCH), A., ii, 660. 
Cfesiimi fluorides and iodide (Wells 
and Metzgeii), A., ii, 514. 
haloids, action of boron bromide on 
(Tabiele), a., ii,'l53. 
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AntiKaony hydride, preparation of pure 
(Stock and Doht), A., ii, 556. 
Antimonic acid, estimation of, iodo- 
metrically (R<jhmkii), A., ii, 479. 

Tri- and Tetra- antimonic acids and 
their salts (Delaguoix), A.,ii, 318. 
Antimony, detection and estimation 
of _ 

detection of, in presence of sulphites, 
etc. (Smith), A,, ii, 279. 
estimation of, in cupreous materials 
(Gibb), A., ii, 345. 

estimation of, in presence of tin 
(Rohmer), A., ii, 479. 
separation of, electrolytically, from 
tin (OsT and Klati->J!,oth), A., 
ii, 695. 

Antimony-phosphorus-arsenic group, 
rexdacements in the (Keaeft and 
Neumann), A., ii, 235. 

Antipeptone (Siegfjheb), A., i, 57, 176; 

(Kutsgher), a., i, 108, 354. 
Antipyrine ( 1 ^phenyl-^i Z-dimethylj)yT- 
azolone)f derivatives of (Ebert and 
Reuter), A., i, 294. 
excretion of (Lawroff), A., ii, 463. 
detection oi^ in urine (Petermann), 
A., ii, 293. 

Antipyrine, thio-. See Thiopyriiie. 
Antiseptic, sodium mercuripheuoldisul- 
phonate as an'(A. andL. LuMihiiE and 
Chevrotier), a., i, 244. 

Apatite from Ceylon (Schifper), A., 
ii, 111. 

Apigenin, an isomeride of (v. Kosta- 
NECKi and Webel), A., i, 479. 
acetyl and methyl derivatives of 
(Conti and Testoni), A., i, 399. 
methyl ether and its diacetyJ deriv- 
ative (Voncjerichten), a., i, 40. 
Apiin and its hydrolysis (Vongerich- 
ten), a., i, 646. 

hydrolysis of (Conti and Testoni), 
A., i, 398. 

action of aqueous potassium liydroxido 
and methyl iodide on, and its 
methyl ether (Tongeuichti5n), A., 
i, 40. 

Apiole, a reaction of (Jorlssen), A., 
ii, 205. 

Apiose and its osazone and ;^>*hronio- 
phenylosazone (Yongerichten), A., 
i, 646. 

Apiosedextrosephloroglucinol and its 
hydrolysis and tlie action of heiiiicne- 
diazonium chloride on (Yonqerioii- 
ten), a., i, 647. 

Apneea, cause of (Fredericq), A., 

' ii, 174. 

Apophylite from Sulitelma, Scandinavia 
(IJennig), a., ii, 112. 

Apples. See Agricultural Chemistry. 


Z-Arabinose, action of Bacillus coU com- 
munis on (Harden), T., 624; P., 

1901, 58. 

Arabinoses, liehaviour of, in the organism 
(Salkowski ; Neubbrg and Wohl- 
gemuth), A., ii, .521. 

Z'Arabonic acid, oxidation of (Ruff and 
Meusser), a., i, 449. 

Aragonite, relation of, to conehite 
(Kelly), A., ii, 168 ; (Brauns), A., 
ii, 395. 

simx>le method of distingiiisliing calcite 
and (Meigen), A., ii, 692. 

Arenicola larvae, action of various salts 
on ciliary and muscular movements in 
(Lillie), A., ii, 179. 

Arginine, constitution and oxidation of 
(Bi^neoh and Kutsoher), A.., 

i, 403; (Kutsoher), A., i, 561. 
occurrence of, in the spleen (v. Gule- 

wiTSOii and Juchelsohn), A., 

ii, 29. 

fZ-Arginine, conversion of, into its in- 
active isomeride (Kutsoher), A., 

i, 561. 

Argon, separation and spectra of (Live- 
iNG and Dewar), A., ii, 598. 
refraction of (Ramsay), A., ii, 141. 
jjhysical junperties of (Ramsay and 
Travers), A., ii, 237. 

Argonides, presence of, in crystalline 
rocks (Gautier), A., ii, 398. 

Aromatic compounds, bromination of 
(Bruner), A., ii, 441. 

Arrhcnaihcnm htlbosum, graminin in 
the root swellings of (Harlay), A., 

ii, 267. 

Arsenic, preparation of, free from 
. antimony (Orloff), A., ii, 313. 
alleged conversion of ]ihosphorus into 
(Christomanos; Fittica), A,, 
ii, 59. 

alleged conversion of, into antimony 
(Fittioa), A., ii, 236, 313 ; (Arnold 
and Mitrach), A., ii, 236. 
in the organs of the body (Hodl- 
moskr), a., ii, 673. 

Arsenic Zribromido, dissociating power 
of (Tulloozko), a., ii, 437. 
cryoscopic experiments with (Ga- 
RELLi and Bassani), A., n, 373. 
haloids, action of boron bromide on 
(Tarible), a., ii, 153. 

^'/•^bydride {a7\si7ic, hydrogen arsenide), 
heat of formation of (de For- 
orand), a. , ii, 641. 
action of, on boron bromide (Stock), 
A., ii, 382. 

Arsenides, presence of, in crystalline 
rocks (Gautier), A., ii, 398. 
Arsenic Z-rZiodide, commercial, and test 
for (Dupouy), a., ii, 17. 
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Arsemc : — 

Arsenious oxide, rate of solution of 
(Diiuckeil), a., ii, 230, 376. 
beliavloiir of, towards permanganate 
(Kithlixg), a., ii, 237. 

Arsenic acid, acidiinetry of (AsTurc 
and Tarbouuiech), A., ii, 552. 
TMo-oxyarsenic acids, ],n*e]iaration of 
(McGay), a., ii, 95; (Weixland 
and LEiaiANN), A., ii, 313; 
(MoLauc.hlan), a., ii, 552. 
XMoarsenates, detection of, in pre- 
sence of thio-oxyarsenates | 

LAND and Lehmann), A., ii, 314. ! 

Arsenic cZ'/siilpliide, action of hydrogen j 
on (PiiLABuN), A., ii, 313. 1 

pcatosulphide, action of sodium eth- j 
oxide and alkalis on (Vein land I 
and Lehmann), A., ii, 313. 1 

action of alkali hydroxides and ! 
alkaline earths on iMcCay), A., j 
ii, 95; (Weinland and ^Leh- j 
MANN), A., ii, 313. I 

Arsenic, detection, estimation,'" and j 

separation of : — j 

Gutzeit’s test for (Binrd, A., ii, 576. j 

modification of Gutzeit’s test for j 
(Dowzaiib), T., 715; P., 1901, 92. i 
effect on the Marsh test of some com- i 
mercial products containlngseleniiim 1 
and telliiriimi (Bebey), A., ii, 423. | 
iiifluenee of seleniuru on tlm tests for i 
(PtOSENHEIM), A., ii, 531. j 

test for, by PenklUimn, hrcvicduU i 
(MARrMANN), A., ii, 125 ; (Galli- 
Talerjo and SmzrzowsKi), A., 
ii, 194. 

test for, in beers and brewing materials 
(Chapman ; Allen; Eepokt of the 
Commission to the Manchester 
Brewers’ Central Association), 
A., ii, 125. 

detection of, in beers, brewing materials, 
and food (Thomson and Shenxon), 
A., ii, '345. 

detection of, in the piresence of snlpdi- 
ites, etc, (Smith), A., ii, 279. 
detection of, in waters (Gosio), A., 
ii, 193. 

detection of nitrogen in (Christo- 
MANOs), A., ii, 59; (Fittica), A., 
ii, 59, 236, 313; (Arnold and 
Merach), a., ii, 236. 
estimation of (DrcKir), A., ii, 73, 243. 
estimation eff, as ammoniuin magnes- 
ium arsenate (DrcRi-}, A., ii, 125. 
estimation of, in beer (June.s ; Eyder 
and Greenwood), A., ii, 280. 
estimation of, in coal and coke (Smith 
and Jenks; Archbittt and Jack- 
son), A., ii, 476; (Chapman), A, , 
ii, 690 . 


Arsenic, estimation and separation of: — 
estimation of, in cupreous materials 
^Gibb), a., ii, 345. 

estimation of, in London j^urple (Hay- 
wood), A., ii, 126. 

estimation of, in tiles, dust, &c., 
from malt kilns (FaiPlLey), A., 
ii, 577. 

estimation of, in Paris green (Avery 
and Beans), A., ii, 346, 623. 
i separation of (Bohmer), A., ii, 194. 

Arsenie-antimony-phosphorns • group, 
replacements in the (Krafft and 
Nermann), A., ii, 235. 

Arsenic mould (Penicillmm hrevicauU) 
as a test for arsenic (Marpmann), 
A., ii, 125; (Galli- Valerio and 
STRZTZOrvsKi), A., ii, 194, 
gas evolved by (BigInelli), A., 

i, 20. 

use of, for the detection of arsenic in 
waters (Gusio),.A., ii, 193. 

Arsenical gas from wall-paper (Bioi- 
NELLl), A., I, 20. 

Artemisin and its salts, oxime, and oom- 
l>ouDd with chloroform (Bertolo), A., 

i, 718. 

Arum miculutum, chemical processes in 
the juice of (Hahn), A., ii, 121. 

Aryl carbonates, preparation of (Farben- 
FABHIKEN VORM. F. BAYER & Co. ), 
A.j i, 662. 

potassium sulphates, preparation of 
(Verley), a., i, 143. 

Arylamines, acetylation of (Sitd- 
boroegh), T., 533; P., 1901, 45. 
wodiazotisation of (Ba^^iberger and 
Rust), A., i, 171. 

Arylhydroxylamines, mechanism of the 
conversion of, into aminophenols 
(Bamberger), A,, i, 140, 203. 

AxyltMosulphonates of organic bases 
(Troger and Linde), A. , i, 337. 

Asbestos from Alilovcl, Sauskimost 
(Grimmer), A., ii, 561. 

Ashes, estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(Y. Lorenz), A., ii, 27S. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Asparagine, foiTnation of, in plants; 
(Schulze), A., ii, 184, 332, 467. 
oxidation of(JoLLEs}, A., i, 262. 
as a foodstuff (Rosen feld), A., 

ii, 177. 

Asparaginic acid, reduction of, by 
Bitciilics coii commimis, in presence 
of glucose and mannitol (Harden), 
T., 623 ; P., 1901, 58. 

Aspartic acid, free, in TrUonhmi nodo~ 
sum (Henze), A., ii, 178. 
oxidation of (JoLLEs), A., i, 262. 

Aspartic acid, 7-dietlivl ester (Fischer), 
A., i, 193. 
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Aspergillus nige)\ action of copper and 
zinc on (Richter), A., ii, 567. 
protease of (Malfitahd), A., i, 58. 
tannase of (Fernbach ; Pottevin), 
A., i, 179. 

Asphalts, comparative method for de- 
termining the fusing points of (Mabery 
and Sieplein), A., ii, 352. 

Asphyxia, inliueiice of, on the glycogenic 
function of the liver (Seegen), A., 
ii, 522. 

Aspicilin (Hesse), A., i, 152. 

Aspidospermine, reaction of, with per- 
chloric acid (Haeitssejlmanh and 
Sigel), a., ii, 124. 

Aspirin, physiological action of (Singer), 
A., ii, 408. 

Atmospheric air, volumetric composition 
of ; lecture expieriment (Roseneeld), 
A., ii, 547. 

electrical conductivity of (Wilson), 
A., ii, 490. 

ionisation of (Wilson), A., ii, 435. 
combustible gases of (Gautier), A., 
ii, 14, 92, 171, 232. 
separation of liydrogen, helium, neon, 
krypton, and xenon from (Dewar), 
A., ii, 597. 

distribution of sulphuric acid in (Ost), 
A., ii, 15. 

liquid, surface tension of (Grunmaoh), 
A., ii, 646. 

gaseous exchanges between plants and 
(Sohlcesing), a., ii, 31. 
expired, toxicity of (Formanek), A., 
iij 174. 

sterilised, influence of, on animals 
(Kijanitzin), A., ii, 115. 
detection of carbon monoxide in (Zuntz 
and Kostin), A., ii, 280 ; (Kostin), 
A., ii, 281. 

estimation of, in water (Pellet), A., 
ii, 75. 

estimation of carbon dioxide in (Hal- 
bane), a., ii, 477. 

Atomic weight, I'clation Ixdweon atomic 
volume, melting i>oint and (Bay- 
ley), A., ii, 497. 

and magnetism (Errera), A., ii, 83. 
of antimony (Friend and Smith), A., 
ii, 604. 

of calcium (Herzfeld and Stiepel), 
A., ii, 239. 

of indium (Benoist), A., ii, 308. 
of lantbanum (Brauner and Pav- 
iicKK), P., 1901, 63. 
of neodymium, (BrauneiOi B., 1901, 
66 . 

of nitrogen (Scott), T., 147 ; P., 1900, 
204. 

of praseodyminni (Brauner), P.,1901, 

66 . 


Atomic weight of tellurium (Steiner), 
A., ii, 236. 

of uranium (Aloy), A., ii, 244. 
of yttorbiiim and yttrium (G. and E, 
Urbain), a., ii, 161. 

Atomic weights, report of the American 
Committee on (Clarke), A., 
ii, 379. 

the standard of (Brauner), A., 
ii, 231 ; (Erdmann), A., ii, 379. 
tendency of, to approximate to whole 
iiiimhers (Strutt), A., ii, 308. 
determination of, based on the laws of 
the transparency of matter for X-rays 
(Benoist), A., ii, 215, 216, 308; 
(HiiiBERT and Eeynaud), A., ii, 215. 

Atoms, theory of the behaviour of 
(Martin), P., 1901, 169. 

Atropine, formation of, fromhyoscyamine 
(Mazzucchelli), a., i, 161. 
relation of, tohyoscyamine (Gadamer), 
A., i, 605. 

decomposition of, in the organism 
(WiECHOWSKi), A., ii, 615. 
microchemical reaction of (Schoorl), 
A., ii, 707. 

Augite from Point Sal, California (Fair- 
banks), A., ii, 168. 
from Roumania (PoNi), A., ii, 26. 

AutofermentaUion. See under Ferment- 
ation. 

Autolysis of the lung (Jacoby), A., 
ii, 670. 

Auto-oxidation. See Oxidation. 

Auxochromic groups containing tertiary 
nitrogen, law of (Lemoult), A., i, 232, 
351 ; (Bayrac and Gamichel ; Ca- 
MicHEL and Bayrac), A. , i, 296. 

Avivitellic acid and its salts (Levene 
and Alsbero), A. , i, 300. 

Avogadro’s hypothesis (Ponsqt), A., 
ii, 542. 

Azelaic acid {lieptumdicarhoxylic acid) 
(Le Sueur), T., 1314 ; P., 1900, 91. 

Azimethine deiivativc;s, formation of 
(Walter), A., i, 694. 

Azine, G;, 5 , 1 - 114 X 4 , obtained by heat- 
ing diiiminomethylpyrimidine with 
heiizil (Gabriel and Golman), A., 
i, 428. 

derivatives, synthesis of, by means of 
acctylaminonaplithalic acid (Kehr- 
MANN and Barche), A., i, 47. 

Azohenzene, 2 : 2' ; 4 : 4'-tetracliloro- 
(Zincke), a., i, 778. 

2;4:6;2':4h6'-/^c;Mehlory- (CiiATrAWAY 

and Orton), T., 467 ; P., 1901, 
39. 

dv^-nitro-(DE BnuYNand Blanksma), 
A., i, 460; (Blanksma), A., i, 461. 

Azo-compounds, amino-, charaeterisation 
of (M.OHLAU and Heinze)? B 432. 
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Azo-componniis. See preceding entries 
and also : — 

Aldazinej CigHn^Xo. 
o-Aidoxinioplienylazo-o-aldoxiTiio* 
anilide. 

Antydro-p-nitroben zeneazoaeetonedi- ^ 
carboxylic acid. 

Azobenzeiie. 

o-Azodiplieiiyl. 

Azotoliienes. 

J-Azo-^-toIuidine. 

Azoxybenzeiie. 
o-Azoxydiplieiayl. 
o- Azoxynaplith al en e. 
ez-Azoxytolnene. 

Azoxyx3de]ies. 

Beiizaldaziiies. 

Benzeiieazoacetoiiedicarlioxylic acid. 
Benzeiieazoainiiiorrietl'i}’laziminu> 
tohieiie. 

Bt‘iizeneazo-o-bronio-j?*creso]. 

Beiizeiieazo-jj-cresol. 

4-Benzeiieazo-l :3 (or 5)-diplieJiyl-5 (or 
3 ) "benzylpyrazol e . 
Benzeneazofiydroxynietliylplienyl- 
niercuric acetate. 

Benzeneazoliydroxyplienylmercmic 

salts. 

Benzeneazoliydroxytoliialdehydes. 
Benzeneazohydroxyxylidines. 
Benzeiieazo-a-ketogliitarimide. 
Benzeiieazo-jS'iiaplithoL 
Benzeiieazonaplithyileiieanrattunes. 
Berizeneazo-O"iiitrosalicylic acid. 
Benzeneazophenylacetylacetophenone. 
Benzeneazoplienylleucauramme. 
Benzeneazophenyliniinomethanetbio- 
metliane. 

Benzeneazopyrrole. 
BeE2ene-4-azoresoreiiiol. 
Benzeiieazoresorcydaldeiiyde. 
Beiizeneazosalicyiic acid. 
Benzenediazoliydroxylamino-p- 
toliiene. 

Bcnzenediazoiiiiim eliloride. 
Benzo-^'ketopentametbyleiieazine- 
caiboxylic acid. 

Bisazoxyacetic acid. 

Bisazoxyinethaue. 

2:4- BisbenzeiieazoresordnoL 
Bisdiazometliaiie. 
Carliaminoazoeyaidde, 
Carljamiiioiniiiioazoimide. 
l“Caii)ainiiio-5-pyrazolone-0'j^'iutro- 
beiizeiieazoacetic acid. 
Cnmarophenazine. 
Diaiiisyldisazo-a-naplitliol, 

Diazoacetic acid. 
iiSoDiazoacetic acid. 
DiazoaTiiinobeiizene-2-carboxyl ic acid. 
r)iazoaEiiiiobeiizeiie'2:2'-dicaxboxylic 
acid. 


Azo-compounds. See : — 
o-Diazoainiiiobenzoic acid. 
Diazobenzene. 

Diazobenzeiieplilorogliicmol melliyl 
ether. 

Diazobenzenesnlplionic acid. 

B- Diazocarbazole. 

Diazo-c*hlorides, 

Diazo-compounds. 

2-Biazofiuoreue. 

2-Diazofluorenone. 

Diazoguaiiidine. 

Diazom ethane. 

/aoDiazomethaiie. 

Diazoniiim chlorides. 

Diazoxide. 

Dibenzenylazoxime . 
Di-jl/'Cunndpiperazine . 
4-DiethyiamiiiopheTiyl-/i-cyanoazO' 
nietliiiie-4'-iiitrophenyl. 
Dihydrotetraziiies. 

2 :5-t)inietliy II >euzal dazi iie . 
Dimetliyldiazoamin otoluene. 
Dimetliyl-m-toluidineazobenzene. 
Dimetliyl-wt-toliiidineazo-p-phenetoie. 
Diraethyl-7/i-toliiidmeflZotoliieiies. 
Dinaphthapiienazine-furaii and 
-oxazine. 

Diuaphthylsnlxihonebisdiazo-dipheiiyl 
and -ditolyl. 

Diphenylazines. 
Diphenyldiisobiitylpiperaziiie, 
Diphenyldisazo-a-naphthol. 
3:6‘-Diphenylp}Tidaziiie. 
Diphenylsnlphonebisdiazo-diplienyl 
and -liitolyl. 

Ditolylsnlphonebisdiazo-diphenyl and 
-ditolyl. 

Dixylylpiperazine. 

Ethoxyeoimiarophenazine. 

^/i-Ethylaminoazobenzenesnlphonic 

acid. 

4-Ethylaininophenyl-/i-cyaiioazo- 

methinephenyl. 

Glntaric diazolmide. 
Guanazognanazole, 

Hydrazobenzene. 

Hydrazodiphenyls. 

Hydrazotolnene. 

6-Hydroxy-6-anilino-ai8-napIitha- 

pnenazine. 

Hydroxy azoaldehydes. 

Hydroxyazobenzenes. 

Hydroxyazo-componnds. 

-Jit-Hydroxy -o-azotolnene. 
o-HydroxybenzeneazO'P-toiiiene. 

Hy droxydinaphthaphenazine oxide. 

2- Hydroxy-1 -iiiethyl-3-ketopheiiyl- 
propeiiyl-5-beiizliieazobenzene. 

2-Hy droxy-5- inethy iolbe n zal dazin e . 

Hyclroxynaphthaphenazines. 

o-Slethoxyazobenzene. 
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Azo-compoimds. See : — 

4 - M ethyl airi iiiophenyl-ja-cyanoazo- 

methiiieplienyl. 

Mothylbenzo-/8‘ketopeiitamethylene- 
aziueearhoxylie acid. 
Methylcouinarophenaziiie. 
Methylenehishydrazobenzene, 
2-Methyl-5-ethyl-4'-mdopheiiaziiie. 
Methyl-a^-naphthazine. 
4-Methyltimbelliferon e- 8 -diazo- 
an hydride. 

4- Methylumbelliferone-8-diazosulph- 
oiiic acid. 

a-Naphthaleneazo-O'Cresol. 

jS-Naplithaleneazodiacctylsuccinic 

acid. 

Naplithalcneazophenol. 
a-N aphtlialeneazothymol. 

N aphtbaplieiiaziues. 

1 :4:7 :10-Naphthatetrazinc-2: 3:8:9- 
tetracotic acid. 

^1-Naphtholazodiplieiiylhydrazone- 
cyaiioacetic acid. 

j3-Naphthol-j8-azophenylbei2ziinino- 

azoies. 

5 - isoO xazolone- 3-j?Miitr obciizeiieazo - 

acetic acid. 
o-OxyazO'Gompoiinds. 

Phenazine. 

Phenylaziminobenzene. 

Plienyl-3-nietliyl-4-benzeneazo-5- 

pyrazolone. 

1 -Piieiiy 1“ 4-j)- nitrobeiizeneazo- 5 - 
pyrazolone- 3 -acetic acid. 

1 - Piienyl-5-pyrazoloiie-3-jMiitro- 
benzeneazoacetic acid. 

Sebacic diazoimide. 

Suberic diazoimide. 

5- p-Sul'phobenzcnfiazo-2-hycIroxy-m- 
tolnaldoliydc. 

s-TetrainethylcZriiitroazoxymetliane. 

1 :2-4 :5-Teti'aphenylhexahydro- 
1 :2:4:5-tetrazi]ie. 

Te trazod itolyldisul pb onie. acid. 
^^Tolueiicazodiacetjdsucciiiic acid. 
Tolueneazoiraides. 
Tolueneazo-y3-iiapbthols. 
Toliienoazo-cMii tro plienols. 

Toluol leazoph eii oLs. 
jo-ToIneneazo-^ 2 -tolyl-n,uraijniio and 
loucaiimmirte. 

Tolueuodiazoaniiuobciizoic atdds. 
yi-Tohionediazi)liydroxylauiiiio- 
beiizeiie. 

'?}^.-Toluidiuoazobe 2 izoic acid. 
yi-Triazoacetaiiilide. 
wi-Triazoacetoplienoiic. 
Triazoauisolea. 

T riazo boiizaldoliy des. 

Triazo ben zaldox ii ue. 

Triazobenzoic acids. 
jj-Triazobromobcnzeiie. 


Azo-compounds. See : — 

2-Triazo- 3 : 5-cIimethylbenzaIcIehyde. 
2-Triazo-3:5-dimetliylbeiizoic acid. 
Triazopyrocatechol methylene ether. 
Tricarballylic triazoimide. 
TJrazo^ianazole. 

U razoim i n ourazol e . 
m - Xy leneazoimi de . 
m-Xylenediazoarainobenzoic acid. 

o-Azodipheuyl (Fpjebel and Rassow), 
A., i, 575. 

Azo-dyes from dz-^-aminodiphenylcyc7c?- 
biitadiene {Freeni)), A., i, 711. 
from /8-naphthol and the a-naphthyl- 
aminemonosulphonic acids (v. 
Georgievics), a., i, 239. 
from ;Q-naphthol and the a-naphthyl- 
aminomonosul phonic acids, behaviour 
of, with sheep’s wool (v. Gkorgie- 
Yics and Springer), A., i, 239. 
nitro-, reduction of (Rosenstiehl), 
A., i, 429. 

Azoimides, preparation of (Ruim and v. 
Ma.tewski), a., i, 304. 

Azonium dyes, cbloro-dorivatives of 
(Kehrmakn and Hiby), A., i, 418 ; 
(Kehrmakn and Muller), A., i, 
419 ; (Kehrmann and Krazler), A., 
i, 420. 

Azotoiuene, oo-dichloro- (Cohn), A., 
i, 638. 

o-Azotoluene, ^-diamino-, and its salt.s 
(Elbs and Schwarz), A., i, 619. 

3-Azo-2-toluidine (Rosenstiehl), A., 
i, 429. 

Azoxonium compounds (Kbhrmann), A., 
i, 484. 

Azoxyhenzene, isomeric change of (Bam- 
berger), A., i, 107. 

-nitro- (i)E Brityn and Blanks- 
ma), a., i, 460 ; (Blanksma), A., 
i, 461. 

0 'Azoxydiphenyl(FRiEBEL and Rassow), 
A., i, 575. 

a-Azoxyaaphthalene (W acker), A,, 
i, 655. 

o-Azoxytoluene, ;?-(7/amino-, and its salts 
and diacetyl derivative (Elbs and 
Schwarz), A., i, 619. 

^^,v-Azoxy-?R.-xyIene (Bambeboer and 
Brahy), a., i, 142. 

Azoxyxylenes .(B amberger and Rising), 
A., 1, 530. 

B.. 

Bacillus carolowms (Jones), A., ii, 264. 
coli communis^ modilication of the 
functions of (Grimbeih' and 
Leguos), a., ii, 265. 
action of, on carbohydrates and on 
formates and lactates (Harden), 
T., 610; P,, 1901, 57. 
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Bacilliifs mil communis^ neutral-red ’ 
as a means of detecting, in water 
(Makgill; Savage), A., ii, 696. 
diplitiieria, Idology and cliemi.strv of 
(Anoxsox), A., ii, 265. 
and pseudo “diplitlieria, indole-like 
reaction of cultures of (Hevtett), 
A., ii, 567. 

2 )yoeip.n€us, pliyaiology of (Loew and 
Kozai), a., ii, 675. 
gases produced by (Paxes and 
JoLLYMAx), T., 325; 1900, 

189. 

tariricm, production of acetyl metliyl- 
carMnol by (Guimbeut), A., ii, 323. 
tubercle, biociiemical studies on tlie 
(Letexe), a., ii, 675. 
iil2)Jiosvs, action of, on carbolivdiutes 
^ (Haiidex), T., 610 : P., 190i 57. 

Bacteria, cbemistry of (Bexpix), A., 
ii, 266. 

reaction of, to clieiiiical stimuli 
(Jenxtxgs and Crosby), A., ii, 615. 
a possible cause of clumping in 
(BiirxTox), A., ii, 69. 
action of, on carboliYdrates (Harden), 
T., 610; P., 1901, 57. 
decomposition of formic acid by (Pares 
and JoLLTMAX), T., 386 ; P., 1901, 
29. 

action of, on formates in presence of 
nitrates (Pakes and Jollymax), 
T., 459 ; P., 1901, 39. 
reduction of sulphates by(BF:YEEixcK), 
A., ii, 120; (Saltet and Stockvis), 
A., ii, 265. ' 

gases produced by, from certain media 
(Pares and Jollymax), T., 322; 
P., 1900, 189. 

formation of solanine in potatoes by 
CWeil), a., ii, 266. 
glueoproteins as a culture media for 
(Lepierre), a., i, 622, 
albumin-forming, in soil and stable 
manure (Gerlaoh and Yogel), A., 
ii, 675. 

which decompose carbamide, experi- 
ments vith (Beyerixck), A,, 
ii, 264. 

denitrifying. See Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

peptonising, of milk, biology of (Ealis- 
CiiER), A., ii, 119. 

vinegar, biological differentiation of ^ 
the two principal (BEirruAX'D and 
SizEEAc), A., ii, 523. 

Bitdermm iderofiie.% action of, on 
dextrose (Hardex), A., ii, 567. 
Bacterium radnicofe,’’ morphology of 
(Stftzir), a., ii, 265. 

Badenite from Emimania (Poxi), A., 
ii, 26. 


Balance Sheet of the Cheruical Society, 
Aiarch, 1901, and of the Eesearch 
PuncI, March, 1901. See Annual 
General Meeting, T., SS5. 

Balsam of Picea vulgaris (Tsgiitrch and 
BrOxixg), a., i, 91. 
of Pimis Pinaster (Tschirch and 
BRiixTXG), A., i, 220- 
of Finns siflrestrls (TsoniRCH and 
XlEDERSTABX), A., i, 397. 

Barbituric acid (mxilonylmrhamidc), 
electrolytic reduction of (Tafrl and 
AYeixschexr), a., i, 72. 
condensation of, with aldehydes^ 
(Cox HAD and Eeixbach), A., i, 410; 
(ItVeixsceenk), a., i, 528. 

Barium, occiiiTenee of, in the .spring 
water of Boston Spa (Richards), 

A., ii, 252. 

and alkali sulphates, simultainxuis 
presence of, in mineral waters 
(Carles), A., ii, 506. 

Barium compounds, recognition of, as the 
cause of poisoning (Yitali), A., ii, 39. 

Barium bromide and chloride, combina- 
tion of, with ammonia in aqueous 
solution (DAtvsox and McCrae), 

T., 1070 ; P., 1901, 177. 
borate (OtrvRARD), A., ii, 158. 
chloride and nitrate, transport num- 
bers for (Noyes), A., ii, 144'. 
hydride (Guxtz), A., ii, 3S5. 
nianganate and maiiganite, preparation 
of"” (Kassxer and Iveller), A., 
ii, 657. 

nitrite (Arxdt), A., ii, 507. 
sulphate, solubility of, in solutions of 
sodium thiosulphate (Dobbin), A., 
ii, 34S. 

nitrilosulpbate (Divers and Haga), 

T., 1099 ; P., 1901, 164. 
sulphide, fireparation and crystalline 
form of (MttLLER), A., ii, 60. 
ammonium imklosulpbite (Divers and 
Ogawa), T., 1102; P., 1901, 164. 

Barium organic compounds : — 
ferrieyanides (Fischer and Muller), 

A., i, 455. 

and barium potassium platoso-oxalo- 
nitrites (Y^zes), A., i, 187. 

Barium, estimation of,^ as the oxalate 
(Peters), A., ii, 692, 

Barley. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Barometer with automatic zero adjust- 
ment, a luwv laboratoiy (YhiRixuETi), 

A., ii, 648. 

Barosma IduHnir and /A srrrali/oluf, 
oil of (Kdxikikofp and Baciit- 
schEefe), a., i, 334. 

Base, m. p. 88®, from the reduction of 
terpineue nitrosite (Rrmmler)^ A,, 
i, 331. 
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Base, tertiary, from tlie action of ammonia 
on di-iodoetliyl ether (Saxd), A,, 
i, 741. i 

04 H/ 70 . 2 N;j, from tutrahydrourie acid, I 
and its salts (Tafel), A., I 
i, 237. _ I 

CgMitjON, from the reduction of 3- : 
keto-2 ;2 :5 :5-tetramethyl pyrrolidine 
(Pauly and Boehm), A.,"i, 607. 

isomeride, from the 
reduction of fencliocamphoronoxiine 
(Wallach and Neitmamh), A., 
i, 333. 

CioHi^OoN, from the oxime of acetonyl- 
propylidenehistetronic acid ('W'olpe 
and G abler), A., i, 285. 

CjQHiiiON.i, from a-eamphornitrilamide 
and alkalis (Tiemamn and Tigges), 
A., i, 20. 

CioI-Ii» 70N, from tlie reduction of terp- 
ineneoxideoxime (Semmlbr), A., 
i, 331. 

CjoPIicjN, from the reduction of terp- 
inene nitrosite (Wallach and 
Lauffer), a., i, 90. 

CiiPI|40Ng, from cytisine and hydr- 
iodic acid in presence of amorphous 
phosphorus (Freui^d and Fried- 
mann), A., i, 289. 

CjsHjgOgNg, from aiiiraonia, hydro- 
chloric acid and acetylhariiialine 
(Fischer), A., i, 406. 

0^5^1.240 Nq, from the reduction of 
5-i8-hydroxy-i3-o-nitroplienylethyl-2- 
ethylpyridine (Castner), A., i, 563. 

C3>7H2 ;iN, O 1VH.34NOI, from CinH^nON 
(Farbweuke yoem,. Meis'i’er," Lu- 
cius, & Bruning), a., i, 691. 

Ci^yHo^ON, from the reduction of 
anilinoincthylenoeamphor (Farb- 
WEUKE voiiM. Meister, Lucius, 
^ BriIning), a., i, 691, 692. 

G^ylhj^N;., from the oxidation of j8- 
cani}>horuitrilamido (Tiemann and 

Tigcks), a., i, 20. 

liydrocldoiide, 
from the action of alcoholic potash 
on liyth’ochlorocinehonine (Lancer), 
A., i, 404. 

0 i 5,H.22ON2, and its oxalate, and phony 1- 
hydrazone from n.ZZocinchonine 
sulphate (Hlavnicka), A., i, 405. 

C20H04O2N4, and its cleriYatives, fi*om 
mercury fulminate and dimotliyl- 
aniline (Scholl and Bertsch), A., 
i, 523. 

C2iH2oON2, from the action of alcoholic 
sulphuric acid and ammonia on 
^)-toluidino-;jt)-tolufp;inoiieditolyl- 
imide (Bornstein), A., i, 376. 

C.22H29N, from Eussian xjetroieiim 
(Chlopin), a., i, 43. 

Lxxx/ii. 


Base, Co4H2y02N2, and G24H220,ihl2j 
and their hydrochlorides, from 
tiiliydroxyiminotriphenacylamine 
(Korten and Sch(jll)j A., i, 550. 
028^-^28^4 (or €141114X2), and 
(or €hiHi 8N4), and their derivatives, 
from aniline and <?-toluidine and 
methylenechlorohydi’in (Grassi- 
Cristaldi and Sohiavo-Leni), A., 
i, 55. 

Q](J 1 ‘j 4 € 2 N 4 , from the action of alco- 
holic sodium hydroxide on 3-acetyl- 
ainiuopheiiYlrosindiiline cliloride 
(Jvehumann and Sxlberstein), A., 
i, 102. 

Og^PIcj^Ng, and its hydrochloride, from 
amino-p-toluquiuoneditolylimide, 
^-toluidine and its hydrochloride, 
and alcohol (Bornstein), A., 
i, 3/6. 

Bases, action of, on salts of the amines 
(Colson), A., ii, 496. 
from tlie conjpoiinds formed by 
tlie action of a-clilorohyclrin on 
tertiary amines (Bienenthal), A., 
i, 128. 

from the condensation of formalde- 
hyde with amines (Goldschmidt), 
A., i, 652. 

aromatic, action of alcoholic silver 
nitrate on (Yaubel), A., i, 691, 
organic, of Eussian petroleum (Chlo- 
pin), a., i, 42. 

arylthiosiilphonates of (TiiouER and 
*Linde), a., i, 337. 
in Scottish shale oil (Garrett and 
Smythe), P., 1900, 190. 
tertiaiy, action of hydrogen peroxide 
on (Auerbach and Wolffenstein), 
A., i, 613. 

Bassoric acid and Eassorin (O’Sulli- 
van), T,, 1177 ; P., 1901, 156. 

Bats, hiberuatiou in (Eulot), A., 
ii, 256. 

Bauxites, Italian, composition of sup- 
posed (Formenti), a., ii, 557. 

Baveuite from Bavcuo granite (Artini), 
A.,ii, 664. 

Bay, oil of (Sciiimmel & €0.), A,, i, 304. 

Beaus. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Bear, polar, bile of the (Hammarsten), 
A.,ii, 520. 

Bearswort oil,f6'(?iroiie from (Haarmann 
& Keimer), a., i, 727. 

Beech seedlings, glucoside m(TAiLLBUR), 
A., ii, 466. 

Beer, test for arsenic in (Chapman ; 
Allen ; Keport of i’he Com- 
mission TO THE Manchester 
Brewers’ Central- Association), 
A., ii, 125; (Thomson and Shen- 
ton), a., ii, 345. 
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Beer, detection of “ saccharin” in, free 
from salicylic acid (WixithIjE), A., 
ii, 135. 

detection of salicylic acid in (Peheiha), 

' A., ii, 428. 

refractometric method of estimating 
alcohol and solid matter in (Likg 
and PorE), A., ii, 628. 
estimation of arsenic in (Jones ; 

■ Rydeu and Geeekwood), A., 
ii, 280. 

Beeswax. See Wax. 

Beet-molasses, lactic acid in (Schone 
and T ollens), A., i, 116. 
new indicator for estimating the 
acidity of (Runyan). A., ii, 629. 

Beetroot, colouring matter of, and its 
absorption spectrum (FoeMxVNEk), 
A., ii, 35. 

Scheibler’s extraction method for the 
determination of the polarisation of 
(Hefizfele), A., ii, 426. 
rapid estimation of sugar in (Hiltner 
and Thatcher^, A., ii, 635. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Beetroot-red, detection of, in wine 
(Bellieii), A,, ii, 210. 

Benz-. See' also . Benzo* and Benzoyl-, 
and under the Parent Substance. 

Benzal-. See Benzyliileiie-. 

Benzaidazine, o-chloro-, and its reduction 
(CuRTius and PxVITLI), A., i, 429. 

Benzaldazines, reduction of (Curtius 
and Franzr.n), A., i, 293. 

Benzaldehyde, condensation of, with 
glyoxai and ammonia (WEWifiRSKi), 
A., i, 353. 

action of hydrazolienzeno oii (Rass<jw 
and Lummerziieim), A,, i, 777. 
action of, on hydrox^^-acids and sugars j 
(Alberda van ‘Ekenstein), A., j 
i, 120. . I 

action of, on methyl noiiyl ketone [ 
(Oarette), A., i, 13, 127," j 

condensation of, with phenyl ethyl i 
ketone (Abeil), T., 928 ; P., 1901, i 
128. i 

condeiisaliori of, with propaltlehyde | 
(Hackhofer), a., i, 277. ; 

condensation of, with pyrnric acid j 
(Erlen.aif.yer), a., i, 390. j 

action of, on sodiomeiithol (ilARTiXEl, j 
A., i, 599. ' I 

compound of, with pro]»ylidciicdiydr- i 
azone cyanohydrin (Eilner and j 
Senf), a., i, 166. i 

quiiiol- and resoreinoPcarbohydr- | 
azoiies (Einhorn and Esuales),' A., i 
i, 653. 

BenzaMehyde, o-amixio-, and its p~ ! 
nitrophenjliiydrazoiie and effbromo- !■ 
(Bay BERGER and Demuth ), A. , i, 392, i 


Benz aldehyde, o-nitro-, action of light oil 
(Giamioian and Silbeu), A,, i, 390, 
547. 

Benzaldehyde-P'bromo- and -p*chloro- 
anilines (Hantzhch and Schwab), 
A., i, 379. 

Benzaldehydecyanohy drill, con dcnsatioii 
of, Avith urethane (Lehmann), A., 
i, '275. 

Benzaldehydenitrotolylhydrazone (Pope 
and Hied), T., 1143; P., 1901, 
186. 

Benzaldehyde-j8'0-, -w-, and -j?- phenyl- 
benziminoazolehydrazone (Miklas- 
ZEWSxci and v. Niementowski), A., 
i, 762. 

Benzaidehy dephenylhy drazone ( Bam- 

berger and Grob), A., i, 567. 
oxidation of (Bamberger and Grob), 
A,, i, 296. 

Benzaldehyde-o-sulphonic acid (Levin- 
stein, Ltd.), a., i, 725. 

fsoBenzaldoxime mesityl ether and 
and jii-nitro- (Bamberger hnd Rising), 
A., i, 141. 

Benzaldoximes, o-amino^, reactions of, 
and its dibromo-derivative (Bam- 
berger and Demuth), A., i, 391. 
a- and and their hydro- 

chlorides (Ekkcrante), a., i, 277. 

Benzalsultim, chloro* (“ cliloro-ij/sac- 
charm’') (Maselli), A., i, 271. 

Benzamide, sodium, action of alkyl 
iodides, acid chlorides, halogen deriv- 
atives of esters and bromoarnides on 
(Titherley), T,, 393 ; 1901, 29. 

Benzamides, alkyl substituted, and their 
liydrochlori<les, and sodium deriv- 
atives, preparation of (Titiierley), 
T., 403 ; P., 1901, 30. 
substituted, hydrolysis of (Reib), A., 
i, 29. 

Benzamidine, action of, on aldehydes 
and oil ketones (Kuxckell and 
BAUEiii, A., i, 75S, 759. 
jMiitro-, cyanidine.s ami ])yri,midines 
from (Rappeport), A., i, "567. 

BenzamidinoiVbutyrophenone and its 
plienylliydrazone (Kunckell), A., 
i, 294. 

Benzanilide, alkTlation of (Lander), T., 
698; F., 190L 59. 

Benzaurin, diacetyl derivative (Herzig 
and Wengraf), A., i, 703. 

Benzene, formula of (Richakdson), A., 

i, 196; (Pellini), A., ii, 366. 
molecular •coritiguration of (Erlen- 

MJtivER), A., i, 373. 

dielectric constant of (Turner), A., 

ii, 54. 

bromination and iodiiiation of (Eding- 
er and Goldberg), A., i, 22, 23. 
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Benzene, clilorinatioii of, in presence 
of the mercury aliiininiiim couple 
(Cohen and Dakin), T., 1118; 
R, 1901, 91. 

action of isobutylene dibromide on, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Bobrohx), a., i, 623. 
action of trimethylene dibroinide on, 
in presence of aluminium chloride 
(Boduohx), a., i, 19f5, 
iodosofluoride (Weinland and 
Stille), a., i, 684. 
disubstitution derivatives of, nitration 
of (Cloez), a., i, 72. 
estiniatioii, of sulplinr in commercial, 
intended for enriching illnminating 
gas (liiwiN), A., ii, 473. 

Benzene, bromo-, action of concentrated 
nitric acid on (Banhrowski), A., 
i, 21.^ 

bromonitro-, isomeric, simultaneous 
formation of (Holleman), A,, i, 318. 

0 - and ^^-bromonitro-, action of, on p- 
\ ihenylenediamine (Bandro wsxi), 
A., i, 48. 

?^/.-th1>romor?mitro-, derivatives of 
(Jackson and Cohoe), A., i, 585. 
tr'tbi’omoch'nitro- and tribromoti’mitro-, 
action of sodium sulphite on (Jack- 
son and Earle), A., i, 585. 
cbloro(^ 2 l>roino- and e^zchlorobrorno- 
derivatives of (Hitrtley), T., 1293; 
R, 1901, 191. 

1 - chloro-2 :4-dKnitro-, action of alcoholic 
potassium cyanide on (van Hb'L’E- 
hen), a., i, *460. 

1- chloro-3:6-fifnitro-, action of alco- 
holic sodium methoxide on (he 
Kook), A., i, 460. 

.s’-Z/’Hodo- (Jackson and Behr), A., 
i, 586. 

nitro-, electrolytic reduction of (Boeh- 
itiNGPiR& Sons), A., i, 684. 
interaction of, with aniline in pre- 
sence of alkalis (Wohl and Aue), 

^ A.,i, 612. 

0 -, TO- and p-dimtvo-, action of sodium 
niouosulphidc ou (he Bruyn and 
Blanksma), a., i, 460. 

^rmitro-, additive compounds of, with 
a- and B-naphthylaxnine, and their 
acetyl derivatives (Sudborohoh), 
T., 625; R, 1901, 44. 

1:2:3 : 5-i^:^mnitro-, 1 :3-d'Mtro-4 
nitroso-, and l:3:5-i!?unitro-2-nitroso- 
(NiETZKiand Dietschy), A., i, 196. 
nitroso-, action of, on aromatic hydr- 
azines (Sritzer), a., i, 98 ; (Bam- 
berger), A., i, 171. 
action of, on toluene-p-sulphinic 
acid (Bamberger and Eising), 
A., i, 201. 


Benzeneazoacetonedicarboxyiic acid, p- 
nitro-, and its sodium salts, etiiyl 
ester, pheiiylhydrazone, and oxime 
(BuiiOWand Horfner), A., i, 240. 

Benzeneazoaminomethylaziminotoluene 
hydrochloride (Pinnow), A., i, 485. 

Benzeneazo-o-bromo-p-cresol, and its 
acetyl and ben zo}^ derivatives (Hew- 
itt and Phillips), T., 160; P., 1900, 
223. 

Beii 2 eiieazo-^"Cresol(DiMROTH), A. ,i,440. 
and 0 -, 111 - and p-bromo-, and their 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Hewitt and Phillips), T,, 160; 
P., 1900, 223. 

4'Be3izeneazo-l;S(or 5)-diplienyl-5(or 
3)-benzylpyrazole (Bulow and Gro- 
towsky), a., i, 476. 

Benzeneazohydroxy-methylplieiiyl- and 
-phenyl-mercuric salts (Dimrotii), A., 
i, 440. 

Benzeneazohydroxytolualdehydes and 
their derivatives (Borsohe and Bol- 
ser), a., i, 573. 

Benzeneazohydroxyxyiidines ( Bam- 
berger and 'Rising), A., i, 531. 

Benzeneazo-a-ketoglutarimide and its 
phenylliydrazone (Bulow and Horp- 
ner), a., i, 241. 

Benzeneazo-B-naphthol audits isoineride, 
and tlieir nitro- and bromo- derivatives 
(Betti and Leoncini), .A., i, 55. 

Benzeneazo-a- and -jS-naphthylleuc- 
auramines (MuHLAuand Heinze), A., 
i, 433. 

Benzeneazo-o-nitrophenyl ethyl ether 
(Hewitt and Lindfield), T., 159; 
R, 1900, 222. 

Benzeneazo-o-nitrosalicylic acid, and its 
methyl and etiiyl esters (Hewitt and 
Fox), T., 50; R, 1900, 189. 

Benzeneazophenylacetylacetophenone 
(Bulow and Giiotowsky), A., i, 475. 

Benzeneazophenyliminomethanethio- 
methane (Buscii and Holzmann), A., 
i, 235. 

Benzeneazophenylleucauramine (MOii- 
LAir and Heinze), A., i, 432. 

Benzeneazopyrrole and its 2:4- and 2:5- 
dimethyl and 5:2-plieriy]methyl deriv- 
atives (Plancher and Soncini), A., 
i, 432. 

Beiize3ie-4-azoresoroinol and its phenyl- 
hydrazone and methyl ether (Orn- 
HGREF and Thebauh), a,, i, 774. 

Benzeneazoresorcylaldehyde and its 
phenylhydrazone (Borsche and Bol- 
der), A., i, 573. 

Benzeneazosalicyli© acid, nitration of, 
and the ethyl ester of the jj-nitro- 
derivativG (Hewitt and Fox), T. , 49 ; 
P., 1900, 189. 
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BeuzeaediazoliydroxylaiEiEO-^-toliieae 
(Bamberger), A., i, 171. 

Benzenediazonium. See Diazoiiium. 

BeEzenepentacarboxylic acid (Ver- 
neuil), a., i, 546. 

Beazeiiesulplioaic acid and ^i-bronio-, 
and j;-cl'iloro- , puriiication of (Kr AFFT 
and WiLEE), A., i, 74. 
m-mono- and i^i-bromo- (Dimkoth), 
A., i, 440. 

4-'bronio-2-nitro-, 4-cliloro-2-iiitro-, 
and their chlorides, »and p-iiitro- and 
its chloride and amide (Blanksma), 
A., i, 461. 

Benzene-i-sulphonic acid, l:3-t/ichloro- 
O-nitro- (Babische Amilin- and 
Soda-Fabrik), a., i, 755. 

Benzeaesulphonic acids, amino-, alkyl- 
ated (GNEHMaiid ScHEiTTz), A., i, 519. 

7-BeEzeiiesiilplio3ioxycoiimaro3ie-4-carb- 
cxylic acid, methyl ester (v. Pech- 
MAiiNand Graeger), A., i, 287. 

Benzenethiolsnlpboiiic acid, diazoaryl 
esters (Troger and Ewejis), A., 
i, 172. 

Benzene-l:3;5-tricarboxylic acid. See 
Trimssic acid. 

Benzenoid amines and their acetyl and 
formyl derivatives, relation between 
physical constants and constitution 
in (Gordam and LimPxU'H), T., 
1080; P., 1901, 154. 
isomeric change and meta-substitution 
in (Lapworth), P., 1901, 2. 
primary, interaction of, with urethanes 
(Dixon), T., 102; P., 1900, 207. 

Benzhydrol, 4-nitro-4'-ammo- (Kalle k 
Co.), A., i, 698. 

Benzhydrol ether (Stobbe and Zeit- 
schel), a., i, 538. 

Benzhydrols, condensation of, with p- 
hydroxyazo-compoimds (AIuhlaxt and 
Kegel), A.,i, 56. 

Benzhydroxamic acid, m-nitro- and 
wi-nitroso- (Angelico and Fanara), 
A., i, 707. 

Benzhydrylamine and its salts (Kono- 
waloff), A. , i, 282. 

Benzidine, electrolytic preparation of 
(Lob), A., i, 487. 

3:3'-fZAhloro-, and its salts and di- 
benzoyl derivative (Cohn), A,, 
i, 166. 

Benzil, condensation of, with dibenzyl 
ketone (Henderson and Coustor- 
phinr), T., 1256; P., 1901, 190. 

BenziHc acid ( hydroxydiphenylacetie acid, 
clljohenylglyeollie acid), condensation 
of, with phenols (Bistezycki and 
Nowakowski), A., i, 716, 
bimolecnlar anhydride of (Einhorn 
and Pfeiffer), A., i, 712. 


BenziB/mrmoximes, action of nitrogen 
tetroxide on (PoNZio), A., i, 154. 

Benziminazoles, chloro- (Mantjelli 
and Eecchi), A. , i, 49. 

Benzoic acid, detection of cinnamic acid 
in (Jorissen), A., ii, 207, 291. 

Benzoic acid, mercuric salt (Dimroth), 
A., i, 440. 

Benzoic acid, benzoyl-o- and -m-tolyl 
esters (Bartolotti), A. , i, 36. 
cliloromethyl ester (Henry), A., 
i, 581. 

2:A-di- and 2:4:6-f?n-iodophenol esters 
(Brenans), a., i, 643. 

Benzoic acid, o-amino-. See Aiithranilie 
acid. 

2:3-f7iaminO'-, and its compoimds with 
sugars (Schilling), A., i, 385. 

0 - and ^-bromo-, thermochemistry of 
(Massol), a., i, 323. 
2:3-bromonitro- and 2:3-chloronitro- 
(Holleman), a., i, 275. 
o-chloro-, thermochemistry of (Mas- 
sol), A., ii, 226. 

0 - and ?R-chloro- and -bromo-, nitration 
of (Holleman and be Beuyn), A., 
i, 591. 

2:3:5-^r7chloro-, and its amide, chlor- 
ide, nitrile, salts, ethyl ester and 
mono- and fZi-nitro-derivatives 
(Matthews), T., 43 ; P., 1900, 
187. 

o-chlorofZmitro-, structure of Kalle & 
Co.’s (Holleman), A., i, 591, 
2-chloro-3:5-f'^mitro-, and its ethyl 
ester (Cohn), A., i, 642. 
p-cymo-, methyl ester (Rijpe and v. 

SIajewski), a., i, 104. 
o-iodo-, thermochemistry of (Massol), 
A., ii, 226. 

nitro-, reduction of, by hyposnlphurons 
acid (Golbberger), A., i, 23. 
j?-uitro-, o-nitrophenyl ester (Ky’m), 
A., i, 47. 

^ruiitro-, ethyl ester, additive com- 
poniids of, with a- and j8-naj>}ithyl- 
ainine (Sudborou(Ui), T., 531 ; P., 
1901, 44. 

o-nitroso-, and its esters (Ciamician 
and Silber), A., i, 390, 548. 
thio-, action of alkyl thiocyanates and 
alkyl thiocarbimides on (Wheeler 
and Meuriam), A., i, 515. 
additive reactions of (Wheeler), A., 
i, 636. 

Benzoic acids, monosiibstituted, acidi- 
metrie value of (Massol), A., 
i, 323. 

Benzoic anhydride, m-bromo- and 
m-nitro- (Aittenrieth), A., i, 186. 

Benzoic chloride, o -nitro-, crystallised 
(Mavrojannis), a., i, 470. 
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Benzoic tMocyanate, action of, on ethyl 
plienyl-tliiol- aod -tliion-carbazinate 
(Wheelek and Dustin), A., i, 25. 

o-Benzoicsulphinide . See “ Saccb arin. ’ ’ 

Benzo - 3 - ketopentamethyleneazinecarb- 
ozylic acid and its ethyl ester, and 
their sodium salts and benzylidene 
derivatives (Thomas-Mamert and 
Striebel), a., i, 614. 

Benzonitrile /ie.rac]iloride, interaction of, 
with alcoholic soda and with quinoline 
(Matthews), T., 44; P. 1900, 187. 

Benzophenone, action of ethyl alcohol 
and of alcolioUc hydrogen chloride 
on (Mackenzie), "T., 1210; P., 
1901, 150. 

derivatives (Bahtolotti), A., i, 36. 
chloride, action of sodium alkyloxides 
on (Mackenzie), T., 1206 ; P., 1901, 
150. 

Benzophenones, amino-, substituted, 
action of aromatic amines on, in 
presence of sulphuric acid (Lbmoult), 
A., i, 425. 

Benzophenoaedisulphone. See Diethyl- 
disu Iphon e d i pheny Im et h an e . 

Benzophenonephosphinic acid ami its 
derivatives (Miciiaelis and G use- 
well), A., i, 300. 

Benzophenone-u-suiphonio acid. See 
Benzoylbenzene-o-sulphonic acid. 

Benzopinacone from alcohol and benzo- 
phenone (CiAMiciAN and Silber), A., 
i, 36. 

l:4-Benzopyranol, derivatives (Bulow 
and “VVAaNER), A., i, 400, 559. 
and its mono- and di-acetyl and di- 
benzoyl derivatives, and dimethyl 
ether (Bulow and v. Sicheuer), A., 
i, 603. 

Benzo-y-pyronecarboxylic acid and 
its ethyl ester and the action of am- 
monia on (Euhkmann and Bausor), 
T., 471 ; P., 1901, 40. 

0- Benzoquinone. See o-Qiiinone. 

Benzoqumonephenylhydrazonetetra- 

methyhimminodiphenylmetbane 
(Muhlau and Kegel), A., i, 57. 

1- Benzoxy-2-beiizoylcainpliene and the 
action of aniline, plienylhydrazine, 
sulphuric acid and of alcoholic potash 
on (Forster), T., 991 ; ?., 1901, 167. 

Benzoxymetbylfurfurai (Fenton and 
Gostling), T., 811 ; 1901, 119. 

yuBenzoxyphenylacetamide (Orton), T., 
1354 ; P., 1901, 200. 

Benzoyl'. See also under Parent Bub- 
slaiico. 

Benzoylacetic acid, esters, action of 
epichlorohydrin and epibromohydrin 
on the sodium derivatives of (Haller), 
A., i, 538, 


Benzoylacetic acid, esters, action of ethyl 
iodide and dry silver oxide on (Lan- 
der), B., I90i, 59. 

4- BenzoyIacetylpyridineand its salts and 
tsooxazole derivative (Tscherne), A., 
i, 749. 

o-Benzoylaminobenzoic acid, methyl 
ester (Mehner), A., i, 4/1. 
methvl and ethyl esters (Mehner), 
A.,‘'i, 645. 

j)'Benzoyiaminophenylacetio acid and 
its amide (Urton), T., 1353; P., 
1901, 200. 

a-Benzoylamino-jS-Z^opropylacrylic acid 
and anhydride (Eblenmeyer and 
Kunlin), A., i, 468. 

Benzoylanisoylbromometliane (Pond and 
Shoffstall), A., i, 36. 

Benzoylanisoylmethane. See a-Hydroxy- 
anisylideneacetophenone. 

Benzoylation of fatty adds in presence 
of ammonia (Orton), T., 1351 ; P., 
1901, 200. 

Benzoylhenzene-o-sulphonic acid {lenzo- 
•phnionesidphonic add) and its salts 
(Krannioh), a., i, 153, 

o-Benzoylbenzoic acid, tantoraerism of 
(Haller and Guyot), A., 
i, 146. 

^richloro- (Graebe and Rostowzew), 
A,, i, 544. 

Benzoylhenzylamine, nitroso-, action of, 
on aniline, pheiiylhydrazino, and 
p-toluidine (Apitzsch), A., i, 138. 

5- Beii2oyl-ai3-biLtanediol (Haller), A., 
i, 539. 

a-Benzoylcamphor and its isomericle 
(Forster), T., 987 ; P., 1901, 

167. 

Benzoylcarhamide-o-snlphonie acid, and 
p-nitro', and their salts (Holmes), A., 
i, 271. 

Benzoylehloroaminobenzene, pre|iaratioii 
of (Chattaway and Okton), T., 279 ; 
P., 1900, 231. 

Benzoyl-n- and -jn-cresol (BAR'roLO'ri'i), 
A., i, 36. 

Benzoylcyanide phenylbydrazone (Bachs 
and Bry), A., i, 229. 

Benzoylcyanoacetic acids, o-, m-, and 
p-nitro-, esters (Matro.tannls), A., 
i, 470. 

Benzoyldiacetyietbane (March), A., 
i, 596. 

Benzoyldipbenylcarbamide (Sohall), A. , 
i, 766. 

Benzoyletbylideneaniline, and its di- 
bromide and nitrosoamine (Eibner), 
A., i, 640. 

Benzoyl-il'-etbylphenyltiuocarbamide 
(Wheeler and Merriam), A., 

i, 515. 
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BeEzoylformaldeliyde-o-, -in-, and - 2 ^- 
iiitropIieEylliydrazoiies and tlie iso- 
ni elides of tlie 0 - and m- corn pounds 
(Bambeugeji and Schmidt), A., 
i, 566. 

Benzoylformaldeliydeplienylliydrazoiie 
and its isomeride (Bambergeh and 
Schmidt), A., i, 565. 

Benzoylformic acid, o-aniino-, etliyl estex* 
(Erdmann), A., i, 5S6/ 

See also o-Fonnylaminobenzoic 
acid, etliyl ester. 

metliyl ester (Mehner), A., i, 645. 
3-Benzoylg‘lutaxic acid and its salts and 
ketodilactone (Frma and Salomon), 
A., i, 122. 

a-Benz oylE eptinene ( hmizoylcena n thy lid- 
eiie) and the action of sulphuric 
acid on (Modretj and Delange), 
A., i, 14. 

decomposition of, by alkalis (Mouiiee 
and Delange), A., i, 14. 
Benzoylhexoylmethane (Moubeh and 
Delange), A., i, 14. 
Benzoylimmod/tMocarboEic acid, esters 
(■\VHEELEii and Johnson), A., i, 705. 
Benzoylindeneosalic acid, and ^J-nitro-, 
ethyl esters ('I'hifxe), A., i, 76. 
Benzoylmandel-amide and -methylamide 
(Orton), T., 1854 ; P., 1901, 200. 
Benzoylmetliyiiijocarbamide (McKee), 
A., i, 757. 

BenzoyPd-inethylsemitliiocarbazide 
(Yoitng and Oates), T., 667 ; P., 
1901, 86 . 

Benzoyl'i^'-niethyl-thiocarbamide and 
-phenyithiocarbamide (WHEEf.EU and 
Meuriam), a., i, 515. 
a-Benzoyl-a-naphthylhydrazme and its 
jS-acetyl derivative (Mcr*HERSON and j 
Gore), a. , i, 572. 

Benzoyl-o-nitroanilide, |;-nitro- (Kym), 
A., i, 47 ; (Miklaszewski and v. 
Niementowski), a., i, 761- 
Bejizoyl - m -iiitroaiiilideiiaiiiocliloride 
(Ley), A., iv 760. 

Benzoyicenanthylidene. See Benzoyl- 
h eptinene. 

7 -BeiLZoyl-^-phe] 2 yibiityri 0 acid and its 
semicarbazone (Storbe), A., i, 324. 
Benzoylpbenylcarbamides, s- and as- 
(McKee), A., i, 756. 
Benzoylphenylhydrazme, m-bromo- and 
w-nitrO' (ArxENRiETH), A., i, 1S6. 

Benzoylplienylnitrosoliydrazine (Yos- 
wlnb.'kkl), a., i, 618. 
2-Beiizoyl-8-pheiiyk’ycApen.taiioiie- 
4-carboxylic acid, methyl ester, and 
its semicarbazone (Stobbe and. 
Fischer), A., i, 148. 
l-Benzoylpyridazone, 4:5-d^bi'omo- (Bis- 
TMYCKi and Herbst), a., i, 386. 


BenzoyMithiocarbamic acid, esters 

■ (Wheeler and Merriam), A., i, 514 ; 
(Wheeler and Johnson), A., i, 705. 

BenzoyltMoglycollamide (Wheeler and 
Merriam), A., i, 515. 

Benzoylthiolcarbanilic acid (YDieelee), 
A., i, 636. 

methyl ester (Wheeler and Dustin), 
A., i, 25. 

Benzoyl-o-toluidide, 6-cliloro- (Cohn), 
A., i, 637. 

Benzoyltolnidides, 0 -, wi-, and 0 - 
amino- (Mehner), A., i, 472. 

Benzoyl-m-tolyl methyl ether (Barto- 
lotti), a., i, 37. 

a-Benzoyl- 7 -valerolactone, 5-chloro- and 
5-bromo-, and the phenylhydrazone of 
the ehloro -compound (Haller), A., 
i, 539. 

o-Benzoyl-m-xylidide, f?-amino* (Meii- 
ner), a., i, 472. 

Benzyl alcohol from ylang-ylang oil (v. 
SODEN andEojAHN), A., i, 733. 
influence of, on the potential of 
oxidation cells (Schaum), A., 
ii, 300. 

Benzyl chloride and iodide, action of, 
on pyridine (Tschitschibabin), A., 
i, 484. 

cyanide. See Pheiiylacetonitrile. 
nitrite (v. Baeyer and Yilliger), 
A., i, 309. 

m-xylyl sulphide (Wheeler and 
Johnson), A., i, 707. 

c7-a-Benzylallylnialamide[(LuTz), A. ,i, 10. 

Benzylamine, action of, on B-chloroallyl- 
tliiocarbimido (Dixon), T., 559 ; ik, 
1901, 49. 

oxidation of ( Bamberger an d Sch bu tz), 
A., i, 587. 

Benzylaniline, action of, on B-chloro- 
allylthiocarbimide (Dixon ),T., 568 ; 
P., 1901, 49. 

^/i-amino-, and wt-nitro-, and tlieii- 
liydrochlorides (Pljlgutti and 
Monti), A., i, 22. 

Benzyiantipyrine and its liydrocliloiidc, 
and amino- and nitro-derivatives 
(MkjHxAelis, Yoss, and Greiss), A., 
i, 409. 

Benzylazoimide (Curthts and Darap- 
sky), a., i, 573. 

Benzylbromocamphor and its isomeride 
(Haller and Minguin), A., i, 599. 

B-Benzylbntyi’io acid, r^fthuG, ethyl ester 
and its a-niono- and -di-methyl and 
-ethyl derivatives (Posner), A,, i, 704. 

Benzylcarbinol {phcnylethyl alcohol) in 
oil of roses (y. Soden and Eojahn), 
A., i, 39, 733, 

Benzylcarvacrol and its acetyl derivfi- 
tive (Yenturi), a., i, 590. 
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a-Benzylcinnamic acid (bciizylidene- 
hydfochmimiiiG add), condensation of, 
to a-beiizviidenehjdrindone (Schmid), 
A., i, 210. 

Benzyl-m-cresol and its acetyl derivative 
(Vhntuki), a., i, 590. 

jS'Benzylisocrotonic acid, tliio- (Posneh 
and Deinhahdt), A., i, 704- 

Benzyldiliydromdndole, o-ainino- and o- 
aiid ;j-nitro- (Frankel), A., i, 45. 

Benzyldimetliylcarbiiiol (OrjCNAiiD), 
A., i, 680. 

Eenzyle tliyl amino an tlir a gtdnone ( Ha l- 
LEii and Guyot), A., i, 279. 

Benzyletkylaminobenzenesulplionic 
acid, salts (Gkehm and ScHErTz), 
A., i, 520. 

Benzyletbylamiiio -benzyl- and -benzoyl- 
benzoic acids (Haller and Guyot), 
A., i, 276. 

??i-Benzyletliyiaminopbenol and its 
plithalein (Gnehm and Scheutz), A., 
i, 520. 

Benzyletbylaniline, nitration of (Gnehm 
and Scheutz), A., i, 520. 

Benzyl-iS-gintaric acid and its salts and 
ketodil acton es (Fittig and Stern- 
berg), A., i, 121. 

Benzylbydrazine, chloro- and nitroso- 
derivatives (Curtius and Pauli), A., 
i, 429. 

Benzylbydrindamine and its isomeric 
broinocamphorsnlpbonates and picrate 
(Kipping and Hall), T., 434 ; P., 
1901, 37. 

iS'Benzylbydroxylamine, action of air 
and water on (Bamberger and Szo- 
layski), a., i, 84. 

Benzylidene cMoride, action of sodium 
alkyloxides and of ])henol on (Mac- 
kenzie), T., 1212 ; ?., 1901, 150. 

Benzylideneacetoacetic-i3-aminocrotonic 
acid. Sec S-Phenyl-jS-amino-B-hept- 
ene- C-one- 7 £-dicai'l) 0 xyIic acid. 

Benzylideneacetone, sulphonal deriva- 
tives of (Posner), A., i, 474. 

Benzylideneacetopbenone, sulphonal de- 
rivatives of (Posner), A., i, 474. 

Benzylidene-^-acetylglutaric acid and 
its salts, and ketodilactone and its di- 
hromide (Fittig and Sternberg), A., 
i, 121. 

Benzylideneaminopbenantbrene 
(Schmidt and Strobel), A., i, 464. 

Benzylideneaminopbenylguanidine, 
wi-nitro-, nitrate and picrate (Pelliz- 
zari and Bickarbs), A., i, 769. 

Benzylideiieamylanime-/3-iiapbtbol 
(Betti), A., i, 754. 

Benzylideneaniline and its chloro-, 
bromo-, and nitro -derivatives 
(Hantzsch and Schwab), A., i, 379. 


Benzylideneaniline picrate (Betti and 
Speroni), a., i, 81. 
hydrogen sulphite, «Dnitro- (Eibner), 
A., i, 378. 

Benzylideaeaiiiliiie-4"metbyl-2-cyc^i9- 
pentanonecarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Dieokmann), a., i, 542. 

Benzylideneanii-a- and -jS-napbtbols, and 
^R-nitro-derivative of the ^-compound 
(Betti and Speroni), A., i, 81. 

Benzylidene -^^-anisidme (Hantz.sch and 
Schwab), A., i, 379. 

Benzylidenebarbitnric acid, and o-nitro- 
and its compound Avith ammonia 
(Conrad and Beinbach), A., i, 410. 

Benzylidenebenzamidine and its hydro- 
chloride (Kunokell and Bauer), A., 
i, 759. 

Benzylidenebenzylamine-jS-iiapbtbol 
and its diaeetyl derivative (Betti), A., 
3, 754. 

Benzylidenebenzylbydrazine, chloro- and 
nitroso-demmtives (Gltrtius and 
Pauli), A., i, 429. 

Benzylidenebisacetoacetic acid, ethyl 
ester, tautomerisni of (Rabe), A., 
i, 34. 

Benzylidenebisaminotbiazole and its 
decomposition (Hantzsch and 
Schavab), a., i, 380 ; (Hantzsch and 
Witz), A., i, 402. 

Benzyiidenebutyrylbydrazone (Bon- 
gert), a., i, 410. 

Benzylidenecampbor, o- and ^?-bromo- 
(Haller and Mtnguin), A., i, 600. 

Benzyiidenedianiline anbydrosiiljdiite 
and tbe action of water on, and 
m-nitro- (Eibner), A., i, 378. 

Benzylidenediindazole (Fischer and 
Seuffert), a., i, 411. 

Benzylidene'^S-dipbenylsemitbioearb- 
azide and its methyl derivative 
(Busch and Holzmann), A., i, 234. 

Benzylidenedi-2:4: 5 - trime tby ibenzyl- 
bydrazine (Curtius and Franzen), 
A., i, 293. 

Benzylideneduorylbydrazine (Diels), 
A., i, 522. 

ct-Benzylidenebydrindone and its oxime 
and phenylhydrazone (Schmid), A., 
i, 210. 

Benzylideneindanedione, ^>amiiiO' 
(HoLTiNGand Biaim), A., i, 728. 

Benzylideneindene (Thiele), A., i, 76. 

Benzylidenementbone, preparation of 
(Martine), a., i, 599. 

Benzylidene-a-metbyi-, -a-etbyl-, -a- 
propyi-, and -a-amyl-anbydracetone- 
benzils (Japp and Meldrum), T., 
1030 ; P., 1901, 175. 

Benzylidene-l-metbylazimino-^/Dtoluid- 
ine (PiNNOw), A., i, 485. 
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BeiizyIideiie*2-metliyIsemicarbazoae and 
?ri-nitro- (Young and Oates), T., 662 ; 
P., 1901, 86. 

Ben2ylideiie"4-metliylsemitliiocar'b“ 
azone, oxidation of, with ferric chloride 
(Young and Eyiie), T., .59 ; P., 1900, 
1S8. 

Benzylidene-jS-naphthol, amino-, and its 
liydroehloride and diacetyl derivative 
(Betti), A., i, 611, 

Benzylidene-jS'iiaplitliyiamiiie-jS- 

naphthol (Betti and Speuoni), A., 
i, 81. 

Benzylideiieiiitroplitlialide and its 
isoineride (LEuroLB), A.,! 711. 

Benzylidene- r^phenetidine ( J A cobsok 

and vSteix BEEN ck), A., i, 3S0. 

Benzylideneplienylguanazole (Pel l iz - 
zAEi ami Koncaglioli), A., i, 772. 

Benzylidenephenylglyeolloliydrazide 
(CuBTlus and MtTLLEE)} A., i, 779. 

Benzylideneplienylliydraziiie-a- and -)3- 
naphthols (Betti and Speroni), A., 
i, 778. 

Benzylidene-4-piieiiylsemitMocarl>” 
azone, oxidation of, with ferric cliloride 
(Young and Eyre), T., 60 ; P., 1900, 
189. 

Benzylidenephtlialide, ?n-nilro- (Leu- 
polb), a., i, 711. 

Benzylidenepropiophenone and its di- 
bromide and phen3dhydrazone and its 
condensation with phenyl ethyl ketone 
(Abell), T., 932 : P., iooi, 128 . 

Benzylidenesemicarbazicle f H oluoyb), 
T., 1326; P., 1901, 197. 

Benzyiidenesemitiiiocarbazoiie, oxida- 
tifin of, by ferric eldoridc (Yoiin(} and 
Eyre), Y, 54 ; P., 1900, 188. 

Benzylideiie-;/-tolnidiiie, isomeric, and 
its metliioelide and ethiodide 
(Hantzsoii and ScnwAii), A., i, 379. 

Benzylidene- 0- xyly lenehydrazine 
(Frankel), a.,, i, 44. 

S-Benzylmalamic acids, d-, 7-, and f-, 
and their metallic and Ivenzylaminc 
salts, inetliyl ester, and amides (Lirrz), 
A.,i, S. 

cf-a-Benzylmalamide (Lutz), A., i, 10. 

S-Beiizylmereapto-2-phenyliinino-3- 
phenyloxydiazoline (IV^iieeler and 
Dustin), A., i, 26. 

j/i-Benzylmethylaminobeiizeiiesulplioiiic 
acid and its salts (Gneilw and 
ScBEUTZ), A., i, 520. 

Benzylmetliylamiaoplienylglyoxylic 
acid (BoEH RINGER & kSuNS), A,, 
i, 714. 

d-jB-Benzylmethylmalaniide (Lutz), A., 
i, 10. 

j'^-Benzyloxyphenylcarbamide j|SpiEc4KL 
and Sabbath), A., i, 534. '■ 


Benzylphenyl-. See Phenylbenzyi-. 

Benzylpiperidinium-bromo-, -cbloro-, 
-iodo-, and -hydroxy-acetic acids, ethyl 
esters (Wepekinb), A., i, 639. 

Benzyl fsopropyl ketone and its semi- 
carbazone (Blaise), A., i, 253. 

Benzylpyridines, 2- and 3-, and their 
salts (Tkchitschibabin), a. , i, 484. 

Benzyisnlphonic acid. See Toluene-«- 
siilphonic acid. 

Benzyl-^?-toluidine and Benzyltolyl- 
benzenesnlphonamide (Apitzsgh), A., 
i, 138. 

Benzyl-0-, -m-, and -j.7-toluidines, m- 
nitro-, and their hydrochlorides (PuR- 
GOTTi and Monti), A., i, 22. 

2-Benzyi-2-f>-tolyldiketoiiydrmdene 
(OOLDBEKG), A., i, 33. 

: 7-Benzylvaleric acid, dithio-, and its 
ethyl ester (Posner and Deinharbt), 
i A./i, 703. 

I 3-Benzyixantliine (Boeiirtx{ier,& Sons), 
i A., i, 770. 

1 Bergamot oil, wild, constituents of 
I (BitANBELand Kremers), A., i, 598. 

Berlin bine, formation of (Matusoiiek), 
A., i, 635, 636, 677. 

Berzelianite from the Skrickernni mine, 
Sweden (Svedmark), A., ii, 604. 

Bessemer processes, open hearth and 
basic, spectra of (lames from (Hartley 
and Hamage), A., ii, 366. 

Betaine, compound of, with water 
(Breiug), A., i, 608. 

Betitol from beetroot (v. Lippimann), 

; A., i, 390. 

i Beverages, detection and estimation 

I of “diilcin” in (Bellier), A., 

I ii, 50. 

i estimation of ‘‘ saccharin ’’ in (Delle), 

! A., ii, 46; (Di'ifournel), A., 

! ii, 5S8. 

; Bicpwiim ^'ccmnUj colouring matter of 
> (Lee), T., 284 ; P., 1901, 4. 

Bile, variations in the composition of 
! (CiiAoruNiT), A., ii, 459. 

secretion and eomitosition of (Braxh) 
A., ii, 459. 

functions of, as a solvent (SIoore and 
Parker), A., ii, 402. 
cliinination of sodium salicylate by the 
(Ihnossier), A., ii, 564. 
of the polar bear (Hahmarstex), 
A., ii, 520. 

Bilifuscin (v. Zuhbusch), A. , i, 283. 

Bilirubin, formula of (Orndorff and 
Teeple), A., i, 602. 
oxidation of, by aminoniinn persulph- 
ate (Huguunenq), a., i, 242. 
detection of, in urine by Ehrlich’.s 
diazo-reaetiou (Pruscher), A., 
ii, 296. 
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Biotite from Butte, Montana (Weed), 
A., ii, 65. 

from tlae Tatra Mountains (Goeaz- 
DOWSEi), A., ii, 170. 

Birds, acid poisoning iu (Milrot), A., 
ii, 611. 

formation of uric acid in the liTer of 
(Kowalewski and Salaskin), A., 
ii, 671. 

Bisazoxyacetic acid triazoxycfcctic 
acid’') and its salts (Hantzsch and 
Lehmann), A., i, 132. 

Bisazoxymethane (Hantzsch and 
Lehmann), A., i, 132. 

2:4-BisbeiLzeneazoresorcinol methyl 
ether (Orndoeff and Thebaud), A., 
i, 775. 

Bisdiazomethane. See Dihydrotetrazine. 

Bisdihydrophenanthrene, bisnitro-, and 
Bisdihy dr ophenanthrylene ( bif^phcnmi- 
tkran), mom- and f/Lnitro- (Schmidt), 
A., i, 77. 

Bis-j)-dimethyl-o-carhoxycmnamic and 
Bis- 2 >-dimetliylphthalic acids from tlie 
oxidation of bisdihydrosantinic acid 
(Geassi-Cristaldi and Tomaechio), 
A., i, 35. 

Bisdinaphtliaxantlioiieamine (Fosse), 
A., i, 604. 

Bismarck'brown, constituents of 
(Tauber and Walder), A., 
i, 41. 

Bismuth salts, isomorphism between, 
and the salts of tiie rare earths 
(Bodman), A., ii, 454 
comparison of the action of reducing 
agents on (T. and G. T. Tyrer), A. , i 
ii, 693. 1 

. BioO;., — N 2 OJ 3 — H 2 O, normal and basic 
(VAN Bemmelen and IUttten), A., 
ii, 24. 

Bismuth chloride, compounds of, with 
aniline and quinoline (Schiff), 
A., i, 375. I 

(ionipound of, with pyridine (Monte- ! 
martini), a., i, i63. 
haloids, compounds of, witli organic 
bases (Yanino and Hatbser)', A., 

i, 289. 

basic nitrates (Allan), A., ii, 318. 
cfesium nitrate (Wells, BeaedsIjEY, 
Jamieson, and Metzger), A., 

ii, 653. 

oxide, hydrated (Thibaljlt), A., 
ii, 106. 

suhoxkh (Tanatar), A., ii, 553. . 
phos|>hate, soluble (Montemartini 
and Egidi), A., ii, 106. 
or/7? ^phosphate (Montemartini and 
Egidi), a., ii, 62. 

sulphide, action of hydrogen on 
(PfmABON), A., ii, 165/ 


Bismuth, estimation of; — 

estimation of, electrolytically (Wisi- 
menaijee), A-, ii, 424. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in dress- 
ings (Feerichs), A., ii, 201. 

Bis-^>- 2 iitrophenyl-hydroxy- and -methyl- 
cyanidine (Rappeport), A., i, 569. 

Biscycfopentadienecarhoxylic acid and 
its dimethyl ester and the tetra- 
hromide of the ester (Thiele), A., 

i, 182. 

Bisphenyl-ethyl- and -propyl-pyrazol- 
ones and their oxidation products 
(Blaise), A,, i, 363. 

Bispheny Ipr opy Ipy r azolone (Bon gert) , 
A., i, 409. 

Bitter substances, behaviour of acid 
aqueous solutions of, towards diilereiit 
solvents, and resisting power of, to 
putrefaction (Proelss), A., ii, 706. 

Bitumen, estimation of sulphur iu 
(Pellet), A., ii, 622. 

Bleaching powder, formation and con- 
stitution of (v. Tiesenholt), a., 

ii, 155; (Ditz), A., ii, 239. 

Bleaching power of persulphates (Na- 

mias), a., ii, 16. 

Bloditefrom tiallstatt (Xoechlin), A., 
ii, 64. 

Blood, method of distinguishing varieties 
of (Uelenhuth), A., ii, 325. 
animal and human, hiiemoglobm 
. crystals for the distinction of 
(Moser), A., ii, 712. 

’ action of hydrogen peroxide on : 
differentiating behvecn the lilood of 
man from that of animals (Cotton;, 
A., ii, 295. 

oxidation of, by ammonium per- 
sulphate (PIitgohnenq), a., i,-242. 
physico-chemical properties of (Otcer- 
Blom), a., ii, 326. 

spectral reactions of, in presence of 
formaldehyde. (TolT;ENs), A., i, 492. 
alkalinity of the (AYaldVogel), A., 
ii, 116. 

composition of the, in fevers (v. 

Ste.lskal), a., ii, 404. 
calcium and sodium citrates in the 
coagulation of (Sabbat ani), A., 

ii, 175. 

effect of intravenous injection of milk 
on the coagulability of the (Camfs), 
A., ii, 116. 

the rennet and anti- rennet-like 
action of (Fuld and Spiro), A., 
ii, 67. 

action of chloroform on the reducing 
power of (L.vmbeut and Garnieu)^ 
A., ii, 257. 

carbon monoxide in (Niclohx), A,, 
ii, 518. 
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Bloody maternal and fcetal, amount of 
carbon monoxide in (Nicloux), A., 
ii, 60S. 

colouring matters of, absorption .spectra 
of (Fobmaxex), a., ii, 711. 
amount of fat in (Bonxingee), A., 
ii, 325. 

Iranian, fat of (Exgelhaedt), A., 
ii, 665. I 

relationship of iron in the, and in the ; 
mine (Joli.es and ‘Wixklbe), A., 
ii, 30. 

formation of lactic acid in the (Ashee ' 
and Jacksox], A., ii, 563. 
new reducing substance in the ( JMayee), i 
A. , ii, 563. 

nature of the sugar in (Paty and ; 

SiAu), A. , ii, 257. ' 

the sugars of the (L^ipine and Bon- : 

LUD), A., ii, 610. I 

glycolytic decomposition of sugars in I 
(Fortier), A., it, 116. i 

of animals deprived of their supra- I 
renals (Levix), A., ii, 256, 518. | 

dextrose in normal hens' (Saito and i 
Katsuyama), a., ii, 404. ; 

value of the lijematoporphyrin test for i 
the forensic detection of (Ipsex), j 
A., ii, 296. I 

detection of carbon monoxide in i 
(Kostix), A., ii, 281. 
detection of liminin in (PiIchter), A., ; 

ii, 296. I 

estimation of fat in (BjIxxixger), A., : 

ii, 325. I 

new instriiineut for the estimation of ; 
Inemoglobiii in (Gaertxek), A., i 
ii, 712. I 

estimation of reducing sugars in ; 
(3IEILLKRE and Chapelle), A., ; 
ii, 354. ! 

Blood corpuscles, red, osmotic pheno- 
mena of(QmxTOX), A., ii, 256. 
mechanism of the action of (Nole), ■ 
A., ii, 256. 

affinity of, for acids and' alkalis, and 
the resistance so produced towards 
Molanine (BtDOK), ii, 611. _ 
permeability of, for NO-, and SO 4 
ions (Hambfrger), A.', ii, 175. 
behaviour of, to certain reagents 
(Stewart), A., ii, 457. 

Blood rain. See under IVater. 

Blood-serum, immediate action of in- 
tra\''enous injection of (Brobie), A., 
ii, 118. 

origin of the alexin of (Gexgoit), A., 
ii, 256. 

Blood vessels, action of carbon dioxide 
on (Bayliss), a., ii, 404. 

Blowpipe, a kerosene oil (Eicharbsox), 
F., im, 151. 


Bog earths of Bad-Stilze and Goldenitz, 
composition of (Hoefmaxx), A., 
ii, 188. 

Boilers, analysis and softening of feed- 
water for (Giorgis and Feliciaxi), 
A., ii, 581. 

BoiEug point, new method for the exact 
determination of (Smits), A., ii, 5. 
modification of Laiidsberger’s appar- 
atus for the determination of the 
elevation of the (Ruber), A., 

ii, 372 . 

Boiling point curve of mixtures of ethyl 
alcohol and water (Noyes and War- 
eel), A., ii, 594. 

Boiling points in the series of normal 
primary mono- and di-amines 
(Henry), A., i, 128. 
of binary mixtures, influence of foreign 
substances on the (Schreixe- 
MAKEKs), A., ii, 445, 641. 
of some organic licpiids (LoxGiXESou), 
A., ii, 640. 

Bone, gluco-proteid of (Hawk and Gies), 
A., i, 298 ; ii, 520. 

Bone-black. See Animal charcoal. 
Bone-fat, analysis of (Mexxickb), A., 
ii, 138. 

Bone meal, detection of iniiioral phos- 
phates ill (r. Lorexz), a., 

ii, 193, 

the citric acid solubility of the phos- 
phoric acid in (Methxek), A., 
ii, 278. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 
Boracite, iiitluenoe of the presence of 
iron on the change in state of (Eixxe), 
A., ii, 111. 

Borax. See Sodium biborate. 

Bordoresen (TsoiniiOH and BrOxixg), 
A., i, 221, 

Borimide and its hydrochloride, and the 
action of ammonia and sulphur on 
(Stock and Blix), A., ii, 650. 
jj-Borobenzoic acid and its salts 
(Michaelis and Richter), A., i, 356. 
Boron bromide, action of, on arsenic and 
antimony haloids and on plios- 
phoiTis iodides (Tariele), A., 
ii, 153. 

action of hydrogen arsenide on 
(Stock), A.', ii, 3S2. 
action of hydrogen sul]diide on 
(Stock and P"(>ppexrerg), A., 
ii, 237; (Stock and Blix), A., 
ii, 650. 

compounds of, with phosphorus 
chlorides (Taimble), A., ii, 153. 
hydrides (Ramsay and Hateielb), 
F., 1901, 152. 

Borides, metallic, new (Titckei!, and 
Moody), R, 1901, 129, 
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Boron i 
Boric acid, volatility of, in steam 
(Skirrow), a., ii, 448. j 

, influence of, on metabolism in cMl- i 
dren (Tuxnicliffe and Eosen- j 
HEIM; Grunbaum), a., ii, 517. 
Italian crude, analysis of (ZscHiat- 
MEii), A., ii, 194. 

estimation of (Carnielli), A., 

ii, 690. 

test for, with turmeric paper, in 
food products (Jexkixs and ; 

Ogden), A., ii, 346. | 

estimation of, in borates of the i 

alkalis and alkaline earths j 

{"Wolff), A., ii, 346. ; 

estimation of, in dressings (Fre- 
RICHS), A., ii, 204. 
estimation of, in food {Luhrig), 
A., ii, 280. 

Perborates (Tanatar ; Constam and 
Bennett), A., ii, 314. 
constitution of the (Const.am and 1 
Bennett), A., ii, 17. 

Metathioboric acid (Stock and Poppen- 
berg), a., ii, 237. 

Boron nitride (Stock and Blix), A., 
ii, 651. 

sulphide, compounds of, with boron 
bromide and chloride, and with 
ammonia (Stock and Blix), A., 
ii, 650. 

Boron compounds, aromatic ( Miohaelis), 
A., i, 355. 

Boronatrocalclte. See Ulexite, 
Bos-osteoplasmide (Etard), A., i, 490. 
Brain tissue, chemical composition of 
(Wr)iiNER and Tiiierfelder), A., 
i, 176. 

Brandies, marc and plum, analy.sis of 
(Zega), A., ii, 697, 

Brandy flavouring essences, analysis of 
(Beytihen and Rohrish), A., 
ii, 285. 

testing, the furfiiraldehyde reaction in 
(Wetzke), a., ii, 285. 

Brassamine and its suits and hmizoyl 
derivative (Krafft and Tritsoeler), 
A., i, 116. 

Brassic acid, methyl ester, and chloride 
(Meyer), A., i, 628. 

Brassic chloride, amide, and nitrile 
(Krafft and Tritschler), A., i, 116. 
5t-BrassyIic acid from undceenoic acid 
(Krafft and S eld is), A., i, 115. 
synthesis of (Walker and Lumsden), 
T., 1196. 

Biazilic and Brazilinic acids (Gilbody, 
Perkin, and Yates), T., 1399 ; P., 

^ 1899, 27, 75, 241 ; 1900, 105. 

Prazilein (Herzig and Polx.ak), A., 
i, 478. 


Braziiin, constitution of (Gilbody, 
Perkin, and YWtes), T., 1396 ; P., 

1899, 27, 75, 241 ; 1900, 105 ; (Herzig 
and Pdllak), A., i, 478. 

Brewers’ grains, pentosans of (Schone 
and Tollens), A., ii, 414. 

Brewing materials, test for arsenic in 
(Chapman ; Allen ; Report of the 
Commission to the Manchester 
Brewers’ Central AsvSociation), A. , 
ii, 125 ; (Thomson and Shenton), A., 
ii, 345. 

Bridged rings, synthetical formation of 
(Perkin and Thorpe), T., 729 ; P., 

1900, 149 ; 1901, 110. 

Brdggerite from Raade, Norway (Hof- 
mann and HEiDEpruEM), A., ii, 396. 

Bromal, chemico-toxicological detection 
and estimation of (Yitali), A,, 
ii, 480, 534. 

diaeetate {^^^-ivihromoctltyUdcm clA 
acctfde) (Gabiitti), A., i, 11. 
Bromelin proteolysis (Mendel and 
Underhill), A., i, 355. 

Bromination of alkylbeiizenes (Edinger 
and Goldberg), A., i, 23. 

Bromine, refractive index and dispersion 
of (RiviEue), a., ii, 1. 
action of, on chlorine hejAoskle and 
on perchloric acid (Michael and 
Conn), A., ii, 152. 

Hydrobromic acid {hytlrogm hromkU), 
action of, on carbohydrates (Fen- 
ton and Gostling), T., 361 ; P., 
1901, 22. 

slow action of, on glass (Bert he- 
lot), A., ii, 19. 

action of silver on, and the inverse 
reaction (Jountarx), A., ii, 601. 
Bromates, detection of, by strychnine 
(Fages), a., ii, 191. 

Bromoamides, velocity of intramolecular 
migration of, under the influence of 
an alkali (van Dam and Aberson), 
A., ii, 88, 

Bromoform, chemico-toxicological de- 
tection and estliuuiiou of (VlTALi), 
A., ii, 480, 534, 

Brouzite from Bosnia (KisPATid), A., 
ii, 321. 

Brostenite from Roumania (PoNi), A., 
ii, 20. 

Brucine, action of bromine on (Kippp^n- 
BERGER), A,, ii, 52. 

Brushite from the Island of Mona, West 
IiuUes (Klein), A., ii, 558. 
Bryopogonic acid and the /.w-acid 
(Hesse), A., i, 595. 

Buchu leaves, constituents of the oil of 
(Konbakoff and Bachtschkeff), 

A., i, 334. 

Bucklaupte. See Epidote, 
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Buckwheat. See Agricultural Cheni” 
istry. 

Buds. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Bullocks. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Burette, new form of (Thiele), A., 
ii, 575. 

Burette calibrator, Osrivald’s, improved 
(Chshkan), A., ii, 596. 

Butaldehyde diethylacetal, 7 -amino- 
(WoiiL and Schafer), A,, i, 514. 

isoButaldehyde, condensation of, with 
aromatic ortho-aldehydes (Herzog 
and Keith), A., i, 213. 
condensation of, with aniline (Fried- 
JHFG and Mossler), A., i, 641. 
condensation of, with crotoiialdehyde 
(PLA.TTEXSTEIKER), A., 1 ,. 254. 
condensation of, with |>-hydroxy- and 
;;-ethoxy-beiizaldeliydes (Hilles- 
HEntER), A., i, 645. 
condensation of, with propaldehyde 
{Kohjt}, a., i, 255. 

A’oButaldol, condensation of, with 
aniline (Fpjedjitkg and Mosslbr), 
a., i, 641. 

Butane, ay-c/famino*, and its salts 
(Taeel and Weinsciienk), A., 
i, 72. 

iSy-hromoainino-, and its picrate 
(Stiiai'Ss), a,, i, 17. 
aS-d/’hromo- and a5-f/iiodo- (Hamoxet), 
A., i, 247. 

or a5'(f/iodo~, action of zinc on 
(Hamonet), a., 1, 305. 

?k>Butane, iSy-^f/bronio- {Ghstavson), ] 
A., i, 61. 

Butanc-ay-dicarhoxy-iS-acetic acid 
(See A rp), A., i, 227. 

Butanedicarboxylic acids. See ; — 

Adipic acid. 

Dimetbylsiiccinic acids. 

Ethylsnccinic acid. 

Metiiylgiutarie add. 

Propylmaloiiic acid. 

aS-Butauediol and its diaeetyl derivative 
(Hamonet), A., i, 251. 

Butanetetracarboxylic acid, jffthio-, 
ethyl ester (Wenzel), A., i, 403. 

See also ^-Methyipropane-aByy-tetra- 
earboxylic acid. 

Butanol. See Butyl alcohol. 

Butinene {ctlnjhicetylcm) (Wislicenus), 
A., i, 1 ; (WisLiCENUs and Schmidt), 
A,,i, 2. 

Butinene {crotonylen e, dwiethylacetiilene) 
and its cli- and i^c^w-bromide and 
I ! ydrolji'oinide ( W islicen rs ), A. , 
i, 1 ; (WisLiCExrs and Schmidt; 
WiSLicENus, Talbot, and Henze), 
A., i, 2. 

formation of (WiSLiCExirsancl Henze), 
A.. L 4. 

T 7 


Butter, cryo.scopic distinction between 
margarine and (Pesghges), A., 
ii, 630. 

analysis of (Reychler), A., ii, 208; 

(v. Klenze), a., ii, 292. 
analysis of, and the Reichert- Meissl 
figure (Siegfeld), A- , ii, 482. 

Butch, the Keichert-Meissl number of 
(Kirchner and Racine), A.,- 
h, 187. 

influence of the season and feeding 
on the Reichert-Meissl number 
of (Swaying), A., ii, 5S7. 
detection of cocoanut oil in (Inde- 
mans), A., ii, 78 ; (Ranivez), A., 
ii, 702. 

apparatus for the simultaneous estima- 
tion of fat and wuter in (Poda), A., 
ii, 482. 

estimation of, in margarine (Report 
OF Joint Committee), A., ii, 77. 
See also Agricultural Chemistry. 
•^i-Butyl alcohol, synthesis of (Gi'ERBet), 
A., i, 625. 

y-amino-, and the action of formalde- 
hyde and nitrous acid on, and its 
dibenzoyl deriwative (Hexby), A., 

i, 16. 

5-amino- (Henry), A., i, 68 . 
isoButyl alcohol, influence of, as 
solvent, on the rotation of ethyl 
tartrate (Patterson), T., 478 ; P., 

1901, 40. 

.w. Butyl alcohol, y-amino- (2:3 -c!?>td?o- 
hiUanol) and its platinichloride 
(Strauss), A., i, 17. 
tf-src.Butylamine and its hydrochloride 
and platinichloride (Gadamer), A., 
i, 582. 

IsoButylauthranilic acid (Meyer)j A., 
i, 191. 

woButylbenzeue,«o??.«bromo-(BoDROXJx), 
A., i, 519, 523. 

Butylciunamic acids, a- and iso- 
( iMicHAEL and Hartman), A., i, 358. 
ai'oButylene, action of hypochlorous acid 
on (Krassitsky), A., i, 246. 
dihroniide, action of, on benzene 
(Bodroux), a., i, 523. 
wcButyienechlorohydrins, isomeric 
(jMichael), a., i, 625. 

Butylene glycol, diamyl derivative 
(Hamonet), A., i, 187. ’ 
if-Butylenes (s-dimetJiyldiiylciics), iso- 
meric, and their bromo-derivatives 
atid jS-bromomonocarboxylic acids 
(Wislicenus ; WisLicENifS and 
Schmidt), A., i, 1 ; (Wlslicenits, 
Talbot, and Henze), A., i, 2 . 
Butylene-^l'-thiocarbamide and its pi- 
crate and platinichloride (Strauss), 
A*) ij 1 / • 
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■i-BTitylidenedianiliiie anhjj-droHiilpliite 

(EibnepO, a., i, 378. 

jS'Butylidenec'ytJ/apentene [7tiethylct]iyl- 
fulvene) di^jeroxide -(Ekgler and 
Frankenstein), A., i, 658. 
2-'AwBiityl-4-ketodiIiydxoc[uinazoliiie 
(Gotthelf), A., i, 765. 

I?- isoBntyloxyphenyl-caibamide and 

-tbioearbamide (vSpibgel and Sab- 
bath), A., i, 534. 

woButyramidej nitio- (Piloty and 
Schwejhn), A., i, 517. 

Butyric acid, a- and 3-araino-, ethyl 
esters, and the hydrochloride and 
picrate of the a-acid (FIwSCHEh), A., 
i, 192. 

B-amino- and its ethyl ester, benzoyl 
derivative, and phenylcarbiinide 
(Fischeh and Eoedeu), A., i, 295. 
ay-ii^iamino-, synthesis of, and its 
salts and dihenzoyl derivative 
(Fischee), a., i, 674. 
a-iodo- (Zernoff), a., i, 185'. 
fsoBatyric acid, nitroso-, its ethyl ester, 
amide, nitrile, and amidinc (Piloty 
and Schwerin), A., i, 516. 
BxLtyrolactonecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Traxjbe and Lehmann), A., 

i, 501. 

Bntyronitrile, latent heat of vaporisation 
and specific heat of (Luginin), A., 

ii, 145. 

Bntyro-refractometer, Zeiss’ (White), 
A., ii, 207. 

Bntyrylaeetic acid, ethyl ester (Blaise), 
A., i, 363. 

Biityrylacetoacetic acid, methyl ester 
(Bongert), a., i, 653. 
isomeric methyl esters (Bouveault 
and Bongert), A., i, 311. 
action of liydrazineand phenylhydr- 
azine on (Bongert), A., i, 409. 
nitration of (Bouveault and Bon- 
gert), A., i, 500. 

Bntyrylanilide, a-cyaiio- (Haller and 
Blanc), A., i, 261. 

Bntyrylanilides, 7i- and iso-, a/3-dibromo- 
(Autenrieth and Spiess), A., 
i, 199. 

Bntyrylwobutyric acid, ethyl ester 
(Blaise), A., i, 252. 
itj~Butyryl"S:4"dietlioxyacetophenone (v. 
Kostanecki, Tamboh, and Winter), 
A., i, 559. 

;8-Butyrylgliitaric acids, n- and iso-, and 
their salts and ketodilactones (Fittig 
and Guthrie), A.^i, 121. 
^-Bntyryloxycrotcnic acid, methyl ester 
(Bouveault and Bongert), A., 
i, 312. 

Butyrylphenylhydrazinc (Bongert), A., 
i, 409. 


C. 

Cacodylic acid, ph 3 \siologieal action of, 
and its detection in urine (Heff- 
tkr), A., ii, 464. 

elimination and toxicological detection 
of (Barthe and PRry), A., ii, 364. 
derivatives of (Astruc and Murco), 
A., i, 144. 

Cactaceee, occurrence of alkaloids and 
saponins in (PIeffter), A., i, 736 ; 
(Heyl), a., i, 73S. 

Cadmium, melting point of (Hulburn 
and Day), A., ii, S5. 

Cadmium amalgams (Roozeboom), A., 
ii, 507. 

Cadmium chloride, compounds of, with 
cupric oxide (Mailhb), A., ii, 601. 
fluoride, solubility of (Jaeger), A., 
ii, 386. 

haloids, compounds of, with aromatic 
amines and with pyridine (Tom- 
beck), A., i, 164. 

o.xide, natural (Neumann and Wrr- 
ttch), a., ii, 605 ; (WrrncH and 
Neumann), A., ii, 663. 
suhoxkle (Tanatar), A. , ii, 553. 
selenide and its double salt with 
cadmium iodide (Fonzes-Diacon), 
A,, ii, 60. 

sulphate, heat of solution of (Hols- 
eoer), a., ii, 226. 

Cadmium, precipitation of, hy hydrogen 
sulphide in acid solution (Stull), A., 
ii, 625. 

Caesium bromide, fluoride, hydrogen 
fluoride, and 7nono- and dLchrom- 
ates (Chabei^), A., ii, 314. 
antimony bromide and chloride (Wells 
and Metzger), A., ii, 661. 
inolybdenjd chloride (Nordenskjold), 
A., ii, 454. 

thorium chlorides (Wells and Willis), 
A., ii, 660. 

antimony fluorides and iodide (Wells 
and Metzger,), A., h, 514. 
tellurium fluoride (Wells and Willis), 
A., ii, 652. 

yjcriodateand hydrogen iodate-jp^riodate 
(Welrs), a., ii, 653. 
bismuth and ferric nitrates (Wells, 
Beardsley, Jamieson, and Metz- 
ger), A., ii, 653. 

acid nitrates (Wells and Metzger), 
A., ii, 652. 

nitrilp^e9ii{«.chloro-osniate (Werner 
and Dinklage), A., ii, 661. 
sulphate, double salt of, with indiuna 
sulphate (ChabriE and Rengaee), 
A., ii, 10‘1 

rhodinm alum (PiccxNi and Marino), 
A., ii, 392. 
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CsBsium suljjliiir compounds (CuABSiit), 
A., ii, 600. 

Osesinm, precipitation of, from its solu- 
tions (IVklls), a., ii, 652. 

Caffeine and the salts it forms (Paul), 
A., i, 311. 

localisation of, in tea leaves (Sttzuki), 
A., ii, 680. 

amount of, in different parts of the tea 
plant (Suzuki). A., ii, 679. 
synthesis of, from cyanoacetic acid 
(Thaube), A., i, 54. 
etliobnjraide (PiOssoltmo), A., i, 4S0. 
ethoehloiide and ethioidide (Rosso- 
LLMO), A., i, 161. , 

ilffluence of, on iiitrogeiinus excretion i 
(Ribaut), a., ii, 565. , 

iuiiuence of, on the excretion of purine ; 
substaiiees in the urine (Kjiuger i 
and Schmid), A., ii, 463. ! 

detection of (Nestlrr), A., ii, 43*2. i 

Gaffetannic acid, and its salts and he.xa- | 
aeetyi derivative (RiTKBQVisr), A., : 
1, 724. i 

Calamus oil, crystalline compound from 
(Y. SoDEN and Ro-iahn), A., i, 395 ; 
(Thoms and Becksteoem), A., 

i, 396. 

Galaveiite from Western Australia 
(Keuscb), a., ii, 393. 

See also Tellurides. 

Calcareous concretions of Kettle Point, ! 
Ontario (Daly), A., ii, 516. ; 

Calclte, simple method of distinguish- i 
iiig aragonite and (Meigek), A., f 

ii, A02. 

Calcium, atomic weight of (Herzfelb- 
and Stiepel'), A., ii, 239. 

Calciam amalgam (Sohuegee), A., 
ii, 97. 

Calcium compounds in soil (Meyer), A., 
iff 273. 

Calcium alurninates, snlpho-aluminates, 
and silicates, action of magjiesium 
salts, sodium chloride, and of sea 
water on (Rrbuefat), A., ii, 3S5. 
horate (Ouyrard), A., ii, 158. 
carbide, action of, on fatty alcohols 
(Lkfkbvke), A., i, 441.' ; 

action of a solution of formaldehyde j 
on (Vaxino), a., i, 125. i 

reducdng action of (v. Kugelgen), i 
A., ii, 9S, 448 ; (Neumann 1, A., 
ii, 98. 

earboiiate. See Agricultural Chemistry 
and Conchite. 

chlo 2 ‘ate, decomposition of (Sodeau), 

T. 247; P., 1900, 209. i 

chloride, indices of refraction of solu- 
tions of (Beemee), a., ii, 141. 
cdeetTolysis of (Tuckee and Moody), 

A., ii, 98. 


Calcium chloride, combination of, with 
ammonia in aqueous solution 
(Dawson and McCrae), T., 1069 ; 

1901, 177. 

double salt of, with antimony 
pentacliloride (Weinlanb and 
Schlegelmilgh), a., ii, 660. 
apparatus, new (Henning), A., 
ii, 420. 

chromates, solubility of, in water 
(Dietz, Funk, v.'Wroohem, and 
Mylius), a., ii, 104. 
oxide, crystallised (Joute), A., 
ii, 384. 

oxide (/me), solubility of, in water, at 
different temperatures (Guthrie), 
A., ii, 315. 

estimation of soluble, in London 
])urpie (HayW'OOd), A., ii, 126. 
estimation of, in soils (Hotter), A. , 
ii, 623. 

phosphate. See Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

sulphide, preparation and crystalline 
form of (Muller), A., ii, 60. 

Calcium organic compounds ;~ 
ferricyanides (Fischer and MIiller), 
A., i, 455. 

haloids, compounds of, with aromatic 
amines (Tombeck), A., i, 135. 

Calcium, estimation of; — 
estimation of assimilable (Meaner), A., 
ii, 273. 

estimation of, in presence of much iron 
oxide (Pellet), A., ii, 477. 
estimation of, as the oxalate (Peters), 
A., ii, 692. 

estimation of, in high-grade ferro- 
silicon (Gray), A., ii, 578. 
estimation of, in soil by the 
citrate method (Pahson), A., 
ii, 347. 

estimation of, in waters (Gasselin), 
A., ii, 133 ; (Winkler), A ., 
ii, 347. 

Calculi from the pancreas, composition 
of (Legrand), a., ii, 566. 

Callitroiic acid and its lactone (Henry), 
T.,^1158; 1901, 1S7. 

Calorific value of fuels, determination of 
the (Pebuffat), a., ii, 373, 
Berthier’s method for determining 
the {Antony and i)i Nola), A., 
ii, 6. 

Camphanamic acid and the action of 
sodium hypobromite and sodiniu 
hydroxide on (Lapwortii and Len- 
TON), T,, 1290; P., 1901, 38. 

Camphauamide, preparation of, and 
action of dehydrating agents on (Lar- 
wmRTK and Lenton), T., 1289: P., 
1901 , 38. 
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Campliaiie, l-broino-l-nitTo-, liydroxyl- 
amiae deiivative of, its salts and 
carbamide and benzoyl derivatives, 
and the action of caustic soda and 
of nitrous acid on, and oxidation 
of (Foester), T., 654 ; P., 1901, 83. 
2-bromo-l-iiitro-,l:2-dibromo-l-nitro-, 
and 2-iodo-l-nitro- (Forsteu), T., 
^647; P., 1901, 85. 

dicliloro-, action of sulphuric acid on 
(Biiedt, PooHtissEX, and Mo>r- 
heim), a., i, 217. 

Gamphane anhydride, l:l-chloronitro-, 
and its isoineride and benzoyl and 
iiitro- derivatives, and liydroxylamino- 
derivative and its benzoyl compound 
(Forster and Boeertsox), T., 1006; 
R, 1901, 169. 

Camphanic acid, constitution of (Lap- 
worth and Lextox), T., 1284; R, 
1901, 37. 

Gamphanonitrile, and the action of 
alkalis on (Lapworth and Lextox), 
T., 1291; R, 1901, 38. 

Camphene and its broino-derivatives, 
hydrobroinide, hydrochloride, and 
alcoholate (Semmler), A. , i, 90. 
action of nitric anhydride on, and 
constitution of (Dem.taxoff), A,, 
i, 564. 

hydriodide (Koxdakoff and Lttt- 
schixin),, a., i, 282. 
relation of, to artificial camphor 
(Koxdakoff), a., i, 646. 

Camphene, 1-amino-, and its salts and 
benzoyl, benzylidene, and fihenyh 
carbamide derivatives, and l-nitro- 
(Forsteu), T., 646; P., 1901, 85. 

Campheride, triaeetyl, trimeth)'!, and di- 
and tri-ethyl derivatives of (Testoni), 
A., i, 93. 

Campherol (PertvIX and ’Wilkixsox), 
R, 1900, 182 ; (Perkin), R, 1901, 87, 

Oamphocean ring*, resolution of the 
(Brkdt, Rochussen, and Monheim), 
A., i, 218. 

Camphoformenearainecarhoxylic acid 
and its amide (Tingle), A., i, 632. 

Gamphoformene-methyiaininecarhoxy- 
methylamlde, and -ethylaminecarh- 
oxyethylamide (Tingle), A., i, 633. 

Campholytic acid, constitution of (Fors- 
ter), T., 110; (Tiemann, Kersgh- 
BAUM, andTiGGEs)„A., i, 6 ; (Blanc), 
A., i, 10. 

r-a-Campholy tic acid and A*’"'- Campholytic 
acid and its amide (N oyes and Blan- 
chard), A., i, 664. 

Campholytic acids, isomeric, and their 
oxidation products (Tiemann, Ker- 
scHBAUM, and Tigges), A., i, 5. 

See also mLaiironolic acid. 


Campholytolactone, and the acid, 
CnHujO;., from its hydrolysis (Tie- 
MANN, Kerschbahm/ and Tigges), 
A., i, 5; (Blanc), A., i, 10. 

4’oCampholytoiiic acid (holauronde add) 
(Tiemann, Kerschbaum, and Tigges); 
I A., i, 6. 

j Camphonic acid, formula of (Lapworth 
I and Lextox), P,, 1901, 148. 
i Camphononic acid, formation of (Lap- 
j WORTH and Lextox), T., 1287 ; R, 

j 1901, 38. 

formula of (Lapworth and Lextox), 
R, 1901, 149. 

Camphopyric acid, and its anhydride 
and anilide (^¥ALLACH and Nee- 
MANX), A., i, 333. 

Camphor excreted by Polymikmi Yosal- 
bimi (Cook), A., ii, 179. 
constitution of (Aschan), A., i, 477. 
artificial, constitution of (Koxdakoff), 
A., i, 646. 

action of sulphuric acid on (Bredt, 
Rochessex, and Monheim), A., 
i, 217. 

combination of, with ^-hydroxy-a- 
naphthaldehyde (FIelbroxner), A. , 
i, 600. 

estimation of, in camphor oil (Lohr), 
A., ii, 361. 

Camphor, a-bromo-, racemisation of 
(Kipping), T., 370; P,, 1901, 32. 
a-dfbromo-, constitution of the acids 
from, and the action of moist silver 
compounds on (Lapworth and 
Lexton), R, 1901, 148. 

! Camphorenic acid, bromo-, formula of 
(Lapworth and Lexton), P,, 1901, 
148. 

Camphor group, syntheses of compounds 
of the, in the organism (Hilbeb raxdt), 
A., ii, 180, 669. 

Camphoric acid, constitution of (Blanc), 
A., i, 10. 

pheuetidide (Goldschmidt), A., i, 590. 

G^JoCamphoric acid (mQsocavipJio 2 )yrk 
add), synthesis of (Komppa), A., 
i, 668. 

Camphoric anhydride, action of alu- 
minium chloride on (Lees and 
Perkin), T., 332; R, 1898, 111; 
1899, 23; 1900, 18; (Perkin and 
Yates), T., 1373. 

hromo-, constitution of (Lapwor'I'h 
and Lexton), T., 1284 ; P., 1901, 38. 

a-Camphornitrilamide and its oxidation 
products (Tiemann and Tigges), A., 

i, 20. 

;3-Camphornitrilic acid, constitution of, 
and the products of oxidation of its 
amide (Tiemann and Tigges), A., 

i, 19. 
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Gampkornitrilic acids, a- and j8- (Tie- 
MANifj Lemme, and Kekschbaum), 
A., i, IS. 

Camplior oil, estimation of camphor in 

(LOhu), a., ii, S61. 

'/seOamphoronic acid, synthesis of (Per- 
KIK), P., 1900, 2U. 

Camphorosalie acid, derivatives 
(Tinule), a., i, 632. 

Oamphoroxime, mixed crystals of 

(Aeriani), a., ii, 230. 
reactions of (Koxowalofe), A., i, 281. 

Camphorquinone, preparation of, and its 
j:}-hramophenylliydrazone and semi- 
earhazone(LAmvoiiTH and Chapman), 
T., 380; P., 1901, 2S. 

Camphor ring-, disruption of the (Tie- 
MANN, LeMME, and IvERSmiBAUM), 
A., i, 18. 

Camphor-a- and -o'-snlphonic acids and 
their amides, anilides, bromides, chlor- 
ides, and piperidides, and hroino- and 
chloro-derivatives (Armstrong and 
. Lowey), P., 1901, 382. 

Canarin (Goldberg), A.,i, 193, 516, 677. 
preparation of (Pawlewski), A,, i, 71. 

Cane-sugar. See Sucrose. 

Cantharidin and cantliaridin-iinnmnity 
(Ellingee), a., ii, ISO. 
nitrogen derivatives of (Meyek), A., 

i, 221. 

Caoutchouc (indiaruhber), action of 
.nitrous acid on (HAraiiEs), A., i, 734. 

Capaloin. See ITganda-aloin. 

Capillarity, theory of (Barker), A., 

ii, 88, 374. 

of aqueous sucrose solutions (Domke, 
Harting, and Pl.vfo), A., i, 189. 

Capillary constants of organic licpiids 
(Gitye and Baitd), A., ii, 437, 543. 

Capillary-electrical phenomena (PxVL- 
MxiER), A., ii, 370. 

Capillary layer between the homogene- 
ous pliases of liquid and vapour, theory 
of the (Barker), A., ii, 88, 

Capillary, phenomena, deductions from 
(Einstein), A., ii, 228. 

Caproic acid. See Hesoie acid. 

Caramelan, decomposition products of 
(Stolle), A., i, 673. 

Carhamic acid, methyl-R-hutylcarbinyl 
ester (Farbenfabeiren vorm. F. 
Bayer' & Co.), A., i, 663- 

Carbamide, fonnation of, by the oxida- 
tion of albumin (HrGOiTNEN(,y), A., 
i, 491 ; (Schulz), A. , i, 780. 
as the product of oxidation of nitro- 
genous siibstiuiees (Jolles), A., 
i, 30, 262, 583. 

formation of, by the oxidation of 
physiological nitrogenous substances 
(Falta), A., ii, 7di 


! Carbamide, spontaneous conversion of 
I uric acid into (Gigli), A., i, 677. 
relation betw'een the solubility and 
heat of solution of (Cam petti). A., 
ii, 642. 

decomposition of, by urease, and by 
katabolisin (Beverinck), A., ii,264. 
condensation of, with acetone (AVein- 
schenk), a., i, 583. 
action of, on oxaluuetic acid (Fenton 
and Jones), T., 96 ; P., 1900, 205. 
condensation of, with sugars 
(Sciioorl), a., i, 25S. 
action of aromatic siilphonic chlorides 
on (B,emsen and Garner), A., 
i, 270. 

action of the chlorides of o-snlpho- 
and /?-iiitro-o-siilpho-benzoic acids 
on (Holmes), A., i, 271. 
oxygen ethers of (McKee), A., i, 757. 
See also Urea. 

Carbamide, iiitro-, electrolytic reduction 
of (Holroyd), T., 1326 ; P., 1901, 
197. 

thio-. See Tliioearbamide. 
Carbaminoazocyanide {mumltydroxy- 
m,ethylcymiotriazen) (Hantzbch and 
Yagt), a., i, 195. 

Carbaminodiaeetic acid, diethyl ester 
(Fischer), A., i, 192. 
Carbamiuoglycylglycine, ethyl eater 
(Fischer and Fourneait), A., 
i, 675. 

Carbaminoiminoazoimide and its salts 
(Hantzsih and Vagt), A., i, 195. 
Carbamincpheiiylimmodisulphide and 
its hjdrobromide, hydrochloride, 
hromo-derivative and tetrabroinide 
(Hitgehshopf), a., i, 757. 
l-Carbamino-5-pyrazoloiie-3-p-nitro- 
benzeneazoacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(BtJLOW and FIOpfner), A., i, 241. 
Carbanilinoacetophenoneoxime, w- 
chloro- and w-bromo, and ?/i-nitro- of 
the bronio-eompoiind (Korten and 
Scholl), A., i, 549. 
Carbauilinodi-a-aaphthyiethylene- 
diamiue (Sexier and Guoievvix), T. , 
260 ; P., 1900, 229. 
Carbanilplieiiylethylideneoxyryc/o 
triazan (Yosvvingkel), A., i, 53. 
Carhazinic acids, cf/thio-, action of thio- 
carbimides on (Busch and IYolpert), 
A., i, 233. 

Carhazole, derivatives of (Buff and 
Stein), A., i, 620. 

bromine derivatives of (Yaubel), A., 
i, 652. 

Carhazoles, formation of (Jafp and 
; Maitland), P., 1901, 176. 
Carbethoxyglycylglyciue, ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Fourneau), A., i, 675. 
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Oarlbimides, tliio-. See Tiiioearbimides. 

Carbiminoaoetyl-jO-toluididej tliio- 
(Fkekichs and Beckithts), A., 
i, 80. 

Carbodlplieiiylimide (Schall), A., 
i, 766. 

Carbofenclionone (Wallach and v. 
Westphalex), a., ij 332. 

Carbohydrate metabolism in winter 
leaves (Czapek), A., ii, 571. 

Carbohydrates of Clionclrus crispus 
(§ebor), a., i, 15. 

reserve, from Liliinn bulbs (Parkin), 
A., ii, 414. 

of the albumen of the seeds of Phamix 
eanarieiisis (Bofiiquelot and 
Herissey), a., ii, 619. 
refraction of aqueous solutions of 
(Stolle), a., i, 368, 507. 
action of various Bacteria on (Haruen), 
T., 610; P., 1901, 57. 
action of formaldehyde and benzalde* 
hyde on (Alberda van Ekensteix), 
A., i, 120. 

action of hydrogen bromide on 
(Fenton and Gostling), T., 361 ; 
P., 1901, 22. 

behaviour of, with liyxmchlorites 
(Brautigam), a., i, 671. 
influence of sodium fluoride on the 
action of seniinase on the, in the 
albumen of seeds (HinussEY), A., 
ii, 570. 

influence of, on the production of 
proteids in plants (Suhxjlze), A., 
ii, 333. 

selection of, by yeasts during alcoholic 
fermentation (Kneciit), A., 
ii, 568. 

action of, on the vegetation of Koatoc 
pvMctifonm (BouimrAc), A., 
ii, 571. ^ 

salivary digestion of, in the stomach 
(Hensay), a., ii, 666. 
amount of, in normal and diabetic 
urine (Rosin; v. Alfthan), A., 
ii, 179. 

the so-called furfuraldebyde tests for 
(Neuberg), a., ii, 356. 
estimation of, in human fajces 
(Steasburgee), a., ii, 357. 

Carbohydrates. See also : — 
Acetylchloro- dextrose, -galactose, and 
-lactose. 

Apiose. 

Arabiiioses. 

Bassoiin. 

Cellose. 

Celluloses. 

Dextrin, 

Dextrose. 

/-Erythrose. 

LXXX. ii. 


Carbohydrates. See : — 

^^2-Fructose. 

Galactose. 

Gentianose. 

Gentiobiose. 

Glucose. 

Glycogen. 

Graminin. 

Hydrocellulose. 

Inuliu. 

Lactose 

Licvulose 

Maltose. 

isoMaltoso. 

Mannitol. 

Mannose. 

Melitriose. 

Oxycelluloses. 

Pectins. 

Pentosans. 

Pentoses. 

Rafflnose. 

Rbamnose. 

Rliodeose. 

Starch. 

Sucrose. 

Z-Thieose. 

Tragacanthose. 

Triacetylchloroaralnnose. 

Trimethyltriose. 

Carhohydrazides of the dihydroxy- 
benzenes, condensation of, with mixed 
aromatic and fatty ketones (Einhorn 
and Esgales), A.i i, 652. 

Carbolic acid, estimation of, in dressings 
(Frericiis), A., ii, 203. 

See also Phenol. 

Carbon, tervalent (Gombeeg), A,, i, 77, 
319, 374, 638; (Norris), A., 

i, 198. 

formation of, during the electrolysis of 
ammonium oxalate (Verwer), A., 

ii, 693. 

sj^ectra of (Lehmann), A., ii, 142. 
direct union of, with hydrogen (Bone 
and Jerban), T., 1042 ; P., 1801, 
162, 

reducing action of, on metallic com- 
pounds (Boudouard), a., ii, 314. 
analogies between nitrogen, oxygen 
and, in similar linkings (Eelbn- 
mey^er), a., i, 61. 

Carbon chloride, O 12 CIJ 4 (Francesco and 
Recchi), a., i, 7'*21. 

Carbon «io?ioxide {carlionic oxide), and 
oxygen, reactions of, in presence 
of alkalis (Berthelot), A., 

ii, 17. 

action of cuprous salts on (Berthelot), 
A., i, 493. 

behaviour of, towards ‘ silver 
(Berthelot), A., ii, 97. 

(il 
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€arl 30 E [carhonic oxide) in 

blood (iNiCLors), A., ii, 61S. 
poisoning, treatment of, by oxygen 
(Giiehant), a., ii, 409* 
passage of, from niotber to foetus 
(XICLOUX), A.,ii, 608. 
detection of, in air (Zuntz and 
XosTix), A., ii, 280 ; (Kostin), 
A., ii, 281, 

detection of, in blood (Kostin), A., 
ii, 281. 

Carbon f^ioxide (carhonic anhydride)^ 
conductivity of (Townsend and 
Kirkby), A., ii, 434. 
latent lieat of evaporation of (CnoMP- 
TON), P., 1901, 62. 

decomposition of, under electrical 
strain (Collie), T., 1063 ; P., 1901, 
168, 

density of, in the solid and liquid state 
(Been), A. , ii, 95. 

action of, on aqueous solutions of 
ferro- and fem-cyatiides (Matit- 
schek), a., i, 677. 

reaction of, with hydrogen (Bou- 
DOEAED), A., ii, 383. 
produced by Bmillm pyocyaneus 
(Fakes and Jollyman), T., 325 ; 
P., 1900, 189. 

evolution of, from the bacterial de- 
composition of formic acid (Fakes 
and Jollyman), T., 386 ; P., 1901, 
29. 

evolution of, by yeast (Harden and 
Rowland), T., 1228 ; P., 1901, 189. 
assimilation of, by liypliomicrobium 
and nitromicrobium (Stutzer), A, , 
ii, 267. 

iniuence of, on fermentation (Ortloef), 
A., ii, 262. 

action of, on smooth iirasele (Cleohoen 
and Lloyd), A., ii, 255. 
action of, on Islood vessels (Bayliss), 
A., ii, 404. 

improved Geissler potash apparatus for 
the absorption of (IYetzel), A., 
ii, 74. 

analysis of mixtures of earlionyl sulph- 
ide, hydrogen sulphide and 
(Hempel), a., ii, 651. 
estimation of, in air (Haldane), A., 
ii, 477. 

estimation of, in water (Ellms and 
Beneker), a., ii, 627. 
estimation of, in natural waters 
(Vinklee), A., ii, 696. 

Carbon rffsulpMde, compound of, wuth 
aluminium bromide and bromine 
(Plotnikopf), a., ii, 316. 

Carbon, estimation of; — 
estimation of, in ferrochrome (Blair), 
A., ii, 74. 


SUBJECTS. 


Carbon, estimation of; — 
estimation of, in iron and steel 
(Schmitz), A., ii, 691. 
apparatus for the estimation of, in 
iron and steel (Gogkel), A., 
ii, 39. 

rapid estimation of, in steel (Job and 
Davies), A., ii, 127. 
organic, estimation oi) in water 
(Konio), a., ii, 351. 

Carbon combustions, special crucible for 
(Shimer), a., ii, 477. 

Carbon compounds, spectra of (Smith- 
ells), A., ii, 366 ; (Baly and 
Syers), a., ii, 633. 
asymmetric, rotation of substituted 
(Gijye), T., 476 ; P., 1901, 48. 
colourless, new method of testing, for 
absorption of light (Pin now), A., 
ii, 368. 

Carbonic acid, constitxxtion of the 
hydroxyl groups of (Ca'Zeneuve), A., 
i, 497. 

Carbonic diethyl ether, imino-, prepara- 
tion of (Lander), T., 702 ; P., 1901, 
61. 

Carbonyl chloride (yhosgem), action of, 
on diamines (Soholtz and Jaross), 
A., 1, 485. 

action of lead thiocyanate on (Dinon), 
T., 552; R, 1901, 52. 
new reaction of (Kuhn), A., i, 42. 

Carbonyl sulphide and analysis of 
mixtures of hydrogen sulphide, carbon 
dioxide and (Hempel), A., ii, 651. 

Carbonyl-dicarbamide, -di-a- and -B- 
naphthy Icarbamides, - dipheny Icarb - 
amide, and -di-i^-tolylcarbamide (Pick- 
ard and Carter), T., 842 ; P., 1901, 
123. 

Carbonyl-j>-tolylcarbazinic acid, ethyl 
ester (Brscii), A., i, 489, 

Carbostyril, jdiysiological action of 
(v. PenyyEvSSy), a., ii, 31. 
nitro- and bromonitro- derivatives 
(Decker), A., i, 654. 

^«&-Carboxyamyl-phenyl- and -o-tolyl- 
thiocarbamide (Doran), T,, 914 ; P., 
1901, 130. 

Carboxyamylthiocarbimide and its 
derivatives (Doran), T., 906 ; R, 
1901, 130. 

Carboxyanthranilic acid, dimethyl and 
diethyl esters (Farbenfabriken 
voRM, F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 709. 

3-j?-Carboxyben2oylpicolinic acid, and 
its dimethyl ester and cadmium salt 
(Fulda), A., i, 226. 

O'Carboxyoinnajiiic acid, and its di- 
bromide (Leupold), a,, i, 711. 

Carboxyhsemoglobin. See under Haemo- 
globin. 
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2-Carl30xy-5-metlioxyp!ieEOxyacetic acid 
and its salts (Gilbody, PEUKiisr, and 
Yates), T., 1400 ; P., 1899, 27, 75, 
241 ; 1900, 105. 

Oarboxymetliylplieiiylsemtliiocarbazide 
(Boean), T., 911 ; P., 1901, ISO. 
Carboxymetbyltliiocarbamic acid, esters 
(Doran), T., 912 ; P., 1901, 130. 
«5"Carl>oxymetliyltliiocarl>amide and its 
aromatic and fatty alkyl derivatives 
(Doran), T., 90S; P., 1901, 130. 
OarboxymetliyltMocarbimide and its 
derivatives (Doran), T., OOG ; P., 
1901, 130. 

OarboxymetliyitMourea and Carboxy- 
metbylpiperidyltbiourea (Doran), T., 
910 ; P., 1901, 130. 

Carboxypbenylbntyroiactoneacetic acid 
and its salts (Fittig and GotTvSCHe), 
A., i, 123. 

Carboxypbenyibydrazonecyanoaeetic 
acid and its nietliyl ethyl ester and 
salts (Lax), A., i, 231. I 

0- Carboxypbenylmercnric liydro.xide 

(Dimroth), a., i, 440. 

Garminbne compounds (Liebeemann 
and Landatj), A., i, 545. 

Carnotite, analysis of (Fritchle), A., 
ii, 200. 

Carob. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Carone, physiological action of (Bimini), 
A., ii, 522. 

Carols acid or reagent, composition and 
reaction of (Bach), A., ii, 14. 

See also Persulpliuric acids under Sul- 
phur. 

Carpinic acid, bromo-, attempts to pre- 
pare (Jowett), T., 598 ; P., 1901, 57. 
Carrots. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Carvacrol, action of bromine on, in pre- 
sence of aluminium bromide (Bo- 
DRorx), A., i, 697. 
soGium derivative, action of ethyl 
elilorofumarate on (Ritiiemann), 
T., 919; P., 1901, 155. 
Carvacroxyfumaric acid and its ethyl 
ester (Bxjiiemann), T., 920 ; P., 1901, 
155. 

1- Carvacroxymetbylbenzoxazole (Cohn), 
A., i, 752. 

2- Carvacroxymetbyl-5-etlioxybenzimm- 
azole and its picrate (Cohn), A., 
i, 352. 

Garvaerylglucoside, preparation of (Byan 
and Mills), T., 706 ; P,, 1901, 90. 
Garvenone, production of (Beedt, 
Bochhssen, and Monheim), A., 
i, 218. 

Garvestrene, ortho- and (Semmlee), 
A., i, 331. 

Garvone, auto-oxidation of (Haeeies), 
A., i, 551. 


Garvone, estimation of, in ethereal oils 
(Walther), a., ii, 49. 

Carvotanacetone and its derivatives 
(Harries), A., i, 551. 

Gascarilla oil, constituents of (Fend- 
ler), a., i, 219. 

Cascarillic acid and its amide, bromide, 
and salts (Fendler), A. , i, 219. 

Casease, production of, by a parasitic 
Stre[rtothrix ( Bodin aucl Lenormand), 
A., i, 624. 

Casein, .netion of nascent chlorine on 
(Habermann and Eiireneeli)), A., 

i, 622. 

hydrolysis of, by hydrochloric acid 
(Fischer), A., i, 780. 
as food (Backhahs and Braun), A., 

ii, 529,^ 

paranucleic acid from (Salkowski), 
A., i, 242, 434. 

Casein, chloro-, and its decomposition 
products with fuming hydrochloric 
acid (Panzer), A., i, 780. 

Cassia flowers, oil of (Schiimmel & 
Co.), A., i, 394. 

Castor oil, distillation of (Thoms and 
Fendler), A., i, 252. 

Catalase, a new enzyme (Loew),A., 1, 435. 
Catalysis. See under xVffiiiity. 

Catechol {pyrocatecliol, li%diliyd7miy- 
henzenc)i diethyl ether, 4-ainino- and 
its acetyl derivatives, and 4-nitro- 
(Wisingee), a., i, 205. 
methylene ether, ?>amino-, and its 
hydrochloride and acetyl derivative 
(Eupe and v. Majewski), A., i, 104, 
Catechol, ehloro- (Jackson and Koci-i), 
A., i, 597. 

Caiha edwKs (Beitter), A., ii, 268. 
Cathode rays. See Photochemistry. 
Cattle. See Agricultural Chemistry, 
Cedar-nut oil '(v. Schmoelling), A., 
ii, 136. 

Geleatite from Ivlarien stein, Bavaria 
(v. SUSTSCHINSKY), A., ii, 605. 
from Ontario (Hoffmann), A., ii, 319. 
Cellose from cellulose and its acetyl 
derivative (Skraup and Konig), A., 
i, 370. 

Cells. Sec Electrochemistry. 

Cellulose (ToimENs), A., i, 463 ; 
(AYolffenstein and Bumcke), A., 

i, 582. 

cotton, mercerised, or precipitated, 
properties of (Vignon), A., i, 16. 
ketonie constitution of (Fenton and 
Gostling), T., 365; P., 1901,22; 
(Cross and Bevan), T., 366; P., 
1901, 22. 

behaviour of, to nitrating agents, and 
mixed esters of (Cross, Bevan, and 
Jenks), a,, i, 672. 

■ 61—2 
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Cellulose, sugais from (Fenton), P., 
1901, 166. 

sodium, constitution of, and action of 
ai|ueoiis ammonia on (Thiele), A., 
i, 634. 

xanthates (Geoss and Bevan), A., 
i, 452. 

estimation of, in plants (Hoefmeisteu), 
A., ii, 205. 

Celluloses, nitro- (Lhnge and Bebie), 
A,, i, oOS. 

comparison of, with nitromaniiitols I 
(Yignon and Geein), A., i, 662. j 
soluble, estimation of, in gun-cotton i 
and smokeless powder (Quinan), j 
A., ii, 4S0. 

Cement, Portland, action of sea water on 
(Eebuffat), a., ii, 385. 

Cements, hydraulic, constitution of 
(Rebuffat), a., ii, 18 . 

Cement testing (Klein and Pegkham), 
A., ii, 579. 

Cephalopods, metabolism in (v. Furth), 
A., ii, 115. 

Cerebrin, galactose from (Soirirtz and 
Ditthoen), A., i, 554. 

Cerebron and its bromo-derivative 
(VoRNER and Tiiierfelber), A., 
i, 176, 

Cerebro-spinal fluid, oxydase in (Ca- 
VAZZANI), A., ii, 257- 
Cereic acid (Heyl), A., i, 738. 

Cerite metals, separation of, from moiiaz- 
ite sand (Meyer and Maeckwalb), j 
A., ii, 21. ; 

See also Earths, rare. ! 

Cerium, thermochemistry of the hyper- j 
acids of (■PissAE.mvsEY), A., ii, 56. | 
double nitrates of quadrivalent i 
(MEYmrj, and Jacoby), A., ii, 510. i, 
nitrate, double salts, with ammonium ' 
nitrate (Drossbacii), A., ii, 102. 
nitride (Matignon), A., ii, 61. 
oxide, preparation of pure (Steeba), 
A., ii, 602. 

crystallised (Steeba), A., ii, 602. 
Ceruleite from Huanaeo, Chili (Dufet), 
A., ii, 64. 

Cetipic acid {o^xddiacetic acid), etbyl 
ester, condensation of, with o-diamines 
(Thomas-Mameet and Strieeel), A. , 

i, 614. 

Ceylon oil. See Cocoa butter 
Chalcopyrite (BIorgan and Smith), A., 

ii, 319. 

Ghalybite from Roumania (PoNi), A., 
ii, 26, 

Charcoal, wood, action of sulphuric acid 
on (Yebneuil), A., i, 546. 
fsoChavibetol (Pomeeanz), A., i, 700. 
Cheese, estimation of nitrogen in 
(Titian), A., ii, 363. 


Cheese. See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Chelerythrine and its salts (Fischee), 
A., i, 742, 748; (Wintgen), A., 
i, 744. 

Chelidonine and its salts (Schmidt), A. , 
i, 742 ; (Wintgen), A., i, 74r3. 

GJielidoiiiiim viajm, alkaloids of 
(Schmidt), A., i, 742 ; (Wintoen), 
A., i, 743. 

Chemical calculation, short methods of 
(Richards), A., ii, 648. 
combination, theory of (Martin), P., 
1901, 169. 

constitution, relation between reactive 
power and (IFegscheideb), A., 
ii, 229. 

of triphenylmethane colouring 
matters in relation to the absorp- 
tion spectra of their aqueous 
solutions (Lemoitlt ; Camichel), 
A., i, 100. 

and absorption spectra of saline 
solutions, action of heat on 
(Hartley^), A., ii, 53. 
of liquids in relation to temperature 
and viscosity (Batschinski), A., 
ii, 645. 

and composition in relation to 
density ; oxygenated compounds 
. (Kanonnikoff), a., ii, 805 . 
relation .bet’ween, and colour of 
isomerides of rosindiilines (Kehe- 
mann), a., i, 52. 

relationship between, pliysiologieal 
action, and chemical change in 
the organism (Hildebrandt), 
A., ii, 614. 

of methylbenzaconine and of pyra- 
eoiiitine in relation to their plwsio- 
logical action (Gash and Dun- 
stan), a., ii, 612 . 
relation between pliysiologieal action 
and, in the piperidine series 
(R. and E. Wolffenstein), A., 
ii, 566. 

energy of formic acid (CAZENErvE), A., 
ii, 379. 

formulie, agreement between, and the 
theory of invariants (CIqrdan and 
Alexeepf), a., ii, 13 ; (Study), 
A., ii, 497. 

kinetics, form of the laws of, for 
homogeneous systems (Wegschei- 
deb), a., ii, 57. 

mechanics, experimental verification of 
a law of (PitLABON), A., ii, 545, 656. 
transformations, polymolecular, be- 
tween ferric salts, chromic acid or 
nitrons acid and metallic iodides 
(ScHiiKAEEFF), A., ii, 647. 

Chemistry, contributions to (Clarke), 
63. 
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Cliemistry, inorganic and organic, 
remarks on tlie relation between 
(Michaelis), a., i, 195. 
physical, the study of (Winklee), 
A., ii, 232. 

Chicory root, analysis of ("Wolff), A., 
ii, 295. 

Children, iiijaiieuce of boric acid and 
borax on metabolism in (Tunni- 
CLIFFE and Eosenheim ; Gnux- 
BAUM), A., ii, 517. 

influence of formaldehyde on metabol- 
ism in (Titnxicliffe and Eosen- 
heim), a., ii, 517. 

See also Infants. 

Chloral, action of alcohols on (Gabutti), 
A., i, 367. 

Chloral hydrate, molecular refraction of, 
in solution (Eubolphi), A., ii, 489. 
molecular weight of, at the boiling 
point (de Fokceaxd), A. , i, 668. 

CMoralaminophenylguanidine nitrate 
{Pellizzaei and Eoncaglioli), A., 
i, 768. 

Chlorine, evolution of, from the decom- 
position of chlorates (Sodeau), T., 
247 ; P., 1900, 209. 
preparation of, from sodium chlorate 
(Geaebe), a., ii, 309. 
solubility of, in aqueous hydrochloric 
acid (Melloe), T., 225 ; P., 1900, 
221 . 

reaction of, with ammonia (IiIoyes 
and Lyon), A., ii, 601. 
union of, wdth hydrogen (Mellok), 
T., 216 ; P., 1900, 221. 
origin of combined, in moorland waters 
(Ackeoyd), T., 673 ; P., 1901, 87. 
Hydrochloric acid {Jiifdrogen ahloricle), 
electrolysis of (Melloe), T., 216 ; 

1900, 221. 

heat of formation of (Akunoff), 
A., ii, 82 . 

influence of cane sugar on the 
conductivity of solutions of 
(Maetik and Masson), T., 707; 

1901, 91.. 

depression of the freezing point in 
solutions containing sulphuric 
acid and (Baenes), A. , ii, 304. 
dry, apparatus for the evolution ..of 
(Gwiggkee), a., ii, 93. 
j)reparation of solutions of, for 
analysis (Meade), A., ii, 530. 
reaction between ethyl alcohol and 
(Peice), T., 303; P., 1900, 185. 
supposed compound of, with ether 
(JtiTTNEE), A. , ii, 595. 
and methyl ether, mixtures of 
(Kuenen), a., ii, 146. 
estimation of, in gastric juice 
(Meuniee), a., ii, 342. 


Chlorine 

Chlorides, decomposition of, by ignition 
with organic matter (Davies), 
A., ii, 277. 

variation in the excretion of, during 
insufficient nutrition (Jatal), A., 
ii, 565. 

Chlorates, decomposition of (Sodeau), 
T., 247, 939; P., 1900, 209; 
1901, 149. 

detection of, by strycbnine (Pages), 
A,, ii, 191. 

iodonietric estimation of, in elec- 
trolytic bleaching solutions and 
potassium chlorate lyes (Ditz), 
A., ii, 687. 

Hypochlorous acid, action of, on 
metallic chlorides (v. Tiesen- 
holt), a., ii, 154; (Poeestee), 
A., ii, 310. 

action of, on oleflnes (Keassusky), 
A., i, 246. 

Hypochlorites, transformation of, into 
chlorates (Foerstee), A., ii, 309. 
behaviour of, with carbohydrates 
(Beautigam), a., i, 671. 
Perchloric acid, action of bromine and 
iodine on (Michael and Conn), 
A., ii, 152. 

reactions of, with aspidosperminc 
and * the strychnine alkaloids 
(Haeusseemann and Sigel), A., 
ii, 124. 

Chlorine peroxide and as a steriliser of 
drinking water (Beyohlee), A., 
ii, 548. 

/er/?^oxide, action of bromine and iodine 
on (Michael and Conn), A., 
ii, 152. 

Chlorine compounds, organic, in the 
urine (Yille and Moitessiee), A., 
ii, 565. 

Chlorine, estimation of : — 

estimation of, in benzyl and benzyl- 
idene chlorides (Mackenzie), T., 
1220. 

estimation of, in wines (Kx^eibee), 
A., n, 629. 

Chloro-acids, flitty, formation of, from 
the corresponding amino-acids 
(Jociiem), a., i, 129. 

Chlorocarbonates, preparation of (Fae- 
BExNFABEIKEN voem. P. Bayee & 
Co.), A., i, 662, 663, 697. 
of alcohols (Faebenfaeeiken voem. 
F. Bayee & Co.), A., i, 662, 663, 
697. 

of phenols and their derivatives (P’ae- 
BENFABEIKEN VOEM. P. BaYEE & 
Go.), A., i, 697. 

action of lead thiocyanate on (Doe an), 
T., 906; P., 1901, 130. 
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CWoroform of crystallisation (Kassxer), 

A., i, 288. 

foriiiatioii of, from lactic acid (Ebeu- 
hard), a., i, 357. 

vapour tensions of mixtures of ether 
and (Kohxstamm and vAx Dalf- 
SEx), A., ii, 641. 

action of cliloroplatinic acid on 
(pRAXDTL and Hofmann), A., i, 13, 
condensation of, with cyanoacetamide 
(Eeiiera), a., i, 43. 
reaction between potassium hydroxide 
and (Saxjnders), A., ii, 13. 
physiological action of (Wright), A., 
ii, 180, 408. 

action of, on the reducing power of 
blood (Lambert and Garnier), A., 
ii, 257. 

precipitability of proteids by (Sal- 
KOAVsia), A., i, 241 ; (Kruger), A., 

i, 621. 

Chloroform water, physiological action 
of (Rostoski), a., ii, 261. 

“ CMoroformic dialysis” (Dastre), A., 
ii, 325. 

a-Chlorohydrin, action of, on tertiaiy 
amines (Bienenthal), A., i, 128. 
Chloropal from Moravia (v. cJohn), A., 
ii, 250. 

ChlorophospMnes, aromatic, and their 
derivatives (Michaelis), A., i, 300. 
Chlorophyll. See Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

Chlorophyllin, blue (Tsvett), A., i, 94, 
Metachlorophyllins and Metachloro- j 
phyllin-iB (Tsvett), A., i, 222. : 

Chloroplatinic acid. See under Piatiii* 
mn. 

Chocolate, detection of dextrin and 
tragacanth in (Welmans), A., 

ii, 2S8. 

detection of sesame oil in (Possetto), 
A., ii, 703. 

Chocolate-fionr, analysis of (Beythien 
and Hempel), A. , ii, 28S. 

OhtmdTus crispus, carbohydrates of 
(Seboe), a., i, 15. 

Chromatophores, action of enzjunes on 
(Koxing), a., i, 177. 

Chrome' alum, mscosity of solutions of 
(FE'RRERo), a., ii, 494. | 

Ohxome-Bteel, analysis of (IIerting). A., ' 
ii, 284. 

Chromite [chrome iro}i ore) from Kraubat, 
Upper Styria (Ryba), A., ii, 110. 
from Horth Carolina (Pratt), A., 
ii, 64. 

Chromium, electrolytic deposition of 
(Feeee), a., ii, 513. 
electrical properties of (Luther), A., 
ii, 301 ; (Abel), A., ii,. 490 ; j 
(Biiauer), a., ii, 635. j 


Chromium, electromotive force and 
optical constants of (Micheli), A., 
ii, 82. 

Chromium alloy with aluminium, effect 
of farious compounds ontlie periodicity 
of (Ostwalb), a., ii, 24. 

Chromium boride (Tucker and Moody), 
P., 1901, 129. 

Chromic chloride, anhydrous, rate of 
solution of, in presence of re- 
ducing agents (Druoker), A., 
ii, 230. 

hydrates of (AVerxer and Gub- 
sER), A., ii, 453 ; (Pfeiffer), 
A., ii, 659. 

Trichlorotriaquochromium, existence 
of, and componnd of, -with pyrid- 
ine hydrocliloride (Pfeiffer), A., 
ii, 659. 

Chromium, new oxide of, CrO (F^RfiE), 
A., ii, 513. 

oxide, estimation of, volumetrically, 
in chromium oxide mordants (Hart- 
mann), A., ii, 626. 

sesgEfoxide, new hydrate of, CrQOgjHaO 
(Fi^rj^e), a., ii, 513. 
oxides and hydroxides (AYyrouboff), 
A., i, 580. ^ 

Chromic acid, velocity of reaction and 
polymolecular transformations 
between, and metallic iodides 
(Sghukareff), a., ii, 647. 
use of diphenylcarbazide for detect- 
ing, in cotton dyed with chrome 
yellow' (Cazexeuve), A., ii, 626. 
estimation of (Kebler), A., u,„J94. 
estimation of, iodoiiietricaliy (Seu- 
BERT and Henke), A., ii, 132. 
Chromium nitride (FitRiSE), A., ii, 514. 
Chromium, estimation of : — 
estimation of (Hamias), A., ii, 38.^ 
estimation of, by potassium-iodide- 
iodate mixture (Stock and Mas- 
sactu), a., ii, 284. 

estimation of, in tungsten alloys (Ib- 
BOTSON and Brearley), A., ii, 198. 
Chromogen, new', producing a carmine- 
red dye (Molisch), A., ii, 571. 
Chromone group, syntheses in the (v. 
Kostaneckt and Ro^ygki), A., i, 
222 ; (v. Kostaxecki and Tamijor), 
A., i, 558. 

Chromyl /chloride, use of, in destroying 
organic substances in toxicological 
analysis (Pagel), A., ii, 39. 
Chrysazinsulphonic acid, |?-r7/amino- 
(Farbenfabeiken torm. F. Bayer & 
Co.), A., i, 760. 

Chrysoidine-S-carhoxylic acid, methyl 
ester and its hydrochloride (Mehner), 
A., i, 472. 

Chrysoin (Sibley), A., i, 775. 
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Chrysopliyll (ScHrxcK), A., i, 7^4. 

Ciders, new indicator for estimating 
the acidity of (RrxYAx), A., 
ii, 629, 

Cigar smoke (HABEiiM axy), A. , ii, 680. 
See also Tobacco. 

Cinclioleiiponic acid, conversion of, into 
an acid free froni nitrogen (Skraup), 
A., i, 226. 

Cinciomeronamic acid (Kirpal), A., 

i, 227. 

Cinclioineronic acid Q.>yrAZweo-3:4-tf/cri/’Z<- 
oxylic «cu?), methyl ester and chloride 
(Meyer), A., i, 750. 

Cinchona bark, estimation of the amount 
of alkaloids in (van Ketel), A., 

ii, 362. 

Cinchonic acid and its chloride and 
methyl ester (Meye]!,), A,, i, 407. 

Cinchonidine £^ 2 ;bromide and its salts 
and dibromide hydrobromide per- 
bromide (Ohrlstensex), A., 
i, 482. 

alkyl and chloro-carbonates (Ve> 
REixiGTE Chininfabrikex Zimmer 
& Co.), A., i, 739. 

Cinchonidine, a- and jS-tf ibromo- (Gali- 
mard), a., i, 162. 

Cinchonine (Jexcfleisch and Leger), 
a., i, 338. 

transformation of, by sulphuric acid 
(SiiRAirp), A., i, 404. 
conversion of the hydrogen haloid 
additive compounds of, into halogen- 
free bases (Skraup), A., i, 480. 
£iJd)romicle and its hydrobromide, and 
dibromide bydrobromide perbromide 
and its mercury salt (Christensen), 
A., i, 482. 

5-Cinchonine and its hydriodides, and 
nitroso- and hydrochloro-derivatives 
(Lanoer), a., i, 404. 

r^Z/oCinchonine and its hydriodides, sul- 
phate, and phenylcarhimide derivative 
(HlavnioKA), a., i, 404. 

AwstoCinehonine (Langer), A., i, 403. 

Cinchotoxine, formula of, and its nitroso- 
derivatives and their salts (v. Miller 
and Rohde), A,, i, 95, 

Cineolic acid and its Isomeride (Kupij 
and SoNiLs), A., i, 578. 

r- Cineolic acid, resolution of, into its 
optically active eonipoiients (Etti^e 
and Ron its), A., i, 119. 

tZ-CineoIic anhydride (Repe and Rones), 
A., i, 119. 

Cinnamaldehyde, coudousation of, with 
methyl iionvl ketone (Carette), A., 
i, 367. 

Cinnamic acid [B-pliemjlacryliG acid), 
detection of, in benzoic acid (Jorissbn), 
A., ii, 207, 291. 


Cinnamic acid, amyl and menthyl esters 
and their dibromo-derivatives (Co- 
hen and WiirrELEYO) T., 1307 ; 
P., 1900, 213. 

ethyl ester, action of sodium on 
(Michael), A., i, 125. 
methyl ester, action of diazome thane 
oii'"(v. Pechmann and Beekard), 
A., i, 167. 

Cinnamic acid, a-cyaiio-, ethyl ester and 
its isomeride (Bertini), A., i, 537. 
0 - and ^;-nitro-, methyl esters (Wahl), 
A., i, 664. 

Cinnamic methylamide and dihromo- 
(Orton), T., 1355 ; 1901, 200. 

f/7^oCinnamic acid, ct-bromo-, condens- 
ation of (Manthey), a., i, 31. 
Cinnamylcaeodylic acid (Astrijc and 
Murco), a., i, 144. 

Cinnamylideneharhituric acid (Conrad 
and Reinbach), A., i, 410. 
Cinnamylideneindene (Thiele), A., 
i, 76. 

Cinnamylidene-2-methylsemicarhazone 
(Young and Oates), T., 666 ; P., 

1901 , 86 . 

Cinnamyiidenephenylglycollohydrazide 
(Curtius and Muller), A., i, 779. 
Cinogenic acid and its salts (Rupe and 
Ronus), a., i, 578. 

Citraconic acid {propylciicdicarhoxylic 
acid)j ethyl ester, action of ethyl- 
malonatc, metliylmalonate and 
{^thylmalonate on (Michael), A., 
i, 123. 

esters, action of diazomethane on (r. 
Pechmann and Burkard),A. ,i,168. 
Citral, oxidation products of, in the 
organism, and some cyclic isomerides 
(Hildebrandt), A., ii, 181, 669. 
an isomeride of (Ciiemische Fabrih 
Griesheim-Eleictron), a., i, 731. 
B-t'ydoOiiml and its compound with 
semicarbazide (Tiemann and 
Schmidt), A., i, 158. 

( 7 /cZoCitrals, isomeric, formation and con- 
" stitiition of (Tiemann and Schmidt), 
A., i, 157. 

CitralaminopheBylguanidine nitrate and 
picrate (pFAHiizzARi and Rickards), 
A., i, 770. 

cyc/oGitraisemicarbazone (Schmidt), A., 
i, 599. 

Citraptene (lemon camphor) (Theulier), 

A., i, 218. 

Citric acid, action of formaldehyde on 
(Alberda van Ekenstein), a., 

i, 120. 

and tartaric acid, best tests for (Paris), 
A., ii, 206. 

detection of, in wine (Spica), A., 

ii, 701. 
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Citric acidj salts, constitution of 
(SCHIATOX)j U 

iron and iron animoniiim salts 
(Martinotti), a., i, 667. 
manganese salt (Power), A., i, 667. 

Citron, oil of (Burgess), A., ii, 702. 

Gitronellaldeliyde, constitution of 
(Harries and Schauwegker), A., 
i, 730. 

Citroplieii {ciirotripkmcUdine)^ colour 
reaction of, witli potassium perman- 
ganate (Maas), A., ii, 210. 

Claisen reaction, tbe (Lapworth), T., 
1269 ; P., 1900, 109 ; 1901, 95. 

Clay, estimation of, in soil (Pagxoul), 
A., ii, 283. 

Clays, proximate analysis of (Jacksox 
and Rich), A., ii, 198. 

Clover. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Cloves, proximate analysis of (McGill), 
A., ii, 432. 

Coal, estimation of arsenic in (Smith 
and Jenks), A., ii, 476 ; (Chap- 
man), A., ii, 690. 

estimation of sulphur in (Pellet), A. , 
ii, 622. 

See also Fuels. 

Coal tar, presence of homologous eoii- 
marones in (Stoermer and Boes), 
A., i, 31. 

hrown-j destructive distillation of 
(Rosenthal), A., i, 581. 

Cohalt, action of ammonia on, at liigli 
temperatures (Beilbv and Hender- 
son), T., 1251 ; P., 1901, 190. 

Cohalt alloy with aluminium (Bkunck), 
A., ii, 656. 

Cohalt bases, number of ions in 
(Werner and Hertz), A., ii, 638. 
Luteocohaltic chlorosiilphate and 
cliloroselcnate, crystalline form of 
(Klobb), a., ii, 1*03. 

Cohalt salts, action of alcohols on 
(Ditz), a., ii, 222. 

Cohalt arsenate, octohydrated (Ducru), 
a., ii, 23. 

ammoiiiacal arsenates (Ducru), A., 
ii, 23, 73, 243. 

chloride, compound of, with cupric 
oxide (Mailhe), A., ii, 601. 
iodate and its hydrates, solubility of 
(Meussbr), a., ii, 555. 
iodide, double salt with mercuric 
iodide (Dobroserdofe), A., 
ii, 510. 

nitmte, temperature coefficient of 
susceptibility of solutions of (Mos- 
IER), a. , ii, 643. 

nitride (Beilby and Henderson), 
T., 1251 ; P., 1901, 190. 

_pe:roxide (Bayley), A., ii, 162. 
oxides (Hutxner), A., ii, 389. 


Cohalt seleiiides (Fonzes-Diacon), A., 
ii, 22. 

silicide, preparation and properties of 
(Lebeau), a., ii, 242. 
sulphide (Herz), A:, ii, 513. 

Cohalt organic compounds 

Cohalt compounds with diethylenedi- 
amine, stercoisomeric (Werner), A., 
i, 510, 512 ; (Werner- and Hum- 
phrey), A., i, 511 ; (Werner anl 
Gerb), a., i, 512; (Werner and 
Hertz), A., ii, 638. 

Cohalticyanic acid, compounds of, with 
alcohols, aldehydes, ethers and 
ketones (v. Baeyer and Yilliger), 
A., i, 659. 

Cobalt, detection, estimation, and 
separation of : — 

reactions of (Donath), A., ii, 389. 
detection of (Ditz), A., ii, 223. 
Yogel’s method for the detection of 
(Treadwell and Yogt), A., 
ii, 284. 

estimation of, as phosphate, (Dakin), 
A., ii, 131. 

separation of, from copper (Soder- 
baum), a., ii, 198. 

separation of, from nickel (Rosen- 
heim and Huldschinsky), A., 
ii, 533. 

separation of, electrolytically, from 
mcke^(BALACHO^ysIvy), A.,di, 533. 
separation of, from zinc (Treadwell 
and Kramers), A., ii, 281. 

Coca, assay of (Lamar), A., ii, 631. 

Cocaine, decomposition of, in the 
organism (WiECiiowsKi), A,, 

and its hydriodiclej^j;:nodide, estimation 
of (G ARSED and Collie), T., 675 ; 
P., 1901, 89. 

r-Cocaine, conversion of tropinone into 
(WiLLSTATTER and Bode), A., 

i, 482. 

Coccellinic acid from lichens (Hesse), 
A., i, 150. 

Coccolite from Moravia (XoALin), A., 

ii, 606. 

Cocoa, detection of dextrin and tra- 
gacanth in (Welmans), A,, ii, 288. 
and cocoa mixtures, estimation of fat 
in (Welmans), A., ii, 47. 

Cocoa butter (cocoamit oil^ Gcijlon oil), 
composition of (Klimont), A., 

i, 663. 

detection of, in butter (Ranwez), A., 

ii, 702. 

detection of, in butter and margarine 
(Indemans), a., ii, 78. 

Cocoanut. See Agricultural Chemistry, 

Cochineal, detection of, in wine ( Bel- 
lied), A., ii, 210.’ 
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Cod, iclitliiilin and iclitliulic acid from 
(Levexe), a., i, 433. 

2 soCodei 2 ie and its metliiodide, prepara- 
tion of, and the action of sodium 
hydroxide on the niethiodide (Schry- 
VER and Lees), T,, 574; P., 1901, 55. 

Coernlein, constitution of, and its penta- 
acetate, and methyl and ethyl ethers 
(ORXDOEFEand Brewer), A., i, 724. 

Coffee of Grande Comore, composition of 
the (Bertraxd), A., ii, 185. 
roasted, adulteration of, by adding 
water and borax (Bertarelli), 
A., ii, 195. 

Coke, estimation of arsenic in (Smith 
aiidJEXKs ; Archeutt and Jackson), 
A., ii, 476 ; (Chapman), A., ii, 690. 

Colchicine, isolation and estimation of 
(Prescott and Gordin), A., ii, 5. 
physiological significance of, in differ- 
ent Colchicum and Merendera 
(Also), A., ii, 679.^ 

Colchicum. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Collidine, compounds of, with metallic 
salts (Tomreck), A., i, 164. 

Colloidal solutions, theory of (Donnan), 
A., ii, 439. 

X>roperties of (Posternak), A., ii, 231, 
544, 648. 

sme of the particles present in (de 
Bruyn), A., ii, 90. 

Colloids, invisible licjuid layers and 
surfiice tension of (Quincke), A., 
ii, 646. 

Colostrum. See under Milk. 

Colour, relation between, and constitu- 
tion of isomerides of rosinduline 
(Kehrmann), a., i, 52. 
of iodine solutions (Yaubel), A., 
ii, 446. 

of ions (Yaillant), A., ii, 595. 
of minerals (v. Kraatz-Kcscjilau 
and Y^ohler), A,, ii, 166; (Wein- 
sciienk), a., ii, 167. 
of smoky quartz (\', Kraatz-Kusch- 
LAU and Y'ohler), A., ii, 166; 
(Koenicsberger), a., ii, 167. 
of zircon (v. Eraatz-Kosohlait and 
YYuiler). a., ii, 166; (Spezia), 
A., ii, 167. 

Colour changes of substituted anilines 
when mixed with various reagents 
(Oeciisner be Coninck), a., i, 80. 

Colour shade, theory of (Liebermann), 
A., ii, 368. 

Colouring matters, new (Brimaux and 
LEFitVRE), A., i, 268. 
acridine, preparation of (Bablsche 
Anilin- and Soda-Fabrik), A., 
i, 753. 

of the msculetin] series (Liebermann 
and Wiedermann), A., i, 736. 


Colouring matters, azo-. See under 
Azo. 

of beetroot, and its absorption spec- 
trum (Formanek), a,, ii, 35. 
from benzazoles (Kym), A., i, 47. 
of blood, absorption spectra of the 
(Formanek), A., ii, 711. 
yellow, accompanying cliloropliyil and 
their spectroscopic relations 
(SoHiTNCiv), A., i, 734. 
from SiS'-dichlorobenzidine and 
naphthionic acid (Cohn), A., i, 166. 
from 'ni-dialkylaminoalkyloxybenzenes 
(Grimaux), a., i, 269. 
from the condensation of ni-cliethyl- 
aminoliydroxybenzoylhenzoic acid 
and its chloro-derivatives mtli the 
sulphonic acids of the hydroxy- 
nax^hthalenes JFarbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, and Bruning), 
A., i, 734. 

violet, from the action of chromic acid 
on dipheiiylcarbazide (Cazeneuve), 
A., i, 655. 

of the phenylanthraceue series (Far- 
benfabriken YoiiM. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 729. 

phenyldiphenyleneniethane, synthesis 
of a (Haller and Guyot), A., 
i, 569. 

from the balsam of Picea vulgaris 
(Tsghiroh and Beltning), A,, i, 92. 
from the resin-balsam of Films Pinas- 
ter (Tsohirch and Bruning), A., 
i, 221. 

camiine-red from ^chenlda Uumcn- 
aviana (Molisoh), A., li, 571. 
sulphonated hydroxyazo-, and their 
salts (Sisley), A., i, 775. 
production of, from sodium tetrazo- 
ditolyldisiilphonate and jS-naphthyl- 
ethylamine (Seyewxtz and 
Blanc), A., i, 621. 

yellow, from thiocyanates (Pawl- 
EWSKi), A., i, 71 ; (Goldberg), 
A., i, 193, 516, 677. 

Idue, green, and red, from triphenyl- 
methane (Grimaux), A., i, 269. 
from triphenylmethane, absoi’ption 
spectra of (Camighel and Bay rag), 
A., i, 296. 

of the triphenylmethane series, rela- 
tion between their constitution and 
the absorption spectra of their 
aqueous solutions (Lemoult ; 
Camictiel), a., i, 100, 
red, in urine after administration of 
pyramidone (JAFFit), A., ii, 672. 
Ci 5 Hio^(j 5 from the decomposition of 
robinin, and its sulphate and tetr- 
acetyl derivative (Perkin), P., 1901, 
87; (Schmidt), A., i, 602. 
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Colouring matters, CigH^oO^, of the 
flowers of Velplimium Coiisolidat 
and its liyclriodide, sulphate, and 
tetracetyl derivative (Peekin and 
WiLKiKSO^^), P., 1900, 1S2. 
chemical theory of the behaviour of 
(SiSLET), A., i, 99. 

new method of characterising (Ca- 
MiCHEL and Baybac), A., ii, 297. 
dissolved, action of enzymes on 
(Koying), a., i, 177. 
for fats (Michaelis), A., i, 489. 
foreign, detection of, in spirits 
(OiniMPTON and Simons), A. , ii, 134, 
Colouring Matters. See also : — 
Anthophaein. 

'•Apigenin. 

Apiin. 

Beetroot-red. 

Bilifiiscin. 

Bilirubin. 

Braziiein. 

Brazil in. 

Gainpheride, 

Gampherol. 

Chlorojfliyli. 

Chlorophyllin. 

GhrysophylL 

Cochineal. 

Gallotannin. 

Hsematiii. 

H®min. 

Ha^matoxylin. 

Hremoglohiii. 

Indigo. 

Lotoflavin. 

Liiteolin. 

Mesoporplijrin. 

Metachlorophyllins. 

Methmmoglobin. 

Orchil. 

^^OreMl red,” 

Oroxylin. 

Osyntrin. 

Osyhsemoglohin. 

Phylloeyanin. 

Phytolacca. 

Qiiercitrin. 

Rhamiiazin. 

Rhamnetin. 

Robinin. 

Rutin. 

Tecomin. 

Trimethylbrazi 1 in. 

Yiolap[ueroitrin. 

Colpooii'l mmprmimi ( Ospris comimsm), 
constituents^of (Peukin), P., 1901, SS. 
Combustion, apparatus for the auto- 
regulation of (Ganikb), a., ii, 196. 
in furnaces, phenomena of (Bou- 
BOUAIIB), A., ii, 651. 
of gases (Tanatab), A., ii, 13, 228. 


1 Combustion of nitrogen (vSalvadoei), 

I A., ii, 95. 

Compressibility of solutions (Guin- 
chant), a., ii,- 227. 

Conchite, a now form of calcium carbon- 
ate (Kelly), A., ii, 168. 
relation of, to aragonite (Kelly), A., 
ii, 168; (Brauns), A., ii, 395. 

Conductivity, electrical. See Electro- 
chemistry. 

heat. See Thermochemistry. 

Conhydrine, oxidation of (W illstatter), 
A., X, 739. 

Conifer seeds. See Agricultural Chemis- 
try. 

Contact action, theory of (Euler), A., 
ii, 495. 

Coolgardite from Coolgardie, "Western 
Australia (Oabnot), A., ii, 516; 
(Rickard), A. , ii, 663. 

See also Tellnrides. 

Cooling mixture, preparation of (Rufe), 
A., ii, 17. 

Copal, Kauri, from Ne^w Zealand 
(Tschircii and Niederstadt), A., 
i, 398. 

Copals, acid and saponification numbers 
of some (Lippert and Reissiger), 
A., ii, 50. 

See also Resins. 

Copellidine and twCopellidine and their 
{ benzoyl , pheiiy Icarbi rnide, and benzene - 
I sulphonic derivatives (Marcuse and 
i Wolffenstein), a., i, 60S. 

Copper, presence and amount of, in plants 
(Hegkel), a., ii, 331. 
electrolytic deposition of (Dioichdn), 
A.,ii, 159. 

rate of electrolytic deposition of, in 
presenceof sulphuric acid (Siegbist), 
A., ii, 370. 

melting point of (Holborn and Day), 
A., ii, 85. 

eq,uiHbrium between the different 
stages of oxidation of (Abel), A., 
ii, 377. 

action of ammonia on,” at liigh temper- 
atures (Beilby and Henderson), 
T., 1252 ; P., 1901, 190. 
action of, on Aspergillus niger (Rich- 
Tim), A., ii, 567. 

Copper alloys, slow alteration in, in con - 
tact with air and alkali chlorides 
(Berthelot), a., ii, 386. 
with alumiiiiimi (Biiunck), A., ii, 656. 
with gold and silver, certain properties 
of (Roberts-Austen and Rose), A., 
ii, 25. 

until tin, results of ehilling (Heycook 
and Neville), A., ii, 508. 
with tin and with zinc, density of 
(Maey), a., ii, 655. 
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Copper alloys witli ' zinc, tliermo- i 
chemistry of (Bakes), A., ii, 303. i 
Copper- ammonia sulphate, influence of | 
temperature on the dissociation of ; 
(Dawsok and McGkae), T., 1072 j i 
P., 1901, 178. ^ I 

thiocyanate and its compound with | 
ammonia (LiTTEiiscHEii)), A., i, 635. 
Copper antimonates (Delaosoix), A., 
ii, 316. 

arsenides (Koenig), A., ii, 108. 

- See also Algodonite, Domeykite, 
Mohawkite, and Stihio-domeykite. 
potassium and sodium carbonates 
(Giiugee), a., ii, 240. 
nitride (Beilby and Hendebson), T., 
1253 ; P., 1901, 190. 
oxide, commercial (Dbawe), A., 
ii, 508. 

selenides (Fonzes-Diacon), A., ii, 100. 
sulphate, crystallisation of (Hopkins), 
A., ii, 452. 

chemical dissociation of, under the 
influence of water and temperature 
(Hensgen), a., ii, 540. 
solubility of mixtures of sodium 
sulphate and (Massol and 
MALDhs), A., ii, 594. 
mixtures of aqueous solutions of 
aiuljjliuric acid and, comj)osition of 
(Lindsay), A., ii, 386. 
effect of, on germination (DeH]^rain 
and DemofSvSY), A., ii, 266 ; 
(Goupin), a., ii, 335 ; (De- 
moussy), a., ii, 570. 
polysulphides (Eossing), A., ii, 100. 
Cupric salts, compounds of, with 
organic bases (Tombeck), A., 
i, 260. 

fluoride, behaviour of, in solution 
(Jaeger), A., ii, 386. 
hydroxide, solubility of, in salicylic 
acid (Wolff), A., ii, 198. 
action of, on solutions of metallic 
salts (Mailhe), a., ii, 601. 
action of, on metallic sulphates 
(Eecoura), a., ii, 508 ; (Saba- 
tier ; Andri^), a., ii, 509. 
oxide, combined action of alkali 
salts and carbon dioxide on 
(Kuhling), a., ii, 656. 

Cuprous salts, action of, on hydro- 
carbons and on carbon monoxide 
(Berthelot), a., i, 493. 
chloride, dissolved in potassium 
chloride, action of acetylene on 
(CHiSLVASTBLON), A., i, 494. 
iodide, specific gravity of (Spring), 
A., ii, 451. 

oxide, conversion of, into cupric 
oxide, without the use of asbestos 
filters (Soltsien), A., ii, 286. 


Copper organic compounds ^ 
and silver cyanides, estimation and 
separation of (Brunck), A., ii, 478. 
thiocyanate in analysis (van Name), 
A., ii, 130. 

Copper, estimation and separation of : — 
analysis of commercial (Truchot), A., 
ii, 197 ; (Hollaed), A., ii, 478. 
estimation of, by organic bases (Herz), 
A., ii, 478. 

estimation of, voliimetrically, as oxal- 
ate, and separation of, from arsenic, 
cadmium, tin, and zinc (Peters), 
A., ii, 40. 

estimation of, in pyrites (Heiden- 
reich), a., ii, 197. 

commercial, estimation of oxygen in 
(Lucas), A., ii, 124. 
separation of, from cobalt, from nickel, 
and from zinc (Soderbaum), A., 
ii, 197. 

electrolytic separation of mercury from 
■ (Spare and Smith), A., ii, 692. 

Copper bars, sources of loss in the 
estimation of gold and silver in, and a 
method for its avoidance (van Liew), 
A., ii, 41. 

Copper materials, assay of, for gold and 
silver (Godshall), A., ii, 42. 

Copper and silver nuggets, crystalline 
structure of (Liversidge), A., ii, 662. 

Cordierite from Celebes and Germany 
(Bucking), A., ii, 64. 

Coriamyrtin and tutin, comparison of 
the properties of ( Easterfield - and 
(Aston), T,, 125 ; P., 1900, 212. 

Ooriana angustmifna^ G. mscifolia^ and 

0. thymifolm (“tutu’’), constituents 
of (Easterfield and Aston), T., 120 ; 
P., 1900, 211. 

Corn oil. See Maize oil. 

Corundum, abrasive power of (Emerson), 
A., ii, 61. 

Goryhulhine and the inactive variety 
(Gadamer and Bruns), A., i, 288. 
its formula, conversion of, into corydal- 
ine ; its hydriodide and acetyl 
derivative (Dobbie, Lauder, and 
Paliatseas), T., 87 ; P., 1900, 205. 

Corydaline, preparation of, fx’om cory- 
bulbinc, its formula, and ethyl sul- 
phate, hydriodide and platiniehloride 
(Dobbie, Lauder, and Paliatseas), 
T., 87 ; 1900, 205. 

Cotaxnine, formula of (Hantzsch), A,, 

1, 162. 

Cotton seed oil, Halplien’s reaction for 
(Wrampelmeyer), a., ii, 207 ; (SoLT- 
sien), a., ii, 292, 430. 

Coumalic acid, conversion of, into fiir- 
futan-2:4-dicarboxylicacid (Feist), A., 
i, 557. 
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wCoumalic acid and its amide (v. Pboh- ! 
MANX and Hatjseh), A., i, 480. | 

Coiinialiii-6-carTboxylic acid and its ethyl ! 
ester (Lapwouth), T., 1280 ; P., 1901, I 
96. I 

Oonmaranone {hetomumarmi)^ synthesis ! 
of, and its oxime and semicarhazone j 
(STOEEMEn and Baetsch), A., i, 94. I 

27-Coiimaric acid, methyl ester (Meyee), 
A., i, 629. 

Gonmarilic acid and its derivatives 
(Stoeemek and Calot), A., i, 336. 

Coiimariii-4-caxho2ylic acid and its ethyl 
ester (v. Pechmaxx and v. Kilieft), 
A., i, 286. 

Conmarins from phenol (v. Pecidiaxx 
and y. "EiiAFFT), A., i, 285. 
from l:2:4-tri]iydroxy benzene (v. 

Pechmaxn and v. KmvFFT), A., 
i, 286. 

Conmarone derivatives, nomenclature of 
(Stoermeii), A., i, 400. 
bromo-derivatives (SiMOXis), A., 
i, 335 ; (Stoermer and Calov), A., 
i, 336. 

Ooumarone-resins (Kraemer and SriL* 
ker), a., i, 557. 

Conmarones, homologous, presence of, in 
coal tar (Stoeemer and Boes), A., 
i, 31. 

Cows. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Cream, estimation of fat in (Eokles), 
A., ii, 137; (Dehlholm), A., ii, 359. 

Cream of tartar. See Tartaric acid, 
liotassium hydrogen salt. 

Creatine, conversion of, into creatinine 
by a soltil)le dehydrating ferment in 
the organism (GiiiiARD), A., ii, ITS. 

Creatinine, reducing power of (Gregor), 
A., ii, 67. 

metabolism of (Macleod), A., ii, 115. 
test for (Gipollina), A./ii, 698. 

Cresol, estimation of (EtrssiG and Fort- 
MANN ; Ditz), a., ii, 289. 

O'Cresol, Mrabromo- • (Boeroux), A., 
i, 697. 

wi-Cresol, estimation of, in -cresol 
mixtures (Ditz), A., ii, 44. 

_2;f-CresoI, halogen derivatives, action of 
nitric acid on (Zixcee), A., 
i, 330. 

IH- and /c^/YZ-bronio-, and their 
i|/-r|uinols and acetyl derivatives 
(Zixgke), a., i, 205. 

3-iodo- (Dimroth), A., i, 440., 

Cresols, dMtroamiiio- (Zincke and 
Deost), A., i, 73. 

o-Cresolaldehyde. See 2-HycIroxy-m- 
tolualdehyde. 

Cresoxy-. See Tolyloxy-. 

tw-Cresylglucoside, preparation of (Byan 
and Mires), T., 705 ; P., 1901, 90. 


Critical constants of argon, krypton, 
and xenon {Eamsay and Travers), 
A., ii, 238. ^ 

point of partially miscible liquids, 
remarkable phenomena near the 
(Friedlaxder), a., ii, 643. 
state, the (Kanoxxikofp), A., ii, 438. 
Crocidolite (^^Uug asbestos'’) from 
Griqualand West (Olds), A., ii, 113. 
Croconic acid, energy of (Copfetti), 
A., i, 29. 

Crops. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Crotonaldehyde, condensation of, with 
isohutaldebyde (Plattensteiher), 
A., i, 254. 

action of plienylhyckaziiie on (Trexer), 
A., i, 232. 

Crotonic acid, ethyl ester, condensation 
of, vith ethyl oxalate, and action 
of amyl formate and nitrite on 
(Lapworth), T., 1272 ; P., 1900, 
109, 132. 

action of sodium and of ethyl maloii- 
ate and methylmalonate on 
(Michael), A., i, 124. 

Crotonic acid, amino-, ethyl ester, 
action of phosphoryl chloride on 
(Michaelis and v. Arend), A., 

i, 609. 

i8-amino-, ethyl ester, and its isomeride 
(Beheend, Meyer, and Buchholz), 
A., i, 136. 

nitfo-, ethyl ester (Wahl), A., i, 663. 
Crotonic acids, stereoisomerism of (v. 

PECHJrAxx and Burilard), A., i, 167. 
Crotonylanilide, and the iso-compound, 
and ^-chloro- and their piieuyl- 
hydrazklevS (Autenrieth and Spiess), 
A,,i, 199. 

Crotonyl-benzylaniiide and -diphenyl- 
amide (Bischoff), a., i, 527. 
Crotonylene. See Butin ene. 
Crotonylethylanilide (Bischoff), A., 
i, 527. 

Crotonylthiocarhimide from colza seeds 
(Sjollema), a,, i, 583. 

Cryoscopic researches (Chi^ustschoff), 
A., ii, 86, 373. 

with methylene iodide (GxLRelli 
and Bassaxi), A., ii, 541. 
Cryoscopy, x^l^osphoryl chloride as a 
solvent in (Oddo), A., ii, 492. 
of the bromides of antimony and 
arsenic (Garelli and Bassani). A., 

ii, 373. 

of the hiiinan sweat (Ardin-Delteil), 
A., ii, 67. 

See also Freezing point. 

Crystalline liquids, so-called (Tam- 
maxk), a., ii, 231. 

Crystallisation of difficultly crystallis- 
able substances (Rumpler), A., ii, 90. 
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Crystallisation of copper sxilpliate 
(Hopkins), A-, ii, 452. 
of complex salt solutions (van ’t Hoff), 
A., ii, 558. 

Crystallograpky of double oxalates 
(Wyuoijboff), a., i, 7. 
of double selenates, RsMlSeOjQ'GHgO, 
M being magnesium {Ttjtton), A., 
ii, 546. 

Crystal-Ponceau {JPonceau-6B) (Sisley), 
A., i, 775. 

Crystals, inetliod of obtaining, in a 
solution without formation of 
superficial crust (Wkoblewski), 
A., ii, 90. 

study of growing, by instantaneous 
photomicrography (Richapds and 
Auchibald), a., ii, 546. 
mixed, vapour pressure of (Holl- 
mann), a., ii, 436. 
equilibrium of, with the vapour 
phase (Roozeboom), A., ii, 151. 
of mercuric iodide and silver iodide, 
formation of two kinds of (Rooze- 
eoom), a., ii, 20. 

of tiiallium iodide and niti’ate, 
formation of (van Eijk), A., 
ii, 19. 

Cumarophenazine (Marchlewski and 
SosNOWSKi), A., i, 415. 

Cumene {impfopylhenze%e\ oxidation of 
(Boebtker), A., i, 684. 
i/z-Cumidine, acetylation of (Sudborotjgh), 
T., 538 ; P., 1901, 45. 
action of ethylene dibromide on 
(Senier and Goodwin), T., 254 ; 
P., 1900, 228. 

Cuminaldehyde, action of, on a-pieoline 
(Backs), A,, i, 562. 

^>-Cumyl chloromethyl ketone (Kunck- 
ELL and Koritzky), A., i, 75. 

Cumyl and ^/-Cumyl methyl ketones, 
selenium derivatives of (Kuxckell 
and Zimmeuman}^), A., i, 215. 
il^-Cumyl-horohromide and -horoxide 
(Michaelis and Richter), A., 
i, 366. 

Cupric and Cuprous. See under Copper. 
Currents. vSee Electrochemistry. 
Cuspidatio acid from lichens (Hesse), 
A., i, 149. 

Cyanogen, spectrum of (Baly and 
Syeks), a., ii, 633. 

Cyanogen bromide, action of, on di- 
methylaniline (Scholl and Norr), 
A., i, 376. 

Hydrocyanic acid Qiyclrogcn cyanide) 
in plants (Soave), A. , ii, 332. 
action of, on plants (Johnson), A., 
ii, 334. 

poisoning, antidote for (Hebtikg), 
A., ii, 535. 


Cyanogen 

Cyanides, the h<fopurpuric acid reaction 
for (Reichard), a., ii, 581. 
/soCyanides, aliphatic, preparation of 
(Kahfler and Pomeranz), A., 
ii, 634. 

Cyanic acid, potassium salt, absorption 
spectra of (Hartley-, Bobbie, 
and Lauder), T., 855 ; P. 1901, 
125. 

estimation of (Mrllor), A., ii, 202 ; 
(Herting), a, ii, 534 ; (Victor), 
A., ii, 623. 

Cyanogen, estimation of : — 

estimation of, in cyanides (Mellor), 
A., ii, 202; (Herting), A., ii, 534; 
(Victor), A., ii, 623. 
estimation of, in gases (Nauss), A., 
ii, 43. 

Cyanophycese (Beyerinck), A., ii, 523. 

Cyanuric acid and chloride and methyl 
ester, absorption spectra of (Hartley, 
Bobbie, and Lauder), T., 849 ; P., 
1901, 125. 

Cyanurtriamide. See Melamine. 

Cyclic motion, theory of, and the equa- 
tion of condition (van der Waals), 
A., ii, 644. 

Cymene, iodo- (EniNGERand Goldberg), 
A. , I, 28. 

^-Cymene, 2-bronio- and 2-chloro-, from 
1 :1 -bromonitro- and 1 :1 -chloronitro- 
camphane (Forster and Robertson), 
T., 1003 ; P., 1901, 169. 

Cymyl chloromethyl ketone (Kunckell 
and Koritzky), A,, i, 76. 

Cystin and Cystein, isolation of, in the 
decomposition of proteids (Embden), 
A., i, 491. 

Cystin, detection of, in xvaters (Molinij^), 
A., ii, 42 ; (Caitsse), A., ii, 133. 

Cystinuria, the urine in (Kobert), A., 

n, 68. 

Cytisine, and amino-, nitro-, and nitro- 
iiitroso-, and the acetyl derivatives of 
the amino- and nitro- derivatives 
(Freund and Friedmann), A., i, 288. 

Cy tisinepheny Ithiocarhamide , iii tro - 

(Freund and Friedmann), A., i, 288. 


D. 

Damascenine, isomeride of (Pomme- 
rehne), a., i, 289. 

Datura Stramonium growm in Egypt, 
amount of hyoscamine in (Bunstan 
and Brown), T., 71 ; P., 1900, 207. 

Bay and hour of meeting, discussion on 
the,P,, 1901, 20, 64, 117. 

Decanaphthene, chloro- (MxIBERy and 
Sietlein), a., i, 306. 
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a-Becaaedicarboxylic acid and its salts ( 
(Walker and Lumsden), T., 1197 ; 
R, 1901, 188. 

electrosyiitliesis of(KoMi‘X’A), A., i,365. 
Becinoic acid. See /3f-Dimethyl-i8e- | 
octadiene-^-carboxylic aeicl. j 

Decomposition voltages, laboratory ap- i 
paratus for (Bancroft), A., ii, 302. I 
Decyl alcohol {cUdhylmiy'lmr'bimol) I 
(Masson), A., i, 250. ! 

Bekydrosescorcein (Liebermann and ■ 
AViedeemann), a., i, 736. I 

Dehydromncic acid and its derivatives ‘ 
(Hill ; Phelps and PIale), A., i, 555 ; 1 
(Hill and AYheeler), A., i, 556. | 

Dekydro thymol, ^e?irfnbronio-, and its | 
aeet}d derivative and nitrate (v. i 
BaeyePv and Seuffert), A., i, 217. 
Delphinium ConsoUda, colouring matter 
of the dowers of (Perkin and Wilkin- 
son), P., 1900, 182. 

Denitrification. See Agricultural 
Ckemistiy. 

Density in relation to composition and 
chemical oxygen ; oxygenated com- 
poimds (Kanonnikopf), A., ii, 805. 
maximum, molecular depression of 
the temperature of, of aqueous 
solutions of haloids of the alkali 
metals (he Coppet), A., ii, 493. 
of solutions of alcohol, ether, and 
water (Busnikoff), A., i, 306. 
of alloys (VAN Aijbel), A., ii, 453. 
of copjper with tin and zinc and of 
zine with tin (Maey), A., ii, 655. 
of carbon dioxide in the solid and 
liquid state (Been), A., ii, 95. 
of cuprous iodide (Spring), A., 
ii, 451. 

of ozone (Labenbheg), A., ii, 499. 
of precipitates, method of determining 
the (Thatcher), A., ii, 685. 
of aqueous sucrose solutions (Domke, 
Harting, and Plato), A., i, 189. 
of tetramethyleiieearbinol (Perkin), 
T., 330; P., 1901, 33. 
of uranium nitrate (Oechsneh de 
CoNiNCK), A., ii, 164. 
of uranium sulphate (Oechsner de 
Coninck), a., ii, 660. 

See also AMpour density. 

Deoxyalizarin, broino-, and its methoxy 
derivative, and condensation wdth 
phenols (Farbenfabriken vorm. F. 
Bayer & Co.), A., i, 729. 
Deoxyanthrapurpuriu, bromo-, and its 
condensation with jjheuols (Faiiben- 
FABRIKEN VORM. F. BaYER & Co.), 
A., i, 729. 

Deoxybenzoin, action of dry silver oxide 
and ethyl iodide on (Lander), P-, 
1901, 59. 


Deoxyflavopurpurm, bromo- (Farben- 
fabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co,), A., 
i, 729. 

Deoxyguanine and Beoxyzaathine and 
their salts (Tafel and Ach), A., 
i, 425. 

Deoxyheteroxaathine and its salts 
(Tafel and AVeinschenk), A., i, 107. 

Dephlegmator, HempePs, distillation 
with (Hirschel), a., ii, 87. 

Depolarisation. See Electrochemistry. 

Desylene-methyl and -ethyl ethyl ke- 
tones and their isomerides (Japp and 
Meldritm), T., 1031 ; P., 1901, 174. 

Detonating materials, new (Alvisi), 
A., ii, 498. 

Deuteroalhumose. See Albumose. 

Dextrin, detection of, in cocoa and 
chocolate, and estimation of, by 
polarisation (AA^elmans), A., ii, 288, 
estimation of, in commercial glucose 
(Lindet), a., ii, 134 ; (Meunier), 
A., ii, 286. 

Dextrose {d-glume, grape sugar), and 
its glucosazoiie from cellulose ( Fen- 
ton), R, 1901, 166. 
in normal hen’s blood (Saito and 
Katsttyama), a., ii, 404. 
constitution of (Simon), A., i, 256. 
birotation of (Osaka), A., i, 127. 
action of Bacteria on (Harden), T., 
610 ; R, 1901, 57 ; A., ii, 567. 
action of yeast maltase on (Emmer- 
ling), a., i, 258 ; (Hill), A., i, 452. 
digestibility of (Dtjglert and S:6n^- 
QtriER), A., ii, 458. 
derivatives of (Koengs and Knorr), 
A,, i, 369 ; (Colley), A., i, 671. 
isomeric acetyl halogen derivatives of 
(FisohePv and Armstrong), A., 
i, 257, 671. 

infliience of foreign substances on 
Trommer’s test for (Cipollina), 
A., ii, 698. 

estimation of in eoramercial glucose 
(Lindet), A., ii, 134 ; (Mednier), 
A., ii, 286. 

Dextrosephenylhydrazones and their 
multirotation (Simon and Bi^nard), 
A., i, 257. 

Deztrose-phenylureide and -ureide 
(Schoorl), a., i, 258. 

Diabetic coma, pathology of (Crtbe), 
A., ii, 68, 

Diacetamide, preparation of (Titii}5r- 
ley), T., 396, 411 ; P., 1901, 29, 31. 

Diaceticanthrauilic acid. See AnUdi- 
acetic-o-carboxylic acid. 

Diacetoaeaminoxime (Haiieieb), A., 
i, 194. 

and its dibenzoyl derivative (Kohn), 
A., i, 367. 
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Biacetoxy-ethoxy- and -butoxy-pent- 
antbrenes, clxloro- (Bertheim), A., 
i, 468. 

DiacetoxymetlioxypeiitaatlireEe, bromo- 
(Liebermank and LAi?sER), A., 
i, 466. . 

Biaoetoxypentantlirene, cliloro-, and its 
etlier (Bertheim), A., i, 468. 

j8-2;4-I}iacetoxyplienylmaleic anbydride 
(v. Pechmann and Geaeger), A., 

i, 287. 

Biaceturia, tlie mine in (Kobert), A., 

ii, 68. 

Diacetyl-. See also under tlie Parent 
Substance. 

Biacetylacetic acid, etbyl ester, nitra- 
tion of (Bouveault and Boxgert), 
A., i, 501. 

BiacetyM/amiaoc^i-bromo- and -chloro- 
benzene (Chattaway and Oeton), 
A., i, 228. 

Biacetyl-o-aminophenol, nitration of 
(Meldola and Weghslee), P., 1900, 
180. 

1 : 3-Biacetyb?7bromof?/aminobenzene, 
and 4;6-<r?ibromo- (Chattaway and 
Orton), A., i, 228. 

o-BiacetyMf-bromo- and -chloro-f?'i- 
aminobenzene (Ohattaway and 
Orton), A., i, 228. 

Biacetylbromo-liS-phenylenediamine, 
4:6-i'ibronio-, and Biacetylbromo-^- 
phenylenediamine (Chattaway and 
Orton), A., i, 228. 

wi-Biacetyh^ichloro^^mminobenzene and 
4:6-c?^/broino-aiid 4:6-f7fcliloro- (Chat- 
TA WAT and Orton), A., i, 228. 

jx-BiacetylcZ lehlorot?/ aminobenzene, and 
3:6-f7Ahloro- (Ohattaway and Or- 
ton), A., i, 228. 

Biacetyl-4-diinetIiylaniinophenylazo- 
3ne thine (Saghs and Barsohall), 
A., i, 670. 

Biaeetyldiphenyldihydrazone (Favrel), 
A., i, 167, 

Biacetylmethylaziminotolnene. See 
4-Acetylnxethylaniino-l -acetyl-7' 
rnethylbenzotriazole. 

Biacetylphenylenediamines, bromo- 
amino- and cliloroamino-derivatives 
of (Ohattaway and Orton), A., 
i, 227. 

jSjS-Biacetylpropionic acid, ethyl ester, 
action of seinicarbazide and of hydr- 
oxylaniine hydrochlorides on (March), 

' A., i, 312. 

Biacetyltartaric anhydride, action of 
ppidine on (Wohl and Oesterlin), 
A., i, 365. 

Bialkyl carbonates, preparation of (Far- 
BENEABRIKEN VORM. F. BAYER & Co.), 
A., i, 663. 


jn-Bialkylammoalkyloxybenzenes, 
colouring matters from (Grimaitx), 
A., i, 269. 

Bialky laminoanthraquinones , prepar- 

ation and properties of (Haller and 
Guyot), a., i, 279. 

Bialkylamino-o-benzoyl- and -benzyl- 
benzoic acids and their derivatives 
(Haller and Guyot), A., i, 276, 
279. 

/88-BialkylglTitaric acids, preparation 
of (Guareschi), a., i, 630. 

Bi-^-allyloxyphenyicarbamide (S riegel 
and Sabbath), A., i, 534. 

fsoBialnric acid, condensation of, with 
• thiocarbamide (v. Yogel), A., 
i, 262. 

transformation of, into dialuric acid 
(Koech), a., i, 262. 

Bialysis in certain liquids in whicli 
indiarubber, but not parchment, 
swells (WrOble'wsk:!), A., ii, 307. 
use of reed tubes for (Philippson), 
A., ii, 646, 

Diamines, action of aldehyde and of 
carbonyl chloride on (Scholte and 
Jaross), a., i, 485. 
aliphatic, regularities in the melting 
points of (Kaupler), A., 1, 259. 
aromatic, action of urethane on 
(Manuelli and Eecchi), A., i, 49. 
normal primary, alternation in boiling 
points in the series of (Henry), A. , 
i, 128. 

0 -Diamines, condensation of, with ethyl 
cetipate (Thomas-Mamert and Strie- 
bel), a., i, 614. 

«i-Biamines, aromatic, thiosulphonic 
acids of (Clayton Aniline Co,), A., 

i, 694. 

DHsoamyl sulphate (Hep), A., i, 627. 

Bi/soamylcarbinol {imdecyl alcohol) 
(Grignaeb), a., i, 250, 680. 

Bifsoamylformal, heat of combustion 
and of formation of (DPiLRPiNE), A., 

ii, 6. 

Biamyloxydiphenylmethane, attempt to 
prepare (Mackenzie), T., 1208. 

Bi-^-amyloxyphenylcarbamide (Spiegel 
and Sabbath), A., i, 534, 

jS-Biamylsulphonebtitync acid, ethyl 
ester, and its a-mono- and di-methyl 
and -ethyl derivatives (Posner), A., 
i, 704. 

Y-Biamylsnlphonevaleric acid and its 
barium salt and ethyl ester (Posner 
and Deinhardt), A., i, 704. 

3:6-Biaiiilmo-4:5-diinethylpyrimidiiie 
(Schlenker), a. , i, 764. 

3 :10-Dia3iilmodiphenylflnorindine and 
its hydrochloride (Kehrmank and 
Guggenheim), A., i, 422. 
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Diaiiisyidisa 20 “a-iiaplitliol, and the 
action of ''Miciiler’s liydinl” on 
(Mohlait and Kegel), A., i, 57. 

Biastase and rennin in pancreatic ex- 
tracts (Yehnon), a., ii, 710. 
exosmosis of, by young seedlings 
(LxVtjrext), a., ii, 69. 
commercial preparations of (Baeth), 
A., i, 437. 

and yeast, combined action of, on 
starch grannies (Moeeis), T., 1086 ; 
P., 1901, 178. 

of the Amoeba (Moitton), A., i, 623. 

Diastases, mechanism of the actions of 
(Hakeiot), a., ii, 175. 

Diazoacetic acid, ethyl ester and potass- 
inm salt (Hantzsch and Leh- 
mann), A., i, 678. 
new condensation of (Bttciinee and 
VAN BEE Heide), A., 1, 232. 

^soDiazoacetic acid, ethyl ester, and its 
potassinna and sodium salts (Hantzsch 
and Lehmann), A., i, 678. 

Biazoaminol)enzene-2-carl)oxylic acid, 
0 -, ?n-, and |Mxitro- (Mehnee), A., 
i, 472. 

Diazoaminohenzene-S’.S'-dicarboxylie 
acid, methyl ester (Mehner), A,,i,472. 

o-Biazoaminohenzoic acid and its methyl 
ester, salts, and and yj-nitro- 
(Mehneh), A., i, 471. 
ethyl ester (Mehner), A., i, 645. 

Biazobenzene, action of, on aliphatic 
• aldehydes and ketones (Bambeeger 
and MtaLEE), A., i, 778. 
action of, on phenol (Bambeegee), A., 
i, 107. 

BiazobenzenepHoroglncinol methyl 
ether (Perkin and Allison), P., 
1900, 181. 

Biazobenzenesulphonic acid, exxdosive- 
ness of (WiCHELHAUS), A., i, 241. 
action of hypocblorons acid on 
(Zincke), a., i, 778, 

3-Biazocarhazole, sensitiveness of, to 
light (Euff and Stein), A., i, 619. 

Biazo-cMorides, action of methyl- and 
ethyl-acetylacetone on (Favrel), A., 
i, 167. 

Diazo-componnd, G^jHgOgKaClS, and its 
isomeride, from p-chloroanxlinesulph- 
onic acids (Paal), A., i, 693. 

DiazO'Compottnds, sensitiveness of (Ruff 
and Stein), A., i, 619; (Geeen, 
Ceoss, and Beyan), A., ii, 634. 
compounds of, with ethyl acetone- 
dicarhoxylate, and their decom- 
position products (BtiLOW and 
Hopfner), a., i, 239. 
arylthiolsulphonates aiKl arylsulphin- 
ites of (Trogbe and Eweks), A., 
i, 171. 


2-Diazofluorene salts and S-Biazofluor- 
enone chloride (Diels), A., i, 522. 

Diazognanidine. ■ See Oarbaminoimino- 
azoimide. 

Diazomethane, action of, on esters of 
crotonic, olefinemonocarboxylic, citra- 
conic and mesaconic acids (v. Pecii- 
MANN and Burkaeb), A., i, 167, 168. 

^iDiazome thane, derivatives of 
(Hantzsch and Lehmann), A., 
i, 678. 

Biazonium {hcnzencLliar.onkmi) chlorides, 
action of ethereal alkylcyanoacet- 
ates on (Favrel), A., i, 363. 
action of alkylmalonic acids on 
(I’AVREL), A., i, 621. 
action of, on apiosedextrosephloro- 
glucinol (Yongeeiohten), A., 
i, 647. 

Diazotisation of dinitro-o-aiiisidine (Mel- 
BOLA and Eyre), T., 1077 ; P., 1901, 
131, 185. 

^'soBiazotisation of arylamines (Bam- 
berger and Rust), A., i, 171. 

Biazotolueneimide. See Tolueneazo- 
imide. 

Biazoxide from the action of a nitrite on 
dinitro-o-anisidine and its compound 
with j8-naphthol (Melbola and Eyee), 
T., 1078 ; P., 1901, 132, 185. 

Bihenzamide, preparation of (Tither- 
ley), T., 395 ; P., 1901, 29. 

Bibenzamidinecarhamide, cfi-jp-nitro- 
(RAPrEPOET), A., i, 569. 

Bibenzenethiolsulphonic acid, dxazoaiyl 
esters (Teugee and Ewers), A. , i, 172. 

Dibenzenylazoxime, dmitro- (Bam- 
berger and Sgheutz), A., x, 548. 

Dibenzoyl carbonate (Knoll & Co.), A., 
i, 703. 

Dibenzoylethylenedicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester, ex's- and trans-. See 
Dibenzoylmaleic and Dil)eiizoylfumaric 
acids. 

s-Dibenzoylethylenes, stereoisomeric, 
and their dihromides (Paal and 
Schulze), A., i, 154. 

Bibenzoylfumaric acid {ixdJa^-dihenzoyl- 
ethTjlencdicarboxijUc acid), ethyl ester 
(Paal and Schulze), A., i, 148. 

2:6-Bibenzoylfnrfaran and its diphenyl- 
hydi’azone and dioximes, and the 
action of nitric acid on (Phelps and 
Hale), A., i, 555. 

Bibenzoylhomogentisic acid, amide of 
(Orton and Gaerob), A. , ii, 614. 

s-Bibeuzoylhydrazide (Autenrieth and 

■ Spiess), a., i, 230; (StolljS), A., 
i, 316. 

Dibenzoylmaleic acid, ethyl ester {ethyl 
ciB'-dibenzoylethylmedicarhoxylate) 
(Paal and' Schulze), A., i, 148. 
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ay-BibeEizoylpropane and Dibenzoyldi- 
phenylbutadieiie, reduction of (Japu 
ami Michie), T., 1010; P., 1901, 173. 

Bibenzoyltyrosinamide (OnTox)? T., 
1355 ; P., 1901, 200. 

Bibenzyl, 2:2'-dmitro- (Lapwoilth), T., 
1275. 

Bibenzylaeetonedicarboxylic acid, and 
I'te etliyl ester (Fichi’eil and Schiess), 
A., i, 515. 

Bibenzylamine, action of acetylbroiiio- 
aud acetylc]doro-amiiio-2:l-dichloro- 
benzcucs on (Gii attaway and Ortox), 
T., 464; P., 1901, 3S. 

UcS'-Bibenzylcyanamide (Hantzscii and 
Yagt), a., i, 195. 

Dibenzyldinitrile. See s-Diplienyl- 
etliane, lil'-dAyano-. 

s-Dibenzylliydrazme, di-o-cbioro-, and 
its diacetyl, dibenzoyl, and dinitroso- 
derivatives and picrato (Ouirnrs and 
Pauli), A., i, 429. 

fts-Bibenzylliydraziiie (CunTiu« and 
FiiANZEx), A., i, 293. 

Bibenzylideneacetone, sulphoual deriva- 
tives of (PosxER), A,, i, 474. 

Bibenzyl ketone, condensation of, ivitli 
benzil (HEXLEiiriOK and Coinn'on- 
PHINE), T., 1256; P., 1901, 190. 

iS-Dibenzylmalamic acid and its isonie ride 
(Lutz), A., i, 9. 

Bibenzyimetliaiie and its dl- and Iclt'ci- 
nitro”, -oxydiloropkospMne, -pkospb.- 
iaic and -pliospbinamic acids and 
their derivatives (Michael rs and 
Plemmixg), a., i, 43S. 

BibenzylphospMne derivatives (Mici-i.v- 
ELis and CiAXi), A., i, 301. 

jS-DibeEzylsuIphonebntyrio acid, ethyl 
ester, and its a-iuono- and di-methyl 
and -ethyl derivatives (Posxeii), A., 
i, 704. 

y-BibeiizyisTiIphoiievaleric acid and its 
ethyl ester (PosxBH and DeixjiahdtI, 
A,, i, 703. 

Bibenzyltetrazoae (Cuhtius andPiiAxz- 
EX), A., i, 293, 

Bibenzyl-j?-toluidine, ni-dmitm- (Puit- 
ouT'LT and Moxti), A., i, 22. 

Bi^ribroiao-ni-hydroxyphenyh^/bromo-o- 
qulnophenylene ether (Jacksox and 
Kocii), A., 3, 598. 

Bifsobntyiamiae, specific heat and latent 
beat of evaporation of (Kaulen- 
bekg), A., ii, 492. 

tliiobeiizoate (Wheelbu), A., i, 636. 

c^-<^-Bibtitylcarba3iiide (Gabameh), A., 
i, 582. 

Bimbntyloarbinol {mmjl almhd) (Gma- 
XARI)), A., i, 250. 

and its acetate, sjuithesis of (Giaa- 
xaiid), a., i, 679. 

LXXX. ii. 


3:6-Bibntyl- and 3:6-BiLobntyI-2:5-di- 
ketopiperazine (Uuclniinidc) (Pisch- 
Eii), A., i, 193. 

Biisobntyl diketoxime (Poxzioj, A., 
i, 452. 

Bi'bsobntyloxydiphenylme thane (Mac - 
KEXZIE), T., 1207 ; P., 1901, 150. 

Bibutyryl. See Dipropyl diketoue. 

‘ ‘ Bibutyrylacetoacetic acid, methyl 
esster” (Bouveault and Boxgert), 
A., i, 312. 

s- a -Bibutyrylhydrazide ( Autexrieth 
and Spxess), A., i, 230; (Stolle), 
A., i, 316. 

Bicarbanilinodi-i/^-cnmylethylenedi- 
ainine (Sexier and Goodwix), T., 
260 ; P., 1900, 228, 

Bicarbanilinodiphenylethyleiiedianiiiie 
{ctkylcnediearbanUidc) (Sexier and 
Guodwix), T., 259; P., 1900, 228. 

Dicarbanilinodi-o-, -9n-, and -y?-tolyl- 
ethylenediamines (Sexier and Good- 
win), T., 259 ; P., 1900, 228. 

Biearbanilinodlxylylethylenediamine 
(Sexier and Goodwix), T., 260 ; P., 
1900, 229. 

Bicarboxydimethyltrimethylenemalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (PBiiKiX and Thorpe), 
T., 763 ; P., 1900, 150 ; 1901, 111. 

Bicarboxydimethyltrimetliyleae-bromo- 
ancl -ethyl-malonic acids, ethyl esters 
(Perkin and Thorpe), T., 769. 

Bicarboxyglutaconic acid, and its ethyl 
esters, bimoleciilar (Guitizeit and 
Welss), a., i, 314. 

Bicarbylamiixes, aromatic, preparation 
of (Kaufler), a., i, 462. 

Bicatecholcarbohydrazide (Bixhorn and 
Esoales), a., i, 652. 

Bicinnamyltartaric acid, tcfrubronio- 
(CoHEX and 'Wiuteley), T,, 1308 ; 
P., 1900, 213. 

Bicoumarylketoxime (Stoermer and 
Caluv), a., i, 336. 

Bicresotides, o-, m-, and i)- (Eixiiorx 
and ITeiffer), A,, i, 7lEb 

Bicrotonic acid {0-mdhi/I~a~€iJiyl- 
idmojhttcu'k acid) and its esters, 
anhydride, and dibromide (v. Pech- 

‘ MANX), A., i, 63, 

Bi-i|/-cnmylefcliylenediamine and its 
nitrate, merciirichloride and platini- 
ehloride, and its dinitro-derivatives 
(Sexier and Goodavin), T., 256 ; 
,P., 1900, 228. 

action of pheuylcarbirnide on (Sexier 
and Goodavix), T., 260 ; P., 1900, 
228. 

Bi-i|/-cumyIphosphine derivatives 

I (Miohaelis and Hess), A., i, 302, 

■ Bi-il^-cumylpiperaziEe (Sexier and 
Goodwin), T., 257 ; P., 1900, 2*28. 

G2 
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Bicyclic compounds, systematisation and 
iioinenclattire of (v. Baeyek), A., 

i, 135. 

BielaidyltMocarbamide (Krafft and 
TniTscJiLEii), A., i, 116. 

Dielectric constants. See Electroelieni- 
istry. 

Dietary studies (Giundley, Sam mis, 
Ladd, Beyieu, and Spdague), A., 

ii, 518. 

2:4:-Dietliozy'benzoyliaet]iylacetone (v. 
Kostayecki and Lloyd), A., i, 736. 

Dietlioxybeiizoylpyruvic acids, 2:4- and 
2:5-, etliyl esters (v. Kostanecki, 
Paitl, and Tamboh), A., i, 735. 

BietLozybenzylidene (Mackenzie), T., 
1213 ; P., 1901, 150. 

DietLoxycarminone, dibromo- (Lieber- 
MANX and Landau), A., i, 546. 

DietLylacetal, lieat of combustion and 
of formation of (Delepine), A., ii, 6. 

aa-Bietliylacetonedicarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Conrad), A., i, 66. 

Diethylaminoantliraqninone (Haller 
and Gityot), A., i, 279. 

Biethylamino-benzoyi- and -benzyl-i^c^m- 
cbdorobenzoic acids, and the acetate, 
anhydride, and esters of the benzoyl 
derivatixe (Haller and Umborove), 
A., i, 469. 

3- Bietliylamino-5:6:7;8-if^^iracliloro- 
antbraquinone (Haller and Umb- 
grove), a., i, 644. 

Bietbylamino - dihydroxyanthraquinone 
and -hydroxyanthraquinonesnlplionie 
acid (Haller and Guyot), A., 
i, 279. 

Biethylamino-wi-hydroxy-benzoyl- and 
-benzyl-fei5r«cblorobenzoic acids 
(Haller and UnBURoVE), A., i, 644. 

/R-Diethylaminoliydroxybenzoylbenzoic 
acid and its di- and tetra-chloro- 
derivatives, colouring matters from, 
when condensed with the siilphonic 
acids of the liydroxynaplithalenes 
(Farbwerke voRM. Meister, Lucius, 
and Brunixg), A., i, 734. 

Bietbylamino- in -hydroxybenzylbenzoic 
acid (Haller and Guyot), A., i, 276. 

4- Bietbylaminopiienyl-ju-cyanoazo- 
metMne“4'-nitrophenyl hydrochloride 
(Sachs and Bry), A., i, 229. 

BietbLylaminophenyiglyoxyiic acid 
(Boehringer k Sons), A., i, 713. 

Dietbylamylcarbinol [clcc-yl alcohol ) 
(Masson), A., i, 250. 

a^-Biethylanliydracetonebenzil ■ (Japp 
and Meldrum), T., 1041 ; F., 1901, 
J76. 

Biethylarsine, compounds of, with 
mercury salts (Biginelli), A., i, 20. 
detection of (Gosio), A., ii, 193. 


Diethylisobutylcarhinol {nonyl alcohol) 
(Masson), A., i, 249. 

Diethyl diketone and its dioximc 
(PoNzio), A., i, 452. 
3:6-Biethyl-2:5-diketopiperazine 
(Fischer), A,, i, 193. 
Diethyldisnlphone-diphenylmethane 
and -a-phenylethane (Posner), A., 
i, 88. 

Diethyleneanisole, i5c/!r«ciiIorO“ (ICunck- 
ELL and Eras), A., i, 75. 
Diethylenediaminecobalt salts, di- 

chloro-, stereoisomeric (WernePw), 
A., i, 610. 

l:2-chloronitrito- (Werner and 

Gerb), a., i, 512. 

- l:6-chloronitrito- (Werner), A., 

i, 512. 

dmitrito-, stereoisomeric (M^erner 
and Humphrey), A., i, 511. 
Diethylformal, heat of combustion and 
of formation of (DeliiIPINe), A., ii, 6. 
j3y8-Diethylglutaric acid (heptanedi- 

carboxylic acid) (Guaresuhi and 
Peano), a., i, 631. 

Diethylhexamethylenediurethane aud 
its carbamide (Curtius and Clemm), 
A., i, 69. 

Biethyl ketone, b]‘omo- derivatives of 
(Pauly), A., i, 505. 

Biethyloctomethylenediurethane aud 
its carbamide (Curtius and Steller), 
A., i, 70. 

Biethyloctylcarbinol {trklccyl alcohol) 
(Masson), A., i, 250. 
B-Biethylsnlphone-a-dimethyl- and a- 
diethyl-hutyric acids, ethyl esters 
(Posner and Ebeus), A., i, 705. 
i8;8-Diethylsulphone-7- ami -S-methyl- 
pentane-6- and -y-ones (Posner), A., 
i, 15. 

j8;8-Biethylsulphonepentane-7- one 
(Posner), A., i, 15. 

aa-Biethylthiol-a-phenylethane ( Pus- 
ner), a., i, 88. 

4*.4-Diethyltrimethylenedicarbonimide, 
3:5*/L‘cyano- (PeaX(-)), A., i, 347. 
Diethyltrimethyleneurethane (Cu p.i’ius 
and Clemm), il., i, 69. 

Diffusion : — 

Diffusion of gold in solid lead at the 
ordinary temperature (RoBEPcrs- 
Aitsten), xi., ii, 9. 
of hydrogen through, ])alladiuin 
(AAHnkelmann), a”, ii, 646. 
Diffusion coefficients, nietliod of 
determining (Bruner and 
Tolloczko), a., ii, 11. 

Osmosis of liquids across animal 
membranes (Flusin), A., ii, 148. 
across a membrane of copper ferro- 
eyaiiklc (Flusin), A., li, 439. 
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Diffusion 

Osmosis ill marine invertebrates 
(Quiotox), a., iij 116. 

Osmotic measureincutSj tlie “ myrio- 
tone” as unit in (Eiiueua), A., 
ii, 375. 

iiiembraiies, preparation of, by 
electrolysis (x\Iouse and Hoii,x)j 
A,, ii. 543. 

Osmotic pressure and electromotive 
force (Lehfeldt), A., ii, 4, 5; 
(Eeuger), A., ii, 145. 
exact relation between vapour 
pressure and (Noyes), A., ii, 87 ; 
(Dieteuigi), a., ii, 439. 
extent to which the interaction of 
ionic charges diminishes (v. 
Tuein), a., ii, 375. 
effect of, on the form and structure 
of plants (Beauveeie), A. , ii, 1S3. 
of complex solutions (Jakowkin), 
A., ii, 87. 

of dog's saliva (Nolf), A., ii, 176. 

Diformazyl phenyl ketone, di-m-nitro- 
(B.\mbeeger and Schmidt), A., i, 556. 

Bifurfuryldicarbinylsuccinic acid 

(PicnTEE and Scheuermann)) -t^-) 

i, 479. 

Bifurfurylethanedialdehyde and its 
oxidation and the action of phenyl- 
hydrazine and of hydroxylainine on 
(Fenton and Gostling), t., 812 ; P., 
1901, 119. 

Bifurfurylethanedicarboxylic acid and 
its barium salt (Fenton and Gost- 
LiNG), T., 814 ; P., 1901, 119. 

ajS-Bifurfurylidenepropionic acid and 
Bifurfurylidenesuccinic acids and 
their salts (Fighter and Sgueuee- 
mann), a., i, 479. 

Bigestibility of butter and its substitutes 
(Wibbens and Hitizenga), A., 
ii, 253. 

of dextrose (Ducleet and Senequiee), 
A., ii, 458. 

Bigestion, iiidueiice of, on animal heat 
(Reichert), A., ii, 28. 
of food by man (Atwater and 
Benedict), A., ii, 253. 
cellulose, in the alimentary canal 
(Muller), "A., ii, 252. 
gastric, iu Elasmobranchs (Wein- 
land), a., ii, 458. 
in selachian fishes (Weinland), A., 
ii, 252. 

action of saccharin” on (Chasse- 
vant), a., ii, 323, 
peptic (Malpatti), A., h, 67, 
proteid, theory of (Sawjalofp), A., 
ii, 403. 

salivary, of carbohydrates in the 
stomach (Hensay), A., ii, 666. 


Digestun and metabolism iu Echiuo- 
derms (Ooiinheim), A., ii, 668. 
in the small intestine (Kutschee and 
Sbemann), A., ii, 667. 
in the ascidia of Nepenthes (Clau- 
TEiAu), A., ii, 183. 

See also Gastric juice and vStoiuacli. 

Digestive power of gastric juice ( Feouin), 
A., ii, 56-1. 

Bigitouin, amorphous aud crystalline 
(Cloetta), a., i, 47S. 

Bigitoxiu, toxicological detection of 
(V'itali), a., ii, 50. 

Biglycerylcarbamide (Cuetius and 
Hesse), A., i, 71. 

Biguanides, a-disubstituted (Cramer), 
A., i, 771. 

3-Biheptoic acid (Gueebbt), A., i, 183. 

j3-Biheptyl alcohol (Gueebet), A., i, 182. 

Bihydroeesculetmsulphouic acid and its 
sodium salt (Liebeem ANN and Wiedee- 
mann), a., i, 736. 

Bihydro Amlantolic acid, and amide, aud 
Bihydro fsoaiantolactone (SriiiNz), A,, 
1, 32o. 

Bihydroanthracene, refraction aud dis- 
persion of (Fellini), A., ii, 365. 

Bihydroanthraphsnone (Litiemann and 
Kepbich), a., i, 37. 

r-Bihydro-a-campholytic acid and Bi- 
hydro- ^-a-campholy tic acid, a-bromo- 
(Noyes and Blanchard), A., i, 664. 

Dihydrooarveolacetic acid and its ethyl 
ester (Wallaoh and Speeanski), A., 
i, 156. 

Dihydrocollidmedicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, Hantzsch’s synthesis of (Rabe 
and BrLL.MANN), A., i, 164. 

Dihydrofurfaran-2:5-dicarboxylic acids, 
a-, 0‘j and 7-, ami their dibromides 
(Hill), A., i, 555 ; (Hill aud 
AVheeleu), a., i, 556. 

Bihydroindigotin (Vaubel), A., i, 715. 

Bihydroisoindole and 

its 5-ainino- and 5-nitro-, and their 
salts, and its benzoyl and thiocarbamide 
derivatives (FiiANkEL), A., i, 44. 

Bihydroinfracampholenic acid, cU- and 
^H-bromo- (Fo ester), T., 114; P., 
1900, 211. 

Bihydrolaarouolic acid, amino-, nitrile, 
hydrochloride and picrate. of (Tie- 
MANN and Tigges), A., i, 19. 
ctooino- (Tiemann, Keeschbaum, 
and Tigges), A., i, 7. 

Bihydromyreene ami cv/ci^i^BihydromyrC" 
ene and their derivatives (JSemmlee), 
A., i, 732. 

Bihydronaphthalene, refraction and dis- 
l>crsion of (Fellini), A., ii, 365. 

Bihydrophenanthrene oxide, nitro- 
(Schmidt), a., i, 76. 

62—2 
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Biliydrotetraziiies (hL'idiawmcfJncnd) 
(Ha^'TZsoh andLEii^rANN), A., i, 67S. 

BiliydrotoliieEe {}mth}jlii\Aolu'.xndicnc^^ 
(Hakeies), a., i, 194. 

DiiydrotrEXone (Maxthey), A,, i, 31. 

Biliydroxyalkyloxypeiitaiitlireues, 
cliloro- (Berthiem), A., i, 467. 

BiliydroxyaEliydro-2:4"dimetliyl-l:4- 
benzopyraaols, 5:7- and 7:8-, and 
their acetyl derivti lives, liydrochloridcs, 
and picrates (Bulow and Wagnek), 
A., i, 401. 

Biiiydroxyanthraquinonestilplioiiic acid, 
dianiino- (FARBEXFAJnuKEN voiiM. 
F. Bayer Co.), A., i, 700. 

3:4-Biliydroxybeiizoic acid. See Proto- 
catechnic acid. 

mj.)-Bihydroxybeiizylideneindaiioiie 

(Feuersteix)j a., i, 279. 

Biiiydroxycywcamphoric acid (Komppa), 
A., i, 668. 

o-Bihydroxycatecliol ether, Ziambroino- 
(Jacksox and Koch), A., i, 59S. 

Bihydroxydietliyl-^i- and -7«(?-butyl- 
amines and -propylamines, -i&vmmyl- 
amine, -heptylamine and “hexylamine 
and tlieir salts and picrolonates 
(Matthes), a., i, 260. 

Bihydroxydiliydrocamphoiytic acid, 
and its isomerkle (Tiemaxx, 
IvEK-SCHEArM, and TiGGEs), A., i, 6- 

Bihydroxydiliydrocitronellaldinietliyl- 
acetal, and its mono- and di-aldehyde 
and ketuuldehydc (Harries and 
Schauwecker), a., i, 730. 

Biliydroxydi]iydroc//c/ogeranic acid and 
its ethyl ester (Txe.y^lxn and TiCTaERl, 
A., i, i5S. 

Bihydroxydiliydrolaitronolic acid (Tie- 
M.-iXX, IvERSCHBAlAI, aild TlGGES), 

A., i, 7. 

Bihydroxydiliydromesityl oxide. See 
Trinietliyltriose. 

2:8-Biliydroxy-S:'7-dimetliylacridiiie 
'(Cassella & Co.), A., i, 752. 

aa-Bikydroxy-iS/S-diiEetiiylglutaric acid 
and its salts, and conden.sation of, 
"with o-toiylenediamiiie (Perkix and 
Thorpe), T., 757 ; P.,1901, 113; 
(Perkix, Thorpe, and Walicer), 
T., 7SL 

lactone of (Perkin and ThorpeI, T., 
766; P.,‘1901,, 112. 

a7-Biliydroxy-^j8-dimetliylpropaiie 
(Wessely), a., i,' 256. 

8:8'-Biliydroxy-2:2'-diiiapIithyiamine- 
S:OCdisiilplionic acid (Farben- 
FABRIKEX YORM. F. BAYEH & Co.), 
A.,i, 696. 

2:2'-BiliydTOxydiplieiiyI and its diaeetyl 
" derivative (Khaemee and Weissher- 
BER), A., i, 535. 


^j-BihydroxydiplienyI-4:6-^^'72utro-l:3- 
phenyienedianiine and its dicarboxylic 
and disulphonic acids (Badisghk 
Aniijn- and tSoDA-FAnniK), A., 
i, 755. 

o-Bihydroxydiplienylsulplione (Jackson 
and Kocii), A., i, 597. 

Bihydroxyflitorescein and its tetracetyl 
derivative (Liebermann), A., i, 595. 
constitution of, and its triacetyl and 
tetrabemoyl derivatives (Feiteii- 
sTEiNaiid Uutoit), a., i, 723. 
ammonium salt and dibronio- (Thiele 
and Jaeger), A., i, 723. 

Bibydroxymethoxybenzoic acid {phloro- 
glucinolcarhoxfjlic micl^ 'mcihijl dher) 
and its methyl ester (Herzig and 
Wenzel), A., i, 473. 

liS-Dihydroxy-S-methoxyxyleiie hydro- 
chloride, 4 -amino-, and its tetracetyl 
derivative (Bosse), A., i, 207. 

i)’-Biliydroxyoxamide and its diacetate 
(PiCKAiii) and Carter), T., 846 ; P., 
1901, 123. 

2:3-I)iliydroxycyc2opentaiie, cis- and 
^mns-l:4-f^Jjromo-, and their di-p- 
nitrohenzoyl derivatives (Thiele), 
A., i, ISl. 

BibLydroxypeEtanthrene, halogen deriv- 
atives of (Liebermann and Lanser), 
A,, i, 466 ; (Bertheim), A., i, 468. 

Biliydroxy-2-plienylanIiydro-4-nietliyl- 
l:4-ben2opyranols, 5:7- and 7:8-, and 
their salts, acetyl derivatives, and 
anhydro-ba.ses (Bulow and Wagner), 
A., ‘i, 560. 

o-Bihydroxypheiiylliydroxy-o-qiiinone 
and its tribenzoyl derivative, and the 
action of phenylhydrazine on (Jackson 
and Kocji), A., i, 597, 

j8-2:4-BihydroxyplienylmaIeic acid (v. 
Peg UMAX N and Graeger), A., 
i, 287. 

Bihydroxypivalic acid. See Methyl- 
dimetliylolacetic acid, 

2; O-Dihydroxy-4- A’cpropyldiliy dro - 
resorcinol. Sce2:6-I)iketo-4-7wpropyl- 
liexamethylenc. 

yS-Bihydroxypropylmalonamide 
(TRAUBEand Lehmann), A., i, 502. 

2 :6-Biliydroxy pyridine, B:6-d myano - , 

and 2:6-Biliydroxypyrxdme-3-carb - 
oxylamide, 5-cyano-, ammonium 
derivatives of (Errera), A., i, 43. 

2 :6-Biliydroxypyridine-3:5- dicarboxyl- 
amide (Errera), A., i, 43. 

2:4-BibydroxyqmiioIine, preparation of 
(Bablsghe Anilin- and Soha-Fabrik), 
A., i, 751. 

Biliydroxyq[Tiinoiie, bromo-, and its 
oxime, phenylhydmzone, and diacetyl 
derivative (Manuelli), A., i, 216. 
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Biliydrozystearic acid, preparation, 
melting point, and calciiini salt of, 
and the action of fused potash on {Le 
S uEiJii), T., 1315 ; P., 1901, 91. 

Biliydroxytartaric acid, combination of, 
wit 1 1 i] - chi 0 ro- 2 ; 3 -toly 1 ei i ed ijiuii lie 

(Cohn), A., i, 637. 

4 :4'- Bihydroxy tetxaphenylme thane and 
its diace t}d eoinpound (Mackenzie), 
T., 1209 ; R, 1901, ir>0. 

2:6-Bihydroxy-3:4:4’trimethyldihydro- 
resorcinol. See 2:6-Dikcto-3:4:4- 
triniethylhexamethylene. 

Bihydroxytriphenylmethane and its 
diacetyl derivative (Mackenzie), T., 
1216. 

Dihydroxytrismethoxycarminonecarb- 
oxylic acid, methyl ester (Liebeumann 
and Landau), A., i, 545. 

2:5-Bihydroxy-l:3“XyleEe (BAMDEiiaER 
and Risino), A., i, 531. 

4-a7-I)iketohutylpyridme. Sec 4-Aceto- 
acetyl pyridine. 

Biketoapocamphoric acid, methyl and 
etliyl esters (Komppa), A., i, 668. 

Biketodihydropentanthrenedicarhoxylic 
acid, bromo-, ethyl ester (Lieberm an n 
and Lanseh), A., i, 406. 

^nBiketohezainethylene, acetals of 
(STOLLit), A., i, 390. 

Biketohydrindene. See Iiulanedione. 

Biketohydrindeneearhoxylio acid, 
bromo- and chloro-, ethyl esters 
(Flatow), a., i, 543. 

Biketones, mercaptolos from (Posner), 
A., i, 14 ; (Tabbourieoh), A., i, 329. 

a-Biketones, preparation of (PoNZio), 
A., i, 577. 

conversion of cxiS-iiiisatiirated di- 
ketones into (Paulv’ and v. Bebg), 
A,, i, 506. 

combination of, with pheiiylhydrazine 
( Pet 1 lEN K 0 - Kb I'rscaiENKO and 
LobdkipanibzE), a., i, 505; (Pe- 
tbenko-Kbitsciiexko and Ei/r- 
SCIIANINOEF), A., i, 506. 

iS-Biketones, synthesis of (Moujieu and 
Delange), a., i, 352. 

1: 2-BlketO(.7/cZ£>pentaiie plieiiylhydrazone 
(Dieokmann), a., i, 540. 

4“a7-Biketo-7-phenylpropylpyridine. 

See 4- Benzoylaoetylpyridine. 

2; 6-Biketo-4- A'opropylhexamethylene 
and its dioxiine and S-earhoxylic acid, 
etliyl ester (Cbossley), R, 1901, 172. 

2:6-Biketo-3:4:4-trimethylhexaniethyl- 
ene (2:6-d'£7£.yd!mr//-3:4:4-ir7nie^//-pZ- 
and its silver salt, 
dioxime, and ethyl ester, and action of 
bromine, phospliorus pentachloride 
and sodium hypobromite on (Cross- 
ley), T., 141 ; P., 1900, 90. 


2:6-I)iketo-3:4:4-trimethylhexamethyl- 
ene (2 : Q-diJiyclroxD~‘^:4: : 4,4rimcihjh 
dihiiiln>re.sor€inol), l-moito- and l:l-d/- 
bvoiuo-(OROSSLEY), T. , 145 ; P., 1900, 

91. 

2:6-Biketo-3;4:4'triinethyIhexamethyl- 
ene -3- carboxylic acid, ethyl ester and 
its hydrolysis (Orossley), T., 141 ; 
R, 1900, 90. 

Biketovalerolactoiie-7' carboxylic acid, 
jS-phenylhydrazoTie (Wolff and 
He roll), a., i, 503. 

Bilichenostearic acid and its .salts 
(Hesse), A., i, 87. 

Dimenthyl and its isomeri<le (Kuiis- 
anoff), a., i, 553. 

Bimenthylmethylal (Wedekind), A., 
I, 393. 

1 :3-Bimethoxybeiizene, 4-nitro- ( F reyss) , 
A., i, 321. 

o-Bimethoxybenzoin and its methyl 
ether, preparation of (Irvine), T., 
671; P., 1901, SS. 

Bimethoxybenzylidene ( Mac kenzie), 

T., 1212 ; P., 1901, loO! 

2:6-Bimethoxy-4:5-dimethylpyrimidine 
(Sciilenker), a., i, 764. 

Bimethoxydiphenyldihydrazonecyano- 
acetie acid, ethyl ester (Lax), A., 
i, 231. 

Bimethoxydiphenylme thane, action of 
nitric acid on (Mackenzie), T., 
1211 ; R, 1901, 150. 

5:7-Biniethoxy-2'-ethoxyfiavone (v. 
IvosTANEOKi and Webel), A., 
i, 479. 

5:7-Biinethoxy-3'-etlioxyflavone (v. 
Kostanecki and Steuebmann), A., 
i, 223. 

6:7 -Bimethoxy-3-methyl-conmariiic acid 
and -coixmarone (v. Peciiaiann and 
IIanke), a., 1, 211. 

5 : 7 -Bimethoxy- 3':4'-methy lenedioxy- 
fiavone (v. Kdstanecki, ROzyoki, 
and Tam non), A., i, 92. 

(Z-Bimethoxysncoinic acid and its esters, 
salts, and amide (Purdie and 
Irvine), T., 957 ; R, 1901, 157. 
•esters, intiiience of solvents on the 
rotation of (Pttrdie and Barbour), 
T., 971 ; R, 1901, 158. 

Bimethyl ^?c/'oxide (v. Baeyeb ami 
Villioer), a., i, 309. 
phenyliTninothiolearbonate ( W heeler 
and Du-stin), A. , i, 25. 
sulphate, preparation of (Black ler), 
A., i, 577. 

Bimethylacetal, heat of combustion and 
of formation of (DelEpine), A., xi, 6. 

aa^-Bimethylacetonedicarboxyacetic 
acid, triethyl ester (v. Pechmann), 

A., i, 64. 
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Bimetliylacetylaoetoiiitrile (van Rey- 
i^rENANT), A., i, 126. 

Dlmetliyiacetylene. See Biitinene. 

^j8-l)iittetliylacryi-l)en2ylaiiilide and 
-diplieiiylamide (Bischoff), A.,i, 527. 

Dimetliylacrylic acid. See Pcntenoic 
acid. 

i3;8-l>imetliylacryl-metliyl and -etliyl- 
anilides (Bischoff), A., i, 527. 

aa -Bimetliyladipic acids [licxamdicarh- 
omlic acids), STntliesis of (Moiii-i), 
A.; i, S64. 

^jS-Bimetliyladipic acid Qiexmediccm'h- 
oxylic acid) (Xoyes), A., i, 632. 

SS-Bimetliylallylacetoacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Ipatieff), A., i, 256. 

Bimethylallyicarbinol, hyd roearbon , 
from (Ljupaiisky),''A., i, ISl. 

BimetliylaminobeiiEaldeliyde, action of, 
on mine (Proscher), A., ii, 260. 

2-Dimetliylami3iobenzoylbeiizoic acid, 
its amide, chloride, and phenyl- 
hydrazide, 3:6-di'chloro- (Severin), 
A., i, 386. 

nitro- (Haller and Gutot), A., 
i, 324. . . 

DimethylamnobenzoyPtf/nTcMoro- 
benzoic acid, nitro- and nitroso- 
(Haller and Umborove), A., 
i, 644. 

Bimethylamino-benzoyl- and -benzyl- 
/ezlr^chlorobenzoic acids and the 
acetate, anhydride, and esters of the 
benzoyl derivative (Haller and 
Umbgeote), a., i, 469, 

j?-I)imetIiylamiiiobeiizylideiiebarbitiiric 
acid and its hydrochloride (Wein- 
scheniA, a., I, 528. 

4-l}imethylami3iobenzylidettei3idaiie- 
dione, and 3-iiitro- (Xolting and 
Bltjm), a., i, 728. 

//-Bimethylaminobenzylideneindanone 
(Feiterstein), a., i, 279. 

BiiiaetliyIammoe?/e^l(>heptane and its salts 
an d 4-Dimetliylaiiiinoc.i'/c?<5beptaiiol 
(AYillstatter), a., i, 225. 

Bimethylammocye/oheptenes. See 

Metliyltropans. 

Dimethyiaminoliydrosyantliraqmiione- 
snlphonic acid (Haller and Gityot), 

a., I 280. 

Bimethylaminometbyienementhone 
(Farbwerke yorm. I^lErsTER, Luciirs, 
and Bruning), A. , i, 692. 

j^-Bimethylaminoplienylaininobenzyl 
cyanide (Sachs), A., i, 272. 

4-BinietliylaminO'i-plieiiyl-2;3-di' 
methyl- 5-pyrazolone salts (Ebert and 
Refteu), a., i, 294. 

Bimethylaminophenylglyoxylic acid 
and its phenyl by drazoiie (Boeiiihngeu 
& Sons), A.^ i, 713, 714. 


p-Bimethylaminophenylmercnric salts 
(Dimroth), a., i, 440. 

Bimethylamylcarbinol {octyl alcohol) 
(Mas.son), a., i, 250. 

DimethyH’soamylcarbinol [octyl alcohol) 
and its acetate (Grignard), A., i, 6S0. 

Bimethylanhydracetonebenzils, aj8- and 
0B-, and their isomeride (Japp and 
Meldrhm), T., 1036; P., 1901, 175. 

Bimethylaniline, action of cyanogen 
bromide on (Scholl and Horr), A., 
i, 376. 

action of mercury fulminate on (Scholl 
and Bertsch), A., i, 523, 
oxide, pre]>aration of and action of 
heat on (Bamberger and Leyden), 
A., i, 200. 

Bimethylaniline, m- and jMiitro-, electro- 
lytic reduction of (Rohde), A., 
i, 135. 

Dimethylamlinephthalein, amino- and 
nitro-, and the acetyl derivative and 
isomeride of the amino-compound 
(Haller and Ghyot), A., i, 325, 

Bimethyianilinethiosnlphonic acid 
(Cl,=vyton Aniline Co.), A., i, 694. 

2;5-I)imethylb8nzaldehyde, and its 
phenylliydrazone, oxime, aldazine, 
and aniline and ben zylidene derivatives 
(Harding and Cohen), A., i, 725. 

liS-Bimethyl-benziminazole, and -benz- 
iminazolone, and tlieir salts (Fischer 
and Ffssenegger), A., i, 414. 

l:5-Bimethylbenziminazole tartrate 
(Pinnow), a., i , 485. 

2:4-Bimetliylbenzoic acid {xylic acid), 
formation of (Lees and Perkin), T., 
347 ; (Perkin and Yates), T., 1383. 

2:5-Dimetliylbenzoic acid (Harding and 
Cohen), A., i, 725. 

6:8-BimethyM:4-benzopyrone and its 
2-carboxylic acid (RiTHE^irANN and 
Wragg), T., 1189; P., 1901, 187. 

2:4rBimeth.ylbenzoylbenzene-o-snlph- 
onic acid and its salts (Krannich), 
A., I 153. 

BimethyPc/mbromohydrindacenedicarb" 
oxylic acid (Ephraim), A., i, 6SS. 

i3j3-Biffiethylbutane-aa5-tncarboxylic 
acid and its triethyl ester and calcium 
salt (IsToyes), a., i, 631. 

Bimethylbutane-aTT-tricarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Michael), A., i, 124. 

Bimethylbntylene. See Hexylene. 

Bimethylcincholeuponic acid and its 
dietlxvi ester and salts (Skrahp), A., 
i, 226. 

2:5-DimetIiylcinnamic acid (Harding 
and Cohen), A., i, 726. 

4*.6-Bimethylconmaranone, synthesis of, 
and its oxime (Stobrmer and 
Bartsgh), a., I, 95. 
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DimetliylcoTiiiiaroEe, iri- and tctra- i 
bromo- (y. Baeyeti and Sefffeiit), | 
A., i, 217. ^ j 

j8^-Dimet!iyl-;8-deceiie-0-ol and its acetate > 
(Geigyaed), a., i, 679. 1 

BimetliyldiazoamiiiotolTiene, r?mitro- j 
rfzamino- (PiXYOW), A,, i, 13S. ; 

Bimetliyldietliyl/tf^jYf'clilororliodamine . 

(Hallee and ITmegrove), A., i, 644. ! 
Bimetliyldiliydroiwindoie and its salts 
(Frankel), a., i, 45. 
BimetiLyldihydroplLtlialidetetroiiic 
acid (Wolff and Gablee), A., i, 285. 
S:6-Bimetliyl-2:5-diketopiperazi2ie 
(Fischee), a., i, 192. 
s-Bimetliyletliylenes. See i|^-Biitylenes. 
BimetliyletlLyletlioxyketopeiitaiuetbyl- 
enedicarboxylic acid (Perkin and 
Thoepe), T., 771 ; P., 1901, 112. 
aa-Dimetliyl-i3-etliylliydracrylic acid. 
See i3-Hydroxy- aa- dimethyl valeric 

acid. 

BimethyletliylhydroxybTitanetetracar'b- 
oxylic acid, lactone of (Peekin and 
Thorpe), T., 772 ; P., 1901, 112. 
Bimetliylethylhydroxybutanetricarb- 
oxylic acids, lactones of (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 773 ; P., 1901, 112. 
Bimethylethyltrimethylenedicarbon- 
imides, 1:4:4” and 4:4:1-, 3:5-d^cyano- 
(Guaresciii), a., i, 342. 
Bimetbylfulvene. See 'zwPropylidene- 
c?/cZopentene. 

Bimetbylglutaconic acid and its ethyl 
ester (Perkin), P., 1900, 214. 
aa-Bimethylglntaric acid (pentancdlcarb- 
oxylic acid), bromo-, ethyl ester 
(Perkin), P., 1900, 214. 
iSjS-Bimethylglutaric acid {pcntmedi- 
carhoxylic acid) (Ghaeeschi), A., 
i, 630. 

and anh 3 ''dride, preparation and brom- 
ination of (Perkin and Thorpe), 
T., 753; P., 1901, 112; (Peekin, 
Thorpe, and Walker), T., 785. 
aaCf?7cyano-, ethyl ester (KomppaI, A., 
i, 114. 

^C'DisaetliyFSf-lieptadiene. See Xoiiin- 
ene. 

ae-Bimethylliepteuoic acid (nonyleme 
acid) and its amide and nitrile (Tie- 
MANN, LeMME, and KERSCIIBAriM), 
A., i, IS. 

Bimethylbexametliyleiie, chloro- 

(Habeeat and Sieplein), A., i, 306. 
Dinietb.ylc 2 /'-?^<>hexaiiecarboxylic , acid i 
{Jitxahydro-xylic acid), m.ono- and di~ 
bromo-, methyl esters (Lees nnd 
Peekin), T., 350 ; P., 1900, 20. 
Dimethyk.//r^oliexaiiecarboxylic acids, 
cis~ and trans-, formation of (Lees 
and Peekin), T., 356 ; 1900, 20. 


Bimetbylcz/cZaliexaiieGarboxylic acids, 
bromo-, .stereoisomerie (Peekin and 
Abates), T., 1379. 

Bimethyle/zc/obexaiies, 1:2-, 1:3-, and 
1:4- (Sabatier and Senheeexr), A., 
i, 459. 

l:3-Bimetbyl6N/c7aliexa2iol-3 (Zelinsky), 
A., i, 661. 

l:4-Binietbyl-3-t*?/c/oliexaiione and its 
oxime and 4-acGtyl derivative (Lesee), 
A., i, 27S. 

Bimethylci/c^ohexenone (B]6hal), A., 
i, 278. 

Bimethylbexylcarbinol [nonyl alcohol) 
(Masson), A., i, 250. 

Bimetbylbydroxypentametbylenecarb- 
oxylic acid (Peekin, Thorpe, and 
Walker), T., 783. 

2:4-Bimetliylimino-i|/- quinol { Bamberg- 
er and Brady), A., i, 143. 

Bimetbylindacene and its dicarboxylic 
acid and its ethyl hydrogen ester 
(Ephraim), A., i, 688. 

Bimetbylketodie/zcZopeiitaiLecarboxylic 
acid (Perkin, Thorp k, and Walker), 
T., 778. 

Bimethylketodic?/e7opentanedicarboxylic 
acids (Peekin, Thorpe, and Walk- 
er), T., 777. 

6:5-Bimetbyl-3-ketodic?/cZopeiitane- 
l:2:4‘*tricarboxylic acid, 'ethyl' ester, 
yellow sodium compound of, prepara- 
tion and properties of (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 768 ; P., 1901, 110; 
(Perkin, Thorpe, and Walker), 
T., 776; P., 1900, 150. 

Bimetbylketopentamethylenecarboxylic 
acid and its oxime and semicarhazone 
(Perkin, Thorpe, and Walker), T., 
782. 

Bimetbylketotetramethylene-carboxylic 
acids, isomeric, and -tricarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Michael), A., 
i, 125. 

jSS-Bimethylleevulic acid audits plienyl- 
hydrazone and semicarbazono (v. 
Peoiimaxn), a., i, 64. 

«,.9-Bimetbylinalic acid and anhydride 
(Fighter and Hirsch), A., i, 65. 

Bimethylmetbylene-moHo-and-^^f'Cyano-* 
acetic acids. See i8-Methylcrotonio 
acid, a-cyaiio-, and ;8j8-l)imethyl- 
glutaric acid, aaV7fcyaiio-. 

Bimethyl-naphthaleue- and -pbenylene- 
carbamide (Fischer and Fiissen- 
egger), a., i, 415. 

l:2-Biinetbyl-a-naplitMmmazole and its 
salts (Fischer, Fezer, and Retndl), 
A., i, 414. 

LS-Binietbylnaphthiminazolone (Fis- 
cher and Fitsseneggee), A., 

i, 415. 
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jSC-Dimetliyl-iSC^-iioiiatrieiie and ^ its 
isoiiieritle and tlieir liydrobroinidcs 
(GniGXAiiD), A., i, 6S1, 
^{■-Bimetllyl-^€-IlorLodiene-0-olle-l7-car■b- 
oxylie acid^ ethyl ester (Chemisohe 
Fabiuic Giueshelai-Elekteon)) A- 5 
i, 732. 

iSf-Bimetliyl'iSe-octadiene-e-al, and its 
oxime, plienylliydrazonej and semi- 
carbazoiie (Chemisghe Fabpjk Gries- 
heiae-Elektkox), a., i, 731. 
j3C~J)imet]iyl'0€-oeta.dieiLe-6-monO' and 
-■jy^'di-carboxylie acids and the tj- 
cyaiio-derivative of the 0-acid (Cheai- 
iscHE Faerie Griesheim-Eler- 
TROK), A., i, 731- 
BimetliyloctometliylenediuretliaiLe 
(CrKTius and Stelleh), A., i, 70. 
^^-BimetllyIol■7-pellta3loi and its tri- 
acetyl deiiTative (Kooii and Zerxer), 
A., i, 633. 

aa-Dimethylolpropaldeliyde and its 
acetyl derivatiYe, and then oximes 
(Koch and Zeener), A., i, 633. 
aa-Dimetiiylolpropioiiitriie audits acetyl 
derivative (Koch and Zernee), A.. 
i, 633. 

^S-Blmetliyl-iSS-pentadieiie. See Heptin- 
ene. 

Bimetbylpentametliylene, cliloro- 
(Mabery and Sieplein), A., i, 306. 

2: 2-Bij3ietliylc'|/(dopeiitaiie“ S- one- Itl-di- _ 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Noyes), 
A., i, 631. 

2;5-Bimet]bLylc^</t'7opeiita3ie- l-mono- and 
-lil-di'Carboxylic acids, ds-ds-, and 
eisdraiis-.) and their esters and salts 
(WisLiCExus, Petees, ScHR.tMir, and 
Moint), A., i, 664. 
Bimethyl-phenoxazines and -phen- 
oxazoniimi salts (Keheaiaxn), A., 
i, 484. 

3;7-Biin0tiiyl-5-p2ieiiylacridine, - 

amino- (Badiscbe Axilix- and Soda- 
Fabrik), a., i, 753, 
s-Dimethyl-o-phenylenediamine and its 
hydrochloride, and action of acetic 
anhydride on (Fischer and Fessex- 
egoer), a., i, 414. 
2;4-BiinetliyIplienyiliydroxylamme 
(Bamberger and Braey), A., 
i, 142. 

BimethylpMorog'lncinol Ijenzyl etliers 
(Kaxtplee), a., i, 207'. 

metliyl ether, proof of the position of 
the methyl groups iu (Bosse), A., 
i, 207. 

methyl ethers (Herzig and HaI'SEr), 
A., i, 206. 

DimethylpMoroglncinoIearhoxylic acid, 
methyl ester, and its acetates (Heezrj 
and Wenzel), A., i, 473. 


1 : 1'Bimethyhi/c'Apropaiie . See 1:1- 

Diiiietliyltrimetiiyleiie. 

Bimethylpropane-ayy- tricarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Michael), A., 
i, 124. 

BimethykyoApropylcarbinol (Zelin- 
stcy), a., i, 661, 

l;3-Bimethyl4-?>.)propyk'ycZohexanol-3 
(Zelix-sky^j a., i, 661. 

Bimethylpurones (Tafel), A., i, 238. 

2:4-Bimethylpy ridine , 6 -am in o- 3 - cy ano - 
(Moiit), P., 1901, 69. 

Bimethylpyridines, 2:3- and 2:5-, from 
Scottish shale oil (Garrett and 
Smythe), P., 1900, 190. 

See also Lutidiiie. 

4:5-Bimethylpyrimidiiie and its salts, 
chloro-, chloroamino-, and ainiuo- 
■ derivatives (ScHi.EXivEii), A.,i, 763. 
6-thio-, and its salts and 2-amino- 
derivative, and 2:6-(f/thio- (Schlex- 
kek), A., i, 763. 

2:5-BmetliyIpyrrole-l'acetic acid (Fis- 
cher), A., i, 192. 

Bimethylpyrnvic acid and its ethyl 
ester, and their oximes, and phenyi- 
hydrazone of the acid, ana seini- 
carhazoiie of the ester (Boeveault’ 
and Wahl), A., i, 252. 
reactions of (Wahl), A., i, 364. 

2;4-Bimethyl''j|''-c|m]aol and its hydrate 
and benzoyl derivative (Bamberger 
and Brady), A., i, 142. 

2:8-BimethyIqTiiiioIiiie, pierate of (En> 

xer), a., i, 611. 

cs-Bimethylsuccinic acid {hdancdU 
earho.eylic acid) and anhydride, bromo- 
(Ficiiter and Hiksoh), A., i, 65. 

aa-Bimethylsuccinic acid {huMnefA'’ 
carhoxfdic acid) (Pekkin and Thorpe), 
T., 762; (PehivIx, Thorpe, and 
Walker), T., 781 ; P., 1900, 149. 

Bimethylthajylamiiie and its salts 
(Thchitgaefp), A., i, 601. 

Bimethyl-c-toinidiiLe, ^/i-nitro- (Ale : 
KM 2 :NOo= 1:2:4) and its reduction 
(Hohde)," a., i, 135. 

Bimethyl-p-tolnidiiie, 3-nitro-, liy<lro- 
chloride, double salt of, with stannic 
chloride (Prxxow), A., i, 485. 

Bimetliyl»/R.-toliiidm 0 azo-p-a 2 iisoIe, -p- 
phenetoie, and -m- and -p-tolnene and 
tlieir salts (dAMELSOX), A., i, 170. 

Dimethyl-ni-toluidineazobenzeiie and its 
snlphonic acid (Samelsox), A., 
i, 170. 

1:1 -Bimethyl trimethylene {lilHUmethyl- 
cycloj^rqpftjft!), action of bromine on 
(Gitstavsox), a., i, 61. 

Dimethyltrimethylenediearboxylic acid, 
and its ethyl ester, anilide, and anil 
acid (Paolixi), A., i, 253. 
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4;6-BimetliyteaciL See 2;6-Dioxy-4:5- 
dira etliy 1 py riniidin e. 

BimetliylTaracils, formulfe of (Beiiuend, 
Meyer, and Buchholz), A., i, 13G, 

2:6"Dimet1iyIxaiLtMiie. See Tlieopliyll- 
ine. 

Bi-a- and -/3-naplitlialeiietMolstilpliomc 
acids, diazoaryl esters (Truger and 
Ewers), A., i, 172- 

DinaplitliapiLeiiaziiie-fTiran and -oxazine 
(Linbenbaem), a., i, 424. 

Binaplitliaxaiitlien (Fosse), A., i, 384. 
and bromo- and cbloro- (Fosse), A., 
i, 644. 

l)iiiaplit]iaxaiitllion.e, cliloro- and bromo- 
(Fosse), A., i, 604. 

Bi-a-napithyleaibamide, formation of 
(Dixox), T., 106 ; P., 1900, 208. 

BinapbtFylene alcobol. See 2:2b2"- 
Trihydroxy-1 : 1 ' : 1 trinapb thylmetli- 
aiie, manbydride of. 

Binaplitliyleiie glycol, so-called, action 
of liydrobromic and bydroebloric 
acids on (Fosse), A., i, 643. 
anhydride, so-called (Fosse), A., 
i, 384. 

a-Bimaphtliylene oxide (Hoxigschmib), 
A., i, 700. 

Bi-a-naphthyletliyleiiediainine, action 
of phenylcarbimide on (Senier and 
Goodwin), t., 260 ; P., 1900, 228. 

Bi-ci- and -jS-naphthylsnlplioiiebisdiazo- 
diphenyi <and -ditolyl (Troger and 
Ewers), A., i, 172. 

Bioctyl alcohol, synthesis of (Gijerbet), 
A., i, 307. 

Biopside from Bosnia (Kispatio), A., 
ii, 321. 

Bioptase from Siberia (Zambonini), A., 
ii, 396. 

Biosphenol (Konbaicoff and Bacht- 
sc.tibEFF), A., i, 334. 

2: 6-Bioxy - 1 -benzyl-d: 4-dime thy Ipiperid- 
ine, 3:5-fh'cyano- (Guaresohi), A., 
i, 342. 

2:6-Bioxy-4;4-dialkylpiperidi2ies, hydrol- 
ysis of (Guareschi), a., i, 630. 

Bioxydicyanogendicarboxylic acid and 
its etliyl ester, potassium salt and 
amides (Scholl and Schofer), A., 
i, 369. 

ethyl ester, isomeridc of (Boityeaitlt 
and Bongert), A,, i, 579. 

2;6-Bioxy-4:4-diethylpxperidine, 3 
cyano- and its salts (Peano), A., 
V 346. 

2*.6-Bioxy-l :4-dimethyl-4-ethyl-, -4- 
propyl-, and -4-butyl-piperidme, 3:5- 
d'icjmo- (Guaresohi), A., i, 343. 

2:6-Bioxy-4:4-dimethyl“l-ethyl- and -1- 
ethylene-piperidine, 3 :5-t'^fcyano- 
(Guareschi), a., i, 342. 


2:6-Bioxy-l;3-dimethylpyriniidme, 4- 
mom ~ and 4:5-i2 -amino- (Traube), 
A., 1, 55. 

2:6-Bioxy-4:5-dimethylpyrmudine 
(ScHLEXKEIlJ, A., i, 762. 

2:6-Bioxy-4:4-dipropyi-, -4-phe3ayl“4- 
methyl-, -4-pheiietyi-4-methyl-, -4- 
pheiietyl-l;4-diniethyl-, -4-styryl-4- 
methyl-piperidine, 3 :5-(^fcyano- 
(Guareschi and Balbi), A., i, 345. 

2:6-Bioxy-4-ethyl-4-propyipiperidiiie, 
3:5-fZmyano- (Guaresohi and Balbi), 
A., i, 345. 

2:6-Bioxy-4-methyl-l:4-diethyl-, -4- 
ethyl-l-allyl-, -4-z’sopropyl-, -4-?2- and 
-fsobutyl-, -4-tsohexyl-, -4-fsohexe2iyl-, 
and -4-3ioiiyl-piperidme, 3:5-rZieyaiio- 
( Guaresohi),^ A., i, 343. 

3:4-Bioxymethyiene-hydratropaIdehyde 
and -hydratropic acid and its salts 
(Bougault), a., i, 721. 

2:6-Bioxy-l-mono- and -l*.3-di-methyl- 
pyrimidine, 4-imino-. See Malonyl- 
methylearbainid es, imino- . 

2:6-Bioxy-3-methylpyriinidme, i-mono^ 
and 4:5-cb’-annno- (Traube), A., 
i, 54. 

2:5-Bioxy-3-phenylpurme,7-amiuo-, and 
its salts (Fourneau), A., i, 238. 

2:6-Bioxy-l.'4:4-tiimethylpiperidiiie, 
3:5-(iicyano-, and its silver salts 
and dZbromo- (Guaresohi), A,, 
i, 341. 

Bhy/cZopentane, derivatiYes of (Perkin 
and Thorpe), T., 729 ; 1900, 149 ; 

1901, 110. 

Biphenacyls, a- and jB-bromo-, and their 
compounds with acid chlorides (Paal 
and Stern), A., i, 476, 

Biphenol. See Dihydroxydiplienyl. 

Biphenoxy-i^opropyl chloride and 4m- 
propylphosphorous acid (Boyb), T., 
1223; P., 1901, 188. 

Biphenyl, cbloro- and nitro-derivatives 
of (Ullmann and Bieleoki), A., 
i, 586. 

disulphide, and its chloronitro- and 
bromonitro-derivatives ( BLANKSii a), 
A,, i, 461. 

tn- and fcZm-siilphides, dZ-o-nitro-, 
formation of (Blanksma), A., 
i, 264, 462, 

sulphoxide, l:l'-dmitro- (be Bruyn 
and Blanksma), A., i, 460. 

Biphenylacetonesemicarbazone ( W ebe- 
kinb), a., i, 499. 

Biphenyl-acetylaeetoguanamine and 
-formoguanamine (Cramer), A., 
i, 772. 

Biphenylamine, 2:4^-dZainino-, dihydro- 
chloride of (Kehrmann and Ott), 

A., i, 767. 
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Diphenylamme, 5-ehloro-2-amino-, 
liydrochloride of (IvEiiTiMANN anti 
Hiby), a., i. 418. 

.8-e]i]oro-6:4'-d'i!'ainiuo- (Kehiimann 
and Kkazler), A., i, 420. 

and its 1 benzoyl derivative, 
electTolytio reduction of (IbOnDE), 
A., i, 13G. 

2:2'“ and 2-3'“mtroanimo-, and 2:3'- 
dmnmo- (Keii umanx and Stein eil), 
A., i, 764. 

MplienylamiEe-O-mono- and “6:6'-di“ 
carboxylic acids, 2:4-t7AnitrO', and 
their salts and acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Cohn), A., i, 642. 

Bipbenylamme’S'-siilpliomc acid, 4:4'- 
rf/amino- (Faebwerke toem. Meis- 
TEii, Lucirs, and Beuxino), A., 
i, 766. 

l:3'Bipb82iyl-2"amyI-4:2-^-nap}itliafso- 
oxazine (Betti), A., i, 754. 

Bipbenylazines from 3*.4j6-i5riamino- 
anisoic (Melbola and Eyre), T., 
1076 ; P.. 1901, 181, 185. 

3:3'-Biphe2iylbenzidme and its salts and 
acetyl derivatives (Friebel and Ras- 
son'), A., i, 575. 

ixjS-Bipbenyl-y-benzylliydroxyamidme 
and its salts and ethers (Ley), A., 
i, 750. 

1 : 3-Biplienyl-2“ beiizyl'4:2- jS-aapbtha- 
woox&zme and its acetyl derivative 
(Betti), A., i, 754. 

l:3(or 6)-BipIienyl-5(or 3)-benzyIpyr- 
azole (Bulow and Geotowsky), A., 
i, 475. 

Bipbenyl-borobromide and -boric acid 
(MrcHAELis and IIiciitee), A., 
i, 855. 

a5-Bipbeiiyl“a7“bntadieiie, rZA^^-amino- 
and r?A|?-nitro-a-e,yatio- (FiiEUXi)), A., 
i, 711. 

.s'-Bipheaylearbanaide, hronio- and eliloro- 
derivatives of (Chattaway and Or- 
ton), A., 1, 881, 882. 

Bipbenylcarbazide, action of ^^sac- 
charin” on (Dkpoijenel), A., 
i, 4S7. 

acid and alcoholic compounds of 
(Ga^enefte), a., i, 292. 
hydrochloride (Gazeneitte), A. , i, 655. 
violet colouring matters from the action 
of chromic acid on (Cazenexjve), 
A., i, 655, 

use of, for detecting chromic acid in 
cotton dyed yutli chrome yellow 
(Oazeneitve), a., ii, 626. 

BrS-Biphenylcarhazide-l-carboxylic 
acid,' ethyl ester (lirsOH), A., 
i, 4S9. 

Biphenylearbodiazide and its ifibroinide 
(Cazeneyte), A., i, 297. 


Bipbenylearboxylie acid, 4-annno- 
(Diels), A., i, 522. 

Biphenyldifsobntylpiperasine and its 
jfMiitroso- and glyoxaline derivatives 
(Eienee and Pueuokee), A., i, 168. 
Diplienyl-4;4'dicarboxylic acids, 2:2'-dA 
and •2:2';6:6'-fc/m-nitro-, methyl esters 
(Ullmann and Btelecki), A., i, 586. 
aiS-Biphenyl-a-diethyltMoletliane-jS-one 
(PosxEE), A., i, 15. 

Bipbenyldignanide and its salts and 
dibenzoyl derivative (Oeamee), A., 
i, 772. 

Bipbenyldiliydrazonecyanoacetic acid 
atid its ethyl ester and salts (Lax), 
A., i, 231. 

l:2-Biphenyl-l:2“dihydroxycycZopentane 
and ae-Biphenyl-ae-diliydroxypentane 
(.Tapp and Michie), T., 1010; P., 
1901, 173. 

Biphenyidisazo-a-naphthol and the 
action of ‘‘Micliler's hydrol” on 
(MoHLATiand Kegel), A., i, 57. 
Biphenylene oxide and its snlphonic 
acid (Keaemer and WeissgePvBEe), 
A., i, 535. 

s-Biphenyiethane, 4:4'-i7myano-, and 
4:4'-dicarboxylic acid (Iv.wtwinkbl 
and Wolfpenstein), A., i, 594. 
s-Biphenylethylene. See Stilhene. 
BiphenylethylenediaiEine, action of 
l)henylcarbimide on (Sexier and 
Goodwin), T., 259 ; P., 1900, 228. 
l;3-BipIienyl-2-etliyl-4:2-i8-naplitliaEW- 
oxaziue (Betti), A., i, 754. 
Biphenylfluorindine, chloro- and nitro- 
dorivatives, and the hydrochlorides of 
thechloro-coraponnd.s (Kehrmanx and 
Guggenheim), A., i, 422. 
Biphenylglycollic acid.^See Benzilic acid. 
s-Biphenylglycollohydrazide (Cur.Tiirs 
and BCuller), A., i, 779. 
2:4-Biplienylglyoxalme and its salts 
(Kux(’KELL), a., i, 293. 
and its 1-plieiiacyl and 1 -ethyl deriva- 
tives and tlieir ethiodkles, and 
phcnacyl bromide (KuNCEELt4 and 
Boxath), a., i, 567. 
l:2-BipiieEyl-3-i8-liydroxy-, -methoxy-, 
and -ethoxy-propylliydrazinietliylene 
(Rassow and ]aimme!{ziieim), A., 
i, 777. 

BipheiiyM7iminotetraliydro-l;2:4-tModi- 
azole, bromo-, and its hydrobromide 
(Hugershopf), A., i, 758. 
Biplienyliaetliane-3;3'-dicarboxylic acid, 
4:4'-rf/amino-, methyl esters and the 
diliydroehloride and dincyl derivatives 
of the dimethyl ester (MeiineiOj A., 
i, 470. 

BiphenylmethanephospMne derivatives 
( M icir AELTs and G'Osrwell), A. ,i, 300l 
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BiplienylinetliyKsobmret and its liyclro- j 2:4-Biplieiiylsemiearl5azide-l-carboxyl!e 
chloride (McKee), A., i, 756. ! acid, ethyl ester (Bktsch and Heint- 

DiphenylmetliyleEeaiiilide (Magkek- mens), A., i, 017. 

zie), T., 1212 ; P., 1901, 150. | 2;4-DiplleIlylsemicarl5azide-l“^^7tlLio 

a-Biplieiiyi-a-metliyletliylMObiTiret I carboxylic acid, methyl ester (Btrsen 

(McKee), A., i. 757. and Wolpebt), A., i, 234. 

2:4- DipbenyKS-metliylglyoxa line and its I Diplienylseinitliiocarbazides, isomeric, 
liydrochloride (Kenckell), A., i, 294. j and their reactions (Buscir and Holz- 

l:2-I)iplieiiyl-3-met!iylbydrazimetliyl- | manx), A., i, 234. 

ene (Rassow and LuivoiERZHErAi), A., | Biphenylsilicone (Kipping and Lloyb), 
i, 777. I T., 455 ; P., 1901, 32. 

l:3-Biplieiiyl-2-metliyl-4:2-i3-naplitlia- j Biphenylsulphone and its 4-carboxylic 
isoox&zme (Betti), A., i, 754. j acid, amino- and nitro- derivatives of 

l:3-Biplienyl-4-metliylosotriazole and_??- j (Ullmann and PASBERaiAD.TiAx), A., 

hromo-, j^-iodo-, and di- and tetra- j i, 383. 

nitro-derivatives (Ponzio and Rossi), i Biphenylsnlpbonebisdiazo-diphenyl and 
A., i, 169 ; (Ponzio), A., i, 170. | -ditolyl and their ddn*omo-derivatives 

ajS-Dipienyl-iS-metliylpropane (Bo- (Tbogeb and Ewebs), A., x, 172. 

bboux), A., i, 523. iS-Bipbenylsulpbone-a-metliyl- and -a- 

3:6-BipIie2iyl-4-inetliylpyrazole(ABELL), ethyl-butyric acids, ethyl esters (Pos- 
T., 931 ; R, 1901, 128. neb and Claediits), A., i, 705. 

l:3-Bipbeiiyl-2-inet1iyltrimetbylene 7 -Bipbenylsulpbonevalerie acid and its 

glycol and its di acetyl derivative ethyl ester (Posneb and Deinhabbt), 

(Abell), T., 930; P., 1901, 12S. A.,‘i, 704. 

1:3- Biphenyl -4: 2-i3 -naphtha / scox azine Biphenylt etramethy lenedinitrile, d i- 

( Betti), A., i, 612. thio- (Wenzel), A., i, 403. 

Biphenylnaphthaphenosafranine (5:9- 2:4-Biphenylthio-carbazide- and -semi- 

dianilino-1 -^^hcnylnaphtJiaphena'son- carbazide-l-carboxylic acids, ethyl 

■izm) and its chloride (Kehbm ANN and esters (Busch and Grohmann), A., 

Hiby), A., i, 419. i, 616. 

s-Biphenyl-j?-nitrobenzenylainidine Biphenylthiodiazoloneanil (Busch and 

(Sachs and Bby), A., i, 230. Holzmann), A., i, 235. 

s-Biphenyldfnitroethane. See Stilbene c:5-Biphenyl-a-thiol- and -thion-semi- 

dmitiite. earbazidic esters (Wheeleb and 

aff-Biphenyl-a 7 eB-octatetrene (Fighter Dustin), A., i, 26. 

and Hirsch), A., i, 594. l:4-Biphenyl-5-thio-l:2;4-triazolone-S- 

thiol, -3-sulphonie acid, -hydrothi- 
amine and disulphide (Busch and 
WhOLBERT), A., i, 233. 
Biphenyl-wt-toluidine(HAEUssEB]!HANN), 
A., i, 229. 

Biphenyl-;?- tolylacetic acid and its silver 
salt (Bistbzycki and Wehrbein), A,, 
i, 712. 

l:3-Biphenyl-2-7)-tolyl-4:2-/8-iiaphthai^o- 
ozazine (Betti), A., i, 753. 
l;4-Biphenyl-l:2:4-triazolone-3-tMol, 

See also Triphenylmethyl, -3-thiomethane, -thioaminobenzene, 

Biphenylphosphine derivatives (Mi- -thioethylaminobenzsne, and disulph- 

cHAFmis and Buss), A., i, 301. ide (Busch and Wolpert), A., 

2:6“Bipheiiylpiperidmes, isomeric, and i, 233. 

their salts (Scholtz), A., i, 483. Diphenylurazine, constitution of (Busch), 

Biphenylpiperidylethenylamidine and A., i, 4SS. 

its hydrochloride, picrate, and platini- 1:4-I)iphenylur azole, 5-tliio- (Busch and 

chloride (KOhn), A., i, 42. Grohmann), A., i, 616. 

3:6“Biphenylpyridazme and its 4:5-di- 2;4-Biphenylurazole and its salts, acetyl 
carboxylic acid and its salts and ethyl derivative and methyl ether (Buscir 

ester (Paal and Schulze), A., i, 14S, and Heinrichs), A., i, 617. 

154. iSS-Biphenylvalerolactoneacetic acid 

2:5-Bipheiiylpyrrole, 3-nitroso- and its (Stobbe and Russwurm), A., i, 147. 
phenylcarhimide (Angelico and Cal- BiphenyPo-xylylenemethylenediamine 
VELLO), A., i, 747. (Scholtz and Jaboss), A., i, 4SCk 


l;2-Biphenylc?/cf<?pentane, oxidation of 
(Japp and Mtohie), T., 1023 ; R, 
1901, 173. 

3:5-DipheiiyliS(?6’?/c^opentenine ( Boedt- 
ker), a., i, 6S4. 

Biphenylq/r/opentenolone. See Auliydr- 
acetonebenzil. 

Biphenyl -;?-phenylenediamine, tetra- 
nitro- (Banduowshi), A., i, 21. 

Biphenylphenylenemethane (N orris), 
A.,i, 198. 
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BijJcrpMlialic acid and its sodium salt 
(v. Baeter and YiLLinER), A,, 
i, 826. 

Bi/sopropenyi. See Hexinene. 

Bipropionyl- See Diethyl diketone. 

Bipropylaminej specific lieat and latent 
heat of evaporation of (Kahlenberg), 
A.j ii, 492. 

Bipropyl diketone, and its dioxime 
(PoxEio), A., i, 452. 

Bipropylene oxide mercuric hromide 
(Saeb), a., i, 682. 
niercuiic iodide (Sand), A., i, 468. 

Bi-w- and -w’o-propylformal, heat of 
combustion and of formation of {Del:^- 
pine), a., ii, 6. 

Bipropyloxy diphenyimethane ( M aoken- 
ZIE), T., 1206 ; P., 1901, 150. 

Bi-^^-propyloxyphenylcarhamide (Spie- 
gel and Sabbath), A., i, 534. 

Bipropylsulphamic acid and chloride 
(Mamlock and IYolffenstein), A., 
i, 678. 

Bipyromucyitartaxic acid, methyl and 
ethyl esters, preparation and rotation 
of (FeanivLANd and Aston), T., 518 ; 
P., 1901, 41. 

Bisaccharides, synthesis of (FiscHEPt 
and Armstrong), A., i, 189. 

Bisalicylide (Einhorn and Pfeiffer), 
A., i, 712. 

Bispersion. See Photochemistry. 

Bissociated groups, formation and break- 
ing down of complex, and change of 
position of free ailinityin (Lapwurth), 
T., 1266 ; P., 1901, 98. 

Bissociation, phenomenon of (Bonnefoi), 
A., ii, 653. 

studies in (Bancroft), A., ii, 307. 
between univalent groups as an ex- 
planation of isomeric change and 
interaction (LAnvoETii), T., 1265 ; 
P.,1901,93. 

of gaseous compounds and Gay-Lussac’s 
law (Ponsot), a. , ii, 542. 
and dissociation eciuilibrium in highly 
dissociated electrolytes (Jahn), A., 
ii, 491, 592. 

of electrolytes (Hensgen), A., ii, 540. 
of strong electrolytes (Sackur), A., 
ii, 591. 

calculation of degree of, of strong 
electrolytes { Arrhenius), A., 
ii, 144,* 435 ; (Sand), A., ii, 303 ; 
(Nernst), a., ii, 647. 
relation between the degree of, and I 
the dissociation constant of an | 
electrolyte in presence of other 
electrolytes (Osaka), A., ii, 371. 
degree of, in mixed potassinm chloride 
and nitrate solution (Sackur), A.,- 
ii, 636, 


Bissociation in dilute solutions (Tarugi 
and Bombardini), A,, ii, 89. 
of the alkyl haloids, nitrates, and 
sulj)hates (Nef), A., i, 626. 
of the compound AlaClfplSNlI^ (Baud), 
A., ii, 303. 

of antimony pentachloride (Nothomr), 
A., ii, 88. 

of copper-ammonia sulphate, influence 
of temperature on the (Dawson and 
McCrae), T., 1072 ; P., 1901, 
178. 

of polyhaloid salts in aqueous solution 
(Dawson), T., 238 ; P., 1900, 216. 
of the sulphur molecule, Sg (Biltz), 
A., ii, 649. 

Bissociation constant of silver oxide 
(Levi), A., ii, 654. 

of a-alkyl substitution derivatives of 
adipic, glutarie, and pimelic acids 
(Mellor), T., 128 ; P., 1900, 215. 

Bissociation media and inorganic solvents 
(Walden), A., ii, 11 ; (Tolloczko), 
A., ii, 437. 

Bissociation pressures and temperatures 
of compounds of aromatic amines with 
metallic salts (Tombegk), xi., i, 164. 

Bisthene, constitution of (Zulkowski), 
A., ii, 169. 

Bisuiphones (Posner), A., i, 14, 88, 
474, 703. 

Bitelluro-anisyl trisulphide and -phen- 
etyl tri- and penta-sulphidea (Koitr- 
baech), a., i, 273. 

Bi-o- and -^-toluene thiolsulphonic acids, 
diazoaryi esters_(TROGER and Ewers), 
A., i, 172. 

5:9-Bi-p-toluidino-7-i9-tolylnaphtha- 
phenazonium chloride (Kehrmann 
and Krazler), A., i, 420. 

Bi-o-tolylacetylacetoguanamine 
(Cramer), A,, i, 772. 

p-Bitolylhoric anhydride (Michaet.is 
and Richter), A. , i, 356. 

Bi-o- and -p- tolylcarhamides, formation 
of (Dixon), T., 102 ; P., 1900, 208. 

Bi-o- and - 2 ?-tolyl-diguanides and their 
.salts and -formoguanamine (Gramei;), 
A., i, 772. 

Bi- o-tolyidihydrazonecyanoacetic acid, 
ethyl ester and sodium salt (Lax), A., 
i, 231. 

Bi- 7 J-tolyldisulphone(v. Meyer, Nacke, 
and Omeiner), A., i, 264. 

Bi-wi-tolylethylenecarh amide and Bi-o- 
tolylethyleue-dicarhamic chloride and 
-diurethane (Scholtz and Jaross), 
A., i, 4S7. 

Bitolylethyienediamines, o-, m- and 
action of pheiiylcarbiniide on (Senier 
and Goodwin), T., 259 ; P., 1900, 
228. 
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Di-^?-tolylEaplitliaplieEosafraEiiie and 
its cldorido (KehuMxINJT and Hiby), 
A., i, 419. 

Bi-jj-tolyloxy-isopropyl cMoride and -iso- 
propylpliosplioroiis acid (Boyd), T., 
1226 ; P., 1901, 189. 

j?j-I)itolylpliospliiiie derivatives (Micha- 
ELLS and SdcHTio), xi., i, 301. 

Bi-o- and -j?-tolylsnlplLonebisdiazo-di- 
plienyl and -ditolyl (Thogee and 
Ewers), A., i, 172. 

Bi‘^:?-toIylsiilp]ionohydroxylamine and 
its benzoyl derivative (v. AIeyer, 
Naoke, and Gmeiner), A., i, 264. 

Bi-p-tolylsulpbonometliylamine (v. 
Meyer, Nacke, and Gmeixer), A., 
i, 264. 

l-.S-Bwa- and -^^-tolyltetraliydrogly- 
oxalines and the 2-nietliyl derivative 
of the w^-conipound (Scholtz and 
Jaross), a., i, 486. 

Bitolylthiophosphine derivatives 

(MiCEAELis and Schonheiie), A., 
i, 302. 

Bi-jj-tolyl-o-xylylene-diamine and 
methylenediamine (Scholtz and 
Jatioss), a., i, 486. 

Bi-2:4:5-trimetliylhenzylamiiLe and its 
salts and nitrosoaniine (Curtius and 
Fraxzen), a., i, 293. 

I)i-2:4:5-trimethylhen2ylhydrazine and 
its hydrochloride (Curtius and 
FiukzerO^ -A.., i, 298. 

Bitriphenylsilicyi ether (Kipping and 
Lloyd), T., 455 ; P„ 1901, 32. 

Dinudecenyithiocarhaniide (Khafft and 
Tritschleu), a., i, 115. 

s- Bi/sovalerylhydrazide ( Atjtenrietii 
and Spiess), A., i, 230. 

Bi-1 :2:4‘Xylyl-digiianide and -rZ/thio- 
carhamide (Craheji), A., i, 772. 

Bixylyl-ethylenediamine and -piper- 
azine (Scholtz and Jaross), A., 
i, 4S6. 

Bixylylethylenediamine and its nitrate, 
inercuricliloride and platinichloride, 
and its iiitro-derivatives, and the 
action of phenylcarbinride on (Senier 
and Goodwin), T., 254 ; P., 1900, 
228. 

Bixylyipiperazine (Senier and Good- 
win), T., 256 ; P., 1900, 228. 

Bodecanaphthene, chloro- (Mabery and 
Sieplein), A., i, 306. 

Ji-Bodecoic anhydride {ii-lauric an- 
hydride) (Kraeet and Kobiny), A., 
i, 113. 

Bodecyl alcohol {fnethyldmoamyicarb- 
inol) (Grignard), A., i, 250, 680. 

Bogs. See Agricultoal Chemistry, 

Bog-woodj Jamaica, constituents of 
(Freer and Clover)? A., ii, 333, 


Bolomite from Ceylon (Sghiffe'r), A., 
ii, 110. 

from Magdeburg (Faheenhorst), A., 
ii, 248. 

Bolomites from Iowa (Knight), A,, 
ii, 398, 

Bomeykite from Lake Superior (Koenig), 
A., ii, 109. ' 

Brainage water. See Agiicultiiral 
Chemistry. 

Bressings, surgical, value of alcohols in 
(Buchner, Froiis, and Megele), 
A., ii, 562, 

imj)regnation and analysis of (Utz), 
A., ii, 131. 

analysis of (Frerichs), A., ii, 203. 
estimation of bismuth in, voluinotric- 
ally (Frerighs), A., ii, 201. 
estimation of iodoform in (Frerichs), 
A., ii, 42, 204. 

estimation of mercuric chloride in 
(Frerighs), A., ii, 204 ; (Utz), A., 
ii, 348. 

estimation of phenol when mixed with 
resinous substances in (Thresh), 
A., ii, 698. 

estimation of phenol, salicylic acid 
and salol in (Telle), A. , ii, 698. 

Brugs, influence of, on hepfitic meta- 
bolism (Noel Paton and Eason) 
A., ii, 253. 

estimation of alkaloids in (Gordin), 
A., ii, 485. 

‘‘Bulcia” {Xihenetolecarhamidc), detec- 
tion and estimation of, in articles of 
food (Bellier), a., ii, 50.^ 

Bunite from Koswinsky-Kamen, Urals 
(Duparc and Pearce), A., ii, 664. 

Burene, bromiiiation and iodinatiou of 
(Edinger and Goldberg), A., i, 23. 

Bust, mineral constituents of (Hartley 
and Eamage), A. , ii, 399. 

Bypnone, sulphoiial derivatives of 
(Posner), A., i, 474. 

Byeing, theories of (Sisley), A., i, 99. 


E. 

Earthnut meal. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Earths, rare, radio-active (Hofmann 
and Strauss), A., ii, 19. 
luminescence spectra of (Baur and 
Marc), A., ii, 634. 
error of the sulphate method for the 
determination of the etpiivalents of 
the (Brauner and Pavli5ek), P., 
1901, 63. 

combination^ of hy<iro||en and of 
nitrogen with metals of the (Matig- 
non), a., ii, 60, 61. 
salts of the (Kraus), A., ii, 453. 
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Eartks, rare, salts of tlie, isomorphism 
between the, and bismuth salts 
(Bodmax), a., ii, 454. 

See also Cerite metals. 

Ecg'onic acid(WiLLSTATTEU and Bude), 
A., i, 291. 

r-Ecgonic acid, synthesis of (Willstat- 
TER and Hollander), A., i, 561. 
'i-Ecgonine and its salts (Willstatter 
and Bode), A., i, 483. 

Echinodernis, digestion and metaholism 
in (Cohnheim), a. , ii, 668. 
EcMnopsine and its salts, 3-Ecliiiiopsiiie, 
EcMnopseine, and EcEmopsfiuorescin 
(Greshofe), a,, i, 338. 

Edestan (Osborne), A., i, 781. 

Edestin, behaviour of, to acid and 
alkali (Osborne), A., i, 781. 
decomposition products of (Levene 
and Mendel) A., i, 656. 
Egg-albumin. See Albumin. 

Eggs, frogs’, action of isotonic solutions 
of chlorides and sugar on (Eondear- 
Luzeait), a., ii, 400 ; (Bataillon), 
A., ii, 401. 

hens’, iron in (Hoffmann), A. , ii, 608. 
unfertilised, division of (Mathews), 
A., ii, 28. 

Elaidamine and its salts and benzoyl 
derivative (Krafft and Tihtsciileil), 
A., i, 116- 

Elaiic chloride, amide, and nitrile 
(Krafft and Tritschler), A., i, 116. 
Elasmobranehs, Agastric digestion in 
(Weinland), a., ii, 252, 458. 

Elder tree bark, constituents of (Mal- 
MErjAC), A., ii, 572. 

ELlCTROOHEMISTUr 
Accumulator, theory of the (Abel), A., 
ii, 537. 

Accumulators, lead, gaseous polarisa- 
tion in (Reed), A., ii, 218. 

Cell, chlorine-hydrogen gii.s (Akunoff), 
A,, ii, 81 ; (Meller), A., ii, 537. 
concentration, E.M.F. of (Leh- 
feldt), a., ii, 4, 433 ; (Kahlen- 
BEKa), A., ii, 81 ; (Arrhenius), 
a., ii, 144; (Jahn), A., ii, 299 ; 
(Sand), A., ii, 303 ; (Nernst), 
A., ii, 370 ; (Sackur), A., 
ii, 591. 

Daniel], pyrogenic (Suchy), A., 
ii, 369. 

galvanic, theory of, and its con- 
nection with autoxidation (Ha- 
ber), A., ii, 299. 

gold I sulphuric acid, E.IkI.F. of 
(Bose and Koch an), A., ii, 590. 
Grove, E.M.F. of (Bose), A., ii, 589. 
Kohrausch- Ostwald conductivity, 
modi6ecl form of (Ollshman), A.. 
ii, 596. 


Electiiochemistry 
Cell, magnesium 1 Hodiuin orpotassiiiiu 
hydroxide, behaviour of magnes- 
ium in (Cambetti), A., ii, 590. 
oxygen-hydrogen, E.M.F. of (Wils- 
more), a., ii, 2. 

influence of platinum catalysis on 
(Hober), a., ii, 151. 
standard, researches on (Jaeoer and 
Lindegk), a., ii, 868. 

AVeston cadmium (Cohen), A., 
ii, 142. 

behaviour of (Jaeger and Lin- 
degk; Wind), A., ii, 368. 
with a depolarise!' which is spon- 
taneously regenerated by direct 
reoxidation by the air (Eosset), 
A., ii, 434. 

Conductivity of air and salt vapour 
(Wilson), A., ii, 490. 
of aqueous solutions of double salts 
(Lindsay), A., ii, 143 ; (Jones 
and Caldwell), A., ii, 375. 
change of, with temperature up to 
and above the critical temperature 
in solutions of salts in liquid 
sulphur dioxide (Hagenbach), 
A., ii, 434. 

of dilute solutions of salts which 
are hydrolytically dissociated in 
acpieous solutions (Salvadori), 
A., ii, 4. 

of some metals and non-metals 
(Jaeger and Diesselhorst ; 
Rietzsch), a., ii, 84. 
of aqueous solutions of alkali 
chlorides and nitrates (Kohl- 
RAiLSOH and Maltby), A., 
ii, 82. 

of solutions of alkali iodates, and a 
fomiula for calculating the con- 
I duutivity (Kohlrausch), A., 

ii, 221. 

of solutions of potassium chloride, 
hydrogen chloride, and potassium 
hydroxide, influence of cane sugar 
on (Martin and Masson), T., 
707 ; P., 1901, 91. 
of solutions of stannous chloride and 
hydrocMoric acid (Young), A., 
ii, 318. 

of cobalt and platinum bases (AVeil 
I ner and Herty), A., ii, 638. 

of electrolytes, influence of non- 
electrolytes on the (Hantzsch), 
A., ii, 54. 

in gases liy the motion of negatividy 
charged ions (Townsend), A., 
ii, 221 ; (Townsend and Kirk- 
by), a., ii, 434. 

in gases and va])ours (Hagenbach), 

A., ii, 434. 
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Electrochemistry : — 

Conductivity in gases exposed to tlie 
action of cathode rays (McLen- 
nan), A., ii, 490. 

of the sodium salt of methyl a-e^'aiio- 
jS-hydroxyacrylate (be Bolle- 
mont), a., i, 117. 

Current, apparatus for alternating a 
direct (Holro yd), T., 1330. 
pyrogenetic reactions induced by 
the (Lob), A., ii, 371. 
of high frequency, action of, on the 
secretion of urine (Denoyes, 
M AUTRE, and Roitvierb), A., 
ii, 564, 611. 

Dielectric constant of some gases and 
vapours, and its dependence on 
temperature (Badeker), A., 
ii, 220. 

of pure Ik^uids (Turner), A., 
ii, 53. 

of nitriles (Schlunbt), A., ii, 299. 
determination of the, of substances 
of the pyridine and piperidine 
series (Ladenburo), A., ii, 634. 

Electro-affinity of the metals (Dawson 
and McGrae), A., ii, 222. 

Electro capillary action of non-dis- 
sociated molecules (Gouy), A., 
ii, 592. 

phenomena (Palmaer), A., ii, 370. 
properties of mixtures, and electro- 
capillary viscosity (Gouy), A., 
ii, 83, 435. 

Electromagnetic theory, Poynting’s 
theorem relating to (Wedell- 
Webellsborg), a., ii, S2. 

Electric discharge, silent, chemical 
actions caused by the (Berthe- 
lot), a., ii, 2. 

action of, on sul](liur perfiiioride 
(Berthelot), a., ii, 15. 

Electrical arrangements in the 
cliemicul laboratory of the Mining 
School at Chiusthal (Kester), A., 
ii, 217. 

Electric conductors, soap solutions as 
(Smits), a., ii, 12. 

Electrical effects caused by liquid 
hydrogen (Dewar), A., ii, 598. 

Electric furnace, improved, for labora- 
tory use (Tucker and Moody), 
A., ii, 596. 

for the preparation of alloys (Hamil- 
ton and Smith), A., ii, 385. 

Electric spark, use of, for the analysis 
of gases (Bertiielot), A,, ii, 685. 

Electrical properties of chromium 
during dissolution in acids (Brauer), 
A., ii, 635. 

Electrochemical behaviour of acetyl- 
ene (Uoehn), a., ii, 539. 


EleotroohemIvSTRy 

Electrochemical behaviour of nickel 
ammoiiiiiin sulphate (Pfanhau- 
ser), a., ii, 538. 
reduction (Haber), A., ii, 638. 
relations between the allotropic 
modifications of metals (Berthe- 
lot), a., ii, SOI. 

studies^of the solubility of pirecipit- 
ates containing heavy metals 
(iMMEiavAHii), A., ii, 301. 

Electrode potentials (Wilsmore ; 
Ost'wald), a., ii, 2; (Wilsmore 
and Ostm'ald), A., ii, 142. 

Electrodes, concentration at the, in a 
solution (Sand), A., ii, 82. 
drop, theory of the (Bernstein), 
A., ii, 636. 

gas, equilibria at (Bose), A., 
ii, 635. 

hydrogen and calomel, comparison 
of (Wilsmore ; Ostuvalb), A., 
ii, 2 ; (Wilsmore and Ostwalb), 
A., ii, 142. 

new, sensitive to light (Boss and 
Koch an), A., ii, 590. 

Electrolysis, production of active 
oxygen by (BuEiiRrNGER& Sons), 
A., ii, 649. 

of fused salts (Lorenz), A., ii, 538. 
of salts in organic solvents (Speran- 
SKY and Goldberg), A,, ii, 157. 
of fused alkali chlorides (Fischer), 
A., ii, 96. 

of ammonium oxalate, formation of 
carbon during the (Verwee), A., 
ii, 693. 

of calcium chloride (Tucker and 
Moody"), A., ii, 98. 
of solutions of carboxy- and oxy- 
hmmoglobm (Gamgee), A., i, 782. 
of a mixture of copper sulphate and 
sulxffiuric acid (Sand), A., 
ii, 82. 

of hydrochloiic acid (Mellor), T., 
219 ; P., 1900, 221, 
of hydroxy-acids (Hamonet), A., 
i, iS7. 

of molten lead iodide and of lead 
chloride (Auerbach), A., ii, 590. 
of phenol in presence of hydrogen 
haloids (Zehrlant), A., i, 382. 
of uranium nitrate (Oechsner be 
C oNiNCK and Camo), A., ii, 556. 
of uric acid and its methylated 
derivatives (Tafel), A., i, 236, 
237, 

Electrolytes, strong, behaviour of 
(Sackur), a,, ii, 636. 
strong, applicability of the law of 
mass action to (v. Steinwehii), 
A., xi, 539. 
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Electeochemistey : — 

Electrolytes, freezing point depres- 
sions for aqueous solutions of 
(Macgeegok), a., ii, 223. 
diagram of freezing jjoint depressions 
for (Macgbegoe), A., ii, 8, 
electrometric method to determine 
the presence of, whose ions are 
transported at different speeds 
(Okee-Blom), a., ii, 541. 
dissociation of (Hensgen), A., 
ii, 540 ; (Sackite), A., ii, 591. 
calculation of degree of dissociation 
of strong (Aeuhenius), A., 
ii, 144, 43"5 ; (Sand), A., ii, 303 ; 
(Neenst), a., ii, 647. 
highly dissociated, degi'ce of dis- 
sociation and dissociation eqnili- 
hriiiin in (Jahn), A., ii, 491, 
592. 

relation between the dissociation 
constant and the degree of dis- 
sociation of an, in_presencc of 
other electrolytes (Osaka), A., 
ii, 371. 

solid and fused, decomposition 
potentials of (Gabeaed), A., 
ii, 54. . 

toxic action of, on fishes (Kahlen- 
BEEG and Meul), A., ii, 327. 
amphoteric (Winkelblegh), A., 
ii, 370. 

Non-electrolytes, freezing point of 
aqueous solutions of (Loo:\ris), 
A., ii, 492. 

inlluence of, on the conductivity 
of electrolytes (Hantzsck), A., 
ii, 54. 

indiience of, on the hydrolysis of 
ethyl acetate (Kullgeen), A., 
ii, 496. 

Electrolytic analysis, apparatus for 
(Maesjiall), a., ii, 190. 

Electrolytic Association, theory of 
(Kaelekbeeg, Eouij, and 
Hall), A., ii, 540. 
lecture experiment illustrating the 
(Noyes and Blancilved), A., 
ii, 91. 

of salts in aqueous solution, influ- 
ence of alcohols and other organic 
substances on the (Ditz), A., 
ii, 222. 

Electrolytic deposition of chromium 
(FatEEE), A., ii, 513. 
of copper (Dick.son), A., ii, 159. 
rate of, in presence of sulphuric 
acid (Siegbiht), A., ii, 370. 
of iron and nickel from mixed 
solutions of their sulphates (Kus- 
teb), a., ii, 556. 
of lead (Glaseb), A., ii, 158. 


Eleotbochemistey 

Electrolytic formation of alkali metals 
from fused alkali chlorides 
(Fischeb), A., ii, 96. 
of alkali ferrates (Habee and Pick), 
A., ii, 103 ; (Pick), A., 
ii, 554. 

of alkali periodates (MItllee), A., 
ii, 380. 

of benzidine (LOb), A., i, 487. 
of calcium chlorate and hypochlorite 
(TucKEEand Moody), A., ii, 98. 
of ferrous ferric oxide (Kauemann), 
A.,ii, .554. 

of iodoform (Elbs and Foeesteb), 
A., i, 109. 

Electrolytic oxidation of toluene 
(Mebzbacheb and Smith), A., 
i, 134; (Puls), A., i, SIS. 
of nitrotoluenes (Pieehon), A., 
i, 685. 

Electrolytic reduction of barbituric 
acid (Taeel and Weinschenk), 
A., i, 72. 

of guanine (Taeel and Ach), A., 
i, 426. 

of methyluraeil (Taeel and Wein- 
schekk), a., i, 71. 
of nitrites (Sitlee), A., ii, 637. 
of nitro-compouiids (Elbs), A., 
i, 74; (Eohde), A., i, 135. 
of aromatic nitro-compoimds to 
amines (Ells and SiLBEitMANx), 
A., i, 459 ; (Ci-iiLEsorn), A., 
i, 587; (Boeueingee & 8ons), 
A.,i, 684. 

of o-nitroanthraquinone and of 1:5- 
and a-dinitroanthraquinonc (Mol- 
leb), a., i, 598, 646. 
of nitrourea (Holeoyd), T., 1326 ; 
P., 1901, 197. 

of xanthine (Taeel and Ach), A., 
i, 425. 

Electrolytic synthesis of organio 
substances (Elbs and Foeestee), 
A,, i, 109. 

of yi-decaiiodicarhoxylic acid 
(\YalivEe and Ldmsden), T., 
1199; P., 1901, 188 ; (Komppa), 
A., i, 365. 

Electrolytic solution pressure (Leh- 
feldt), a., ii, 4, 5 ; (Keugee), 
A., ii, 145. 

Electrolytic transference of ions, 
detemination of the constitution of 
complex salts by the (Riegee), A., 
ii, 638. 

Electromotive behaviour of com- 
pounds with several stagess of oxida- 
tion (Luthee), A., ii, 301 ; (Abel), 
A., ii, 490 ; (Beauee), A., 

ii, 635. 
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Electro CHEMISTEY : — 

Electromotive force and osmotic pres- 
sure (Lehfeldt), a., ii, 4, 5; 
(Kruger), A., ii, 145. 
contact, and tiie theory of ions 
(RoTHii;), A., ii, 490. 
of electrolytic cells, influence of the 
addition of a salt with one similar 
ion on the (Saokur), A. , u, 636. 
of chroinium (Michrli), A., ii, 82. 
Ohm’s law, apparatus to illustrate 
(Miller and Kenrick), A., ii, 56. 
Ions, nomenclature of the (Walker), 
A., ii, 636. 

theory of, and contact electromotive 
forces (Rotiii^), A., ii, 490. 
theory of, in connection with aut- 
oxidation (Haber), A., ii, 299. 
produced in air, diffusion of, by the 
action of a radio-active substance, 
ultra-violet light, and point dis- 
charges CroWKSEKD), A. , ii, 3, 
electro-striction of, in organic 
solvents (CarTwARA and Levi), 
A., ii, 3. 

model illustrating the mobility and 
transference of (Steele), A., 
ii, 540. 

colour of (Yaillakt), A., ii, 595. 
effect of, on the contraction of the 
lymph hearts of the frog (Moore), 
A., ii, 257. 

Ionic charges, effect of the interaction 
of, on osmotic pressure (v. 
TOrik), a., ii, 375. 
migration, speed of, in dilute solu- 
tions (Jahn, Berliner, Bog- 
dan, Bukschnewski, Gold- 
HABER, MeTELKA, OpPEN- 
HEIMER, and Redlich), a., 
ii, 540. 

model to show (Miller and 
Kenrick), a., ii, 55. 
reactions, difference between, and 
molecular reactions (Rohland), 
A., ii, 152. 

velocities in aqueous solution, new 
method of measuring (Steele), 
T., 414 ; P., 1901, 6. 

Ionisation, relation of the viscosity of 
mixtures of solutions of salts to 
their state of (Barnes), A., 
ii, 374. 

of atmospheric air (Wilson), A., 
ii, 435. 

of solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
carbonate, and hydi*ogen carbon- 
ate by addition of sodium chlor- 
ide, repelling of the (Smits and 
Wolff), A., ii, 505. 

Polarisation, cathodic, studies on 
(Muller,), A., ii, 219. 

Lxxx. ii. 


Electrochemistry : — 

Polarisation, gaseous, in lead 
accumulators (Reed), A., ii, 218. 
of magnesium in aHvaline solutions 
(Oampeiti), a., ii, 590. 
Bepolarisation, cathodic, studies on 
(Muller), A., ii, 219. 
diminution of, by potassium 
cliromate (Muller), A., ii, 218. 
Potential, differences of, between 
metals and non-aqiieous solutions 
of their salts (Kahlenberg), A., 
ii, 81. 

of oxidation cells-, influence of 
benzyl alcohol on the (Schaum), 
A., ii, 300. 

Potentials, absolute, of the metals 
(WiLSMORE ; OsinVALD), A., 
ii, 2 ; (WiLSMORE and Ostwald), 
A., ii, 142. 

decomposition, of fused salts, theory 
of the (Lorenz), A., ii, 142. 
Transport numbers, modification of 
method of determining, and influ- 
ence of concentration on these 
numbers for some ternary salts 
(Noyes), A., ii, 143. 

Decomposition voltages, laboratory 
ax>paratns for (Bancroft), A., 
ii, 302. 

Amperemanometer (Job), A., ii, 83, 

222 . 

Electrical thermostat (Young), A., 
ii, 491. 

Voltameter as an amperemeter (Job), 
A., ii, 83, 222. 
copper (Abel), A., ii, 378. 
Elements, relation between atomic 
weight, atomic volume, and melting 
Xioint of (Bayley), A., ii, 497. 
Embryo, mammalian, first appearance of 
aldeliydase in the (Jacoby), A., 
ii, 670. 

Enantiotropy of tin (Cohen), A., 
ii, 106, 244. 

Endotrypsin, an enzyme from yeast 
(Hahn and Geret), A., i, 59 ; ii, 677 ; 
(Kutscher), a,, ii, 466, 523. 

Energy, need for, during inanition 
(Yoit), a., ii, 254. 

free, alteration of, dining the forma- 
tion of some slightly soluble metallic 
salts (Klein), A., ii, 225. 
of noii-carbosylic organic acids (CoF- 
fetti), a,, i, 29. 

Enstatite from Massachusetts (Emer- 
son), a., ii, 250. 

Enzymes, physiological function of, 
in vegetable life (Soave), A., 
ii, 267. 

mechanism of the action of (Hakeiot), 
A., i, 243; ii, 175. 


63 
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Easymes, sensitiveness ofj and tlieir 
relation to protoplasm (Bokoiiny), 
A., i, 177, 435 ; (Konixg), A., 

i, 177. 

action of cliemical agents on (Boicor- 
NY), A., i, 437. 

influence of food on the secretion of 
(PoRTiETi and Bierry), A. , ii, 666 . 
action of, on cliromatophores and 
dissolved dyes (Koning), A., i, 177. 
in Actiiiiee (Mesnil), A., ii, 562. 
from Pemcillvmn glaucmrif inversion 
of raflinose l>y an (Gillot), A., 

ii, 121. 

dili'usioii of, in seeds (Lymia), A., 
ii, 33. 

acting on salol in various organs 
(Nofi^]coxiRT and Merklin), A., 
ii, 324. 

which produces mannitol (Gayon and 
Debourg), a., i, 784. 
aniylolytic, of the liver (Pehmilleux ; 

33ASTJRE}, A., ii, 325. 
soluble dehydrating, in the organism 
of the horse (G:i^:rard), A., ii, 178. 
endo-celiular (Dastee), A., ii, 325. 
fat-splitting, of the stomach (?OL“ 
hard),- A., ii, 518, 

glycolytic, in muscle (Brunton and 
Bhobes), a., ii, 663. 
inorganic (Bredig and Ikeda), A., 
ii, 441 ; (Beebig and Eeinbees), 
A., ii, 442. 

organic, action of poisons on (Hober), 
A., ii, 151, 

oxidising. See Oxydase, 
pancreatic, imiminity in relation to 
(Dean), A., ii, 56^ 
pi‘ot£-‘olytic, in the organs and tissues 
of the body (Hedin and Row- 
land), A., ii, 462. 
and rennet-like, in malt (Weis), 
A., ii, 69. 

in germinated seeds (Butkewitbch), 
A., ii, 182, 466. 

in the spleen (Hedin and Row- 
land), A. , ii, 402. 
of yeast (Hahn and Geret), A., 

i, 59; ii, 677; (Kutscher), A., 

ii, 466, 523. 

action of, on toxins (Baldwin and 
Letene), a,, ii, 667. 

Enzymes. See also : — 

Aidehydase. 

Bromeliii. 

Casease. 

Catalase. 

Diastase. 

Endotrypin. 

Galactase. 

Glucase, 

Invertase. 


Enzymes. See : — 

Invcrtin. 

Laccase. 

Lactase. 

Lipase. 

Lotase. 

Maltase. 

Maltoglucase. 

Myrosin. 

Oxydases. 

Papain. 

Papayotin. 

Pepsin. 

Peptase. 

Philothion. 

Protease. 

Ptyalin. 

Pyocyanase. 

Rennet-ferment. 

Rennin. 

Schinoxydase. 

Seminase. 

Spemase. 

Sucrase. 

Taka-diastase. 

Tannase. 

Tryi)sm. 

Urease. 

Zymase. 

Epanorin (Zope), A., i, 88. 
Epichlorohydrin and Epibromohydrin, 
action of, on the sodium derivatives 
of benzoylaeetic esters (Haller), A., 

i, 538. 

Epidote {hucJclandite) from Acli-Matovsk, 
Urals (Antipoff), A., ii, 607. 
Epinephrine (Abel), A., 1, 354. 
sulphate, intravenous injection of 
minimal doses of (Hunt), A. , ii, 259. 
Epithelia, transport of fluid by (Reid), 
A., ii, 460. 

Eq.natioii of condition and the theory of 
cyclic motion (van der Waals), A., 

ii, 644. 

Eq.uilibritim of mixed ciystals with the 
vapour phase (Roozeboom), A., 
ii, 151. 

in ternary systems (Sghreinem akers), 
A., ii, 146, 224, 305, 372, 436, 445. 
in the system, acetone-phenol-water 
(Sghreinemakers), a., ii, 445. 
composition of the vapour phase of 
the systems aniline-water, and 
auiline-phenol-water (Sohebine- 
MAKERS), a., ii, 57. 
in the system, etlier-succinonitrile- 
water (Sghreinemakers), A., 
ii, 641. 

composition of the vapour phase in 
the system |)lienol-water, with one 
or two liQ[uid phases (Sghreine- 
■■ makers), a., ii, 9, 57. 
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Yapoiir pliase, composiiion of tlie, of 
the systems aniline- water, and 
aniline-phenol- water (Scueeixe- 
makers), a., ii, 67. 
composition of the, in the system 
phenol- water, with one or two 
liquid phases (Sghebinemakers), 
A., ii, 9, 57. 

Equivalent alteration of the distribu- 
tion coefficient of ammonia be- 
tween chloroform and water for 
the alkali salts (Dawson and 
McCbae), T., 403 ; P., 1901, 5. 
of the distribution coefficient of 
ammonia between chloroform and 
water for tlie alkaline earth salts 
(Dawson and McCrae), T., 1069 ; 
R, 1901, 177. 

Equivalents of the rare earths, error of 
the sulphate method ” for the deter- 
mination of the (Beauner and 
Payliueic), P., 1901, 63. 

Erbium, spectrum of (Batie and Maec), 
A., ii, 634. 

Erucamide (Keafft and Teitschlee), 
A., i, 116. 

Erysimin from Erysimiini aiLrcim 
(SCHLAGDENHATJFEEN and ReEB), A., 
i, 39. 

Erythric acid. See aj87-Trihydroxy- 
butyric acid. 

r-Erythritol (Maquenne and Bert- 
rand), A., i, 497. 

j-Erythritol diacetal, preparation and 
tliermochemical data of (DELi^riNE), 
A., i, 3. 

diformal, therm ocheinical data of 
{DELtoNE), A., i, 4. 

Erythritols, active (Maqiienne and 
Bertrand), A,, i, 497. 

Z-Erythrose ' and its x>heiiy]hydrazone, 
and Z-Erythronic acid and its lactone 
(K.UFF and Meitssee), A., i, 449. 

Eschsoholzia californim, alkaloids of 
(Schmidt), A., i, 742 ; (Fischer), 
A., i, 743. 

Essences, fruit, analysis of (Fabeis), 
A., ii, 49. 

Ester-formation mth pyridinepolycarb- 
oxylic acids (Meyee), A., i, 750. 

Esterification, new automatic method of 
(Frankland and Aston), T., 517 ; 
P., 1901, 41. 

of amyl and methyl alcohols (Mc- 
Kenzie), T., 1139 ; R, 1901, 186. 
of glycerol (Bottinger), A., i, 661. 
of 3-nltrophtlialic acid (Mo&kzie), 
T., 1135 ; R, 1901, 186. 
of 3- and 4-iiitro|)hthalic acids (Weg- 
SCHEIDER and Lipschitz), a., i, 32 ; 
(Wegscheidee), a., i, 325. 


Esterification, fractional, of stereo- 
isomerides (Maekwald and 
McKenzie), A., i, 229. 
in plants, mechanism of (Ghaeabot 
and Hubert), A., ii, 619. 

Esters, preparation of, from other esters 
of the same acid (Patterson and 
Dicicpw), T., 2S0 ; R, 1901, 4. 
equilibrium between acids, alcohol, 
water and (Ehlee), A., ii, 307. 
addition of, to diethyl succinate 
(Btobbe), a., i, 147, 276. 
compounds of, with complex acids 
(v. Baeyee and "Villiger), A., 
i, 659. 

acid, of as-dicarboxylie acids, nomen- 
clature of (Srdbobough), P., 1901, 
43. 

alkyl, action of organometalUc deriva- 
tives on (BiiIHAL), a., i, 246 ; 
(Masson), A., i, 249 ; (Geignard), 
A., i, 250. 

organic, action of sodium on (Refor- 
MATSKY ; Astachoff and Rbfor* 
MATSKY ; Peotopopoff and Refor- 
matsky), a., i, 447. 

Estragol, action of iodine and yellow 
mercuric oxide on (Bougault), A., 

i, 383, 392. 

colour reaction of (Chapman), A., 

ii, 77. 

Ethane, production of (Bone and Jer- 
dan), T., 1042; R, 1901, 162. 
bromine derivatives, preparation of 
(Pohket), a., i, 305. 
Ethanedioaxboxylic acids. See : — 
Methylmalonic acid {imsiicdiiic add). 
Succinic acid. 

Ethanol-dipropylaimne,-di&obutylamme 
and -diisoamylamine. See Hydroxy- 
ethyl-dipropylaminCj-diZsobutylamme, 
and -di/soainylamine. 

Ethanolmercuric iodide and its benzoyl 
derivative and Ethanolquinolinium 
haloids (Sand), A., i, 458. 
Ethenyl-4-niethylumbelliferone, 8- 
amino- (v. Pechmann and Obbr- 
miller), a., i, 337. 

Ethenyl trisulphide. See Tetraethcnyl 
hexasulphide. 

Ether. See Ethyl ether, 
h. p. 136-— 146°, from iSy-diniethyl-jQ- 
butylene dibromide and alcoholic 
potash (Kondakopf), A., i, 62. 
C<y8Hg403oH2, from the hydrolysis 
of filieitannic acid (Reich), A., 
i, 212. 

Etherification, phenomena of (Kef), A., 
i, 626. 

by inorganic salts (Oddo),' A., i, 495. 
of triphenylcarbinols by alcohols 
(Fischer), A., i, 82. 

63—2 
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Etliers, action of acid clilorMes on, in 
presence of zinc (Descudjs), A., 
i, 357 ; (IrextndlepO, A., i, 445 ; 
OVedekind and HabUvSsermann), 
A., i, 536. 

mixed, clecoiaposition of, by hydrogen 
haloids (Michael), A., i, 625. 
compounds of, with complex acids 
(V. Baeyeh and Tilligek), A., 
i, 659. 

Ethers. See also 
Acetals. 

Amyl ethers. 

Anethole. 

Anisole. 

Apigenin methyl ether. 

Apiole. 

Benzeiicazo-o-nitrophenyl etliyl ether. 
Benzene-4-azoresorcinol methyl ether. 
Benzhydrol ether. 

Benzoyl-wi-tolyl methyl ether. 
2:4-Bisben2eiieazoresorcinol methyl | 
ether. 

ButaldehjMe diethylacetal. 

Campheride. 

Catechol diethyl ether. 

Catechol methylene ether. 

Ccernlein methyl and ethyl ethers. , 
Biisoamylfomal, 
Biamyloxydiplienylinethaiie. 
Diazobenzenephloroglucinol methyl 
ether. 

Diifribi’omo-'/P,-hydroxyphenylf^i- ■ 

bromo-o«q[uinoplienylcri0 ether. ! 

Diisobiityioxydiplienylmethaue. 

Die thoxybenzylid eue! 

Diethylacetal. 

Diethyleneanlsole. 

DiethylformaL 
Dihydropheuanthreiiu oxide. 
o-Dihydroxycatechol ether. 
l;5"Dlhydroxy-3-iiiethoxyxylene. 
Diketohexamethyleneacetals. 

2 :6-Diketo- 3:4: 4- trimeth ylhexa- 
methylene ethyl ether. 

Dimenthylme thylal . 

1 :3-Dimethoxyheiizene. 

0- Dimethoxybenzoiii methyl ether. 
Dimethoxybenzylidene. 

Dimethylacetal. 
Diiiiethyloxydiphenyimcthane. 
DimethylpliloTOgliiciEol benzyl and 

methyl ethers. 
a-Dinaphthyleno oxide. 

Diphenylene oxide. 

Dipropylformals. 
Dipropyloxydix}henylmethane. 
Ditriphenyisilicyl ether. 
f-Erythritol diacetal and diformal. 

1- Ethoxybenzene. 

1 -Ethoxydiphenyl. 

Ethoxynaphthaienes. 


Ethers. See : — 

Ethylene glycol acetal and formal. 
Ethyl ether. 

Gallamino-j?-phenetoIe. 

Gallein methyl and ethyl ethers. 

- Gallin pentamethyl ether. . 

Glycerol diaryl ethers. 

Gnaiacol. 

Guaiacol ethyl ether. 
Hexaethoxydiphenyl. 
w-Hydroxyacetophenoiie nifitliyl ether. 
2'Hydroxy'5-methylolhenzaldehyde 
ether. 

5- Hydroxy-ojS-naphthaplienazine 
ethyl ether. 

Hydroxy qniuol triethyl ether. 
yj-Hydroxy triphenyl methyl ether. 
Lotoliavin ethers, 
d- Mannitol triacetal and triformal. 
Menthyl chloromethyl oxide. 

Menthyl jS-naphthyl methylene 
ether, 

0- Methoxyazobenzuiie. 

1 - Methoxy benzene . 

3- Hethoxy '2 :6-dimethylphentrioh 
1 - M ethoxydiplionyl. 
Methoxyethoxybenzenes, 

4- Methoxyhyd’iindene. 
13-Metboxy-lO-methylpheuanthrazine. 
MethoxyplienylethenyhvycZotriazan. 
p-Methoxystyrene. 

8-Methoxy-2 :3 lO'triraethylquinoxal- 
ine. 

4'Methyldapbnetin dimethyl ether, 
diethyl* etlier. 

o-Mctliyloctaiioue-7-al, acetal of. 
Methyiphlorogliicinol methyl ethers. 
4-Mcthyliiinbellifcrone methyl ethers. 
Morphenoi methyl ether. 
a-hTaphtiiol methyl and ethyl ethers. 
Octohydrodinaplithyleue oxide. 
Orcinol ethers. 

Pheuetole, 

Phenol ethers. 

/3-Phenoxypropylene. 

Phenyl j)-tolyl ether, 

PhloTOgluciiiol ethers. 

Propaldehyde diethylacetal. 
^-i^-Propenylanisole. 

Propenylcateehol ethoxymethyl ether. 

6- Propionylresorcinol ethyl ethers. 
o-Qninocatechol ether. 

Quinol diphenyl ether. 

Kesorcinoi dipiienyl etlier. 

Resorcinol ethyl ether. 

Safrole. 
zsoSafrole. 

Salicylaldehyde methyl ether. 
Snccintetramethyiaeetal. 

, ^-Tellnroanisole. 
y.?-Tcllm:ophenetoIe, 
Tetraliydrodiphenylene oxide. 
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Etliers. See 

Tetrametlioxydiplienyi^r/cliloro- 

etliane. 

Tetrametl loxystilbenc. 

4 . : 4 ' -Tetrame tliyl/i iaminotriplienyl- 
carbinol etliers. 

3-Tii}T:Goxystyreiie. 
Tolueneazodifiromoplienylethyl etliers. 
Tolueneazo-o-nitrophenol ethyl etliers. 
Tolyl methyl etliers. 

Triazoanisoles. 

Triazopyrocatecliol methylene ether. 

1 ; 2 :4-Triethoxy benzene. 
Triethoxyethyibenzene. 
2:2':2"-Trihydroxy-l:r:l"-trmaplith. 
ylmethane esoaiiliydrido, methyl 
and ethyl ethers of. 
Trimethylphlorogluciiiol ethyl ether. 
i3-?/2.-Xyleiieoxystyrene. 
Ethozalylacetyljj-nitrobenzamidme 
(Eappeport), a., i, 668. 

Ethozide, barium, action of ethyl alcohol 
on (Gueebet), a., i, 625. 
sodium, action of, on fat (Bull), A., 
ii, 137. 

?»-Ethoxyacetophenoiie (v. Ko.staneoki 
and Tamboe), A., i, 558. 
iS-Ethoxyacrylic acid, a-cyano-, esters 
(be Bollemont), a., i, 116. 
Ethoxyammoacetophenone {acetyl--^- 
^ihemtidim) and its liydrochloritie 
and phenylhydrazone (Klr^'CK■EL.L), A., 
i, 214. 

Ethoxyanilinophosphoryl cdiloride (Oa- 
ten), P., 1901, 26. 
a-Ethozyanisylideneacetoplienone 
(PoNi) and Shoefstall), A., i, 36. 
^j-Ethoxybenzaldehyde, condensation of, 
with isobutaldeliyde (Hilbesheimeii), 
A., i, 645. 

l-Ethoxybenzene, ehloronitrocyaiio- 
(tan Hetepen), a., i, 460, 
Ethoxycaronic . acid, and ethyl ester, 
and anhydride, formation of (Peukin 
and Thokpe), T., 759 ; P., 1900, 
149. 

7-EtIioxychromone and its 2-carboxylic 
acid (V. IvosTANEGKi, Paul, and 
Tambok), a., i, 735, 
Ethoxycoumaroplienazine (Mabuiilew- 
SKi and SosNowsKi), A., i, 615. 

7 -Ethoxy-2;B-dmethylchromone ( v. 

Kustaeecki and Lloyd), A., i, 735. 

1 -Ethoxy diphenyl (Honigschmid), A., 
i, 700. 

Ethoxy-2-ethylchromones, 6- and 7- (v. 

Kostanecki and Tambob), A., i, 558. 
3'-Ethoxyflavone (t. Kostanecki and 
Tamboe), a., i, 558. 

Ethoxy lutidine, chloro-, and its salts 
(Michaelis and v. Arend), A., 
i, 609. 


Ethoxymethyleneacetoaoetic acid, ethyl 
ester, action of, on cyaiioacetaniide 
(Erreea), a., i, 43. 

Ethoxymethylenecyanoacetic acid. See 
;8-Ethoxyacrylic acid, a-cyano-. 

9-Ethoxy- lO-me thyl-7 -ph enylnaphth- 
azonium iodide (Fischer and Beuhn), 
A., i, 417. 

1- Ethoxynaphthalene and its 4-STilphonic 
acid and its salts, esters, amide, anilide 
and chloride, and their nitro-deriva- 
tives (Witt and Schxetder), A,, 
i, 698. 

2- Ethozynaphthalene, 1-nitro-, electro- 
lytic reduction of (RoimE), A., 
i, 136. 

1 -Ethoxynaphthalenesulphonic acetic 
anhydride (Witt and Schneider), 
A., i, 698. 

Ethoxynaphthylidenecamphor (Hel- 

beonnee), a., i, 600. 

a-p-Ethoxyphenyl-j8j6-dimethyl-a7-prop" 
anediol and its diace tyi. derivative 
(Hildesheimer), a., i, 615. 

o-Ethoxyphenylethyl alcohol (ST()E?vMEii 
and K.AHLEET), A. , i, 536. 

_^.>-Ethoxyphenylhydrazonecyanoacetic 
acid, ethyl ester (Lax), A., i, 231. 

5'Ethoxy-2-phenyliinino-3-phenyloxy- 
diazoline (Wheelee and Dustin), 
A., i, 26. 

jo-Ethoxyphenylsnccinamic acid and its 
alkyl derivatives (Gilbody and 
Sprankling), P., 1900, 224. 

^-Ethoxyphenylsnccinimide {pymnUn) 
and its alkyl derivatives, stability of 
(Gilbody and Sprankling), P., 1900, 
224. 

2-Ethoxy-5-tsopropyl-l;4-benzoquinone, 
3:6-c^ibromo- (Hoffmann), A., 1, 474. 

Ethoxy-p-tolnidinophosphoryl chloride 
(Caven), P., 1901, 26. 

Ethyl c-acetyl and f;'-benzoyl-thio-5-phen- 
yl-a- thiolscmicarbazidate ( W HEELER 

and Dustin), A., i, 25. 

Ethyl alcohol, dry, preparation of 
(Bull), A., ii, 138. 
specific gravity of solutions of ether, 
water, and (Busnikoff), A., i, 306. 
boiling |>oiiit curve of mixtures of 
water and (Noyes and AVaefel), 
A., ii, 594. 

reaction between hydrochloric aeitl 
and (Price), T., 303; P., 1900, 

185. 

equilibrium between acid, ester, 
water and Euler), A., ii, 307. 
influence of, as solvent, on the rotation 
of ethyl tartrate (Patterson), T., 
174 : P., 1900, 176. , 

action of, on barium ethoxide (Guer- 
bet), a,, i, 625. 
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Ethyl alcohol, action of, on metals 
(Malm}5jao), a., i, 248. 
as a stimulant of gastric secretion 
(Rapzikowski ; MARK-ScnNonF), 
A., ii, 401 ; (FROtrixand Molikier), 
A., ii, 402. 

and proteid metabolism (Rosemank), 
A., ii, 668. 

value of, as a source of muscular 
energy (Chauteait), A., ii, 176. 
production of, during the intramole- 
cular respiration of seeds in water 
(Godlewski and Polzenitjsz), A., 
ii, 618. 

colour reaction of (Grassini), A., 
ii, 43; (Ditz), A., ii, 223. 
detection of, in milk (Uitn and Henz- 
OLD), A., ii, 425. 

estimation of, refractometrically, in 
beer (Ling- and Pope), A., ii, 628. 
evStimation of water in, volnmetrically 
(Bull), A., ii, 137. 

presence and test for zinc in (Roman 
and Dellijc), A., ii, 40. 

Ethyl alcohol, ^-amino- (Henry), A., 
i, 68. 

nitroamino-, and its salts (Franohi- 
MONT and Litblin), A., i, 674. 

Ethyl benzoyl carbonate (Knoll & 
Co.), A., i, /03. 

cblorocarbonate, reactions of (Wheeler 
and Dustin), A., i, 26. 
cinnamyl carbonate (Knoll & Co.), 
A., i, 703. 

c:b-diplienyl-a*tMol- and -thion-semi- 
carbazidate (Wheeler and Dustin), 
A. , i, 26. 

Ethyl ether, specific gravity of solutions 
of alcohol, water,' and (Busnikofe), 
A., i, 300. 

vaponr tensions of mixtures of cliloro- 
form and (Kohnstamm and van 
Balfsen), a., ii, 641. 
isoehores of, from 1 to 1 *85 c.c. (Mack), 
A., ii, 438. 

equilibrium in the system, water, 
succinonitrile and (Schreine- 
MAKERS), A., ii, 641. 
action of acetic chloride on (BescudiS), 
A., i, 357, 

action of benzoic chloride on (Wede- 
KINB and HAEUSSERlVLiNN), A., 

i, 536, 

supposed compound of, vdth hydro- 
gen chloride (Juttneb), A., 
u, 595. 

compound of, with triphenylmethyl 
(Gombebg), A.,i, 638. 
mercuric and mono- and di-quinolin- 
ium iodides (Sanb), A., i, 458. 
action of, on plants (Fischer), A., 

ii, 335, 


Ethyl ether, physiological action of 
(Wright), A., ii, 180, 408. 
detection of alcohol in (Gbassini), 
A., ii, 44. 

Ethyl ether, <faodo-, constitution of, 
and action of ammonia on (Sand), A., 
i, 741. 

Ethyl hydroperoxide and its salts 
(V. Baeyeb and Yillicep.), A,, 
i, 308. 

iodide and dry silver oxide, action of, 
on benzoylacetic ester, deoxy- 
henzoin, and benzyl cyanide 
(Lander), P., 1901, 69. 

. action of, on silver nitrate (v. Biron), 
A., i, 111. 

mercaptan and sulpliide, thermo- 
cbemisti’y of (Berthelot), A., 
ii, 146. 

action of, on quinone (Tar- 
bouriech), a., i, 329. 
nitrate, preparation of and hydrolysis 
of, by water (v. Biron), A., 
i, 111. 

peroxide (v. Baeyer and Villiger), 
A., i, 62. 

salicyl carbonates (Knoll & Co.), A,, 
i, 703. 

hydrogen sulphate, action of heat on 
(Ramsay and Rudorf), P., 1900, 
177. 

potassium and rubi4iiun sulphates, 
salts of, with hydrogen fiuoride 
(Wexnland and Kappeiler), A., 
i, 309. 

f^ithiocarhonate, action of dianiyl- 
amine and of dimethylamine on 
(Wheeler and Bustin), A., i, 25. 
thiolcarbonate dixfiionylsemicarbazone 
(Wheeler and Bustin), A,, 
i, 26. 

valeryl carbonate (Knoll & Co.), A,, 
i, 703. 

Ethyhacetaldoxime and -iwacetald- 
oxime, and the hydrolysis and reduction 
of the wo-compound (Bunstan and 
Goulding), T., 636 ; ?., 1901, 84. 
Ethylacetonedicarboxylic acid, cyano-, 
ethyl ester, action of ammonia on 
(Berome), a., i, 313. 
Ethyl-acetophenoxime and -A-oaceto- 
phenoxime, and the h3^drolysis and 
reduction of the wo-compound (Dun- 
STAN and Goulding), T., 638 ; P., 
1901, 85. 

Ethyl-acetoxime and -fsoacetoxime and 
the hydrolysis and reduction of the 
w-compound (Bunstan and Gould- 
INg), T., 633 ; 1901, 84. 

Ethylacetylacetone, action of, on diazo- 
chlorides (Favrel), a, i, 167. 
Ethylacetylene, See Butinene. 
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a-Etliyladipic acid {hexaneMcarboxylic 
aoid), preparation and dissociation con- 
stants of (Melloe), T., 130; P., 
1900, 215. 

'??i-Etliylamiiiobe2izenesiilpliomc acid 
and its isoiiieride and their salts and 
wi-EthylamiiioazobenzenesiilpIionic 
acid (Gxeem and Schexjtz), A., 
i, 519. 

o-Ethylaminoheiizoic acid, methyl ester 
(Vorlakder), a,, i, 463. 

"//i-Ethylaminopiieiiol and its plithalein 
(Gneiim and Scheittz), A., i, 520. 

4-Etliylaminoplieiiyl-,u-cyanoa2o-metli- 
ine-plienyl and - A-nitro-phenyl (Sachs 
and Bry), A., i, 229. 

j?-Etliylaminoplienylglyoxylic acid 

(Boehringer & Sons), A., i, 713. 

j?-Etliylamino-?n-tolylglyoxylic acid 

(Boehringer & Sons), A., i, 714. 

a-Ethylanhydracetonebenzii (Japp and 
Meldrgm), T., 1038 ; P., 1901, 

175. 

Etbylaniline, compound of, with silver 
nitrate (Tombeok), A., i, 135. 

Etbylanthranilic acid (Meyer), A., 
i, 191. 

Ethylbenzene, a-thiocyano- (Wheeler 
and Johnson), A., i, 707. 

j3-EthyBflc. bntyl-hydroxylamine and 
-sulphamic acid (Mamlock and 
Wolpfenstein), a., i, 673. 

Ethyksocarbamide and its salts (Mc- 
Kee), A., i, 757. 

Kthylcarbiniide(5/7iyZ i ^ ociianate )^ absorp- 
tion spectra of (Hartley, Bobbie, and 
Laxjder), T., 850 ; P., 1901, 125. 

Z-Ethylconiine and its salts (Hohenem- 
SER and Wolpfenstein), A., i, 606. 

9-Ethyl-a-dimethyl- and -cc-diethyl- 
bntyric acids, f^ithio-, ethyl esters 
(Posner and Ebers), A., i, 705. 

Ethylene, laboratory method for the 
preparation of (Newth), T., 915 ; 
F., 1901, 147. 

comparison of the solubility of acetyl- 
ene and (TueivER and Moody), A., 
ii, 696. 

inhalation of (Smith and Hoskins), 
A., ii, 464. 

derivatives (Henry), A., i, 577. 
compounds of, with mercuric haloids, 
constitution of (Sand), A., i, 458. 

Ethylene riibromicle, action of, on if/- 
cumidine and xylidine (Senier 
and Goodwin), T., 254 j P., 
1900, 228. 

action of sodium etlioxide on, under 
pressure (Mackenzie), T., 1221 ; 
P., 1901, 160, 

ethyl alcohol. See Trimethylene- 
carhinol. 


Ethylene glycol, specific heat and latent 
heat of fusion of (de Forceand), 

A., ii, 224. 

heat of vaporisation and hydration of 
(de Forceand), A., i, 307. 
acetal and formal, thermoohemieal 
data of (Del^.pine), A., i, 4. 

Ethylene oxide, compound of, with 
ferrocyanic acid (v. Baeiter and 
Yilliger), a., i, 659, 

Ethylene-jo-f7/aminodiphenylglyoxylic 
acid (BoEHPaxGER fc Sons), A., 
i, 714. 

Ethylenediamine platinochlovide 

(Jorgensen), A., i, 1G4- 

Ethylenedicarhanilide. See Diearbanil- 
inodiphenylet hylenediamiu e. 

Ethylenedicarhoxylie acid. See Fimi- 
aric acid. 

Ethylenetetracarboxyiic acid, ethyl and 
methyl esters (Wedekind), A., 
i, 504. 

a-Ethylglntarie acid (pentmiedicarb- 
oxylic acid), preparation and dis- 
sociation constants of (Mellor), T., 
126 ; P., 1900, 215. 

EthylcycZohexane (Sabatier and 
Senderens), A., i, 459. 
synthesis of (Sabatier and 
Senderens), A., i, 203. 

7-Ethyl-j8-hexene. See Octyleiie. 

Ethylhydroxyethylamine, picrolonates 
of (Matters), A., i, 259. 

Ethylideneacetone, bromo-, and di- 
bi'omide (Pauly and y. Berg), A., 
i, 506. 

Ethylidenef7/-o-aminodibenzoic acid, 
methyl ester (Mehner), A., i, 471. 

Ethylideueaminophenylguanidine 
nitrate (Pellizzari and Roncag- 
lioli), a., i, 768. 

Ethylideneaniline, Eckstein’s, constitu- 
tion of, and its stereoisomcride, 
salts, and diacetyl derivative 
(Eibner), a., 1, 640. 
liydrogen and sodium sulphites, and 
fr/chloro- (Ribner), A., i, 376. 

Ethylidenebenzylamine (Hantzsgh and 
Schwab), A., i, 380. 

Ethylidenebisacetoaoetic acid, ethyl 
ester, phenylhydrazone of (Rare and 
Billmann), a., i, 164. 

Ethylidenebistetronic acid ( W dlff "and 
Schimpff), a., i, 284. 

Ethylidenedianiline hydrogen sulphite, 
hydrated, frEcliloro- (Eiber), A., 
i., 377. 

•i-Ethylidenelactic acid. See Lactic acid. 

Ethylidene-o-tolnidine and its isomeride, 
and their acetyl, benzoyl, and di- 
nitroso-derivatives and salts (Eibner, 
and Peltzer), A., i, 97. 
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2-Etliyl-4-i:etodiliydro(iiii2ia2iolme 1 

(Gottiielf), a,, i, 764. 

EtBiylinaloiiic acid (propancd [carboxylic j 
add^, etliyi ester, uetion of etliyl 
citraconate and fiiinaratc on 
(Mxohaet.), a. , i, 12S, 
cyano-, ethyl ester (Halt^ek and 
Blanc), A., i, 261. 

Ethylmenthane (Kuiisanofe), A., 
i, 554. 

1- Etliyl-a^ and S-Ethyl-jS-naphthimin- 
azole and their salts (Fischee, Fezer, 
and Ebindl), A., i, 413. 

Ethyloxalyl-o-ammoacetophenone I 

(Camps), A., i» 751, 

Ethylpentanetricarhoxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Melloe), T., 132. 
jtj-Ethylphenol, tri- and ^e^m-bromo-, 
and their t|/-c|iimol8 and acetyl deriva- 
tives (Zinckb), a. , i, 204. 
yj-Ethylphenyhacetylene and -chloro- 
acetylene (Kunckell and Koiitzky), 
A.,i, 75. 

a-Ethylpimelie acid, preparation of 
(Melloe), T., 131 ; 1900, 215. 

2- Ethyipiperidine and its salts, proper- 

ties of (LiPP), A., i, 162. 
d’ and Z-, physical constants of 
(Feese), a., i, 163. 

j8j3-Ethylpropylglntaric acid {octanedi- 
carboxylic acid) (CIuaresciii and 
- Peano), a., i, 631. 

4- Et1iyl-4"propyltriniethyleiiediearl)02i- 
imide, 3:5-ijf/cyano- (Guakeschi and 
Baldi), a., i, 345. 

5- Ethylpyrazolone-l-carboxylamide 
(Blaise), A., i, 363. 

Ethyl-J^-qninol and -quinone, ^rzbronio- 
(Zincke), a., i, 204. 
l-Etljyl-2-qninolone, nitro-deiivatives of 
(Deckeii), a., i, 654. 
S-Ethyl-S-stilbazole, 3'- and 4'-nitro-, 
and their salts (Bach), A., i, 610. 
yj-Ethylstyrene, aB'dichlovo- {Ivxi\"ckell 
and Kokitzky), A., i, 75. 
jS- Ethyls tLCcinic acid {bukmedkarhoxylic 
add), a-cvaiio-, ethyl ester (Jowett), 
T., 1347; P.. 1901, 199. 
Ethylthioncarhaniiic acid, methyl 
ester, and its conversion -to the thiol 
derivative (Wheelee and Dustin), 
A., i, 24. 

<z-EthyItricarhallylic acid, formation of 
(JOWETT), T., 1343 ; P., 1901, 199. 
synthesis of, and its triethyl ester, 
salts, anhydro-acid, and B-cyano- 
derivative (Jowett), T., 1346'^; 
1901, 199. ^ 

Ethyltricarhimide (ethyl isoci/anuratc), 
absorption spectra of (Hartley, 
Bobbie, and Baitder), T., 860 ; P., 
1901, 125. 


S'Ethylxanthine (BoEnniNaER & Sons), 

A., i, 770. 

It3:5-Ethylxylidine, 2-niti‘oso« (Fiscjieb. 

and CAMMERLiniEu), A., i, 418. 
Eucalypttxs oil (Schimmel & Co.), A., 
i, 395. 

containing 60 per cent, of geranyl 
acetate (Smith), A. , i, 282. 
Eugenoland wEngenol, colour reactions 
of (Chapman), A., ii, 76. 
Eugenoxyacetic acid (eugenolglycollic 
acid) and its salts, esters, and deriva- 
tives (Clausee), a., i, 388. 
Eugenoxyfumaric acid and its ethyl 
-ester (Buhemann and Weagg), T., 
1186 ; P., 1901, 187. 
2-^;i-Eugenoxymethyl-6-methyl- and -5- 
ethoxy-henziminazoles and their salts 
(Cohn), A., i, 353. 

Eugenyl potassium sulphate (Yerley), 
A, i, 143: 

l-Eugenyloxymethylhenzoxazole 
(Cohn), A., i, 752. 

Eupittone {liexamcthoxyaurin) and its 
derivatives (Liebeemann and 
Wiepeemann; Liebeemann), A,, 

i, 384. 

Eupittone black (hexajhydroxijatcrhi) and 
its hydrochloride (Liebep.maNiN and 
"WrEPEEMANN), A., i, 384. 

Europium (Bemaec/ay), A., ii, 511. 
Eutectic curves in systems of three .sub- 
I stances of which two are optical anti- 
i podes (Adriani), A., ii, 230. 

I Euxanthic acid and anhydride, and 
I their salts, esters, and - acetyl and 
I benzoyl derivatives (Geaebe), A., 

I i, 85. 

! Euxenite from Brcvig, new substances 
in (Hofmann and Pranbtl), A., 

ii, 387. 

Evernuric acid (Hesse), A., i, 595. 
Exalgin {methylacetanilide)^ colour re- 
action of, with potassium permangan- 
ate (Maas), A., ii, 210. 

Expansion, relation betw'een melting 
point and, of metals (LBmeeay), 
A., ii, 145. 

of aqueous sucrose solutions (Bomke, 
H.\rting, and Plato), A., i, 189. 
Explosion of mixtures of coinbustilde 
vapours or fumes and air (Kubi- 
euschky), a., ii, 232. 

Explosives, new (Alvisi), A., ii, 498. 
analysis of (Smith), A., ii, 699. 
containing nitroglycerol, estimation 
of foreign volatile components of 
(DtipEB), A., ii, 582. 

Extraction apparatus for solutions by 
means of litpiids of lower specific 
gravity (Keitfeld), A., ii, 152. 
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EseceSj use of pepsin solution for invest!- 1 
gating (Pfeiffeb and Lbmmeu- I 
MAXN), A., ii, 1S9. I 

detection of peptone in (Fbeitnjo), A., ' 
ii, 710. 

liiinian, estimation of carboliydrates in 
(Steasbubgeb), A., ii, 357. 
estimation of fat in (Oefele), A., 
ii, 78 ; (Luhrig), A., ii, 20S. 

Farmyard manure. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Fassaite from S^nia (Fingkii), A., 
ii, 172. 

Fat, composition of, in the organism 
(Henriqxjes and Hansen), A., 
ii, 405. 

formation and decomposition of, in the 
tissues (Hester), A., ii, 461. 
determination of the specific heats of 
(Vandevyyee-Grae), a., ii, 46. 
mean molecular weight of the fixed 
(insoluble) acids of (Toutelli and j 
Peugami), a., ii, 358. 
action of sodium ethoxide on (Bull), 
A.,ii, 137. 

absorption of (Pfluger), A., ii, 29, 
562 ; (Eunk), A., ii, *176 ; (Rosen- 
EEFici), A., ii, 403. 

artificially coloured, absorption of 
(Hofbaiter; Exner; Pfluger), 
A.,ii, 403. 

sugar formation from (Hartogh and 
Schumm), a., ii, 176. 
combination of, with proteid (Nerk- 
ing), a., i, 491. 

dyes for (Michaelis), A., i, 489. 
of human blood (Engeliiardt), A., 
ii, 665. 

of SiilUngla sehifera seeds (Tortelli 
and PuUggeri), A., ii, 34. 
hydrolysis and decomposition of, iu 
the soil (Rubneu), A., ii, 273. 
examination of (Reyoiiler), A., 
ii, 208. 

optical examination of (Marpmann), 
A., ii, 4-81. 

analysis of (HALPiiEN), A.,ii, 359. 
absolute iodine absorption number of 
(Tortelli and Euggeri), A., ii, 47. 
determination of the saponification 
number of (vSghmatolla), A., 
ii, 630. 

apparatus for estimating (Jeewitz; 
Wheeler and Hartwell), A., 
ii, 586. 

amonnt and estimation of, in blood 
(Boxninger), a., ii, 325. 
apparatus for the simultaneous estima- 
tion of water and, in butter (Poda), j 
A., ii, 482. * 


Fat, refraction and iodine number of, 
in butter (Holm, Krarup, and 
Petersen), A., ii, 291. 
estimation of, in finely powdered 
substances, particularly in cocoa, and 
cocoa mixtures (Welmans), A.,ii,47. 
estimation of, in cream (Eckles), A.-, 
ii, 137 ; (Dehlholm), A., ii, 359. 
estimation of, in fieces (Oefble), A., 
ii, 78 ; (Luhrig), A., ii, 20S. 
estimation of, in fodders (Jahx), A., 
ii, 431. 

estimation of, in milk by means of 
anhydrous sodium sulphate (Le 
Comte), A., ii, 359. 
estimation of glycerol in (Bull), A., 
ii, 138. 

elimination and estimation of water in 
(Davis), A,, ii, 629. 

Fats. See also : — 

Butter. 

Lard. 

Margaiine. 

Milk. 

Fatty compounds, configuration of 
(Pethenko-Krftschenko), a,, i, 1. 
combination of, with glycnronic acid 
(Neubauer), a., ii, 614. 

Fatty series, direct nitration in the 
TBouveault and Waiil), A., i, 4, 5 ; 
(Wahl), A., i, 310, 445. 

Feeding, forced, metabolism in (Whufe 
and Spriggs), A,, ii, 28, 253. 

Felspar from Christiania district (Brog- 
I GEii), A., ii, 169. 

from Point Sal, California (Fair- 
j banks), a., ii, 168. 

I Felspars, glaiicescencc of (Viola), A., 
ii, 320. 

Fenchene and Fenchyl iodide (Konua- 
KOFF and Lutsciiinin), A., i, 282. 

Fenchenes, isomeric, and tlieir reactions 
(Wallach and Neumann), A., i, 332. 

Fenchocamphorones, isomeric, and their 
reactions (Wallach and Neumann), 
A., i, 333. 

Fencholenic acids, isomeric, and their 
amides (Wallace and v. West- 
phalen), a., i, 332. 

Fenchone, biological oxidation of (Bi- 
mini), A., i, 393. 
bromo- (Balbiano), A., i, 89. 

Fenchone series, compounds of the 
(Wallaoh), a,, i, 331. 

Fennel oil, French bitter (Schimmel & 
Co.), A., i, 394. 

Fermentation, physics of (Prior and 
Schulze), A.,' ii, 262. 
influence of carbon dioxide on (Ort- 
loff), a., ii, 262. 

j of pentoses (So hone and Tollens), 

i A., i, 367. 
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Fermentation of sugars by BaHUus coli 
communis and allied organisms 
(Habdex), T., 610 ; R, 1901, 57 ; 
A., ii, 410, 567. 

witli yeasts and sugars (Lindner), A., 
ii, 182, 263. 

produced by yeasts, influence of oxygen 
on (IwANOWSEii and Obuastzoff), 
A., ii, 568. 

alcoholic, without yeast cells (Buch- 
ner and Rapp), A., ii, 465. 
selection of carbohydrates by differ- 
ent yeasts during (Kkecht), A., 
ii, 568, 

auto-, of yeast (Kutbcher), A., 
ii, 466. 

of pressed yeast (Harden and Row- 
land), T., 1227 ; P., 1801, 1S9. 
lactic acid, and its practical use 
(Epstein), A., ii, 119 ; (Chodat 
and Hopman-Bang), A., ii, 264. 

Ferments. See Enzymes and Yeast. 

Ferric acid, soluble alkali salts of 
(Haber and Pick), A., ii, 103 ; (Pick), 
A., ii, 554. 

Ferric compounds. See under Iron. 

Ferricyanic acid, compounds of, with 
alcohols, aldehydes, esters, ethers and 
ketones (v. Baeyer and Yilliger), 
A., i, 659. 

Ferrisalicylic acid as an indicator 
(Gebock), a., ii, 190. 
sodium salt (Wolff), A., ii, 346. 

Ferrochrome, estimation of carbon in 
(Blair), A., ii, 74. 
estimation of manganese in (T.), A., 
ii, 283. 

Ferrocyanic acid, compounds of, with 
alcohols, aldehydes, esters, ethers, 
ethylene oxide and ketones (v. Baeyer 
aud Yilliger), A., i, 659. 

Ferro-manganese, estimation of mangan- 
ese in (Horris), a., ii, 579. 

Feiro-silieons, constituents of (Lebeau ; 
Jouye), a., ii, 317. 
analysis of (iBBOTsoNand Brearley), 
A., ii, 199. 

estimaipion of calcium in (Gray), A., 
ii, 578. 

Ferrous compounds. See under Iron. 

‘®Ferrum oxydatumsaccharatum,’' esti- 
mation of iron in (Gohlich), A., 
ii, 132. 

Fertilisers, automatic fdter-washer for 
use in the analysis of (Pickel), A., 
ii, 685. 

estimation of the availability of organic 
nitrogen in (Street), A., 
h, 531. 

See also Agricultural Chemistiy. 

Fevers, composition of the blood in (v. 
Stejskal), a., ii, 404. 


Fibrin, action of trypsin on (Yebnon), 
A., i, 576. 

Fibrinolysis (Camus), A., ii, 256. 

Fibroin from silk, hydrolysis of (Fischer 
aud Skita), a., i, 783. 

Ficoceroic acid and Ficoceiylic alcohol 
(Greshoff and Sack), A., i, 446. 

Filicitannic acid and its salts and brorao- 
and benzoyl derivatives (Reich), A., 
l212. 

Filter -washer, automatic (Pickel), A., ■ 
ii, 685. 

Fish, smallest amount of oxygen in water 
necessary to (Kunig and HOnne- 
meier), a., ii, 457. 
minimum quantity of oxygen required 
by, and poisonous quantities of 
carbon dioxide (Khpzib), A., ii, 665. 
toxic action of electrolytes on (Kah- 
lenberg and Mehl), A., ii, 327. 
selachian, gastric digestion in (Wein- 
land), a., ii, 252, 458. 

Fish meal. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Fish-sperm, histon from (Ehrstrom), 
A., ii, 401. 

Flavinduline chloride, 11-chloro-, and 
its interaction with bases (Kehbmann 
and Hiby), A., i, 418. 

Flavindulines, amino- and nitro- (Kehr- 
MANN and Eichler), A., i, 421. 

Flesh, nutritive value of (Frentzel and 
Schreher), A., ii, 609. 

Flour testing (Zega), A., ii, 683. 

Fluoreue, potassium derivative of (Weiss- 
GERBER), A., i, 521. 
derivatives (Diels), A., i, 521. 

Fluoreue alcohol, 2-aiiiino-, and its salts 
(Diels), A., i, 523. 

Fluoreuoue, 2-nitro-, and 2-aniino- and 
its salts (Diels), A., i, 522. 

Fluorescein and its substituted deriv- 
atives, sensitiveness of, to light 
(Gros), a., ii, 433. 

and its methyl and ethyl esters, and 
the acetyl derivative of the ethyl 
ester (Feiterstein and Dutoit), A., 
i, 723. 

disulphide (Blanksma), A., i, 461. 

Fluorescence, apparatus for the observ- 
ation of (Tsvett), a., ii, 298. 

Fluorindine (Kehrmann and Guggen- 
heim), A., i, 421. 

Fluorine :™ 

Hydrofluoric acid {hydrogen Jluoride), 
addition of, to salts of ethylsulphuric 
acid and some sulplionieacids(WEiN- 
LAND and Kappeller), A., i, 309. 
Fluorides of heavy metals in solution, 
behaviour of (Jaeger), A. , ii, 386. 
Hydrofluosilicic acid, action of, on 
potassium ferricyanide (Matit- 
sohek), a., i, 454. 
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EMorme:— 

Hydrofliiosilicic acid, action of. on 
potassium ferrocyanide (Matit- 
schek), a., i, 262. 

FlTiorine, detection and estimation of: — 
detection of, in basic slags, bone meal, 
superphosphates and animal charcoal 
(y. Lobexz), a., ii, 193, 
estimation of (Habkeu)) A., ii, 320. 
estimation of, in zinc blendes (Bullx- 
heimer), a., ii, 191, 

2-Eliiorylhydrazine and its salts (Diels), 
A., i, 522. 

Fodder, decomposition of, by micro- 
organisms (Konici, Spieckermanx, 
and Bremer), A., ii, 676. 
analysis of (Browne and Betstle), 
A., ii, 481. 

estimation of fat in (Jahn), A., 
ii, 431. 

estimation of proteicls m(ScHJERXiXG), 
A., ii, 79. 

Fodder fats, estimation of the acidity of 
(Loges and MIthle), A., ii, 702. 

Foetus, human, mineral composition of 
the (HiTGOL^XExa), A., ii, 405. 

Food, digestion of, by man (Atwater 
and Bexediot), A., ii, 253. 
influence of, on muscular work 
• (Heixemanx), a., ii, 254. 
detection of arsenic in (Thomson and 
Shextox), a., ii, 345. 
test for boric acid in, with turmeric 
paper (Jexkixs and Ogdex), A., 
ii,. 340. 

detection and estimation of salicylic 
acid in (Pellet), A., ii, 701. 
estimation of boric, acid in (Litiirig), 
A., ii, 280. 

Formaldehyde, solid, preparation and 
melting point of (Harries), A., 
i, 254. ■ 

as a product of the incomplete com- 
bustion of carbon compounds (Mitl- 
LiKEX, Brown, and French), A., 
i, 188. 

condensation of, with amines (OoLib 
SCHMIDT), A., i, 652. 
action of a solution of, on calcium 
carbide (Vaxixo), A., i, 125. 
action of, on ^j-formylplienetidiiie 
(Goldschmidt), A., i, 322. 
ac[Tieous, behaviour of, towards gun- 
cotton (Vaxixo), A., i, 372. 
action of, on hydroxy-aeids and sugars 
(Alberda %lax Ekexstein), A., 
i, 120. ^ 

condensation of, with indigo*wliite 
(Badisohe Axilix- and Soda- 
Fabrik), a., i, 715. 
action of, on menthol (Wedekind), 
A., I, 393. 


Formaldehyde, action of, on methyl 
anthranilate (Mehxer), A., i, 470 ; 
(Erdmann), A., i, 536, 591. 
condensation of, with propaldehyde 
(Koch and Zerxer), A., i, 633. 
use of, for the synthesis of aromatic 
alcohols (Stoeemer and Behx), A. , 

i, 726. 

action of, on germination ( Wind isch), 
A., ii, 466. 

influence of, on metabolism in chil- 
dren (Tuxxicliefe and Bosex- 
HEIM), A., ii, 517. 

detection of, in milk (Kiegler), A., 

ii, 206 ; (Ltjebert), A., ii, 703. 
estimation of (Craig ; PEi^KA ; Blaxk 

and Fixkexbeixer), A., ii, 703. 
estimation of, gasometrically (Kie- 
gler), a., ii, 360. 

estimation of, in milk (Liveeseege), 
A., ii, 483. 

Metaformaldehyde. See Trioxy- 
inethylene. 

Paraformaldehyde, action of acid 
chlorides on (Henry), A., i, 581. 
Formaldehydephenylhydrazoue, cyano-, 
and its nitroso-compound (Bertini), 
A., i, 776. 

a-nitro-, and its isomeride (Bam- 
berger and Schmidt), A., i, 565. 
uitro-, isomeric, and methyl ethers 
from them, and pheiiylmethyl- 
liydrazidine (Bamberger and 
Schmidt), A,, i, 291. 
Formalinsulphuric acid as a test for 
alkaloids (Wirthle), A., ii, 363 ; 
(Elias), A., ii, 630. 

Formazyl methyl ketone (Bamberger 
and DE Grityter), A., i, 778. 

Formic acid, chemical enei’gy of (Gaeb- 
xehve), a., ii, 379. 
action of J>acUi'U!? mli communis on 
(Pares and Jollyman), T., 387 ; 
P., 1901, 29 ; (Hardex), T., 624 ; 
P., 1901, 5S. 

bacterial decomposition of (Pares and 
Jollyman), T., 386; P., 1901, 29. 
bacterial oxidation of, by nitrates 
(Pares and Jollyman), T., 469 ; 
P., 1901, 39. 

Formic acid, amyl ester, action of, on 
ethyl crotonate (Laf^vorth), T., 

1282. 

action of, on ethyl sodiocyanoacetate 
(DE Bollemoxt), a., i, 116. 
Orthoformic acid, ethyl or methyl 
ester, action of, on alkyl cyano - 
acetates (de Bollemoxt), A., 
i, 116, 117. 

Formylacetic acid, 'esters, reactions of 
sodium derivatives of (AVislicexus 
and Bixdemaxx), A., i, 361. 
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Formyl-o-amiEoacetoplieEOiie (Camps), 
A., i, 751. 

(j-Formyiaiiiittolbeiizoic acid, metliyl ami 
etliyi esters (Meiinek), A., i, 645. 
ctliyl ester. Sec also BeiiKoylformic 
acid, o-amino-, ethyl estei*. 

Formyi-o-aminoplieiiylpropiolic acid and 
its ethyl ester (Camps), A. , i, 751, 

Fomylglutaconic acid, iiietliyl and ethyl 
esters and their isonierides (Wisli- 
CENUS and Bimdemann), A., i, 361. 

Formylhexamethoxydimetliyl-leticanil- 
ine (Likbeemann and WiEBEJiMANN), 
A., i, 384. 

j^-Formylphenetidine, action of form- 
aldehyde on (GoLBsc'iiMim'), A., 
i, 322. 

Fomylpropionic acid, etliyl ester, iso- 
meric y?-nitrobonzoates of (WisLicENFs 
and WoLEE), A., i, 500. 

Formyl- o-tolylgly cine (Vuhlanber and 
Mfmme), a., i, 463. 

Foxstexite from Latinm (Zambonint), 
A., ii, B96, 

Fractional distillation, experiments on 
(Younb), A., ii, 86. 
in a vacuum with Hempel’s dephleg- 
mator (Hirsomel), A., ii, 87. 

Frangula, glucosides in (Aweeb), A., 
i, 39. 

Freezing point of solutions which are 
not very <lilute, determination ot* the 
lowering of the (Smits), A., ii, 304, 
436. 

of aqueous solutions of iion-eleetro- 
lytes (Loomis), A., ii, 492. 

Freezing point curves of alloys of 
copper and gold and copper and 
silver (Robe rts-Altstem and Rose), 
A., ii, 25. 

of iscnnorplious com pounds (BriirMi 
and Goiixi), A., ii, 150. 

Freezing point depressions in aqueous 
solutions of electrolytes (Mac- 
Guegoe), a., ii, 223. 
diagram of, for electrolytes (IMac- 
Gregoe)”, a., ii, 8. 

in solutions (iontaining hydrochloric 
and sulphuric acids (Baekes), A., 
ii, 304. 

Freezing point. See also Cryoscopy, 

Friedel and Crafts^ reaction (Boesekem), 
A., i, 474. 

d-Frnctose. See Lie.vulose. 

Fruit juices, composition of, used in 
preparing confectionery, syrups, &c. 
(Trbohom and Maetix-Clafde), 
A., ii, 363. 

analyses of (Spaeth), A., ii, 294. 

Fruits, presence of methyl alcohol in the 
fermented juice of (Wolfe), A., 
i, 110. 


Fruits, quantity of pentosans in (W itt- 
MANx), A,, ii, 414. 

Fuel, chemical and calorimetric analysis 
of (Langbein), a., ii, 128. 
determination of the calorific power of 
(Rebuefat), a., ii, 373. 

Berthier’s method for determining tile 
calorific value of (Antony and di 
Nola), a., ii, 6. 

See also Coal. 

“Fugacity” (Lewis), A., ii, 10, 639. 

Fulminic acid, salts, preparation of 
(Angelico), A., i, 516. 
mercury salt, synthetical application 
of (Scholl and Bertsch), A., 
i, 465. 

action of, on dimethylaniline (Scholl 
and Bertsch), A., i, 523. 

Fumaric acid {etJiylenediearhoxi/lie acid), 
synthesis of, from glyoxylic and 
malonic acids (Doebnee), A., i, 18S. 
production of, from maleic acid 
(Schmidt), A., i, 63. 
action of ethyl mcthylmalonate ami 
cthylmalonate on (Michael), A., 
i, 123. 

Fumaric acid, chioro-, ethyl ester, 
action of, on earvacrol and on 
thymol (Kuhemann), T., 919 ; 
P., 1901, 155. 

action of, on the sodium deriva- 
tives of eugenol and nz-xylenol 
(Ruhemann and AY r ago), T., 
1186; 1901, 187. 

Fungi, physiological action of three 
poisonous (Carter), A., ii, 409. 

Funnels, new’ dropping and seporating 
(Raikow), a., ii, 91. 

Furfuraldehyde, condensation of, with 
succinic acid (Fighter and SciiEU-- 
eemann), a., i, 479. 
nitrotolylhydrazone (Pope and Hied), 
T., li43 ; P., 1901, 186. 

Furfuran, ddjromo- and c^dodo- (Phelps 
and Hale), A,, i, 555. 
nitro- (Maeqels), A., i, 222. 

Furfuran-2:4-dicarlboxylic acid and its 
methyl ester and salts (Felst), A., 
i, 557. 

2-Furfaryl7i'eamylcarhinol and its 
acetate (Geignaeb), A., i, 680. 

a-Furfurylcarhinyl-iS-furfiirylidene- 
propionic acid ( Fichi'er and Scheuer- 
mank), a., i, 480. 

Furfurylideneaminophenylguanidine 
niti'ate, picrate, and platinicliloiide 
(Pellizzari and Rickards), A., 
i, 769. 

Furfurylideneharhituric acid (CoNRiiB 
and Reinbach), A., i, 411. 

Furfurylidenefluorylliydraziixe (Diels), 
A., i, 622. 
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FnrfurylMeiiesiicciEic acid and its salts 
(Fichteu and Scheueiiaian^t), A., 
i, 479. 

Furnace, electric. See under Electro- 
cliemistry. 

small laboratory (Biiuxo), A., 
ii, 152. 

Furnaces, plnaioineiia of combustion in 
(BOTJDOITAJIT)), A., ii, 651. 

Fusel oil, separation of the amyl alcoliols 
in (Maukwalt) ; Markwalb and 
McKenzie), A., i, 24S. 

Q, 

G-adolinium, spectrum of (Demarcay), 
A., ii, 102. 

Galactase, distribution of, in different 
milks (Babcock, Russell, and 
Vivian), A., ii, 406. 
properties of (IIaboock, Russell, and 
A'ivian), a., i, 437. 

dalaetosamine (Schulz and Ditthoen), 
a., i, 507. 

Galactose from cerebrin (Schulz and 
Ditthohn), A., i, 554. 
from xanthorbamuiii (Votocek and 
Fric), a., i, 161. 

derivatives of (Koenigs and Knoek), ! 
A., i, 369 ; (Colley), A., i, 671. ; 

if-Galactose, action of Bcicilh(,s eoli j 
covvmmm on (Harden), T., 624 ; P., i 
1901, 58. 1 

Galangin, methyl and diacetyi deriva- ; 
tives of, and the dibromide of tlie ■ 
diacetyi compound (Testoni), A., 
i, 92. 

Galena, estimation of lead in (Willenz), . 
A., ii, 196. 

Gallainide, and awno- aiid fZ^bromo- and 
tbeir acetyl derivatives (Gnehm and 
Gansser), a., i, 326, 

Gallaxnino-plienyl ethers, and -p-phenet- 
ole and its Z?n'bromo- and triacetyl 
derivatives (Gnehm and Gansser), 
A., i, 326. 

Gallein, constitution of, and its methyl 
ester, salts, methyl and ethyl ethers, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives, and 
triphenylcarbamate (Ornborfp and 
Brewer), A., i, 724. 

Gallic acid, detection and estimation of, 
in tanning materials (Spica), A., 
ii, 708. 

cliloro-, methyl and ethyl esters 
(Mazzara and GuarKieri), A., 
i, 722. 

fZmhloro-, ethyl ester (Mazzara and 
Guarnieri), A., i, 594. 

Gallin tetra-acetate and pentamethyi 
ether (Orndoree and Brewer), A., 
i, 724. 


a-Gallouaphthylamine (GxNEHM and 
Gansser), A., i, 327. 

Gallotauuin, constitution of (Pottetin), 
A., i, 335. 

Ganglion, upper cervical, effect of 
temperature on the activity of the 
(Eve), a., ii, 178. 

Garnet from the Fichtelgebirge (Dull), 
a., ii, 113. 

from the Tatra Mountains (Goraz- 
DowsKi), A., ii, 170. 

Gas, measurement of the evolution of a 
I (Job), a., ii, 83. 

electrolytic, catalysis of, liy colloidal 
platinum (Ernst), A., ii, 495. 
illuminating, estimation of hydrogen 
I sulphide in (Tutwiller), A., 

I ii, 421. 

i Gas analysis apparatus (Samoiloff and 
i Judin), A., ii, 621. 

I Gas pressure, law of, between 1'5 and 
0*01 mm. of mercury (Rayleigh), 

I A., ii, 542. 

1 Gas purifying material, spent, estima” 
tioii of rrussiaii blue in (Nauss), A., 
ii, 43. 

Gases under the intiuence of cathode 
rays, electrical conductivity of 
(McLennan), A., h, 490. 
conductivity produced in, by the 
motion of negatively charged ions 
(Townsend), A., ii, 221; (Towns- 
end and Kirkby), A., ii, 434. 
dielectric constant of some, and its 
dependence on temperature (Bade- 
ker), a., ii, 220. 

lii^nefaction of a mi.Ytiire of two 
(Duhem), a. , ii, 227. 
liq^uefied, under atmospheric pressure, 
apparatus to determine magnetic 
rotation in (Siertsema), A., 
ii, 5. 

solubility of, in organic solvents 
(Just), A., ii, 439. 

solubility of, in water (IViNiCLEii), 
A., ii, 446. 

distinction between chemical and 
physical snpersatnration of liquids 
by (Berthelot), A, , ii, 8. 
viscosity of, as affected by temperature 
(Rayleigh), A., ii, 9. 
combustion of (Tanatar), A., ii, 13, 
228. 

atmospheric, spectroscopic notes con- 
cerning the (Rayleigh), A., 
ii, 141. 

spectrum of the more volatile, wliich 
am not condensed at the temper- 
ature of liquid hydrogen (Live- 
ING and Dewar), A., ii, 213. 
combustible, of the atmosphere (Gau- 
' tier), a., ii, 14, 92, 171, 232. 
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Gases produced by Bacteria, apparatus 
for tlie coliec'tioii and examination 
of (Fakes and Jollymak)» 322 ; 
P., 1900, 189.^ 

combustible, estimation of pliospboriis 
and acetylene in (Eitkek and 
Keppelee), a., ii, 689. 
explosive, in flanmiability of tMn 
layers of (Emich), A., ii, 150. 
monatomic, a property of (BEETHELrrr), 
A., ii, 639. 

rarefied (Colson), A., ii, 160. 
from igneous rocks by the action of 
heat (Gaetiee), A., ii, 171. 
practical methods for the rapid spectro- 
scopic analysis of (Beethelot), A., 
ii, 684. 

analysis of, by means of the electric 
spark (Beethelot), A., ii, 685. 
estimation of cyanogen in (Naxjss), 
A., ii, 43. 

Gaseous compounds, molecular specific 
heats of dissociable (Ponsot), A., 
ii, 84. 

specific heat of, in chemical equili- 
brium (Ponsot), a. , ii, 302. 
dissociation of, and Gay-Lussac’s law 
(Ponsot), a., ii, 542. 
liquefaction of (Catjbet), A., ii, 147,148. 

Gastric juice, influence of certain 
materials on the quantity and 
quality of (Hebeen), A.,ii, 323. 
digestive power of (Fbouin), A., 
ii, 661. 

acidity of (Beethelot), A., ii, 610. 
estimation of hydrochloric acid in 
(Mehniee), a,, ii, 342. 
estimation of rennet-ferment in' (Meu- 
niee), a., ii, 115, 

Sec also Digestion and Stomach. 

Gastric secretion, substances which 
stimulate (Herzen), A., ii, 323 ; 
(Badzikowski ; Maek-Schnoee),A., 
ii, '401’; (Feouin and Moliniee), A., 

ii, 402. 

Gay-Lussac’s law and the dissociation of 
gaseous compounds (Ponsot), A., 
ii, 542. 

Geese, respiratory quotient in (Bleib- 
teeu), a., ii, 457. 

Geissler potash apparatus, improvement 
on the (Wetzel), A., ii, 74. 

Gelatin, hydrolysis of (Flschee), A., 
i, 745. 

new test for (Henzol3>), A,, ii, 52. 

Gelatin membrane as filters, error’s in 
the use of (Reib), A., ii, 675. 

Geutiauose and sucrose, presence of, in 
gentian root (Boukquelot and 
HIibissey), a., ii, 34. 
constitution, of (Boebqhelot and 
HtossiY), A., i, 258, 


GentioMose ( Bourque loi’ and 
set), a., i, 25S. 

Geolyte a mineral ogical constituent-of 
keuper marl (Wuleing), A., i, 113. 

eyeZoGeranio acid and cycZoGerauiolene 
and their isohiorides (Tiemann and 
Schmidt), A., i, 157. 

a-cyeZoGeranic acid, constitution of 
(Tibmahn and Tiqges), A., i, 158. 

P-cycMemnic acid and its oxidation 
products (Tiemann and Schmidt), 
A., i, 159.^ 

Geranium, formation of terpene deriv- 
atives in the (Chaeabot), A., 

i, 3S. 

oil of, from Cannes (Jeancaed and 
Satie), A., i, 396. 

Geranyl acetate in eucalyptus oil 
(Smith), A., i, 282. 

Germination. See Agricultural Chemis- 
try. 

Gibbsite from IClein-Tresny, Moravia 
(Kovae), a., ii, 606. 

Gismondite {zeagojiitc), a new alteration 
product of nephelite (Thugutt), A., 
ii, 112. 

Gland, submaxillary, metabolism of the 
(Baeceoet), a., ii, 28, 689. 
suprarenal. See Suprarenal. 
thymu.s, proteids of the (Pekel- 
HAiiiNG and Huiskamp), A., i, 175; 

, (Huiskamp), a., ii, 461. 
thyroid, physiological action of sub- 
stances from the (v. Cyon and 
Oswald), A., ii, 180. 

Glands, physiology of (Ashee and 
Cutteb), a., ii, 176. 

.Glass, illumination of different kinds 
of (Spring), A., ii, 297. 
gradual change in, and its influenco 
on thermometry (Makchis), A., 

ii, 491. 

slow action of hydrogen l:)romide on 
(Beethelot), A., ii, 19. 
redneing action of (Colson), A., 
ii, 160. 

Glaucescence of felspars (Yiola), A,, 
ii, 320. 

Glaucine and its salts (Schmidt), A., 
i, 742; (Fischer), A., i, 743. 

Glmichm luteum, alkaloids of (Schmidt), 
A., i, 742; (Fischee), A., i, 743. 

Glaucophane-schists (Washington), 

. A., ii, 172. 

Globulin as alkali-proteid, and its 
formation from albumin (Starke), 
A., i, 242. 

Globulins of aleurone-grains of seed 
(Tsghirch and Kritzlbe), A., ii, 33. 

Glucamine, and its oxalate and oxamide 
(Maqhenne and Koux), A., i, 372. 

Glucas© (Issaew), A», ii, 262, 
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i^G-iucoaic acid, behaviour of, in the j 
organism (Matee), A., ii, 261. ' 

Gluco-proteid of bone (Hawk and Gies), 
A., i, 298 ; ii, 520. 

G-lucoproteins as a culture media for 
micro-organisms (Lepieeee), A. , 
i, 622. 

G-lucosamine from crystallised egg- 
albumin (Lakgstei^-), a., i, 108. 
action of phenylcarbiniide on (Steu- 
del), a., i, 674. 

Glucose, commercial, estimation of 
dextrose and dextrin in (Lii^DBT), 
A., ii, 134 ; (Meuxiee), A., ii, 2S6. 
d-Giucose. See Dextrose. 

Glucoside, G23H24O10, from the action of 
aqueous potassiu m hydroxide and 
methyl iodide on apiin (Yongee- 
ichten), a., i, 40. 

in beech seedlings (Tailletje), A., 
ii, 466. 

from the flowers of DelpMuiuni Con- 
solicla (Pekein and Wilkinson), 
P., 1900, 182; (Peekin), R, 1901, 
88 . 

in Frangula, Sagrada, Rhubarb and 
Radix Rhapontici (Aweng), A., 
i, 39. 

Glucosides, synthesis of (Fischer and 
Armstrong), A., i, 671. 
preparation of synthetical (Ryan and 
Mills), T., 704 ; R, 1901, 90. 
heat of combustion of (Fischer and 
y. Loeben), A., ii, 225. 
behaviour of acid aqueous solutions of, 
towards different solvents, and 
resisting power of, to putrefaction 
(Peoelss), a., ii, 706. 

Glucosides. See also : — 

Apiin. 

Carvacrylglucoside. 

Cereic acid. 

Coriamyrtiii. 

m-Oresylglucoside. 

Digitonin. 

Digitoxin. 

Erysimin. 

Filicitannic acid. 

Helicin. 

Hesperidin. 

Hydroffisculetin. 

Indican. 

Jalapin. 

Liotusin. 

a-Naphthylgalactoside, 

Ononin, 

Onospin. 

Osyiitrin. 

Phloridzin. 

Quercitiin. 

Rhamnaziii. 

Rhamnetiii. 


Glucosides. See : — 

Rhododendrin. 

Robiuin. 

Rutin. 

Saponins, 

Solaniiie. 

Tetracetyl-^-naplithylglueoside. 
Tetracetyl -iS-p henyiglucoside. 

Tutin. 

Yiolarpiereitrin. 

Xanthorhamulii. 

Glutaconic acid {propule/icdi carloxyUc 
ftcid), ethyl ester, and its deriva- 
tives, formation of aromatic com- 
pounds from (Lawrence and 
Peekin), P., 1901, 47. 
bimolecular (Guthzeit and ^Yeiss), 
A., i, 314. 

Glutamic acid,«f-diethyl ester (Fischer), 
A., i, 193. 

Giutaric acid {ji-pprotnrtark acid ; prop- 
amdicarhuxiflio cicid), r-ay-dihvomo- 
(Thiele), A., i, 182. 
a-chloro-, and its diethyl ester and 
salts (Jooiiem), A., i, 129. 

Giutaric diazoimide and dihydrazide 
and their derivatives (Curtius and 
Clemm), a., i, 68. 

Gluten, variation in the amounts of, in 
wheat (Yignon and Cotjtourier), 
A., ii, 335. 

Glyceraldehyde, preparation of, and its 
phenylhydrazones, ;^-bromophenyl- 
osazone, and chlorohydrin and its 
y>-bromoplienylhydrazone (Wohl and 
Neubeeg), a., i, 12. 

Glyceraldoxime (Wohl and Neubeeg), 
A., i, 13. 

Glyceric acid, amide, anilide, and 0- and 
I?- toluidides, preparation and rotation 
of, and preparation of the inactive 
comjjounds (Feaneland, Whar- 
ton, and Aston), T., 266 ; P., 
1901, 6. 

esters, hydrolysis of (Han riot), A,, 
ii, 175, 324. 

Glycerides, mixed, in natural fats 
(Holde and Stance}, A., i, 577. 
Glyceroarsenic acid, calcium salt (Pa- 
gel), A., i, 498. 

Glycerol {glyceTm)^ influence of, as 
solvent, on the rotation of ethyl 
tartrate (Patterson), T., 178 ; R, 

1900, 177. 

veratrine-like action of (Lyle), A., 
ii, 181. 

diaryl ethers, action of phosphorus 
chlorides on (Boyb), T., 1221 ; P., 

1901, 188. 

esterification of (Bottingee), A. 

i, 661. 

salicylate (Tauber), A., i, 538. 
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01ycerol (glycerm), examination of 
(Feerier), a., ii, 203. 
estimation of (Lewicowitsoh), A., 
ii, 2S5. 

estimation of, in fat (Bull), A., 
ii, 138. 

Glycine {gli/wcine; ammoctcetic acid), 
reactions of (Jolles), A., i, 30, 191. 
etAyl ester, its reactions and piorate 
(Fischee), a., i, 192. 

Glycine anhydride (Balbiako), A., 
i, 454. 

Glycogen in animal organs (MeillIsre 
and LcepeiOj A., ii, 320. 
occurrence and disappearance of, in 
yeast cells (Meisskee), A., ii, 263. 
in xjarasitic -worms (Weinlae'd), A., 
ii, 258. 

formation of, after feeding on galactose 
(Weun^land), a,, ii, 29. 
formation of, after proteid feeding 
(Blumenthal and Wohlgemuth), 

a., ii, 610. 

composition and properties of (Neilk- 
ing), a., ii, 462. 

molecular weight of (Jackson), A., 
i, 371. 

as a stimulant of gastric secretion 
(Mark-Schnoef), a., ii, 402. 
of yeast, alcohol and carbon dioxide 
produced by the aiitofermentation 
of (Harden and RowiuInd), T., 
1228 ; P., 1901, 189. 
estimation of (Lebbin), A, , ii, 45 ; 

(Bujaed), a., ii, 700. 
estimation of, by the Pfliiger-Nerking 
method (Salkowski ; Pfluger), 
A., ii, 135. 

Glycol. See Ethylene glycol. 

Glycol, CgHigO^, from ethyl succinate 
and magnesium ethiodido(VALEUR), 
A„ i, 317. 

CgHi(jOs,* from the oxidation of di- 
hydromyi’cene (Semmlee), A,, i, 732. 
C3oH2^^02, from the reduction of dios- 
phenol (Kondakoff and Bacht- 
sghEeff), a., i, 335. 

C30H22O2, and its diacetyl derivative, 
from isovaleraldehyde (Ledereu; 
Kosingee), a., i, 669. 

C;iiHi 504 N, irom o-nitoobenualdehyde 
and isobutaldehyde (Herzog and 
Kruh), a., i, 213. 

and G33H20O3, and their 
diacetyl derivatives, from o-methoxy- 
and o-ethoxy-benzaldehyde and 
isobutaldehyde (Herzog and 
Keuh), a., i, 213. 

from isobutaldehyde and isovaleralde- 
hyde, action of sulphuric acid on 
(LdwT and Winterstein), A., 
h 


Glycolaldehyde and its clij)bciiylosazoue 
and p-nitrophenylosazone (Woiil and 
Neubehg), a., ii, 13. 

Glycollamide, acetyl and bromoaniide 
derivatives (Hantzsoh and Yoege- 
len), a., i, 676. 

Glyeollic acid, estimation of, in presence 
of glycine (Balriano), A. , i, 454. 

Glycolliminohydrin, formula and con- 
ductivity of (Hantzsch and Voege- 
len), a., i, 676. 

Glycurone. See Glycuronolactone. 

Glycurone-amylmercaptal, -diphenyl- 
hydrazone, and -thiosemicarbazone 
(Neuberg), a., i, 66.^ 

Glycuronic acid, combination of, with 
fatty compounds (Neubauer), A., 
ii, 614. ^ 

its alkaloidal salts, and detection of, 
in, and separation of, from, sugars 
(Neuberg), A., i, 66. 

Glycuronolactone {gl ijcurone), its oxime, 
semicarbazone and phenylhydr- 

azones (Giemsa), A., i, 11 ; (Neit- 
berg), a., i, 66. 

separation of, from sugars (Neuberg), 
A., i, 66. 

Glycylglycine and its salts, esters, and 
pbenylcarbimide and its ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Foitrneau), A., 

i, 675. 

Glyoxal, condensation of, with benzalde- 
hyde and ammonia (Wewiurski), A., 
i, 353. 

Glyoxalines, substituted (Kunckell), 
A., i, 293; (Kunckell and Donath), 
A., i, 567. 

Glyoxylic acid and its salts (Doebnek 
and Glass), A., i, 629. 
cliemistry of (HorkiNvS and Cole), 
A., i, 310. 

compounds of, with guanidine and 
aminoguanidine (Doebner and 
Gartner ), A., i, 261, 630. 

Glyoxylthiocarbamide (Doebner and 
Glass), A., i, 630. 

Gneiss, carbonaceous, in the Black 
Forest (Rosenbusch), k., ii, 113. 

Gold from Western Australia (Simpson), 
a,, ii, 454, 

recovery of, from cupriferous materials 
(Godshall), a., ii, 42. 
melting point of (Holbobn and Day), 
A., ii, 85. 

diffusion of, in solid lead at the 
ordinary temperature (Roberts- 
Austen), a., ii, 9. 

colloidal, catalytic action of (Bredig 
and Beindees), A. , ii, 442. 
action of ammonia on, at high temper- 
atures (Beilby and Henderson), 
T,, 1253 ; 1901, 190. 
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Gold, Egyptias, composition of ancient 
(Bekthelot), a., ii, 25, 

Gold alloys from Egyptian tombs 
(Beethelot), a., ii, 514. 
with copper, certain properties of 
(Eobeets-Aesteit and Eose), A., 
ii, 25. 

Gold sodium chloride, assay of ( John- 
son & Sons), A,, ii, 350. 
silver tellnrides from Colorado (Pa- 
lacee), a., ii, 109. 
from Coolgardie, Western Australia 
(Keitsch), a., ii, 393 ; (Caenot), 
A., ii, 515. 

from Cripple Creek and Coolgardie 
(Rickaei)), a., ii, 663. 

See also Calaverite, Coolgardite, 
Petzite, and Sylvanite, 

Gold, estimation of : — 
sources of loss in the estimation of, 
in copper bars, and a method for its 
avoidance (van Liew), A., ii, 41. 
estimation of, in pyrites (Bijdbeus; 
Loevy), A., ii, 133. 

Gold nuggets, crystalline structure of 
(Liveesidge), a., ii, 662. 

Gorse, See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Gout, metabolism in (Watson), A., 
ii, 68. 

Graminin in the root swellings of 
Arrhemtherum lulhomm (Haelay), 
A., ii, 267. 

Granatonineoxime and its reduction, and 
its picrate and benzoyl derivative 
(PicoiNiNi and Coetese), A., i, 740. 

5^-Granatylamine and its salts and 
pbenyltbiocarbimide (Piccikini and 
Coetese), A., i, 740, 

Granite, action of acids on (Gautiee), 
A., ii, 14, 92. 

Grapes, presence of invertin m (jVIak- 
tinand), a., ii, 35. 
pressed. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Graphite from Ceylon (Coomaea-Swa- 
my), a., ii, 171. 

Grasses. See Agricultural Chemistry, 

Green manure. See Agricultural 
Chemistry, 

Groups, non-occurrence of direct inter- 
change of, in a molecule (Latwokth), 
T., 1265 ; ?., 1901, 93. 

Guaiacol carbonate (Chbmisohe Pabeik 
YON Heyden), a., i, 696. 
chlorocarbonate (Farbenfabkihen 
YOEM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 662. 

Guaiacol, jJr?hromo-, action of nitric 
acid on (Cousin), A., i, 82. 

^-nitro-, and its ethyl ether (Feeyss), 
A., !, 321. 

Guaiaoolsulphonie acid, triphenyl- 
guanidine ester (Golbsohmibt), A., 
i, 643. 

LXXX. ii. 


I 2-Gnaiacylosymethyl- 5-methyl- and -6- 
j ethoxy-henusiminazoles and their 
picrates (Cohn), A., i, 352. 
j 1-Guaiacyloxymethylbenzoxazoie 
I (Cohn), A., i, 752. 

Guanamines, a-disnbstitiited (Ceamee), 
A., i, 771. 

Guanazoguanazole and its salts and 
acetyl derivatives (Pellizzaei and 
Eoncaglioli), a., i, 773. 

Guanazole and its derivatives, nomen- 
clature of (Pellizzaei and Ron- 
CAGLIOLl), A., i, 774. 
j Guanidine siilphonates (Eemsen and 
Garner), A., i, 270. 
7 -Guanidinebutyric acid (Kutschee). 
A., 1,561. 

Guanidineglyoxylic acid, and amino - 
(Doebner and Gartner), A., i, 261, 
630. 

Gnanine, presence of, in commercial 
uric acid (Hugounenq), A., 

i, 262. 

electrolytic reduction of (Tafel and 
Ach), A., i, 426. 

Guano. See Agiicultural Chemistry. 
Guanylcarbamide siilphonates (Eemsen 
and G.aener), A., i, 270 . 

Guanylic acid (Bang ; Ivossel ; Le- 
yene), a., i, 299. 

lihysiological action of (Bang), A., 

ii, 408. 

Gum arabic, amount of pentosans in 
(Hefelmann), A., ii, 535. 
evaluation of (FrOxMM), A., ii, 426 ; 
(Dieteeich), a., ii,‘584. 

Gum tragaeanth (Tollens), A., i, 453. 
con.stituents of (O’Sueliyan), T., 
1164; P., 1901, 156. 
detection of, in cocoa and chocolate 
(Welmans), a., ii, 288. 

Gun-cotton, behaviour of aqueous form- 
aldeliyde towards (Yantno), A., 
i, 372. 

. estimation of soluble nitrocellulose in 
(Quinan), a., ii, 480. 

Gypsum, transformation of, into anhydr- 
ite (yan't Hoff, Hinrichsen, and 
Weigeet), a., ii, 506. 
estimation of unburnt and overbumt, 
in the , plaster of Paris from the 
kilns (P£rin), A., ii, 129. 
Gyrophoric acid, formula of (Hesse), 
A., i, 151. 

Gyrophorin (Xopf), A., i, 88. 

H. 

Hmmatic acids, constitution of the 
(Kuster), a., i, 58, 298. 

Hsematin, action of reducing agents on 
(Mileoy), a., i, 656. 


64 
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oxidation of, by ammonium 
persulpbate (Hugotjnenq), A., 

i, 242. 

Arnold’s neutral (tan Klaveeen), 
A., i, 782. 

Hsematozylin (Heuzig and Pollak), 
A., i, 478. 

Hsemin, reduction products and‘ consti- 
tution of (Nengki and Zaleski), 
A., i, 434. 

detection of, in blood (Richteb), A., 

ii, 296. 

iodo- (KTJEA:f;EFF), A., i, 298. 
Haemocyaniii (Henze), A., i, 783. 
Hsemog-Iobin, inliuence of various sub- 
stances on the crystallisation of (v, 
Stein), A., i, 176. 

estimation of, colorimetiically (Hal- 
dane), A., ii, 488. 

crystals for tbe distinction between 
animal and human blood (Moser), 
A., ii, 712. 

new instrument for the estimation 
of, in blood (Gaertner), A., 
ii, 712. 

cell for the clinical estimation of, in 
urine (An am), A., ii, 488. 
Carboxylisemoglobiii, behaviour of, in 
the magnetic field and electrolysis 
of (Gamgee), a., i, 782. 
lodohsemog-lobin (KeraiSeff), A., 

i, 29S. 

MethEemoglobin (Egbert), A., i, 242. 
behaviour of, in the magnetic field 
(Gamgee), a., i, 782. 
OsyEsemoglobm, behaviour of, in the 
magnetic field and electrolysis of 
(Gamgee), A., i, 782. 
from horses, decomposition products 
of (Laweoff), a., i, 243. 
Heemolysis produced by solauine 
(Higdon), A., ii, 325. 

Haemopyrrole and its picrate and com- 
pound with mercuric chloride 
‘ (Nencki and Zalisski), A., i, 434. 
reduction of phylloeyaiiin to (Nencki 
and Marghlewski), A., i, 554. 
Halogen compounds, organic, dissolved 
in ethyl alcohol, decomposition of, by 
sodium (Lowenheez), A., ii, 308. 
Halogens, action of, on frog’s muscles 
(Stockman and Charteris), A., 

ii, 255 

test foi, in blowpipe analysis* 
(Nichols), A,, ii, 342. 

Halphen’s test for cotton-seed oil 
(Wrampelmeyer), „ A., ii, 207 ; 
(Soltsien), a., ii, 292, 430. 

Harman and its amino-derivatives, 
Harmaline, Harmine, and Hamalol 
from Peganum Harimla (Fischer), 
A., i, 405, 


Hauerite, chemical action between dry, 
and various metals (Strhver), A., 
ii, 317. 

Hay. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Heat. See Thermochemistry. 

Helicin cyanohydrin (Fischer), A. , i,275. 
Helium, occurrence of, in uranium 
minerals (Kohlschutter), A. , ii,598. 
preparation and physical properties of 
(Ramsay and Travers), A., ii, 237. 
isolation of, from air, and liquefaction 
of (Dewar), A., ii, 597. 
spectrum of (Liteing and Dewar), 
A.,ii, 213. 

refraction of (Ramsay), A., ii, 141.^ 
m-Hemipinic acid and its ethylimide 
(Gilbody, Perkin, and Yates), T., 
1400; P., 1899, 28, 75, 241; 1900, 107. 
Hemp-cake. See Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

Hentriacontane and Heptacosane from 
tobacco leaf (Thorpe and Holmes), 
T., 982; 1901, 170; (Kissling), 

A., ii, 680. 

Heptaeetylchloromaltose and Hept- 
acetyl-j8-methylmaltoside (Fischer 
and Armstrong), A., i, 671. 
cycMeptadiene and its c7ibromide 
(Willstatter), a., i, 224. 

R-Heptane from coniferous trees (Blas- 
dale), a., i, 357. 
Heptanedicatboxylic acids. See 
Azelaic acid. 

Dietbylglutarie acid. 
Methylpropylglutaric acid. 
a-Propyiadipic acid. 
Heptanetricarboxylic acids. See ; — 
Ethylpentanetricarboxylic^acid. 
a-Propylbutanetriearboxylic acid. 
Trimethylbiitanetncarboxylic acid , 
^i,3,i5c^cl^oHeptatriene, synthesis and 
pliysical constants of (Willstatter), 
A., i, 649. 

AlAGfi^eZoHeptatriene (tropllldene) 
from suberone (Willstatter), A., 
i, 223. 

mono- and fi?f-Iiydrobromide (Will- 
statter), a., i, 225. 
^-cyc^oHeptatrieaecarbonylamide ( Bra- 
ren and Bdghner), A., i, 385. 
A^-cyc^oHeptene, amino-, and its salts 
and phenylthiocarbamide, and its 
isomeride (Willstatter), A., i, 224. 
A^-cycZoHeptenecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester, chloride, azide, and hydrazide 
(Willstatter), A,, i, 649. 
cycZoHeptenecarboxylic acids, A^- and 
A’-^- (Willstatter), A., i, 224, 649, 
Hepteno-aldehyde (Kohn), A., i, 255. 
Heptenoic acid {B-methpl-yd-kexenoic 
, add), 75-t^ibroino- (r. Pechmann), 
A., i, 65, 
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Heptenonitrile (Kohn)^ A., i, 255. i 

Heptliydroxamic acid (Akgelico and 
Fa^tatia), a., i, 708. 

Heptinene (^B~dimcthyl^B^-penia(UcnG^ 
and its tetrabromide, dibydi-obromide 
and dimeric compound (Geigxaed), 
A., ij 680- 

Heptoic acid {^-mcthylhcxoiG ackl), yZ- 
dihvomo- (v. Pechmaxx), A., i, 65. 

w-Heptoic anhydride (Krafft and 
Rosrxy), A,, i, 113. 

Heptoiactoneacetic acid and its salts 
(Fittic and Guthrie), A., i, 122. 

Heptyl alcoboi, action of, on its sodium 
derivative (Guerbet), A.,i, 182. 

Heptylamine soaps, action of water on 
(Krapft and Fuhcke), A., i, 63. 

Heptylene glycol and its diacetyl deriva- 
tive (Kohx), A., i, 255. 

Heptyiidcnedianilin© anbydrosulphite 
(EiBNEu), A., i, 378. 

Herrings, chemical and microbiological 
investigations on the salting of 
(Schmidt), A., ii, 409. 

Hesperidin, action of, on the kidneys 
(v. K6 ssa), a., ii, 31. 

Heteroalhumose. See Albumose. 

Heumite, a dyke-rock from Heura 
(Brogoer), a., i, 169. 

Hexadecenoic acid (Thoms and Fend- 
LEii), A., i, 252. 

Hexadecoic anhydride (palmiiie an- 
hydride) (Krafft and Rosikt), A., 
i, 113. 

Hexaethoxydiphenyl (Brezina), A., 
i, 701. 

Hexahydrohenzene. See cyc^oHexane. 

Hexahydronaphthalene, dispersion of 
(Fellini), A., ii, 365. 

H©xaliydroxyanthraq.uinone, 1:3:4: 
5:7 :8-, formation of (Farbenfabriken 
voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 729. 

Hexahydroxyaurin. See Enpittone- 
black. 

Hexahydroxydiphenyl and its acetyla- 
tion (Beezina), a., i, 701. 

Hexahydro-m-xyiene and iodo- (Lees 
and Perkin), T., 349. 

Hexahydroxyleticaniline and its nona- 
aeetyl derivative and hydriodide and 
hydrochloride (Liebermann and 
AYiedermann), a., X, 384. 

Hexahydro-xylic acid. See Bimethyl- 
cyc^ohexanecarhoxylic acid. 

Hexamethoxyaurin. See Eupittone. 

Hexametliyl-4:4':4''-trxammo-2-hydroxy- 
triphenylmethane and Hexamethyl- 
4:4’ ;4'^-^rfaniinoph©ayldiiorene (Hal- 
ler and Cuyot), A., i, 569. 

Hexamethylene. See cydfoHexane. 

Hexamethylenediamitt©. See Hexane, 


Hexamethylene-dicarlsaiiilide and -carl)« 
amide (Curtiu and Clemm), A., 

i, 69. 

Hexamethylenetetramine ('urotropine)^ 
influence of, on intestinal putrefaction 
(Loebisch), a., ii, 667. 

Hexane {^~meiliyl2:icntane)y jBS-c^famino-, 
and its phosphate (Harries), A., 
i, 194. 

Hexane, aC-diB.mmo-^ synthesis of, from 
suberic acid, and its diacetyl and 
dibenzoyl derivatives and salts 
(CuRTius and Clemm), A., i, 69. 
bromo-. See Hexyl bromide. 
jSe-f^ibromo-, and its isomeride (WiSLi- 
CENUs, Peters, Schramm, and 
Mohr), A., i, 665. 

;8f-rZ'xbromo-, and its stereoisomeride 
(Mohr), A., i, 364. 
cycZoHexane (JiexaMjdroheiizcne) (Saba- 
tier and Senderens), A., i, 459. 
preparation of (Sabatier and Sender- 
ENS), A., i, 195. 

ryrfoHexane, c|/cfoHexanol, cyr/oHexan- 
one, and cyc/oHexanepinacone (Ze- 
linsky), A., i, 683. 
Hexanedicarhoxylic acids. See : — 
Dimethyladipic acid. 
a-Ethyladipic acid. 
Methylethylglntaric acid. 
a-Methylpimelie acid. 

«-Propylglutaric acid. 
isoPropylglutaric acid. 
Trimethylglntaric acid. 
Hexanetetracarhoxylic acids. See 
Methylpentanetetracarboxylic acids. 
HexanetricarhoXylic acids. See 
Dimethylbutaiietricarboxylic acid.s. 
a-Propylpropanetricarboxylic acid . 
ajSe-Hexanetriol (Traube and Leh- 
mann), A., i, 502. 

A^-cyc/oHexenecarboxylic acid, 2-amiiio-, 
ethyl ester (Die(.’.kmann), A., i, 542. 
iS-Hexene-e-one-yS- dicarhoxylic acid, 

jS-amino-, ethyl ester (Knorr and 
Rare), A., i, 163. 

Hexenoic acid {n-penteMmrbcxylie mid) 
(Walker and Lumsden), T., 1200. 
Hexenoic acids, yZ- and Se-, preparation 
of (Fighter and Langguth), A., i, 63. 
Hexinene {^-meihyhaZ-pentadiem ; as- 
inethylaUykthylem) (Ihubarsky), A., 
i, 181. 

Hexinene (imthylisoprcne ; methylpenta- 
diene) (Harries), A., i, 194. 

Hexinene {diimprop&ujl) (Kondakoff), 

A., i, 62, 305. 

polymerisation of (Kondakoff), A., 
i, 625. 

dk and iefrfl-bromides (Kondakoff), 

A., i, 62. 

?i-Hexoamide (Ahtenrieth), A. i, 186. 

64—2 
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Hexoic acid {caproie acid)^ a-ainino-, 
^‘-etliyl ester (Fischek), A., i, 193. 
isoHexoic acid [y-metliploalcTiG acid) 
and its Y-cliloro-derivative (Noyes), 
A., i, 631. 

a-cliloro-, and its ethyl ester ( Jochem), 
A., i, 129. 

5 fc-Hexoic anhydride (Autenbieth), A., 

i, 186. 

is'nHexolactone, preparation of (Notes), 
A., i, 631. 

Hexon “bases in deutero- and hetero- 
albiinioses (Haslam), A., i, 492. 
Hexoyiacetic acid and its methyl and 
ethyl esters (Moureit and Delange), 
A., i, 360. 

'mHexcyl/sobutync acid, ethyl ester 
(Blaise), A., i, 253. 
.^-ji-Hexoylhydrazide (Autenhieth and 
Sfiess), a., i, 230. 

Hexyl bromide (Bodroux), A., i, 306 ; 

(Mouneybat), A., i, 44.1. 

Hexylene, oxidation of (Engler and 
Frankenstein), A., i, 658. 

Hexylene {$y-dlmei?iyl-$-huti/kne) dt- 
broiuide and t/^Jcliloride, action of 
alcoholic potash on (Kondakofp), 
A., i, 62. 

Hezylpropiolic acid. See N oninoie acid. 
Hibernation in bats (Rulot), A., ii, 250. 
Idihiscus emdentus. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Hippnric acid, oxidation of, to carbamide 
(JOLLES), A., i, 30. 

metabolism of (Jolles), A., ii, 115 ; 

(Lewin), a., ii, 518. 
estimation of (Cates), A., ii, 358. 
Histonfroin fish sperm (Ehrstrom), A., 

ii, 401. 

Homopilopic acid, constitution of and 
its ethyl ester and barium salt ( J owett) , 
T., 1338; P,, 1901, 198. 
Homocbelidonlne and its isomcrides and 
salts (Schmidt), A.,i, 742 ; (Fischer), 
A., i, 743 ; (Wintgen), A., i, 744. 
Hops. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
Hornblende from Butte, Montana 
(M^eed), a., ii, 65. 

from Christiania district (B rugger), 
A., ii, 169. 

from the Tatra Mountains (Goraz- 
dowski), a., i, 170. 

Homblendite from Brandberget (Brog- 

gbb), a., ii, 170. 

Horses. See Agricultural Chemistry. 
HiibFs iodine solution (Kitt), A., ii, 587. 
Hiibnerite from Nova Scotia (Hoff- 
mann), A., ii, 319. 

Humic acid and its r6le in nature 
(Borntrager), a., ii, 122. 
estimation of (BorntrIgee), A., 
ii, 212. 


Humic acids, free, in mineral soil and 
their importance in agriculture 
(Immendorff), a., ii, 620. 

Humus, estimation of (Bimbach), A,, 
ii, 37. 

estimation and composition of, and its 
nitrification (Rimbach), A., ii, 37. 
estimation of, in soil (Bieler and 
Aso), A,, ii, 709* 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Hussakite, allied to xenotime, from 
Brazil (Kraxts and Reitinger), A., 
ii, 395. 

Hydantoic acid (carbamhioacetic ackl)^ 

1 ethyl ester and nitroso -derivative 
(Harries and Weiss), A., i, 71. 

Hydantoin, preparation, of (Harries 
and Weiss), A., i, 71. 

Hydration, substances which accelerate 
or retard (Rohland), A., ii, 18. 
of dissolved substances (Nernst; 
Lotmar), a., ii, 12 ; (Garrard and 
Oppermann), a., ii, 13. 

Hydraziacetic acid and its methyl ester 
(Hantzsch and Lehmann), A., 
i, 133. 

Hydrazine, action of, on the isomeric 
methyl butyrylacetoacetates (Bon- 
gert), a., i, 409. 

action of, on oxalacetic acid (Fenton 
and Jones), T., 93; P., 1900, 
205. 

Hydrazine hydrate," condensation of, 
with ace tony lace tone (Gray), T., 
6S2 ; P., 1901, 90. 

action of, on a-methyi-j8-ethylacr- 
aldeh^’de (Demaier), A., i, 255. 

Hydrazines, aromatic, action of nifcroso- 
benzene on (Spitzer), A., i, 98. 
reaction of, with wood (Covelli), A., 
ii, 705. 

.v-Hydrazines, secondary acid, simple 
method of obtaining (AiT'rENRiE'rii 
and Spiess), A., i, 230 ; (STOLLfi), 
A., i, 316. 

o-Hydrazinobenzoic anhydride, prepar- 
ation of (Fischer and Seltkfert), A., 
i, 411. 

O-Hydrazino-^-methylpyrimidine 
(Gabriel and Colman), A., i, 427. 

8-Hydrazino-4-methylumbeUiferone (v, 
Peohmann and Obermiller), A., 
i, 337. 

;3-o-, -m-, and -^-Hydrazinophenylbenz- 
iminoazoles and their salts (Mikl.as- 
ZEWSKi and v. Niementowskt), A., 
i, 761. 

Hydrazobenzene, autoxidation of (Man- 
GHOT and Herzog), A., i, 574. 

Hydrazobenzenes, action of, on aldehydes 
(Rassow; Rassow and Ltjmmerz- 
heim), a., i, 777. 
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Hydrazodiplieiiyls, products of the 
transformatiou of (Fuiebel and 
Kassow), a., i, 675. 
o-Hydrazotolueue, ^^-rA'amino- (Elus and 
SoHWAUz), A.j i, 619. 

Hydrindacene and its derivatives 
(Ephraim), A., i, 688. 

Hydrindamine Lromocainpliorsulplioiiate 
and isomeric ci.s’-7r-camphanates 
(Kipping and Hall), T., 439 ; P., 
1901 , 37. _ 

cam]>lior-':r-sulp}iouatcs, isom eric 

(Kipping), T., 370 ; P., 1901, 

32.'3 

inandelates, ixomcric (Kipping and 
Hall), T., 444 ; P., 1901, 36. 
c^^Hydrindamine camphor-a-sulphonato 
and (Zdiydroxy-cis’-Tr-caniplianate (Kip- 
ping and Hall), T., 437 ; P., 1901, 
37. 

Hydrindene, action of nitric acid on 
(DUNKELHBiillLER), A., i, 44. 
Hydriodic acid. See under Iodine. 
Hydroaesculetin (Liebermann and 
Wiedermann), a., i, 736. 
Hydrobromic acid. Scij under Bromine, 
Hydrocarbon from the distillation 
of f|uinolylenc[thGnylcnemctliano 
(Nolting and Blum), A., i, 728. 
CgHg, from lupiilinic acid (Barth), A., 
i, 40. 

from dimotbylallylcarbinol 
(Ljubailsky), a., i, 181. 

from the distillation of siili- 
orcneaeotic acid (Wallagh and van 
Beeok-Volleniioven), a., i, 166. 

from tlie reduction of terpiiieno 
nitrosito (Semmler), A., i, 331. 
0 },Hi, 5 , from ehlurotrimctliylhexa- 
mcthylcne, sodium, and dry ether 
(IMAiiEUY and Sieplein), A., 
i, 306. 

pH 1(55 Riui its f/y'ltroniido, from the 
Jiction of sul[)hurie judd on tlie 
<:,dycol from isol)uiidd(‘.hydo and iso- 
valeraldehytlo (f/uWY and Winter- 
stein), A., i, 626, 

OjoHio, h'om the oil of hmthu leaves 
( Kon HA KOFE and Ba ohtngii ioeef), 
A., i, 834. 

Uh(Hjh, from the ester 
Braun), A., i, 157. 

Giallj,;, from quinitol (Willmtatter 
' and LI^s^SING), A., i, 265. 

CV4H2,;, from the distillation of the 
wax of the wild fig tree (G-reshofe 
and Sack), A., i, 446, 

CV^Hao, from beeswax (GresiioP’F and 
Sack), A., i, 446, 

OxfsHYi, from the action of .sodium 
ctlioxido on acetophenonG and ethyl 
malonate (Stobbe), A., i, 549. 


Hydrocarbon, from the distiliatioii 
of the wax C3vH^402 (Geeshoee and 
Sack), A., i,‘ 446. 

CigPIgoj from phenylmethyletliylene 
(Grignard), a., i, 681, 

Go„Ho,n, from sandarac resin (Henry), 
“T.;‘'ll56 ; P., 1901, 187. 

C 2 oH;,g, from the action of acetone on 
magnesium, ether, and 1-methyl- 
cycloh.exjl~3 iodide (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 661. 

(C 2 yHx 8 )‘^'} from the reduction of 
hydroxybenzylbenzylideneindeiie 
(Thiele), A.*, i, 76. 

Hydrocarbons in Californian petroleum, 
chloro-derivatives of (Mabery and 
Sieplein), A., i, 306. 
coal tar, inicrochemical distinction of 
the (Behrens), A., ii, 351. 
from shale naphtha (Steuart), A., 
i, 109. 

from Texas petroleum (Mabery), A., 
i, 441. 

formation of, by direct union of carbon 
and bydrogcii (Bone and Jerdan), 
T., 1042; P., 1901, 162.^ 
generation of, by rnetanic; carbides 
(Berthelot), A., i, 245. 
formation of, from nitro-compounds, 
l)y tbe action of metals (Sabatier 
and Senderens), A., i, 638. 
synthesi.s, ol^ by means of oi^gano- 
magnesium compounds (TissiKiiaml 
Grignaru), a., i, 316 ; (Grkn 
narh), a., i, 393, 679. 
decomposition of, at high tom[)eratures 
(Bonk and Jerdan), 1901, 164. 
action of cuprous .salts on {Berthislo'I'), 
A., i, 493. 

acetylenic, condensation of, with forim 
aldehyde (MouiiBU and Desmots), 
A., i, 442. 

a(jycHc, acstlon of ahimiiiium bromide 
on (Pouret), a., i, 305. 
aromatic, va]mur pre.ssurc of si series of 
(WinmvELMANn), a., ii, .57 ;( Wor- 
inger), a., ii, 87. 
liydrogonatiun of (Saba'pjer and 
Senberens), a., i, 459. 
ethylonic, formation of (BUiial), A., 
i, 246 ; (M'a.xson), A., 1, 250. 
saturated, .syntho.sis of (Tlsbier and 
Grignard), a., i, 316. 
terpilenic, complete .synthesis of 
(Berthelot), A., i, 247. 
doubly imsatnratcd, preparation of 
(Harrie.s), a., i, 194. 

See also Olefines and Terpenes. 

Hydrocarbons. See also 
Acenaphthalene. 

Aceuaphthene. 

Acotylcno* 
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Hydro caribous. See : — 

Aiiiyieivcs* 

Antliracoiie. 

Benzene. 

Benzylideneiiidcne. 

BisdiliyclropheBaiithre.ne. 

Bisdiliydroplionaiitlirylene. 

Butane. 

isoBiitane, 

Butineiies- 

is’oBntylbenzeiie. 

tsoButyleiie, 

^/-Butylenes, 

0-Biitylidenec2/i’?epeiiteiie. 

Camphaiie. 

CamphenG. 

Carvestrene. 

CinnamylideueiiKlene. 

Citraptene. 

Crotonyl ene ( h ut mcme ) . 

Cumene. 

Cymenes, 

Becaiiaplitliene. 

Dibenzyl. 

Dibenzylni ethane. 

Dihydi’oanthracene. 

Diliydrompcene. 

cyoZoDihydrorayreene. 

Diliydronaph th alene. 

Dihydrotoluene. 

Dhnenthyl. 

Dimethylaceiylfeuy (biitinone). 
^7-DimethyI-j8-bntylene {hexylene). 
.'?-Dimethylethylenes (ilz-hitylenes). 
Dimetbyffulveue 

jSf-DimetliyBSjJ’-hcptadiene (iioninene) 
Dimethylo^o?oliexane.s {cUmcihyllicxa- 
mcthyUncs). 

Bimethylindacene, 

^C-Bimethyl- Sfd-nonatrieiie, 
/ 8 S-Dimethyh; 35 -pentadieue {hepli- 
mne), 

Bimet%lpentainetliylene . 

1 :1 "Bimetliylc^/o^ropano (1 
mcthyUAimethijlenie), 

BicyeZopentane. 

Diphenyl. 

aS-Biplienyl-ay-hutadiene. 

if-Diphenyiethane. 

5-Diphenylethyli:‘UG (dilbcne). 

ai8-]Jiphenyl-i8-methylpro])ane. 

a0-Bi]>henyha7£77'Octatetrenc. 

1 : 2-Biphenyh.7/cZopentane. 
Srh-Biphenylw’ocyt'Zopentenine. 
Diphenylphenylenemethane. 
DiZsopropenyl [hexinene). 
Bodecanaphthene. 

Bnrene. 

Ethane. 

Etliylacetylene {hdimne). 
Ethylbenzene. , 

Ethylene. 


Hydrocarbons, 8ec 

Etliy Ic/ycZohexane . 

7 -Ethyl-^'hexeiK^ {odyknc), 

Ethylrnon thane. 

;>'Ethylphonylacctylene. 

^?-Ethylstyrene. 

Eenchene. 

Eliiorene. 
eyeZoG cranio] ene. 

Hentriacontane. 

Heptacosano. 

cycZoHeptadieiio. 

^i-Heptane. 

cycZoHeptatriciies. 

Heptiiiene. 

Hexahydrobenzeuo. 

Hexahydron aphthalene. 
Hexahydro-??i-xylene. 

Hexamethylene. 

Hexane. 

eyeZoHexane. 

Hexinenes. 

Hexylene. 

Hyd^iidacene. 

Hydrindene. 

IndacGue. 

Iiidene. 
j|/-Limonene. 
j Meutheiie. 

I Mesitjlene. 

Methane. 

Metheiieinenthane. 

7 -Methyl butane (poiinnc). 
j8-Meth’yl-j8-butylenG (amylene). 

1 -Methyl-2 : S-dipIienyhy/eZopen tune. 
j^I'ethylene. 

Mcthylethylfulven 0 . 

1 -Methyl-l-eth yho/eZfdiexane. 
j8-MethyIhepta-jSc-diei.U! (oelinenc). 
;8-Methylheptene (oGtylene). 
Methyhv/rZohexadieno. 
Methyloydohexane {vuihylhcxf^viclhyl^ 
cm). 

Methylpentadieiie {hexineiie) . 
)5-Metliyl-a5-pentadicno (as -rndJeijl' 
allylethylem^ hexinem), 
iS-Mcthylpontaiio {hex(mi), 
Methylisoprene {hexinem ) . 
o-MethylZsopropylhcnzene. 

1 -Methyl- 4- /sopropylcycZoli ex an e. 
Mctliyhhopropylphenylacetyleiie. 
MethyHsopropylstyrcnc. 

Myreono, 

Kaphthalene. 

Naphthenes, 
jS-Naphthyl Zsohep ty lene. 

N aihtliylpropylenes. 

Nonineiie. 

Ocimene. 

Octinene. 

Octylenes. 

Pentadecanaphth ene. 
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Hydrocarbons. Soo 

0?/n/oPeiitadien<3. 

Piiiitaiuetliylbciiisene. 

Pentane. 

iwPentaue. 

Pcntanthreno. 

Pentxnenc. 

Phellandrenc. 

Plieiiantlironc. 

Plienykiiphenyleiie-etliaiie. 

yj-Plienylenedietliylene. 

Plienylc// 6 ’/olaexane. 

PheTiylmethylethyleno. 

Plienyhnetliy] f ul vene. 
a-Phenyl-i3-iiiethyl propane, 
a- PI 1 enyl >^- 111 e tliy l-a-propylene. 
a-Phcnyl- 7 -inethyI-a 7 -tetradiene. 
d-Pineiie. 

Propane. 

c?/ 6 ’ZoPropane. 

7i“Propylbenzeiio. 

Propylene. 

Propylcyc^oliexane (propylhexamcthyl- 
ene). 

iwPropylidcne(.‘.// 6 ’/o|.entcne. 

p-'isoPropylphenylacetylenc. 

21 -iso Propy Isty r e i lo. 
o-wPropyltoluoiio. 

Stillione. 

wStilbono. 

Terpineno. 

Tetradccanaplitlieno. 

Tetradecylacetylone. 

Tetvahyaronaphthalene. 

Tetraliydro]dienanthrcne. 

TetrapkenykycZopcntane. 

Tctraplienyk’yo^ypcntenc. 

Thujene. 

'iWriiujeaio. 

Tolaiio. 

Toluene. 

Ti'ideeauaplitliene. 

1 :t3:r>drrinictliyll)(5nzeno. 

:4 ;4«Trinu!t]iyldiliydrobcn:icno. 
d'nmoiliylenc. 

T ri mot] i y lo/zo/olio x anos {InmMiylhex a- 
Methylenes), 

i860-TnniotliyI"€-i}onGiio. 

2:4*.6-Trimethylpbonylacutyleiie. 

2 ;4 : 6 ”TriinethylKtyren 0 . 
Triinethyltrimcthylones. 
Triphenylinothane. 

Triplienylniethyl, 

Tropilideno. 

IT n deeanapli til en o. 

Undecinene. 

Xylenes. 

;p-*Xylylene. 

Hydrocellnlose (Muexjmow, Saoxc, and 
Tollbns ; Tollbns), A., i, 453. 
properties of (Vionon), A., 
i, 16. 


2 soHydroolielidoEic acid and its salts 
(Plnneii and Kohlhammee), A., 
i, 340. 

Hydrochloric acid. See under i lilorino. 

Hydrocinchonine (Jungfleisch and 
LfiGEii), A., i, 2<S7, 338. 

Hydrocoumarone, synthesis of (Stoeumeu 
and Kahlert), A., i, 536. 

Hydrocyanic acid. See under Cyanogen. 

Hydrofiuoric acid. See under Fluorine. 

Hydrofluosilioic acid. See under 
Fluorine. 

Hydrogen, atinosphoric, origin of (Gait- 
TrER), A., ii, 14, 92, 171, 232. 
isolation of, from air (Dewar), A., 
ii, 597. 

liberation of, in the electrolysis of a 
mixture of copper sulphate and 
sulphuric acid (Sand), A., ii, 82. 
evolution of, by the bacterial decom- 
])osition of formic acid (Pares and 
Jollyman), T., 386; ?., 1901, 29. 
production of, in igneous rocks (Gau- 
tier), a., ii, 171. 

volume of, evolved by the action of 
acids on granite (CIautieb), A., 
ii, 14, 92. 

spectrum of (Livetno and Dewar), 
A., ii, 213 ; (Trowbridge), A., 
ii, 033. 

conductivity of (Townsend and 
Kirkby), a., ii, 484, 
liq^uofaction of (Travers), A., ii, 379. 
liquid and solid, physical properties 
^ of (Dewar), A., ii, 308, ‘ 597. 
liquid, boiling point of, determined by 
hydrogen and helium gas thermo- 
meters (Dewar), A., ii, 308. 
direct union of, with carbon (Bone 
and Jerdan), T., 1042 ; P., 1901, 
162. 

union of, with chlorine (Mellor), T., 
210 ; P., 1900, 221. 
dUlusion of, through palladinm (Win- 
K ELM ANN), A., ii, 646. 
atdion of, on biHinutli sulphide (Pi<:la- 
bon), a., ii, 165. 

rciictiou of, with dry carbon dioxide 
(Uouduuard), a., ii, 883. 
behaviour of, towards silver (Beuthk- 
lot), a., ii, 97. 

estimation of, in gas mixtures (Pmir 
lirh), a., ii, 53d. 

Hydrogen arsenide. See Arsenic iri- 
hydride, 

bromide. See under Bromine, 
chloride. See under Chlorine, 
cyanide. See under Cyanogen, 
flttofide. See under Fluorine, 
iodide. Sec under Iodine, 
ifniodide, nature of (Dawson), T., 238 ; 
P., 1900, 216. 
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Hydrogen (Maeoitwe and 

Wolffenstein), a., i, 608. 
formula of (V. Baeyek and Yillxgeii), 
A. j i, 63. 

sensitiveness of, to liglit, in aqueous 
solution on addition of ferro- and 
ferri-cyaiiide (Ivistiakowsky), A., 
ii, 68. 

catalysis of, by gold (Buedig and 
Reinpeus), a., ii, 442. 
catalytic decomposition of, as affected 
by poisons (Rkedig and Ikeba), A., 
ii, 441; (Ratjbnitz), A., ii, 496 ; 
(Bredig), a., ii, 596. 
catalysis in tlie reaction between liy dr- 
iodic acid and (Bjiobe), A., ii, 443 ; 
(Manohot and Wilhelms), A., 
ii, 658. 

action of, on fatty amines (Mamlocic 
and Wolffenstein), A., i, 673. 
action of, on tertiary bases (Auerbach 
and Wolffenstein), A., i, 613. 
and sodium carbonate, action of, on 
silver nitrate (y. Baeyer and Yil- 
liger), a., ii, 654. 

action of, on silver oxide (v. Baeyer 
and Yilliger), A., ii, 316, 664; 
(Beethelot), a., ii, 383. 
action of, on tliiosulpbates (Nabl), 
A., ii, 16, 94. 

action of, on blood (Cotton), A., 
ii, 296. 

as an antidote for Iiydrocyanic acid 
poisoning (Herting), A., ii, 535. 
detection of calcium oxalate in com- 
mercial (Arth), A., ii, 622. 
estimation of solutions of (Naylor 
and Dyer), A., ii, 686. 

Hydrogen |?<?roxides, biglier (Bach), A., 
ii, 14, 447. 

non-existence of (Ramsay), T., 1324 ; 

, P., 1901, 197. 

Hydrogen pbosphide {pJwiiphine)y boat 
of bnmatiou of (BE Porcranb), A., 
ii, 641. 

Hydrogen sulphide, method for obtaining 
a saturated aqueous solution of, or a 
cou.stant supply of the gas (Perkin), 
A., ii, 447. 

apparatus, improvement of Krister’s 
(Frerigils), a., ii, 311. 
formation of, in servers (Bey}3R1Nck), 
A.,ii, 119. 

action of, on boron bromide (Stock 
and Poppenberg), A., ii, 237 ; 
(Stock and Blix), A., ii, 650. 
impermeability of skin and external 
mucous membranes to (Chauveau 
and Tissot), A., ii, 611. 
analysis of mixtures of carbonyl 
sulphide, carbon dioxide and (Hem- 
pel), A., ii, 651. 


SUBJECTS. 

Hydrogen sulphide, estimation of, in 
illuminating gas (Tutwillku), A., 

ii, 421. 

Hydrogen tolluride (Ernyei), A., 
ii, 94. 

Hydrogenation with sodium and alcohol 
(Labenburg), a., i, 181. 
direct, in the presence of reduced 
nickel (Sabatier and Senderens), 
A., i, 195. 

Hydrolysis. See Affinity, 

Hydromagnesite troin British Columbia 
(Hoffmann), A., ii, 320. 

Hydrouracil (Tafel and Weinschenk), 
A., X, 72 ; (Tafel), A., i, 194. 

Hydrouracils, synthesis of (Fischer and 
Robber), A., i, 294. 

Hydroxamic acids, formation of (Angel- 
ico and Fanara), A., i, 708. 

Hydroxyacetophenone, amino- and co- 
ehloroainino- (Kunckell), A., i, 214. 

m-Hydroxyacetophenone and its methyl 
ester (Rupe and V. Majewski), A., 
i, 104. 

Hydroxy acetylpaeonol, Nagai’s, con- 
stitution of (V. Kostanecki and 
Lloyp), a., i, 736. 

Hydroxy-acids, C7H32O5, and C8H14O5, 
and their diamides and barium salts, 
from piiopic and homopilopic acids 
(JowETT), T., 1337 ; P., 1901, 198. 
electrolysis of (Hamonet), A., i, 187. 
action of formaldehyde and benzalde- 
hyde on (Alberda van Ekenstein), 
A., i, 120. 

action of iodine ou the silver salts 
of (Herzog and Lelser), A., 
i, 499. 

i3-Hydroxyacrylic acid, a-cyano-, and 
their alkyl derivatives, action of 
ammonia and aniline on (be 
Bollemont), a., i, 131. 
esters and salts of (be Bollemont), 
A., i, 116, 117. 

Hydroxyamidines (Ley), A., i, 759. 

2-Hy dr oxy-3-o- amino- and -3-o-liydroxy- 
phenylquinoxaline and its sulphonic 
acid and salts, arid their 6 (or 7)-methyI 
derivatives (Marchlewski and So's- 
nowski), a., i, 415. 

7-Hydroxyanhydro-2:4- dinxethyl-l :4" 
benzopyranol and its acetyl derivative, 
hydrochloride and picrate (Bulow and 
Wagner), A., i, 400. 

6 -Hydroxy-6“anilino-a^-naphthaphen- 
azine and its diacetyi deiivative 
(Linbenbaum), a,, X, 424. 

a-Hydroxyanisylideneacetophenone and 
bromo- (Pond and Shoffstall), A., 
i, 36. 

Hydroxyazoaldehydes (Borsohe and 
Bolsbu), a., i, 572. 
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Hydroxyazobenzene, bariiuu, salt, hydro- 
lytic dissociation of (Farmbe), T,, 
866 ; R, 1901, 129. 

o-Hydroxyazobenzene, synthesis of 
(Bambek-gbi!,), a., i, 107. 

Hydroxyazo-colouring matters, siilphon- 
ated, and their salts (Sisley), A., 
i, 775. 

Hydroxyazo-compotiiids, constitution of 
(McPherson and Gore), A., i, 572 ; 
(Ornborx^f and Tiiebaud), A., i, 774-. 

p-Hydroxyazo-compounds, structure of, 
and condensation of, with benzhydrols 
{M(>hlau and Kegel), A., i, 56. 

';>X“Hydroxy-o-azotoluene, jRrZmmino-, 
and its sulphate (Elbs and Sgiiwaiiz), 
A., i, 619. 

o-Hydroxybenzaldehyde resorcinol- and 
quinobcarbohydrazonos (Einiiorn and 
Esoales), a., i, 653. 

5?-Hydroxybeiizaldehyde, condensation 
of, with isobutaldohyde (Hilbesheim- 
er), a., i, 645. 

o-Hydroxybellzelleazo-^^toluelle (Bam- 
berger), A., i, 107. 

0- Hydroxybenzoic acid. Boo Salicylic 
acid. 

ni-Hydroxybenzoic acid, inctliyl ester 
(Meyer), A., i, 629. 

^j-Hydroxybenzoic acid, action of chlor- 
ine on (Tarijgi), a., i, 146. 

1- Hydroxy-2-beiizoylcampheiie and its 
isoraciide, and acetyl, metallic and 
phonylurethane dorivatives ; and crys- 
talline form (Forster), T., 994 ; P., 
1901, 167. 

0 -Hydroxyben.zoylformic acid and its 
sodium salt (Marchlewski and Sos- 
NowsKi), A., i, 615. 

4- Hydroxy benzyl alcohol, 3-chloro- and 
3-nitro-, and their chlorides (Stoer- 
MEi!, and Beun), A., i, 726. 

2- Hydroxybeiizylacetophenone and its 
reducilou (Fkuers'I’ein and 

lhh), a., i, 279. 

Hydroxybenzylbenzylideneindene and 
its chloro-dorivativc (IhriKLE), A., 
i, 76. 

/3-Hydroxybenzylglutaric acid and its 
barium salt (FrciiTER and Schiess), 
A., i, 545. 

cRHydroxybenzylideneacetylpiperone 
(B'euerstein and Hexmakn), A., 
i, 465. 

o-Hydroxybenzylideneaminophenyl- 
guanidine nitrate, picrato, and platini- 
chloride (Pelli/.zari and Kickards), 
A., i, 769. 

o-Hydroxybenzylideneaniline and its 
broino-deriyatives (Hantzsch and 
Schwab), A., i, 379. 
condensation of (Schwab), A., i, 380. 


jj>-Hydroxybenzylidenebarbitttric acid 
and its potassium salt (Weinsohenk), 
A., i, 528. 

o-Hydroxybenzylidexiebenzamidine and 
its salts (Kitnckell and Baiter), A., 
i, 759. 

Hydroxybenzylidenecoumaranones, 1 -o- 
and syntheses of, and their 4-, 5*, 
and 6-inethyl derivatives (Stophtmer 
and Bartsch), A., i, 94. 
Hydroxybenzylideneindanones, o-, m-, 
andj??- (Feher.stein), A., i, 279. 
o-Hydroxybenzylidene-o-phenetidine and 
-o-toluidine (Jacobson and Stein- 
brenck), a., i, 380. 
o-Hydroxybenzylidenephenylglycollo- 
hydrazide (Citrtiits and Muller), A., 
i, 779. 

jj-Hydroxybenzylidene-o- and -j?-tolii- 
idinesulphonic acids, sodium salts 
(Walter), A., i, 694. 

0- Hydroxybenzylidene-c-xylylenehydr- 
azine (Frankbl), A., i, 45. 

a-Hydroxyi.s*obutaldehyde, condensation 
of, with acetaldehyde (Roesler), 
A.,i, 669. 

action of sodium hydroxide on 

(Franke), a., i, 188. 

a-Hydroxy-^-butenoic acid, and its 
amide, nitrile, ethyl ester, dibromo- 
derivatives and decomposition products 
(van dice Sleen), a., i, 499. 
i8-HydroxybutylpheiiyltMocarbamide 
(Strauss), A., i, 17. 
j3-Hydroxybutyric acid, estimation ol^ in 
urine (Bergell), A., ii, 701. 
a-HydroxyA’obutyric acid, bimolecular 
anhydride of (E INHORN and Pfeiffer), 
A., i, 712. 

1- Hydroxycamphene, and the action of 
sulphuric acid on (Forster), T., 651 ; 
P., 1901, 86. 

a-Hydroxycamphorcarboxylic acid, and 
the action of heat on, and its amide 
and acetyl derivative (Lapworth and 
Oharman), T., 382 ; P., 1901, 28. 
i8-Hydroxycamphoroiiic acid (Lapworth 
and Lenton), P., 1901, 148. 

3-Hydroxycarbazole and its diacetyl 
derivative (Buff and Stein), A., 
i, 620. 

6- Hydroxy-5-carboxylamiB,o-2-picolme- 
3*carboxylio acid (Errera), A., i, 43. 

^-Hydroxycarboxyphenylhydrazone- 
cyanoacetic acid, ethyl ester (Lax), 
A., i, 231. 

7- Hydroxychromone (v. Kostanecki, 
Paul, and Tambor), A., i, 735. 

7“Hydroxycoumarone“3-oarboxylic acid 
(mnbeUi/eroncS^arhoxifliG acid) and 
its ethyl ester (v. Peohmann and 
Graeger), a., i, 287. 
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7-HydroxycoiiinaroEe-4-carl)'Oxylic acid, 
aEcl its esters ; aud its acyl aud 

S-bromo-derivativcs and tliexr ethyl 
esters (v. Pechmaxn and Geabger), 
A., i, 2S6. 

a-Hydroxycyanocamphor (Lapworth 
and OHxIFMAn), T., 881 ; P., 1901, 2S. 

Hydroxycytisine and its salts and acetyl 
derivative, and the aetion of sulphurous 
acid on (Fr.EiTE'u and PraEnMANA’), 
A.,i, 288. 

'r-Hydxosydihydrocampholytic acid 
(Noyes and Blanchard), A., i, 664. 

Hydroxydiketohydrindenecarhoxylic 

* acid, ethyl ester (Platow), A., i, 548, 

5- Hydroxy-7:2'-dimethoxy- and -di- 
ethoxy-flavones and their acetyl deriv- 
atives (v. Kostanecki and 'VVebel), 
A., i, 479.* 

BEydroxydimethylhutanetriearhoxylic 
acids, lactones of (Perkin and 
Thorpe), T., 764 ; P., 1900, 150; 
1901, 111. 

7-Hydrcxy-2:3-dimethylchroiii02i© and 
its acetyl derivative (v. Kostanecki 
and Lloyd), A., i, 736. 

Hydroxydimethyleoumarin, 3>chloro-, 
and its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(V. Peghmann and Hanke), A., 
i, 210. 

a-Hydroxy-jOjS-dimethylglutaric acid, 
lactone of (Perkin and Thorpe), 
T., 758 ; P., 1901, 118. 
a-bromo-, lactone of, and ethyl ester 
(Perkin aud Thorpe), T., 755 ; P., 
1901, 112. 

B-Hydroxy-aa-dimethylpropaldehyde, 
aetion of potassium liydro.Kidc on 
(Wessely), a., i, 256. 

6- Hydroxy“2:4 dimetliylpyridine, 3- and 
5-eyauo- (Mum), P., 1901, 09. 

6- Hydroxy 4: 5-dime thy ipyrimidiue and 
its sails (ScHLENKEK), A., i, 764. 

iS-Hydroxy-aa-dimethylvaleric acid, 
synthesis, propertie.s, and salts of 
(Boil rsciUvOwsKy and liiaFouMA’rsKy), 
A., i, 311. 

Hydroxydinaphthaphenazine oxide, 
hronio- and amino-, aud the ethyl 
derivative of the amino-eoniponnd 
(Linden BAUM), A., i, 424. 

1-Hydroxydipheuyi acetate (HOnig- 
sohmid), a., i, 700. 

Hydrozydiphenylacetie acid. SocBenz- 
ilic acid, 

4^-HydroxydIp1ieEyIainiiLe-6-carhoxylic 
acid, 2:4-oJ/nitro-, and its salts, and 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Cohn), 
A., i, 642. 

7- Hydroxy*2:4-dlpheiiyI'beuzodihydro- 
pyraa and its acetyl derivative (Bulow 
and v., SiOHERER), A., i, 604, 


7-Hydroxy-2:4-diplieiiyl-l:4'be2izo- 
pyrauol audits salts, and 2;8-<7fbronio- 
and S-nitroso- (BOlow and Y. Si- 
CHBREIl), A., i, 603. 

iS'Hydroxydiphenylethane, 2:4Ld7uitro- 
a-cyano- (Freund), A., i, 690. 

2-Hydroxydiplienylsiilph one { U llm ann 
and Pasdermadjian), A. , i, 888. 

2-Hydroxy-4'ethoxyl}eiizoylpyruvic 
acid, ethyl ester (v. Kostanecki, 
Paul, and Tambor), A., i, 735. 

2-Hydroxy-7-ethoxy'3-o-hydroxy- 
phenylquinoxaUiie ( M a iio hlewsk i 

and 80SN0WSKI), A., i, 615. 

1- Hydroxy-3-etiiylamino-5:6;7:8-t^^m- 
chloroanthraq.uinone (Haller and 
Umbgrove), a., i, 644. 

Hydroxyethylaminoformic acid, methyl 
and ethyl esters (Pranchimoxt and 
Lublin), A., i, 674. 

Hydroxy-2-ethylchromones, 6- and 7-, 
and their acetyl derivatives (v. 
Kostanecki and Tambor), A., i, 558. 

Hydroxyethyl-dipropylamine, -dix^- 
hutylamine, and -difscamylamme and 
their picrates and picrolonates 
(Matthes), a., i, 513. 

Hydroxyethylglutaxic acid and its salts 
(PiTTiG and Koth), A., i, 121. 

7-Hydroxyethylmalonic acid, ethyl 
esters, lactone of. See Butyrolactone- 
carboxylie acid. 

Hydroxyetliylmtrocarbamide’(FRANGHi- 
MONT and Lublin), A., i, 674. 

Hydroxyethyl-propylamines, -n- and - A*o- 
hntylamines, -uwamylamine, -heptyl- 
amine, and -hexyiamine, and their 
salts and picrolonates (Matthes), A., 
i, 259. 

Hydroxyfenchenic acids, isomeric, and 
their acetyl derivatives (Wallach aud 
Neumann), A,, i, 888. 

S'-Hydroxydavon© and its acetyl deriva- 
tive (V. Kostanecki and Tambor), 
A., i, 558. 

2- Hydroxyduorene and its potassium 
salt aud 2-Hydroxyfluoreiione (Diels), 
A., i, 522. 

7-Hydxoxye?/e5./heptanecarboxylolactoiie 
(WxLLSTATrEJj), A., i, 224. 

Hydroxyhexahydrohenzylamine deriva- 
tives (PAllBWEItKE YORM. MeISTER, 
Lucius, and Bruning), A., i, 692. 

Hydroxyhexahydro-xylic acids, and 
their lactones (Lees and Perkin), T., 
344 ; P., 1898, 111; 1900, 18; 

(Perkin and Yates), T., 1373. 

p-Hydroxyhydratropic acid and its 
esters and derivatives (Bougault), 
A., i, 389. 

Hydroxyhydrindene, amino- and nitro- 
(Dunkelsbuhler), a., i, 44. 
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4- Hydro2Cyliydri3ideii© (MosojineiOj A., 
i, 374. 

2-Hydroxy-3-o-1iydroxyp1ieiiylqumoxal- 
ine (Maechlewski and Sosnqwwki), 
A., i, 415, 616. 

8-Hydroxy-a-liydroxyAwpppylliexoic 
acid. See Cinogenic acid. 

Hydroxyketodi3iydroc^f?ogeranic acid 
(Tiemann and TiGGiis), A., i, 158. 

6- Hydroxy"2-keto-3:4:4-trimetliylliexa- 
metliyleix©, l:6-c72bromo- (Ceossley), 
T., 146; P., 1900, 91. 

K-Hydroxy-i-ketoundecoic acid, and its 
potassium salt, and seniicarbazoiie and 
acetate (Thoms and Fehdlee), A., 
i, 187. 

Hydroxylamine, action of, on tlic 
anhydrides of hromonitrocampliane 
(Fohster), T., 653 ; P., 1901, 

88 . 

action of, on o.mlacetic acid (Benton 
and Jones), T., 94; P., 1900, 
205. 

combination of, with ketones (Pe- 
TRENKO-KraTsenENKO and Lokd- 
KIPANIDZ15), A., i, 505.1 
liydiiodide (Wolefenstkin and 
Groll), a., ii, 551. 
estimation of, in presence of tanunonia 
and nitrite (Shler), A., ii, 637. 

Hydroxylamines, now synthesis of 
(Moiireu), a., i, 317. 

;8-aromatic, action of nietliyl on tho 
velocity of reaction of tlie (Bam- 
berger and Rising)) A., i, 529. 
iS-siibstituted, formation of (Dunstan 
and Goul'ding), T.^ 629 ; P. , 1901, 
84. 

Hydroxylaminods'obntyric acid, ctliyl- 
imino-ctlier, and aniidino of(riLOTY 
and Schwerin), A.,i, 517. 

Hydroxymaleic anhydride, xiyridinc 
salt of (Wo HE and Oic.sTEumN), A., 
i, 365. 

Hydroxymercuribenzoic acid and an- 
hydride, constitution of (Peso), A., 
i,‘576. 

P"Hydroxy«'wi-methoxybenizyliden«- 
indanone (FEiiEiisTitHN), A., i, 279. 

l-Hydroxy-3-iaethoxycarbonyl-4-ammo- 
xylenol (Bossk), A., i, 207. 

5- Hydroxy-S-methoxy-p-xyloqnincne 
and its 4-oxinic and its salts (Bosse), 
A.,i, 207. 

^-Hydroxy-a-methylbntyric acid and its 
ethyl ester, and estor anhydride 
(Ivkomer)) a., i, 629. 

7- Hydroxy- 2 -methylchromona, and its 
acetyl derivative (v. Kostanecki and 
Ru2vcki), a., i, 223. 

S-Hydroxy-T-methyldiketohydriadene, 
See Gann in one. 


Hydroxymethylenecamphor-phosph” 
inic acid and -oxychlorophosphine 
(Michaeihk and Flemming), A., 
i, 439. 

Hydroxymethylenecyanoacetic acid. See 
)3-Hydroxyacrylic acid, a-cyano-, 

Hydroxymethylenedihydro/.wphoron© 

(pARBWEilKE VORM.MEISTEK, LHCTPS, 

and Briining), A., i, 692. 

Hydroxymethyleneglntaconic acid. Sec 
.Formy Igl utaconic acid. 

Hydroxymethylhexaliydro'beiizylaniliiie 
(PAIiinVERKE VOllM. MEIS'I’ER, Ltf- 
oius, and BrOning), A., i, 698. 

S^-Hydroxy-a-methylhexoic acid, barium 
salt (Moini), A., i, 864. 

2- Hydroxy-l-metliyl-3-k©topheiiylpr<?p“ 
eiiyPS-benzeneazobenzene, and its 
sodium sul])honato (Borkche and 
Bolseu), A., i, 573. 

Hydraxymethyl-4-methylooumaroii© ( v. 
Pec II MANN and Hanke), A., i, 211. 

Hydroxymethylmethylenecyc/ohexanone 
(FAIUUVERKE VOR.M. MELS'I’ER, Lh- 
ciu.s, and BrIining), A., i, 692. 

6-Hydroxy-12-methyr7wnaphthaph©n- 
azoninm-S-snlphonio acid, 10-cbk>ro- 
(Keiirmann uiid MuLt.ER), A., i, 420. 

2'-Hydroxy- 5 -methylolbenz aldehyde and 
its ether, azinc, and chloro-derivati vc 
(Stoermer and I’ern), A ,J, 726. 

4-Hydroxy-l-methylphenylmercuric 
salts (DiMiiOTir), A., i, 440. 

Hydroxymethyl isv^propylhexahy dro - 
benzyl- amines, -aniline, -dimethyl- 
amine, and -ethylamine (Faiuuverke 
voRM. Melster, Lucius, and Brok- 
ing)) A., i, 692, 

3- Hydroxymethylpyridine and ii,s salts 
(Dehnel), a., i, 164. 

^-Hydroxy-a-naphthaldehyde, and its 
oxime, phcmylhydrazoim, and hydr- 
amides (Fu.sse), A., 1, Ji28. 
e-ombination of, with ea)!i)>hor (Bel- 
ruonner), a., i, 600. 

6-Hydroxy- a/i?-naphthaphenazine, (b 

bromo-, and its salts, .acetyl deriv- 
ative and ethyl ether (Li nhkniuum), 
A,, i, 423. 

6-Hydroxynaphthaph©nazine, b-am ino-, 
and its acotyl derivative (Keiirmann 
and Barche), A., !, 48. 
2-Hydroxy-l;4*'naphthatui3ione, 7« 

amino-, and its iniide (Kehrmann 
and Steiner), A., i, 102. 

8-amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Kehrmann and AIisslin), A.. 
i, 423. 

8-Hydroxy-a~naphthyIamine*4“Snlph™ 
onic acid and its sulphurous other 
(Babische Anilin- and So.ba-Fab- 

BIK), A., i, 699. 
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1- Hydroxynicotinic acid, methyl ester 
(Meyek), a,, i, 629. 

6- Hydrozy-2-iMutroplieEylpyrimidine- 
4»carho-i>'iiitrolbeazamidme (Kappe- 
pop.t), a., i, 568. 

Hydroxyoxamide, reactions of (Pickapt> 
and Cartee), T,, 842; R, 1901, 128. 

*2'-Hydroxy-2-pieiiylaiihydro-4"metliyl- 
l'.4-beEzcpyraiiol and its salts, acetyl 
derivative, methyl ether and anhydro- 
bas6 (Below and "Wagnee), A., 
i, 559. 

Hydroxyphenylcinnamic acid and its 
phenyl ester (Baiutnin), A., i, 84. 

o-Hydroxyphenylethyl alcohol and its 
mono- and di-iirethane, and bromide 
(Stoermee and Kahleet), A., i, 585. 

2- jS-Hydroxy-;8-phenyl6thyl-5-ethyl- 
pyridine, ^-nitro-, and its salts 
(Bach), A., i, 610. 

5- ^Hydroxy-i3-phenylethyi-2-ethyl- 
pyridine, and o-nitro- and o-amino-, 
and their salts (Castnee), A., i, 562. 

2-,S-Hydroxy-^-pheiiylethylpyridine 
(Bach), A., i, 610. 

and o-amino- and o-nitro-, and tlieir 
salts (Roth), A., i, 165. 

Eydroxyphenylmercoric salts (Dim- 
eoth), a., i, 440. 

7- Hydroxy-2-pheiiyl-4-metliyn}eji2o- 
pyran and its acetyl derivative 
(BtJLOW and Wagkeii), A., i, 559. 

6- Hydroxy -2-phenyl-4-mo3io- and -4;6-di- 
methyl-, -diS-methylethyl-, and -5:4- 
henzylmethyl-pyrimidines, and their 
_^-nitro- and |;-amino-dorivatives 
(Rapfepoet), a., i, 567. 

Hydroxyphenylmethylnracii, f7ibroino- 
(Beiieenb, Meyer, and Buchholz), 
A., i, 137. 

6-Hydroxy-3"ph©iiyl-ij!/-pheiianthroliiie 
and its 2-carhoxylic acid, and 6- 
bromo-, 6-chioro- and 6*iodo-dei‘iv- 
atives ("Willgeiiopt and JAELt.>ESKi), 
A., i, 50. 

6-^Hydroxy-2-plienylpyrimidme-4-carh- 
oxylie acid, ^Miitro-, and its salts 
(Rappepoet), a,, i, 569. 

^?-Hydroxyphenyi-???-tolylainino, p- 
amino-, and its snlphonic acid (Faeb- 
WBEKE YOBM. Meistee, Lucihs, and 
(Beuking), a. , i, 755. 

Hydroxy feophthalie acid (Lawrence 
and Peekin), P., 1901, 47. 

6-Hydroxy-2-picoline, and 8:5-f7ibromo-, 
and its 3: 5-dicarboxylic acid (Eeeeea), 
A., i, 43. 

6-Hydroxy-2-pieoline-8-carhoxyIic acid, 
6-cyano-, ethyl ester, and its potassium 
salt (Eeeeea), a., i, 43. 

Hydroxypilocarpinic acid, salts of 
(Jowett), T., 596'; P., 1901, 57. 


Hydroxypivalic acid (Wessely), A., 
i, 256. 

i3-Hydroxypropaidehyde, a-chloro-. See 
Glyceraldehyde chlorohydrin. 

a-Hydroxypropionic acid. See Lactic 
acid. 

a-Hydroxy-a-/i-'and 2S(9-propoxy-j8i3j8-i5ri- 
chloroethanes {chloral propylaks) 
(Gabutti), a., i, 367- 

' 2-Hydroxy-5-2S£jpropyl- l:4-henzoq,tiiii- 
one, 3:6-c2i'bromo- (Hoffmann), A., 
i, 474. 

7-HydTOxy-2-pxopylchromoiie, and its 
acetyl derivative (v, KoS'CANeoki, 
Tambor, and Winter), A.,i, 559. 

a-Hydroxy fi?opropylhexoic acid, 6-bromo- 
(Rupe and Rones), A., i, 578. 

7-Hydroxypropyimaloiiic acid, ^-di- 
chloro-, lactone of. See 7-VaIero- 
lactone-a-carboxylic acid, S-chloro-. 

B-Hydroxypropyl-S-methylpyrazolone, 
4"7-chloro- (Teaebe and Lehmann), 
A., 1, 502. 

2-Hydroxy-j8-|?-wpropylpheiiyletliyl- 
pyridine and its salts (Backe), A., 
i, 562. 

jS-Hydroxypropylphenylthiocarhamide 
(Strauss), A., i, 17. 

Hydroxy quinol and i^n’bromo-, c^ibronio- 
nitro-, and nitro-, tribenzoyl and 
triacetyl derivatives (Thiele and 
Jaeger), A., i, 701. 
triethyl ether. See l:2:4-Triethoxy- 
beiizene. 

See also l:2:4-Trihydi'oxy benzene. 

Hydroxyquinolcarboxylic acid and its 
triacetyi derivative (Thiele and 
Jaeger), A., i, 701. 

Hydroxyquinoline, chloroiodo- (Baslee 
C iiEMiscHE Fabrik), A., i, 750. 

2-Hydroxyqmiioliiie. See Oarbostyril. 

4-Hydroxyquinoliixe. See Kynmiu. 

4-Hydroxyquinoliiie-2'Carhoxylic acid 
(Camps), A., i, 751. 

4-Hydroxyquinoliiie-3-carboxylic acid. 
Sec Kynnreiiic acid. 

7-Hydroxy-2-qninolone-4- acetic acid 

and its ethyl ester (Besthorn and 
Gaeben), a., i, 97. 

Hydroxyquinolplithalem. See Diliydr- 
oxy fluorescein. 

4-Hydroxy-o-quinoiie bisphenylliydr- 
azone (Oendorff and Thebaeb), A., 
i, 775. 

Hydroxyroccelic acid (Hesse), A., 
i, 596. 

'/E-Hydroxysulphobenzoic acid, ^-amino-, 
methyl hydrogen ester, and its salts 
(Jacob), A., i, 31. 

HydroxytetrahydrofErfuran-2;6-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, a-chloro- (Hill and 
Wheeler), A., i, 656. 
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4-Hydroxy-2:2:6;6-tetrametliylpipendme 
{triacetoncalkcmiine) , a tcreoisomevic 

plienylcarbamides of (Oroschuff), 
A., i, 746. 

3- Hydtoxytetrametliylpyrrolidine 
(Pauly and Boehm), A., i, 607. 

Hydroxytolnaideliyde, w-bromo- (Fah- 
BENFABRIKEN TOEM. F. BaYER 

& Co.), A., i, 727. 

haloid derivatiyes, condensation of, 
with aminos (Faubenfabrtken 
vouM. F. Bayer & Go.), A., 
i, 713. ^ 

condensation products of, with 
jdienols (Fareenfabiuken youm. 
F. Bayer & Co.), A,, i, 712. 

2-Hydroxy-m-tolnaldeliyde, 6-bronio-, 
and its pheuylhydrazono, and 
2-Hydroxy-vH-toluic acid and it.s 
l>armm salt (Borsch E and Bolseii), 
A., i, 673. 

Hydroxytoltlic acid, haloid derivatives, 
condensation of, with amines 
(FaRBENPABRIKEN ' VORM. F. 
Bayer & Co.), A., i, 713, 
ct>ndensation products of, with 
]>henola (Far bene abriken vorm. 
F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 712. 

^/-Hydroxytolyldiphenylacetic acids, 
and lactones and broinolactoiies of the 
and 2 ?-acids, and diacetyl derivative 
of the w.-acid (Bistrzyoki and 
NowAKOWSKi), A., i, 717. 

Hydroxytriazoles and their sulphonic 
acids, preparation of (Oehler), A., 
i, 768. 

Hydroxytrimethylhexahydrobenzyl- 
aniline (Farbwerke vorm. Mexsteji, 
Luotus, and BriInino), A., i, 692. 

4- Hydroxy "2; 6; 6-trimethylpiperidme 

( a- r Inyld ia cdo m< tlka uiine ) , an d i ts 
s toTtioism n er ic pi ioi lyhjarl )ainidGS and 
Ihoir hydroi'hlorhloH (CiioHonupp), 
A., i, 745. 

y/“Hydroxytriphenylacetic acid and its 
salts and (^/lirorno- and nitro -deriv- 
atives (Bistrzycki and Nowakow- 
ski), a., if 716. 

yAHydroxytriphenylacetic acetic an- 
hydride, d^ibromo" CBistrzyoki and 
Nowakowski), a., i, 717. 

;«/-Hydroxytnphenylcarhinol, and its 
acetyl, benzoyl and dibrmno-doriv- 
atives (Bistrzyoki and Heebst), 
A., i, 701. 

l?-Hydroxyfcripheiiyl ether and its acetyl 
derivative and its dibromo-compound 
(BisTiiZYCia and He rest), A., 
i, 702. 

A"-HydroxytripropylsuIpIiainic anhydr- 
ide (Mamlock and Wolffehstein), 
a., i, 673. 


Hydroxytrisdiketohydrindene and its 
isomeride (Liebermann and Lakdau), 
A., i, 552. 

Hydroxytrismethoxycarminonecarh- 
oxylic acid and its methyl ester 
(LiEBERMANjsr and Landau), A,, 
i, 545. 

w-Hydroxyundecylic acid (Walker and 
Lumsden), T., 1193. 

5-Hydroxy-7“Valerolactone-a*caxboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Traube and Lexi- 
mann), a., i, 502. 

Hyoscine and ^/-Hyoscyamine from 
mandragora root (Hesse), A., i, 741. 

Hyoscyamine from Byosci/arms muticus 
and Bat'wm dtmvioniu-m grown in 
Egypt (Dunstak and Brown), T., 
71 ; P., 1900, 207. 

conversion of, into atropine (Mazeuc- 
CHELBI), A., i, 161. 
relation of, to atropine (Gadamer), 
A., i, 605. 

Hyper-acids, thermochemistry of 
(PiSSARJEWSKY), A, ii, 56. 

Hypersthene from Ceylon (CooM.'iRA- 
fcJwAMY), A,, ii, 171. 

Hyphomicrobium, assimilation of carbon - 
dioxide by (Stutzer), A,, ii, 267. 

Hypochlorous acid. See under Chlorine. 

Hypophosphorous acid. See under Phos- 
phorus. 

I. 

lanthone, and its isomeride (Durand, 
Hitguenin & On. and Philippe 
Barbie a). A., i, 727. 

Ichthulin and Ichthulic acid Iroin cod 
(Levene), a., i, 433. 

Imhricaric acid from lichens (Zopf), A., 
i, 547. 

Imidosulphites (Divers and Co aw a), 
T., 1099 ; P., 1900, 113 ; 1901, 
163. 

Iminazoles. Hec Glyoxalines. 

Imino -ethers, formation oi' (Lander), 
T., 690 j P., 1901, 59. 
aliphatic, preparation of, from amides 
(LanuerX lb, 701 ; P., 1901, 61. 

Iminopyrine (Miohaelis and Gijnicel), 
A., if 352. 

Inanition, proteid katabolism in (Vori’), 
A., ii, 459. 

cause of the increase of proteid de- 
composition during (Kaupmann), 
A., ii, 254 ; (Schulz), A., ii, 562. 
excretion of phosphorus during 
(SoHULZ and Mainzer), A,, ii, 407. 

Incineration, apparatus and method for 
exact (WisLicENUs), A., ii, 622. 

Indacene and its derivatives (Ephraim), 
A., i, 688. 
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Ittdaaedione {diketokydi'incUne), deriva- 
tives of (Nolting and Blum), A. 728. 

ladazole and cliloro-, and acetyl and 
nitroso-derivativea of the chloro-com- 
poimd (Ilschee and Seupfeut), A., 

i, 411. 

Indene, condensation xn’oducts of 
(Thiele), A., i, 76. 

Indeneoxaiic acid (Thiele), A., i, 76. 

Indene -resins (Khaemer and Spilker), 
A., i, 557. 

Indiarnbber. Sec Gaoutciione. 

Indiazoneoxime and its (Hbromo- and 
f^/chloro- derivatives (Bamberger and 
Bemutii), a., i, 391. 

Indican, detection of, in urine contain- 
ing iodides (Kuhn), A., ii, 487. 
estimation of, in urine (Bouma), A., 
ii, 487. 

estimation of, in urine, and its 
clinical significance (Wolowski), 
A., ii, 293. 

Indicanuria, the urine in (Kobert), A., 

ii, 68. 

Indicator, new, for determining the 
acidity of wines, &e. (Runyan), 
A., ii, 629. 

ferrisalicylic acid as an (Gerock), A., 
ii, 190. 

Indicators, acid and alkali, classification 
of (Wagner), A., ii, 419. 
for use with artificial light (Kuffer- 
ath), a., h, 68-4. 

action of vegetable alkaloids on certain 
(Astruc), a., i, 604. 

Indigo and its derivatives, preparation 
of, from phcnylglycine-o-carboxylic 
esters (Chemisohe Babrik von 
Heyden), a., i, 714.^ 
conversion of anthranilic acid deriva- 
tives into (Erdmann), A., i, 536. 

Indigos, coininercial, estimation of, 
coloriinotrieally (Vaubel), A., i, 715. 

Indigo-blne, and Indigo-red, molecular 
weight of ( Yaxjbel), A., i, 714. 

Indigo* carmine, constitution of (Yoit- 
LANBER and Schubart), a., i, 564, 

lMUg(yfem Unctoria^ organic iron com- 
pounds in (Suzuki), A., ii, 678. 

Indigotin and its N-alkyl derivatives, 
preparation of (Farbwerke vo'atM. 
Meister, liircius, and BrBni^g), 
A., i, 714. : 

reduction of, in an anhydrous inediii\m 
(Binz), a., i, 593'; (Haber), A^., 
ii, 638. 

Indigo-white, oxidation of, witii oxygeri 
(MA.NGHOT and Herzog), A.,! 
i, 565. 

condensation of, witli formal dehyde\ 
(Badisohe Anilin- and Soda* \ 
FABiuit), A., i, 715. 


Indigo-white, acyl derivatives of 
(Yohlander, Dresciiee, and Tel- 
ler), A., ij'TjOS. 

Indirubin, iiuloxylic origin of (Mah.- 
lard), a., ii, 407. 

Indium (ChabriiS and Rengade), A,, 
ii, 242. 

atomic weight of (Benoist), A., 
ii, 308. 

position of, in the classification of the 
elements (Ohabrii?: and Rengade), 
A., ii, 102. 

Indium trichloride, double salt of, witlt 
nibidiuin chloride (Kley), A., 
ii, 626, 

hydroxide and molybdate (Renz), A., 
ii, 657. 

siilx>hate, double salts of, ,with 
caesium and rubidium sulphates 
(CiiABRif: and Rengade), A., ii, 102. 
Indium organic compounds : — 
platiiiocyanide (Renz), A., ii, 657. 
Indium, detection and estimation of : — 
rnicrocliemical test for (Kley), A., 
ii, 626. 

estimation of (Renz), A., ,ii, 657. 
Indiumacetylacetone (CHABRi4i and 
Rengade), A., ii, 103. 

Indoles, formation of S-nitro- fvom the 
3-nitroso-dorivatives (Angeli and 
Angelico), A., i, 45. 

Indophenols, absorption spectra of 
(Lemoult), a., i, 232; (Bayuag and 
Camichel), a., i, 296 ; (Camichel 
and Bayuac), A., i, 290 ; ii, 297. 
Indoxyl and Indoxylic acid, acetyl 
derivatives of ( Yorlander, Deescher, 
and Teller), A., i, 563. 

Indoxyl derivatives, detection of (Yoii- 
LANDERand Meurel), a., i, 83. 
Inesite from Mexico (Oummingh), A., 
ii, 65. 

Infants, new-born, composition of, 
and of their ash (Oamerer and 
SOldnee), a., ii, 173.; (de 
Lange), A., ii, 174. 
mineral composition of (IluGOU- 
NENQ), A., ii, 405. 

See also Children. 

Infracampholenamide, its oxidation, 
and dibromide and hydrobrmnide 
(Forster), T., 117 ; P., 1900, 211. 
Infracampholene, amino-, and its salts, 
and benzoyl, carbamide add phenyl- 
' carbamide derivatives (Forster), T., 
119 ; P., 1900, 211. 

Infracampholenic acid and its salts and 
dibromide (Forster), T., 108 ; P., 
1900, 211. 

Inorganic chemistry, plea for tlie more 
efficient study of (Winkler), A., 

ii, 232. 
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Internal friction. See Viscosity. 

Intestine, absorption in the (HiiBER), 
A., ii, 610. 

.small and large, ab.sorptioii in the 
(Keagii), a., ii, 667. 
small, digestion in the (Kutsoiiee and 
Seemann), a., ii, 667. 

Intestinal putrefaction, influence of 
urotropine on (Loebiscii), A., 
ii, 667. 

Intracellular juices, apparatus for ob- 
taining (RowLA5<iB), A,, ii, 613. 

Intramolecular migration and its ex- 
planation based on the intramole- 
cular mobility of multivalent ele- 
ments (Eulenmeyeii), a., i, 357. 
rearrangement of '/^oaldoxime ethers 
(Wegener), A., i, 152. 

Inulin as a stimulant of gastric secretion 
(Maiik-Sohnohe), a., ii, 402. 

Invariants, theory of (Gordan and 
Alex^jeff), a., ii, 13 ; (Study), A., 
ii, 497. 

Inversion of cane-sugai*. See Aflhuty. 
of the optically active of-c-tetrahydro- 
/3-naphthyliimiiies prepared by the 
aid of and Myromocampliorsuljdi- 
onio acids (Pure and Harvey), T., 
74 ; P., 1900, 206. 

Invertase from yeast (Salkowski), A., 
i, 180. 

action of chemical agents on (Bo- 
KOBNY), A., ii, 438, 568. 

Invertebrates, marine, osmosis in 
(Quinton), A., ii, 116, 

Invertin (Issaew), A., ii, 262; (WitOB- 
lewskt), a., ii, 466, 617. 
presence of, in grapes (Mabtinand), 
a., ii, 35. 

lodination by means of bromide and 
chloride of iodine (Zernoef), A., 
i, 18.5. 

of alkylbenzcnes (EDiNtJER and, Gold- 
berg )j A., i, 22. 

Iodine, organic, in tfie waters of Salso- 
luaggiore (Montan ari), A., ii, 664. 
origin' of, in the organism (Boueoet), 
A., ii, 520. 

presence and localisation of, in the 
leucocytes of blood (Stabsano and 
Boubcet), a., ii, 518. ' 
and the colour of iodine solutions 
(Yaubel), a., ii, 446. 
action of li«tmd ammonia, and of 
sodamide and li([nid ammonia on 
(Ruff), A., ii, 16. 

action of", on chlorine heptoxide and 
on perchloric acid (Michael and 
Conn), A., ii, 152. 

Iodine OTo«ochloride.s, a- and 0- (Oddo), 
A., ii, 648. 

ifrfchloride (Oddo), A., ii, 619. 


Iodine : — 

Hydriodic acid [hydrogen iodide)^ 
catalysis in the reaction between 
hydrogen peroxide and (Brode), 
A-, ii, 443; (Manohot and 
Wilhelms), A., ii, 658. 
photochemical decomposition of 
(PiNNOw), A., ii, 634. 

Iodides, presence of, in crystalline 
rocks (Gautieb), A., ii, 398. 
absorption spectra of solutions of 
(Hagenbaoh), A., iij 434. 

Iodic acid, preparation of (Scott and 
Abbucele), T., 302; P., 1901, 
2 . 

action of, on uric acid (Bouillet), 
A., ii, 290. 

Iodine, estimation and separation of 
estimation of, in dressings (Fberiohs), 
A., ii, 42, 204. 

rate of separation of, from hydriodic 
acid, influence of various agents on 
the (Brode), A., ii, 443. 

Iodine absorption number of fats and 
oils, absolute (Tortelli and Rug- 
geri), a,, ii, 47. 

Iodoform, electrolytic formation of (Flrb 
and Foerster), A., i, 109. 
decomposition of, in chloroform solu- 
tion (Sohuyten), A., i, 3. 
estimation of, in dressings (Feebiohb), 
A., ii, 42, 204. 
lodohaemin. See Hsemin. 
lodohaamogloMn. See Hmmoglobin. 
lodoxy- compounds, conversion of, into 
iodosoflixorides (Weineand and 
Stille), a., i, 684. 

lodyrite from Broken Hill, New South 
Wales (Sr rnceb), A., ii, 394. 
lonone, isomeride of (TlEMANN and 
Sohmidt), a., i, 157, 
a-Ionone, coiiHtitvition of(TiRM;ANN and 
Sgiimidt), a., i, 159. 

Ions. See Electrochemistry. 

Iridium, ostimatiou and separation of, 
from platinum ore ( Lei ME), A., 
ii, 62 ; (LRiT)iii: and Quennebben), 
A.,u, 695. 

separation of, from rhadium (PicoiNl 
and Marino), A., ii, 392. 

Iron from tho standpoint of the phase 
rule (v. Jurtnee), A., ii, 161. 
and nickel, simultaneous deposition of, 
from mixed solutions of their sulph- 
ates (Kubter), a., ii, 555. 
rate of solution of, in hydrochloric 
acid (Conroy), A., in 388. 
rendering passive, x)assivity, and ren- 
dering active of (Heathoote), A., 
ii, 445. 

irregular distribution of Bulphur in 
(Bolirng), a., ii, 124. 
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IroE, action of ammonia on, at higli tem- 
peratures (Beilby and Hendebson), 
T., 1248; P., 1900, 190. 

action of, in anmmia experimentally 
produced (Muller), A., ii, 522. 

in liens’ eggs (Hofemann), A., 
ii, 60S. 

in Buman milk (Jolles and Fbieb- 
jitng), a., ii, 671. 

of normal urine (Wicola), A., ii, 326. 

relationship of, in the urine and in 
the Uood (Jolles and Wifikleb), 
A., ii, 30. 

Iron alloy with aluminium (Bbunck), 

A., ii, 656. 

Iron salts, catalytic action of (Manchot 
and Wilhelms), A., ii, 658. 
action of alcohols on (Bite), A., 
ii, 223. 

nitride from the crater of Vesuvius 
(Matteucci ; Gautieb), A., 
ii, 63. 

preparation, properties and reactions 
of (Fowleb), T., 285 ; P., 1900, 
209 ; (Beilby and Hendebson), 
T., 1249 ; P., 1901, 190. 
heat of formation and constitution 
of (Fowleb and Hab.tog), T., 
299 ; P., 1900, 210. 

|)< 2 roxides (Manchot and Wilhelms), 
A.,ii, 658. 

silicides (Lebeau ; Jouve), A., ii, 317. 

Ferric salts, yelocity of the reaction 
and polymolecular transforma- 
tions between, and metallic 
iodides (Schukabefp), A., 
ii, 647. 

physical and cliemieal changes in j 
solutions of (Schaeb), A., 
ii, 603. 

reduction of (Mokgan), A., ii, 694. 
potassium thiocyanate as indicator 
in the reduction of (Ebeling), 
A., ii, 424; (Volhabd), A,, 
ii, 580 ; (be Koninok), A., 
ii, 694. 

chloride in aqueous liydrooliloiic 
acid, separation of, from other 
metallic chlorides by ether 
(Speller), A., ii, 350. 
and nitrate, temperature co- 
efficient of susceptibility of 
solutions of (Mosleb), A., 
ii, 643. 

hydroxide, formation of (Ma- 
tusohek), a., i, 455, 584, 635, 
636, 677. 

solubility of, in ammonium sali- 
cylate (Wolff), A., ii, 198. 
caesiam nitrate (Wells, Beardsley, 
Jamieson, and Metzgeb), A., 
ii, 653. 


Iron : — 

Ferric oxide, soluble alkali salts of 
(Habeb and Pick), A,, ii, 103 ; 
(Pick), A., ii, 554. 
compound of (Haber and Pick), 
A., ii, 103; (HABF 4 B), A., 
ii, 555. 

Ferrous salts, action of steam on 
(Gautieb), A., ii, 171. 
oxide, new method of preparing 
(FjSbiIie), A., ii, 513. 
estimation of, in silicates (be 
Koninck), a., ii, 284. 
ferric oxide (Kaufmann), A., 
ii, 654. 

oxythiocarbonate, presence of, in 
the water of the Elione (Causse), 
A., ii, 61. 

Iron ores, titaniferous, sepai’ation of, 
in basic igneous rocks (Vogt), A., 
ii, 63, 319. 

Steel from the standpoint of the phase 
rule (V. JOptneb), A., n, 161. 

Steel-making alloys, estimation of 
tungsten in (Ibbotson and Breab- 
ley), a., ii, 199. 

Steel, estimation of aluminium in 
(Spatz), a., ii, 349. 
estimation of carbon in (Job and 
Davies), A., ii, 127 ; (Schmitz), 
A.,ii, 691. 

apparatus for the estimation of 
carbon in (Guckel), A., ii, 39. 
estimation of nickel in (Norris), 
A., ii, 580. 

estimation of phosphorus in 
(Ibbotson and Biieabley), A., 
ii, 343. 

estimation of sulphur in (Aitchy), 
A., ii, 420 ; (Noyes and Helmee), 
A., h, 687. 

estimation of tungsten in (Ibbotson 
and Breabley), A., ii, 199. 
SchoffePs process for estimating 
tungsten in (Bagley and B rear- 
ley), A., ii, 200 . 

Iron compounds, organic, occurrence of, 

in plants (Suzuki), A., ii, 678. 

Iron (in general), estimation and 
separation of : — 

estimation of, by potassium-iodide- 
iodate mixture (Stock and AIas- 
sAom), A., ii, 284. 

estimation of, volumetrieally, by means 
of stannous cliloride (2 engelis), 
A., ii, 533. 

estimation of bivalent, influence of 
pyrites and other sulphides on the 
(be Koninck), A., ii, 284 ; (Hille- 
BRAND and Stokes), A., ii, 424. 

estimation of, in *‘Ferrum oxydatum 
sacoharatum” (Gohlioh), A,, ii, 132. 
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Iron (in general), estimation and 
separation of; — 

estimation of inetallic, in reduced iron 
(MAriQUARDT), A., ii, 693. 
estimation of, in magnetite ores by tlie 
specific gravity test (Eichaeds), 
A., ii, 

estimation of, in human urine (Hoff- 
mann), A., ii, 326. 
estimation of carbon in (Schmitz), 
A., ii, 691. 

apparatus for the estimation of carbon 
ill (Guckel), a., ii, 39. 
estimation of phospliorns in (Ibbotson 
and Bee ABLE v), A., ii, 343. 
estim;itioii of stilpliur in (Auciiv), A., 
ii, 420 ; (Noyes and IIelmee), A., 
ii, 687. 

iwlrone trom Ijearswort oil (Haarmann 
& Reimee), a., i, 727. 

Iron-spar, estimation of small quantities 
of nine in (Flath), A., ii, 6*25. 

Isatin and its derivatives (Maechlewski 
and SosNOWSKi), A., i, 415, (515 ; 
(M A iiCH EE ws K I an d Ra doliffe), 
A., i, 416. 

action of, on o-plienylenediamiiio 
(Maechlewski and Buraozewski), 
A.,i, 347. 

Isatin, chloro-, from albumin (Gnezda), 
A., i, 780. 

Isinglass, new test for (Henzold), A., 
ii, 52. 

Isobario atiueous solutions (Geoshans), 
A., ii, 644. 

Isomeric change (Laewoeth), T., 1265 ; 
P., 1901, 2. 

Isomorphism between the salts of bis* 
miitli and the rare earths (Bob, man), 
A., ii, 454. 

Inlun krreslris, a volatile venom from 
the. skill of (PiusALix; BihiAr. and 
PiusALix), A., ii, 09. 

Ivy as a ealcaremis plant (v. Keenze), 
A., ii, 185. 

X 

Jalapic acid, dccacctyl derivative of 
(Kbomee), a., i, 647. 

Jalapin, action of barium hydroxide on 
(K,eomee), a., i, 629. 
pcntacetyl derivative of (Keomer), 
A., i, 647. 

Jams, composition of (Tolman, Munson, 
ami Bigelow), A., ii, 588. 

Japaconitine, physiological action of 
(Cash and DuxNStan), A., ii, 613. 

Jasmine blossoms, oil of (Hesse), A.-, 
i, 220, 732; (Bebmann), A., i, 601. 

Jellies, composition of (Tolman, Mun- 
son, and Bigelow), A,, ii, 588. 

LXXX. ii. 


Juniper, empyreaumatic oil of (Cathelin- 
eau and iIaussee), A., i, 283. 
Juroresen (Tsohiech and Beuning), A,, 

i, 91. 

Jute, pentosans of (Schone and Tol- 
lens), a., ii, 414. 

K. 

Kainite, formation of, at 25® (van’t 
Hoff and v. EuLER-CiiELPtN), A., 

ii, 249 ; (van’t Hoff and Meyfai- 
hoffer), a., it, 396. 

Kairoline (■hirJJiyUetncJujflroqn luol hu'), 
action of methyl iodoacetnte on (Webe- 
ktnb), a., i, 640. 

Karabin from Neritmi odorum (Bose), 

P., 1901, 92. 

Katabolism, decomposition of cai-bainide 

by (Beyeeinck)? A., ii, 264. 

Kauric acid, and /3-Kaurolic acids, 
Kaurinolic acids, and Kauroresen 
from Kauri copal (TsdiiRCir and 
Nieberstadt), A., i, 398. 
a-Ketoangelicalactone plienylbydrazone 
anditsisomeride {Wolff and Herolb), 
A., i,.504. 

KetoWtylidenebistetronic acid ( Wolff 
and Gabler), A., i, 284. 
Ketocoumaran. See Oouniarauone. 
4:-Ketodihydroquinazolines, synthosis of 
(Gotthelf), a., i, 764. 
C*Keto-j3e-dimethyloctoic acid (Lesee), 
A., i, 278. 

S-Ketohexahydroindazole (Dieckmann), 
A., i, 542. 

Ketohexyltetronic acid (Wolff and 
Gabler), A., i, 285. 
a- Keto- 7 -hy droxybutaue- ay-dicarboxyl- 
ic acid and its salts and phenyl- 
hydrazonc (de Jon<0? A., i, 446, 
y-lactonc of. See a-lvetovalerolactone- 
y-carboxylic acid. 

Ketohydroxy- ethoxy- and "7.snbutoxy-di- 
hydropentanthrenedicaiboxylio acids, 
bromo-, (dbyl esters (Liebehmann 
and Lanwee), A., i, 467. 
Ketomenthone, fiylTiaO ( Konb akofp 
and BACHTSOHitEFF), A., i, 334. 
Ketomethane derivatives, addition of, to 
unsaturated compounds { VoErJiNBER), 
A., i, 84. 

Ketone from oil of cassia flowers 
(ScHiMMEL & Co.), A., i, 394. 

and its seniicarbazone, from 
the reduction of tropilen (Will- 
st.Ktter), a., i, 650. 

C^HigOg, from the oxidation of the 
kctoglycol, CalljtiOa, Irom diliydro- 
myreene ()Semm.l,rk), A., i, 732. 
C 8 H 32 O, from sorbic acid (Do E bn E it 
and Wolff), A., i, 578. 

65 
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Ketone, QHjgOo, from tlie oxidation of 
?-terx>meol (Schimmel & Go.), A., 
i, 395. 

CioHigOo, from 7 >-i^-j)ropeiiylaiiisole 
(B/hal and Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 273. 

Ketones, prex)aration of, by tlie action of 
alkyl Iialoids and alkylearbimides 
on nitriles in presence of magnesium 
or zinc bromides (Blaise), A., 
i, 133. 

influence of liglit on the interaction 
of, witli alcoliols (CiAMiciAN and 
Silbee), a., i, 329. 
specific difference between aldehydes 
and (Oechsneh de Conixck and 
Seevant), a., i, 126. 
acklimetry of (AsTiurc and Munco), 
A., i, 66. 

action of benzainidine and ^j-tolen^d- 
aniidineon (Kimc keel and Bauer), 
A., i, 758. 

action of, on ethyl cyanoacetate 
(Gitaeeschi), a., i, 341 ; (Pkano), 
A., i, 346. 

action of diazobenzene on (Bambergee 
and MtlLLEE), A., i, 778. 
and ethyl malonate, action of sodium 
ethdxide on a mixture of (Stobbe), 
A., i, 649. 

condensation of, with ethyl iso- 
nicotinate (Tscheene), A., i, 749. 
compounds of, with complex acids 
(y. Baeyer and Villigeii), A., 
i, 659. 

compounds of, with aminophenyl- 
guanidine (Pellizzari and Rick- 
ards), A., i, 769. 

combination of, with phenylhydrazine 
and hydroxylamine (Pj5TREnko- 
Kritsgherko and LoiiuKiPANiDzf;), 
A., i, 505 ; (Petrekko-Kritscher- 
KO and Eltsohaninofi<'), A., i, 506. 
acetylenic (Moubeu and Delakge), 
A., i, 352. ^ 

decomposition of, by alkali.s (Mou- 
EEU and Delange), A., i, 14. 
chlorinated hydroxy-, action of alkalis 
on (Bitunxs), A., i, 216. 
oiB-iinsatnrated, addition of, to diethyl 
succinate (Stobbe), A., i, 147, 276. 

Ketones and Quinones. See also 
4-Acetoacetylpyridine. 

Acetone. 

Acetonylacetone. 

AeetonyHsocamphor. 

Acetophenone. 

l-Acetoxy-2-benzoyleamphene. 

Acetoxyethylideiieacetone. 

y;-Acetylacetanilide. 

Acetylacetone. 

Acetylaminoethoxyacetophenone. 


Ketones and Quinones. See : — 
Acetylaminohydroxyaeetophcnone. 
5-Aeetykiniiio-l:2-naphtliaquinone. 
Acetyldijdienyl. 

3- Acetyl-7'etlioxy-2-mGthylcliromone. 
2-Acetylfurfuran. 

a- Acetylhep tinene. 
Acetylhexoyhnethane. 
Aeetylinesitylene. 
AcetylmethykycZoliexan one. 

2: 3 - Acetylmetliylquin oxaline. 
Acetylxdienylcthylideneoxycycktri- 
azan. 

Acetylpiperone. 

Acetyltrimethyhlotoflavin. 

Acridone. 

ct- Amylanhy drace.tonebenzil . 

2-fsoAmyl“4-ketodihydroquinazoliiie. 

Anhydracetonebenzil. 

Anil* chloro- and bromo-. 
Anilinodibenzoyletliane. 
AnilinometiiylenediLydrowophoroiie. 
Anilinoineth}dinethyleiiec2/ckh(3xan- 
one. 

2-Am]mo*6-wofu*opyhl'.4,-benzoquin« 

one. 

Anisylideneacetophenoiie. 

Anisyl methyl ketone. 
Anthradiquinones. 

Anthragallol. 

Anthraphenone. 

Aiitlirapurpurin. 

Anthraquinoiie. 

Antipyrine. 

Apigenin. 

Benzamidinowohutyrophenone. 

Benzeneazo-a-ketoghitarimide. 

Beiizeneazophenylacetylacetophenone. 

Benzih 

4- Benzoylacetylpyridine. 
Benzophenone. 

0- Beuzoquinoiie. 

Benzoquinonephenylhydrazonetetra- 

inethyH/anunodiphenylniefchane. 

Benzoylanisoylmetbane. 

a-Benzoylcainphor. 

Benzoyldiacetylethane. 

a-Benzoylheptiijgne. 

•Benzoyfhexoylrnetliaue. 

1 -Benzoylpy ridazone. 

1- Benzoxy' 2 -l)en 2 oylcamphene. 
Benzylantipyrine. 
Benzylethylaminoaiithraquinone, 
Benzylideneacetone . 
Benzylideueacetox)henone. 
Benzylidene-a-amylauhydracetone- 
. benzih 

Benzylidenecamphor. 

Benzylidene-a-etbylanhydracetone- 

benzil 

a-Benzylidoneliydrindone. 

Benzyhdeneindanedione. 
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Ketones and Qnmones. See: — 
Benzylidcuenientlione. 
Benzylidene-a-inetbyknliydraeetcme- 
l>cnzil. 

BGiizylidenopro|^)io[»heiiono. 

Bcnzylideue-a-propykiiliydracetonc- 

beiizll. 

Benzyl wopropyl ketone. 
2-Beiizyl-2-o-tolyl(liketaliydnndeiie. 
.Bisplieiiyletliylpyrazoloiie. 
Bisplienylpropylpyrazolono. 

2 - koB u tyl - ‘i-ketodili 5 '’d rofpiiiiazoliiie.. 
w-Pjiityryl-2:4-dietlioxyaceto}>]ieii'- 
one. 

Caiiiphoi\ 

Caiiipliorqninone. 

Cai'l-iaiiilpheiiy]ctliylidoneoxyc//t7o- 

triazau. 

Garbo fen cb on o n e . 

Oanninone. 

Oarone. 

Garveiione. 

Carvone. 

Carvotan acetone. 

Ohroniones. 

Coninaraiione. 

Oouniai'one. 

Oumyl metkyl ketones. 

Cyiriyl cdiloronieth 3 d ketone. 
Deoxyalmrin. 

Dooxyantlirapiirpurin. 

Dooxy benzoin. 

Deoxy llavopiirpiiri 1 1 . 

Besyieno-in ethyl and -ethyl 
ketones. 

Dibenzoyldiphenyl I nxtadione. 
A'-DibenzoyiethyicnoH. 

2 : 5-1) ibcnzoy 1 fu rfuran . 
ay- Dibe n zoy 1 } n’< >paue. 

I>i bin i z,yl ide nea< ‘.e tone. 

Dilienzyl ketone. 

:f3- 1 >n)ntyl“2 :5-diketo|)l])urazine,s, 
Dilmlyryl. 

2:4-l)ndl)Oxybeiizuy]ineib3dacctone. 

.Dicjtho'Xycarininone. 

l)i{d.!iylanjin<)antIira(|ninon<i. 

8 - Die th^daiui 11 o -5 : 6 ; 7 ; 8 Y«cb lovo- 

antbraijuinono. 

Diothylaininoilihydroxjxuithrjuiuiu- 

0110. 

a/3"DietbylanUydracetonebenzil. 
Diethyl diketone. 

3 :6“Diethyl-2:5-dikotopiperazino. 
Diethyl ketone. 

^^-Diethylsiilphone-y- and -5-methyi- 
pentane-S- and -y-ones. 
j8i3-Diethylsiilphonepentane"y-one. 
Diformaz'yl phenyl ketone, 
Dibydroaiithrapbenone. 
Diky^lrotruxone. 

'//i/i-i^ihydroxyhenzyiideneindanoiKn 
l)i hydroxy dihydro inesity 1 oxide. 


Ketones and Quinones. See 
o-Dib.ydroxyphenylhydroxy-o-(piin- 
one. 

Dihydroxyquinone. 

4-ay-Diketobiitylpyridine. 

Dilretobydrindene. 

1 '.2-Diketoc’ycfopeiitane. 
4-ay-Diketo-y-pbenylpropylpyricIine, 
2 : 6-Diketo- 4 -?Aapi‘opylh exametliyl cn e. 
2:6-Diketo-3:4:4-trimetbylliexa- 
in ethylene. 

0- Diraetlioxy benzoin. 

,5 :7-Dimetlioxy-2'-etlioxyllavone. 
5:7“Diniethoxy-3'-ethoxy-fiavone. 
():7-Dimethoxy-3-inotb3deoiuuarone. 
5:7-Dimethoxy-2';4'-iiietliylenedioxy“ 
flavoiie. 

4-Diinetliylaniinobenzylideneindane- 

dione. 

^-Dimethylaminoljenzylxdeneiiidan- 

one. 

Di m etby lam ii i om e tb y 1 en em en tli one , 
4-Diinethylamino-l-phen3d.-2:3-di- 
inetliyl- 5-py razoloiie. 
Diinethylanhydracetonebeiizils. 

1 :3-Dimethylbenzinnnazolone. 

6 :8-Di methyl- l:4-benzopyroiie. 

4. :6- Diniethylcoumaranoiie. 

Dimethylcoumarone. 

3;6-Diinethyh2:5-diketopiperazino. 

l:4-Dimothyl-3-c/;6'7aliexau,one. 

DimetliykycMiexeuone. 

Dimethylpurones. 

Diphenylacotylacotoguanamine. 

Diplienacyls. ’ 

Dipheuyl-a-diatliyltbioletluiue- /3- 
one. 

Diphenylfjyrkpeutenolone, 

1 :4-Dipheuyl-l :2;4-trkzoIone-3- tliio- 
ni ethane. 
l)i[H'opionyl. 

Dipropyl diketoao. 

Di-o-tolykeetylaeetogiiananune. 

Dypnone. 

Ethciiyl-d-rni.'tliyliiinbdHrerone. 

'i/r-Ethoxyaceto}honone. 

ICthoxyamlnoacetophenono. 

a“Ethuxyanisylideneac(3topli(3non0. 

7 - E thoxy chro m 0 ne. 
7-Ethoxy-2;3-dini,ethyleliroinone. 
Ethoxy-2-othyl(jhroniones. 
iT-Ethoxyflavone. 
Ethoxynaphtliylidenecarnplior. 
2-Ethoxy-5- W'o] n:o pyl -1 ;4 -henzo- 
quinone. 

Ethylacetylacetone. 
a- Ethylanhydracetonebenzil 
Ethylideneacetone. 
2-Ethyl-4-ketodihydroqniiiazoline. 
Ethyloxalyl-o-aminoacetopI lenone. 

1- Ethyl-2-qinnoloiio. 
i Ethyi-je-quinone. 


m —2 
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Ketones and Quinones. See : — 
Fencliocamphorones. 

Feiiclione. 

Fluoienone. 

Formazyl metliyl ketone. 
Formyko-aininoacetopiienone. 
Hezaliydroxyantliraquinone. 
ct/doMoxsaiom. 

S-Hydrazino-d-inetliylumbelliferone, 

Hydroeoninarone, 

Hy droxy ac etophenones. 

Hydroxyacetyl paeonol . 
c£-Hydroxyaiiisy}ideiieaGetoi)lienone. 

1 -Hydroxy - 2-benzoy 1 eanipiiciie. 

2-HydroxyLeu2ylacetopliCiionc. 

0- Hydroxy benzyl ide n eacetylpiperone. 
Hydroxyheiizylidonecoumaraiiones. 
Hydroxybenzylideneiiidanoiies. 

7 - Hy dr oxychrctiiione. 

CE-Hydroxycyaiiocaiiipiior. 

5-Hydroxy«>7:2'-diethoxyflavoiie. 

5- Hydroxy-7*2'-dimetlioxyflavoiie. 

7 -Hydi'0xy-‘2 :3-dimetbylchrouione. 

1 - Hydroxy-3-ethylannno-5 :6 :7 :8- 
((e^racliloroantliraiXuiHone. 

Hydroxy-2-etiiylciirornones. 

S'-Hydroxyfiavone. 

2- Hydroxy fiuorenone . 

6 -Hydroxy-2-keto» J :4 ;4-trimethyl- 
hexainetbylene. 

y/-Hydroxy-W2-methoxybe.nzylideiie- 

indanone. 

6- Hydroxy-3'-nietboxy'P“Xylocpiiiione. 

7 - Hydroxy- 2-metliylcIiroinoiie. 
Hydroxymetliylenediliydrowophorone, 
5-Hydroxy- 7 -metbyldiketobydrindene 

[carriimom), 

2-Hydroxy-l-riictliyl-3-ketoplienylpro- 

penyl-6-benzeneazobenzene. 

HydroxymetliyI-4-inetliyleoiiuiaroiie. 

Hydroryinethyiiuetliyleneryr/oliexau- 

one. 

2- Hydroxy- 1 :4-iiaplitha(iuiiioae. 

2- Hydroxy-5-iwpropyl-l:4-benzocj_nm- 
one. 

7- H ydroxy-2-propyle.broi)aoiie. 
^-Hydroxypropyl-S-methylpyrazolone. 
Hydroxytrisdiketoliydrindene. 
^^lantboiie. 

Indanedione. 

lonone. 

■mlrone. 

Ketocoumaran. 

4-Ketodiiiydroqiiinazoliiies. ' 

2 - Ketoliexahyd roindazole. 
Ketomentlione. 

3“Eeto-2-phenylliexaliydroindazole. 

3- Keto-2-pbenyl-4-inetliylliexabydi’o- 
indazole. 

2-Ketotetraliydro-oxazole. 

3 -Ket 0-2 :2 :6 :54etrametbyIpyrrolidine. 
Lapackonone. 


Ketones and Quinones. See 
Laurenone, 

Limonenone. 

Lotoflavin. 

Luteolin. 

A‘^-Mentheiie-2-one. 

Menthone. 

Mesityl metliyl ketone. 

Mesityl oxide. i 

Gj-o-Metlioxybenzoyl-3-etlioxyaceto- n, 
plieiione. 

2-Metboxybenzylaeetoplieu one . 

7- Metb oxy'2 ;3-dimetliylcl iromon e. 

6- M ethoxy-2-ctliylchromone. 
Methoxynaj ibthylideneeampbor, 

2- Metboxy- 5 - dfopropyl- 1 : 3-ben zo- 
quinone. 

Methylacetone. 

Methylacetylacetone . 

3- Methyl- 2- woainyl -4-ketodi hydro - 
qninazoline. 

Methylaniiydracetone-inoiio- and -di- 
bonzils. 

Methyl wnbutenyl ketone. 

3- Metkyl-2-/6‘&butyl-4-ketodihydro- 
qninazoline. 

4- Methyl-2-wobiitylcy6'^opeutanone. 
Methylcoiimaraii ones. 
Methyldibenzoylnietli ane. 

Methyl 75-diliydroxybiityl ketone, 
Methyldiphenykye/opentenone, 

wj;- kl etliy leii edioxybeiizyl ideneindan - 
one. 

Methylcnementhone. 

3-Methyl«2-ethyl-4-ketodiiiydroquiu- 

azoline. 

Methyl ethyl ketone. 
Methylheptenone. 

Methyl heptyl ketone. 
j8- MethykpZohexauone. 
i8-Methylhydi’iiidono. 

2- Methyl-4-ketodihydroqninazoline. 
Methyl nonyl ketone. 

8- Methyl-6-propyl-l :4-benzo] >yrone. 

3- Methyl-2-«- and -propyl-4 -keto- 

dihy(.lroj\uinazolines. 

3- Methy i- 1 - i’aopropy Iryc/open tano ue . 

4- Methyl-3-prop3d-5 -pyrazolone. 

4-Methylpurone. 

4-Metliybxopurone. 

3 -Methyl-5-pyrazoloue. 
1-Methylpyridone. 

Methylquinolones. 

j9-Methylquinophtha.lone. 

Metliyi-a^-«.-y(;^otriinothylonedaph- 

netin. 

Methyl-a;3'-cy(;^otiimeth}deneiimbelli- 

ferone. 

4-M6thyluinbelliferone. 

a-Naphthaquinone-S-diketohjnlr- 

indeiie, 

Naphtbaquinones, 
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Ketones nnrl Qiiinones. Sec : — 
Naphtliyl methyl ketones. 
Pentamethoxybonzoylacotopheuoiitn 
cy«/oPeBtanoue, 

Pheimcyl benzyl ketone. 
Pheiiac^rliflGnebcnzamidine. 

Ph eiiacyliden e-p- tolenylaiiiidine. 
Pheriacylplienacetin. 

Pheixantli vaf{ninone. 

Ph enO“ a~ket ohep tarn eth ylen e . 

5 -Phenoxy - 1 -phenylpyridazone. 
Phcnylacetylacetophcnoiio. 

1 - Ph en yl- 4 - benzyl- 3-mothylpyrazol - 
one. 

a-Ph enyl-y-dlethylsulphonebutanc- 
a-one. 

2-Phcnyl-l :3-dimcthyl-l rS-dibenzoyl- 
propanc. 

1 - Phcnyldimothylp 3 ^razolones. 

Phenyl ethyl ketone. 

1 ' Ph onyl- 3 -eth y Ipyrazolone. 

2- PhonyIhydrazine-4«methyl-5-cthy]- 
pyriraidonc. 

2- Pheny Ih y drazln e- 4-i nctliyli *yriin id - 
one. 

Phenyl - 3 -in etl i yl- 4 -lien zen(?azo-5 -pyv- 
azdlono. 

2-Phonylineihylhydraziue-4-inothyl- 

pyriiiiidone. 

1-Phonyl -4-raethyl -3“pr< >] tyl-ii-pyrazol- 
onc, 

l-Phenyl-3-:inethylpyrazolono. 

1- Pheiiy] -5-methyl pyridazono. 

5- PhonyI-3-iwoxazoh)no. 

Phenyl px’ 0 ]>ylpyrazoh ines. 

Plienylthiodiazolonethiomcthane. 

Phoronc* 

w-Fropionyldietlioxyaeolophenonew. 

Propioplicnouc. 

'?'.s‘ol 'ro| >yl '/.seamy 1 ke toi ic. 

1 h'opylan] rydracetonehenzihs. 

'/.so Pro] J i ( [ e n on,ce t o no, 

2- ?? - a IK 1 - ntih 1 h'o] »y 1 -4 -k o lod i 1 1 yd ro- 
qniiiazoline. 

Propyl /,sopr{»]>yl ketone. 

3- Propyl - 5 -py razolone. 

Pnlegone. 

Pnrone. 

iwPurone, 

Pyridones. 

Fyridylchlorodihydroxyqni non e. 

Py ridyhfokhloroh yd roxyi] ninone. 
Qiiinhydrone.s, 

Quiiiolones. 

Qninolylon epl nmyl ene keton e. 
Quinones. 

Qninonebenzoyl-a-naphthylhydraz- 

one. 

Qiiinoph til alone. 

Ectenequinonc. 

iwSafraniiione. 

Telluroacctylcumene. 


Ketones and ftninones. Hee : — 
Telhirom ethyl ^/-cumyl, a-naphthyk 
^i-phenetyl and xylyl ketones, 
Totracotyltetrainotbyl ene» 
Tetradccylbeii zoylacetyl one. 

Tctrahy d roxy meth yl anthraqiiin one. 
2:4:6 :4'-Tetram cthoxybenzoylaceto- 
lihenono. 

2:4:6:S'-Tetramothoxy-4'-ethoxy- 
benzoylacetophenoiie. 
3:4-C2/eZoTctraTnetliylcno-5 -pyrazolon e. 
l:2-c7/6*Zr/rctramcihyleneimnbcllifer- 
one. 

Tetrainethylpuron e. 

Tetraphenylcyt’/opentenolone. 

Thymoquinone. 

Thymooiiiiiouebcnzoyl-a-naphthyl- 

hydrazone. 

^.i-Tolacylidenehenzamidino. 
jn-Tol acyl idem e-p-tolenylaniidine. 
2-y>-Toluidin o -5 - /.sopropyl- 1 :4 -loen zo- 
qninone. 

Toluo-7-pyronos. 

?i-Toluqninone. 

Toluoqninonebei i zoy 1-a-naph tliylhydr- 
azone, 

]0-4!'olnqninoplitlia.lonc. 
2-o-Tolylflik(d,ohydrindGiK‘. 
2-o-’Tolyl-2-cthyldikctohydrindenc. 
2-o-Tolyl- 2-m ctli yl ( 1 il< et ohy d riii dene. 
r»-p-Tol'yl-3-metliyl67/r^ohexenoTie, 
^i-Tolyl methyl ketone. 
jfj-Tolylthiodiazol oneth iora ethane. 
^x-Tolyltln odiazol on toly ithio- 

methano. 

Trincetonoamine. 

7n,-Triazoacetophcnorjo. 

Tril lenzny Ian tliraecno. 

TiibGnz(>)dtetrahydroanthraGeiie. 

5:7:2'-TnbydToxyfiayonc. 

Tri hyd roxy fiirvoimH. 

/ 373 -Triketopo ntanc, 

2 : 4 : ( l-Trim (‘.th oxy 1 hji i zoyl - JP-etdioxy- 
ac(itophonone, 

2:4 :6-TrimetboxybenZ(yl-3' :-r-Tisiothyl - 
0 n ed ioxyace to] die n 01 1 e . 

2 : 4 ;(>-Trh aethoxy -2' -etlioxy lienzoyl- 
acetophenone.’ 

5:7 :JV-qvlmethox.y-4 '-{'thnxyilavono. 
ai3;8-Tiimfd:diyhxnbydraeetone1)t!nziL 
3:4-oyc7oTriiTiethyfcnepyrazDlonc. 

1 :4 :6-Ti'imcthylpnrone. 

1 :4 :0-Trim ethyl isvipurone. 
/3f/A-Tmncthyiti'iskaideka-/3C^X- 
tctrene-K-onc. 

Tropinoiie. 

Triixone. 

Protbyleoumarone. 
VinyldiacetoneaTnine. 
m-Xylyl methyl ketone. 
oyefo-jS-Ketonecarboxylic esters (Dracxe- 
MANN), A,, i, 539. 
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Ke tonic acid, Cy-J,X)aj Troiu the oxid- 
ation oi' feiiclione (Wallacji and 
Neuman a). A., i, 332. 

CjoHigO;.;., from the oxidation of cyclo- 
dihydromyi’ceiie (Semmleii), A., 
i, 732. . 

Ketonic acids, mereaptoles from (Pos- 
keil), a., i, 703, 

iS-Ketonic acids, preparation of, by the 
action of alkyl salts of a-bromo-ardds of 
the acetic series in presence of inag^ 
nesiuin or zinc bromide (Blaise), A., 
i, 133. 

S-Ketonic acids, simple synthesis of 
(Stobbe), a., i, 324. 

3-Keto-S-plienylhexaliydroindazole and 
its 4-metliyl derivative (Dieckmann), 
a., i, 542. 

2- Ketotetra2iydrO"Oxa2ole, nitro-deriv- 
ative (B’j-iANOHiMoNT and Lublin), 
A., i, 674. 

3- KetO'2;2;5j5-tetraniethylpyrroIidiiie_ 
and its nitrosoamine, and cyanohydrin 
(Pauly and Boehm), A., i, 607. 

a*Ketovalerolactone- 7 -carhoxylic acid 
and its phenylhydrajjone and jS-hroino-, 
ct-nitro- and benzoyl derivatives (de 
.Tong), A., i, 446; (Wolef), A,, 
i, 499 ; (Wolff anvl Heuolu), A., 

i, 502. 

Ketoximes, action of alkyl haloids on 
(Dim STAN and BouLinN«‘i), T., 628 ; 
P., 1901, S4. 

Ketoximohydroxyetlioxydiliydropeiit' 
anthrene, bromo- (Liebermann and 
^ Lanseii), A., i, 466. 
chloro- (Berthetm), A., i, 468. 

Keuper marl, chemical ami mineral- 
ogical constitaeiits of (Wulfing), A., 

ii, 113. 

Kidneys, ajjtion of hespijHdiii and of 
phloridzin on the {\\ K<1ssa), A., 
ii, 31. 

action of pituitary extract on the 
(Magnus and Sohafer), A., 
ii, 612. 

composition of pus from a tumour in 
tlie (Pate in and Poyou), A., 
ii, 566. 

Kipp’s apparatus, modifuiaiioii of 
(Thiblis), a., ii, 546. 

Koswite from the Urals (Ditpaiic and 
Pearge), a., ii, 398, 664. 

“v. Erottnaurer’s patent manure.” 
See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Krypton, isolation of, from air (Dewar), 
A., ii, 597. 

separation and spectra of (Ln^EiNG 
and Dewar), A., ii, 598. 
physical properties of (Bambay and 
Travebs), a., ii, 238, 
refraction of (Ramsay), A., ii, 141. 


Kyanite from Trpin, Moravia (Kovar), 
A., U, 606. 

Kyaurenic acid, conversion of amino- 
pheiiylpropiolic acid into (Camps), 
A., i, 751. 

origin of, in the organism (Glaessner 
and Laxgstein), A., ii, 669. 
excretion of (Mendel and Schneider), 
A., ii, 259, '565 ; (Gies), ^A., 
ii, 407. 

Kynurin [i^liyclrox^jqimwUnc) (Camps), 
A., i, 75i. 

physiological action of (v. Feny- 
VESSY), A., ii, 31. 

L. 

Lahradorite from New Soutli Wales 
(Habker), A., ii, 320. 

Laccase (Slowtzoff), A., i, 177. 

Lactase of the pancreas (Weinlani>), 
A., ii, 30. 

Lactic acid [i-elltjiliilmelacllc acid ; a- 
hydroxy propionic add) in beet 
molas.ses (Sen one and Tollens), 

I A., i, 116. 

occurrence and estimation of, in 'vvinos 
(Kune)) A., ii, 700, 
formation of, in the blood (Asher and 
Jackson), A., ii, 563. 
action of IJadUns coU mmviwiis on 
(Harden), T., 624; P., 1901, 58. 
formation of elilorororm from (Eber- 
hard), A., i, 357, 
f(.‘. nnen t-j it ion . Sec Fe r m o n ta tion . 

Lactic acid, zinc salt, and mcntliyl ester 
(Cohen and Wihteley), T., 1309 ; 
P., 1900, 213. 

(2-Lactic acid, formation ”of, in the 
organism (Sapj’o and Eatsuyama), 
A., ii, 405. 

mmiem formation of (Osbohnis), 
A., ii, 460. 

Lactic anhydride, ' CHtimation of, in 
lactic add (Kunz)j A., ii, 428. 

Lactomucin (La.ioux), A., ii, 671. 

Lactone, CgHj^O,,, from tlnj oxide 
(Petoiimkoff), a,, i, 183. 

Lactones, action of zinc, ethyl on 
(Gbanighstadten and Werner), A,, 
1, 518. 

Lactones. See also 
j8-Acetylgiutaric acid, ketodilactoiieof. 
j8-AcetyItrimethylgliitaric acid, keto- 
dilactone of. 

a-Acctyi- 7 - vahu'olactone. 
Alantolactone. 

i8- B(nizoy]glutaric acid, kctodilactone 

of. 

a-Benzoyl'7-7alevoIaetone, 
Benzyl-;3-giiitaric acid, ketodi lactones 

of. 
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Lactones. Bee ; — 

Benzyl id('.iio-i3*acc?tylglutan('. acid, 
kotodilactoTie of. 
Butyrolactoiiecarboxylic acid. 
iS-BiityrylgliiLaric acids, Icetodilactoues 
of. 

Callitrolic acid, lactone of. 

Camp] 1 oly tolactone . 
Garboxypheiiylbutyrolactoiieacetic 
acid. 

Diby dro avoalantolactone. 
cuaj - Di h ydroxy - /3/3 - di in e tliylglii taric 
acid, lactone of. 

Dikelova] oroiactone-y-carboxylic acid. 
Diinelliylethyllyydroxybutanetetra- 
carboxylic acifl, lactone of. 

I) i m c til y let! ly 1 liy d roxy Ini tauetri carb- 
oxylic acids, lactones of. 
^S-Diphcnylvalorolactoneacetic acid. 
/J-Evythronic acid, lactone of. 
Glycurouolactono. 

Heptolactoncacetic acid. 
iwHexolactone. 

Hydroxy di m e tby Ibn tan e t riearboxyl ic 
acids, lactones of. 
Hydroxydiinnthylcomuariii. 

Hydro xy-i8,8-diinetliylgl utaric acids, 
1 anion es of. 

7 -H.ydroxyetliylmalonio acid, lactone 
oil 

7 -Hydroxyc?/c^obcptanccarl)oxylo- 

lactone. 

Hydroxyh’Cxahydro-xylic acids, lact- 
ones of. 

7 - Hydroxy propyimalon ic acitl, lactone 

of. 

j?;-Hydroxytf>lyldiplienylacctic acids, 
lactoneH of. 

S-Hydroxy-y-valcrolactuno-a-carb- 
oxylio acid, 
a- ] votoai 1 gid i ( lal ac tone. 
a-K.ctO"7-I;iyd,roxyln'ita,ue-a7“dicarb- 
oxylic acid, lactone of. 
«-Kotovalcrolacione"6c-carboxylic acid. 
Licli estrone. 

4-IilethyIiescnIetin. 

4-M.etIiyl{;onniarin. 

4-M.othyldapliuciin. 
i8- Motliy 1 b cxenol a, c tone. 
a-Mcthyl-S-licxolactoiio. 

B- Metbylboxolactono-a-carboxyl ic 
acid. 

a- Methylbcvul olactonc. 

4 -Metliy 1 ui nbidliferonc. 
PliGiiylhntyrolactoneacoUc aeid. 

/3 - Plitludoy Igl utaric acid , kc t( )di 1 actoi i e 
of, 

'/.s’oPi lo car| i i n ol i i-c, t o ii o . 
a-'/saPropybiS-wnbutyl hy dracryl ic acid, 
lactone of. 

Stilbene-o-carboxylic aeid, lactones 
of. 


Lactones. Bee : — 

Trimetliylhydroxybutanetricarboxylic 
acids, lactones of. 
Valerolactoneacetie acid. 
Yalcrolactoiiecarboxylic acids . 

Lactose {milh mgar), detection of, in 
milk (Pi^iEaLER), A., ii, 206. 
estimation of, in milk (Riegler), A., 
ii, 698. 

estimation of, by polarisation and 
reduction, in milk (Soheibe), A., 
ii, 204. 

estimation of, in condensed milk 
(S. H. IL and 0. N. Ruber), A., 
ii, 355. 

^-Lactylcarbamide. vSec Hydrouracil. 

Lsevnlose (d-fncdoaci)^ action of Bai'iUus 
coU commvms on (Harden), T., 621 ; 
P., 1901, 57. 

Lambs. See Agrienltuval Chemistry. 

Lamps for spectra (IJeokmann), A., 
ii, 53, 81. 

Lantbaimm, atomic weight of (Bkauner 
and PAViioEK), P.;i901, 63. 
nitrite (Matignon), A., ii, 61. 

Lapachonone, bromination of (Manu- 
EUJ), A., i, 216. 

Lard, Amcric.an, b(diaviour of, witli 
Halphen’s test (Boltsten), A., ii, 292, 
430. 

Lassallite from Aliramout (Friedel), 
A., ii, 397. 

Latent heats. See Tliermochemistiy. 

Lanmontite from the Caiicasns (Zemjat*- 
sohensky), A., ii, 607. 

Lanrenone and its oxime and hydroxyl- 
amino-ox ime (Tiewann, Kersch- 
BAUM, and Timms), A., i, 7. 

7i-Lauric anhydride. See ?i-l')odecoic 
anliydridu. 

AwLauronic acid. See woCampholy tonic 
acid. 

Lanronoiic acid and its oxidation 
prod ucis (lb EM A N N, Ke rsohbaum , 
and Tiggks), A., i, 6. 

■/■.•oLauronolic acid, preparation of (Lees 
and PeiuvIK), T., 341 ; P., 1000, 18. 
constitution of (Pors'I’Er), T., 110 ; 
(TiEMANN, KERSOHnAXTM, aiid 

TTgges), a., i, 6; (Blanc), A., 
i, ID. 

action of alnminimn chloride on 
(Lees and Perkin), T., 356. 
oxidation products of (Tiemann, 
Keubgiibaxjm, and Tigges), A., i, 6, 

'/soLauronolic acid, ctliyl ester, nitrate 
of (Wahl), A., i, 663. 

Sec also Carapdiolytic acids. 

Lead, ' radio-actiYc (Hofmann and 
Strauss), A., ii, 19, 159, 385, 655. 
electrolytic deposition of (Glaser), 
A„ ii, 158. 
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lead, melting point of (Holboiin and 
Day), a., ii, 85. 

solid, dilfiision of gold in, at the 
ordinary temperature (Eobbets- 
Aitsten), a., li, 9. 

lead amalgams (Fay and Noeth), A., 
ii, 240. 

lead salts, deliavioiir of, in solution 
(V. Ende), a., ii, 241. 
lead fluoride, beliaviour of, in solution 
(Jae&eb), a., ii, 386. 
iodide and chloride, molten, electro- 
lysis of (Aifeebach), a., ii, 590. 
ai^Soxide (Tanatae), A. , ii, 451. 
oxide, Yolatility of (Stoeemee), A., 
ii, 654. 

c^foxide, estimation of, volunietrically, 
in red lead (Liebig), A., 
ii, 692. 

silicates in pottery manufacture, 
solubility of (Thorpe and Sim- 
MONBS), T., 791 ; P., 1901, 113. 
sul[diate and double salts of, with 
alkali sulphates (Elbs and Fxsohee), 
A., ii, 99. 

sulpho-bromide, -chloride, and -iodide 
(Lbnher), a., ii, 654. 
lead organic compounds : — 
thiocyanate, action of, on the chloro- 
oarbonates (Doeak), T., 906 : P., 
1901, 130. 

lead, detection and estimation of ; — 
detection of, in drinking waters 
(Bellocq), a., ii, 349. 
estimation of, in cupriferous minerals 
with calcareous ganguo(Gc7EEOi7LT), 
A., ii, 130. 

estimation of, in galena (Willenz), 
A., ii, 196. 

estimation of soluble, in resinate-driers 
(Hefelmann), a., ii, 532. 
separation of, electrolytically, from 
manganese (Multke-Uansek), A,, 
ii, 478. 

leaves. See Agricultural Ohemistry. 
lecithin in brain and milk (Bueow), 
A., ii, 30. 

optical activity of (Ulpiani), A., 
i, 491, 498. 

influence of, on nutritive exchanges 
(CAREihKE), A., ii, 610. 
of hens’ eggs, influence of, in nutritive 
exchanges (Besgrez and Zaky), 

^ A., ii, 518. „ 

influence of, on urinary constituents 
(Zakt), a., ii, 673. 
use of, in tuberculosis (Claitbe and 
Zaky), a., ii, 673. 

ledottxite from Mohawk mine, Michigan 
(Richabbs), A., ii, 515. 
leguminos^. See Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 


“ Leipzig poudrette.” See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

lemonal, condensation of, with mesityl 
oxide (Dueanb, litmuENiN. & Co. 
and Philippe Baebier), A., i, 727. 
Lemon camphor. See Citrapteno. 
lemon juices, composition and analysis 
of (Spaeth), A., ii, 584. 
lemons, oil of (Bitegess), P., 1901, 171; 
(Thetjliee), a., i, 218 ; (v. Soden), 
A., i, 733. 

two new substances in (Bifegehs), P., 
1901, 171. 

valuation of (Walthee), A., ii, 49. 
lepralin, lepraridin, and leprarinin 
(Zopf), a., i, 87. 

leprarin- chloroform ( K assnee) , A. , 

i, 283. 

leucine, derivatives of (Fisohj 5E and 
POUENEAIT), A,, i, 675, 
i- and ^-ethyl esters and their’ picratos 
and i-acetyl derivative (Fischer), 
A., i, 193. 

r-leucine, synthesis of (Erlenmeyee 
and Kunlik), A., i, 468. 

Z-leucine and d-leuoinehenzeneBulph-' 
onic acid (Fischer), A., i, 193. 
leucinimide_, formation of, from oxy- 
hjenioglobin and globin (Salasicin), 
A., i, 622. 

leuco-bases, sensitiveness of, to light 
(Gros), a., ii, 433. 

leucocytes, presence and localisation of 
iodine in (Stassaho and Bouecet), 
A., ii, 518. 

roU of, in excretion (Stassano), A., 
ii, 564. 

leuco-eupittone {hemmetJimyUtimurm) 
and its triacetyl derivative (Liebee- 
MANN and ’Wiedeemann), a,, 
i, 384. 

Leuconio acid, energy of (CoEffETTi), 
A., i, 29. 

licareol, constitution of (Baebier), A., 
i, 731. 

lichenostearic acids, a-, /!-, and 7 -, and 
Lichestronic acid and its hxetone 
(Hesse), a., i, 86. 

lichens and their coastituonts (Hesbjs), 
A., i, 85, 149, 595; (Zim% A., 
p, 87, 546 ; (Salkowski), A., i, 152. 
ligament, elastic, chemistry of 
(^Richards and Gies), A., i, 363. 
Light, action of, on the development 
of etiolated plants (Eicome), A., 
ii, 120 . 

See also Photochemistry, 
lilium bulbs, mannose from (Parkin), 
A., ii, 414. 

lime. See Calcium oxide, 
limestone, dolomitic, from Roumania 
(Poni), a,, ii, 26. 
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limestoiies of Now York and their 
economic value (Bras), A,, ii, Z2l. 

Lime trees. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

i|/-Limo3ieiie (Skmmlei-i), A., i, 331. 

Limonenol, Limonenone, and Limoji' 
enoxime (Gexvuesse), A., i, 281. 

Limoiiite from Monte Yalerio (Ma.- 
nasse), a., ii, 394. 

Linaloes oil (Schimmel k Co.), A., 
i, 395. 

Linseed meal. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Lipase (Kastle and Lobvenhakt), A., 

i, 178 ; (Loevenhart), a., ii, 253 ; 
(Haneiot), A.,'ii, 562. 

hydrolytic action of (Kastle and 
Loevenhart), A,, i, 178; (Han- 
mot), A., ii, 175, 324. 

Liquefaction of gaseous mixtures (Cah- 
bet)j a., ii, 147, 148. 
of a mixture of two gases (Dtthem), 
a., ii, 227. 

of helium (Dewar), A., ii, 597. 
of hydrogen (Travers), A., ii, 379. 
of pressed yeast (Harden and Row- 
land), T., 1227 ; P., 1901, 189. 

Liquid precipitates, invisible liquid 
layersand surface tension of (Quincke), 
A., ii, 646, 

Liquids, refractive indices of mixtures of 
(de Kowalski), A., ii, 537. 
pure, dielectric constants of (Turner), 
A., ii, 63. 

partially miscible, remarkable phe- 
nomena near the critical point of 
(Friedlander), a., ii, 643. 
relationship of viscosity of, to teiu- 
yjeraturo and chemical constitution 
(Batschinski), a., ii, 645. 
and solutions, viscosity of mixtures of 
(Lees), A., ii, 148. 

latent boat of evaporation of 
(CuoMuroN), P., 1901, 61. 

H}>ccific volmne of, at inlinito presHure 
’ (Pagliani), A.jji, 641. 
distinciicm between cheinica.l and 
physical supersaturation of, by gases 
(Berthelot), a,, ii, 8. 
organic, polymerisation of (Cuyk and 
Baud), A,, ii, 437, 543. 
boiling points of some (Lunoi- 
.-«*,ne60U)) a., ii, 640. 
apparatus for circulating, at constant 
temperature (Derby), A., ii, 231. 
apparatus for tlie extraction of, by 
ether or chloroform (Osborne), A., 

ii, 136. 

Lithium salts, combination of, with 
ammonia in aqueous solution (Dawson 
and MoOrae), T., 501 ; P., 1901, 6. 

Lithium chlorkhi, action of, on crops 
(Yoelckee), a., ii, 269. 


Lithium chloride, ctuupounds of, “with 
ammonia and amines (Bonnefoi), 
A., ii, 663. 

mercuric double iodide, nonohydrate 
of (Dobroserdofe), a., ii, 160. 
Lithium, estimation of : — 
estimation of, in water (Raneoli) A., 
ii, 423. 

Liveingite from the Binneiitlial (Solly 
and Jackson), A., ii, 568. 

Liver, studies on the (BUrkbr), A., 
ii, 178. 

amylolytic ferment of the (Premil- 
leux ; Dastrb), A., ii, r326. 
influence of asydiyxia on the glycogenic 
function of the (Seeg'en), A., 
ii, 622. 

sugar formation in the (Bial), A., 
ii, 608. 

excretion of nitrogen after extirpation, 
of the (Lang), A., ii, 407. 
comy)osition of liquid from a hydatid 
cyst of the (MalmEjac), A., 
ii, 408. 

Loharic acid (He>sse), A., i, 645. 
Locusts as manure (Hunckel dBIerou- 
LAis), A., ii, 342. 

London purple, composition and analysis 
of (Haywood), A., ii, 126. 

Lotase, Lotoflavin and its tetracctyl 
derivative and trimethyl ethers, and 
Lotusin (Dunstan and Henry), A., 
i, 39, 647. 

Lakes arabiem, nature and origin of the 
poison of (Dunstan and Henry), A., 

i, 39, 647. 

Lotusinic acid (Dunstan and Henry), 
A., i, 647. 

Luffa, pentosans of (SoKONE and Tol- 
lens), A., ii, 414. 

Luminosity caused by li<yuid hydrogen 
(Dewar), A., ii, 598. 
obtained with certain organic com- 
pounds (Dubois), A., ii, 217. 

Lung, autolysis of the (Jacoby), A., 

ii, 670. 

Lupetidine tind Ls’oLupetidine (2:6-fii- 
meUhyl’pipcridiw's)^ and their benzoyl, 
y>hmiylcarbimide, |.)honyl-thiociu'b- 
imido, and henzcnesulphoinc deriva- 
tives (Maroitsk and ’Wolfeenstein), 
A., 1, 608. 

Lupetidine, combination of, with 
hydrogen peroxide (Marcuse and 
Wolffenstein), a., i, 608. 

Lupinm albm. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Lupulinic acid, Cn 5 H 2 « 04 , and the a-acid, 
and the acid GigH 2 ()Oi 3 from it (Barth), 
A,, i, 40. 

Luteo-cohalt compounds. See under 

Cobalt. 
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luteolin, sjiithowiK of (v. Kobtanecki, 
liozYcki, and Ta.mbou), A,, i, 92 ; 
(V. IvosTANEcia), A., i, 335; 
(Dtllee and y. Kostanecki), A., 
i, 476. 

constitution of (v. Kostanegici), A., 

i, 335. 

methyl other of (Dillek and y. Kob- 
TANECKl), A., i, 476. 

Ltttidine, eooiponnclB of, with metallic 
salts (ToAtEEGiv), A., i, 164, 266. 

See also Dimethylpyridmcs. 
ce-I^Titidine, compounds of, with cupric 
salts (Tojmbeck), a., i, 267. 
^'-lutidostyril and its 3:5-dihroino- and 
3- and 5-nitro-derivatives (Moir.), P-, 
1901, 69. 

Lymph, properties and origin of (Asheu 
and Bltsoh), A., ii, 29. 
calcium and sodium citrates in the 
coagulation of (Sabbataei), A., 

ii, 175. 

Lymph hearts of the hog, effect of ions 
on the contraction of the (Mooke), A,, 
ii, 257. 

M. 

Magnesium, polarisation of, in alkaline 
solutions (Campetti), A., ii, 690. 
reducing properties of (Dijboin), A., 
ii, 315. 

change in the chemical properties of, 
wdien alloyed yith. mercury (Lii 
Bon), A., ii, 20. 

Magnesium alloys with aliuniniuni 
(Boudouajid), a., ii, 512. 

Magnesium aluminate (Dbkau), A,, 
ii, 553. 

borate (Or^VB-AniOj A., ii, 15S,' 
chloride, double salt of, witli anti- 
mony pentaehloride (Weinlanb 
and SciiLKGELMiuni), A., ii, 661. 
and potassium chlorides and sulphates, 
maximum vapour pressure of solu- 
tions of, at 26'’ (van’t Hoff and v. 
FuJLEii-CHELPiN), A., ii, 249, 
imlate (Renx), A., ii, 657. 
nitride, formation of (KinciiNEii), A., 
ii, 450, 

formation of, by heating magnesium 
in air {EmwANX and Moeseb), 
A., ii, 240. 

pyi’opliosphate, bleaching of, by con- 
version into the pyrosiilphophosph- 
ate (Pkelet), a., ii, 532. 
potassium acid sulphate, KHMg( 804 )., 
+ 2 H 2 O (Meyeiiuofpeb and Co'r- 
" tbelb), a., ii, 652. 

‘Magnesium organic compounds (Giug- 
kaed), A-, i, 263; (Tissiee and 
Gkignaed), a., i, 316, 440. 


Magnesium organic 'compounds, syn- 
thesis of acids, alcoliols, and hydro- 
carbons hy means of (Geignaeb), 
A., i, 679. 

action of ocid anhydrides and chlor- 
ides on (Tibsier* and GutoNARi)), 
A.,i, 816. 

action of, on alkyl esters (Behae), A., 
i, 246; (Masson), A., i, 249; 
(GniGNAP.n), A., i, 250. 
action of esters of dibasiti acids on 

(Valeee), a., i, 317. 
action of, on naidithyl methyl ketones 
(Gpjgnabi)), a., i, 393. 
ethereal derivatives of (Blaise), A., 
i, 317. 

use of, in the synthesis of tertiary 
cyclic alcohols (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 660. 

new reactions of (Moeeeu), A., 
i, 317. 

ferricyauidcs (Flschee and Mullee), 
A., i, 455. 

Magnesium, estimation of : — 
estimation of, by organic bases (Heuz 
and Beijcker), A., ii, 348 ; (Emz\ 
A., ii, 478. 

estimation of, in presence of much 
iron oxide (Pellet), A., ii, 477. 
estimation of, in waters (Winkleb), 
A., ii, 347. 

Magnetic held, holiaviour of lunmo- 
globin coni 2 )Oiinds in a (Gamgeb), 
A., i, 782. 

rotation. Sec Photochemistry, 
susce] >ti] >i lity, temperature c oeffi cien t 
of the, of some salt solutions of the 
iron group (Moblee), A., ii, 043, 

Magnetism and atomic weight (Eeeee a), 
A., ii, S3. 

Magnetite ores, ostimation of iron in, 
by the specific gravity test (Richards), 
A., ii, 132. 

Maize and Maize-germ molasses. Sec 
Agricultural Ghemistiy. 

Maize oil (wm oU), constitution of 
(Vuirrjtand Gibbon), A., ii, 360. 

^-Malamic acids, r/-, and and their 
salts, methyl csier and amides (Lute), 
A., i, 7. 

Maleanil and Maleanilide and its hydro- 
chloride (van Dorp and van Haarst), 
A., i, 1^7- 

Maleic acid, transformation of, into 
fumariG acid (Schmidt), A., i, 63. 

Malephenylamic acid, action of phos- 
pliorus oxychloride on (van Dorp and 
VAN Haarst), A., i, 137. 

Malic acid, rotation dispersion of 
(Woeinger), a., ii, 214. 
action of formaldehyde on (Alberda 
TAN EkENSTEIN), a., i, 120. 
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Malic acid, ar-yl derivativ'os, ctliyl 
eHters, molecular rotation of (lYi<:n’- 
TKK), A., ii, 214. 

estimation of, in -vviue (Hiuger), A., 
ii, 290. 

Z-Malic acid, salts, influence of molybdic 
acid and molybdates on tiie specific 
rotation of (Itzig), A., i, 5S0. 

Malonic acid, ethyl ester, action of 
hroniino and carbon disulphide 
on the sodiinn derivative of 
{Wenzel), A,, i, 402. 
action of etliyl eitraconato, croton- 
ate, and fuinarate on (MtCHAEL), 
A.,i, 124. 

and ketones, action of sodium 
ethoxide on a mixture of (Stobbe), 
A., i, 049. 

Maioaic acid, broino-, metliyl ester, 
action of tertiary bases on (Wede- 
kind), A. , i, 504, 

nitro-, ethyl ester, and its .sodium and 
potassium derivatives (Wahl), A., 

3, 445. 

Maloayl-moao- and -di-methylcarbam- 
ides, i rai n 0 - (4 - v'w ?. Am- 2 : 0- J //- 1 

and and 

their i soniiroso-dcri vati ve.s (Tb.au bk)> 
A,, i, 702. 

Malt, a proteolytic mid a remict-liko 
ferment in (Weis), A., ii, 09. 

Se(3 Agricultural Ghemi.stry. 
kilns, estimation of arsenic in dust, 
tiles, &c., from (Faihley), A., 
ii, 577. 

Maltase, yeast, synthetic action of 
(EmmehliwO, ’ A., i, 258, 624 ; 
(Hill), A., i, 4,52. 

action of chemical agents on (Bo» 
korny), a., ii, 438, 5t58. 

Maltoglucase secreted by Mom, ilia 
Hi 1 , 0 phi la (Went), A., ii, 412. 

Maltol, oceuiTonee of, in the needles 
of xUiics aUa (FmrEa, stein), A., 
ii, 520. 

Maltose, isolation of, when mixed with 
glucose (Hill), 1\, 1901, 45. 
heat of fermentation of (Hjiown), A., 
ii, 304, 

alisorption of (ItEri)), A., ii, 458. 

ivoMaltose in blood, muscle, and urine 
(Favy and Si Air), A., ii, 257. 

Maltosuria in a diabetic patient (LfJ- 
JUNE and Boxjlijb), A., ii, 409. 

Man, capacity of, to ada]»t himself to 
high and low temperatures (Kub- 
Nihi), A., ii, 173, 

metabolism in (Loewy and Muller), 
A., ii, 609. 

Mandelio acid, liimolecular anhydride 
of (Einkorn and Pfeiffer), A., 
i, 712. 


Mandragora roots, alkaloids from 
(Thoms and WENTZEi-h -A-. , i, 405; 
(Hesse), A., i, 740. 

Mandragorine ( Hesse), ^ A., i, 741. _ 

Manganese alloy with almniniuin 
(Huunck), a., ii, 656. 

Manganese alums (Christensen), A., 
ii, 512. 

Manganese mercury double iodide, 
hoxahydvatc of’ (DoBROSEraiOFF), 
A., ii, 103. 

oxides (Christensen), A., ii, 512. 
sulphate, temperature coefficient of 
susceptibility of solutions of (Mos- 
ler), a., ii,' 643. 

Permanganates, the colour of solu- 
tions of (VAiimANT), A., ii, 596. 

. Manganic meta- and pyro- phosphates 
(Auger), A., ii, 554. 

Manganous chlorid(i, compounds of, 
with cupric oxide (Mailhh), A., 
ii, 601. 

sulphate and its hydrates, solu- 
hility of (Cottrell), A,, ii, 12 ; 
(Richards and Frabrie), A., 
ii, 553. 

Manganese, detection, estimation and 
separation of: — 

detection and. estimation of minute 
(piaiititics of (Mailstiall), A., 
ii, 350. 

modification of Williams’ method for 
estimating ( Bolling)? A., ii, 626. 
estimation of, as pho>spl3ate (Dakin), 
A., ii, 131. 

estimation of, in ferro -chromium alloys 
(T.), A., ii, 283. 

estimation of, in fen’o-manganese 
(Norris), A., ii, 579. 
estimation of, in tinxgsten alloys 
(Ibrotbok and Br.earley), A,, 
ii, 198. 

separation of, elootrolytically, from 
lead (Moltke-Hansen), A.", ii, 478. 

Manganese minerals from Hantes- 
Pyrfmees (Lacroix), A., ii, 395. 

Manganese ore deposits of Queluz, 
Brazil (Derby), A., ii, 558. 

Mangan-bedenbergite from Ceylon 
(CoomAra-SwAmy), a., ii, 172, 

Manganocalcite from C-ross-Tresny, 
Moravia (KovAh), A., ii, 606, 

Mangolds. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Manna of olive trees (Trabht), A., 
ii, 184; (Battandter), A., ii, 268, 

Mannitol, relation l.)etween the solubility 
and heat of solution of (Campettj), 
A., ii, 642. 

action of Bacillus mli mnmnnis on 
(Harden), T., 621 ; P., 1901, 58. 
an enzyme which produces (Gayon 
and Dubotjeg), A., i, 784. 
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Mannitol, nitro-derivatires of, com- 
parison of, with lufcrocelliiloscs (Vig]JnON 
■ and CtEiun), A., i, 662. 

^rMffannitol triacetal and triformal, 
tlieriiioclieinical data of (DELitPiNE), 
A., i, 4. 

Mannose from Lilium bulbs (Partcix), 
A., ii, 414. 

Manometer, new (Rayleigh), A., 
ii, 542. 

Manures, estimation of xJiosplioric acid 
ill (v. Loeenz), a., ii, 278 ; {Le- 
noux), A., ii, 576. 

See also Agricultural Obcmistiy. 
Margarine, cryoscopic distinction be- 
tween butter and (Pesciiges), A., 
ii, 630. 

detection of Ceylon oil in (Indemaxs), 
A., ii, 78, 

estimation of butter-fat in (Report op 
Joint Committee), A., ii, 77. 

Marl, natural liistory of (Davis), A., 
ii, 516. 

Marmot, respiration and temperature of 
the (Pembrey), A,, ii, 608. 

MarsMte from Broken Hill, New South 
Wales (Spencer), A., ii, 394. 
Marteilin.” See Agiicultural 
Chemistry. 

Mass action. Sec under Affinity. 
Maxwell’s law, in reference to 

the inoloeular structure of substances 
(BATSCHiNsia), A., ii, 595. 

Meat, composition and nutritive value 
of clitferent kinds of (Beythien), A., 
ii, 177. 

salted, red colour of (HaldAxNe), A., 
ii, 462. 

Meat extract (Jling), A., ii, 25 S. 
Medicines, cryoscopic testing of (v. 
Foehl), A., ii, 211. 

Meerschaum from Bosnia (Kis patio), 
A., ii, 321. 

Melamine {cyamirlrimnide)^ absorption 
spectra of (Hartley, Bobbie, and 
Laiti>er)j 860; P., 1901, 125., 
Melaninic acid, oxidation of (Jones and 
Atjer), a., i, 554. 

Melanins, nature of (DirccEScni), A,, 
i, 354. ^ 

Melanoidin, physiological action of 
(IlosENFELn), A., ii, 180. 

MeEte (Zambonini), A., ii, 397. 
Melitriose {melltosc,). See Raffinose. 
Mellitic acid (Vernehil), A., i, 546. , 
Melonite from Wortiirpa, South Australia 
(Dieseldorb-'E), a., ii, 393. 

Melting ‘point, relation between atomic 
weight, atcniic volume and(BATLEY), 
A., ii, 497. 

relation between expansion and, of 
metals (Li^meray), A., ii, 145. 


Melting point of alums (Locke)^ A., 

ii, 657. 

of alipbatic diamines, rogularilies in 
the (Kaitelb)r), A., i, 259. 
of recriprocal salt pairs (Micyeu- 
hoefer), a., ii, 639. 

Melting point determinations, improved 
apparatus for (Stbeatfeilb and 
Davies), A., ii, 302. 

Memorial lecture iRamniolsberg (Miers), 
T., 1 ; P., 1900, 219. 

Menthene, active (Kondakoff and 
Baciitschiiieff), a., i, 335. 

A‘''-Menthene-2-one and its mono- and di- 
oximes, oxamiiioxiiTie, oxalate, and 
semicarbazone, and its reduction pro- 
ducts (Harries and Stirm), A., 
i, 551. 

Menthol, action of beuzaldehyde on the 
sodium derivative of (Marttne), A., 
i, 599. 

action of formaldehyde on (Webe- 
kinb), a., i, 393, 731. 
dialogen derivatives of, and the hydro- 
carbons from them (Khusanoff), 
A., i, 553. 

Menthols, isomeric (Kondakoff and 
Bacrtsciii^eb'f), a., i, 334. 

Menthone, exhaustive bromiuation of 
(v. Baeyer and Sexjffert), A., 
i, 216. 

Menthyl ehlorocarbonato (Farbenfarri- 
KEN voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), A,, 

i, 662 . 

chloromethyl oxide (Wedekind), 
i, 393, 731. 

i8-na])hthyl methylene etlier ( Wede- 
kind), A., i, 393. 

iodides, isomeric (Kondakofb' and 
BAciHTScrrEKB’F), A., i, 334, 

Mercaptan, C 3 r,H 340 NS, from bonzyl- 
idenoanilino and tUioacotic aevid 
(Eibnek), a., i, 321. 

Mercaptans. See also : — 
Acetylpheriyl-a-aunnoi^rmhloroethyl- 
hydi'osulphide. 

Amyl mercaptan. 
5-B6nzylmercaptO"2-phciiyliTninO“ 
3-phenyloxy diazol in e. 
aa-Diethylthiol-a-phcnylethane. 

1 :4-Diphenyl-5-thio-l :2 :4-tnazolone- 
3-thiol. 

l;4-Diphenyl-l:2:4-trmolonc-3-thioL 

l:4-Diphenyl-l:2:4-triazolon6-3-thio- 

methane. 

Ethyl mercaptan. 

, 2-Mercapto-4 :5-dimetliylthiazolme. 
Methyl mercaptan. 
'Methylmercaptotetrazol. 
Phenyldihydropyriraidyl mercaptan. 
Phenylmercaptotetrazole. 
2-Phenyl-l-metliylmercaptotriazolc. 
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Mereaptans. See 

4 - Pli en yl- 1 « a-naplitlivl tliiotriazolon c- 
thiol. 

Pherjyltlnocliazolo:nen,niltl)iol. 

Fhfiiiyl tl 1 iod iazoloi 1 etliioraetliaB es. 
4“lMioiiyl-;?^-tolvl-5-t,hio-l:2;4»tri“ 
azoloMc-3-tliiols. 

T eti’aethylthiolbiitaj lo. 

''.rctrazolethiol. 

jtjf-Toly 1 tkiodiazol oneantltliiol. 

/^“T «:)1 y Itluodiazol o o ctliiometli an e. 

1 :4 ;r)-Triplieii,yIdih ydi'o-1 ;2:4-triazole- 
d-thioriiivtliaric. 

'///,- X y lyl rn ercaptaii . 

2'Mercapto-4*.5-dimetliyltMazoline 
(vSthauss), a., i, 18. 

Mercaptoles ironi dikctonos (Posnkr), 
A., i, 14 ; (TAaBoiTRiEcii), A., 
i, 829. 

from kctonic. aeidB (Pof^ker), A., 

i, 703. 

Mercerised cotton, aciimi of aipn^ons 
ammonia on (Th,ielb), A., i, 634. 

Mercnry, equilibrium between thodilfer- 
(Uil, stiigeK of oxidation of (Auf.i,)? 
A., ii, 377. 

solution of solid luidals in (Berth m- 
lot), a., ii, 241. 

direct iutroduction of, into aromatic- 
compounds (OiMiwTit), A., i, 439. 
alinniniiim couple, use of, as a halogen 
carrier (Cohen and Bakin), T., 
1111 ; P., 1901, 91. , 
damage done to green plants by 
(I)at\e.ht), a., ii, 209 ; (CoirriN), 
A., ii, 335. 

alteration in tlie cliemical properties 
of, when n-lloyed with magnesium 
(Le Bon), A./ii, 20. 

Mercury alloys {anuflgtt'm) with ammon- 
ium (Coehn), A., ii, 155. 
with cadmium (.Ro(>ZEr>uoM), A., 

ii, 507. 

witli calcium (SoriOunEn), A., ii, 97. 
witli lead (Ka,v and North), A., 
ii, 240. 

with, silver, heat of formation of 
( Be R' r helot), A., xi, 156. 
with uranium (FihtkE), A., ii, 514, 
Bimereuriammoniujii salts (IUy), P., 
1901, 96. 

Mercury salts, comparison of the action 
of redinring agents on (Bennktt), 
A,, ii, 131 ; (T. and C. T. Tyeeh), 
A., ii, 693. 

iodoantimonide (Granofui), A., ii, 386. 
haloid salts^ solubility of, in oiganic 
solvents (Shlu), a., ii, 101. 
manganese double iodide, hexabydrate 
of (BoBROsimDOFF), A., ii, 103. 
sul|)hide, action of hydrogen on 
(Pi':la;bon), A., ii, 545, 656. 


Mercury : — 

Mercuric salts, reduction of, by 
hydrogen peroxide (Kolb), A., 
ii, 160. 

chloride and its double salts, toxic 
value of (Clark.), A., ii, 526. 
compound of, with cnpric oxide 
(Mailhe), a., ii, 601. 
estimation of, in dressings (Fre- 
richs), a., ii, 204 ; (Utz), A., 
ii, 348. 

■fluoride, behaviour of, in solution 
(Jaeoer), a., ii, 386. 
iodide, modilications of (Dobroser- 
noFP), A., ii, 509. 
types of double salts of, with 
iodides of metals of ditferent 
valencies (Bobroserdoff), A., 
ii, 510. 

Ibrmation of two kixids of xnixed 
crystals of silver iodide and 
(R-oozeboom), A., ii, 20. 
double sa-lis of, with the iodides of 
cobalt and nicbil (Dob'Rosek- 
hoff), a., ii, 510. 
double salt of, with lithium iodide, 
nonahydrate of (Dobkosrr- 
noFF), A., ii, 160. 
double sa-lts of, with potassium 
iodide (Pawloff), A., ii, 101. 
oxide, actioxr of, on aipieoiis solu- 
tions of metallic salts (Mailhe), 
A., ii, 452, 509 ; (Kecoxtra), 
A., ii, 508 j (AnerI'J), A., 
ii, 509. 

Mercurous coHqxounds, reduction oi*, 
by animal tissues (Soave), A., 
ii, 101. 

ehlonde, alleg(id volatility of, at 37'' 
(Soave), A., ii, 101, 
nitrite (EAv), A., ii, 452. 

Mercury organic compounds (A. and L. 
lii.TMikUE and JbcRRiK), A., i, 356 ; 
(DrMROTH), A., i, 439. 

Mercury salts, e,om])ouiidB of, wdUj 
d i < ?tl i y 1 arai uc a-iul tetraethyl di- 

arsoiuxnn (BruiNELTU), A., i, 20. 

Mercuric haloids, eompcumds of, with 
ethylene and allyl alcohol, consti- 
tution of (Sand), A., i, 458, 
cyanide, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (SuLo), A,, ii, 101. 

Mercuribenzoic acid, cliloro- (M.‘i- 
CHAELis and Eicht'Er), A., i, 356. 

o-Mercuridibenzoic acid, ami its 
calcium salt (Pesoi), A., i, 624. 

o-Mercuridiphenol (Dimroth), A., 
i, 439. 

Mercuro- and Mercxiri-diethylene 
oxide and the mercuricliloride and 
picrate of the ruorcuri-eompoumi 

(Sand)) A., i, 682. 
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Mercury organic compounds : — 
Mercuriguaiacolsulpliomc acid, 

sodium salt (A. and L. LuMiisRE 
and Pekiiix), A., i, 356. 
Mercuriplienoldisuipioiiic ^ acid, 
sodium salt, as an antiseptic (A. 
and L. LtiAUBUB and Cbevi-iotieu), 
A., i, 244. 

Substances, and 

C\;Hio 02 Hg> fi'om dipropyiene oxide 
mercuric bromide (Saxd), A., i, 6S2. 

Mercury, estimation of :~* 
detection of, in urine (Barbach), A., 
ii, 579. ^ 

estimation of, in officinal Uydrargyrm-n 
saMcyllcum (Eupp), A., ii, 348. 
estimation of, in aimiioniated mercury 
and other mercury comiooimds 
(Bbxnett), a., ii, 131 ; (T. and C. 
T. Tyreii), a., ii, 693. 
electrolytic .separation of, from copper 
(Spare and Smith), A., ii, 692, 

Mercury meniscus, value of the correc* 
tion for the (Winkler), A., ii, 574. 

Merendera. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Mesaconic acid {propylcnedicarhoxylic 
acid), Cvsters, action of diazoriiethane 
on (V. BEOH^LiNK and Buekard), 
A., i, 168. 

mentiiyl ester (Cohen and Whiteley), 
T., 1310 ; 1900, 213. 

Mesitylene (1 \^:h4ri!iiethylhcnzeno)f 
bromiuation and iodinatiou of 
(Ebinger and Goldberg), A.,i, 23. 
nitroso- (BAMBEinuni and Kising), 
A., i, 142. 

Mesitylenic acid, a- and dR^Giitro- and 
nitroamino- (Bamberger and De- 
muth), a., i, 209. 

Mesityihydrosylamine ( Bambe rger 
and Rising), A., i, 141. 

Mesityl methyl ketone, oxidation of 
(VAN SOHERPENZEEL), il., i, 328. 

Mesityl oxide [yacihyl imhutamjl hel-om ; 
impropylulemacdune)^ action of 
cliloroplatinic acid on (Prandtl 
and Hoemann), A., i, 13. 
action of, on ethyl sodiometliyl- 
malonate (Gkossley), T., 139 j jp., 
1900, 90. 

condensation of, with lemonal 
(Durand, Huguenin & Co. and 
Philippe Barbier), A. , i, 727. 
sulphonal derivatives of (Posner), A., 
i, 474. 

Mesityl-if^-quinol and its benzoyl deriva’ 
tive (Bamberger and Rising), A,, 
i, 141, 142. 

Mesoacridine, bromo- and iodo- (Eding- 
ee), a., i, 166. 

Meaoiite from Golden, Colorado (Pat- 
ton), A., ii, 455. 


j Mesoporphyrin and its hydrochloride 
(Nexcki and i^jALESKj), A., i, 434. 

1 Mesotartaric acid, action of forma Id uhy do 
on (Alberda van Eewns'i’ein), A., 

i, 120. 

Mesothioacridoue and its benzyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Edinger)? A., 
i, 166. 

Metaholism during training (Lichten- 
eelt), a., ii, 609. 

inlluence of sugar as food on (v. 

Bunge), A,, ii, 458. 
effect of the withholding of water on 
(Spiegler), a., ii, 458. 
carbohydrate, in winter leaves 
(Czapek), a., ii, 571. 
gaseous, of the submaxillary gland 
(Barcropt), a., ii, 28, 609. 
hepatic, influence of drugs on (Noel 
Patch and Eason), A. , ii, 253. 
proteid, and alcohol (Kosemann), A., 
ii, 668. 

and muscular work (Bornstein ; 
C AS pari), a., ii, 254. 
in Cephalopods (v. Furth), A., 
ii, 115. 

in children, influence of boric acid and 
borax on (Tuhniclibte and 
Kosenheim ; Grunbaum), A.,- 
^ ii, 617. 

influence of formaldehyde on 
(Tunnioliffe and Rosenheim), 
A., ii, 517. 

in dogs with shortened small intestine 
(Erlanqer and Hewlett), A., 
ii, 609. 

before and after removal of the 
spleen (Noel Paton), A., ii, 29. 
and digestion in Echinodarms (Coen- 
heim), a., ii, 668. 
in liorse.s (Zuntz), A., ii, 177. 
in the pig during feeding with sugar, 
starcli and molasses (Melssl and 
Bersch), a., ii, 668. 
in forced feeding ( White and Bpriugs), 
A., ii, 28, 253. 
in gout (Watson), *A., ii, 68. 
iu man (Lueavy and Muller), A., 
ii, 609, 

of creatinine (Macleod), A., ii, 115. 
of luf)puric acid (Jolles), A., ii, 115 ; 

(Leavin), a., ii, 518. 
of nuclein (Loewi), A., ii, 325. 
of proteid (Liohtenpelt), A., ii, 609. 
Metal-ammonium compounds, nature of, 
in atj[U6ous solution (Daavson and 
MoCrae), T., 493, 1069, 1072 ; P., 
1901, 5, 177, 178. 

Meta law, the (Lap\vorth), T., 1270 ; 

P., 1900, 108, 132 ; 1901, 2. 
Metaehlorophyllins. Bee under Chloro- 

phyllin. 
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Metallic clilorides, action of hypoclilorous 
acid on (v. Tiesenholt), A., 
ii,'154 ; (Foekstee), A., ii, 310. 
compounds of, with methyl sulphide 
(?hit;ltph), a., i, 444. 
compounds, rcilucing action of carbon 
on (Boudouaub), A., ii, 314, 
hydroxides, soliil)ility of some, in 
ammonium and sodium salicylate 
( Wolff) j A., ii, 198. 
iodides, velocity of reaction and poly- 
molecAilar transformations between, 
and ferric salts, chromic acid, or 
nitrous acid (Soiiukaueff), A., 
ii, 647. 

oxide or hydroxide, action of, on 
solutions of salts of other metals 
(R,EOOLTttA), A.,ii, 508 ; (Sabatieii; 
AnI)R}5), a., ii, 509. 
oxides and salts, redaction of, hy 
calcinm carbide and silicon carbide 
(bTElTMA'NN ; V, KOgelgen), A., 
ii, 98. 

salts, sliglitly solid >le, heat of fonna- 
tioii of (Klein), A., ii, ,225. 
speeilic absorption of X-rays by 
(Benoist), a., ii, 215, 216, 308; 
(HEber'L’ and Reynaui)), A., 
ii, 215. 

action of cupric hydroxide on solu- 
tions of (Mailhe), a., ii, 601. 
action of mercuric oxide on a<iueous 
solutions of (Mailiie), ‘ A., 
ii, 452, 609 ; (REOoiriiA), A., 
ii, 508 ; (Anbu.t<]), A., ii„ 509. 
action of sodium thiosulphate on 
solutions of, at high teniperatnre 
and pressure (Norton), A., 
ii, 024. 

toxic actiou of, on plants (Coujun), 
A., ii, 122, 335, 525 ; (DehiUiain 
and Bemolssy), A., ii, 26(5 ; 
(Dafeut), a,, ii, 269; (Clark), 
A., ii, 52t5. 

compaiinds of, with a.romatic amines 
(Totviueok), a., i, 135, 1(54, 266. 
sulphates, action of cupric hydroxide 
on (Reooura), a., ii, 508; (Saba- 
I'tEii ; Anbri':), A., ii, 509. 
sulphides, thermoelectric behaviour of 
some (van Aitbel), A., ii, 222. 
precipitation of, with sodium thio- 
sulphate (Donath), a., ii, 424. 

Metalliferous deposits of Canton Orisons 
(Tarnuezer, Nitssberger, and 
Lorene)) a., ii, 319, 

Metalloids, action of potassammonium 
and sodaminoiiiuni on (Hugot), A., 
ii, 18. 

Metals, arc spectra of some, as influenced 
by an atmosphere of hydrogen 
(Crew), A., ii, 81. ‘ 


Metals, secondary radio-activity of 
(Begquerel), a., ii, 215 ; (C’uiue 
and Debierne), A., ii, 216. 
theniial anti electrical conductivity, 
thermal capacity, and thermoelectric 
efficiency of some (Jaeger and 
Biesselhorst), a., ii, 84, 
electro -affinity of the (Bawson and 
McCrae), a. , ii, 222. 
electrochemical relations between the 
allotropic modifications of (Berthe- 
lot), a., ii, 301. 

determination of the specific heat of, 
hy their rate of cooling (Serbo- 
BINSKY and Emelianopf), a., 
ii, 303. 

relation between expansion and melt- 
ing point of (L^meray), A., ii, 145. 
hardness of (Benedicks), A., ii, 374. 
solid, solution of, in mercury and 
fused metals (Berthelot), A., 
ii, 241. 

action of alcohols on (MALMitJAO), 
A., i, 248. 

action of ammonia on, at high temper- 
atures (Beilby and Henderson), 
T., 1245 ; P., 1901, 190. 
chemical action between dry hauerite 
and (Strove r), A., ii, 317. 
action of, in transforming nitro-coni- 
pounds into amino-derivatives 
(Sabatier and Senderens), A., 

i, 638. 

fixation of, by cell walls (Devaux:), 
A., ii, 571. 

detection of, by the absorption spectra 
of their compounds with alkanna 
(B’oRM.iNEK), A., ii, 128. 
detection of minute quantities of, in 
natural waters (Garriruu), A,, 

ii, 75. 

estimation of, hy organic bases (Herz), 
A., ii, 240, 478 ; (IlERZand Britck- 
er), A., ii, 34-8. 

separation of, by means of acetyhmo 
(SdDERILVlXM), A., ii, 197. 

Metaphosphoric acid. under Phos 
phorus. 

Metasilicic acid. ,Bec under Silicon. 

Meta-substitution outside the nucleus 
(Labworth), T., 1272 ; P., 1900, 
108 ; 1901, 2. 

in benzonoid aiuiiies (Lapworth), 
1901, 2. 

Metathioboric acid. See under Boron. 

Metathoric acid. See under Thoriam, 

Meteoric iron from Alt-Bula, Moravia 
(Smy^ka), a,, ii, 607. 
from Kokstad, Bethanien, and Mu- 
chaehos (Cohen), A., ii, 399. 
compact and granular (Cohen), A., 
ii, 251. 
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Meteorite from Ceylon (Meuniek), A,, 
11 , 322 . 

from Laii^on, France (Meuniee), A., 

iij 66. 

from Kesen (D avisos), A,, 11, 172. 
from Zomba, British Central Africa 
(Fletchee), a., ii, 400. 

Methacetin {^-cmtylanisidme), colour 
reaction of, with potassium X)erman- 
gaiiate (Maas), A., ii, 210. 
Methsemoglohin. See under Haemo- 
globin. 

Methanal. See Paraforraaldeliyde under 
Formaldehyde. 

l-Methanal-S-naphthyloL See ^-Hydr- 
oxy-a-naphtlialdehyde. 

Methane, prodiiotioii of, by the direct 
union of carbon and hydrogen 
(Bone and Jerjdan), T., 1042 ; R, 
1901, 162. 

decomposition of, at high temperatures 
(BojiE and Jerdan), P., 1901, 
165. ^ 

absorption of, from the- atmosphere 
by plants (UiiExiiN), A., ii, 273. 
oxidation of nitrogen as a source of 
error in the estimation of (White), 
A., ii, 622. 

S-Methenementhane (Geignaed), A., 
■i, 681. 

Methi-fscmorphimethine and its metli- 
iodide, and the action of heat on the 
inethohydroxide (Schhyvee and 
Lees), t., 577 ; P., 1901, 55. 
;8-Metlioxyacrylic acid, a-cyano-, methyl 
and ethyl esters (be Bollemont), A., 
i, 117. 

ja-Methoxyatroiactic acid (Boiigault), 
A., i, 721. 

0 - Methoxyazobenzen© ( Bambeegee), 
A., i, 107. 

1- Methoxyhenzene, 3-chloro-5-iiitro- 

(be Kock), a., i, 460. 
chloi'dnitrocyano- (yan Heteeen), 
a., i, 460. 

vt^o-Methoxyhenzoyl-S-ethoxyaceto- 
phenone (r. Kustaneoki and Tam- 
boe), a., i, 558. 

2- -M;ethoxy'ben2ylacetopIieiioiie and its 
?;-iiitrophenylliydrazo:ne (FebeesteIxY 
and MitsoulW), A., i, 279. 

jc? -Methoxyhenzylidene-i?- anisidine 
(Hantzsch and Schwab), A., i, 379. 
Methoxycarminonecarhoxylic acid, di~ 
bromo-, methyl ester ( Liebeemanh 
and Lanbait), A., i, 545. 
Methoxycaminonedicarhoxylic acid, 
cliloro- and bromo-, methyl esters 
(Liebeemank and Landau), A., 
i, 545. 

Methoxycaioiiic acid and anhydride 

(Peemh and Thoepe), T., 761. ; 


7-Metlioxycoumaro2ie-4"Car1}oxylic acid 
and its methyl ester (y, Peohmann 
and Geaeger), A., i, 286. 

7- Methoxy-2;3'dimethylchromoiie (v. 

Kostaeecki and Lloyd), A., i, 736. 

3- Metlioxy"2:6'dimethylphentriol and 

its triacetyl derivative (Bosse), A., 
i, 207. 

1- Methoxydiphenyl (Honigschmib), A., 
i, 700. 

Methoxyethoxyhenzene, 1:2- and 2:1-, 

4-amiuo- and their acetyl derivatives, 
and 4-nitro- (Wlsingee), A., 
i, 205, 

Methoxy ethoxy- silicon c^fchloride and 
-mbutyloxysilicon chloride (Kipping 
and Lloyd), T., 458 ; P., 1901, 82. 

6-Methoxy-2-ethyichromone (v. Kos- 
tanecki, Tamboe, and Orth), A., 
i, 558, 

Methoxy -group, orientating influence of 
the, on the iiitro-gronp (Kauflee and 
Wenzel), A., i, 590. 

4- Methoxyhydriniiene (Moschnee), A,, 
i, 374. 

Methoxymethylenecyanoacetic acid. 
See ;8-Methoxyacrylio acid, a-cyano-. 

IS-Methoxy-lO-methylphenanthrazine 
(Kauflee and Wenzel), A., i, 590. 

9-Methoxy-10”methyl-7-phe3iyliiaphth- 
azonium salts (Fischer and Beuhn), 
A., i, 417. 

2- Methoxy*4-iiiethylpyrimidme, 6- 
amino- (Gabriel and Colman), A., 
i, 428. 

9-Methoxy-10-inethylrosindon6 (Fis- 
cher and Beuhn), A., i, 417. 

Methoxyn aphthylidenecamphor ( H el- 
bronnkr), a., i, 600. 

Methoxyphenacetin (F eeyss), A., i, 321, 

m-Methoxyphenoxyacetie acid (Gil- 
BODY, Perkin, and Yates), T., 1399 ; 
P., 1899, 27, 75, 241 ; 1900, 105. 

M©thoxyphenyleth©nyl67yf?/f>triazan 
(Voswinokel), A., i, 53. 

Methoxyphenylgiyoxyiic acid, i»>amiuo- 
(Boeheinger & Sons), A., i, 714. 

Methoxyphenylhydrazonecyanoaoetic 
acids, 0- and p-, and their esters and 
salts (Lax), A., i, 230. 

Methoxy-l-phenylmethylbenzoxazole 
(Heneich), a., i, 464. 

2-JiIethoxy-6-/.snpropyl-l:4-benzo<3[Uia- 
one, 3;6-tfibroino- (HoffmAxNn), A*, 
i, 474. 

2-7-lIethoxypropyldihydrons'oi2idole and 
its aiirichloride (Frankel), A., 
i, 45. 

y?-Methoxy styrene, ajS-cftchloro- (Kunc 
KELL and Eras), A., x, 75. 

8- Methoxy-2 :3: 5-trim©thylc[mnoxalme 
(Kaufler and Wenzel), A., i, 590. 
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j»^Metllozytnpllellylacet^c acid and its ! 
methyl estei‘ aud bromO'Clerivativo i 
(BrsTiiZYCKi aud Nowakowskt), a., : 
i, 716. I 

Methyl acetyl- and beiizoyldminot^i- i 
tliiocarboiiates (Wheeleii aud Mee.- 
eiam), a., i, 514. 

Metiiyl alcohol, presence of, in the fer- 
mented juice of fruits (Wolpf), A., 

i, 110. 

vapour pressure of, when mixed with 
aqueous salt solutions (Wuewsicy), 
A., ii, 56. 

molecular volume of, in organic 
solvents (Caeuaha and Levi), A., 

ii, 3. 

esterification of, by nitrophthalic 
anhydride (McKenzie), T., 1140 ; 
1901, 186. 

iiilluence of, as solvent, on the rotation 
of ethyl tartrate (Patterson), T. 
173 ; P., 1900, 176. 
absence of, in rum (Wolff), A. 

i, 110; (Quantin), A., i, 111. 
compound of, with methyl iodide j 

(Meunier), a., i, 442. I 

detection of, in presence of ethyl i 
alcohol (PrEvSGOTt), A., ii, 581. 
detection of, in mixtures (Mulliken 
and Scudder), A,, ii, 43. 
detection of, in vinegar (Robine), A., 

ii, 353, 480. 

Methyl chloride, magnetic rotation of 
(Sibrtsema), a., ii, 5. 

Methyl ether, preparation of (Newth), 
T., 917 ; P., 1901, 147. 
and hydi’ogen cldoride, mixtures of 
(Kijenen), a., ii, 146. 

Methyl ether, urour and s-z^f-bromo- 
aod -chloro-, and their compounds 
with pyridine and trimethylamiiio 
(Li'JTERScHErn), A., i, 443. 

Methyl eihyl tldoli'arbonate diphcnyl- 
scinicarbazone (Wheeler and Dus- 
tin), A., i, 26. 

iodide, compound of, with methyl 
alcoliol (Meunier), A., i, 442. 
hydroperoxide and its luiriuin salt (v. 

Baeyer and Villioer), A., i, 309. 
mercaptan from albumin (H.ENtUvi),A., 
i, 242. 

sulphate (Black ler), A., i, 577. 
sulphide, compounds of, with metallic 
chlorides (Phillips), A., i, 444. 
Methyl-acetaldoxime and -fsoaeetald- 
oxime and the hydrolysis and reduction 
of the wo-compound (Dunstan and 
Goulding), T., 635 ; P., 1901, 84. 
Methylacetone. See Methyl ethyl 
ketone * 

Methylacetonedicarhoxylic acid, cyano-, 
ethyl ester (Derome), A., i, 313. 

'lx XX. ii 


Methyl-acetophenoxime aud -ikoaceto- 
phenoxime and the hydrolysis and 
reduction of the iso-compouod (Dun- 
stan a, ml Gouleing), '1\, 637 ; P., 

1901, 84. 

Methyl-acetoxime and -/soaoetoxime and 
the hydrolysis and reduction of the iso- 
compound (Dunstan and Gouleing), 
T., 630 ; R, 1901, 84. 

Methylacetylacetone, action of, on 
diazo-chlorides (Favrel), A., 
i, 167. 

alcohol from (Zelinsky and Zeli- 
koff), a., i, 657. 

Methylacetylaminohenzoic acid, o- 
cyano-, methyl ester, conversion of, 
into indigo (Erdmann), A,, i, 536. 

Methylacetylcarhinol (van Eeymen- 
ant), A., i, 126. 

Methylacetylmalonouitrile (van Rey- 
menant), a., i, 127. 

i a-Methylacryl-benzylanilide, and -di- 
phenylamide (Bisciioff)} A., i, 527. 

a-Methylacrylic acid, ethyl ester, action 
of etliyl oxalate on (Lapworth), T., 
1282. 

a-Methylacryl-niethyl“ and -ethyl-anib 
ides (BIvSchoef), A., i, 526. 

a-Methyladipic acid, preparation and 
dissociation, constants of (Mei;lor), 
T., 130 ; P., 1900, 215. 

/3-Methyladipic acid, semialdehyde of 
(Harries and StniAuwECKER)? A., 

i, 448. 

Methyladipic acids and their anilides 
(Bouveault and Tet,BY), A., i, 364. 

d-Methylsescuietin (v. Peoilmann and 
V. Kbafbt), a , i, 286. 

Methylal, formation and decomposition 
of (OEmhUNE), A., i, 254, 314.' 

ffl.s'"Methylallylethylen©. See liexinene. 

Methylamines ami ammonia, estimation 
and separation of (Quantin), A., 

ii, 361. 

ni-Methylamiixobenzenesulphonic acid 
and it.s iKomorido, ;uid their salts 
(Gnehm aud ScHEUTZ), A., i, 519. 

o-Methylaminohenzoic acid, ctliyl ester 
(VoRLANUER), A., i, 463. 
cyano-, aud its salts, esters, acetyl and 
nitro- aud broino-derivativea (l{i>H- 
ner), a,, i, 537. 

Methylf/i'aminocresol, aud its diacetyl 
derivatiYc (Pinnow), A., i, 138. 

Methyl-a-aTniBoethyloarhinol ( Henry), 
A., i, 68. 

Methylammocj/c^oheptadiene and its 
salts, benzoyl and phenylthiocarb- 
amide derivatives (Willstatter), A., 

i, 650. 

?R.-Methylanainophenol (Gnehm and 
ScHEUTZ), A., i, 520. 
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4 -lffetliyIauuiiopiiesiyl-M'Cyanoa 2 : 0 ' 
metliitte-plieiiyl, -4'"nitropIieEyi ami 
-carboxylic acid, ctliyl e.stcr (B.ui'ILS 
and VA-iY), A., i, 229. 

yy-Metbylamiiiopheuylg-Iyoxylic acid 
and its phenyliiydraijone ( I><.)ii;iritiNGJi3K 
& Sons), A., 714. 

MetEylaminophenyltliiodiazole and its 
hydrochloride and platinichlorkle, and 
acetyl doriyative (Young and Eyiik), 
T., f )0 ; 1900, 188. 

Methyl- 2;3i4“i{riammotoluene, its di- 
acetyl derivative and hydrochloride 
(PlNNOw)j A., i, 139. 

Metliyl- 2 : 4 : 6 -/naniinotolTie 2 ie and its 
triacetyl derivative (Pinnow), A., 
i, 13S.’ 

Methylanhalonidine and its ’ salts 
(He'ffteii), a., i, 737. 

Methylanhydracetoaebenzils, a- and j 8 -, 
and a-Metliylanhydraeetonedibenzil 
and its potassium salt (Jax^p and Mel- 
dkum), T., 1028; P., 1901, 175. 

Methylaniline, action of acetylcliloro- 
ainino-2:4-dicliloroboDzene on 
(Chattaway and Oeton), T., 465 ; 
P., 1901, 39. 

cHoroaeetyl-, idienylsulplionacetyl, p- 
tolylsulphonacetyl, tniodiglycollyl, 
siilphonodiacetyl, cyanoacetyl, and 
tliiocyanoacetyl derivatives of 
(Gkothe), a., i, 79, 80. 

Methylaniline, o-ciiloro- (Chai’taway 
and Oeton), T., 465 ; P., 1901, 
39. 

3-ehloro-6-mtro- (IvEHiiMANiir and 
Mulleb), a,, i, 419. 

?n-nitro-, electrolytici reduction of 
(lioHDi!;), A., i, 136. 

Methyianthraailic acid, w-eyauo- 

add, 

nitrile of) (Fajibweuk Muhlheim 
voBM. A. Leonhardt k Co.), A.j 
i, 7,09, 710. 

iS-MethylantliraEol and its decomposition 
products (Limpbicht), A., i, 145. 

4*Metlxyl-5:6-azimiiiopyrimidiiie (Ga- 
briel and CoLMAN), A., i, 428, 

1 -Methylazimlnotoluene, amino- and 7 - 
nitro-, and l-Methylazimmocliloro- 
toluidiue (PiNNo-\v), A., i, 485. 

Methylbenzaeonine, plxysiological action 
of, in relation to its constitution 
(Cabh and Dunstan), A., ii, 612. 

Methylbenzo-iS-ketopentamethylene- 
azinecarboxyiic acid and its ethyl 
ester, and their bonzylidene derivatives 
( Thomas- Mamebt and Btiuebel), 
A., i, 615. 

l^-Methylbenzoylhenzene-o-snlphonie 
acid and its salts (Kbannioh), A., 
i, 153. 


_/)-Methyl“ 0 -benzylbeiizoic acid, and its 
salts, methyl ester, chlori<lc, and 
iiniiuo- and /5r7iiitni™dei‘ivativ<:fs and 
their salts (LrMinut’iiT), A., i, 145. 

^-Methylbenzylidene - acetoacetic ai i d 

-hisacetoacetic acids, , ethyl esters 
(Flurscheim), a., i, 387. 

Hethylhenzylideaeaminophenylguanid- 
ine. See Acetoplninoncaminophenyl- 
guanidine. 

Hethylborneol (Zelinsky), A., i, 661. 

7 -Methylbuta 2 ie. See Pentane. 

Methylryc/obutaixe, w-arnino-, action of 
nitrous acid on (DjfiMJANOFF and 
Luschnikoff), a., i, 509. 

Hethylbutane-ajSyy-tetracarboxylic 
acids, ethyl esters, a- and (Mi- 
chael), A., i, 124. 

B-l[ethylbutane-a 77 - tricarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Michael), A, , i, 124. 

Hethylbutane-ai 37 - tricarboxylic acids, 
a- and (Michael), A., i, 124. 

j 8 -Methyl“j 8 -butenoic acid {B-methyl- 
vmylaeeiic add), 7 -cyauo- (GuAEESCHl 
and Peano), A., i, 631. 

Methyl rsobutenyl ketone. See Mesityl 
oxide. 

i 8 «Methyl-a-isobutyladipxc acid (Dieck- 
MANN), A. 5 i, 541. 

Methyhc'r^.butylallylcarMnol, trihydr- 
oxy-componnd, action of sulphuric 
acid on (Petohnikoff), A., i, 183. 

Methylbutyiallylcarbinols, n- and see,’, 
and their acetyl derivatives and tri- 
hydric alcohols (Talieff), A., i, 260. 

j3-Methyl-i8-butylene. See Amylene. 

;3i8-Methylbutylglutaric aoid^ (ockme^ 
dimrkrxyUe acid) and its salts 
(Guabeschi), a., i, 630. 

Methylbutylhydracrylic acids, and their 
salts (Talieff), A., i, 251. 

4 -Methyl‘ 2 -wbutylc// 0 ifopentaiione and 
its oxime and semicarbazone (DrECK- 
mann), a., i, 541. 

a-Methylbutyric acid. Bee V.aleric acid. 

Methyibutyrylacetic acid, methyl ester 
(Bonoert), a., i, 654. 

2 -Methylcamphenepyrroles, a-, and 
7 -, and the 3-carboxylic acids of the 
ct- and ^-com pounds (Bupen and 
Heynsius), a., i, 747. 

Methylcamphenepyrroline and its 
picrate and platiiiichloride (Duihs'N 
I and Heynsius), A., i, 748. 

I Methylcamphoroxalic acid and its ethyl 
ester (Tingle), A., i, 633. 

Methylcarbanilic acid, methyl ester 
(\¥heelee and Dustin), A., 1 , 24. 

Methylcarbimide {methyl hocyanak), 
absoriition spectra of (Haetlf.y, 
Bobbie, and LaudeB), T., 856 ; P., 
1901, 125. 
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Metliylclxloroindazole (Fischeh ;nid i 
SKiana'iirr), A., i, 411. 

lO-Metliyloliioroplienylnaplitliaplieii- 
assoaimii salts (Flsgkrk and Brxjhn'), 
A., i, 416. 

a-Metliylciiiiiamie acid, laeuthyl esfccv, 
and the reduotion of its fatty esters 
(CoixEx and WiiiTELEY), T., 1311. 

4’MetliylcO’iimariii (v. Peghmann and 
V. Keafft), a., i, 286. 

Metliyiconmax'aixones, 4-, 5-, and 6-, 
syiitliesis of, and tlieir oximes and 
seiniearbazones (Stoeumee and 
Bartsgk), a., i, 04. 

Metliylcouniaropiienazmc (Mailoh- 
LEWSKi and SuskowsivI)FA., i, 415. 

Methyicrotonic acids, isomeric. See 
Fentenoic acids. 

Metliylcyanoaniline {phmifhncihfjl- 
cynniimidc) (Sgholl and Noru), A,, 
i, 376. 

4-Metliyidaplin.etiii, S-chloro-, and di- 
metliyl etlior and diaceiyl and di- 
l)enzo,yl derivatives ,(v. FECitMANN 
and ilANKE), A., i, 210. 

4-MetliylcleoxyxaEtliine and its salts 
(Tafel and 'WEiJssaiiEEK), A., 
i, 106. 

Methyldiwoamylcax'binol {dodmjl 
alcohol) and its acetate (UniGis’Aiti)), 
A., i, 260, 680. 

Me thyldibenzoylme thane (Abell), T.> 
031 ; P., imi, 128. 

4-l[ethyM;4'diethyl“, -d-'/sopropyl-, and 
-d'hntyl-trimethyienedicarboEimide, 
3:5*fh'fiyano» (Guauesghi), A., i, 343. 

2-MethyldihydroLvoiEdole and itsplatiui- 
clilorido (Fiiankel), A., i, 45. 

Methyldihydrouracils, 4- and 5-, and 
ln’omo-, synthesis of (Fisgiieii and 
Koeder), A., i, 295. 

Methyl 'yS-dihydroxyhutyl ketone and 
its pheuylcaidjainate (Tuabbe and 
Lehmann), A., i, 502. 

Methyldihydroxydiethylamine, piendon* 
aio of (Mattmes), A,, i, 260. 

Methyldimethylolacetic acid {dihydr- 
oxypivaUc acid) (Ko(,!ii and Zehnmr), 
A.j ij 633. 

2-lLethyl-3“'/?.-diph©nyl»l;2"OXypyrro- 
l;4-diazole. See4:5-Oxy-l;3-diphonyl- 
d-Tiiethylosotriazolo. 

Methyldiphenylc/zc/opentenone and its 
idionylhydrazonc and l*Methyl»2:3- 
diphenyicz/ti^epentane (Jai*r and 
Melbritm), T., 1032 ; P., 1901, 175. 

Methylene, clKiniatry of (Thomas), A., 
i, 357. 

dibenzoate (DESCUT)f:), A., i, 504, 
644, 

iodide, cryoscopic expeninonts M’ith 
(Garblli and Bassanx), A,, ii, 541, 


i Methyiene-c^-amiiiobenzoic acid, methyl 
ester (Eudmann), A., i, 536, 591, 
MethyleEed/-o-ainiiLodibenzoic acid, 
methyl esters (Mehnee), A., i, 470 ; 
(Erdmann)? A., i, 591. 
Methyleiiebishydrazobenzene (Rassow ; 
Eassow and Litmmerzheim), A., 
i, 777. 

Methyienebistetronic acid and its salts 
(Wolff and SciiiMrFF), A., i, 284. 
Methylenebiuret and its nierciirides 
(SoiirFF), A., i, 457. 

Methylene'Chlorohydrin, action of, on 
aniline and o-toluiclinc (GiiAssi- 
Ckxstaldi and Schiavo-IjENi), A., 
i, 55, 

Methylene -derivatives, condensation (4’, 
with aromatic nitroso-compouiids 
(Sachs and Buy), A., i, 229. 
Methyienedicy tisine ( Fee ijn d and 
Friedmann), A., i, 289. 
v/?^)-Methylenedloxyben 2 yIiden 6 indaii* 
one (Feueusteik), A., i, 279. 
Methylenedioxybromostyrene (F m u'e ii- 
STEIN and HimmaNxN), A., i, 465. 
3:4'-Methylenedioxy-5«ethyl-2-stilbaz- 
ole ami its salts (Bagii), A., i, 610. 
a-Methyleneg'liitaric acid and its liydro- 
bvomide (v. Pechmann and EoJiM), 
A., i, 253. 

Methyienemalonamide and its nmreuridos 
(Sohxi^'f)) a., i, 457. 
Methylenementhone, amino- (Fa urn 

WER.KE VORM, MeIS’I'ER, LuGJUS, aucl 

Bruning), a., i, 602. 

Methylene tetramethylene b ro mido 

(Demjanoff and Lusuh nikoff), A., 
i, 509. 

Methylethylacetoxiine, latmit heat of 
vaporisation and spocillc heat of 
(Liicunin), A., ii, 145. 
a-Methyl-Zl-ethylacraldehyde, ac.iion of 
hydrazine hydrate oti (Demmer)> A., 
i, 255. 

Methylethylamine, fonnaliou of (Dun- 
stan and (k>ULiHN(!), T., 639, 
Methylethylfnlvene. See 0- B iityl idone- 
tn/(;^op<}id;cin}. 

jS-Methyh/S-ethjrlglntario acid {hexane- 
dimrboicylie acid) and its salts 
(Gbaresohi), a., i, 630. 
jS-Methyl-a-ethyl” and -y-brojnoethyl- 
gltttaric acids (V, PEaHMAN'N),A.,i,64. 
1 -Methyl-d-ethylc/A'^^hexan e ( S A b ati e r 
and Senderens), A., i, 459. 
l-Methyl-3-ethykv/ctohexahol-3 (Zelin- 
sky), A., i, 661. 

a-Methyl-^-ethylhydracrylic acid, syn- 
thesis of (Astaohoff and Kefoh- 
MATSKY), A., i, 447. 

^-Methyl-a- othy lideneglntaranilic acid 
(v.,lh5gHMAMN), A., i, 64. 

■ i>6— 2 
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iS-Mettiyl-a-etliylideiieglutarie acid. 
Soc Dicrotonic ndcl. 

2»MetliyI-5«etliyI*«|^indopliettazme " aiul 
its salts (MAJiciiLJjiwsKf aiid Bad- 
cliffe), a., i, 416. 

3-Metiiyl“2-etliyl-, -2-//.- and -iso* 
propyl-, -2-is‘obiityl-, and -2“Z6‘oamyl- 
l-ketodihydroqxiinazolines and their 
salts (G-orrjfFJLF), A., i, 764. 

Metliyl ethyl ketone (mefhi/laceione), and 
its Iji'oino- and ddero-derivatives (van 
I\EYMEN'AN' r), A., i, 126. 

Methylethylketotetramethylenecarb* 
oxylic acids, isomeric, and their carb- 
azones (Mtoi-tael), A., i, 125. 

Methylethylketotetramethylenetricarb- 
oxylic acid, etliyl ester, and its oxime, 
phenylhydrazone, and semicarhazone 
(i\[lC'TlAEL}, A., i, 125. 

1- Metliyl-2-ethylpiperidine and its salts 
(Lirr), A., i, 162; (Heideich), A., 
i, '561. 

2- Met]iyl-5-ethylpiperidme. See Co- 
pellidine. 

2-Methyl-6-ethylpyridine, action of, on 
snbstituted aromatic aldehydes (Cast- 
NEii), A., i, 562 ; (Baoh), A., 
i, 609. 

d-Methylcthylthetine platirtichloride, d- 
campl)orsulplionate, and cZ-bromo- 
cainphorsnlphonate (Pope and Peach- 
ey), P., 1900, 163. 

Methylfenchyl alcohol (Zelinsky), A., 
i, 661. 

Methyifurfuraldehyde {^nicth.iflj\irfnml\ 
preparation of, and its w-ljroino- 
aiifl w-chloro-derivMivcs (Fenton 
ami Gostlinc), T., 807 ; P.,.1901, 
119. 

spee.tral rea(3tions of (Oshima and 
TolIjBNs), a,, ii, 484. 

Methylfaifnraldehyde, w-bronio-, from 
the action of hydrogen bromide on 
carbohydrates (Feni’on and Gost- 
ling), T., 361 ; P., 1901, 22. 

a-Methylglntaric acid (htUamediatrb- 
aeid), preparation and dissocia- 
tion constants of (Melloe), T,, 126 ; 
E, 1900, 215. 

Methylgranatonine and its reduction, 
and its pinacona and its salts (Picci- 
NiNi and Ooetese), A., i, 740. 

j8-MethyIhepta-j66-dieiie. See Octinene. 

^-Methylheptene. See Octylene. 

S-Methyl-iS-heptene-C-oiie-ye-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, 8-amino-, ethyl ester 
(Babe and Billmann), A., i, 164. 

Methylheptenone, synthesis of (Ipati- 
eff), A., i, 256. 

Methyl heptyl ketone and its semi- 
carhazone (v. Soben and Henle), 
A.,i, 396. 


Methylr/p^chexadieiie. t>co IJihydro- 

toliuaie. 

Methylhexamethylene, its nitrile, di- 
bromide, and chloro- (JVLvbeey and 
Sieplkin), a., i, 306. 

Methyh^/c/ohexane (SAisATiEit, and Sen- 
.DEEENS), A., i, 459. 

l-Methylrv/rJohexanol-l (Zejanskv), A., 
i, 661, 

i^-Methylc/ycZohexanolacetie acid, nicih- 
yl and ethyl C!sti‘rs (Walea(!u ami 
Salkind), .A., i, 155. 

Methylrv/r/ohexanol-butyiic and -propi- 
onic acids, ethyl esters (v. Beaitn), 
A., i, 157. 

iS-Methyhv/c/ohexanoiie, oxidaiioji of 
(Bouveault and Tetey), A., 
i, 364. 

1- Methyl-2-c//c/ohexanonecarboxylic 
acid, and its ethyl ester and plienyl- 
hydrazoiie (DrECKMANN), A., i, 542. 

i 8 -Methyl(jye^hexeneacetic acid and its 
esters and amide (Wallaoh and Sal- 
ktnd), a., i, 156. 

Methylhexene-jS- and -c-ols and tlicir 
acetates (Geignard), A., i, 679. 

i 8 -Methyl- 75 -hexenoic acid. See Heptcii - 
oic acid. 

8 -Methyihexoio acid. Bee lleptuic 
acid. 

a-Methyl-5-hexolactone (Moiie), A., 
i, 364. 

j 8 -Methylhexolactone- 7 -carboxylic acid, 
5-.bi‘omo-, and /3-lEethylhexenolactono 
I (r. PkohmAnn), a., i, 64, 

I MethylhexylcarhinoL See 6 ‘t.v. Octyl 
i alcohol. 

Methylhexylenediamine and its [thospli- 
ate and sulphate (Haerxes), A., 
i, 194. 

j3-Methylhydrindene, c«-amino- and its 
hydrocdiloridos and tlieir platinichlor- 
ides azid benzoyl derivatives (Kip- 
ping and Clarke), F., 1901, 181. 

iS'Methylhydriiidone a,nd . its ‘ oxinuj 
(Kipping and Clarke), lA, 1901, 
,181. 

Methylhydroxyethyiamine, picvonolale 
of A., i, 259. 

2- Methylindole, 3-nitro- (Angeli a,iid 
Angeligo), a., i, 46. 

1- Methyl“2-iodoethylpiperidine hyd r- 

iodidc (FlEniRKni), A., i, 561. 

Methylisoprene. Hoe Hc^xinene. 

2- Methyl-4-ketodihydro<ininazolm8 
(OoTTnELE), A., i, 764. 

Methylketotetramethylene-carboxylic 
acid and its scmicarbazone, and -tri- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Mi- 
chael), A., !, 125. , 

w-Mothyllsevulolactone (BjU-ial)j, ' -H., 
i, 279. 
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Metliylmalonie acid {kosucclnic acid; 
ethauMlimrboxyHc add)^ ethyl 
ester, action of ethyl citraconate, 
crotonate and fmnarate on 
(Michael), A,, i, 124. 
sodium derivative, action of, on 
mesitvl oxide (Orossley), T., 
139 ; P., 1900, 90. 

Methylmalonic acid, eyano-, ethyl ester 
(Haller and Blaitc), A., i, 261. 
^-Methylmaltoside (Fischer and Ar]m- 
STRONCI), A., i, 671. 

Methylmercaptotetrazole and its salts 
(Freund and Paradieh), A., 
i, 770. 

Methylmezcaline and its methiodide 
(Hefpter), a., i, 737. 
Methylmorpholine, preparation of 
(Mauckwali) and Chain), A., 
i, 742. 

7-Methylnaphthaphenazonium and its 
Baits, 9-chloro-5-ainmo- (Kehrmann 
and MQller), A., i, 419. 
Methyl-a^-naphthazine O^ohl and 
Aue), a., i, 163. 

Methylnapthiminazole, G-allinek’s (Mel- 
DOLA and Streai'feild), P., 1900, 
183. 

Methyl-a-iiaphthiminazoles, a- and j8-, 
and their salts (Fischer, Fezer, and 
Keindl), a., i; 413. 

Methyl nonyl ketone, reaction of, with 
bonzaldehydo in alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide (GarE'ite), A., i, 13, 127. 
condensation of, with cinnamaldehyde 
(Oarette), a., i, 367. 
3-Methyloctanone'7'al and its acetal 
(Harries and Suhauwecker), A., 
i, 730. 

3-Methyl/sooxazole-6“Carhoxylic acid 
{Wolfe and Herolu), A., i, 504. 
Methylpentadienes. ^SGe Hexinories. 
/:i~Methylpentane, See Hexane. 
Methyipentane-aj877'tetracarbox.ylic 
acids, ethyl esters, a- and jO- (Mi(Hi aejA 
A., i, 123. 

Methylcyc^^pentanolacetic acid, nudhyl 
and ctliyi esters (Wallaoh ami 
Sreranski), a., i, 156. 
Methyl-2“c:ycfopentanolcarl)oxylic acids, 
1" and 3', and tlieir salts and ethyl 
(isters (Dieokaiann), A., i, 540. 
MethyI-2-c/cAp©ntanonecarboxylic 
acids, 3- and 4-, and their copper 
derivatives and hydrolysis (Dieor- 
AIA'NN), A., i, 540. 
3"Methyl>Ahcyc7epenteneearboxylic 
acid (Oiecrmann), A., i, 541. 
S-Methyl-i/z-phenanthroline {Z-metliyl- 
4 : 7 <iuin.o{iidiMlii(£)‘>xm\ its 2-carboxylic 
acid and their salts ( Willhbrodt and 
Jaelonsri),. a., i, 51. 


9-Methylpheiiaiithroline-7-earboxylic 
acid {%-iMthylA ; 1 0 - r/ niuoqu-Li ml me ^ 

7-carhoxyUc acid) (Willderobt and 
VL Neander), il., i, 51. 
Methylphloroglucmol methyl ethers and 
tlieir bromo-derivatives (Herzio and 
Theuer), a., i, 205. 
a'Methylpimelic acid ( hemned ioarhoxyUc 
aeld)f dissociation constants of (Mel- 
Lon), T., 131 ; P., 1900, 215. 

l-Methyl-2-pipecoline and its salts 
(ScHOL'rz), A., i, 749. 
l-Methyl-2*pipecolyialkiue iodide liydr- 
iodide. See l-Methyl-2-iodoethyl- 
piperidine hydriodicle. 
l-Methylpiperidine, compound of, with 
a-chlorohydriii, and base from 
(Bienentiial), a., i, 129. 
12-Methylprasmdoiie, 10-ehloro-, nnd 
its cldoride (Keurhann and Muller), 
A., i, 420. 

/3-Methyipropane-a/877-tetracarboxyIio 
acid, ethyl eater (Michael), A., i, 124. 
MethyKsopropylallylcarbiiiol and its tri- 
iiydroxy and acetyl derivatives 
(Wagner), A., i, 183. 
MethylA'c/propylamine and its salts 
(Dunstan and Goul-ding), T., 640. 

0- Methyh’.vopropylbeiizene (o4so^nv)/)//A 
kdueiie) and its sulphoaic acids and 
their .salts and amides (Bpuink- 
meyer), a., i, 519. 

8-Methyh 5-propyM:4-b6nzopyroiie 
(Kuhemann), T., 921 ; P., 1901, 155. 
l'Methyl“4- A'opropyhyc/ehexaiie ( 3 a ii a- 
TIER and BeiNDERENS), A., i, 159. 
5'Methyl-8-propyl> and 8'Metliyl-5' 
propyI*l:4“ben.zopyrone-2-carboxylic 
acids (Run EM ANN), T., 920 ; P., 1901, 
155, 

Methyl-Ji-propylcarbinyl (hlorocarbon- 
ale and carhunate (Farbenfabriren 
VORM. F. PLAYER & Cu.), A., i, 662. 
^^“Methylpropylg’hitaric acid (heptwM- 
dyia(4’batuilic wUd), and it,s zinc salt 
(GuAREScni), A., i, 630, 

1 - Methyl- 3-‘R^ and - /s'o-propyhn/e'^ohcxan- 
ols-1 (/jELINsky), A., i, 661*. 

3-MethyM-is'opropyl(VA*/epentanoEe and 
4-Methyl-l-7.vopropyl-2-ry(;/(jpentan” 
one-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Dieckmann), a., i, 541. 

2- lileth^l-5-LS'apropylphenylacetic acid, 
and its daiitro-derivative, and ethyl 
ester (Wallaoh and Speranbici), A,, 
i, 156. 

2 (or 5) -Methyl-5 (or 2)-Lwpropylpheiiyl- 
acetyieneand -chloroacetylene ( Iv u ho 
KELL and Kuritzky), A., i, 75. 

3- Methyl-6-propylpyrazole'4-carboxylic 
acid and its methyl aster (Bongeht), 
A., i, 400. 
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5*Met!iyI-3-prapylpyrazoie-4-carboxylic 
acid, inotliyi ester (Bongeut), A., 
i, 653. 

4-]letiiyl-3-pi’opyi'5-pyra2olotte 
gekt), ,A., i, 654. 

2 (or 5}-lfetliyI'5 (or 2)-/.sv4)ropyIstyrene, 
a/3-f^ All loro- (IvuInOKEGo and Koiirrz- 

icy), a., i, 75. 

MetlryDsopropyl-tetra- and -bexa-liydro- 
benzylaniline and -tetrahydrobeiizyl- 
dmetbylaimae (Farbweiike vgum. 
Metstf.k, Luciits, and BrIjkikg), A., 
i, 691. 

7-Metliylpuriiie and its salts, and 5- 
aniino- and 2-tliio-derivatives (Ga- 
briel and Culmay), A., i, 42S. 

4-Metlxyl-piiroiieand - Aopnroixe (Tafel), 
A., i, 238. 

4- Metliylpyrazole and its 5- carboxylic 
acid, and its eaters (v. Pechmann and 
Bithkarb), a., i, 167. 

5- Metliyl-pyrazole- and -pyrazoline- 
4:5-dicarboxylic acids (y. Peohmaen 
and Burkakd), A., i, 168. 

4- MetbyIpyrazolme-5-carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (v. Peohmann and Bite- 
KAKD), a., i, 167. 

5- Metbyl-5-pyrazoIoiie (Boxgeet), A., 
i, 410. 

S-Metbylpyridine, componnd of, with 
chloroanil (Imbeet), A., i, 651. 

Hetbylpyridines. Sec also Picolines. 

1- Methylpyridone, thio- (Gutbier), A., 
i, 96. 

2“Metbyl-4-pyridylquiaoliii0 
(TsenERNE), A., i, 749. 

4- lIcthylpyrimidine, its amino-, broiuo-, 
cdiioro-, and nitro- derivatives and their 
salts (CrATirMEL and Colman), A.,i, 427. 

5- Methyipyrimidme (?) and its carboxylic 
acid (SciiLEyKER), A., i, 763. 

Methylquimne, Aonitroso-, an<l its .salts 
(v. M iller and Hob be), A., i, 96, 

Metbylquincline, 5-nitro- (Dej'JCEr), A., 
i, 655. 

I'Sffethylquinoiiii®, c^iiodo- and its salts 
and ridodonitro- (Ebinger and Sghu- 
magher), A., i, 47. 

2- Metliylqiiiiioline {qnlnaldinc)^ action 
of plithalic chloride on (Eibker and 
Lange), A., i, 348. 

l-MetbylqnmoliBesiilphomc acid and its 
barium .salt (Bdingee and Schb- 
MAOHEll), A., i, 47. 

l-Mctbylqmaolone, thio- (Gutbier), A., 
i, 96. 

l-lffetliyl-2-qnliioloiie, n.itro-derivatives 
of (Decker), A., i, 654. 

p-Metbyl-a- and -iS-quinoplithalinos and 
jo-liCetbyiq-aLiiiophtlialone and its 
bromo- and nitro-deriyatives, and anil 
(Eibner and Bxmon), A., i, 611. , ■ 


6- MetMyqmnoxaline-2:3«-diacetic acid, 
ethyl ester (TnoMAs-MAMEii/r and 
Striebel), A., i, 015. 

7- Metliylrosiiidoii©, 9-cliloro- (Kkbr- 
i^rANK and Muller), A., i, 420. 

iO-Metiiylrosindone, li * clil oro- ( Pxsr ii ek. 
and Bruhn), A., i, 417. 

HetbyKsorosindoneandits salts (Fischer 
and Cammerlohee), A., i, 417. 

lO-MethyLsorosindone and its salts 
(Fischer and Bruhn), A., i, 416. 

llletbylsenjicarbazide, v. Briining’.y, 
action of benzaldeliyde on (Young and 
Oates), T., 665 ; P„ 1901, 86. 

Kethylsemlthiocarbazide liydriodido 
(Freunb and Paeadies), A., i, 770. 

Methylsnberolacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(Wallach and van Beeck- vollen- 
hoven), a., i, 15G, 

Metbylsuccinic acid from pyruvic acid 
(Wolef), a., i, 499. 
mcnthyl ester (Cohen and W hiteley), 
T., 1310; P., 1900, 213. 

Methylsulpbonetetrazoie (Fjieund and 
Paeadies), A., i, 770. 

^ ^Metbyl' 77 f C- tetraethylsnlphone- 
beptaiie (Posner), A., 1, 15. 

SEetbyltetrabydroquinoline. Seo Kairol- 
ine. 

Metbyitetrabydroqninoliniumiodo- 
acetic acid, methyl e.ster (Wedektnp), 
A., i, 640. 

Metbyltbioncarbanilic acid, methyl and 
ethyl esters, and their conversion to 
the thiol dcrivalives (Wheeler arid 
Dustin), A., i, 24. 

Methyitbio-'i|/-nric and 3-Metbylthiouric 
acids ( Bo Fji, HINGE I Sons), A., i, 770. 

lEetliyl-jf7'toliiidme, /3- ami 7 -^/oiitro-, 
and their acyl durlvativcB (Pinnow), 
A., i, 138. 

Hetbyltolylenediaminc, nitro- (in* p, 
127—128“) (Pinnow), A,, i, 139. 

Metbyltolylene- 2:4- diamine and fi-nitro-, 
ami their acetyl dcrivative.s (Pinnow), 
A,, i, 138. 

Methylt(jlylene-4:5-dianiin©, 3-nitro“ 
(Pinnow), A., i, 485. 

Methyltricarbimide {mcfhiil 
urate), absoipition spectra of ( 1 T a rt i /KY , 
Dobuie, and Lauder), T., 859 ; P., 
1901, 125. 

Metbyitrimetbylenecarbamide (Ta f f-l 
and ‘WeiNvSCHenk), A., i, 71. 

3‘.4-Methylc?/rfotrimetliylen8carbostyril 

(Diegkmann), a., i, 541. 

Metbyl-ai3»cycfotrimethyleiie-daplinetin 
and -nmbelliferone (Dibxckmann), A., 

, i, 541. 

A^-Metbyltripbenoxazine-plienazoninm 
^ nitrate and -carbazole and its salts 
' (Diepolber), a . , i, , 61 8. ' ■ - ^ 
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A^-HetliyltropaiL and t^^bromide, and 
their aiirichlorides and the platini- 
chloride of the dibroinide (Will- 
stattee), a., i, 223, 649. 

A'^-Metliyltropan hydrochloride, anri- 
chloride and platinichlorides, and 
rZ'/bromide (■\Y[LLSTATTEE)^ A., i, 650. 

A‘^~Methyltropan and its salts (Will- 
stattee), a., i, 225, 650. 

4-MetliyIumbelliferone, its 8-diazoan- 
liydride, 8-diazosnlphonic acid, and 

S-aniino- and 8-nitro-, and their 
acetyl derivatives and methyl ethers 
(y. Pecibiann and Obeemiller), 
A., i, 330. 

methyl ether, 6-ainino- and G-nitro- 
(V. I^ECBMAisN and Obeemiller), 
A,, i, 337. 

4- Metliyliimbelliferoiie, S-chloro-, and 
its acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(v. Peghmann and Hanke), A., i, 210. 

Methylnracil, electrolytic redirction of 
(Tafrl and Weinsciienk), A., i, 71. 

5- MetliyluraciL See Tliyinine. 

Methyluric acids, reduction of, elcctro- 

lytically (Taeel), A., i, 237. 

7 *Methylvaierie acid. See fsoHexoic 
acid. 

Methylvanillin, chloro- and iodo- 
(FAEBENEABlilKEK A'OIIM. F, BayEE 

k Co.), A., i, 727. 

l-Metliyl-2-vinylpiperidine and its salts 
and reduction products (Heidrioh), 
A., i, 561. 

5- Metliylxanthine (Boehringer & 

Sons), A., i, 770, 

6- Methylxanthine and its raethylation 
(KuiioEE), A., i, 170. 

Messcaline, its constit;ution, benzoyl 
and dil>roino-dcrivatives and salts 
(Uefeteh), a., i, 737. 

Mica 1‘roin Ceylon (CoomAea- SwAmy), 
A., ii, 171. 

Micelles, albinninorm, pbyyical properties 
of (Postern ak), A,, ii, 231, 54.4, G48. 

Microoline, white, ironi the Ilnicn 
Mountuiim (Sioma), A., ii, 397. 

Microlite from Fi nlan d (Noedknsk iuld), 
A., ii, 515. 

Mierc “ organisms, oligon i trophi 1 oiis 

(Beyeeinck), a., ii, 523. 

Microperthite from Wisconsm (Weio- 
mann), a., ii, 170. , 

Miersite from Broken Hill, Hew South 
Wales (S, fencer). A., ii, 394. 

Migration, successive, of groups (Lap- 

■ WORTH), T., 1265 ; P., 1901, 2, 93. 

Milk, human, composition of the ash of 
(Camerer and Soldner), A,, 
ii, 173 ; (j>e Lange), A., ii, 174. . 
iron in (Jolies 4;UkI .FEiEEJti.Na), 
A., ii, 671. 


Milk;— 

Colostrum, human (Lajoux), A., 

ii, 671. 

Milk, acidity of (Yieth and Siegfelb), 
A., ii, 46. 

preservation of, for analysis (Ditbois), 
A., ii, 429. 

refractive j>ower, amoniit of volatile 
fatty acids, and the iodine number 
of the fat of (Holm, Kraehp, and 
Petersen), A., ii, 291. 
agreement het^veeii the solids of, 
actually determined and those ' 
found by calculation (AmdOiil), A., 
ii, 137. 

calculations used in the analyses of 
skimmed and diluted (Louise and 
KiauiER), A., ii, 429. 
analysis of sour (Dubois), A., ii, 429. 
detection of boiled and unboiled (Utz), 
A., ii, 428 ; (Glage), A., ii, 429. 
detection of alcohol in (UiiL and 
Henzold), a., ii, 425. 
detection of aniline-orange in (Lyth- 
goe), a., ii, 139. 

test for formaldehyde in (LuebERT), 
A., ii, 703. 

detection of formaldehyde and lactose 
in (Riegler), a. , ii, 206. 
detection and (estimation of preserv- 
atives in (Blyth), a., ii, 483. 
improvement of the diphcnylamino 
test for nitrates in (Heeelmann), 
A., ii, 532. 

detection of nitrites in (Bettink), A., 
ii, 422, 

estimation of fat in, by means of 
anliydroiis sodium sulphate (Le 
Comte), A., ii, 359. 
estimation of fonnaldchydo in (Livee- 
seege), a,, ii, 483. 
estimation of lactose in (Riegleb), A., 
ii, 698. 

estimation of laiitosc in, by polarisation 
and reduction (Schkibe), A,, 
ii, 204. 

estimation of lactose and sucrose in 
condensed (B. H. R. and C. N. 
Riibek), a., ii, 355. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Vivian), 
a., ii, 363. 

See also Agricultural Ciiemistry. 

Milk sugar. Be® Ijactose, 

Millon’s reagent, preparation and use of 
(Nasse), a., ii, 289. 
action of, on naplithols and phenol 
(VApBEL), A., i, 28. 

Mineralogy, contributions to (Clarke), 

A., ii, 63. 

Minerals containing rare earths, dis- 
covery and occurrence of (Hoedi'.n- 
skiOld), a., ii, 319. 
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Minerals, preparation of, for anatysis, 
and synthesis of, by double decom- 
position (Meyeriiopfer), a., ii, 640. 
colours of (v. IvRAATZ-IvoscHLAr and 
"IYoiiler), a., ii, 166 ; (Wein- 
SCREJTK), A., iij 167. 

Canadian (Hoffmann), A., ii, 250, 
319. 

from Casal Brniiori, near Rome (2am- 
BONIN i), A. , ii, 560. 
of Ceylon (Grunling), A., ii, 111. 
from Moravia (KoyAu), A., ii, 606. 
of Ronmania (PoNi), A., ii, 25. 
cupriferous, with calcareous gangue, 
estimation of lead in (Gueboult), 
A., ii, 130. 

rock-forming, from the Tatra Moun- 
tains (Gobazbowski), A., ii, 170. 
simple method for the spectrographic 
analysis of (Hartley and Ramage), 
T., 61 ; P., 1900, 191. 

Minerals, new. See also : — 

Badenite. 

Bavenite. 

Brostenite. 

Ceruleite. 

Conchite. 

Coolgardite, 

Geolyte. 

Hussakite. 

Lassallite. 

Ledouxite. 

Liveingite. 

Miersife. 

Moiiawkite. 

Molybdophyllito. 

Robellazite. 

Stibio-domeykitc. 

Stoffertite. 

Synchysite. 

Termierite. 

Mineral veins, enrichment of, by later 
metallic sulphides (Weib), A,, 
ii, 108. 

Mineral waters. See under "Water. 

Mirabilite from Ivirkby Thorc, West- 
moreland (Tkec'HMAnn), a., ii, 896. 
transformation of, into tlienardite 
(ScHEMTscHiTscHNY^ and Ktjbna- 
kopf), a., ii, 605. 

Mixtures, binaiy, vaporisation of (v. 
Zawmezki), a., ii, 6; (Tay^lor), 
A., ii, 7 ;.(Schbeinemakers), A., 
ii, 9, 67 ; (Kohnstamm), A., 
ii, 145 ; (Caijbet), A., ii, 147 ; 
(Dt3HEM), A., ii, 372 ; (Kohn- 
STAMM and VAN Dalfsen), a,, 
ii, 641. 

influence of foreign substances on 
the vapour pressure or boiling 
point of (ScHREINEMAKEBS), A., 
ii,' 445, 641. 


Mixtures, tornaiy, vapour pres.sixi'e of 
(SoHiiErNEMAicEits), A., ii, 9, 57, 146, 
224, 305, 372, 430, 641. 

Mohawkite from Michigan (Koenig), A., 
ii, 108 ; (Rkuiards), A., h, 515. 

Molasses, analysis of (ANBiuiK, Urban, 
and Stanek), A., ii, 287. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Molasses residues, acids soluble in ether 
in (PIebzfelb), A., ii, 681. 

Molecular heat. See Thermochemistry, 
refraction. See Photocheiiiistry. 
structure of substances in reference to 
MaxweirslawA^= (Batschinski), 
A., ii, 595. 

weight. See Weight, molecular. 

Moleeular-solution-volume of ethyl 
tartrate (Patterson), T., 214, 482 ; 
P., 1900, 177 ; 1901, 41. 

Molybdate magnesia process, WagneFs, 
conversion of, into a purely molybdate 
one (Seyda), A., ii, 6S9. 

Molybdenum, specific beat of (Defacqz 
and Gitiohart)), A., ii, 659. 
and its oxides, action of steam and of 
mixtures of steam and hydrogen on 
(Guiohabb), a., ii, 62. 

Molybdenum alloys, xu'oduction of, in 
the electric furnace (Sabgent), A., 
ii, 105. 

with aliuninmm (Guillet), A.,ii, 512, 
602. 

Molybdenum boride (Tttoker. and 
Mooby), P., 1901, 129, 

^?c?ztecliloride, action of water on 
(Gijichabb), A., ii, 243. 
iodides, oxides, and sulphides (Giri- 
ciiard), a., ii, 02, 243, 659. 
Molybdic acids (Klason), A., ii, 162. 
Molybdosulphuric acid, rodnetion of, 
by alcohol (PiIichabT), A., ii, 243. 

Molybdenum scMipen/mido (Klason), “ 
A,, ii, 162; (NoRBF.NSKJurm), A., 
ii, 454. 

^noxide, separation ol', from tungsten 
trioxide (Ruegenberg and vSMfTH), 

A.j Xi, 75. 

oxides. Bee also Molybdenum blue, 
oxyclilorido, Blornstrand’a (KijAKon), 
A., ii, 162; (Norbenskjold), A., 
ii, 454. 

Molybdenyl chlorido, double salts, 
-with emsium, potassium, and with 
Tuhidiuin chlorides (Norben- 
sk.tolb), a., ii, 454. 
ammonium chloride (Klason), A., 
ii, 162. 

hydroxide (Klason), A., ii, 162. 

Molybdenum sulphate, new crystallised 
(Batlhaghe), a., ii, 243. 

Molybdenum, estimation of, elcotrolytie- 
ally (Kollock and Smith), A., ii, 694. 
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MolybdeEixm blue, soluble and insoluble 
(Klason), a., ii, 163. 

See also Molylxlenura oxides. 

Molybdophyllite IVom Wemland, 
Sweden (Flink), A., ii, 664. 

Monazite sand, separation of eerite eartlis 
from (Meyeh and Mauokwald), A,, 
ii, 21. 

Moncbiquite from Mount Girnar, India 
(Evans), A., ii, 4,56. 

Monilia sltopMla, a mould from Java 
(Went), A., ii, 676. 
influence of nutrition on the secretion 
of enzymes by (Went), A., ii, 411. 

Moorland waters. See under Water. 

Morphenol, preparation of (Vonge- 
,UICTITEN), A., i, 742. 
inetliyl etlier (SciriiYVEU and Lee.s), 
T.,‘ 578 ; P., 1901, 55. 

MorpMde, chloro-, action of water on 
(ScHiiYVER and Lee.s), T., 579; P., 
1901, 55. 

MorpMdine (VoNGEi-iicnTEN), A., i, 405. 

Morphine and womoiplnne, relationshix) 
between (Sohryver and Lees), T., 
566 ; P., 1901, 55. 

extraction of, with imini.scible solvents 

(Pitckner), a., ii, 707. 
detection and estimation of (Wirthle), 
A., ii, 362. 

estimation of, volumotrically (Ket- 
chard), A.,* ii, 487. 
estimation of, by reduction with silver 
nitrate (Reioiiard), A., ii, 140. 
e.stimation of, in opium by inean.s of 
aminoniacal silver chloride (Uei- 
chard), a., ii, 707. 

'/soMorphine, action of bydrobromic acid, 
of phnspliorus tribroniide and iri- 
cblorido, and of sodium ethoxide and 
methyl iodide on ; and its diacetyl 
derivative, (Schryver and Lees), T., 
573 ; P., 1901, .55. 

iS-is‘oMorphine, |>rtip!U’atiou and separa- 
tion of, from Momorphine., and its 
mcdluodide (Schrvver and Lkic,s), T., 
561) ; 1901, 54. 

Morpholine and Its derivatives, ]n’i*pnra- 
tiou of (Mahckwaij) and CiiArN), 
A,, i, 380, 741. 

preparation of, from ethylene by meams 
of the mercury ethyl etlicr salt 
(Sand), A., i, 741. 

Moulds destroying fats in fodder 
(Konig, SiHEc HERMANN, and Brem- 
er), A., ii, 670. 

See also Manila ntopliila and Yeasts. 

Mucin, the coagulating properties of 
(Charrin and Modh.su), A,, ii, 404. 

Mucobromic acid, action of primary 
amine, s on, and its e.sters (Simon isj, . 
A., i, 268. 


Mucobromic acid, benRoylliydrazone,^ 
semicarbazone, and ethyleiiediarnine of 
(Bistrzycki and Herbst), A., i, 386. 

Mucochloric acid, action of primary 
amines on, and its estens (SiMoNis), 
A., i, 268. 

Mucophenoxybromic acid, benzoylhydr- 
azoiie, phenylhyclrazone, and .senii- 
carbazone of (Bistrzycri and 
Hejirst), a., i, 386. 

Mucosalbumin (Krugefl), A., i, 621, 

Mucous membranes, external, imper- 
meability of, to hydrogen s\il}>hide 
(Chauveau and Tessot), A., ii, 611. 

Mucus, action of, on tlie organism 

. (Charrin and M(..)U,s.hit), A., ii, 180. 

Mud from the salt mines . of Ischl, Salz- 
burg (Wiener), A., ii, 114. 
of Ivanger Lake in Livonia (Glase- 
NARP), A., ii, 37. 

from the .salt lakes of Ponraania 
(Bu.tor), a., ii, 114. 

Miillerite (Zambonini), A., ii, 397. 

Muscle, glycolytic enzyme in (Brunton 
and liHoDEs), A., ii, 563. 
doe.s it contain mucin (Fried and 
Gies), a., ii, 255). 

nature of the sugar in (Pavy and 
SiAu), A., ii, 257. 

frog’s, physico-clieinical properiias of 
(Oker-Blom), a., ii, 326, 
rigor in (vStevenh), A., ii, 519. 
action of iodine aiul iodide.s on 
(Stockman and CrrARTERrH), A., 
ii, 255. 

invertebrate, prnteid.s of (v. Fjtr'IHi), 
A., ii, 117. 

smooth, etfect of carlion tlioxido and 
oxygen on (Cr.EOHo UN and Lloyd), 
A., ii, 255. 

iinstriped, proteida of (Vincent and 
Lewi.s), a., ii, 255. 
vertebrate, chemi.stry and beat rigor 
curves of (Vincent and Lewis), A., 
ii, 460. 

Muscle plasma, action of sorum-glolnilin 
on the eoagulatitm of (Sin ho), A,, 
ii, 670. 

Muscovite from tlie Tatra Mountain.^ 
(Gorazdowhki), a., ii, 170. 

Muscular energy, source of (Bornstein; 
Cakpari ;"FREN'rzEL a,nd Reach ; 
Heinem.ann ; ZiTNTz), A., ii, 254 ; 
(Liduteneelt), a., ii, 009. 
irritalulity, new form of (Loeb), A., 
ii, 519. 

tissue, composition and beat value of, 
from dilfercnt animals (Kohler), 
A., ii, 265. 

diilcrentiation between albumins, 
aibiimoses, pcptonc.s, and .synton- 
ins of {BiLTilmY.ST), A., ii, 632. 
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Myoelia. Hee Agricultural Clieinistry. 
Myrceae, constitution of (Barhier), A., 
i, 477. 

Tcduetiou of (Semwlbr), A.,i, 732, 
Myrcenol and its constitution, acetate, 
aldehyde, and scinicarhazone (Bar- 
bier), A., i, 477, 731. 

Myristic anhydride. See Tetradecoic 
.anliydride. 

Myrosin (Bokorhy), A., i, 176. 
“Myriotone” as unit in osmotic 
nieafiurenionts (Erreua), A., ii, 375. 

N. 

Naphtha, Grosny, composition of (Koko- 

WAIvOEP and P]/)TN'lKt»FF), A., 

i, 246. 

shale, composition of (Steuart), A., 
i, 109. 

I'.S-Naphthal-hromo- and -chloro-imide 
(Fbanoesconi and Recchi), A., 
i, 722. 

Naphthalene, bromination and iodination 
of (Edinger and Goldberg), A., 
i, ‘23. 

action of methylene chloride and 
ethylideno chloride on, in presence 
of aluminiiun chloride (Bodroux), 
A., i, 374. 

Naphthalene, 2-cliloro-, nitro-derivatives 
of (Soeeid), a., i, 520. 
l:6-e]iloronitro- (Chemische Fabetk 
Griesheim-Eleki'kois), a., i, 687. 

and IrSiS-A’Gnitro- (Kalle & 
Go.), a., i, 687. 

iS-Naphthaleneasso-o-cresol and its 
benzoyl derivative. (MoPjierkon and 
Gore), A., i, 572. 

^-Naphthaleneazodiacetylsuccinic acid, 
and its diethyl ester (Bulow and 
Schlesjkgeb.), a., i, 98. 'i; 

a-Na|ihthaleneazopheiiol and its ben3<ijyl 
toiyative (MoI’hersoh and 

a^Naphthaleneazothymol and its benHyl 
derivative (McPherson' and 

Naphthalene- 1 :8~dicarT}oxylic acidi jlid 
anhydride, Mwcbloro- (FrancejJHni 
and Reccei), A., i, 721. 9I 

Naphthalenesiilphonic acids and ®|>r- 
ides, 1:5* and l:8-<;7'/mtro- {J®1 .b- 
WEliKE YORE. MeTSTER, LlTOIEsHlld 

Bruning.), a., i, 687. M 

NaphthalenethioIsTilpIioBic acids, fgpid 
0 -, diazoaryl esters (TRocER^Bid 
Ewers), A., i, 172. '« 

Naphthalxc acid. See Naphthalei 
dicarboxylic acid. 
a^S-NaphthaphenasEine, 

(Likdenbaum), a., i, 423. 


ajS-Naphthaplienazine, 1 :r>-(/'/amino-, and 
its diacotyl derivative (Kiii'irEMAKN 
and Missf.TN), A., i, 423. 

a^-Naphthapbenazme-T: 12-oxide CWohl 
and Aite}, A,, i, 613. 

Naphthapicrio acid, m. p. 145®, consti- 
tution of (KrcHREANK and kS'I'-Einer), 
A., i, 101. 

l:4-Naphtha(iuiiiol-3-acetoacetic and -3- 
malonic acids, 2-hromo-, ctliyi esters 
(LTEUEUMANNandljAESEU), A., i, 467. 

i9-Naphthac[uinoloiie- 1 :3-dicarl)OxyIic 
acid and its silver salt (DoEiiMFR and 
Glass), A., i, 630. 

l:4-Naphthaqumol-2-te|:rainethyhiA 
aminodiphenylmethane and its hydro- 
chloride (Mohlad and Kegel), A., 
i, 56. 

l:2-Naphthaquiiioixe, • 4:7-d2'aTnino- 
(Keitiimakx and Steiner), A., 
i, 102. 

4;8-^?/aTniiio-, and its diacetyl deriva- 
tive (Kehrmann and Misslin), 
A.,i, 423. 

l:4-NaphtliaqmnoTie, 2 17 -c^iamino - 

(Kehrmann and Steiner), A., 
i, 102. 

2;8-f7iam.ino-, and its diacetyl deriva- 
tive (Kehrmann and Misslin), A., 
I, 423. 

a-Naphthaquinone-S-acetoacetic acid, 
2-bromo-, ethyl ester, the fluorescent 
substance from (Liebbrmann and 
Lan-sisu), a., i, 465. 

2-cliloro-, etliyl ester, the fluorescent 
compound 'front (Bertiteim), A., 
i, 467. 

a-Naphthaquinone-S-diketohydrindene, 
2-hromo- (Biebermann and Lansrk), 
A., i, 467. 

l:4-NaphthaquiiLoneimme, 2 :8-^;4'aniino-, 
and its hydrochloride (Kehrmann 
and Mishlin), A., i, 422. 

a-Naphthaquinone-S-'RX" ami -y>-phenyi- 
enediamines, 2-bromo- (Lindenbaum), 
A,, i, 423. 

a-Naphthaquinone tetramethy Id /amino - 
diphenylmethane, phenylliydmzone of, 
and its salts and acetyl denivative 
(Mohlad and Kegel), A., i, 56. 

1 :4:Y :10-Naphthatetrazme“2:3 :S :9-t0tr- 
aeetic acid, ethyl ester and its 
analogues (Thomas-Mamert' and 
Striebel), A., i, 615. 

Naphthenes, general method for the 
syntheses of (Sabatier and Sen- 
deeens), a., i, 263. 

«-NaphtheurhodoIe. See 5-Hydroxy- 
a^-naplithaphenazme. 

«-Naphthimmazole, 1 -acetyl and ^1- 
benzoyl derivatives of (Fisgiier, 
Fezer, and Reindl), A., i, 413, 
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a-MapEtliol, 4-nitro-, and its methyl and 
ethyl ethers (CHRMTsoHii) Fabiuk 
GE mSHEIM-KT/EKTRON), A., i, 098. 
<^mitro-deriYatives of (tSoHMiBiOj A., 
i, 81. 

2:4:7-//>’nntro- {napJdhapieric acid) 
(Keiltuianx and Stetxeh), A/, 
i, 102. 

2:4:8-'?;rmitro-j derivatives of (Keitb- 
MAXX and Miw.sltn), A., i, 422. 
/l-¥aphtliol, action of, on aldehydes 
(Kogoef), a., i, 152 ; (Hewitt 
and Turneii), A. , i, 207. 
condensation of, witli aldehydes and 
amines (Betti), A., i, 81, Gll, 753. 
unstable isomerides of the azo-deriva' 
fives of (Betti and LrOxXoini), A., 
i, 55. 

an d a-naplithylaniinemonosnl phoni c 

acids, azo-dyes from (V. Georgie- 
viGs), A., i, 239. 

boliavionr of the azo-dyes from, 
witli sheep’s wool (v. Oeorgievics 
and SpuixaEii), A., i, 239. 
d-Maphtliol, l:7-f^iamino- (Cassella & 
Co.), A., i, 760. 

(^mitro -derivatives of (Schmidt), A., 
i, 81. 

Haphthols, action of aldeliydoamiuic 
bases on (Betti and Speroxi), A., 
i, 81, 778. 

action of Millon’s reagent on (Vaxtbel), 
A.,i, 28. 

derivatives of, transformation of, into 
the corresponding amines (Badisch e 
Anilix- and Soda-Fabrik), A., i 
i, 695. 

d-Haphtholazodipheiiylliydrazoiie- 
cyanoacetic acid, oth}d ester (Lax), 
A., i, 231. 

iS-Naphthol-iS-o-, -/ji- and -je-azophenyl- 
heazlminoazoles (Miklamzewski and 
V. Niemmntowski), A., i, 761, 
a-N'aphthol-4-sulphonic acid, 2-nitro-, 
and its salts (V\''itt and Souneidek), 
A., i, 699. 

Naphthol-T-stLlphomc acid, amino- (Ba- 
DfsouE Aniein- and Soda-Fabrik), 
A., i, 696. 

d^Waplitliol-B-tetrametliyh^miniiiodi- 
phenylmethane, 1 -amino- (Muhlait 
and ivK<iEn), A., i, 56. 
yS-KTaphthoxyacetic acid and its amino- 
and nitro-derivatives, esters, salts, j 
chloride, amide, and anilido, and the ! 
acetyl compound of the amiuo-deriva- 
tive*(SpiTZER), A., i, 716. 

2-B'aphthoxy acetic anhydride, l-amino-, 
and 4-nitro-l -amino-, ami their salts 
(Bpitzer), a., i, 715. 
Waphthoxymethylbenzoxazoles, a- ami 
0- (Coiln), a,, i, 752. 


S-a- and -^S-Naphthoxymethyl- 6-ethoxy- 
henziminazoles, and them salts (Cohx), 

A., i, 353. 

i8-Haphthyl horato (Miohaelis and 
HiLLRiXfU-iAUS), A., i, 356. 
Naphthylallophanie acids, a- and i8-, 
ethyl esters (Pickard and Carter), 
T,, 845 ; P., 1901, 123. 
a-Naphthylainine, interaction of, with 
phenyliirethane (Dixox), T., 105; 
P., 1900, 208. 

bismuth salts (Yaxixo and Hat^ser), 
A., i, 290. 

a-hTaphthylamiiie, 4-nitro-, and its alkyl 
derivatives (Ohem ische Far rtic G i: [ ris- 
heim-Elektuon), A., i, 695. 
/S-Naphthylamine, tZhiitro-derivativcs of 
(Scheid), a., i, 521. 

Naphthylamiiies, a- and /3-, acetylation 
of (Sdb borough), T., 539 ; P., 
1901, 45. 

additive compounds of, with triuitro- 
benzene and -toluene and their acetyl 
derivatives, with etbyl tvinitro- 
beijzoate, ethyl and methyl picrates, 
and with pievamide (Sitdboroitgh), 
T., 525 ; 1901, 44. 

Naphthylamines, a- and /3-, jS- and a- 
iiitroso-, action of nitrous acid on. 
(Harden and Okell), P., 1900, 229. 
ft-Kaphthylaminesiilphonic acids, forma- 
tion of (Badische Anilix- and Soda- 
Farrik), a., i, 695, 

a-Faphthylammemonosulphoaic acids 
and ^-naphthol, azo-dyes from 
(v. Georgievios), a., i, 239. 
bolmvionr of the azo-dyes from, 
witli shoepts wool (v, Grorgikviow 
and vSeuingee), A., i, 239. 
23‘aphthyl-4-ammou.ra2oles, a- and 0- 
(Busoii and G Ron MANN), A,, i, 616. 
Naphthylhiurets, a- and 0- (Pickard 
and Carter), T., 845 ; 1901, 123, 

hTaphthylcarhazinic acids and chloridt's, 
a- ami 0~, ethyl esters (Busen and 
G HOUMA nn), a., i, 616. 
a-li'aphthyldimethylcarhmol (G R - 
NAHD), A., i, 393, 680. 
a-Haphthyldi-a-tetrahydronaphthyh 
guanidine (Si^nALL), A., .1, 760. 
Naphthylenediamines from dihydroxy- 
naphtlialcnes (BAmscuE Anilin- and 
Soda-Fabrik), a., 1, 695. 
Kaphthylenedimercuric (iiclUoride (Dim- 
ROTH) A., i, 440. 

/S-JSTaphthylethylamine, combin ati on 
of, with sodium tetrazoditolyldi- 
suliilionate (Seyewitz and Blanc), 
A., i, 621. 

ct-Haphthylgalactoside, pre])aration of 
(Ryan ami Hills), T., 705 ; P. 1901, 

90. 
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a-HapEthylguauasole and Hs hydro- 
chloride {Pellizzaui and Rokoag- 
LioLi), A., i, 774. 

jS-NaphthyUsoheptylene, and a^- and 
iS^-l'aphtliylpropyleEes and their 
picrates (Gukavard), A., i, 393. 

Napiithylhydroxyoxamides, a- and 3-, 
and their acetyl derivatives, reactions 
of (PiCKAiLD and GAni'ER), T., 844 ; 
P., 1901, 123. 

a-Naphthylniercnrzc salts (Dimroth), 
A., i, 440. . 

Naphthyl methyl ketone, selenium 
derivative of (KuKOKELLaiidZiMMEK- 
•MAN^;), A., i, 215. 

Naphthyl methyl ketones, action of 
magnesium oi-ganic compounds on 
(Geignari)), a., i, 393. 

l-^-Naphthyl-5-methylpyraKole and its 
3:4- dicar boxyiic acid and diethyl ester 
(Bulow and Schlesinger), A., i, 99. 

9-j8-NaphthyMO-methyl?”sorosmdiiline 
and its salts (Fisgher and Bruhn), 
A., i, 417. 

Naphthylolnaphthyloxynaphthyl- 
methane. JSee 2:2h*2"-Tnhydroxy- 
1 :l':l"-trinax>hthylraethane, eso- 
anhydride of. 

jS-Naphthylrosinduline chloride, 10- 
chioro- (Kehemaen- and Hiby), A., 
i, 419. 

l-NaphthyM:3:4-tnazoles, a- and j8-j 
and tiioir salts (Perlizzare find 
Bruzzo), A., i, 571. 

Naphthylurazoles, a- and /3- (Bfsch and 
GltOTiMANN), A., i, 016. 

Nasturtiums. »See AgElcnltural Chemis- 
try. 

Nataloin and its pcntacetyl and penta- 
benzoyl d«iriv«atives, Nataloin-red, and 
N ataloresinotannol and itsji/i-couraai'ate 
and tetrabcaizoyl ilerivative (Thghircui 
and Klavenkhs), A., i, 399, 

Natron from British Columbia (IIoxi’F- 
A., ii, 320. 

Natural waters. See under Water. 

Nefs views on tlie Conrad, Frankland, 
and Wiirtz reactions, cuiticism of 
(Miohael), A., i, 457. 

Neodymium, atomic weight of, and its 
oxides {Bxeaejn ICR), ‘P., 1901, 66. 
spectrum of (Baer and Marc), A., 
ii, 634. 

Neodymium" chloride (Matignok), A., 
ii, 602. 

nitride (Mattgnoje), A,, ii, 61. 

Neo-erhia, isolation of (C. and E. 
Urbain), A., ii, 160, 

Neon, isolation of, from air (Dewar), 
A., ii, 697. 

preparation and physical properties of 
(Bamsay and ’'Travees), A., ii,'237. 


Neou,spcctnmi of(LTYEiNC5 and Dewasi)!. 

A., ii, 213. 

refraction of(KAM8Ay), A., ii, 141. 

Nepenthes, digestion in the ascidia of 
(Clautriaxi), a., h, 183, 

Nephrite, boulder of, in a street pave- 
ment at Breslau (GtXRioii), A., ii, 321. 

NeHimi odonmn, constituents of the root 
of (Bose), P., 1901, 92. 

Nerolioil (Waleuetm), A., i, 39, 733 ; 
(E. and H. Erdmann), A., i, 601. 

Nerve-cells, action of nicotine on (Par- 
sons), A., ii, 408. 

and nerve-endings, stimulation and 
paralysis of (Langley), A., ii, 671. , 

Nerve ^generation, chemistry of 
(Halliburton and MoT'r), A., ii, 260; 
(Mott and Halliburton), A., ii, 463, 

Nerve-muscle preparations, action of soln - 
tions of sodium chloride on (Guseeing), 
A., ii, 671. 

Nervous tissue, proximate composition 
of (Barbieri), a., ii, 613. 
physiological action of extracts of 
(Halliburton), A., ii, 181. 

Neutral-red, rise of, in^ the bacterio- 
logical examination of water (Mak- 
gill ; Savage), A., ii, 696. 

Nickel, simultaneous deposition of iron 
and, from mixed solutions of tlieir 
sulphates (Kuster), A., ii, 566. 
action of ammonia on, at higli temper- 
atures (Beilby and Hendeilson), 
T., 1251 ; P., 1901, 190. 

Nickel alloy with aluminium (Brunck), 
A., ii, 656. 

Nickel arsenate, octahydrated and 
anliydrous (Duoru), A., ii, 23. 
amraoiiiacal arsenates (Ducriu), A., 
ii, 23, 73, 243. 

bromide and chloride, (compounds of, 
with cupric oxide (Mailhe), A., 
ii, 601. 

iodato and its hydrates, solubility of 
(Meukher), a., ii, 656. 
iodide, ilonble salt ol', with mercririe. 

iodide (1 )e> Hi:, os ERIK.) XT'), A., ii, 510. 
nitride (Beiirjx.' and Henderson), T., 
1252; P., 1901, 190. 
sulphate, iomperatiure cooffieient of 
suscej)tibiiity of solutions of (Mos- 
ler), a., ii, 643. 

am monium sul ph ate, Glucirochei i i ieal 
behaviour of (Pitveuauser), A., 
ii, 538. 

Nickel organic compounds 
ammonia cyanide (BjUiNOULLi and 
Gre’I'her), a., i, 584. 

Nickel, detection and separation of:-™- 
detection of, in presence of cobalt 
(Donath), a., ii, 424; (Drrz), A.,' 
ii, 694. 
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Nickel, detection and separation of;*— 
estimation of, in steel (Nokhis), A., 
ii, 580. 

separation of, from cobalt (Rosen- 
fiETM and HtiLnscHiN^KY), A., 
ii, 533. 

separation of, electrolytically, from 
cobalt (Balao-howsky), A., ii, 533. 
separation of, from copper (SodePw- 
BAITM), A,, ii, 197. 

separation of, from zinc (Tkeadwell 
.'111(1 Kkamehs), a., ii, 281. 

Nicoteine, Nicotelline, and Nicotimine 
and tbeir salts (PicxBiT and Rotsohy), 
A., i, 339. 

Nicotine, action of, on nervo-cells 
(Parsons), A., ii, 408. 
action of, on nervo*cells and nerve 
endingvS (Banuley), A., ii, 071. 
estimation of, in cigar smoko (Habee- 
mann), a., ii, 680. 

estimation of, in tobaccos or tobacco 
extracts (Toth), A., ii, 363, 708. 

Nicotine oxide, constitution of (Ahee- 
baoh and Wolffensteik), A., i, 613. 

Nicotinic acid {'pijHtUnG-Z-carhoxylic 
c6cwZ),a-aniino-, methyl ester, andamide 
(Kiepal), a., i, 227. 

■iwNicotinic acid {pyridme-i-carboxylic 
acid), ethyl ester, condensation of, 
with ketoiios (Tsoheene), A., i, 749. 

Nicotinic and ii?oNicotinic chlorides 
(Meyer), A., i, 407. 

Niohite, new treatment of (Moissax), 
A., ii, 656. 

Niobium, fused, preparation and pro- 
perties of (Moihsan), a., ii, 556. 

Nitration by means of nitrates in pre- 
sence of water (Konowabqff), A., 
ii, 501. 

direct, in tlic fitty serio.s (BoiTVEAxrLT 
and A., i, 4, 5; (Wahl), 

A., i, 3i0, 445. 

Nitric acid and prroxide. Sec'. under 
Nitrogen. 

Nitrides, jirosence of, in crystalline rocks 
(GAirrrER), A., ii, 14, 1/1, 398. 

Nitrification, See Agile ultxiral Chemis- 
try. 

Nitriles, diclectrn; constants of 

(Schlxtnot), A,, ii, 299, 
aciiion of alkyl haloids, alkyl salts of 
the ci-1)romo*acids of the acetic series, 
and alky Icarbim ides on, in presence 
ol’ magnesium bromide or iodide or 
zinc bromide (Blaise), A., i, 133. 
an additive reaction of (EibheE and 
Sexb^), A., 1, 166. 

iwNitriles and cx/ctoNitriles (Saba- 
nEbpf and Peosin), A., 'i, 695. 

Nitriles. Bee also 
Acetonitrile, 


Nitriles. Bee : — 
a-Acetylpropionitrile. 

Beiizonitrile. 

Benzyl cyanide. 

Brassonitrile. 

Butyronitriles. 

Camphanonitrile. 

Coiimarilonitrile. 

D ihydrolanronolonitrile. 
Dimetbylacetylacetonitrile. 
ae- Dimethyl heptenonitrile. 
aa-Dimethylolpropionitrile. 

Dipheny Itetra m e thy leiiedinitriic. 
Elaidouitrile. 

Heptenonitrile. 
a- Hydi‘oxy-/3-bLifceiioiiitrile. 
Methylacetylmalononitrile. 
Metliylanthrauilic acid, oj-cyano-. 
Methylliexamothylene, nitrile of, 

Pl lenylacetoni t ril e . 

. a-Pheuylbromopiperonylcimiamo- 
nitrile. 

a-Phenylethoxycinnamonitriles. 
a-Ph onyl-O” glncocouinaroni trile, 
Phenylglyciiie-o-carboxylic acid, nitrile 
of. 

a-Phenylhydroxycinnanionitriles. 
a-Phenyl-j»-inethoxycinnaraonitrilo. 
a-Phenyl-p-niethylcinnamonitrile. 
Pinocampholenoiii trile. 
Propionylacetonitrile. 

Sorhoni trile. 

Succinoni trile. 

Tofcrahydrothioplieutetraoarboxylodi- 
ni trile. 

o-Tolnidinoacetonitrile. 
a-o-ToIuidinopropio nitrile. 
/;-Triazohenzonifcrile, 

Undecenonitrile, 

( J rcth aiiophci ly 1 acj c ton i tri 1 o. 
Yaloronitriles. 

Nitrilo/wn/f r chloro-osmates ( We Ris E,u, 

and DinivLAGe), A., ii, 661. 
Nitrilophenols (PKiHEr), A., i, 469. 
Nitrilosulphates (IIivers and Hacja), 
T., 1093 ; P,, 1901, 164. 

Nitroamines, new class of ( Fran cm- 
MONT and Lublin), A,, i, 674, 
Nitro-compounds, aliphatic, preparation 
of ( Kattfl mi and Po mee anz ), A. , i, 634. 
Nitro-compounds, aromatic (van He te- 
EBN ; BE Ko(Jk ; be Beuyn and 
Blanksma), a., i, 460. 
electrolytic reduction of (Elbs), A., 
i, 74 ; (Rohbe), A., i, 135. 
electrolytic rodiiction of, to amines 
(Ebbs and Silbkrmann), A., i, 459; 
(Ohilebotti), A., i, 587 ; (Bobh- 
EINGEE & Sons), A., i, 682. 

; reduction of, to aminos by the aid of 
I metals (Sabatier and Senbeeenb), 

[ A,, i, 638. 
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Nifcro-compoiiads, aromatic, reduction 
of, with tin and ]iy(.lroch]oric acid, 
avoiding the formation of baaos 
Gontaiiiiiig chlorine iii tlio (PxK- 
Nuw), A., i, 485. 

reduction and action of, in the organ- 
ism (AValko), A., ii, 66i). 

Mitroferricyanides, constitution of 
(Miulati), a., i, 181. 

Nitrogen in peas (Johaisnsen), A., 
ii, 35. 

proclnccd by . Bcicllhis ifi/ocyaneus 
(Pakes and JoLnyMAU), T., 322; 
P., 1900, 189. 

occurrence of, in nraiiiiun minerals 
(KoHLSCHhTTEn), A., ii, 598. 
hand spectrum of (Deundt), A., 
ii, 307. 

hand spectrum of, in oscillatory sx^ark 
(Hemsaleoh), a., ii, 433. 
atornie weight of (Scott), T., 147 ; 
R, 1900;204. 

valency of (Pope and Hahyey), T,, 
828 ; P., 1901, 120. 
vstereocheniistry ar(SiMOK), A., i, 49. 
quadrivalent, derivatives of ( Pilot Y 
and SciiWEEJN), A., i, 517, 583, 
quinquevalent, isomeric salts contain- 
ing (Kipping and Hall), T„ 430 ; 
P., 1901, 37. 

coinhustioii of (Salvaboki), A., 
ii, 94. 

analogies betw'cen carbon, oxygen and, 
in similar linking (Eulenmeyeu), 
A., i, 61. 

inthiciice of caiicinc on tJie excretion of 
(Ribaiit), a., ii, 565. 
variation in the excretion of, during 
insutheient nutrition (Javal), A., 
ii, 565. 

excretion of, afinr extirpation of the 
liver (Lano), A., ii, 407. 

Nitrogen bromides and chlorides, sub- 
stituted (Chattaway and Outon), 
T., 274, 816; P., 1900, 231 ; 1901, 
124 ; A., i, 227. 

from 0 -, mr, and jfMutroacetanilide 
(Chattaway, OiiTON, and Evans), 
A,, i, 23. 

action of, on amines and phenyihydr- 
azine (Ohattaway and Okton), T., 
461 ; R, 1901, 38. 

Nitrogen chloride, formation and esti- 
mation of (Noyes and Lyon), A., 
ii, 601. 

ammonium iodides (Rufe), A., ii, 16. 
nroaoxide {nitrous oxide)} latent heat 
of evaporation of (Crompton), P., 
1901, 62. 

. (?/oxide (nitriG oxide), x‘>rGX)aration of ; 
lecture experiment (Senieil), R, 
1900, 227. 


Nitrogen /Avoxidc (termw’hh'), liquid, as 
a solvent (hftANKLANO and Shy;- 
mer), T., 1356 ; P., 1901, 201. 
acition of, onbem^ilnionoximcM (i‘oN™ 
/no), A., i, 154. 

Nitrogen acids r— 

Nitric acid, formation ol‘, during coni- 
hustioiis (Bertijelot), A., ii, 17. 
preparation of solutions of, for 
analysis (Meade), A., ii, 530. 
physical ju’opertics of solutions of 
(Veley and Manley), A., ii, 447* 
action of, on alcoliols (Konowa- 
lope), a., i, 249. 

analysis of, by Du Pont’s nitrometer 
(Pitman), A., ii, 192. 
toxicological detection of (Fleury), 
A., ii, 277. 

detection and estimation of, in com- 
bination with alkali metals (PKii- 
man), A., ii, 532. 

improvement of the diphcnylamine 
test for, in milk and water (He- 
felmann), a., ii, 532. 
rapid estimation of, in soils (M.on- 
TANARi), A., ii, 688. 
detection and estimation of, in wakr, 
with brucine and glacial formic 
acid (Cazbneitve and Liiimua- 
, nel), a., ii, 532. 
estimation of, in water (Kostjamin), 
A., ii, 38; (Henriet), A,, 
ii, 422;. (Winkler), A., ii, 627. 

Nitrates, action of Bacteria on (Pakeh 
and JollYaAIAE), T., 322, 459 ; 
R, 1900, 189 ; 1901, 39. 
displacement of the nitric acid of, 
by formic acid (Caelnetive), A., 
ii, 379. 

Sec also Agricultural (J1 lendstry. 

Nitrous acid, velocity of reaction and 
polymolecular traus fo iiuations 
between, and metallic iodides 
(ScHincAKEEi^'), A., ii, 647. 
oxidation of(VoRrANDER), A., i, 462. 
action of, on wool (Lidoef), A., 

i, 243. 

reactions of ( V. Baeyer and Vi el r- 
oer), a., i, 309, 

detection of, in milk (BE'r'j'TNK), A., 

ii, 422. 

estimation of, alone or in presence 
of nitrates (IhrLmyr), A., ii, 73. 
estimation of, and srqjai'ation of, 
from nitrates (de Koninok), A., 
ii, 73. 

estimation of, in ivaters (Winkler), 
A,, ii, 627. 

, Nitrites, electrolytic reduction of, and 
estimation of, in presonce of am- 
monia and hydroxyl amino (Sxjlek), 

, A., ii, 637. 
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Nitrogea, detection and estimation of : — 
estimation of, oxidation of nitrogen as 
a source of error in the (White), 
A., ii, 622. 

detection of, in arsenic (CupasTO- 
MANOs), A., ii, 59 ; (BAttica), A., 
ii, 59, 286, 318 ; (Ahnolb and Mir- 
1UC!H), A., ii, 236. 

estimation of, in clieese and milk 
(Yivtak), A.,^ii, 368. 
estimation of, in a diazoamino- coin- 
pound (Mehner), a., i, 478. 
apparatus for the estimation of, in 
nitrates by the Scliiilze-Tiemaiin 
method (Stanek), A., ii, 474. 
error in Fritsch's method for the 
simultaneous estimation of carbon 
and, in organic compounds (yan 
Aken), a., li, 691. 

estimation of, in saltpetre (Bottghee), 
A., ii, 124 ; (v. Wissell), A., 
ii, 125. 

estimation ^of, in urine for clinical 
purposes (Jolles), A., ii, 6S8. 
estimation of dissolved, in natural 
waters (Winkler), A., ii, 696. 
of amino-acids, estimation of the, in 
urine (KRituER and Schmib), A., 
ii, 290. 

organic, estiination of, hy Kjeldahl and 
Will and Vurrentrap’s methods 
(van Engelen), a. , ii, 348. 
estimation of the availability of, in 
fertilisers (Street), A., ii, 581. 
protoid, estimation of, in vegetable 
matter (Fraps and Bizzell), A., 
pi, 140. 

^Sec also Agricultural Ohemislry. 

Nitro-groups, orientating inllueiice of 
the mothoxy-group on(KAUFLER and 
Wenzel), A., i, 590. 
estimation of, voluinetrically (Alt- 
mann), a., ii, 475. 

Nitrohydroxylaminic acid and its salts 
(ANarsLUJo and Fanara), A., i, 707 ; 
(Angkli and ANCiERico), A., ii, 8S1. 
action of, on piperidine (Angeli), A., 

i, 67. 

.salts, reactions of, with aldehy<le, 
amines, and nitro.so-dorivativos ( An- 
GELi and Angelico), A., i, 822. 

Nitromicrolbixuii, assimilation of carbon 
dioxide by (Stutzer), A., ii, 267. 

Nitrometer, Du rout’s (Pitman), A., 

ii, 192 ; (Ltinge), A., ii, 278. 
estimations with the (Siiepaed), A., 

h, 474. 

Nitrosoamines, oxidation of (VoRLiiN- 
BER), a., i, 462, 

Nitroso-compounds, aromatic, condens- 
ation of, with methylene derivatives 
(Sachs and Bry), A., i, 229« 


AoNitroso-compounds (iioLLEMAis), A., 
i, 8. 

Nitroso-groups, estimation of, in organic 
compounds (Clafser), A., ii, 422. 
Nitroxyl, NOH, reactions of (Angeli 
and Angelico), A., i, 322. 

Nodules. See Agricultural Ciieraistiy. 
Nonaldehyde from oil of loruons (Bur- 
fJEss), P., 1901, 171 ; (v. Soben), A., 
i, 783. 

-a-Nonanedicarboxylio . acid (Walker^ 
and Litmsden), T., 1194. 
Non-electrolytes. Sec Electrochemistry. 
Noninene ijl-ZC-hcptadicne) and 

its dihydrohromide (Grignarb), A., 
i, 680. 

Noninoic acid {kex-i/lproplalic iicitl) 
(Mofreij and Delange), A., i, 360. 
Nonoic acid {pelargoiilc add) from the 
action of fused ];>otash on dihydroxy- 
stearic acid (Le Sheitr), T,, 1314; 
P., 1900, 91. 

synthesis of (Moureu and Delange), 
A., i, 360. 

'R-Nonoic anhydride (Krafet and Ko- 
siNY), A., i, 118. 

Nonyl alcohols. See : — 

Di Lso] )u ty Icarliin ol. 

Diethyl wobiitylcarbi no 1. 
Dimethylhexylcarbinol. 

Nonylenic acid {a^<limGthylhepUmok 
acid) and it.s amide and nitrilo (Tie- 
MANN, Lemme, and Kerschbaltm), 
A., i, 19. 

A‘^;‘kHorcaradiene-7 -carboxylic acid 
{^p-phenylacelia add) and its salts and 
derivatives (Braren and Buchner), 
A., i, 885. 

Norcarandicarboxylic acid, ami 

its ethyl ester and anhydride (Bearen 
and Buchner), A., i, *85. 

Nori from Japan (Os him a and Tollens), 
A., ii, 468. 

JHudoc pimdifornie^^ vegetation ai‘, in 
j»r<i.seuce of diiferent carbohydrates 
(F>oir[LHAc)» A,, ii, 571. 

Nucleic acids (Bang ; KtwsEL), A., 

i, 299, 

preparation and analysis of sonic 
(Levene), a., 3, 299, 628. 

Nuclein, metabolism of (Loewi), A., 

ii, 825. 

yeast, uracil from (Ascow), A,, i, 108. 
Nucleins, the phosphorus of (Ascoli), 
A., i, 108. 

Nucleohiston (Bang ; Kossel), A., 

i, 67, 299. 

Nucleo-proteids in tea leaves (Asoj, A., 

ii, 679. 

Nutrition in summer and winter in 
moderate climates (Eankb), A., ii, 29. 
Nux vomica, assay of (Bieb), A., ii, 140. 
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Oatmeal, analyses of some ])ure (Dyer), 
A., ii, 481. 

Oats. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Obesity in relation to perspiration 
(Schatteneroh), a., ii, 174. 

Obituary notices 
Eclmtinil Atkinson, T., 87‘i, 888. 

Sir John Conroy, T,, 889. 

Thomas Flower Ellis, T., 872. 

Sir John Bonnet Lawes, T., 873, 890, 
Stevenson MaeaJain, T., 897. 
ilichard Reynolds, T., 873. 

Saville Shaw, T., 875. 

Oceanic salt deposits, formation of 
(van’t Hob’F and 'v'. Euleh- 
CUiELrix ; van’t Huff and Wilson), 
A., ii, 249 ; (vl4.n’t Hoff and 
HKYEnHOFFEii), A., ii, 396 ; (van’t 
Hoff, Hinkichsen, and WEiOEirr), 
A., ii, 506. 

ciystallisation of (van’t Hoff), A,, 
ii' 55S. 

Ocellatio acid and its potassium salt 
(Hesse), A., i, 596. 

Oeimene from Odnumi Badlicum (van 
Romblege), a., i, 220. 

Octane, a0-diainino-, synthesis of, from 
sehacic acid, and its dibenzoyl deriva- 
tive and salts, and action of nitrous 
acid on (Ouetius and Stellee), A., 
i, 70. 

Octanedicarboxylic acids. See : — 
j8i3-Ethy] propylglutaric acid. 
j3j8-M ethylbu tylgliitaric acid. 

Octinene C" 

cldoro- (CiiEMLsCHB , Fabeik ; Geies- 
oeim-Elekteon), a., i, 731. '* 

d-Octinoic acid (amylpropiolk cmd)^ and 
its esters, chloride, ^Aanisidide, «- 
naphthylamide, and toluidides 
(Moueeu and Delange), A., 
i, 359. 

hydrogenation of (MoirEEU and 
De'LANGe), A,, i, 360. 

3-Octinyl alcohol and its acetyl deriva- 
tive (Moeiiee and Desmoth), A., 
i, 443, 

’ Ootoben 2 :oylraffinose(STOLLE), A., i, 189. 

Octohydrodinaphthylene oxide (Honig- 
scJHMin), A., i, 700. 

Octoic acid, synthesis of (MoniiEU and 
Delange), a., i, 360. 

/i-Octoic anhydride (Keafft and 
Rosiny), a., i, 113; (Auteneieth), 
A., i, 186. 

Octomethylene-earbamide, and -dicarb- 
anilide (Ceetius and Stellee), A,, 
70. , , 

Octomethylenediamine. See Octane, 
a0-(imnino-. 


vt-Octoyipbenylbydrazine ( A u'j'eN'- 

EiETii), A., i, 186. 

Octyl alcohol, action of, on its sodium 
derivative (Gueubet), A., i, 307. 

Octyl alcohol (dimctJiplimylcarbinol) 
(Masson), A., i, 250. ’ 

Octyl alcohol {dhidhylhoamylrnrhinol) 
and its acetate (Geignaud), A,, i, 680, 
sec . Octyl alcohol {methylhexylmrhinol)^ 
influence of, as solvent, on the rota- 
tion of ethyl tartrate (Patteeson), 
T., 480; P., 1901, 40. 

Octylene [y^dJiyl- ^-hexene) (Masson), A. , 
i, 250. 

Octylene {j3-mdhylhe;ptenc), tT*dmliloro- 
(Ohemisohe Fabeiic Geieshelm- 
Elekteon), a., i, 731. 

(Edema-fiuid, composition of (Baylao), 
A., ii, 566. 

(Esophagus, rhythmic activity of the 
(Stiles), A., 'ii, 519. 

Ohm’s law, a|>j>aratus to illustnrte 
(MiiiLEu and Keneiuk), A., ii, 56. 
Oils, heat of combustion of, in their 
analysis (Sherman and Snell), A., 
ii, 430. 

pho.sphorised, estimation of jjhosphorus 
in (Stich), A., ii, 422 ; (FrInkel), 
A., ii, 423. 

vegetable, (SciiiMMEL &- Co.), A., 
i, 394. 

.surface tension and viscosity of some 
(Jeanoaed and Satie), A., 

i, 394. 

modification of Welmans’ reaction 
for (GEirniEE), A.,,,ii, 48. 
estimation of car von c in (Walthee), 
A., n, 49, 

e.ytimatioii of methyl anthraiulato 
in (Hesse and Zeitscuel), A., 

ii, 209. 

miueral. See Naphtha, Petroleum 
and Shale oil, 

comparison between the bromine and 
iodine absorption figures of (V iTL'i’it 
and Logan), A., ii, 430. 
absobrte iodine absorption number of 
(Tortelli and Ruggeri), A., 
ii, 47. , 

the Maumeno test for (Mitchell), A., 
ii, 587. 

detection of sesame oil in (Tambun), 
A., ii, 360. 

estimation of sulphur in (Je^vn), A., 
ii, 687. 

elimination and estimation of water in 
(Davis), A., ii, 629. 

Oils, See also : — 

Akee, oil of. 

, Alpinia malaccmsis, oil ot 
A^idropogon wmricatits, oil of. 
Angosturu bark, oil from. 
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Oils. See : — 

Barosma hctuUna and B. scrmtofoUa>, 
oil of. 

Bay, oil of. 

Bearswort oil. 

Bergamot oil. 

Bucliu leaves, oil of. 

Calamus oil. 

Camplior oil. 

Cascarilla oil. 

Cassia flowers, oil of. 

Castor oil. , 

CatJia cclulis, oil from. 

Cedar nut oil. 

Ceylon oil {cocoa butter). 

Citron, oil of. 

Cocoa butter (cocoanut oil). 

Copal, Kauri, oil from. 

Corn oil. 

Cotton seed oil. 

Elder tree bark, oil of. 

Eucalyptus oil. 

Fennel oil. 

Geranium, oil of. 

Jasmine blossom, oil of. 

J uniper, oil of. 

Lemon oil. 

Linaloes oil. 

Maize oil. 

Neroli oil. 

Olmm cacao. 

Olive oil. 

Orange blossom, oil of. 

Orange peel, sweet, oil of, 

Bicea vulgaris^ oil from, 

Plnus Pinaster, oil from. 

Pinus sylmstris, oil from, 

Roses, oil of. 

Rose wood, oil of. 

Rue, oil of. 

Sandalwood oil. 

Sesame oil. 

StlUingia scUfera seeds, oil of. 
Sunflower oil. 

Thyme, oil of. 

Votiver, oil of. 

Wood oil. 

Ylang-ylang oil. 

Olefines, production of (Nep), A., 
i, 626. 

from the action of zinc powder on 
saturated fatty acids (HiSbert), A., 
i, 251. 

action of hypocliloroixs acid on (Kras- 
susky), a. , i, 246. 

See also Hydrocarbons. 

Oleic chloride and amide (Krafpt and 
T KITSCH lee), a., i, 116. 

Oleins, estimation of unsaponifiable 
matters in commercial (Keff), A,, 
ii, 360. 

Oleum cacao (Wblmans), A., ii, 207. 

Lxxx. ii. 


Olfactory sensibility, methods for de- 
termining the limits of ( Berth elot), 
A., ii, 406. 

Olive oil, mixed glycerides in (Holde 
andSTANGE), A., i, 577. 

Olives. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Olive toric acid (Zopf)> b S8 ; 
(Hesse), A., i, 595. 

Olivetorinic acid (Zopf), A., i, 88. 

Olive trees, the manna of (Trabitt), A., 
ii, 184 ; (Battaneier), A., ii, 268. 

Ononin (v, HEMMEL^tiAYR), A., i, 160. 

Onospin and its hydrolysis (v. Hemmel- 
mayr), a., i, 160. 

Opalescence, apparatus for the observ- 
ation of (TsvE'rr), A., ii, 298. 

Opals from Tuscany (D’AchiarRi), A., 
ii, 109. 

Opianic acid benzoylliydrazone and iV- 
phenyloxime (Bistr.zyoki and 
Herbst), a., i, 387. 

Opianylidene-p-hydroxy aniline (B is- 

TRZYCKi and Herbst), A., i, 387. 

Opinm, assay of (Stevens), A., 
ii, 631. 

estimation of morphine in, by means 
of ammoniacal silver chloride 
(Reicharb), a., ii, 707. 

Opium alkaloids, thcrmochemieal re- 
searches on the (Leroy), A., ii, 6. 

Optical constants of chromium, (M’l- 
bHELi), A., ii, 82. 

Optically active compounds, production, 
of, from inactive substances (Cohen 
and Whiteley), T., 1305 ; P., 1900, 
212 ; (Kipping), P,, 1900, 226. 

Optically inactive base, resolution of an, 
by an active alkyl haloiil (Scholtz), 
A., i, 749. 

Orange-II (Sisley), A., i, 775. 

Orange blossom, oil of (Hess is and 
Zeitschel), a., i, 733. 

Orange-peel, sweet, oil of (vStepuak), 
A., i, 160. 

Orange residues in Calabria, nutritive 
value of (Gabrielli), A., ii, 71. 

Orbiculatic acid (Hesse), A,, i, 506. 

Orchil and “ Orchil red/^ detection of, 
in wiiio (Bellier), A., ii, 210. 

Orchitic extracts, composition and action 
of (Dixon), A., ii, 259. 

Orcinol, nitroso-, and its ethers, consti- 
tution of (Henrigh), a., i, 464. 

Ores, reduction of, by calcium carbide 
and silicon carbide (Neumann), A., 
ii, 98. 

containing sulphur, estitiiatioii of 
silver iu (Hollard), A., ii, 578. 
estimation of sulphur iu (Pellet), A., 

ii, 622. 

Organic compounds, electro-synthesis of 
(IElbs and Foerrter), A., i, 109. 

67 
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Organic compounds, electro-capillary 
properties of, in aqueous soiution 
(Gouy), a., ii, 83, 435. 
form of cham^e in (Lapwoeth), T., 
1265; P., 1901, 93. 
melted, cliaiige of teiux-ieraturo attend- 
ing the solidification of (Paw- 
LEWSKi), A., ii, 85. 
containing nitrogen, oxidation of 
(VOELANDEll), A., i, 454. 
pyrogenic reactions of (Ipatieff), A., 

i, 248. 

estimation of tlie nitroso-gronps in 
(Claxjser), A-, ii, 422. 

Organic snlDstances, use of cliromyl 
dichloride for the destruction of, in 
toxicological analysis (Pagel), A., 

ii, 39. 

method for the destruction of, applic- 
able to the detection of inorganic 
poisons (DENiGhs), A., ii, 690. 
error in Fritsch’s method for the 
simultaneous estimation of carbon 
and nitrogen hi (van Aken), A., 
ii, 691. 

oxidisahle, estimation of, in water 
(Ruppin), a,, ii, 201. 

Organism, relationship between physio- 
logical action, constitution and 
chemical change in the (Hilde- 
branbt), a,, ii, 614. 
synthesis in the (Hilbebeandt), A., 
ii, 180, 669, 

formation of ullantoin in the, from 
uric acid (Swain), A., ii, 610. 
localisation and dissemination of anti- 
mony in the (Poxtohet), A., 
ii, 673. 

origiu of iodine in the (Bdxtrcet), A., 
ii, 520. 

origin of kynurenic acid in the 
(Glaessnee and Langstein), A., 
ii, 669. 

formation of lactic acid in the (Saito 
and Katsxiyama), A,, ii, 405. 
formation of {)xalic acid in the (Stea- 
bomsky), a., ii, 404 ; (Gipollina), 
A., ii, 668. 

formation of urea in the (v. Gule- 
witsch), a., ii, 29. 
composition of fat in the (Heneiqxtes 
and Hansen), A., ii, 405. 
decomposition of atropine and cocaine 
in the (Wiechowski), A., 
ii, 615, 

reduction and action of aromatic nitro- 
compounds in the (Walko), A., 
ii, 669. 

type of reaction by which sodium 
carbonate and hydrochloric acid 
may be formed in the (Osborne), 
A., ii, 402. 


Organometallic compounds, now re- 
actions of (Blaise), A., i, 133, 252, 
363. 

action of, on alkyl esters (BiShal), 
A., i, 246 ; (Masson), A., i, 249 ; 
(Geignaed), a., i, 260. 
Organometallic compounds. See also : — 
Acetylacetoiie, platinum compounds. 
Anisylmerciiiic iodides. 
Benzeneazohydroxyraethylphenyh 
mercuric salts. 

Cacodylio acid. 

o-Carboxyphenylmercuric hydroxide. 
Cinnamyicacodylic acid. 

Diethylarsine. 

Diethyl eiiediaminecobalt salts, 
p- Dijnet hylaminopheny Imereunc 
salts. 

Dipropylene oxide mercuric bromide. 
Dipri)pylene oxide mercuric iodide. 
Ethanolniercuric iodide. 

Ethyl ether mercuric iodide. 
Ferrisalicylic acid. 

Glyceroai'senic acid. 
Hydroxymercuribenzoic acid. 
4-Hydroxy-l-mefchylphenyhnercurie 
salts. 

Hydroxyphenylmercmic salts. 
Indiumacetylacetone. 

Mercmibenzoic acid. 
o-Mercuridibenzoic acid, 
Mercuridiethyleiie oxide. 
o-Merciuidiphenol. 
Alercuriguaiacolsiilplionic acid. 
Mercuriphenoldisulphoiiic acid. 
Mercurodiethylene oxide. 

N aphthylenediinercnric dichloride, 
a- N aph t li yl m ercii r i c sa I ts, 

Osmyloxaliii add. 

Phenctylmercuric salts. 

Phenylmcrcuric salts. 

Propylene glycol mercuric iodide. 
Pyridirhuin jinraiaichlorochroinate, 

0 * Sulpln)inercuribo 1 1 zoic acid. 
Tetraethyld iaraon iu rn salts. 
Tetraetbyldicacodylic acid. 
Uraiio-oxalic acid. 

Zinc ethyl. 

Zinc indigo- white. 

Organs, transformation and regeneration 
of (Loeb), a., ii, 177, 
arsenic in the (Hoblmosee), A,, 
ii, 673. 

ferment acting on salol in (NoBfi- 
OOTJET and Meeklin), A., ii, 324. 
proteolytic enzymes in (Hedin and 
Rowland), A., ii, 462. 
glycogen in (MniLLteEE and Lcepee), 
A., ii, 326. 

Orientating influence of the methoxy- 
group in the nitro-group (Kaxjfler 
and Wenzel), A., i, 690. 
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Oroxylin, isolation of, and its triacetyl 
and dibromo-derivatives, and decom- 
position products (Nayloe and 
Dyee), T., 954 ; P., 1901, 148. 

Orpiment from Gross-Tresny, Moravia 
(KoYAft), A., ii, 606* 

OrsaPs apparatus, improvement in 
(Bement), a., ii, 342. 

Ortboclase from the Tatra Mountains 
(Goeaedowski), a., ii, 170. 

Orthoformic acid. See under Formie 
acid. 

Orygmsenic acid and its salts from 
lichens (Zope), A., i, 547. 

Osmiamic acid, constitution of (Werneii 
and Dinklage), A., ii, 661. 

Osmium, nitroso-compounds, reduction 
of, and double salts (Brizaed), A., 
ii, 108. 

Osmium, estimation and separation of, 
in platinum ores (LeidiiS), A., ii, 62; 
(LEiDrit and Quennessen), A.^ ii, 695. 

“ Osmophoric groups (Rupe and v. 
Majewski), a., i, 103. 

Osmosis and Osmotic pressure. See 
Ditrasion. 

Osmyloxalic acid, salts CWinteebert), 
A., i, ,313. 

Osseo-mucoid (Hawk and Gies), A., 
i, 298 ; ii, 520. 

Osyritrin from Osyris mnpressa (Per- 
kin), P., 19Q1, 88. 

Ovalbumin, characteristics of (Gfi^iein), 
A., ii, 211. 

Oxalacetic acid, formation of, from 
tartaric acid ('WoiiLaucI Oesteelin), 
A., i, 305. 

action of aimnonia, aniline, hydrazine, 
hydroxylamiue, plienylhydrazine, 
benzylplumylhydrazine, and nrea 
on, and its oxidation (Fenton and 
Jones), T., 91 ; P. 1900, 205. 
phenylhydrazone, hydrazonc, and 
hydrazine salt of the hydrazonc 
(i'ENTON and Jones), T., 91; P., 
1900, 205. 

Oxalacetic acid, cyano-, ethyl ester, 
synthesis of (Bertini), A., i, 776. 

Oxaldiacetic acid. See Oetipic acid. 

Oxalic acid, formation of, in the organ- 
ism (Steabomsky), A., ii, 404 ; 
(Cipollina), a., ii, 668. 
estimation of tartaric acid in presence 
of (Pallamni), a., ii, 135. 

Oxalic acid, double salts, and their 
crystallography (Wykouboff), A,, 
i, 7. 

ammonium salt, foi’mation of carbon 
during the electrolysis of (Yee- 
wee), a. , ii, 693. 

decompositiori of (Gileot), A., 
i, 118. 


Oxalic acid, calcium salt, occlusion of 
magnesium oxalate by, and solu- 
bility of (Richards, McCaffrey, 
and Bisbee), A., ii, '624. 
detection of, in commercial hydro- 
gen peroxide (Aeth), A., ii, 622. 
chromium salt (Wyrouboff), A., 
i, 579. 

titanium salts (Rosenheim^ and 
Schutte), a., ii, 245. 
uranium derivative (Kohlschutter 
and Rossi), A., i, 448. 

Oxalic acid, ethyl ester, action of 
phenols on (TiN&LEandO’ B y rne), 
A., i, 533. 

condensation of, with o- and p- 
nitrotoluenes and with ethyl 
crotonate and a-methylacrylate 
(LArwoETii), T., 1272 ; P.. 1900, 
109, 132. 

Oxalic diethyl ether, .svj??i/'-imiuo-, pre- 
paration of (Lander), T., 702 ; P., 

1901, 61. 

7 -Oxalocrotonicacid, and its ethyl ester 
(Lapworth), T., 1276 ; P., 1900, 
132 ; 1901, 96. 

Oxalyldiethylacetoaceticacid, ctliyl ester 
(Conrad), A., i, 66. 
Oxalyldimethylaoetoacetic acid, and its 
methyl ester and its salts ; its oxime, 
and bromo- and thiazyl derivatives 
(Conrad), A., i, 65. 

Oxanil and c^fthio- (SABANfjEFP and 
Peosin), a., i, 695. 

Oxanilic acid, ethyl ester, and Oxanil- 
ide, alkylation of (Lander), T., 699 ; 
190i, 59. 

Oxazine derivatives, synthesis of (Bet- 
ti), A., i, 611. 

syntheses of, by means of acetyl- 
am inouaiih thalic acid ( Keh rm ann 
and Barche), A., i, 47. 

Oxazole, CQH3;;0;{hr, troni ethyl 
dincetylpvopionato, hydroxylamino 
hydrochloride, and potassium carbon- 
ate (March), A., i, '312. 
d-w'oOxazolone-S-p-nitrobenzeneazo- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Bueow and 
Hucfner), a., i, 241. 

Oxidation by gaseous oxygen, mechanism 
of the reaction of (Manohot and 
Heezog), a., ii, 549. 
by means of persulphates (N ami as), 
A., ii, 16. 

Autoxidation (Habee), A. , ii, 93. 
and its connection with the theories 
of ions and of the galvanic cell 
Habee), A., ii, 299. 

Oxides, thermoelectric behaviour of some 
(vanAtjbel), a., ii, 222. 
action of zinc ethyl on (Geanich- 
STADTEN and 'Weenee), a., i, 518. 
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Oxime, CqHjiOqN, from the action of 
nitric acid on dimethylethylcarbinol 
(Konowaloff), a., i, 249. 

CgHigOgH, from the aldol from the con- 
densation of a-hydroxyisobutalde- 
hyde with acetaldehyde (Roesleb), 
A., i, 669. 

C^H;^ 30 N, and its acetyl derivative, 
iTom heptenoaldehyde (Kohb), A., 
i 

CVHi 5 d 2 isr, from the aldol, 0 ^ 11 : 1.^02 
(WoGBrNz),A., i, 254 ; (Kotin), A.“ 
i, 255. 

C 8 H 15 O 2 N, from the aldol, C 8 Hi.t 02 
(Plattensteineb), a., i, 255. 

CioHi-OioN, from the aldol, GjoHjoOa 
(PIacTvHOfer), a., i, 278. 

Cj^H-trjOoN, from the aldol from iso- 
biitaldehyde and salieylaldehyde 
(Hebzoci and Keith), A., i, 213. 

Oximes and their reduction to the 
corresponding amines (Konowa- 
loff), a., i, 281. 

model of the nitrogen atom showing 
the stereoisomerism of the (Wede- 
kind), A., ii, 596. 

Oximes. See also 

Acetaldoximes. 

4-Acetoacetylpyri(line, oxime of. 

Acetonylpropylidonehistetronic acid, 
oxime of. 

Acetophenoneoximes. 

Acetoxime, 

Acetylaminohydroxyacetophenone- 

oxime. 

Acetylhenzoyl-i?-brmnophenylhydraz- 

oxime. 

Acetylbenzoylhydrazoxime. 

Acetylcoumaroneoxime. 

Aldoximes. 

0 - Alcloximophenylazo-^)-{ddoxiraoan i h 
ide. 

iaoAnisaldoximo. 

Artemisinoxiine. 

Benzaldoximes. 

Benzencazoacetonodxcarboxylic acid, 
oxime of. 

Benzibnoj'W-oximes. 

a-Benzylidenehydrindoneoxime. 

Camphoroximo. 

Carbanilinoacetophenoneoxime. 

Coiimaranoneoxime, 

Diacetoneaminoxime. 

2*.5-Dibenzoylfiirfuran, dioximes of. 

Diwbntyl diketoxime, 

Bicoiimarylketoxime. 

Diethyl diketoxime. 

Dihyd roxyqninoneoxim e, 

2:6-I)ik:etO'4-wopropylhexamethylene, 
dioxime of, , 

2 ;6 -Diket 0-3 ; 4 : 4 -trimethylhexa- 
methylane, dioxime of.. 


Oximes. See : — 

2:5-Dimethylbeiizaldeliy(Ie, oxime of, 

4 : 6 -Dinicthy Icoum aran on eoxi m 0 . 

l;4-Dimcthyl-3-c//efohexanoneoxime. 

Dimethylkotopentaiiiethyleneearl)-. 

oxylic acid, oxime of. 
j8f-Dimethyl-d€-octadieno-0-al, oxime 
of. 

act-Dimethylolpropaldeliydo, oxime of. 
Dimethylpyruvic acid, oxime of. 
Dipropyl diketoxime. 
Ethylaeetaldoximes. 
Ethylacetophenoximes. 
Ethylacetoximes. 

Olyceraldoxime. 

Glycnronolactone, oxime of. 
Granatonineoximo. 

S-Hydroxy-S-metlioxy-^jt-xylocpiinone- 

oxime. 

Hydroxynaphthaldohyde, oxime of. 
Indiazonooxime. 

Ketoximes. 

Ketoximohydroxyethoxydihydropent-' 

anthrene. 

Laurenonehydroxylamino-oximo. 

Limonenoximo. 

A^-Menthene-2-oneoximcs. 

Methylacetaldoximes. 

Methylacetophenoximes. 

Methylacetoximes. 

4- Methyl-2 > wobutyk//6’^opentan ouo 
oxime. 

Mothylcoumaranoneoximcs. 
Mcthylethylacetoximc. 
Methylethylketototrameth^denetri- 
carboxylic acid, oxime of 
i8-Methyihydrindoneoximo. 

Opianio acid, W-phonyloximo of. 
Oxalyldiniethylacctoacetic acid, oxime 
of. 

Phonacyllrevnlic acid, dioximo of, 
^-Phonacyhy-phenylpyrotartaric acid, 
oxime of. 

Phono-a-ketoheptamethyleue, ox imo 

of. 

Phenylacetykcctophcnoncoxime, /.s‘e- 
nitroso-. ' 

Phthalaldehydic acid, iV-plienyloxirne 
of. 

Propionylformic acid, oxime of. 
Propylacctaldoximes. 
Propylacetoximes, 
Qninolylencphenylene ketoxime. 
Snceindialdoxime. 

A'^ j'^-Terpadiene- 3 -oxime- 6 - one. 
Terpinen eoxidcoxim e. 
TetraphenylcycZopentenoloiieoxime. 
2-o-TolyMiketohydrinclGno, dioxitne of. 

5- ;??-Tolyl-3-methykyc/ohexenone- 
oxime. 

Triazobenzaldoximo. 

XJndecenamidoxime, 
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o-Oxyazo- compounds, brominatiou of, 
and its bearing on their constitution 
(Hewitt and Phillips), T., 160 ; 

1900, 223. 

wOxyazolonephenyihydrazone, amino-, 
and its acetyl derivative (Bebtiki), 
A., i, 776. 

Oxycellulose (Mubumow, Sack, and 
Tollens ; Tollens), A., i, 453. 
properties of CVignon)* A., i, 16. 
detection of (Philip), A., ii, 288. 

Oxycelluloses (Nasthkoff), A., i, 316. 

Oxydase in cerebo-spinal fluid (Cayaz- 
ZANi), A., ii, 257. 
in pus (Yitali), A., ii, 672. 
in valerian (Oabhes), A,, i, 59. 
in yeast (Gutiss), A., ii, 615. 

of, in the preparation of com- 
mercial ])laclv tea (Aso), A., ii, 679. 
and peroxydasG reactions (Hukgeb), 
A., i, 784. 

Oxydases, study of the (Sabthoh), A., 

i, 624. 

action of, on the production of trans- 
itory starcli, and detection of 
(Gitiiss), A., ii, 33. 

4i6-Oxy-l:3-diplieiiyl-4-metliylosotri- 
azole and r?aiifcro- (Poxzio), A., 
i, 169. 

Oxygen, evolution of, iroin the decom- 
position of chlorates (Sobeah), T., 
'247 ; F., 1900, 209. 
evolved by (Pakes 

and Jollyman), T., 322 ; P., 1900, 
189. 

basic properties of (v. Baigyeb and 
ViLLiGEii), A,, i, 658. 
analogies between carbon, nitrogen 
and, in similar linldngs (Eblen- 
Mimcu), A., i, 61. 

combination of, with silver (Beuthe- 
lot), a., ii, 97. 

and carliou monoxide*, reactions of, in 
]wescnce of alkalis (Bebthelot), 
A., ii, 1 7. 

the rendering active of (En(;leu and 
Fjia'nkehstein), a., i, 657 ; 
(Manchot), a., ii, 93. 
active, obtained by electrolysis (Bueh- 
aiNCER k Sons), A., ii, 649. 
furniation of, by lerrous oxide 
(Manchot and.' Glaser), A., 
ii, 549, 

action of, on smooth muscle (Cleohorn 
and Lloyd), A., ii, 255. 
al)sorption of, by yeast (Harden and 
Kowland), T.,1231 ; P., 1901,189. 
'ftilt of, in germination (Mazi^, A,, 

ii, 32. 

estimation of the amounts of, absorbed 
Ijy protcids exposed to the air 
(Nengei and Ealeski), A., ii, 688. 


Oxygen, estimation of, in commercial 
copper (Lucas), A., ii, 124. 
estimation of dissolved, in natural 
w'aters (Winkler), A., ii, 696, 
estimation of dissolved, in waters in 
presence of nitrites and of organic 
matter (Rideal and Stewart), A., 
ii, 472. 

Oxygenated compounds, density of, in 
relation to constitution and composition 
(Kanonnikoff), a., ii, 305. 

Oxyhaemoglohin. See under Hmnioglobin. 

5'0xy-l“methyl-6; Y-dihydropurine. See 
Deoxyheteroxaiithine. 

5-Oxy-4-meth.yl-6 ;7-diliydropuriiie. See 
4-Slethyldeoxyxanthine. 

2-Oxy-7-methylpuriiie, and its salts 
(Gabriel and Colman), A., i, 428. 

6 0xy-l- and -4-metliylpiirines (Tafel 
and Weinsohenk), A., i, 106, 

Oxynitriloformic acid, ethyl ester (Scholl 
and Schofer), A., i, 359. 

2-Oxy-3-p}ienylpurine, 5:7- and 7:5- 
chloroainino- (Foitbneau), A., i, 238. 

4 : 5-Oxy- 1: 3;4-"triphenylosotriazole and 
/icartnitro- (Ponzio), A., i, 170. 

Ozone, molecular weight of (La den burg), 
A,, ii, 232 ; (Otto), A., ii, 380. 
density of (Ladenburg), A., ii, 499. 
action of, on substances containing 
sulpbur and on sulphur (Weyl), 
A., ii, 311. 

estimation of (Britnck), A., ii, 38 ; 
(Ladenbuuo and Quasig), A., 
ii, 420. 

P. 

Palladium, diiliision of hydrogen through 
(Winkelmann), A., ii, 646. 
estimation and separation of, in 
platinum ores (Leidiis), A., h, 62 ; 
(LEiDif: and Quennessen), A., 
ii, 695. 

Palm cake and kernels. Sec Agricul- 
tural Chemistry. 

Palmitic anhydride. Sec Hoxadocoic 
anhydride. 

Palmitin, specific heat of (V andkvyveil 
Grau), a., ii, 47. 

Panama wood, presence of sucrose in 
(AIeillEre), a., ii, 185. 

Pancreas and its ferments, iiniuniiity in 
relation to the (Dean), A., ii, 663, 
lactase of the (Weinland), A., 
ii, 30. 

eompositiou of calculi from the 
(Le(411ANB), a., ii, 566. 

Pancreatic juice, pro])erties of, in 
starving animals (Wertheimer ; 
Oamith and Glby), A., ii, 324. 

Paanaric acid (Hesse), A., i, 596. 
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Papam proteolysis, [>roihicts of (Mendel 
and Underhild), A., i, 355. 
Papaveracese, alkaloids of tlie (Sohmipt), 
A., k 74^* 

Papaverinoi and its derivatives (Stuch- 
lik), a., i, 41. 

Papayotin, coaguiating action of, on 
solutions of peptone (Kueai^eff), A,, 

i, 435- 

Paraffins in tobacco leaf (Thokre and 
Holmes), T., 982; P., 1901, 170 ; 
(K1SSLIN&), A., ii, 680. 

Paraffins, nitro-, condensation products 
of (Scholl), A., i, 359. 

/iinitro-, formation of (Ponzio), A., 

i, 577. 

Paraformaldehyde. See under Form- 
aldehyde, 

Paranucleic acid(LEVKNE and Alsbehg), 
A., i, 300. 

and its iron and copper derivatives 
(Salkowski), a., i, 242, 434. 
Parasitic worms, glycogen in (Wein- 
land), A.,ii, 258. 

Paris green, oatimatioii of arsenic in 
(Avery and Beans), A., ii, 346, 623. 
Parisite. See Synchysito. 

Paris qimlrifolia, occurrence of sucrose 
in the fruit of (Khomer), A., ii, 618. 
Parthenogenesis, artificial (Loeb; Y. and 
M. Delage), a., ii, 177 ; (Delage), 

• A., ii, 611; (GiEs ; Mathews), A., 

ii, 665. 

Peas. See Agricultural Chemistiy. 

Peat, analysis of (Borntbagbr), A., 

ii, 212. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 
Peat-meal. See Agricultural Chemistry, 
Pectenine and its platinicliloride (Heyl), 
A., i, 738. 

Pectins (Tollens), A., i, 453. 

PegemuM alkaloids of (BhscH- 

eb), a., i, 405. 

Pelargonic acid. Sec Nonoic acid. 
Pmdcilliwm hr&vieaule. See Arsenic 
nionld. 

Pentacetyldextrose (OoujiiY), A.,i, 671. 
Pentadecanaphthene, cliloro- (Maeery 
and Siepj.ein), A., i, 306. 
(://c?6»Pentadiene, oxidation of (Eng leu 
and IHunkenstein), A., i, 658. 
derivatives of (Noeldeohen), A., 
i, 61. 

potassium derivative (Thiele), A,, 
i, 182. 

dibromidos (Thiele), A., i, 181. 
Pentaglycerol. See Trih y clroxypeii tano. 
2:4:6: 3' :4:'-Pentamethoxy henz oyiaceto - 
phenone (v. Ivostaneoxci, Ruzycki, 
and Tambor), A., i, 92 ; (v. Host a- 
KECEI), A., i, 335 ; (Diller and v. 
Kostaneoki), a., i, 476. 


Pentamethylbenzehe, l>romiiiaiiou and 
iodiiiation of (Edinuser and Gold- 
berg), A., i, 23. 

1 :2:2 : 6 : 5 ■ Pentamethylpyrrolidine, 3 - 

amino-, audits tbioearbamates (IhvuLY 
andSoHAXTM), A., i, 607. 

Pentane, chlorod/hromo- (Krasshwky), 
A., i, 247. 

Pentane {y-meJliylhuimie), ay-f^tbromo-, 
action, of zinc dust on (.Ii^A'I'IISEe), A., 
i, 305. 

isopentane, thermal properties of, coiu- 
pared with those of 'Ji-pcntmio (liosE- 
Innes and Young), A., ii, 644. 

Pentanedicarhoxylic acids. See 
Dimethylglutaric acid. 

EtliylgUitaric acid. 

Pentanetetracarboxylic acid. See 
Mot.hylbutanetctracarboxylic acid. 

Pentanetricarboxylic acids. See : — 
Dimetbylpropano-a77-tricarboxylic 
acid. 

Ethyltriearballylic acid. 
Methylbutanetricarboxylic acids. 

2-(’//c?oPentanolcarboxylic acid, and its 
salts and ethyl ester (I)iJ!3CKMA.nn), 
A., i, 540. 

cyc^oPentanone and its carboxylic acid 
and ethyl ester (Diicctcmann), A., 
i, 539. 

Pentanthrene and its derivatives 
(Liebbrmann and Lanser), A., 
i, 466. 

vi-Pentenecarboxylic acid. vSuc Hoxeiioic 
acid. 

cycdoPentene-l-carboxylic acid, 2-ainino», 
ethyl cater (Djeckmann), A., i, 539. 

/3-Penten0-S-oi and its acetate, syntlicsis 
of (Grignard), a., i, 679. 

Pentenoic acid {mngdm adtl\ liydriodido 
of, ^j^-biityleno from {Y0LSLn;E,NUs, 
Talbot, and Henze), A. , i, 2. 
j8-bromo- (WiSLioiQNXJH and Henze), 
A., i, 4. 

Pentenoic acid acw/), 

conversion of, into dimctliylpyrnvic 
acid (Boxjveault and Wahl), A., 
i, 252. 

amino-, otliyl ester, and its carbamide 
and phony Icarbamido (BoirvEAni/r 
and Wahl), A., i, 114. 
nitro-, ethyl esters, is(,>mcric (Boir- 
vEAiTi;r and Wahl), A., i, 4, 5, 
664. 

action of j'ediicing agents on 
(BotrvEAtJi/r and Wahl), A., 
i, 114. 

Pentenoic acid {13-mcthjjlcrokmic anid)^ 
a-cyano-, ethyl ostev (Ivomrpa), A., 

i, 114. 

Pentenoic acid {Hglic acid)f formation of 
(Kbomer), a., i, 629. 
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Bentenoic acid {tigliG acid), liydriodide 
of, T^-biitylene from (Wislicenus, 
Talbot, and Henze), A., i, 2. 
^-bromo- (AVislicenuh and Henze), 
A., i, 4. 

cT/c^^oPentenyl-diplieiiylcarbamids, -di- 
plienyltMocaifDamide, and -pbenyl- 
itydraziue (Noeldeciien), A., i, 61. 

Fentmene, complete syiitliesis of (Ber- 
thelot), a., i, 247, 

Pentosans, quantity of, in fruits and 
vegetables (Wittmann), A., 
ii, 414. 

amount of, in gum arable (Hefel- 
mann), a., ii, 535. 

of brewers’ grains, jute, and luffa 
(SoHONE and Tollens), A., ii, 414. 
of seeds, behaviour of the, during 
germination (Sghone and Tollens), 
A., ii, 267. 

estimation of, by means of the hydro- 
chloric acid phloroglucinol method 
(Krober), a., ii, 288, 371; (Fjiaps), 
A., ii, 536. 

Pentoses, fermentation of (Soiione and 
Tollens), A., i, 367. 

Pepsin, nature of (NENCKiaud Sieber), 
A., ii, 401. 

action of, on proteids (La\vroff ; 
Dzierzgowski and Salaskin), A., 
ii, 666.^ 

quantitative action of (Kruger), A., 
ii, 561. 

Peptase in malt (Wets), A., ii, 69. 

Peptic activity, Mett’s method of 
estimating (Samojloff), A., ii, 401. 

Peptone, coagulating action of papayotin 
on solutions of (KuraiSeff), A., 
i, 435. 

detection of, in urine and fmces 
(Fheund), a., ii, 710. 

Peptone- serum product, crystalline 
(Bijoiiner and Geret), A., i, 783. 

Peptones from albumin (Paal), A., 
i, 623. 

albumins, albvimoses, and syntoninsof 
muscular tissue, dilferentmtioii 
between (Biltiuiyht), A., ii, 632. 

Perchloric acid. See under Chlorine. 

Periodicity, effect of various compounds 
in increasing the, of an alloy of 
ahmimium and chromium (Ostwalb), 
A.,ii, 24. 

Perkin reaction, study of the (Michael 
and Hartman), A,, i, 358. 

Perofskite from Hmarese in Val 
d’ Aosta (Millosevkui), A., ii, 398. 

Peroxides, action of, on toxins (Siebeit), 
A.,ii, 566. 

Perphthalic acid. See under Phthalic 
acid. 

Persulphuric acid. See under Sulphur. 


Petroleum, theories of the origin of 
(Element), A., ii, 319. 
in fossiliferous limestone from Baden 
(Engler and Albrecht), A., 
ii, 662. 

Roumanian, nitrogenous bases in 
(Griffiths and Bluman), A., 

i, 609. 

Russian, organic bases of (Chlopin), 
A., i, 42. 

occurrence of, in Texas (Phillips), A., 

ii, 662. 

Texas, composition of (Mabery), A., 

i, 441. 

See also Naphtha and Shale oil. 
Petzite from Coolgardie (Rickard), A., 

ii, 663. 

from Western Australia (Krusch), 
A., ii, 393. 

See also Tellurides of gold and 
silver. 

Phases, liquid and vapour, detm'mination 
of the refractive power as a method 
for the investigation of the composi- 
tion of co-existing (Cunaeus), A., 
ii, 213. 

See also under Equilibrium. 
Phellandrene, constitution of, and re- 
actions of its nitrite (Wallaoh 
and H. and E. Lauffer), A., 
i, 89. 

nitrite (SoHRErNEii), A,, i, 600. 
Phenacetin, colour reaction of, with 
potassium permanganate (Maas), A., 
ii, 210. 

Phenacetylisobutyric acid, ethyl ester 
(Blaise), A„ i, 253. 

Phenacyl benzyl ketone. See Phcnyl- 
acetylacotophenone. 

Phenacylidenehenzamidine and its salts, 
X)henylhydrazane, ami ethiodide 
(Kunckell), a., i, 294 ; (Kunokell 
and Bauer), A., i, 758. 
Phenacylidene-jt^-tolenylamidine and its 
h^nlrocliloridc (Kunt'KRll and Bauer), 
A,, i, 758. 

Phenacyllsevulic acid and its salts and 
dioxime (Keurer), A., i, 389. 
Phenacylphenacetin (Goldscilmidt), A, , 
i, 643. 

y-Phenacyl-T-phenylpyrotartario acid, 
and its esters, salts, anhydride and 
oxime {Storbe and Russwurm), A., 

i, 147. 

Phenanthraquinone, action of phenyl- 
hydrazine on (Bamberger and Grob), 
A., i, 280. 

Phenanthrarosinduline and its di<;hrom- 
atc (Keiuimann and BHchleh), A., 

i, 421. 

Phenanthrazoxonium perbro mide 

(Kehrmann), a., i, 484. 
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Plieaaatlireiiej 9-a]iiiiio-, and its acyl 
derivatives and picrate (Schmidt 
and Steobel), A., i, 464. 
nitre- (ill. p. 116—117®) (Schmidt), 
A., i, 76. 

^fz-ThenaiitliToIiiie-l’.S'dicarboxylic acid 
{iu -quimq’iLinoUne - 1 i^-dicafhoxylic 
acid) (WiLLGEEODT and Jablonski), 
A., i, 50. 

Phenantliroxaziiie (Japp and David- 
son), A., i, 401. 

and its acetyl derivative (Bamberger j 
and Grob), A., i, 280. ' 

PAenantlirylamiEes, 2- and 3-, and tlieir 
acetyl derivatives (Werner and 
Kitnz), a., i, 696. 

S-Plienanthryl-phenylcarbamide, 
-pbenyltliiocarbaiQide, and -uretbane 
(Schmidt and Steobel), A., i, 464. 

Plieiia2ine-5:10-oxide (WoHL and Aue), 
A., i, 612. 

Plieiietliylidene- and Pbenetbyl-pyro- 
tartaric acids, and Pbenethylitaconic 
acid (Fighter and Hirsch), A., i, 594. 

^^-Phenetidme, cliloroacetyl, phenyl- 
sulplionacety 1 , ^-tolylsulplionacetyl, 
tliiodiglycollyl, sulplionodiacetyl, 
and tlnocyanoacetyl derivatives of 
(Grothe), a., i, 79, 80. 

Plienetole, action of sulpliiiric acid on 
(ScHOBEE and Bowers), A. , i, 204. 

Pbenetolecarbamide. See ‘^Dulcin.” 

PAenetylmercuric salts (Dimboth), A., 
i, 440. 

4-Plieiietyl-4-metbyltrimetliylenedi- 
carbonimide, 3:5-dicyano- (Gitaresohi 
and Baldi), A., i, *346. 

Pbeno-a-aminobeptametbylene and its 
salts dnd benzoyl derivatives (Kipp in a 
and Hunter), T,, 609 ; P., 1901, 68. 

Pbeno-a-ketobeptametliylene and its 
oxime and .sen dear bazonc ; and 
oxidation of (Kipping and Hunter), 
T., 606 ; V,, 1901, 68. 

Plienol, electrolysis of, in presence of 
hydrogen haloids (Xehrdant), A., 
i, 382. 

determination of the avidity of, by the 
tliernioclicniical method (Plotni- 
Noff), a.; ii, 229. 
distillation of dilute aqueous solutions 
of (Naumann and Muller), A., 
i, 204. 

equilibrium between acetone, water 
and (ScHREiNEMAKERs), A.,ii, 445. 
composition of the vapour phase of 
the system, aniline, water, and 
(SCHEEINEMAKERS), A., ii, 57. 
composition of the vapour phase in the 
system water and, with one or two 
liquid phases (SohreinBMAKEHs), 

' A., ii, 9, 67. ' 


Phenol, action of, on bonzylidenc chloride 
(Mackenzie), T., 1216; P., 1901, 

150. 

action of diazobenzeno on (Bam- 
berger), A., i, 107, 

action of Millon’s reagent on (Vait- 
bel), a., i, 28. 

substitution in (Lapwortii), T., 
1267. 

characteristic reaction of (Fiora), A., 
ii, 425; (Manseau), A., ii, 697. 

titration of (Telle), A., ii, 357. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Tocher), 
A., ii, 353. 

estimation of, in dressings (Telle), 
A., ii, 698. 

estimation of, when mixed with resin- 
ons substances, in surgical dressings 
(Thresh), A., ii, 698. 

See also Carbolic acid. 

Phenol, o-amino-, condensation of, with 
phenoxyacetic acid and its deriva- 
tives (Cohn), A., i, 752. 

2:6-f7ri)romo-4“amino-, and its benzoyl 
derivative (Forster and Robert- 
son), T., 690 ; P., 1901, 116. 

2:6-r<?^bromo-4-mtroso-, preparation of, 
and its acetyl, benzoyl and potassium 
derivatives ; the action of nitric acid 
on, and reduction of (Forster and 
Robertson), T., 686 ; P., 1901, 
116. 

chloro- and chloronitro-derivativcs of 
(Tarugi), a., i, 146. 

2 )cntachloTo-, preparation of (Barrajj 
and Jambon), A,, i, 27. 

2'A-di- and 2;4:6-iri-iodo-, others and 
esters of (Brenans), A., ii, 322, 
643. 

/Riiitro-, reduction by liyposulphur- 
ous acid (Goldberoer)) b 

2;4:6-JJnnitrc)-. See Picric acid. 

3:6-^iZinitro4.-nitToso- (Nietzki and 
Dietsohy), a., i, 197. 

Phenol ethers, liydrolysis of, by alcolioliij 
potash (Stoermee and Jvahlert), 
A., i, 533. 

jiMiitrO” and ^?-amino-, and their salts 
and carbamide derivatives (Bpiegel 
and Sabbath), A., i, 533. 

Phenols, oxidation of, in air (Manomot)) 
A., ii, 93. 

condensation of, with esters of the 
acetylene series (Euhbm'Ann and 
Bau.sor), T., 470; P., 1901, 40; 
(Ruhemann and Wragg), T,, 1185 ; 
P., 1901, 187. 

condensation of, with benzilic acid 
(Bistrzygki and Nowakowski), 
A., i, 716. 

action of, on ethyl oxalate (Tingle 
and O’Byrne), A., i,, 633. ^ 
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Phenols, condensation products of haloid 
derivatives of h 3 ’droxytolualdehyde 
and hydroxytoluic acid with (Fah- 
BENFABRIKEN YORM. F. BAYER & 

/Jo.}, A., i, 712. 

displacement of alkyls from, by nitra- 
tion (Larter), R, 1901, 183. 
substances formed in the iodiiiation of 
(Yaubel), a., i, 143. 
chlorocarbonates of (Farbenfabriken 
YORM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 697. 
aldoxinies of, synthesis of (Scholl and 
Bertsch), a. , i, 465. 

Phenols, amino-, meclianism of the 
conversion of ary Ihydroxyl amines into 
(Bamberger), A., i, 140, 203. 

Phenols, list of. See Alcohols and 
Phenols. 

o-Phenolsulphonebenzoic chloride, 
nitro- (Xorris), A., i, 134. 

Phenonaphthoxazone, and S^mono- and 
2 :5"<i?'-ainino« and its diaeetylderi vati^m 
(Kehrmann and Barche), A., i, 48. 

/soPhenosafranine, pre])aration and 
acetyl derivatives of (Keiirimaen and 
Kramer), A., i, 52. 

Phenoxazoninm picrate (Kehrmann), 
A., i, 484. 

Phenoxide, sodium, condensation of^ 
with derivatives of a-hromo-fattj 
acids and mothyl- an deth^d -aniline 
(Bischoff), A1., i, 526. 
condensation of, with derivatives of 
a-bromo-fatty acids and benz- 
aniline, diplienylamine, and carb- 
azole (Bischoff), A., i, 527. 
condensation of, with a-hromo-fatty 
acid amides, toliiidides, naphthal- 
idos, and nitroauilides (Bis- 
cnoFF), A., i, 624, 525. 
nitroi^/thio-, sodium, action of iodine 
on (Blanksma), A., i, 462. 

Phenoxides, i^cvitechloro-, metallic (Jam- 
bo N), A,, i, 28. 

Phenoxyacetanaidines, aromatic (Cohn), 
A., i, 352. 

Phenoxyacetic acids, coudonsation of, 
with o-ammophenol(ConN), A., i, 752. 

Phenoxyacetic anhydride (Ohemische 
Fabrik AUF Aktien (Scherxng) ), A., 
i, 708. 

Phenoxyacetylmethylanilide ( Bis- 
choff), A., i, 526. 

Phenoxyhenzoie acid, 4-o-nitro-, and its 
salts (Cooiv and Hillyer), A., i, 144. 

a-Phenoxybntyryl chloride (Bischoff), 
A., i, 526. 

/3-Phenoxy'mhutyryl-;.j-nitroanilide 
(Bischoff), A., i, 526. 

^“Phenoxycrotonic acid and its ethyl 
ester (Ruhemann and Wragg), T., 
1189 ; R 1901, 188, 


Phenoxymethoxyethoxy-anilinosilicon 
and -menthoxysilicon (Kipping and 
Lloyd), T., 458 ; R, 1901, 32. 

Phenoxymethoxy-silicon chHiloricle and 
-ethoxysilicon chloride (Kipping and 
Lloyd), T., 457 ; P., 1901, 32. 

1- Phenoxymethylhenzoxazole ( Cohn), 

A., i, 752. 

2 - Phenoxyniethyl-5»methyI~ and -6- 
ethoxy-henziminazoles and their salts 
(Cohn), A., i, 352. 

Phenoxy^^mitrophenylmalonic acid, 

ethyl ester (JaoivSON and Coiioe), A., 
i, 585. 

5-Phenoxy-l-phenylpyrida2one, 4- 
hroino- (Bistrzanmci and Herbst), 
A., i, 386. 

a-Phenoxy-propionyl- and -bntyryl-di- 
phenylamides (Bischoff), A., i, 527. 

a-Phenoxy-propionyl- and -biityryl- 
ethylanilides (Bischoff), A., i, 527.v 

a-Phenoxy-pTOpionyh, and -vi- and -hso- 
bntyryhmethylanilides (Bischoff), 
A., i, 526. 

a-Phenoxy-propionyl-, -n- and -fso- 
bntyr-, and -wwaler-amides and 
-anilides (Bischoff), A., i, 524. 

a-Phenoxy-propionyl-, -?i- and -w- 
hntyryl-and -fmaleryl-benzylanilides 
(Bischoff), A., i, 527. 

a-Phenoxy-propionyl- , -n- and 4so- 
hntyryh, and -i.vovaleryl-c?*, -'m-f 
and -j?-nitroanilides (Bischoff), A., 
i, 525. 

a-Phenoxy-propionyl-, -n- and -iso- 
butyryl- and -fsovaleryl-o-, and 
-jt;-tolnidides and -a- and -i3-naphthal- 
ides (Bischoff), A., i, 525. 

2-7-Phenoxypropyldihydro wndole and 
its salts (Frankel), A., i, 45. 

^-Phenoxypropylene (liiiiiEMANN and 
AYragg), T., 1190; P., 1901, 

188. 

Phenoxy-jLtolyloxy-wopropyl chloride 
and -is’opropylphosphorous acid 
(Buvd), T., 1226 ; P , 1901, 189. 

Phenyl borate (Miciiaelcs and Hill- 
RiNGHAirs), A. , i, 356, 
alkyl carbonates, ^->e‘?(t.h6chloro-, pre- 
paration of (Barual), a., i, 28, 
carbonates (Chemische Fabrik von 
Heyden), a., i, 696. 
tolliiride (Steiner), A., ii, 236. 
jf?-tolyl ether, o-auiino- and <?-nitro- 
(Cook and Hillyer), A., i, 144. 
^-tolyl sulphate, sulphide, and liydro- 
chloride, amino- (v. Meyer, Nacre, 
and Gmeiner), A., i, 205. 

Phenylacetic ^acid, o-chloro-, and its 
esters, ami(h, tliioaniide, nitrile, 
anilide, tolnididcs, and phenylhydr- 
azide (Mehner), A., i, 208. 
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Phenylacetic acid, ^;-clilora' and its 
anilide, toliiidides, plienyiliydrazide, 
2:5-(:?mifcro- and benzoyl derivatives 
(Mijhner), a., i, 209. 
o-nitro-, methyl ester (Goldschmidt), 
A., i, 709. 

il'-Piienylacetic acid. See Norearadiene- 
carboxylic acid. 

Phenylacetonitrile {hemyl cycmich), 
action of dry, silver oxide and ethyl 
iodide on (Lander), P., 1901, 59. 

FheEylacetylacetop]ienoiie(2?/i<?R'y^rficri?/^ 
bcRzoylmcthane ; phenaajl benzyl keto/ic) 
and Z 6 'onitros 0 “, and oxime and semi- 
carbazone of the /sonitroso- (BfiLOW 
and Giiotowsky), A., i, 475. 

Phenylacetylmethylamide, ^Miitro- 
(OiiTON), T., 1353 ; P., 1901, 200. 

i0-Phenylacryiic aciL See Cinnainic 
acid. 

S-Phenyladeniiie tand its salts (Fouji- 
neaxOj a., i, 238. 

Phenylalanine (Fischer), A., i, 781. 
from egg-albumin and gelatin (Fis- 
cher), A., i, 745. 

i-Phenyhce-alanine ethyl ester (Fischer), 
A., i, 193. 

Phenylamino-. See Aiiilino-. 

8-Phenyl-/3-aminO‘i8-heptene-f-one-y€- 
dicarboxylio acid, diethyl ester, iso- 
merism of (Kabe), a., i, 147. 

j?-Phenylaminopheiiylglyoxylic acid and 
its plienylhydrazone (Boeiiringer & 
Sons), A., i, 714. 

Phenyl-j^J-amino-o-tolylsulphone 
(Norris), A., i, 134, 

Phenyl wamylcarbinol and its acetate 
(Grignard), a., i, 679. 

S-Phenyl-S-amylpyrazole (Mohreh and 
Delange), a., i, 352. 

PheiiylaniliiiOf^5 rthiodiazolone (Bitsch 
and Hglzmann), A., i, 235. 

l-PhenyBd'anilinonrazole and its methyl 
and benzyl others ami uitroso- and 
nitiusoamiue derivatives (Busch), 
A., i, 489. 

5-tluo» (Busch and Gkohmann), A., 
i, 617. 

Phenylanisidinourazole and its isonieride 
(Busch), A., i, 489. 

Phenyl-^-anisylcarbazide-l-carboxylic 
acids, 2:5- and 5:2-, etliyl esters 
(Busch and Grohmann), A., i, 616. 

Phenylazimxnobenzene i^phcnylhenzotri- 
cizok)^ ketochlorides, quinones, and 
acids of (^Jincke and Feteemann), 
A., i, 104. 

Phenylazo-. Sec Beiizeneazo-. 

Phenylbenzenylthionreaphenylamidine 
(Wheeler), A., i, 487. 

Phenylhenziminoazole, 2-n-uiuiuo- 
(Xym), a., i, 47. , , 


Phenylbenziminoazoles, /H-amino-, the 
three isomeric, and their salts, and 
acetyl and benzoyl deiivatives and 
thioearbaniides of the w- and 
poimds (Miklaszewski and v. Nie- 
MENTOWSKI), A., i, 760. 

7-Phenylbenzotriazlii-8-one-5“^;-benzoie 
acid (Fulda), A,, i, 226. 

Phenylbenzotriazole. See Phonylaz- 
imiiiobenzene. 

Phenylbenzoxazole, 1-p-amino- (Kym), 
A., i, 47. 

Phenylb enzyldimethylammonmm iodide 
and rZ-camphorsulphonato (Jones), A., 
i, 376. 

Phenylbenzylhydrazine, action of, on 
oxalacotic acid (Fenton and Jones), 
T., 97; R, 1900, 205 ; 1901, 26. 

Phenylbenzylidene-j^-phenylenediamine, 
0 - and ^Hiitro- (Bandrowski), A., 
i, 49. 

Phenyl-a-benzylmethylallylammonixim 
salts, d- and /- (Pope and Harvey), 
T., 828 ; P., 1901, 120. 

1- Pheiiyl-i-benzyl“3-methyl-pyrazole, ' 
and -pyrazolone, and the 5-chloro- 
derivativoof the pyrazolc (Michaelis, 
Toss, and Gkeiss), A., i, 409. 

jS-Phenyl-y-benzyl-ayS-naphthylhydr” 
oxyamidine and its .salts (Ley), A., 
i, 760. 

3 (or 5)-Phenyl-5 (or 3)»benzyl-'A‘ooxazole 
and -pyrazole (Bulow and Grotow- 
sky), A., i, 475’ 

2- Phenyl-4-beii2ylsemicarbazide-l-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch and 
Heinrichs), A.,' i, 617. 

l:4-Phenylbenzylurazole (Busch and 
HEiNRfCfis), A., i, 617, 

Phenylbinret (PrcKARD and CAK’niu), 
T., 843; R, 1901, 123. 

a-Phenylbinret (McKee), A., i, 757. 

Phenylborobromide (Michaelis and 
Richter), A., i, 355. 

Phenylbromohomocampholic acid 

(Haller and Minguin), A., i, 599. 

a-Bhenylbromopiperonylcinnamonitrile 
(Bistrzycki and Stei/ling), A,, i, 718. 

jS-Phenyl-w-batane-ayS-tricarboxylic 
acid and its salts and trimethyl ester 
(SroBBEand Fischer), A., i, 276, 

j3-Pheiiyl-j8-butenoie acid {IB-phcnyl- 
'vmylaectw acid), 7 -cyano- (GuARESOiir 
and Peano), A., x, 631. 

PhenylMobutylcarbinol and its acetate 
(Grignard), a., i, 679. 

A^-Phenylbutylene-i/z-thiocarbamide 
(Strauss), A., i, 17. 

^-Phenylbutyric acid, d/'thio-, ethyl 
ester, its a-mono- and -di-methyl and 
-ethyl derivatives (Posner and Claud- 
ius), A., i, 705. 
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Plienylbutyrolactoaeacetic acid and its 
salts (Fitttg and Salomon), A., 
i, 122. 

PlieEylcarbaminodimetliylacryiic acid 
(Boitveault and AVaiil), A., i, 114. 

PEenylcaiMmide {phenyl i^Qcyanate), ' 
action of, on diphenyl-, dialphyl-, and 
dinaphthyl-diainines (Senier and 
Goodwin), T., 258 ; P., 1900, 

228. 

action of, on ethyl phenyl-thiol- and 
-thion-carbazinate (AYheeler and 
Dustin), A., i, 25. 

Phenylcarbimino-S-pyrrolidinecarb- 
oxylic acid and anhydride (Fischer), ■ 
A., i, 191. 

Phenylchloroacethydrindamides, iso- 
inerio (Kipitno and Hall), T., 445; 
P., 1901, 36. 

1- Phenyl-d-diclilorometliyl-S-^iif^MorO' 
etliylene-l;2:3-tria5!ole (Xincke and 
Peter, mann), A., i, 106. 

PheiiyB'SOcrotonic acid, polynioric 
(Fittig), a., i, 145. 

Phenyldibenzylaminourazole (Busch), 
A. , i, 489. 

2- Plie3iyl-4:5-dibenzylcarbazide-l-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl <',ster (Busch), A., 
i, 616. 

S-PhenyhS-dibenzylcarbazide-l-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Buscii), A., 
i, 489. 

Pb enyldibenzy Imethylammonium 
iodide, ('Acainphorsulphouate, and d- 
bi'omocamphorsiilphonato (Jones), A., 
i, 376. 

Phenyldibenzylurazine (Busoii), A, , 

3 , 616. 

Phenyldicarbylainine and its Lsoiiierido 
(SAHANitEFF and Prosin), a., i, 696. 

Phenyldiethylaminourazole (Busch), A.. , 
i, 489. 

2"PlieEyl'5'diethyloarbazide-l-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch), A., 
i, 489. 

a-Plienyl* 7 -diethylsulplioiiebutane-a~ 
one (Posner)? A., i, 15. 

Phenyidihydropyrimidyl mercaptan 
(Won Land Wohurerg), A., i, 514. 

Phenyldimethylammoniximiodoacetic ' 
acid, ethyl ester (AYedekind), A., 
i, 640. 

Phenyidimethylcarbinol (Grigna rd), 
A., i, 680 ; (Boedtker), A., i, 684. 

2-PhenyI-l:3-dimetliyM:3-dibeEzoyl- 
propane and its isomcride, and the 
action of ammonia and liydroxylainiin^ 
hydrochloride on (Abell), T., 933 ; 
P.,190I, 128. 

2-Pheiiyl~4:5-dimetliyl-oxazoliae and 
-thiazoline and their picrates and 
platinichloridos (Strauss), A., i, 18. 


l-Phenyl-Std-dimethylpyrazole, _ 5-lialo- 
gen and nitro- and amino-derivatives, 
and their salts (Michaelis, Yoss, and 
Greiss), a., i, 407. 
l-Pb.eiiyl-2:3-dxmet!iyl-5-pyrazolo3ie. 

See Antipyrine. 

l“Phenyl-2:5-dinietliyl-l;3;4-tnazole and 
its salts (Pelltzzari and Alciatore), 
A., i, 571. 

Phenyldi-i8-naphtholmethane, and its 
acetyl derivative and anhydride 
(Hewitt and Turner), A., i, 207. 
Phenyldiphenylene-ethane (AY etss- 
gerrek), a., i, 521. 

Phenyldi-p-tolyiphosphine derivatives 
(Michaelis and Eifler), A., i, 304. 
PhenylelaidyltMocarbamide ( Krafft 

and Tritschler), A., i, 116. 
j>j-Plienylener7iclilorodipropiomc acid 
(Ephraim), A., i, 689. 
0 -Pb.enylenediamine, action of, on isatin 
(Marchlewski and . Buraczewski), 
A., i, 347. 

ni-Phenylenediamine, action of ethyl 
acetonedicarhoxylate on (Besthorn 
and Garden), A., i, 97. 

6-cliloro-, and its salts and diacetyl 
and dihenzoyl derivatives (Cohn), 
A., i, 407. 

Pbenylenediamines, o~, m-, and p-, 
action of, on 2:3-dibronio-a-naphtha- 
(piinonc (Linden BAUM), A., i, 423. 
l:3-Plienylenediamine”4-sulplionic acid, 
6-nitro- (Badisghe Anilin- andSoDA- 
Fabrik), a., i, 755. 

wi-Phenylenediaminethiosulphonic acids 
(Clayton Aniline Co.), A.,i, 694. 
j7-PheiiylenediAwbutyric acid (Erh eaim ), 
A., i, 689. 

Phenylenedicarbylamines, ni’ and p- 
(Kauflee), A., i, 462. 
p-Phenylenediethyleiie, w-r/ibroino- 
(Epiuiaim), a., i, 688. 

O' Phenylenemetliyldiainme, 4 - cl iloro - 

aiul its hydrochloride (Kkhrmann 
and MiURKR), A., i, 410. 
a-Phcnylethoxycmnamonitriles and 
their hroiaides (Bistrzycki and Stel- 
ling), a., i, 719. 

Phenylethyl alcohol. Stio Benzylearh- 
iiiol. 

Phenyletliyl/.s'obiTiret and its hydro- 
chloride (McKee), A., i, 757. 
Phenylethyl/lsccarbamide and its salts 
and benzoyl derivative.s (McKihs), A., 
i, 755. 

^-Phenyl-a- ethyl /.s’ocrotonic acid, tliio- 
(Posner and Claud ins). A., i, 705. 
a-Phenylethyldiguanide (Cramer,), A., 
i, 772. 

Phenylethylidenebistetroaic acid 
(4Yolff and Gab,ler), A., i, 284. 
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B-TlienyM-ethylmdole, S-mono- and cU- 
nitrO", and tho azoxy-coinpomid of tiie 
';«o?wnitro- (Akgeli and Angelico), 
A., i, 46. 

Plienyl ethyl ketone, condensation of, 
with benzaldeliyde, and \yitli benzyl- 
idenepropioplienone (Abell), T,, 928 ; 
P., 1901, 128. 

PlienyI-5-ethyl-2-picolylalkiiie. See 5- 
^-Hydroxy-^-p£euylethyP2-etbyl- 
pyi’idine, 

1- Phenyl-S-etliyl" and -S-propyl-pyr- 
azolones (Blaise), A., i, 863. 

Phenylfluorindine, cliloro- and iiitro-, 
and the hydrochloride of the chloro- 
componnd (Kehbmann and Ueggen- 
heim), a., i, 422, 

Phenylgalactosido-galactosazone and 
-glueosazone and Phenylglucosido- 
galactosazone (Fischer and Arm- 
strong), A., i, 190. 

a-PhenyDo-glncoconmaronitrile (Fis- 
cher), A., i, 275. 

Phenylglutaric acid, oxidation of (Von- 
lander), a., i, 454. 

Phenylglyeine-o-carboxylic acid and 
its esters, amide, and thioamide 
(Fabbwekk Muhlheim vokm. a. 

« Leonharpt k Co.), A., 

i, 710. 

iiitril e of . See Methylanthranil ic acid , 
a)-cyanO“. 

Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, nitroso- 
(Vorlander), a., i, 463. 

Phenylglycollohydrazide and its liydro- 
chloride and sudimn salt (Ghrtiits and 
Muller), A., i, 779. 

2- Plienylglyoxaline and its salts and its 
1 -in ethyl and 1 -ethyl derivatives 
(WKWiousKr), A., i, 853. 

Phenylglyoxylic acid, y/-ainiiio- and its 
derivatives (Boehringer & Sons), 
A., i, 713, 714. 

Phenylguanazole and its acotyl deriv- 
atives and nitroso- (Pellizzari and 
Honcagliolo), a., i, 772. 

Phenylgnanidine and its pi crate, platini- 
chloride, and dibcnzoyl derivative 
(McKee), A., i, 756. 

Phenylguanidme, amino-, and its iso- 
ineride, reactions of (Pelliz- 
ZARI {ind liONOAGLlOLl), A., 

i, 768. 

CDinponnds of, with aldehydes and 
ketones (Pellizzari and Ejctc- 
ards), A., i, 769. 

Phenylheptadecenoic acid (Khafet and 
PiOsiNy), A., i, 118. 

Phenyleyo^ohexaiie (Willstatt’ER and 
Lessing), A., i, 265. 

Phenylq/dohexylcarbamidc (Schall), 
A., i, 766. 


Piienylhydrazme, action of ac(^.tylbromo- 
an d aceiy I ch 1 o r ( > -an li n o - 2 ; 4 - d ic h loro ■■ 
benzenes on (Cha'ITAAVAY and 
Orton), T., 467 ; lb, 1901, 39. 
action of, on aldol and on crotonalde- 
hyde (TeeneiO, A., i, 232. 
action of, on jS-chloroallylthiocarb- 
iniide (Dixon), T,, 554 ; P., 1901, 49. 
action of, on the isomeric methyl 
bntyrylace Loacotates (Bon gert), 

A., i,*409. 

action of, on oxalacotic acid (Fen^I’on 
and Jones), T., 91 ; P., 1900, 205. 
action of, on phenanthraqiiinonc and, 
retell e(-(iiinonc (Bamberger and 
Grob), a., i, 280. 

combination of, with ketones (Pe- 
'j’RENKO-KRITSGHENIvO aild LoRBKI- 

ranibze), a., i, 505 ; (Petrenko- 
K lUTsonEN iv 0 an cl E r/rsci r a n i nof f) , 
A., i, 506. 

hydrate and phenylearliazinate 
(Freundler), a., i, 776. 
iireide. See Diphenylearljazide. 

2"Phenylhydraziiie-4-methylpyrimidone 
and its salts, dibromide, and 5“(3thyl 
derivative (Pellizzari and Ronoag-’ 
LTOLi), a., i, 768, 

2-Plieiiylhydrazmocyr?ope3itene4-carb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Diegkmann), 
A., i, 539. 

Phenylhydrazonecyanoacetic acid, ethyl 
ester, derivatives of (Lax), A., i, 230. 

a-Phenylhydroxycinnamonitriles, and 
the action of bromine on, and their 
acotyl derivatives (Blstrzycki and 
vS’p ELLIN g), a,, i, 718. 

Phenylhydroxyethoxyq.iiinoxalme, o- 
nitro- (MARrnLEW’.sKi and Buuag- 
zewski), a., i, 347. 

Phenylhydroxyhomocampholio acid, p- 
broimi- (Haller and M'lNaiiTN), A,, 
i, 600. 

^-Phenylbydroxylamiiae} action of tolu- 
cne-^;-Kiilphinic e.cul on (Bamberger 
and Rising), A., i, 202. 

Phenyl- l-hydroxyiamine, 2:4 :f>-/vv‘:)i iiin- 
(N I ETZK 1 ai 1 d D t. Hrs( i u y ) , A . , i , 1 9 7 . 

Phenylhydroxyoxamide, and its a(u‘tyl 
derivative, reactions of (Pigkaut) and 
Carter)^ T., 842; P., 1901, 123. 

2-Phenyl- 6-o-hydroxystilbazole (2- 
pliemyhQ-o-liyilnixysty^^^^ and 

its salts (Dehnel), a., i, 166, 

Phenyliniinobenzoyl cyanide, and its 
^-nitrohenzoyl derivative. (Sachs), A., 
i, 272. 

Phenyliminobenzoylfcrmamide (Sachs), 

a., i, 272, 

Phenyliminonrazole and its salts 
(Pellizzari and Roncaglioli), A., 

i, 778. 
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^-Plieiiyliiidole, and cZ?‘-nitro-, 

and oxidation of the 7//.onouitro- 
(Angeli and Akgelico), A., i, 46. 
Phenylmercaptotetrazole (Feeund and 
Pakadies), a,, i, 771. 

Pheaylmercnric salts, amino- ( Dimiioth), 
A,, i, 440. 

PlienylmesityUiydroxycarbamide (Bam- 
berger and Kisikg), A., i, 141. 
a-Plienyl-j:)'nietlioxyciiLiiam.onitrile an d 
its bromo-derivutives (Bistrzygtci 
and Stellixg), A., i, 719. 
3-Plie2iyl-5-^)-methoxypheiiyl/6‘ooxazole 
and its isomcrido (Pond and Sitofe- 
stalb), a., i, 36. 

Phenylmethyl-vi-acetylglutarimide-a- 
carboxylic acid (Garter and Law- 
rence), P., 1900, 179. 
Pbenylmetliylaliyicarbinoi and its tri- 
hydric alcohol (Arbusof), A., i, 274. 
Pbeuylmetliylaminonrazole and its 
method ether (Busch), A., i, 489. 
l-PbenyM-methylaniUnourazole and 
its methyl ether (Busch), A., i, 616. 
Pheiiyl“3-methyl-4-beiizeiieazo-5“pyr- 
azolone, 1-nitro -(Buuow aiid HOpf- 
NER,), A., i, 240. 

PhenylmetliylMobiuret and its liydro- 
clilorido (McKee), A., i, 757. 
Phenylmethylcarbamic acid, 2:4-dA and 
2:4:64'n-mtro-, esters (vein Rom- 
burgh), A., i, 201. 

Phenylmetbyliwcarbamide and its salts 
and benzoyl derivatives (McKee), A., 
i, 756. 

a-P}ieiiyI-^?-metIiylcimiamonitrile j 

( BisTRyAT.JKi and Stelung), A. , i, 719, i 
iB-Phenyl-a-methyluRJcrotonic acid, thio- 
(PosNER and CnAiJDiu.s), A., i, 705. 
Pbenylmetbylcyanamide. See Motli^d- 
cytiuoaniline. 

/3-Phenyl-a-methyl-a-cyaiioglutaric 
acid, ethyl ester, and its isoineridc, 
and the action of !icetlc cldoride on 
(Garter aud Lawrence), P., 1900, 
178. 

jS-PheiiyLa-methyLa-cyanoglntaric 
anhydride (CAR'i'ER and Laavoien{,;e), 
P., 1900, 179. 

Phenylmethylethylene and its dibromide ; 

(Gbignard), a,, i, 681. j 

l-PhenyI‘3-methyl-.4ethyl-pyra2oie,{md 
its salts and amino- and nifcro-deriv- 
atives, and -pyrazoline and its nitro- 
derivativo (Miohaeias, Voss, and 
Greiss), a., i, 408. 

Phenylmethylfulvene di|7Cfoxide (Eng- 
LER and Frankenstein), A., i, 657. 
jS-Phenyl-a-methylglntaric acid and its 
iiitro-derivatives, and the action of 
acetic chloride on (Garter and T;AW- 
rence), P., 1900, 180. 


Phenylniethylglntarimide-a-carboxylic 
acid and its isomeride, and the action 
of acetic chloride on (CARTER and 
Lawrence), P., 1900, 179. 

Phenylmethylg'uanazole ( P e be izzahi 

and Roncaglioli), A., i, 772. 

iS-Phenylmethylhydracrylie acid and 
its rnetallic salts (Arbusof), A., 
i, 275. 

s-Phenylmethylhydrazme, mono- and 
di-acotyl derivatives of (Ebert and 
Reuter), A., i, 294. 

2“Pheiiylmethylhydrazine-4-methyl- 
pyrimidone (PELrnzzAiti and Roncag- 
LioBi), A., i, 768. 

S-Phenyl-l-methylhydroxytriazole, and 
Ri-nitro-, and acetyl and silver deriv- 
atives (Young and Oates), T., 662; 
P., 1901, 86. 

2-Pheiiyl-l-methylmercaptotriazole 
(Young and Oates), T., 668 ; 

1901, 86. 

PhenylmetbyPyc/fimethylenetriazaiLand 
its hydrogen oxalate (Voswingkeb), 
A., i, 53. 

^-chloro-, and its hydrochloride (Vos- 
wtnckel), A,, i, 617. 

2-Phenyl‘5-methyiphenylcarbazide-l- 
carboxylic and 2-Phenyl-4-methyl- 
phenylsemiearbazidecarboxylic acids, 
ethyl esters (Busch), A., i, 616, 

2-Pheiiyl-6-methylpiperidi2ies, stereo - 
isomeric, and their additive com- 
pounds ; and resolution of, into the 
active components (Soholtz and 
j Muller), A., i, 41. 
i cc-Phenyl-iS-methylpropane ( Bodroux), 
A., i, 523. 

-Phenyl- a-methyl-aay-pr opanetricarb- 
oxylic acid(OARi'ER aud Lawrence), 
P., 1900, 179. 

a-Phenyl-yS-methyl-ri-propylene and its 
dihromide (CtRI(}NART>), A., i, 6*81. 

l-Phenyl-4-niethyl-3-propyl'5-pyrazol- 
one (BoNirERT), A., i, 654. 

1 -Phenyl- 3 -methylpyr azole niethochlor- 
idc, 5-chloro-, actio n of aniline and of 
ammonia on (MlOKAELisand Gunkel), 
A., i, 351. 

l-Phenyl-3-niethylpyrazole-4-carh- 
oxyiic acid, chloride, and amide, 
5-chloro- (MrcHAELis, Voss, and 
Greiss), A., i, 408. 

Phenylmethylpyrazoledicarboxylic 
acids (BtJLOw), A., i, 98. 

1 -Phenyl- 5 -methylpyrazoline and its 
salts (Trener), a, , i, 232. 

l-Phenyl-3-inethylpyrazoIone (Bon- 
gert), a., i, 409. 

l-Phenyl-5-methylpyridazone and its 
3-carhoxylic acid (Wolff and IIe- 
rold), a., i, 503. 
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5-!Pli6iiyl-S-metliylpyiTOle, 3-iiitroso-, 
and its plienylcarbimide (Angjslico 
and Calvello), A., i, 747. 

9- PKenyl- lO-metiylisor osindulme and 

its salts (FiRfUfEi!. and Bhuhn), A., 
i, 417. 

Plxenylmethylsemicarbazide’! -carb- 
oxylic acids, 2:4- and 4:2-» ethyl esters 
(Busch and HEiNitiOHS), A., i, 617, 

a-Plienyl-y-metliyl-ay-tetradieiie (Gric- 
]SARI>), A., i, 681. 

Phenyinictliyltliiodiazoline, imino-, and 
its acetyl derivative and idatiniciilor- 
ide (Young and Eyre), T., 58; P., 
1900, 188. 

2-Plieiiyl-l-metliyitriazole (Young and 
Oates), T., 668 ; P., 1901, 86. 

Phenylmethyluracil, and bromo-, and 
thion- (BEniiEND, Meyer, and Buch- 
HOiiZ), A., i, 137. 

Plieiiylmetliyliirazoles, 1:4- and 4:1-, 
and tlie sodium vsalt and acetyl deriv- 
ative of the l:4-compound (Busch and 
Hbxnkiohs), a., i, 617. 

Phenylmorpholine, /7mitro- and nitroso- 
(AlARCKWAr.D and Chain), A., i, 741. 

Phenyl-naphtha- and -fsonaphtha-phen- 
azonium, ainino-derivatives, relation 
between colour and constittition of 
(Kehrmann), A., i, 52. 

T-Phenylnaphthaphenazonium salts, 
9-chloro-5-amino-p-amino- (Kehr- 
MANN and Khazler), A., i, 420. 

7 -Phenylnaphthaphenazoninm, 3-ainino- 
(imrosmUtHm Ah. 13), and its 
acetyl derivative and salts (Kehr- 
MANN and Silberstein), A., i, 103. 
4-amino- (iHorof^mchi.JltheNo. 9) (Iveiir- 
MANN and Steiner), A., i, 101. 

Plienylnaphthaphenazoninm bromide , 
tv-aniino-. Bee iwKo.siuduline, 
fifteenth isomeride. 

4'-ainino-. See wRosinduline, four- 
. teenth isonieridc. 

Phenyl-ctiS-naphthaphenazonium chlor- 
ide, 5:3'-(r/mmino-, and its acetyl 
derivatives and salts (Ivehrmann 
and Kuemch), A., i, 7G7. 

5:4-&:amino- (Kehrmann and Ott), 
A.,i, 767. 

12-Phenylwnaphthaphenazonitim, 4- 
amino- {horosindulme Ah. 12), and 
its acetyl derivative and its salts 
(Kehrmann and Steiner), A., 
i, 101. 

12-nitrate, 10-chloro-, and its reactions 
(Kehrmann and Hiby), A., i, 418. 

2-Phenyl-a-naphthi3idnazole and its 
salts and benzoyl derivative (Fischer, 
Fezer, and Reinbl), A., i, 414. 

Phenyimaphthioiiic acid (Witt and I 

,Sohnriber), a., i, 699. . I 


Phenyl-a- and -/3-EaphthyIamiiie-6- 
carboxylic acids, 2:4-t7«iit-,ro-, and 
their salts, and acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Cohn), A., i, 642. 
Phenyl-a-naphthylcarbainide, formation 
of (Dixon), T., 105 ; P., 1900, 208. 
Phenyl-a- and -^-naphthylcarbazoles, 
and the iiitroso-, acetyl, and benzoyl 
derivatives of the a-compound (jAin* 

I and Maitland), P., 1901, 176. 
j 4-Phenyl4 -a-naphthylthiotriazolone- 
thiol and its methyl ether (Buscii and 
1 Wolrert), a., i, *234. 

: l-PhenyM-y-nitrobenzeneazo-S-pyr- 
[ azolone-3-acetic acid and its ethyl 
ester (BOlow and Hoffner), A., 
i, 240. 

Phenylnitroformaldehyde-phenylhydr- 
azone, and -^-uitrophenylhydrazone 
(Bamberger and Schmidt), A., 
i, 565 ; (Bambergeu, and Grob), A., 
i, 567. 

Phenylnitroformaldehydephenylhydr- 
azone, action of sodium methoxido 
on (Bamberger and Gbob), A., 
i, 296. 

PhenylcMtronaphthylamine (Boheid), 
A., i, ,521. 

^-Phenyl-a-«i-nitrophenyl- 7 -benzyl- 
hydroxyamidine and its salts (Ley), 
A., i, 760. 

Phenylnitrosohydrazinesulphomc acid, 
potassium salt ( Yoswinckel), A., 
i, 618. 

Phenylnitrotolylsemithiocarbazide 
(Pope and Hird), T., 1143; 

1901, 186. 

Phenyl-^)- nitro-o-tolylsnlphone and its 
snlphonic acid (Xorius), A., i, 134. 
Phenyl- 1: 8- oxazine (Woul and Woiil* 
berg), a., i, 514. 

6-Phenyl-8-iwoxazolone, l)enzoyl de- 
rivative (Pickard and Neville), T., 
848 ; P., 1901, 127. 

Phenyloxyacrylic acid {plhtmyhdhylenn- 
oxklemrhoxyUc mid), j>a,rtial edn ver- 
sion of, into phenylpyruvic acid 
(Erlenmeyer), a., i, 32.' 
3-Phenylfiy<jZopentanone-4-carboxyIic 
acid and its silver salt and semicarb- 
azide (Stobbe and Fischer), A., 
i, 277. 

3-Phenylc//ehpentanonedicarboxylie 
acid and its salts, methyl ester, and 
semicarbazone (Stobbe ami Fischer), 
A., i, 276. 

Phenylphenanthr arosindnline ( Keh r- 
MANN and Eioiilbr), A., i, 421, 
9-Phenylphenanthroline ( 9 ‘phmyl- 4 : 10 - 
quimqiUnoU'ihd) and its 5-amino- and 
5-nitrQ-, and its sulphonic acid (Will- 
■ GEROBT and V. Heander), a,, i, 51. 
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S-Kienyl-i^-plieiiaiitliroliae^ 

ii7 -(iiiinoqtd%oUne) and its salts, and 
6-amino- and 6-nitro- (Willgerodt 
and Jablonski), A., i, 60. 

3-]?lieiiyl-^-plienaiatliToline-2-carboxylic 
acid, its salts, esters, and 6-ainino- 
and 6-riitro- (Willgbrodt and Jab- 
lonski), A., i, 50. 

9-Plienylpiienantliroliiie'7-carboxylic 
acid, and its salts, esters, and 5- 
bromo-, 5-cliloro-, and 5-nitro-deriva- 
tives and snlpbonic acid (Will- 
GERODT and V. Neandeh), A., 
i, 51. 

3-Kienyl“i//-plieiiantliroliiie 6-siilplioiiic 
acid (WiLLGERODT aiul Jablonski), 
A., i, 50. 

Phenylphenotriazone, and S-p- 

nitro- (Mehner), A., i, 472. 

Plienyl-i^-plienylenediamme, o- and p~ 
nitro- and their auetyl derivatives and 
hydrochlorides (Banorowski), A., 
i, 48, 

l-Phenyl-S-phenylquinolmeazone-^- 
carhoxylic acid. See 7- Phenyl benzo- 
triazin- 8-one- 5 p-ben zoic acid . 

Phenyl-2-picolylalkine. See j8-Hydr- 
oxy-j8-phenyl-2-ethylpyridiDe. 

a-Phenylpropane-ajSy-tricarballylic acid 
(Stobbe and Fischer), A., i, 277. 

Pbenylpropargyl alcohol and its acetyl 
derivative (Mohreu and Desmots), 
A., i, 443. 

Phenylpropiolic acid, ethyl ester, action 
of, on thymol (Rhhemann), T., 
918 ; P., 1901, 155. 
action of, on the sodium derivative 
of w-xyleiiol (Ruhemann and 
WiUGG), T., 1187; R, 1901, 
187. 

Phenylpropiolic acid, amino-, conver- 
sion of, into kynurcnic acid (Camps), 
A., i, 751. 

Phenyl-'/i- and -is’o-propylcarbinols and 
their acetates (Orignard), A., i, 679. 

Phenylpropylpyrazoione (Bongert), A., 
i, 409. 

3-Phenylpurine, 2 :5-i:^'mhloro-7 -amino-, 
and its isomeride and chlorot^mniino- 
(Fourneau), a., i, 238. 

l-Pheiiylpyrazole-4-carboxylic acid, 
methyl and ethyl esters (Wislicenus 
and Binbemann), A., i, 362. 

5-Phenyl-pyrazole“ and -pyr azoline -4- 
carboxylic acids, methyl esters (v. 
Peghmann and Bxjrkaru), A., i, 167. 

l-Phenyl-5-pyrazolone-3-j?-nitrobenz- 
eneazoacetic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(BttLOW and HopfnprOj A-? b 241. 

Phenylpyridine, a-^^mitro-, chloride, 
action of alkalis on (Spiegel and 
Katzenellenbogen), a., i, 752. 


Phenyipyrid- 0 “Oxazinoiie-^“CarboxyUc 
acid. See Pyridoxazinone-p-beiizoic 
acid. 

S-Phenyipyridylketone-jNcarboxylic 
acid and its salts (Fulda), A., i, 226. 

j8-6-Phenylpyrrylpropionic acid (Keh- 
rer), a., i, 389, 

Phenylpyrnvic acid from plienyloxy- 
acrylic acid (Erlenmeyer), A., i, 32. 

Phenyl^ninoline, 2:3-fZiamino-, hydro- 
chloride of (Freund), A., i, 690. 

3-Phenyl-4:1f-q.tiinoq[iiinoline. See 3- 
Pheuyl-;|/-phenanthrolme. 

9-Phenyl-4:10-q.Tiino(5ttiinoline. See 9- 
Pheuylphenan throlin e. 

Phenylrosinduline chloride, 3-amino-, 
and its acetyl derivative [Z-acetyl- 
amino-6-anilmO’7 -phG7iylnapMha- 
plimazoimim chloricle) (Kehrmann 
and Silberstein), A., i, 103. 

1 0-chloro- ( 1 0-cAZoro- ^~aml ino^ 7 ■ 

phenylqjlbmazonkimi 7 -chloride) 
(Kehrmann and Hiby), A., i, 419. 

2- Phenyl-6 - stilbazole {2-pIis7iyl-6 -sf/yryl- 
pyt'idme) and its salts, and 2-Phenyl- 
6-stilbazoline (Dehnel), A., i, 166. 

o-Phenylsulphonebenzoic acid and its 
anilide, chloride and salts (Canter), 
A., i, 208. 

jo-nitro-, and its salts and amide 
(Norris), A., i, 134. 

Phenyltetrazole and its isomeride, and 
its nitro- and amino-derivatives 
(Freund and Paradies), A., i, 771. 

PhenyH/thiocarbazinic acid, o- and p- 
nitrobenzyl esters (Busch), A., i, 430. 

Phenylthiocarbimide (phenyl imlhio- 
cifcmatc\ reduction of (Gutbiee), A., 
i, 528. 

Phenylthiocarbiminoacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Fischer), A., i, 192. 

Phenylthiodiazole and amino-, and its 
acetyl derivative, and hydrochloride 
(Young and Eyre), T., 58 ; P., 1900, 
188. 

Phenylthiodiazolone-anilthiol, -thio- 
methane, and disulphide (Busch and 
Wolpert), a., i, 234; (Busch and 
Holzmann), a., i, 235. 

Phenyl- thiol- and -thion-carbazinic 
acids, ethyl ester, action of acetic 
and benzoic thiocyanate and of plienyl- 
carbimide on (Wheeler and Dustin), 
A., i, 25. 

3 - Phenylthio-uric and -^'-uric acids 
(Boehringer & Sons), A., i, 770. 

Phenyl-i?-toluiiiourazoles, 2:5- and 5:2, 
and their acetyl derivatives (Busoh), 
A., i, 489. 

Phenyl-:?)- tolylamine, 3-chloi'o- and 3- 
chloro-6-ammo- (Kehrmann and 
Khazlee), A., i, 420. 
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iS-Phenyl-a-o-tolyl-T-ibenzylliydroxy- 
amidine and its copj)er salt (Lky), A., 
i, 760. 

Flxenyl-o- and -jj-tolylcarbamides, forma- 
tion of (Dixoy), T., 102; P., 1900, 
208. 

Tlieiiyl- 2 ?'tolylcarlba 2 iide-l-carl>oxylic 
aoids, 2:5- and 5:2-, etliyl esters 
(Bfsch), a., i, 489. 

Kienyitolylglyoxalines, isomeric, pre- 
paration of (Kunckell), a., i, 294. 

Flienyl-jJ-tolylpliospliine derivatives* 
(Michaelts and SdcHTia), A., 
i, 301. 

PUeixyl-p-tolylsennoarbazide-l-carl)- 
oxylic acids, 2:4- and 4:2-, ethyl 
esters (Birscii and HEiNiiiciis), A., 
i, 617. 

Phenyl- o-tolylsulphone (Canter), A., 
i, 208. 

PhenyL^^toiylthiocarbazide-l-earh- 
oxylic acids, 2:5- and 5:2-, ethyl esters 
(Busch and Grohmann), A., i, 617. 

4- Plienyl-l'i?-tolyl- and i-Plienyl-4-p- 
tolyl-5-thio-l:2:4-triaKoione'3-thiois 
and their derivatives (Busch and 
Wolpebt), a., i, 234. 

PheIlyl-|^to^ylurazoieB, 1:4- and 4:1- 
(Busch and Heinrichs), A., i, 617. 

C-Phenyltriazole (Younc and Oates), 
T., 665 ; P., 1901, 86. 

l-Phe2iyM:3:4- triazole and its salts 
(Pellizzari and Massa), A., i, 488. 

l-Plieiiyl-l:2;3-triazole-4:5-dicarhoxylic 
acid (Zincke and Petermann), A., 
i, 106. 

l-Phenyltriazoline, 5-inuno-, and its 
salts (?Ei.LTzzARi and Roncaoltoli), 
A., i, 769. 

ct-Phenyltricarhallylic acid. See «- 
Pbenylpropano-a^ 7 -triearhal lylic acid . 

Phenyltrimethylenylthiocarbamide 
(Kijneb), a., i, 509, 

Phenyluraminocrotonic acid, ethyl ester 
(BEiiBENn, Meyer, and Bucheolz), 
A., i, 137. 

i-Phenylurazole, 5-thio-, and its 4- 
arnino-deiivative (Busch and Groh- 

mann), a., i, 616, 

Phenylnrethaiie, interaction of, with a- 
naplithylamine and o- and jp-toliiidi lies 
(Dixon), T., 102 ; P., 1900, 207. 

Phenylvaleric acid, preparation of, and 
the action of alnininiiim chloride on 
its chloride (Kippino and Hunter), 
T., 604 ; F., 1901, 68. 

7 -Phenylvaleric acid, cJithio-, and its 
ethyl ester (Posner and Dbinharut), 
a., i, 704. ; 

5- PhenylxantMne (Boeh ringer & 

Sons), A., i, 770. 

PHlctlion (CossETTXNi), A.,'i, 438. 


Phloridzin, action of, on the kidneys (v. 
Kossa), a., ii, 31. 

Phloroglucinol ethers, iniliience of the 
substituting radicle on the tauto- 
merism of (Kaufler), A., i, 207. 
benzyl ethers (Raueler), A., i, 206. 
trimethyl ether (Herzig and Kaseree) , 
A.,i, m 

Phloroglucinolcarboxylic acid, niotliyl 
ester, and its acetates (Herzig and 
Wenzel), A., i, 473. 
methyl ether and its methyl ester 
(Herzig and Wenzel), A,, i, 473. 

Phmnix cemariensis, composition of the 
albumen of the seeds of (Bourquelot 
andHitoSEY), A., ii, 619. 

Phorone, sulphonal derivatives of (Pos- 
ner), A., i, 474. 

Phosgene. See Carbonyl chloride. 

Phosphates. See under Phosphorus. 

Phosphine. See Hydrogen phosphide. 

Phosphines, ehloro-, aromatic, and their 
derivatives (MitriTAEMfe)^.^., i, 300. 

Phosphorescence in liquid'TtydrQmm 
(Dewar), A,, ii, 598. 

Phosphorite, experiments with (Engel- 
HARDT), A.,ii, 276. 

Phosphorus, space configuration of the 
valencies of (Caven), P., 1901, 26. 
latent beat of vaporisation of (de 
Forcrand), a., ii, 641. 
temperature of ignition of (Eyumann), 
A., ii, 312. 

amorphous, composition of (Fittica), 
A., ii, 312. 

solubility of, in aqueous alcoholifi 
])otush (Burgess and Chatman), 
T., 1243 ; P., 1901, 190. 
conversion of, into antimony (Fittioa), 
A., ii, 59. 

alleged convorsion of, into arsenic 
(Cheibtomanob ; Fittioa), a., 
ii, 59. 

in nucleins (Ahcoli), A., i, 108, 
excretion of, during inanition (Schulz 
and Mainzer), A., ii, 407. 
oxygon compounds, excretion of 
(Gamel), a., ii, 610. 

Phosphorus j5rmlilorido, preparation of 
(Graebe), a,, ii, 309. 
action of thiocyanate on (Dixon), 
T., 545; R, 1901, 60. 
tri~ and pm/fa-eMorkles, compounds of, 
with boron bromide (Tarible), 
A., ii, 153. 

action of, on glycerol diaryl ethers 
(Boyd), T., 1221 ; P., 1901, 188. 
Phosphoryi chloride, preparation of 
(ULLMANNund Fornabo), A., 
ii, 551. 

action of lead thiocyanate on 
'(Dixon), T., 548 ; I\, 1901, 60, 
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Pliospliorizs :~ 

Phosplioryl cliloridji as a solvent in 
cryoscopy (Onno), A., ii, 492. 
organic derivatives of (Cavjbn), 
P., 1901, 26. 

Pliospliorus di- and z!n'-iodide, action of 
boron bromide on (Tauible), A., 
ii, 153. 

s?i5oxide (Michaelis and v. Aiiend), 
A., ii, 153 ; (Besson), A., ii, 502. 
non-existence of (Burgess and 
Chapman), T., 1235 ; P.,1901, 189. 

Pbospborio oxide, heat of formation of 
(de Forcrand), a., ii, 641. 

Hypophosphorons acid, action of, on 
acetone (Marie), A., i, 635. 

PhosphLorons acid, estimation of, 
voluinetrically (K uhling), A., ii, 38. 

Phosphoric acid, acidimetry of (Ber- 
thelot), a., ii, 502, 504, 551 ; 
(Cavalier), A., ii, 502. 
influence of diet on the, in urine 
(Maitrel), a., ii, 565. 
r6U of, ill animal life (W roblewski), 
a., ii, 328. 

Kilgore’s method for the estimation 
of (Williams), A., ii, 344. 
estimation of, as ammonium phos- 
phomolybdatc (Pellet), A,, 
ii, 575. 

estimation of, as phosphomolybdic 
oxide (Seyda), A., ii, 689. 
estimation of, in presence of much 
iron oxide (Pellet), A., ii, 477. 
estimation of, in ashes, manures, 
and soils l>y the direct weighing 
of the pliosphomolybdato pre- 
cipitate (v. Lorenz), A., ii, 278, 
estimation of, in manures ( Ledoux), 
A., ii, 576. 

estimation of, in basic slags (PA?Ei^), 
A., ii, 192, 

estimation of, in soils (Gully), A., 
ii, 576. 

solulde in water, estimation of, in 
superphosphates {v. Szfu.L), A., 
ii, 476. 

estimation of, in wines (Sartori; 

Woy), a., ii, 344. 

Sec also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Phosphates from Moravia (v. John), 
A., ii, 248. 

insoluble, formation of, by double 
decomposition (Bertiiblot), A., 
ii, 503. 

infl-ucnce of, on the fermentative 
action of yeast extract (Wr6b- 
LEWSKi), A., ii, 328, 616. 
mineral, detection of, in basic slags, 
bone meal, superphosphates and 
animal charcoal (v. Lorenz), A., 
ii, 193. 

LXXX. ii. 


Phosphorus : — 

Metaphosphoric acid, velocity of 
hydration of (Montemartini and 
Egiih), A., ii, 551. 

Superphosphates, detection of mineral 
phosphates in (V. Lorenz), A., 
ii, 193. 

estimation of phosphoric acid 
soluble in water in (al SzitLL), A., 
ii, 476. 

Phosphorus, detection and estimation 
of:— 

detection of, by the Blondlot-Dusart 
method, in poisoning cases (Halasz), 
A., ii, 343. 

estimation of, in acetylene and otlier 
combustible gases ( Either and 
Kei’peler), A., ii, 689. 
estimation of, in iron and steel 
(Ibbotson and Brearley), A., 
ii, 343. 

estimation of, in phospliorised oils 
(Stich), a., ii, 422 ; (Frankel), 
A., ii, 423. 

estimation of, in potable waters 
(Woodman and Cayvan), A., 
ii, 344 ; (Lepieure), A., ii, 689. 

Phosphorus-arsenic- antimony group, 
replacements in the (Kraeet and 
Neumann), A., ii, 235. 

** Phosphorus ^rfthiocyanate,*’ action of 
aniline and o-toluidine on (Dixon), 
T., 546; 1901, 51. 

“Phosphoryl iJr /thiocyanate,’’ action of 
aniline, ammonia, and o-toluidine on 
(Dixon), T., 548 ; P., 1901, 51. 

Phosphotungstic acid, compounds of, 
with ketones (v. Baeyer and Villi- 
oer), a. , i, 660. 

Photobacteria, use of, in the investiga- 
tion of the chlorophyll function 
(Beyerinck), A., ii, 523. 

PllOTOtniEMISTRY ; — 

Light, chemical action of (Ciamician 
and Silber), A., i, 36, 329, 390, 
547. 

action of, on the interaction of 
alcohols with ketones and alde- 
hydes (CiAMioiAN and Silber), 
A., i, 329. 

action of, on ammonium oxalate 
(Gillot), a., i, 119. 
action of, on diazo-compounds 
(Rue'e and Stein), A., i, 619 ; 
(Greek, Gross, and Bevan), A., 
ii, 634. 

sensitiveness of fluorescein, its sub- 
stituted derivatives, and the 
leuco-bases to (Guos), A., ii, 433. 
action of, on the decomposition of 
hydrogen iodide (Pinnow), A,, 
ii, 634. 
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Light, sensitiveness of hydrogen x>er- 
oxide to, ill ac|iieous solution on 
addition of forro- and ferri-cyanidc 
(Kistiakowsky), a., ii, 58. 
influence of, on aqueous solutions 
of potassium ferricyanide (Matu- 
sonEK), A., i, 455, 584, 636, 677. 
action of, on aqueous solutions of 
potassium ferrocyanide (Matu- 
schek), a., i, 635, 636. 
action of, on the action of sulphur 
dioxide on potassium ferro- and 
ferri-cyanide (MATtrsoiiEK), A., 
i, 635. 

action of, on silver chloride in 
presence of hydrogen (JouNiAirx), 
A., ii, 506. 

influence of the nature and intensity 
of, on the inversion of sucrose 
by mineral acids (Gillot), A., 

i, 127. 

absorption of, new method of testing 
colourless carbon compounds for 
(PINNOW), A., ii, 368. 

Photochemical effect, influence of the 
medium on the, in silver bromide 
emulsions (ABEGa and Immee- 
wahe), a., ii, 217. 
induction ( Abegg- and Immerwahe), 
A., ii, 217. 

Photographic action, effect of the 
temperature of liquid air and 
hydrogen on (Dewae), A., 
ii, 698. 

of radio-active lead salts (Hof- 
mann and Steaxtss), A., 
ii, 655. 

development, theory of (PiiExurT ; 

pEEffiiT and Stiieokeii), A., ii, 1. 
printing, the diazotype process in 
(Ritff and Stein), A., i, 619 ; 
(Geeen, Cross, and 33 evan), A., 

ii, 634. 

Eadiations from radium, pliysiological 
action of (GiESEi^), A., ii, 99. 

Eadioactive lead (Hofmann and 
Strauss), A., ii, 19, 159, 385, 
655. 

and rare earths (Hofmann and 
Strauss), A., ii, 19. 
substances (Giesel), A., ii, 99. 
action of cathode rays on (Hof- 
mann, Korn, and Strauss), 
A., ii, 216. 

Eadio -activity of salts of radium 
(Curie and Bebierne), A., 
ii, 589. 

induced by radium salts (Bec- 
querel), a., ii, 215 j (Curie 
and Bebibrne), A., ii, 216, 
298. 


PxrOTOOIIEMISTRY 

Cathode rays, action of, on radio-aciivo 
substances (Hofmann, Korn, and 
Strauss), A., ii, 216. 

Eontgen rays, laws of transparency of 
matter for (Benotst), Ai, ii, 215, 
216, 308 ; (Hi^iBERT and Beynaitd), 
A., ii, 215. 

Polarisation !— 

Eotation, influence of a heterocyclic 
group on (Frankland ' and 
Aston), T., 511 ; P., 1901, 41.^ 
of optically active compounds, in- 
fluence of solvents on (Patx'kr- 
son), T., 167, 477; P., 1900, 
176 ; 1901, 40. 

of active amyl derivatives (Guye), 
A., i, 442. 

of dextrose, change of the (Osaka), 
A., i, 127. 

of rZ-dimethoxysuccinic acid and its 
salts ^and esters (Purdik and 
Irvine), T., 959; P., 1901, 

157. 

of ethereal dimetho.xysuccinates and 
tartrates, influence of solvehts on 
(PuEBiE and Barbour), T., 971 ; 
P., 1901, 158. 

of dipyromncyltartaric melliyl and 
ethyl esters (Franklanb and 
Aston), T., 519 ; P., 1901, 41. 
of certain ethers and esters (Guye), 
T., 475 ; P., 1901, 48. 
of the amides, anilides, and o- and 
_ 5 o-toliudides of glyceric, acid 
(F R A N KB AN D, W 1 1 A RT« )N, ai id 

Aston), T., 206 ; P., 1901, 6. 
of lecithin (Ulimani), A., I, 491, 
498. 

of lichen acids (SAUKowsKr), A., i, 
152. 

of ethyl 'B.-aoyhZ-malates (Ueitteu), 
A., ii, 214. 

of malates, influence of molybdic 
acid and nudybdates on (Itzio), 
A., i, 580. 

of sugar, ineasuroniont of tlie, Jind 
its variation with tomp(U’atui*e 
and with the wavc-lengih of 
the light used (PelIoVI'), A., 
i, 672, 

of tartrates, influence of molybdates 
and tartrates on (Itziiu), A,, 
i, 448. 

of methyl tartrate (Patterson and 
Dickinson), T., 283 ; P,, 1901, 4. 
of ethyl ac’c. octyl tartrate and it.s 
dibenzoyl and diacetyl derivatives 
(McCrae), T., 1106; F., 1901, 
186. 

Eotation dispersion of malic acid 
(WoRlNCER), A., ii, 214, 
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Photociiemistey 

Magnetic rotation in lifjnelied gases 
under atmosplieric 
apparatus to determine -(Sieiit- 
sema)> a., ii, 5. 

of ring compounds yielding vapours 
whicli are rendered luminous by- 
exposure to Tesla rays (Ka-uff- 
mann), A.j i, 318. 
of tetrametliylenecarbinol (Perkin), 
T., 331; P., 1901, 33. 

Multirotation of the phenjdhydrazones 
of dextrose (Simon and Bi'^nard), 
A., i, 257. 

Befraction, determination of, as a 
method for the investigation of 
the comi)osition of co-existing 
liquid and vapour phases (Cu- 
NAEUs), A., ii, 213. 
of argon, helium, krypton, neon, 
and xenon (Ramsay), A., ii, 141. 
of bromine (RivikBE), A., ii, 1. 
of liquid hydrogen (Dewar), A., 
ii, 597. 

of solutions of calcium chloride 
(Bremer), A., ii, 141. 
of tellurium in its compounds 
(Pellini and Menin), A., ii, 94. 
of hydro-derivatives of cyclic chains 
(Pellini), A., ii, 365. 
of mixtures of liquids (be Kowal- 
ski), A,, ii, 537, 

of aqueous carbohydrate solutions 
(Stolle), A., i, 368, 507. 
of chloral hydrate in solution (Ru- 
BOLPHi), A., ii, 489. 
of colloid piperine (Maban), T., 

925 ; P., 1901, 127. 

of tetramcthyleneearbinol (Perkin), 
T., 331 ; ih, 1901, 33. 
of uranium sulphate (OEOirsNEfi 
BE Coninok), a., ii, 660. 

Dispersion of bromine (liivii'UiK), A., 
ii, 1. 

of cyclic chains and their hydro - 
derivatives (Pellini), A., ii, 365. 
of colloid piperine (Maban), T., 

926 ; P., 1901, 127. 

Spectrum, Swan (Smi'chells), A., 

ii, 366; (Baly and StEiis), A., 
ii, 633. 

Spectra, absorption, and chemical 
constitution of saline solutions, 
action of heat on (Hartley), A., 
ii, 53. 

of flames from operations in the 
open heartli and basic Bessemer 
processes (Hartley and Ram- 
aue), a., ii, 366. 

infra-red, of the alkalis and alkal- 
ine earths (Tumimann), A., 
.ii, 142. 


Photochemistry - 
Spectra, arc, of some metals as in- 
fluenced by an atmosphere of 
hydrogen (Grew), A., ii, 81. 
of the gases of the atmosphere 
(Rayleigh), A., ii, 141. 
of the more volatile atmospheric 
gases, which are^ not condensed 
at the temperature of liquid 
hydrogen (Liveing and Dewar), 
A., ii, 213. 

of argon, krypton, and xenon (Ltve- 
ING and Dewar), A., ii, 59S. 
of alumina and nitrogen (Bernbt), 
A., ii, 367. 

band, of nitrogen in oscillatory spark 
(Hemsalech), a., ii, 433. 
of carbon (Lehmann), A., ii, 142. 
of cyanogen (Baly and Syers), A. , 
ii, 633. 

luminescence, of tlie rare earths 
(Bauii and Marc), A., ii, 634. 
of gadolinium and samarium (De- 
MAiiyAY), A., ii, 102. 
of hydrogen and some of its com- 
pounds* (Tro'wbribge), a., 
ii, 633. 

of solutions of iodides (Hagen- 
bach), a., ii, 434. 
of silicon (Hartley), A., ii, 367. 
arc, of vanadium (Logkyeii and 
Baxandall), a., ii, 489. 
of carbon compounds (Smithells), 
A., ii, 366 ; (Baly and Syers), 
A., ii, 638. 

of cyanogen compounds (Harti.ey, 
Bobbie, and Lauder), T., 848 ; 
T., 1901, 125. 

of hromoanilio and chloroanilic 
acids and tlieir alkali salts 
(Fiorini), a., ii, 367. 
of indophenols (Lemgxtlt), A., 
3, 232 ; (Bayrac and Camiciiel), 
A., 3, 296 ; (Camichel and 

Bay3iac), a., i, 296 ; ii, 297. 
of methyl furfuraldehyde (OsriiMA 
and Tollens), A., i'i, 484. 
of the azo-dyes from ;3-naphthoI and 
a-naphtliylamincsulphonic acids 
(Yalenta), a., i, 239. 
of phenylnaphthaphenazoniuni salts 
.(Kehemann and NtiEsci-i), A., 
i, 767. 

of dyes from triphenylmethane 
(Camiohel and Bayrac), A., 
i, 296. 

of triphenylmethane colouring 
matters in relation to their 
chemical constitution (Lemoult ; 
Oamtchel), a., i, 100. 
of the colouring matter of beetroot 
(Formanek), a., ii, 35. 

08—2 
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spectra of the yellow colouring iiiattorH 
accompanying cliloropliyll 

(Schtjnck), a. 5 i, 734. 
of blood in prcscncG of formaldolxydo 
(Toi^iiENs), A., i, 492. 
of tbe colouring matters of blood 
(FormXnbk), a., ii, 711. 
lamps for (Bbgkmann)j A., ii, 53, 
81. 

Spectrographic analysis of minerals, 
simple metliod for the (Hartley 
and EajMAGe), T. , 61 j P. , 1900, 
191. 

sensitiveness of the reaetions based 
on (Schitler), a., iij 633. 
rapid, of gases, practical methods 
for the (Berthelot), A., ii, 684. 

Photography. See Photochemistry. 

Phthalaidehydic acid ibenzoylhydrazone 
and N“phenyloxime (Bistuzyoki and 
Herbst), a., i, 387. 

Phthalazonecarboxylic acid, its 'am- 
monium salt, ethyl ester, and chloride 
(Prankel), a., i, 44. 

Phthalic acid, 2;4-f7iiocloi)henyl ester 
(Bre'NAns), a., i, 643. 
methyl ethyl ester and methyl chloride 
(Meyer), A., i, 750. 

Phthalic acid, 4.*5-fZibromo-, and its 
esters (BrtIck), A., i, 719. 
r^fchloro-, Le Royer’s (Severin), A., 
i, 389. 

3:4:6-in'ehloro- (Graebe and Rostow- 
ZEW), A., i, 543. 

dlmlo‘ (Edixger and Goldbeiig), A., 
i, 23. 

3- nitro-, preparation and esterirication 

of (McKenzie), T., 1135; P., 
1901, 186. 

esterification of (WEGBariEiDER and 
Lrpsoiirrz), A., i, 32; (Weg- 
sciieider), a., i, 325. 
active- and iso-amyl esters (Mark- 
WALi) and McKenzie), A., i, 249. 

4- nitro-, esterification of (Weg* 
HCHEiDER and Lirsciirrz), A., 
i, 32. 

Phthalic acid peroxide and its ethyl 
ester (v, BAEYERand Yilligbr), A., 
i,326. 

Perphthalic acid (v. Baeyer and 
Yilligee), a., i, 326. 

z^oPhthalio acid, t^nodo- (Edinger and 
Goldberg), A., i, 22. 

Phthalic anhydride, 3:4-dlichloro-, and 
its imide and phenyliraide (Per- 
RAND), A., i, 637. 

3:4:6-^riehloro- (Graebe and Ros- 
towzew), a., i, 543. 

3-nitro-, preparation of (McKenzie), 
T., 1137. ' ' 


Phthalic cliioricle, action of, <ui quin- 
aldino (Kibner and Lange), A., 
i, 348. 

Phthalide, 4;5“(r^ibroino- (BitOciv), A, 
i, 720. 

Phthalimide, 3:4:6-irichloro- (Graebe 
and Rostowzew), A., i, 543. 
4-mtro- (Frank EL), A., i, 44. 

Phthalimidine, 4:5-^A‘bromo-, and its 
nitroso-derivative (Bruck), A., i, 719. 

S-Phthalimino-a-bromovaleric acid 
(Fischer), A., i, 191. 

7 -Phthaliminobxityric acid, a-bromo- and 
a-amino- (Fischer), A., i, 675. 

B-Phthaliminoethylbromomalonic acid, 
ethyl ester (Fischer), A., i, 674. 

7 -Phthalimiiiopropylbroinomalonic acid, 
and its ethyl ester (Fischer), A., 
i, 191. 

i8-Phthaloylglutaric acid hud its salts 
and ketodilactono (Fittig and 
Gottsche), a., i, 122. 

Phyllocyanin, reduction of, to hauno- 
pyrrole (Nencki and Marohlewski), 
A., i, 554. 

Physico-chemical processes, law of 
(Lewis), A., ii, 10, 639. 

Physiological action, rtdationsliip 
between, chemical constitution, and 
chemical change in the organism 
(Hildebrandt), a., ii, 614. 
relation between chemical constitution 
and, in tlie piperidine series (R. and 
E. IYolffenstein), A., ii, 56G. 
of aconitine, pseudaoonitino and jap- 
aconitine (Cash and Dun st an), A., 
ii, 613. 

of pyraconitino and of mothylbonzacon- 
iiie in relation to their constitution 
(Cash and Dunstan), A., ii, 612. 
of the three arabi noses (Saiucowski ; 
Neuberg and ’WoHLGEMirTii), A., 
ii, 521. 

of aspirin (Singer), A., ii, 40S. 
of cacodylic acid (Heffter), A., 
ii, 464. 

of carbostyril and kynurin {\\ Fenv- 
vessy), a., ii, 31.' 
of carono (Rimini), A., ii, 522. 
of ceroic acid, poctonlne, and pile- 
coreinc (Heyl), A., i, 738. 
of chloroform and ether (Weight), A., 
ii, 180, 408. 

of coriamyrtin and tiitiu (.Easi’er- 
FIELD and Aston), T., 124 ; P,, 
1900, 212. 

of some cyanopyridone derivatives 
(Deriu), A., ii, 328. 
of drugs (No iii.- B aton and Eason), 
A., ii, 253. 

of epinephrine sulphate (Hunt), A,, 

ii, 259. 
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Physiological action of ilirce poisonous 
fungi (Cautek), A., ii, 409. 
ofglaucine (Schmidt), A., i, 742. 
of fi-gliiconic acid (Mayeh), A., 
ii, 261. 

of glycerol (Lyle), A., ii, 181. 
of giianylic acid (Bayg), A., ii, 408. 
of melanoidin and spongio-melanoidin 
(IiOSEnfeld), A., ii, 180. 
of mucus (Ghauuin and Moussu), A., 
ii, 180. 

of extracts of nervous tissues (Halli- 
bueton), a., ii, 181. 
of nicotine (Langley), A., ii, 671. 
of nitrilophenols (Fiquet), A., i, 469. 
of aromatic nitro-compounds (Walko), 
A., ii, 669. 

of orcliitic extracts (Dixon), A., 
ii, 259. 

of phenacylplienacetin and triplienyl- 
guanidine giiaiacolsulplionato (Golb- 
sgiimidt), a., i, 643. 
of 1 -pli enyl- 1 : 3 : 4- triazole ( Pellizz A iii 
and Massa), A. , i, 488. 
of protoplasmic poisons (Kostoski), 
A., ii, 261. 

of some purine derivatives (Schmiebe- 
beEg)j a., ii, 674, 

of pyrimidine compounds (Steubel), 
A., ii, 409. 

of radium rays (Giesel), A., ii, 99. 
of pure sodium chloride solutions 
(Cushing), A., ii, 671. 
of strychnine (Haee), A.,‘ii, 522. 
of suprarenal extracts (Hunt), A., 
ii, 259 ; (Langley), A., ii, 673. 
of tellurium compounds (Meab and 
Gies), a., ii, 261. 

of substances from tlie thyroid (v. 
Cyon and Oswalb), A., ii, 180. 
Phytolacca, detection of, in wine 
(Belliee), a., ii, 210. 
ricc<{. vulgaris, balsam of(TscJiiUGn and 
Beuning), a., i, 91, 

Piceapimaric, Piceapimarinic, and 
Piceapimarolic acids (Tsuhiegh and 
Beuning), A., i, 91. 

Picoline, compounds of, wdtli metallic 
salts (Tombeck), A., i, 164, 267. 
ct-Picoline from .Scottish shale oil 
(Gaeeett and Smytue), P., 1900, 
190. 

speciiic heat and latent heat of evapor- 
ation of (KAIILENBEltG), A., ii, 492. 
action of, on substituted aromatic 
aldehydes (Roth), A., i, 165 ; 
(Backe), a., i, 562. 

3‘Picolme, action f»f 1)romine on (Deti* 
nel), a., i, 164. 

Picolinic chloride (Mkvee), A., i, 407. 
3-PicoIylalkme. 3-Hydroxymethyl - 
lyridine. 


Picramide, additive compounds of, with 
a- and ^-naphthyiamine (SuB- 
boeough), T., 532 ; P., 1901, 44. 

Picric acid thal- 

liimi salt, physical isomerism of 
(Rabe), a., i, 697. 
methyl and ethyl esters, additive 
compounds of, wdth a-naphthylamine 
(Subboeough),T. , 532 ; P. , 1901, 44. 

MOPicric acid and its potassium salt 
(KiETZia and Dietschy), A., i, 197. 

PicrylphenylethylideneoxycycZotriazan 
(Voswunckel), a., i, 54. 

Pigment, CigHigOoNi, orange, from 
Umster ruhens (Geieeiths and 
Waeeen), a., i, 94. 

Pigments, solubility of, in fats and soaps 
(Neeking), a., ii, 117. 

Pigs. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Pilocarpine, constitution of, and its 
dibroniO“derivative (Jo’vvett), T., 
580, 1331 ; P., 1901, 56, 198. 
oxidation of (Pinnee, and Kuul- 
hammee), a., i, 340. 

/iuPilocarpine, action of bromine, and 
various reagents on, and its oxida- 
tion (.Ioavett), T., 582, 1333 \ P., 
1901, 56, 198. 

'jjumo- and cZLhromo-, and the reduc- 
tion and oxidation of the dibroino- 
derivative (Jowett), T., 583 ; P., 
1901, 56. 

/soPilocarpinic acid and mo^io- and cU^ 
bromo-, and the action of reducing 
agents on the bromine derivatives 
(Jowett), T., 583 ; P., 1901, 56. 

woPilocarpinolactone (Jowett), T., 594 ; 
P., 1901, 56. 

Pilocereine and its anrichloiicle and 
]datinichloridc (Beyl), A., i, 738. 

Pilopic acid, audits constitution, methyl 
ester, anilide l)aiium and acid 
.strychnine salts (Jo'WE'i’t), T., 580, 
133,5 ; P., 1901, 56, 198. 

Pilopinic acid and its ethyl ester 
(Jowett), T., 585 ; P., 1901, 56. 

Piluvic acid, OgHi.pn, and its esters 
(Pinnee and Ivoiilhammee), A., 
i, 340. 

Pimaric, Pimarinic, and a- and j3-Pimar- 
olic acids (Tsohieoh and Beuning), 
A., i, 220. 

^'-Pimaric acid from saiidarac resin, and 
its salts, and ethyl ester (Henet), T., 
1151 ; P., 1901, 187. 

w-Pimelic acid and the preparation and 
electrolysis of its ethyl potassium salt 
(Walker and Lumsden), T., 1198 ; 
P., 1901, 188. 

Pinacone, OiHibjoO.j, from the reduction 
of JW-fenchocam])hoTone (Wallacii 
and Neumann), A., i, 333, 
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from Alpin.Uy, malacccnslH (vAX 
BoMUiTiUiii), A., i, 219 ; (Souiwmel 
k Co.), A., i, :394. 

Iroin sandarac resin (llEN'ny), T., 
1150 ; P., 1901, 187. 

Pine trees. See Agricultural riliemistry. 

PinocampAolenic acid and its nitrile, 
and PiEocampliylaiiiine and its acetyl 
and carbamide derivatives (Wallacih 
and Kojai-in), A., i, 90.^ 

Pinoresinol, dry distillation of (Bam- 
BEiioER and VisoiiNEii), A., i, 220. 

Piiius Pinaster, the resin-balsam of 
(Tschircu and Bruning), A., 
i, 220. 

Pltviis sylvestris, resin of (Tscinucii and 
hflEDERSTADT), A., i, 397. 

7-Pipecolinic acid {l-piperidinc-2-carh- 
oxijlic acid), and its hydrochloride and 
salts (Willstatter), A., i, 739. 

Piperidine, action of, on i3-chloroallyl- 
thiocarhimido (Dixon), T., 559 ; P., 
1901, 49. 

action of amidosulphuiic acid on 
(Paal and Hun aleck), A., i, 745. 
action of nitrohydroxylaminic acid on 
(Akgeli), a., i, 57. 

2;0-Piperidmedicarboxylic acids, a- and 
and their amides, hydrobromides, 
and salts, synthesis of (Fischer), A., 
i, 746. 

Piperidine series, stereochoinistry in the 
(Ho HENEMSER and WOLFFENSTEI X), 
A., i, 606 ; (Marcuse and Wolf- 
fenstein), a., i, 60S ; (Grosciiuff), 
A., i, 745. 

relation between chemical constitution 
and physiological action in the (ll. 
and F. Wolffenstein), A., ii, 566. 
determination of the ilielectnc con- 
stants of substances of the (Lahen- 
BIT1U=}), A., ii, 634. 

Pip©ridine-1“ and -C-sulphonio acids, 
and their salts (Paal and Hubalfrhv), 
A., i, 745. 

11-Piperidinoflavinduline and its di- 
chromate (Kehrmann aud IiIichler), 
A., i, 421. 

2-Piperidino-ct-naphthaqninone-S-mal- 
onio acid, ethyl ester (Liebermann 
and Lanser), A., i, -J67. 

Piperidylcy^iopentene and its salts 
jNoELBECHEN), A., i, 61. 

Pxperine,^ the colloid form of, and its 
dispersive and refractive powers 
(Mahan), T., 922; 1901, 127. 

Piperonalhydroxamic acid and bromo- 
( Angelico and Fanara), A., 
i, 708. 

^copper salt (Rimini), A., i, 461. 

Piperonylacetylene (Feuerstein and 
"Heimann), a., i, 4,05. 


Piperonylacrylic acid, its methyl and 
ethyl esters and dibromide (Peuer- 
STEIN and Heimank), A., i, 465. 

Piperonylamide (Rule and v. MAriEw- 
ski), a. j 1, lOo. 

Pipette, a calibrating meriiUiy (BEiUil, 
lb, 1901, 179. 

Piscidic acid, and its hydrogen ethyl 
ester, dianilide, and diacctyl deriva- 
tive, and the action of bromine on 
(Freer and Clover), A., ii, 333. 

Pitches, ctuantitative reactions to dis- 
tinguish (Holde and Marclsson), 
A., ii, 76. 

Pittakal (LiEURpaiANx)) A.., i, 884. 

Pituitary extract, action of, on the 
kidney (Mag,nus and Bchafer), A., 
ii, 612. 

Plants, estimation of cellulose in (Pb,>FF- 
meister), a., ii, 205. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 

Plaster of Paris from the kilns, estima- 
tion of iinburiit and overburnt gypsum 
in the (PihiiN), A., ii, 129. 

Platinum, recovery of, from platinum 
residues (Berth old), A., ii, 557. 
Xwcseiice of, among the characters ot a 
hieroglyphic inscription (Berthe- 
lot), a., ii, 318. 

colloidal, catalytic action of, on gas 
cells (IIober), a,, ii, 151. 
catalysis of electrolytic gas by 
(Eiinst), a., ii, 495. 
catalytic action of, as aJTected l)y 
poisons (B REDIG and Iked a), A., 
ii, 441 ; (PvAUDNm), A., ii, 496 
(BkedhOj a., ii, 596. 
action of ammonia on, at high tenipor- 
atnres (Beilby and Henderson), 
T., 1253 ; P,, 1901, 190. 

Platinum alloy on an Egyptian sheatli 
(Berthelot), A., ii, 515. 
with alummium (Brukgk), A., ii, 656. 

Platinum salts, complex (Midlati and 
Belluchu), A., ii, 246. 

Platinum jS^mchlorido, formation of 
(Mallet), A., ii, 454. 

Chloroplatinic acid, action of chloro- 
form and of mesityl oxide on 
(Pran dtl and H( >fm a n n), A. , i, 18. 
compounds of, with aldehydes and 
ketones (v. Baever anil Villi- 
ger), a., i, 659. 

Platinum organic compounds 

Platinum bases, constitution of (Wer- 
ner and Hertz), A., ii, 638. 

Platinum salts, complex (V'ezes), A., 
i, 187 ; (Miolati and Bellucgi), 
A., ii, 246. 

compounds of, with pyridine and with 
othylenediamiuo (JoRuiaNSEN), A., 
i, 163, 
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Platinum indium cyanide (Eknz), A., 
ii, 657. 

Platinum, cstimatieu of, in |datiiium 
ores (Lnn)ii': and Quennessen), A., 
ii, 695. 

Platinum metals, metliod for tlie separa- 
tion of tlie (Leidie), a., ii, 62. 

Pleonaste from Unter-Lliota, Moravia 
(KovAii), A., ii, 606. 

Pleiiroeoccus vulgaris from tlie bark 
of lime trees (Bratjtigam), A., 
i, 93. 

Plicatic acid from licliens (Hesse), A,, 
i, 149. 

Poison, volatile, from the skin of lulus 
terresiris (PiiisALix ; Behal and 
Phisalix), a., ii, 69, 

Poisons, inorganic, method for the 
destruction of organic matter appli- 
cable to the detection of (Deniges), 
A., ii, 690. 

Poisoning, recognition of barium com- 
pounds as the cause of (Vitali), 
A., ii, 39. 

by carbon monoxide, treatment of, by 
oxygen (Gim5HANt), A., ii, 409. 
by hydrocyanic acid, antidote for 
(Heuting), a., ii, 535. 
detection of phosphorus by the Blond- 
lot-Dusart method in cases of 
(HalAsz), a., ii, 343. 
acid, in birds (Milroy), A., 
ii, 611, . ^ 

Poisonous eifects of alkali solutions 
(Moore), A., ii, 68. 

Polarisation. Sec Electrochemistry and 
Photochexnistry. 

Polycystin from PoJycgstis Jlos aqim 
(Zoi'F), A., i, 283. 

Poh/gomcm tmctoriuni, organic iron com- 
pounds in (Suzuki), A., ii, 678. 

Polyhalite, artificial preparation of 
(Basoii), a., ii, 168. 

Poiyhaloid compounds, abnonnal 
behaviour of, with alcoholic potash 
(Kondakoff), a,, i, 62, 305, 625. 

Polyiodides, nature of, and their dis- 
sociation in aqueous solution (Daw- 

■ HON), T., 238; P, 1900, 215. 

Polymerisation of organic liquids (Guye 
and Baud), A., ii, 437, 543. 

Poly sulphides, organic (Beankhma), A., 
i, 264. 

Polyzouium rosalhimi, camphor excreted 
by (Cook), A., ii, 179. 

Porphyrexide, constitution of, and nionO’ 
and <r^i-chloro-, and their salts {Pxloty 
and Schwerin), A., i, 517, 583. 

Porphyrexine and its salts (Piloty and 
Schwerin), A., i, 517. 

Potassammonium, action of, on certain 
metalloids (Iliuerr), A., ii, IS. 


Potassium salts, combination of, with 
ammonia in aqueous solution (Daw- 
HON and McCrae), T., 498 ; P., 
1901, 6. 

toxic action of, on plants (CoupIn), 
A., ii, 122, 525. 

See also Agricultural Cliemistiy. 

Potassium copper antimonate (Dela- 
croix), A., ii, 316. 

bromide, synthesis of; lecture experi- 
ment (Kosenfeld), a., ii, 547. 
cai'honate, absorption of water vapour 
by (Busnikoff), A., ii, 59. 
copper carbonate (Grocer), A., 
ii, 240, 

chlorate, the supposed mechanical 
facilitation of the decomposition of 
(Sodeau), T., 939 ; P., 1901, 

149. 

chloride and nitrate, degree of dis- 
.sociatioii in mixed solutions of 
(Saokur), a., ii, 636. 
and magnesium chloride and sulph- 
ates, maximum vapour pressure 
of solutions of, at 25° (van’t 
Hoff and v. Euler-Chelpin), 
A., ii, 249. 

infiuenco of caiio sugar on the con- 
ductivity of solutions of (Martin 
and Masson), T., 707 ; P., 1901, 
91. 

double salt of, with antimony 
X)entachlorido (Weinland and 
SOlILEGELMlLCir), A., ii, 660. 
compound of, with uranyl chloride 
(Aloy), A., ii, 164. 
molyhdenyl chloride (Nordenskjold), 
A., ii, 454. 

hydroxide and its hydrates, thermal 
study of (i)E PororxVnd), A., 
ii, 593. 

iiiflaonee of cane sugar on the con- 
ductivity of solutions of (IMaiitin 
and Mahhon), T., 707; K, 1901, 
91. 

reaction between chloroform and 
(Saunders), A., ii, 13. 
iodide, double salts of, with mercuric 
iodide (Pawloff), A,, ii, 101. 
^■riiodidc, nature of (Dawhon), T., 
238 ; P., 1900, 215. 
raangaiiate, preparation of (Kashner 
and Keller), A., ii, 657. 
^jijrmanganate, preparation of, by 
means of ozone (Parbenfabriken 
voiiM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., 
ii, 658. 

action of heat on (Rudorf), A,, 
ii, 388. 

action of, on alkali thiosulphates in 
neutral solutious (Dobbin), A., 
ii, 311. 
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Potassium iiitnite and chloride, dc^’roc 
of dissociatiomiii Jiiixed solutions 
of (Sackuk), a., ii, 636. 
ab.^orption of water vapour l>y 
(Busnikob'f), a., ii, 59. 
compound of, with tetraelliyldi- 
cacodylic acid (BiGiNEDTii), A., 
i, 21. 

estimation of nitrogen in (Butt- 
cheil), a., ii, 124 ; (v. Wissell), 
A., ii, 125. 

See also Agricultural Oheiiiistry. 
aminoclilo ro osmate aud its hydro- 
chloride (Bkizakb), a., ii, 108; 
(Werne j, and Dinklage), A., 
661. 

nitrilo];:T«/,«eliloro-o.sniate ( Werner 
aud DinjvLAge), A., ii, 661. 
tclliiripliosidiates (Weinland and 
Prause), a., ii, 600. 
j?£;rselGuate (Dennis and Brown), A., 
ii, 501. 

siilpliato, transport numbers for 
(JSToYEri), A., ii, 144. 
double salt with plumbic sulphate 
(Elbs and Fischer), A., ii, 100, 
s magnesium hydrogen sulphate 
K H Mg{ 804 ) 2 + 2 H 2 O ( M E YE lino f- 
FER and Oottrele), A., ii, 552. 
rhodium alum ( Piccini and Marino), 
A., ii, 392. 

ji?crsulphate, action of anhydrous 
sulphuric acid on (Bach), A., 
ii, 447. 

imidosulphito (Divers and Ouawa), 
T., llOlj F., 1901, 164. 
and potassium sodium nitrilosulphates 
(Divers and Haga), T., 1096 ; P., 
1901, 164. 

Potassium organic compounds:-— 
annnoiiium cyanide (IIertinc), A., 
ii, 535. 

ferricyauide, iudiumcc of light on the 
decomposition of (MAimsoiiEK), 
A., i, 455, 584, 6 B 6 , 677. 
action of carbon dioxide on aqueous 
solutions of (Matitbouek), A., 
i, 677. 

action of Iiy droll no silicic acid on 
(Matuschek), a., i, 454. 
action of sulphur dioxide on aqueous 
solutions of (MATUBCfiEiv), A., 
i, 635. 

fciTo 33 mnide, action of sunlight on 
(Matitsohek), a., i, 635, 636. . 
action of carbon dioxide on aqueous 
solutions of (Ma'iebceek), A., 
V677. 

action of hydrofluosiiicic acid on 
(Matusc'hek), a., i, 262. 
action of sodium sulphide on (Beii- 
tiielot). a., i, 20. ' 


Potassium organic compounds:— 
foiTocyanido, action of sulphur 
dioxide on a«(ueous solutions of 
(Matusghek), a., i, 635. 
l.)ariuui platoso-oxalonitritc (VbzEs), 
A., i, 187. 

aryl sulphates (Verley), A., i, 143. 
thiocyanate in nasal and conjunctival 
secretion (Muck), A., ii, 117. 
variation of the quantity ol^ in 
human saliva (Grobeu), A., 
ii, 402 ; (Schneiber), A., ii, 459. 
action of heat on (Giles), A., i, 262. 
as indicator in the reduction of ferric 
salts (E BE ling), a., . ii, 4-24 ; 
(Volharb), a., ii, 580; (dr 
Koninck), a., ii, 694. 

Potassium, estimation of: — 
detection of, by sodium picrate 
(Ueioharb), a., ii, 577. 
estimation of (Souumm), A., ii, 578. . 
estimation of, by ])ercli.loric acid 
(Montanari), a., ii, 195. 
estimation of, in soil (Bum RLE r), A., 
ii, 196. 

Potatoes, estimation, of starch in (Bau- 
MERT, Bode, and Fest), A., ii, 44 ; 
(Behrend and Wolfs), A., ii, 636. 
See also Agricultural Ohomistiy. 

Potential. Sec Electrochemistry. 

Pottery manufacture, solubility of lead 
silicates in (Thorpe and 8 imm,ondb), 
T., 791 ; P., 1901, 113. 

Powder, smokeless, estimation of soluble 
nitrocellulose in (Quinan), A., ii, 480. 

Pozzuolana, artificial (Rkbuffat), A., 
ii, 18. 

mortar, action of sea water "on (Re- 
buffat), a., ii, 18. 

Praseodymium (v. >S(uihFiLE), A., ii, 387. 
atomic weight of (Brauneu), P., 
1901, 65. 

.spectrum of (Baur and Matig), A., 
ii, 031 

Praseodymium nitride (I\LvriGNON), A., 
ii, 61. 

feiroxido and peroxide (Braitner), P,, 

1901, 66 . 

Precipitates, method for dc-termining 
the weight of, without separating it 
from the liquid (Thatcher), A., 
ii, 685. 

Pregnancy, amemia daring (Oharrin 
and Gull LEMON AT), A., ii, 611. 
passage of carbon monoxide, from 
mother to fmtiis during (Nigloitn), 
A., ii, 60S. 

Pressure, inlluenco of’, on chloruphyllous 

, assimilation (Fribbel), A., ii, 267. 

Propaldehyde, condensation chV” with 
honzaldehydc (!Ia(UvHofeu), A., 

' b 277., 
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Propaldeliyde, coadensatioii of, with iso- 
biitaldehyde (Kohn), A., i, 255. 
condensation of, with formaldehyde 
(Kooh and Zeener), A., i, 633. 
diethyl acetal, ^-ainino-, acyl, benzyl, 
and henzylidene derivatives of 
(WojiL and Wohlbeug), A., 
i, 514. 

carbamide and phenyl thiocarb- 
aniide of (Wohl and ‘Woiil- 
deiig), a., i, 513. 

^-cyano- (Wohl and Sciiafeu), 
A., i, 514. 

Bropaldehyde, ;6-amino-, oxalate of 
{WoiiL and WoHLBEncj), A., i, 513. 
aj3^-trlmti'o^ (Tokhey and Black), 
A., i, 12. 

Propane, ay-fZkmino-, synthesis of, from 
glutaric acid (Cirirmjs and Clemm), 
A., i, 68. 

a^ 7 -^/’mmino-, synthesis of, from 
tricarballylic acid, and its tribcnzovl 
derivative and salts (CunTiiis and 
Hesse), A., i, 71. 

<7mitro- (Ponzio), A., i, 452. 

eyefoPropane. See Triniethylene. 

Propanedicarboxylic acids. Sec 
Ethylinalonic acid. 

Cflutaric acid. 

Methylsuccinic acid. 

a-Propanol, ^-araino-, and woPropanol- 
amine. Sec woPropyl alcohol, 
3*amino-. 

i?-;|/-Propenylanisole (BiSiial and Tiffb- 
KEAU), A., i, 272. 

Propenylcatechol othoxymethyl other 
(POMEIIANZ), A., i, 699. 

Propenylphenols, isomeric, colonr 
reaction to distinguish (Ohai'MAe), 
A., ii, 76. 

/wcPropenyiphenylhydantoin (Bou- 
VEAiTLT and W^MiL), A., i, 111. 

Propiobistetronic acid (Wolff and 
(hun.EH,), A,, i, 285. 

Propionic acid, a/l-f^/amino- (TafeiJ, 
A., i, 427. 

a-bromo-, optically active forms of 
(Rambeeg), a., i, 63, 

^-chloro-, amyl ester (Hamonet), A., 
i, 187. 

a^ 3 -/nnitro-, its anil, aniline, jfLtolil, 
^>tolnidine and metallic salts, and 
methylirnide (Tojirey and Black), 
A., i, 12. 

Propionylacetic acid, etbyl ester 
(Blaise), A., i, 363. 

Propionylacetonitrile (van Keyme- 
nant), a., i, 127. ’ 

Propionylanilide, a-eyano- (HALLRiiand 
Blano), a., i, 261. 

Propionylcarbinol (van Beymenant), 
A., 1, 126. 


a>-PropionyP2:4- and ■■2:5-dietlioxy' 
acetophenone (v. Kostaneoki and 
Tamboii), a., i, 558. 

Propionylformic acid, its phenylliydr- 
azone, oxime, and ethyl ester (van deb 
Sleen), a., i, 500. 

PropionylMopropylacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Blaise), A., i, 252. 

6-Propionylresorcinoi mono* and di- 
ethyl ethers (v. Kostanecki and 
Lloyd), A., i, 735. 

Propiophenone, seleiiinm derivative of 
(Kunckell and Zbimeumann), A., 
i, 215. 

n*Propyl alcohol, intinence of, as 
solvent, on the rotation of ethyl 
tartrate (Pattebhon), T., 176; P., 
1900, 176. 

?i-Propyl alcohol, 7 -amino- (PIenry), 
A., i, 68 . 

wPropyl alcohol, /3-ammo-’ {^-miino-OL- 
■proimiol ; i'AOpmpanolcimmc) 
(Henry), k., i, 16, 68 . 
and its dibenzoate, picratc and 
platinicliloricle (Pketers), A,, 
i, 259. 

and its platiuicblorido (StjiAUSs), 
A., 1; 17. 

Propyl- acetaldoxime and -nwacetald- 
oxime, and the hydrolysis and reduc- 
tion of the LsYLcompound (Dunstan 
and Goulding), T., 637; P., 1901, 
84. 

Propylacetonedicarboxylic acid, cyano-, 
ethyl ester (DeroMe), A., i, 313." 

Propyl- acetoxime and -fsaaoetoxime and 
the hydrolysis and reduction of the 
^so-com pound (Dunstan and Gould- 
iNu), T., 634 ; P., 1901, 84. 

/3-mPropyl-7-acetylbtttyric acid (Cross- 
lev), P., 1901, 172. 

a-Propyladipic acid {h cpi< < uctU(nrho’<r.tflic 
acid)^ ] reparation and dissociation 
constants of (Meuajii), T., 131 ; 

1900, 215. 

is'oPropyl wfmmyl ketone and its seiui- 
carbazone (Blaise), A., i, 253. 

w-Propylanhydracetonebenzils, a- and 
j8- (Japi* and Melbrum), T., 1040 ; 
P., 1901, 176. 

?z-Propylanthranilic acid (Meyer), A., 
i, 191. 

7?-Propylbenzene, preparation of (Bo- 
droux), a., i, 196. 

a-Propylhutanetricarboxylic acid, etbyl 
e.stor (Mellor), T., 131; P., 1900, 
215. 

ft-zsaPropyl-^- 2 wbntylhydracrylic acid, 
syntliesls and properties ol^ and its 
ethyl e.ster, salts, and lactone (Proto- 
popoFF and Uefoibiatskv), A., 
i, 417. 
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l-pTopylGouiiuo 11 , s wall'y (IfoJi knem- 

HEH and WoLFFEN^STElF), A., i, 606. 

PropyldiallylcarMnol, lanitahydnu 
alcohol from (Marko), A., i, 251. 

Propyldiliydroisoiudole, 2 - 7 -broino-, and 
its liydi'oT)roinide and i picratc 
(FrAx^kel), a., i, 45. 

Propylene, preparation of (ISTewtii), T., 
917; R, 1901, 147. 
a-cliloroliydiin. See a-Ohlorohydriu. 
glycol, oxidation of, by Mucoilcrma 
aceti {Klifg), A., i, 625. 
inerciiric iodide and its dibeuzoyl 
derivative (Sand), A., i, 458. 
nitrosite (Demjanoff), A., i, 493. 

Propylenedioarboxylic acids. Sec : — 
Citraconic acid. 

Grlutaconic* acid. 

Mcsaconic acid. 

a-Propylglntaric acid jJiextniGilmTh- 
oxylio acid), preparation and dis- 
sociation constants of (Mellor), T., 
129 ; P., 1900, 215. 

a-^isoPropylglutaric acid {liejMnedkarb- 
oxylic acid), dissociation constants of 
(Mellor), T., 129. 

Tm'pjlcyclolLexmeipropylhexamethylenc) 
(Sabatier and Senderens), A., 
i, 459; (ivuRSANOFP), A., i, 493. 
synthesis of (Sabatier and Sende- 
RENs), A-, i, 263. 

woPropylideneacetone. See Mesityl 
oxide. 

Propylideneaniline sodium hydrogen 
sulphite, and Propylidenedianiline 
hydrogen sulphite (Eibneu), A., i, 377. 

iwPropyiidenebistetronic acid and its 
dil)romide and dibemioyl deriviitivc 
(WoLF.Faiul SoiLrM.PF.F)/A., i, 284. 

^-Propylidenefltiorylbydrazine ( Die lh) , 
A., i, 622. 

Propylidenebydrazone eyanohydrin, 
compound of, with h(iiimldohy<lo 
(Eibner ami Sknf), A., i, 166. 

A-oPropylidenec'ycApentcne {dvmMhyl- 
ficlveiie) diyFjroxide (Engeee and 
Franrens'I'Ein), a., i, 658. 

Propylidenepbenylglycollobydrazide 
(OuRTius and Muller), A., i, 779. 

and -A'0-Propyl-4-ketodibydroq[ma- 
azolines (Guttiielf), A., i, 764. 

Propylmalonic acid {bufcmcdicardoxylic 
acid), cyano-, ethyl ester (Mellor), 
T., 130; P., 1900, 215; (Haller 
and Blanoj), A., i, 261, 

Propyl-i|/-nitrole (Sohufer), A., i, 495. . 

inPropyloxyphenyl-carbamide and 
-tbiocarbamide (Spiegel and Sab- 
bath), A., i, 534. 

wPropylpbenyl-acetylene and -cbloro- 
acetylene (Fukokell and Koriteky), 
A*;, i, 76. 


‘/wPropylplitlialide (< hnj(R), A., j, 54 1. 

7.s7>Propylpiperidiniumbromoacetie acid, 
ethyl GHter (Wee EKJN u), A., i, 640. 

a-Propylpropanetricarboxylic acid,ctliy i 
ester (Mebmh:), T., 129. 

Propyl ivopropyi ketone and its suini- 
carbazoiic (Blaise), A., i, 253. 

3-Propyl-5-pyrazolone (Bongei:t), A., 
i, 654. 

3-Propylpyrazolone-l-carboxyianiide 
(Blaise), A., i, 363. 

is*oPropyl-a-8tilbazole and -a-stilbazol- 
ine and their salts (Ba(JKe), A., i, 562. 

^-/A'oPropylstyrene, aB-f^icldoro- (Kunc- 
KEfiLand Kortoky), a., i, 75. 

Pr opyltMocarbimide , /S-chloro i - 
bromo- and the action of aniline and 
benzylamino on (Dixon), T., 560 ; P., 
1901 , 50. 

o-7.s‘oPropyltoliiene. Sec o-Mcthyh'«o- 
propyl ben zone. 

Protamine from Accipetmr dcllaius 
(KuRAJiiEFF), A., ii, 462, 

Protamines, composition of (Kosnel anti 
ItosGiiEu), A., i, 107. 

Protease of Asperyilkis niycr (Malei- 
TANO), A., i, 58. 

Proteid decomposition, cause of the 
increase of, during inanition (Kaub’- 
MANN), A., ii, 254; (Voit), A., 
ii, 459; (Schulz), A., ii, 562. 
increase of, by protoplasmic 
(RovSToski), a., ii, 261. 

Proteid ' digestion, theory of (Saw-ia- 
loff), a., ii, 403. 

Proteids (Bang ; Kt.tSRiRj ; Jolles), 
A., i, 490. 

formation of, in plants (Zai/esivi), A., 
ii, 619. 

protluctiou of, in plants in altstnuti; ol' 
light (Iwanob'F ; vSghulzb]), A., 
ii, 184. 

inlluence of tiarltobydrafios on ilio 
].»roduction of, in plan is (Schulze), 
A., ii, 333. 

conditions of the priHluctiou ol', in 
plants (MAYnn!), A., ii, 526. 
reproduction of, from the juoducts of 
their decomposition (vSciiuLZE), A., 
ii, 184. 

synthesis er (Palladin), A., ii, 333. 
composition of (Komsel and Kut- 
scher), A,, i, 107 ; (DENNSTEirr)? 
A.,^i, 780; (Hart), A., i, 783, 
constitution and (lccom[tosition pro- 
ducts of (Habbhimann and Ehr’en- 
FELD), A., i, 57. 

iiilluencc of temperature on the energy 
of the decomposition of, in germina- 
tion (Phtanisghnikofb'), A., ii, 120. 

, decomposition products 0 f (Ku'rso he r), 
A.,i,107. 
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Proteids, cyHtin and cj'sieiii in the 
(lecoinpositioii proiluctH oIXEmudjon ), 
A. , i, 491. 

physical properties of (Pustejinak), 
A., ii, CDS. 

basic nature of (OsnaiiNE), A., i, 7S1. 
action of pepsin and trypsin on 
(LAwnoFF ; Dzierzgo'vvski and 
8alaskin), a., ii, 666 ; (Mochi- 
zuKi), A., ii, 667. 

oxidation of (Jolles), A., i, 490 ; 

(Schulz), A., i, 780. 
estimation of the amounts of oxygen 
absorbed by, when exposed to the 
air (Nenoki and Zalesici), A., 
ii, 688. 

value of, in nutrition (Lichteefelt), 
A., ii, 609. 

antidotes for chemically pure (Ide), 
A., ii, 464. 

compounds of, with aldehydes 
(SoinvAKz), A., i, 297. 
combination of, with fat (Xeiikinuj)? 
A., i, 491. 

compounds of, with hydrogen chloride 
(Eim), A., i, 621. 

sugar formation after feeding on 
(Bendix), a., ii, 258, 563. 
of horse-serum, the ammonium sulph- 
ate method of separating the 
(Bloxam), a., ii, 404. 
of green leaves (Winteustkix), A., 
ii, 619. 

of milk, comparison of tlie reagents 
for, with Kjoldahrs method for 
nitrogen estimations (Vivian), A., 
iij 363. 

of invertebrate muscle (v. Fueth), 
A., ii, 117. 

of seeds (BuivOJlvy), A., ii, 415. 
of the thymus gland (Peickliiaiiing 
and lluiSKAMr), A., i, 175 ; (Huis- 
KAMP), A., ii, 461. 

of unstriped muscle (Vin<.!ENT and 
Lewis), A., ii, 255. 
bromination and iodinatiou numbers 
of (Vaubel), a., ii, 709. 
Adamkiewicz’s reaction for (Ho i » kins 
and CoLTi), A., i, 310, 
prt‘eipitation of, by cblorofonn (Sal- 
KowsKi), A., i‘ 241 j (Kruger), 
A., i, 621. 

precipitation of, by anhydroits sodium 
sulphate (Pinkus), A., i, 779. 
estimation of, in fodder (Sokjerninu), 
A., ii, 79. 

methods of estimating the nitrogen of, 
in vegetable matter (Fraps and 
Bizzell), a., ii, 140. 

Proteids. See also 
Albumin. 

Albiimoscs, 


Proteids. Se<) : — 

Ampho]>eptonc. 

Antipepione. 

Bos-osteuplasmidti. 

Casein. 

Cystein. 

Cystin. 

Edestau, 

Edestin. 

Egg-albuiuiii. 

Fibrin. 

Fibroin. 

Gelatin. 

Globulins. 

Glnco-proteid. 

HjBiiiatin. 

Htemocyaniii. 

Hfemoglobius. 

Histon. 

Ichtlmlin. 

Lactoniuciii. 

Lecithin. 

Melanin. 

Melanoidin. 

Mucosalbumiii. 

Nucleins. 

Nucleo-liiston. 

Nuclco-proteids. 

Osseo-mucoid. 

Ovalbumin. 

Peptone. 

Protoplasmides. 

Kol)in. 

iSerum-albiunin. 

Serum-globulin. 

Spongio-melanoicliii. 

Syntonins. 

Thymine. 

Tliyrco-globulin, 

Vitellin, 

Proteinochrome (Kluo), A., i, 623. 
Protocateohuic acid, (3:4-c^//iJ/(iroa!?/- 
henzdia acid), iicidiriietric estimation 
of (Imbeut), a., ii, 45. 

2:5- and 5:6-(Vcldoro-, and their 
methyl esters (Mazzaka), A., 
i, 720. 

Protopine and its salts (SoHMurr), A., 

i, 742 ; (Flsohek), A., i, 743 ; (Wint- 
gen), a., i, 744. 

Protoplasmide in tissue (Etajid), A., 

ii, 563. 

Protoplasmides, breaking down of 
(Etaru), a., i, 490. 

Protoplasm, sonsitiveiieas of, and its 
relation to enzymes (Bokorky), A., 
i, 177, 435 ; ( Koning), A., i, 177. 
Prussian blue, rapid method for the 
estimation of, in s])ent oxide 
(Popplewell), a., ii, 352. 
estimation ol', in spent gas purifying 
material (Naitss), A., ii, 43. 
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Pseiidacoiiitiiie, ]>]iysiok\i^i(3ii1 nciion of 
(Oa«u uiid Dunstan), a,, ii, 613. 

Fseudo-acid from agtirio (Aiuuax and 
TiiiimAT), A., i, 211. 

PseudO'SolntiottS, size of the particlus in 
(be Bkuyn), a., ii, 90. 

Psylla wax,^ Psyllostearyl alcohol, and 
Psyllostearic acid and its benzoate 
(Sunbwiok), a., i, 358. 

Ptyalin, airiylolytic actimi of (Mabzew- 
ski), a., i, 178 ; (Bielfelb ;Kui;GEiO, 
A., ii, 561. 

Ptyalin activity (Maszewski), A., 
i, 178. 

Pulegone, oxidation of (Bouveaelt and 
Tetiiy), a., i, 364. 

Purgic acid (KiioiviEii), A., i, 629. 

Purine, 5 -amino-, and its salts (Tafel 
and Ach), A., i, 426. 

Purine derivatives, diuretic action of 
(Agh), A.jii, 31. 

pharmacological action of sonic 
(Sokmibbebeeg), a., ii, 674. 
influence of caiioinc and theobromine 
on the excretion of, in tlie urine 
(KiittGEii and Schmid), A., ii, 463. 

Purone and woPurone and the action of 
acetic anhydride on (TafeiO, A., i, 236. 

Pus, an oxidising ferment in (Vitali), 
A., ii, 672. 

dropsical, albumins in (M-almi^jac), 
A.,% 566. 

Pyocyanase, nutrition of (Loew and 
IvozAi), A., ii, 675. 

Pyraconitine, physiological action of, in 
relation to its constitution (Cash and 
Bunbtan), A., ii, 612. 

Pyrautin, Sec ^j-Ktlioxyphenylsuccin- 
imiclc. 

Pyrazole, from the action of 

phenyUiydrazino on ethyl fonnyl- 
gliitaconato (Wikligenu.s and Binde- 
mann), a., i 361. 

Pyrazole- and Pyrazoliue- 3:4; 5 -tricarb- 
oxylic acids (Buchner and v. d. 
llErBE), A., i, 232. 

Pyrazoline-3-carboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (v. rEcuMANN and Burkajud), 

. A., i, 167. 

PyrazoloEe-3-carboxylic acid (Fenton 
and Jones), T., 94 ; P., 1900, 205. 

Pyridine, action of monohaloid aliphatic 
acids on (Simon and Dubiieuxl), A.. 
X, 290. 

action of Ixenzyl chloride and iodide on 
(Tschithghibabin), a., i, 484. 
action of, on diacetyltartaric anhydride 
(WoHL and Oesterijn), A., i, 365. 
use of, for molecular weight deter- 
minations by the ebnllioscbpic 
method (Innks), ,T., 261 ; P., 1900, 
223. ^ 


Pyridine, coiupuuiids of, wilb carbonyl 
chloride, methyl clilurucurl lomdc 
and salol chlorocavbonaic (Parben- 
fabriken YORM. F. Bayer &<lo.), 
A., i, 662. 

compouiuhs of, with ehloro- and 
bronio-miil (Imbeut), A., i, 661. 
compoiind.s of, with cliloi’omoihyl 
ether (LiTTERSCHEn,)), A., i, 443. 
compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Tombegk), a., i, 164, 267. 
compounds of, with platinum salts 
(Jorgensen), A., i, 163. 
compounds of, with titanium bromide 
and chlorides (Rosenheim and 
SchOtte), a., ii, 244, 
compound of, with water (Bredig), 
A., i,;608. 

derivatives, syiitliesis of (Guareschi), 
A., i, 341. 

benzyl iodide (TsoiirrscmBARiN), A., 
i, 484. 

bismuth salts (Montemautini), A., 
i, 163 ; (Vanino and Hauser), A., 
i, 289. 

j^^o/tochlorocliromatc, constitution of 
(Pfeiffer), A., ii, 659. 
hydroclilorido, compound of, with 
trichlorotrin<iuochromiu ni ( Pfeif- 
fer), A., ii, 659. 

Pyridine, chlorine derivatives of (Hm.n 
and Duotson), T., 899; P., 1901, 131. 

Pyridine bases, chluro-dcrivatives of 
(ClIEMlSGJlE FaBRIK VON PIeYBEN), 
A.,i, 748. 

Pyridine-3-carboxylic acid. Se(,i Nieo- 
liuic acid. 

Pyridine-4- carboxylic acid. See woH i(:!o* 
tinic acid. 

Pyridine -2; 3- dicarboxy lie acid. H('e 
Quinolinic acid. 

Pyridine-3:4“dicarboxyHc acid. Hee 
Uinchomoronic acid. 

Pyridine series, determination of (he 
dielectric constants of suhstamuis of 
the (Labenburg), A., ii, 634. 

Pyridine • 2 :3:4“tricarboxy lie acid, and 
its methyl and ethyl esters (]\1 eyku.), 
A., i, 750. 

^-Pyridiniummalic acids (ptfrldhie^ 
ammomcclnlG ii.ekh), d-, Z-, and 'k, 
and their salts (Lutz), A., i, 8, 

Pyridone, cyano-, derivatives, physio- 
logical action of (Deuiu), A., ii, 328. 

Pyridones, constitution of (Decker), 
A., i, 96. 

Pyridylchlorodihydroxyquinone and its 
benzoyl and etliyl salts (Imbert), A., 
i, 652. 

Pyndyh^/chlorohydroxyquinoneand the 
action of potasti on (Imbert), A,, 
i, 651, 652, 
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Pyridoxaziiione-i>-"beii2soic acid (Fuij)A), 
A., i, 226. 

Pyrimidme and 2:4:6-/5/’e'cliloro- (Oajj- 
uiel), a., i, 168. 

Pyrimidine compounds, physiological 
action of (Steudel), A., ii, 409. 

Pyrites from Roiunania (}3itt5JUKEAnu), 
A., ii, 662. 

alteration of, by underground water 
(Evans), A., i’i, 167. 
estimation of copper in (Heiden- 
ueigh), a., ii, 197. 
estimation of gold and silver in 
(Buddelts; Loevy), A., ii, 133. 
estimation of sulpluir in (PeIjLEt), A., 
ii, 622. 

Pyrogalloldisulphonic acid and its 
barium and calcium salts (Delage), 
A., i, 274, 643. 

Pyrogallolsulphciiic acid and its salts 
(Deeage), a., i, 643. 

Pyromeilitic acid (Yeiineuil), A., 
i, 646. 

Pyromucic acid and Pyromucyl chloride, 
preparation of (Feanklant) and 
Aston), T., 515 ; P., 1901, 41. 

Pyromucic acid and fsoPyromucic acid 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Chavanne), a., i, 649. 

Pyromucic anhydride (Baum), A., 
i, 735. 

Pyromucylhydroxamic acid and its 
benzoyl derivative (Piokaeu and 
Neville), T., 847 ; P., 1901, 127. 

ct-Pyrone-a'-carhoxy lie acid. See Cou- 
maliii-6-cavboxylic acid. 

Pyrosmalite from Nordmark, Sweden 
(ZxiMBONiNi), A., ii, 607. 

Pyrotartaric acid. See Mothylsuccinic 
acid. 

^^-Pyrotartaric acid. Sec Gliitarie acid. 

Pyroxene, rliombie, from South Africa 
(Bowman), A., ii, 168. 
sodiferous, iTom Oropa, Biellesi 
(Zambonini), a., ii, 398. 

Pyrrole, /:?dodo^7mitro- and ^raodonitro- 
(CousiN), A., i, 347. 

Pyrroles, occurrence of intermediate 
products in the synthesis of, from 
l:4-diketones (Knobe and Rabe), 
A., i, 163. 

3-nitroso- (Angelico and Oalvello), 
A., i, 747. 

Pyrrole ring, a characteristic fission of 
the (DlTBEN and Heynsiub), A., 
i, 747. 

PyrroUdine-2- carboxylic acid from egg- 
albumin and gelatin (Fischee), A., 
i, 745. 

Z-Pyrrolidine-2-carboxylic acid and its 
pheiiylcarbimide and anhydride 
(Fischee), A., i, 7S1. 


Pyrrolidines, amino- (Pauly and 
Schaum), a., i, 607. 

Pyruvic acid, preparation of, action of 
ammonium carbonate on, and esti- 
mation of (i)E Jong), A., i, 130. 
action of heat on (IYolb’F and PIee- 
oim), A., i, 499. 

condensation of, with benzaldehyde 
(Eblenmeyee), a., i, 390. 
action of liydrochlorie acid on, and its 
sodium sulphite compound (de 
Jong), A., i, 446. 

liydrazone of (Fenton and Jones), 
T., 91 ; P., 1900, 205 ; 1901, 24. 
nitrotolylliydrazone and its ethyl ester 
(Poee and Hied), T., 1142; P,, 
1901, 186. 

phenylliydrazide, nitroso-, tautomeric 
form of, and phenylhydrazone and 
^-nitrophenylhydrazone derivatives 
of (Bambebgeb and Geob), A., 
i, 292. 

Pyruvic acid, ethyl ester, plienyl liydr- 
azones of, isomeric (Simon), A., i, 49, 
meiithyl ester (Cohen and Whiteley), 
T„ 1309 ; P., 1900, 213. 

Pyruvic acid-;8-r>-, and -j^-pheuyl- 
beuziminoazolehydrazoue ( Miklas- 
ZEWSKi and v.- Niementowski), A., 
i, 762. 

Q. 

(Quartz from the Simplon Tunnel 
(Spezia), a., ii, 393. 
solubility of, in solutions of borax 
(Spezia), A., ii, 605. 
smoky, colour of (v. Khaatz-Kosch- 
LAU and WoHLRU), A., ii, 166 ; 
(Koenigsberger), A., ii, 167. 

Quercitriu, sugar of (VotoCek and 
Feic), a., i, 161. 

QtdUaia .wiegmatkmos, })resencc of sucrose 
in (MEiLLfcKE), A., ii', IS 5. 

Q,uinaldine. See 2-Methy]{|mnolino. 

Quiuhydrones, formation and constitu- 
tion of {Valeue), a., i, 155. 

^uiuic acid, occurrence of (v. Lipp* 
MANN), A., i, 389. 

Quinine alkyl and chloro-carbonates 
( Vereinigte Chin inb’Abrikrn 
Zimmer & Co.), A,, i, 738, 739. 
dibromide hydrobromido perbromide 
and its mercury salt, and dibromide 
and dibromoherapathite (Christen- 
sen), A., i, 481. 

glycerophosphate, analysis of (Peu- 
NiEE), A., ii, 51. 

“ saceharinatc, ” basic (DitFOUENEL), 
A.,i, 482. 

Quinitol, hydrocarbon, from 

■ (WiLLSTATTEE and Lessing), A., 

i, 265. 
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o-Quiaocatecliol ether, /^rrcabromo- j 
(Jackson and Koch), A., i, 597. 

Qiiijiol, preparation of (Kempf), A., 
i, 72S. 

diphenyl etlier and its p-amino- and 
p-nitro- derivatives (Haetjssek- 
aiANN and Mulleti), A., i, 382. 

Qiiinol, cliloro-derivativea, thermo- 
chemistry of (Yaleite), A,, i, 154. 

2 :3 -cUqjsluo- (Faebenfabeiken yoem, 

F. Bayee& Co.), A., i, 699. 

Qixinols, relation between the constitu- 
tion of, and their tendency to form 
qninones (Kehemann), A., ij 29. 

^I^-Quinols (Zincke), A., i, 204. 
and imino-. formation of (Bambeegee), 
A.j i, 140, 203. 

Quinoline, action of monohaloid aliphatic 
acids on (Simon and Dubeeuil), 
A., i, 290. 

compound of, with a-chlorohydrin, 
and base from (Bienenthal), A., 
i, 129. 

bismuth salts (Yanino and Hafsee), 
A., i, 289. 

bismuth chloride (Schiff), A., 
i, 375. 

titanichloride (Rosenheim and 
ScHiiTTE), A., ii, 245. 

Quinoline, 2-hromo-, nitro-derivatives of ! 
(Deckee), a., i, 654. 

^rfiodo-, and its salts, and di- and tri- \ 
iodonitro- (Edingee and Schu- | 
machee), A., i, 46. 

5-niti’o-, and its hydrochloride and 
ethiodide (Decree), A., i, 611. 
7-nitro-, ethiodide (Decree), A., 
i, 654. 

woQuinoline, di- and fri-iodo-, and their 
salts (Edingee and Schema chee), 
A., i, 46. 

jS-Quinolinebenziminoazoles, and their 
salts (Mirlaszewski and v. Nie- 
MENTOWSKl), A., i, 762. 

Quinolmic acid (j)ifndim--2:^-dimrh-- 
oxylic add)^ derivatives of (Kiepal), 
A., i, 227. 

niethylbetaine and methochloride of, 
and esters and amide of the betaine 
(Kiepal), a., i, 564. 
its esters, and its 2-methyl and 2-ethyl 
esters and 3-chloride, and their salts 
(Meyee), a., i, 750. 

Quinoliniumiodoacetic acid, methyl 
ester (Wedekind), A., i, 640. 

2-Qumolone-4-acetic acid and its ethyl 
ester (Besthoen and Uaeben), A., 
i, 79. 

7-amiiio-, and its ethyl ester (Best- 
IIOEN and CtAEBE,??), A., i, 97. 

Quinolones, constitution of (Decree), 
A., i, 96. 


Quinolylenephenylene ketone and its 
oxime and phenylhydrazoncs (Nolt- 
ING and Blum), A., i, 728. 

Quinolyienephenylenemethane (N ult- 
ING and Blum), A., i, 728. 

Quinone, preparation of (Kempf), A., 
i, 728. 

action of ethyl mercaptan on (Tae- 
boueiech), a., i, 329. 
action of nitrous acid on (Schmidt), 
A., i, 88. 

Quinone, chloro-derivatives, thermo- 
chemistry of (Yaleite), A., i, 154. 

o-Quinone, derivatives oi' (Jackson and 
Koch), A., i, 597. 

Quinones, estimation of, quantitatively 
(Yaleue), a., i, 155. 

Quinones, list of. See Ketones and 
Quinones. 

Quinonebenzoyl-a-naphthylliydrazone 
(McPherson and Goee), A., i, 572. 

Quinonediphenylimide, amino- (Boen- 
stein), a., i, 375. 

Quinoneoxime. See Phenol, 4-nitroso-. 

Quinophthalines, isomeric, and their 
salts and hromo- derivatives (Eibneu 
and Lange), A,, i, 349. 

Quinophthalone, preparation, constitu- 
tion and hromo- and nitro-derivatives 
of (Eibnbe and Lange), A., 
i, 348. 

Quinophthaloneauil (Eibnee and 
Lange), A., i, 349. 

Quinotoxine, action of p-hromophenyl- 
hydrazine on, and its nitroso-deriv- 
atives and their salts (v. I^Iillee and 
Rohde), A. , i, 95. 

Quinoxaline-2:3"diacetic acid, ethyl 
ester, and its sodium salt (Tiiomas- 
Mamert and Steierel), A., i, 614. 

R. 

Rabbits, action of ana?.stheticR on 
(Weight), A., ii, 180. 

Racemic acid. See under Tartaric acid. 

Racemisation (Mingitin and de Bolle- 
mont), a., ii, 497. 

of a-bromocamphor (KrrpiNG), T., 
370 ; P., 1901, 32. 

Radio-activity. See Photochemistry. 

Radium, gases made active by (Oueie 
and Debiekne), A., ii, 298, 
physiological action of rays from 
(Giesel), a., ii, 99. 

Radium salts, radio-activity induced by 
(Becqueeel), a., ii, 216; (Citeie 
and Debieene), A,, ii, 216, 589. 

^‘Jiadix Naregmiiimy^ composition of 
(Hauke), a., ii, 70. 

ZWfa?i?7i.4tpon^A:i!‘,glucosides in (Awekg), 

A., i, 39. 
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Eaffinose (mdUose ; mclitriosc), inversion 
ofj by an enzyme from PenicUUimi 
glAtmuDi (Giltait), A., ii, 121. 

Bate of reactions. See Affinity. 

Eays. See Photoebemistry. 

Eealgar. Sec Arsenic sulpliide. 

Bed rain. See under "Water. 

Beflnx apparatus (Cazeneuye), A., 
ii, 379. 

Befraction. See Photooliemistry. 

Bennet, curdling of milk by (ee Vutes 
and Boekhotjt)? A., ii, 258. 

Bennet-ferment, estimation of, in gastric 
juice (Meunieu), A., ii, 115. 

Eennin and diastase in pancreatic 
extracts (Veiinon), A., ii, 710, 

Begins, natural (Bai\i Berber and Yisch- 
NEPv), A., i, 220. 

formation of, in several Abiete.s 
(Tsohihoh and Faber), A., i, 601. 
of elder tree bark (MALM3t.rAo), A., 
ii, 57*2. 

of Natal aloes (Tsoiiirch and Klave- 
NESs), A., i, 399. 

of Films FinasUf (Tschircii and 
BrOning), a., i, 220. 
of Fitim mjhcstris (Tsohircit and 
NiEDERSTAirr), A., i, 397. 
sandarac, constituents of (Henry), T., 
1144; P., 1901, 187. 

See also Copals. 

Begins. See also 
Bordoresen. 

Jnroresen. 

Ivarabin. 

Kauroresen, 

N ataloresinotannol. 

Silvoresen. 

Besorcinol, beat of solution of, in ethyl 
alcohol (Spey E as and Rosele), A, 
ii, 147. 

transformation of, into amines 
(Badisctie Anilin- and Soda- 
Fa brjk), A., i, 696. 
diphenyl ether, rfbiitro- (Jaok.son and 
Cohoe), a., i, 585. 

ethyl ether, brom()f<5aiiiro- (Jackson 
and Earle) j A,, i, 586. 

Besorcinol-mono- and -di-carbodiethyl- 
amides (Einhop.n and Esoales), A,, 
i, 653. 

Besorcinolcarbohydrazide (Einiio rn 
and Escales), A., i, 653. 

Besorcylmaleic acid. See ;8-2:4-Dh 
liydroxyphenylmaleic acid. 

Besorption of one solution by another 
(Oker-Blom), a., ii, 543. 

Bespiration in Annelids (Bouniiiol), 
A., ii, 517, 

of the marmot (Pembiiey)? A., ii, 608. 
of plants. See LAgncnltural 
Cliemisiry, 


Bespiratory exchange in tuberculosis 
(Robin and Benet), A., ii, 327. 
(■|uotient in goose (Bleibtreit), A., 
ii, 457. 

Betenequinone, action of phenylhydr- 
aziiie on (Bambergep. and Grob), A., 
i, 280. 

Reversibility, some conditions of (Col- 
son), A., ii, 238. 

Bhamnazin and Bhaimietin (Perkin 
and Allison), P., 1900, 181. 

Bhamnose from qiiercitrin and xantho- 
( rhamnin (YotoOek and Fnif;), A., 

i, 161. 

Bhodeose and its derivatives (Yorob-EK), 
A., i, 368. 

Bhodium alums (PicciNi and Marino), 
A., ii, 392. 

Bhodium, estimation and separation of, 
in platinum ores (Leidiii:), A., 
ii, 62 ; (Leidiiii and Qxjennessen), 
A., ii, 695. 

separation of, from iridium (PicoiNi 
and Marino), A., ii, 392. 

Bhodizonic acid, energy of (Coeeetti), 
A., i, 29. 

Bhodochrosite from Roumania (Poni), 
A., ii, 26. 

Bhododendrin and Bhododendrol (Arch- 
angelski), a., i, 734, 

Bhuharb, chemistry of (Hijnkel), A., 
ii, 268. 

glucosides in (Awping), A., i, 39. 

Eiciu immunity (Jacoby), A., ii, 673. 
Bicinus meal. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Bigor in frog^s muscles (Stevens), A,, 

ii, 519. 

Bing compounds, ' lunune.sceiice of 
(Kadfemann), a., i, 318. 
of four carbon atoms, formation of 
(Michael), A., i, 123. 
contaiuing snlphur (Aittenrieth and 
Hennings), A., i, 560. 

Bing formation, inllucnco of the methyl 
grou]> on (Gilbody and Sprankltng), 
P., 1900, 224. 

Bobellazite from Colorado (Cumi?nge), 
A., ii, 111. _ 

Bohin from’ Folnwia Pscmlacacia 
(Power), A., ii, 079. 

Mohmia Fseuckmacia, constituents of the 
bark of (Power), A., ii, 679. 
colouring matter from the flowers of 
(Perkin), P., 1901, 87. 

Eobininand its decomposition (Perkin), 
P., 1901, S7 ; (Schmidt), A., 

i, 602. 

Bocks of Coylon (Coomara-Swamy), 

A., ii, 171. 

from tbe Newlands Diamond Mines, 
South Africa (Bonney), A., ii, 251, 
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Rocks, cryKtalliuc, ])rcsencG of argonidcfc;, 
arsoiii<les, iodidus, aud nitrides in 
(Gauiieii), a., ii, J598. 
igneous, gases liberated by the action 
of heat on (Gautieii), A., ii, 171. 
Britisli igneous, composition of 
(Haeker), a., ii, 114, 
volcanic, of Etinde, Cameroons (Esoh), 
A., ii, 322. 

Rock analyses (Clarke), A., ii, 66. 
recalcnlation of (Kemp), A., ii, *251, 
some xiiinciples and methods of 
(Hillebeakd), a., ii, 75. 

Rocks, new names. See : — 

Hemnite. 

Koswite. 

Rontgen-rays. See Pliotocliemistiy, 

Roots, See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Eosaniline "bases, coloured (Weil), A., 
i, 100. 

Rose oils, German and Bulgarian 
(SCHIMMEL & Co.), A., i, 395. 
phenylethyl alcohol in (v. Sodek aird 
RoJAim), A., i, 39, 733. 

Rose wood, 'female, oil of (Theitlier), 
A., i, 396.” 

Rosindoue, 1-ainino-, and its acetyl 
derivative (KEHB^^rANN and Miss- 
lin), a., i, 423. 

2- amiiio-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Keurmaxx and Steiner), A., 
i, 102. 

3- amino", and its acetyl derivative 
(IvEHRMANN and Silberstein), a., 
i, 103. 

4- amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Kehrmann and Steiner), A., 
i, 101. 

5- amino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Kehrmann and Barche), A., 
i, 48. 

Eosmduline, isonierides of, relation 
between colour and constitution of 
(Kehrmann), A., i, 52. 
chloride, 9-chloro- 

pJienyliiapMMplLenazonmm 7 -cMo /*- 
ide) (Kehrmann and Kra^leii), 
A., i, 420. 

Rosindiiline, amino-, acetyl derivatives 
of, and tlieir chlorides (Kehrmann 
and Ott), A., i, 767. 

2-amino-, and its salts (Kehrmann 
and Steiner), A., i, 102. 

isoRosindnline No. 8, constitution of 
(Kehrmann and Misslin), A., 
i, 422. 

No. 9, formation and constitution of 
(Kehrmann and Benk), A., i, 89 ; 
(Kehrmann and Steiner), A., 
i, 101. 

No. 10, stimcture of (Kehrmann and 
Steiner), A., i 100. 


isoRosinduline No. 12, furmatioii ami 
constitution of (Kehrmann and 
Denk), a., i, 89 ; (Kehrmann and 
Steiner), A., i, 100. 

No. 13, preparation and structure of 
(Kehrmann and Silberstein), A., 
i, 103. 

No. 14 (Kehrmann and Ott), A., 

i, 767. 

No. 15 (Kehrmann and NOesoit), 
A., i, 767. 

■z'soRosinduline chloride, acetyl derivative 
of, and its salts (Kehrmann and Ott ; 
Kehrmann and Nuesoii), A., i, 767. 

woEosinduline, chloro- (O-cAloro-T-jN 
aminopJwiylThaphth apjienazoymmyi) , 
and its salts (Kehrmann and Khaz- 
ler), a., i, 421. 

Eosindnlines, 10-cliloro-, interaction of, 
with aromatic bases (Kehrmann and 
Hibv), a., i, 419. 

Rosolic acid, triacetyl derivative. (Her- 
ziG and Wengraf), A., i, 703. 

Roumanite from Roumania (Poni), A., 
ii, 27. 

Rubazonie acid in urine after adminis- 
tration of pyramidone (Jaffi? 5), A., 
ii, 673. 

Rnbidic acid and its potassium salt 
(Hesse), A., i, 596. 

Rubidium chloride, double salt of, with 
indium trichloride (Kley), A., 

ii, 626. 

molybdenyl chloride (Nordensk-iOld), 
A., ii, 454. 

acid nitrates (Wet^ls and Metzger), 
A., i, 652. 

nitriI(>;je?iAmhI oro-osmate (W erner 
and Dxnklage), A., ii, 661. 
telluriphosphate (Wrinland and 
Prahse), a., ii, 600. 

.sulphate, double salt of, with indium 
sulphate (OiiARRifi and Rrn(^ade}, 
A., ii, 102. 

rhodium alum (Piccin'i and Marino), 
a., ii, 392. 

Rue, Algerian, oil of (v. Soden and 
Henle), a., i, 396. 

Rum, ahseiiee of methyl alcoliol in 
(Wolff), A., i, 110 ; (Quantin), 

a., i, 111. 

Ruthenium complex compounds (Mio- 
LATi and Tagitjri), A., ii, 246. 

Ruthenium, nitroso-compounds, reduc- 
tion of, and double salts (Brizard), 
A., h, 107. 

di- and tri-sulphides (Antony and 
Lucciie.s[), a., ii, 247. 

Ruthenium, estimation and separation 
of, in piatiruim ores (Leidl^;), A., 
ii, 62 ; (LeidiI'I and Qhennessen), 
A., ii, 695. 
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Eutiri and its decomposition (Schmidt 
and Waljaschko), A., i, 602. 

Eye and Eye grass. See Agnciilt-ural 
Clioniistry. 

S. 

Saccharimeter, a simple iennentatioii 
(Hambekceu), a., ii, 35J. 

* ‘ Saodiarin ” ( o ■IcnzoicH id2)hmide)f 

action of, on diplionylcarbazide 
(DjiFOi'HKEL), A., i, 487. 
action of, on gastric digestion (CHxVsse- 
yant), a., ii, 323. 

metallic salts of (Defofhnel), A., 

i, 324. 

new reaction of (Leys), A., ii, 488. 
new method of testing (Glhcksmann), 
A., ii, 588. 

new method for the detection of, alone, 
and in presence of salicylic acid 
(Rieglee), a., ii, 46. 
detection of, in commercial products 
(Spica), a., ii, 704. 
detection of, in beer and wine free 
from salicylic acid (Wirthle), A., 

ii, 135. 

detection of, in wine (Wirtiile), A., 
ii, 704. 

estimation of, in alimentary substances 
(D,fiFOiTHNEL), A., ii, 588. 
estimation of, in l>everages (Delle), 
A., ii, 46. 

“Saccharin,” chloro-dcrivatives of 
(Maselli), a., i, 271. 

Saccharose. See Sucrose. 

Saffron, adulteration of (Fkesenii's and 
Gruniiitt), a., ii, 211. 

“Saffron essence,” analysis of (Frj-> 
SENiuw and Grunhut), A., ii, 211, 
hvoSafraninoneandits chloride and nitrate 
(Kehiimann and KiiAMim), A., i, 52. 
Sairole, action of iodine and yellow 
mercuric oxide on (Bougault), A., 

i, 383, 392. 

and v'ifoSafrole, colour reactions of 
(CiiArMAE), A., ii, 76. 

Sagrada, glucosides in ( Aweng), A. , i, 39. 
Salicylaldehyde methyl ether, new 
method of preparing (Irvine), T., 
m ; P., 1901, 88. 

nitrotolylhydraisone (Po}>e and Hied), 
T., 1143'; P., 1901, 186. 
Salicylhydxoxamic acid, ethyl ether 
(Angelico and IUnaea), A., i, 708. 
Salicylic acid, action of chlorine on 
(Tabitgi), a. , i, 146. 
and its salts, titration of (Telle), A,, 

ii, 357. 

new method of detecting, alone, and 
in the presence of “saccharin^’ 
(Kiegleu), a., ii, 46. 

Lxxx. ii. 


Salicylic acid, detection of, in beer and 
wine (Pereira), A., ii, 428. 
detection and estimation of, in wines 
and foods (Pellet), A., ii, 701. 
detection and estimation of, in wines 
(Pellet), A., ii, 207, 701 ; (Fer- 
reira DA Silva), A., ii, 291. 
detection of, in wines (Ferreira da 
Silva), A., ii, 585. 
detection of, in urine (Petermann), 
A., ii, 293. 

estimation of, in dressings (Frerichs), 
A., ii, 204 ; (Telle), A., ii, 698. 

Salicylic acid, bismuth salt (Thibarlt), 
A., i, 593, 712. 

sodium salt, elimination, of, by the 
bile (Linossier), A., ii, 564. 

Salicylic acid, benzyl ester (Aktien- 
Gesellsohaft fur Akilinfabrik- 
ation), a., i, 712. 
glyceryl ester (Tauber), A. , i, 538. 
phenyl ester (salol), chlorocai'bonate 
of (Farbenfabriken VOllM. F. 
Bayer & Co.), A., i, 697. 
titration of (Telle), A., ii, 357. 
estimation of, in dressings (Telle), 
A., ii, 698. 

Salicylidenebisbarhituric acid (Conrad 
and Eeinbacii), A., i, 411. 

Saliva, activity of, in various diseases 
(Kobertsox), a., ii, 68. 
acidity of (Bebthelot), A., h, 611. 
dog’s, osmotic pressure of (Nolf), A., 
ii, 176. 

human, variation of the quantity of 
potassium thiocyanate in (Grober), 
A., ii, 402; (Schneider), A., 
ii, 459. 

Salivary secretion (Matiieww), A., 
Ii, 176. 

Salol. See Salicylic ac.id, phenyl ester. 

Salt lakes. See under Water. 

Salt precipitation by vaporisation of 
dilute solutions (Skirrow and Cal- 
vert), A., ii, 440. 

Salt vapours, electrical conductivity of 
(Wilson), A., ii, 490. 

Saltpetre. Sec Potassium nitrate. 

Salts, determination of the constitution 
of complex, by electrolytic trans- 
ference (Uieger), a., ii, 638. 
electrolysis of, in organic solvents 
(Speransky and Goldberg), A., 
ii, 157. 

electrolysis of fused (Lorenz), A., 
ii, 538. 

theory of the decomposition potentials 
of fused (Lorenz), A., ii, 142. 
aqueous solutions of double, con- 
ductivities of (Lindsay), A., 
ii, 143 ; (Joneh and Caldwell), 
A., ii, 375. 
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Salts, relation of tlie viseosit}-^ ormixturew 
of solutions of inorganic, to their 
state of ionisation (Baenes), A., 
ii, 374. 

influence of acids on the solubility of, 
containing the same ion (Enklaae), 
A., ii, 494. 

action of normal, on solutions contain- 
ing liydrox}^ ions (Doyeu van 
Oleeff), a., ii, 505- 
hydrolysis of (Kullghen), a., ii, 149. 
analysis of mixtures of two (Winkleji), 
A., ii, 129. 

Samadera iiidica, constituents of (tan 
DEE Mabciv), A., ii, 71, 334. 

Samarium, spectrum of (Demaikuy), 
A., ii, 102. 

Samarium carbide (Moissan), A., ii, 61. 
nitride (Matignon), A., ii, 61. 

Samarskite, analysis of (Leva’), A., 
ii, 281. 

Sambneine (Malmejac), A., u, 572. 

Sandalwood oil, West Indian, con- 
stituents of (v. SoDEN and Rojahn), 
A., i, 159. 

SmiguiiuiTia canademiSi alkaloids of 
(Schmidt ; Fischeb), A., i, 742. 

Sanguinarine from Clielidonmm majus 
and Smgtmmria canadensis (Schmidt; 
Fischeb), A., i, 742. 

Santalenic acid, and its salts, methyl 
ester and bromine derivative (Chat- 
man), T., 134 ; P., 1900, 204. 

Sap. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Saponins and th^ir distribution (Weil), 
A., i, 648. 

occurrence of, in Cactace® (Heyl), 
A., i, 738. 

Sarcosiae ethyl ester and its i>icrate 
(Fischeb), A., i, 193. 

SoapoHte from Galle. (Coomaea-Swamy), 
A., ii, 171. 

Bchcnhia hlumenainana, red colouring 
matter from (Molisoh), A., ii, 571. 

Sehiffs bases, compounds of, with 
sulphurous, acid and the alkali hydro- 
gen sulphites (Eibnee), A., i, 376. 

Schmoxydase (Sarthou), A., i, 624. 

Schrotterite (Zambonixi), A., ii, 397. 

Scopolamine from maiidragora roots 
(Thoms and Wentzel), A., i, 405. 
relation of, to, r- scopolamine (Gada- 
MEE), A., i, 605. 

Sea water. See under Water. 

Seaweed as food (Solleid), A., 
ii, 529. 

Sebacic diazoirnide and hydrazides and 
then* derivatives (Cubtius and Stel- 
lbb), a., i, 70. 

Secretion, nasal and conjunctival, thio- 
cyanates in (Mitck), a., ii, 117. 

Seeds, See Agricultural Chemistry. 


Selenates, double, of the type 

R2M(Se04)2,6H20, crystallography of 
(Ttjtton), a., ii, 546. 

Selenium hydiide, heat of formation of 
(de Foeoeand), a., ii, 641. 

Selenium derivatives of aromatic ketones 
(Kunckell and Eimmeemann), A., 

i, 214. 

Selenium, influence of, on the tests for 
arsenic (Bebey), A., ii, 423 ; 
(Rosenheim), A., ii, 531. 
detection of, in suli)huric acid (Obloff), 
A., ii, 192 ; (Jouve), A., ii, 421. 

Selenium-tellurium-sulpliur group, re- 
placements ill the (Kkai'FT and 
Steinee), a., ii, 235. 

Selenocyanic acid, ethyl ester (Wheeleb 
and Mebeiam), A., i, 515. 

Seminase, presence of, in non-gerniinat' 
ing seeds containing horny albumen 
(Bohequelot and Hebissey), A., 
ii, 69. 

influence of sodium fluoride on the 
action of, on the carbohydrates in 
the horny albumen of seeds 
(Hebissey), A., ii, 570. 

SemitMocarbazides, isomeric (BUvSCH and 
Holzmann), a., i, 284. 

Sequoia gigantea, tannin in (Heyl), 
A., i, 648. 

Serpentine from Bosnia (KiSpatio), A., 

ii, 321. 

Serradella. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Serum, influence of chemical reaction on 
the bactericidal action of (Hegeler), 
A., ii, 567. 

horse-, the ammonium sulphate 
method of separating the protcids of 
(Bloxam), a., ii, 404. 
muscular (Richet), A., ii, 117. 

Serum-albumin and -globulin, charac- 
teristics of (Gutuun), a., ii, 211. 

Serum-globulin, action of, on the 
coagulation of muscle plasma (Srino), 
A., u, 670. 

Sesame oil, Baudoiiiu’s test for, and 
Tambon’s modification of the test 
(Utz), a., ii, 4SS. 

BreinTs reaction for (Yandevelde), 
A., ii, 48. 

detection of, in chocolate (Possettu), 
A., ii, 703. 

detection of, in animal and vegetable 
oils (Tambon), a., ii, 360. 

Sewage, Odessa, composition of (Seli- 
WANOFF, CiioiNA, Motsgiun, and 
Bondaeeff; Seliwanoff), A., 
ii, 530. 

Sewers, formation of hydrogen sulphide 
in (Beyebinck), A., ii, 119. 

Shale oil, Scottish, bases in (GAHUE'rT 
and Smythe), P., WOO, 185, 
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Sheep. See Agiicniltural Cliemistiy. 
Silicon, spark s^jectrum of (Hartley), 
A., ii, 367. 

Silicon carbido as a reducing agent 
(Neemank), a., ii, 98. 

Silicic acid, gelatinous, from the 
Simplon Tunnel (Spezia), A., 
ii, 393. 

in connective tissue"' (Sohulz), A., 
ii, 257. 

sei)aration of, from tungstic acid 
(Heutino), a., ii, 284; (Wells 
and Metzgeu), A., ii, 534. 
Silicates, theory of (VEUNADSiiY), A., 
ii, 249. 

spectrographic analysis of (Haii'I’LEY 
and Eamage), T., 67 ; P., 1900, 
191. 

estimation of ferrous oxide in (de 
Kokinck), a., ii, 284. 

Metasilicic acid (Butzuebanu), A., 
ii, 652. 

Hydrofluosilicic acid. Sec under 
Fluorine. 

Silicotungstic acid as a reagent for 
the urinaiy alkaloids (Guille- 
maub), a., ii, 521. 

Silicon organic compounds : — 
totraphenyl and tetraethyl, prepara- 
tion of (Kipping and Lloyd), T., 
451 ; P., 1901, 32. 

Silicon, commercial metallic, analysis of 
(Neumann), A,, ii, 127. 
Silioo-spiegels, analysis of (Ibbotson 
and Bkeahley), A., ii, 199. 

Silk, distinguishing between arti- 
ficial and natural (Solabo), A., 
ii, 52. 

Silveolic acid, a- and jS-Silvinolic acids 
and Silvorcsen (TsoEincir and 
NlEDlilLSTABT), A., i, 397. 

Silver, recovery of, from cupriferous 
materials (Godsiiall), A., ii, 42. 
allotropic modilications of (Bnin'JiE- 
lot), a., ii, 156. 

tdectrocliemical relations between 
the (Beethelot), A,, ii, 301. 
melting point of (PIolbojin and Day), 
A., li, 85, 

action of ammonia on, at high temper- 
atures (Beilby and Hendeesun), 
T., 1253 ; P., 1901, 190. 
behaviour of, towards carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrogen, and oxygen (Bee- 
tiielot), a., ii, 97. 
action of, on hydrogen bromide and 
the inverse reaction (Jouniaux), 
A., ii, 601. 

germ theory (Peecht ; Peeoht and 
Steeckee), a., ii, 1. 

Silver alloys from Egyptian tombs 
(Beetjielot), a., ii, 514. 


Silver alloys with copper, certain pro- 
perties of (Robeets-Austen and 
Rose), A., ii, 25. 

with mercury, heat of formation of 
(Beethelot), a., ii, 156. 

Silver salts, action of, on ammonium 
persulidiato solution (Maeshall), 
A., ii, 156. 

bromide emulsions, intiuence of the 
medium on the jdiotochemical effect 
in (Abegg and ImmeeWxVHe), A., 
ii, 217. 

platininitrobromide (Miolati and 
Bellucoi), a., ii, 246. 
chlorate, decoinpositioii of (Sodbau), 
T., 249 ; P., 1900, 209. 
chloride, action of solar radiations on, 
in presence of hydrogen (JouNi- 
aux), a., ii, 506. 

reduction of, by hydrogen and the 
inverse reaction (Jouniaux ; 
Beethelot), A., ii, 448. 
iodide, formation of two kinds of 
mixed crystals of mercuric iodide 
and (Eoozeboom), A., ii, 20. 
nitrate, alcoholic, action of, on aro- 
matic bases (Vaubel), A., 
i, 691. 

action of, on ethyl iodide (v. Bieon), 
A., i. 111. 

action of hydrogen peroxide and 
sodium carbonate on (v. Baeybe 
and V illigee), A., ii, 654. 
interaction of, with disodium phos- 
phate (Beethelot), A., ii, 503. 
nitrite, action of, on aromatic halogen- 
substituted compounds (Znato- 
wioz), A., i, 319. 

action of ethyl hromoacetate on 
(Scholl and Schueee), A., 

i, 359. 

oxide, basic energy of, in solution 
(Levi), A., ii, 654. 
dry, and ethyl iodide, action of, on 
beuzoylacctic ester, deoxybenzoiii 
and heiizyl cyanide (Landee), 
P., 1901, 59. 

action of hydrogen peroxide on (v. 
Baeyee and Villigee), A., 

ii, 315, 654 ; (Beethelot), A., 
ii, 383. 

gold tellurides from Colorado (Pa- 
lache), a., ii, 109. 
from Ooolgardie, Western Australia 
(Keusch), a., ii, 393 ; (Caekot), 
A.,ii, 515. 

from Cripple Creek and Coolgardie 
(Rickaed), a., ii, 663. 

Silver organic compounds : — 

Silver salts, compounds of, with aromatic 
amines and with pyridine (Tombeck), 
A., i, 135, 164. 
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Silver cyanide, estimation and sei)aratioii 
of copper cyanide and (BiixjisCK), 
A., ii, 478. 

dihi'omo'f didiloxo- and f^uodo-pktim- 
cyanide (MioLATl and Bellitoui), 
A., ii, 246. 

tliiocyanate in analysis (van Name), 
A,, ii, 130. 

Silver, estimation and separation of *. — 
sources of loss in the ostiination of, in 
eop}}er bars, and a method for its 
avoidance (van Liew) A., ii, 41. 
estimation of, in surgical dressings 
(FiiERiCEs), A., ii, 204, 
estimation of, in ores containing 
sulphur (Hollaiid), A., ii, 578. 
estimation of, in pyrites (Buddeus ; 

Loevy), a., ii, 133. 
separation of, electrolytieally (Ful- 
WEiLEii and Smith), A., ii, 692. 

Silver and copper nuggets, crystalline 
structure of (Liyeksidge), A., ii, 662. 

alM. See Agricultural Chem- 
istry. 

Skin, impermeability of, to hydrogen 
sulphide (Ohauveau and Tissot), A., 
ii, 011. 

Skin activity in obesity (Schatten- 
fboh), a., ii, 174. 

in Europeans and Negroes (Khbner), 
a., ii, 173. 

Slags, basic, detection of fluorine and 
mineral phosphates in (v. Lorenz), 
A., ii, 193. 

value of the molybdate process when 
estimating the citrate-soluldlity of 
(Foekstee), a., ii, 576.^ 
estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(Fape2), a., ii, 192. 

Smoke, injury to trees l)y (Soeavee and 
Eamann), a., ii, 36. 

Soap solutions (Smits), A., ii, 12. 

Soaps, analysis of (Boheish), A., 
ii, 481. 

estimation of fatty acids in (BAtm), 
A., ii, 358. _ ^ _ 

Sodamide, action of iodine and licpiiid 
ammonia on (Euff), A., ii, 16. 

Sodammonitim, action of, on certain 
metalloids (Hugot), A,, ii, 18. 

Sodium salts, combination of, with 
ammonia in aqueous solution (Daw- 
son and MoCeae), T., 499; 
1901, 6. 

toxic action of, on plants (CouPlN), 
A., ii, 122. 

Sodium telluriai'senate and tellurijihos- 
phate (Weinland aud Peause), A., 
ii, 600. 

biborate (jbomx), distillation of, with 
methyl alcohol (Polenske), A., 
ii, 195. 


Sodium biboruto {bin'ax\ influence of, on 
metabolism in children (Tunni- 
OLiFPE and Rosenheim ; Geun- 
hahm), A., ii, 517. 

bromide aud chloride, synthesis of ; 
lecture experiment (Kosenfeld), 
A., ii, 547. 

and iodide, action of, on crops 
(Yoeloi^ee), A., ii, 269. 
carbonate and hydrogen peroxide, 
action of, on silver nitrate (v. 
Baeyee and VinLiGEE),A.,ii,654. 
hydrogen carbonate, and hydroxide, 
repelling of the ionisation of 
solutions of, by the addition of 
sodium chloride (Smits and 
Wolff), A., ii, 505. 
hydrogen carbonate, theory of the 
formation of, technically (Bod- 
LANDEE and Beehll), a., ii, 383, 
copper carbonate (Geogeb), A., ii, 240. 
chloride, determination of the decrease 
of vapour tension of a solution of, 
at higher temperatures (Smits), 
A., ii, 304. 

poisonous effect of pure, on nerve- 
muscle preparations (Cushing), 
A,, ii, 671. 

influence of diet on the, in urine 
(Maueel), a., ii, 665. 
diuretic effects of (Thomi'son), A., 
ii, 30. 

and sulphate, diuretic action of iso- 
tonic solutions of (Magnus), A., 
ii, 67. 

compound of, with urauyl chloride 
(Aloy), a., ii, 164. 
gold chloride, assay of (Johnson k 
Sons), A., ii, 350. 

chromate, new hydrate of (Salkowsici), 
A., ii, 514. 

chromates, solubility of, in water 
(Dietz, Funk, v. Weochem, and 
Mylius), a., ii, 104. 
fluoride, influence of, on the action of 
seminaso on the carbohydrates in 
the horny albumen of seeds 
(HfmissEY), A., ii, 570. 
hydroxide and its hydrates, thermal 
properties of (de Foeceanh), A., 
li, 693. 

nitrate, absorption of water vapour by 
(Busnikoff), A., ii, 59, 
decomposition of, by sulphuric acid 
(Yolney), a., ii, 600. 

See also Agricultural Chemistry. 
j 2 ?( 2 ?'oxide, properties of (Jaubeet), 
A., ii, 96; (be' Foeceanb), A., 
ii, 155. 

preparation and properties of 
hydrates of (Jaubeet), A., 
iiy 155. 
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Sodium :-™ 

Disod iimi pliospliatCj interaction of, 
with silver nitrate (BEirmELOT), A., 
ii, 503. 

Sodium sulphate, influence of, on the 
vapour pressure of aqueous 
ammonia solutions (Perman)} T., 
725 ; P., 1901, 47. 
absorption of water vapour by 
(Busnikofp), a., ii, 59. 
solubility of mixtures of copper 
sulphate and (Massot. and Mal- 
Bfes), A., ii, 594. 

h 3 i'drate, Na^SO^jlGHsO, spontane- 
ous crystallisation oi‘, from satur- 
ated solutions of the sulphate 
(de Coppet), a., ii, 384. 
and sodium potassium nitrilosulphates 
(Divers and PIaga), T., 1096 ; P., 
1901, 164. 

sulphide, action of, on potassium 
ferrocyanido (Berthelot), A., i, 20. 
r?isulphide, reducing action of (Blank- 
sma), a., i, 461. 

substitutions and transformations 
ofFectod by (Blanksma), A. , i, 460. 
jooZ^sulphides (Blanksma), A., i, 264. 
thiosulphate, action of hydrogen 
peroxide on (Xabl), A., ii, 16, 
action of, on solutions of metallic 
salts at high temperatures and 
pressures (Norton), A., ii, 624. 

Sodium organic compounds : — 
thiocyanate, action of beat on (Giles), 
A., i, 262. 

Soils, analysis of (Berjf), A., ii, 193 ; 
(Hazard), A., ii, 2S2 ; (Sjol- 
LEMA ; Mini ray), a., ii, 350. 
uniformity in (Hall), A., ii, 80. 
estimation of readily soluble alkaline 
earths and tlieir carbonates in 
(Immrndorff), a., ii, 130. 
estimation of calcium in, by the 
citrate method (Passon), A., ii, 347. 
estimation of calcium oxide in (Hot- 
ter), A., ii, 623. 

estimation of clay in (Bagnoitl), A., 
zi, 283. 

estimation of humus iu (Biet^er and 
Asn), A., ii, 709. 

estimation ofdry matter in (Pttchneti), 
A., ii, 479. 

rapid estimation of nitrate.s in (Mon- 
tanari), a., ii, 688. 
estimation of phosphoric acid in (v. 
Lorenz), A,, ii, 278 ; (Gitlly), A., 
ii, 576. 

estimation of potash in (EOmpler), 
A., ii, 196. 

See, also Agricultural Clhemistry. 

Solaniue, formation of, in potatoes by 
Bacteria (Weil), A., ii, 266. 


Solanine, hvdrolj^sis of (Schulz), A., 

i, 92. 

hsemol^^sis produced by (Hedon), A., 

ii, 325. 

Solidification point of fatty acids 
(Moreschini), a., ii, 48. 

Solubility. See under Solution. 

Solution, researches on (Wyroueoff), 
A., ii, 149. 

theoiy of (Lewis), A., ii, 10 j (Jait- 
mann), a,, ii, 89 ; (Nernst), A., 
ii, 647. 

resorption of one, by another (Oker- 
Blom), a., ii, 543. 
velocity of. See Affinity. 

Solubility, Etard’s law of (Cohen and 
Buchner), A., ii, 375. 
and reaction velocity (Bancroft), A., 
ii, 150. 

and surface tension (PIulett), A., 
ii, 493. 

relation between heat of solution and 
(C.urPETTi), A., ii, 642. 
of acetylene and ethylene, comparison 
of the (Tucker and Moody), A., 
ii, 696. 

of alkali chlorides and chlorates 
(WlNTELETl), A., ii, 96. 
of alkaloids in carbon tetrachloride 
(Schindelmeiser), A., i, 287. 
of alums (Locke), A., ii, 656. 
of barium sulplzatc in solutions of 
sodium tlnosuli>hate (Dobcin), A., 
ii, 348. 

of cadmium fluoride (Jaeger), A., 
ii, 386. 

of calcium and sodium chromates in 
water (Dietz, Funk, v. Wrochem, 
and Mylius), a., ii, 104. 
of lime in W'atcr at different tempera- 
tures (Guthrie), A., ii, 315. 
of calcium oxalate (Biciiards, Mc- 
Caffrey, and Blsbee), A., ii, 624. 
of chlorine in aqueous bydrocliloric 
acid (Mellor), T., 225 ; P., 1900, 
221 . 

of cobalt and nicked iodates and their 
hydrates in water (Meusseii), A., 
ii, 555. 

of mixtures of copper sulphate and 
sodium sulphate (Massol and Mal- 
Dks), A,, ii, 594, 

of n-deeanedicarboxjdic acid (A^alkeii 
and Lumsden), T., 1202; P., 1901, 
188. 

of ethyl nitrate in water (v. Birdn), 
A,, I, 111. 

of gases in organic solvents (Jltst), A., 
ii, 439. 

in water (AVinkler), A,, ii, 446. 
of liydroxyazobenzene (Farmer), T., 
865 ; P., 1901, 129. 
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Solubility of load salt« m water (^^ 
Ejtde), a*, ii, 241. 

of manganous sulphate and its hydrates 
(CoTTiiELL), A., ii, 12; (Kiciiaubs 
and FRArniB), A., ii, 553. 
of mercury haloid salts and n'i(p:'ciiric 
cyanide in organic solvents (Sblc), 
A., ii, 101* 

of metallic hydroxides in ammonium 
and sodium salicylates (Wolff), A., 
ii, 198. 

of neodymium chloride (Matiokon), 
A., ii, 602. 

of red phospliorus in aqueous alcoholic 
potash (Bfugbss and CiiAPAtAN)) 
T., 1243 ; P., 1901, 190. 
of pigments in fats and soaps (Keuk- 

ing), a., ii, 117. 

of precipitates containing heavy metals, 
electrochemical studies of the (Im- 
aieuwahr), a., ii, 301. 
of quartz in solutions of borax 
(Spezia), a., ii, 605. 
of salts (Mylius), a., ii, 550. 
of salts containing the same ion, in- 
fluence of acids on the (Enklaak), 
A., ii, 494. 

of silver oxide (Levi), A., ii, 654. 
of sodium hydrogen carbonate in 
sodium chloride solirtions (Bob- 
LAXDEii and Bpeitll), A., i, 384. 
of theobromine (Paul), A., i, .841. 
of tutin (Easterfielb and Aston), 
T., 124. 

of uranium nitrate (Oecksner be 
Coninck), a., ii, 104, 105, 164. 
of uranium sulphate (Oectlsner be 
Coninck), A., ii, 660. 
of uric acid in siilpluiric acid (Tafel), 

^ A., i, 236. 

in water and in mineral acids (His 
^aiul Paul), A., i, 131. 

Solutions, action of heat on the absorp- 
tion spectra and chemical constitu- 
tion of saline (Hartley), A,, ii, 53. 
thermochemistry of very dilute (v. 

Stbinwehr), A., ii, 641. 
specific heat of (Puschl), A., ii, 224. 
vapour tension of (Ponsot), A., ii, 593. 
which are not very dilute, determina- 
tion of the decrease in vapour 
tension, and of the lowering of the 
freezing point of (Saiits), A-, ii, 304, 
436. 

degree of dissociation of dilute (Ta- 
rugi andBoArBARDiNi), A., ii, 89. 
compressibility of (Guinchant), A., 
ii, 227. 

osmotic pressure of complex (Jakoaa’’- 
_kin), a., Ii, 87. 

viscosity of mixtures of liquids and 
(Lees), A., ii, 148. 


Solutions, colloidal. 8oe Cidloidal 
soli<l, in tmnary niixtiircs (Bruni), 
A., ii, 11 ; (Biiuxi and Gouni), A., 
ii, 150. 

Supersaturation, distinction between 
chemical and physical, of liquids hy 
gases (Berthelot), A., ii, 8. 

Solution pressure, electrolytic (Leh- 
felbt), a., ii, 4, 5 ; (ICrPger), A., 
ii, 145. ^ 

Solvent, liquid nitrogen peroxide as a 
solvent (Fbanklani) and Faraier), 
T., 1356 ; 1\, 1901, 201. 

Solvents, inorganic, and their dissociative 
power (Walden), A., ii, 11 ; (Tol- 
loczko), A., ii, 437. 
influence of, on the rotation of 
optically active compounds (Patter- 
son), T., 167, 477 ; P., 1900, 176 ; 
1901, 40. 

inflxience of, on the rotation of otliereal 
dimethoxysuccinates and tar- 
trates (Pitrbie and Barbour), 
T., 971 ; P., 1901, 158. 

See also Oryoscopy, 

Soot, mineral constituents of (Hartley 
and Eaaiage), A., ii, 399. 

Sorbic acid, and its amide, anilide, 
chloride, nitrile and methyl ester 
(Doebner and Wolff), A., i, 578. 

Soxhlet’s apparatus, modifleations of 
(Osborne), A., ii, 136. 

Specific gravity. See Density, 
heat. See Thermochemistry. 

Spectrum. See Photochemistry. 

Spermase from barley (GrOss), A., 
ii, 34, 

Sphaerocobaltite from Libiola, Italy 
(Ferro), A., ii, 395. 

SplriUimi dmtl/m'icam ( Bevertnck ), 
A., ii, 120; (Saltet and Stock vis), 
A., ii, 265. 

Spirits, detection of foreign colouring 
matter in (OiiAAim’ON and Btmons), 
A., ii, 134. 

renatured, metlind for identifying 
(Raikow and Schtarbanoff),* A.', 
ii, 582. 

See also Brandy and Rum. 

Spleen, occurrence of arginine in the 
(v. OuijEwitscit and .Tootielsohn), 

A., ii, 29. 

jwoteolytic enzyme in the (Hebtn and 
Roavlanb), a. , ii, 402. 
nV.p. of the, in trypsin formation 
(Herzen; Camus and Cley), A., 
ii, 324. 

metabolism in the dog before and 
after removal of the (Hoel-Pat(,)N), 

A.J ii, 29. 

Spongio-melanoidin, physiological action 
of (Rohenf'ELb), a., ii, 180, 
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Spring water. See iiiiilor Water. 
Squama tic acid from lichens (Hesse), 
A., i, 150. 

Stable manure. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Stannic and Stannous compounds. See 
under Tin. 

Stannite, crystallised, from Bolivia 
(Spexcee and Peioe), A., ii, 392. 
Starch, transitory, dependence of the 
production of, on temperature and 
on the action of oxydases (Geuss), 
A., ii, 33. 

influence of variety of potatoes and 
manures on the quality of (Gtjffeoy), 
A., ii, 684. 

estimation of, in qjotatoes (Baumeet, 
Bode, and Fes'I'), A., ii, 44 ; 
(Beheend and Wolfs), A., 
ii, 536. 

Starch-granules, combined action of 
diastase and yeast on (Moeeis), T., 
1085 ; P., 1901, 178. 

Starch preparation used for confitures 
and creams, analysis of (Feehse), A. , 
ii, 536. 

Starch-sugar, detection of, in wine 
(Delle), a., ii, 44. 

Steam from saturated salt solutions, 
latent heat of evaporation of (Teotj- 
ton), a., ii, 592. 

See also Water. 

Stearamide (Oeton), T., 1356 ; P., 
1901, 200. 

Stearic acid, commercial, action of zinc 
jiowder on (HfiEEET), A., i, 251. 

Steel. See under Iron. 

Stereochemistry of nitrogen (Simon), 
A., i, 49. 

in the piperidine series (Hohenkmsee 
and WOLFFENSTEiN), A., i, 606 ; 
(MAEOiTSEand Wolffenstein), A., 
i, 608 ; (Groschitff), A., i, 745. 
Stereoisomerides, velocity of esterifica- 
tion and hydrolysis of (Maiucwald 
and McKenzie), A., ii, 229. 
Stereoisomerism of the oximes, model of 
the nitrogen atom showing (Wede- 
kind), A., ii, 596. 

StiMo-domeykite from Lake Superior 
(Koenig), A., ii, 10.9. 

Stihiotantalite from Western Australia 
(Simpson), A., ii, 454. 

Stilbazole {si 2 jr(flp]/ridinv), o-, m-, and 
and their salts (Feist), A., 

i, 290. 

Stilbene (s-diphenykihi/lenc) nitrosite 
and dinitrite (Schmidt), A., i, 266. 
Stilbene, amino-, nitro-, and nitroamino- 
derivatives of, and their acetyl and 
halogen additive compounds (Thiele 
and Escales), A., i, 689, 


Stilbene, f//amino- and d/niiro-a-eyano- 
derivatives of (Feeukd), A., i, 690. 
w-t^fnitro- (Sudboeotjgh), P., 1901, 
68 . 

isomeric (Schmidt), A., i, 266. 
f^oStilbene and bromo-, and dihromide 
(WiSLiCENUS and Jahemarkt), A., 

i, 265. 

Stilbene-o- carboxylic acid, ammonium 
and silver salts, dibromide, anddinitro- 
derivative and lactones of (Leu fold), 
A., i, 711. 

StilUngia scbifeTCt^ fat and oil of the 
seeds of (Toetbllt and Euggeei), A., 

ii, 34, 

Stoffertite from the island of Mona, 
West Indies (Klein), A., ii, 558. 
Stomach, fat-splitting enzyme of the 
(Voliiaed), a., ii, 518. 
zymogens of the (Glaessnee), A., 
ii, 666. 

See also Digestion and Gastric juice. 
Strontianite from Miinster-Land (Bey- 
ktech), a., ii, 247. 

Strontium borate (Oitveaed), A., 
ii, 158. 

nitrate, combination of, ' with am- 
monia in aqueous solution (Dawson 
and MgCeae), T., 1069 ; P., 1901, 
177. 

sulphide, preparation and crystalline 
form of (Mullee), A., ii, 60. 
Strontium forricjLanides (Fischee and 
MDllbe), a., i, 455. 

Strontium, estimation of, as the oxalate 
(Petees), a., ii, 692. 

Strychnine, action of bromine on 
(Kippenbeegee), a., ii, 52. 
action of, on the spinal cord of rabbits 
(Ha EE), A. j h, 522, 
compound of, with a-chlorohydrin, 
and base from (Bienenthal), A., 
i, 129. 

use of,- for the detection of bromates 
and chlorates (Pages), A,, ii, 191. 
Strychnine alkaloids, reaction of, with 
perchloric acid (Haeusseemann and 
Sigel), a., ii, 124. 

3- Styrenyl-l -methylhydroxy triazole and 
its silver salt and acetyl derivative 
(Young and Oates), T., 666 ;P,, 
1901, 86. 

Styrylitaconio acid and its calcium salt 
(Fichtee and Hibsoh), A., i, 594. 
Subercneacetic acid, and its methyl 
ester (WALLAfui and VAN Beeck- 
Vollenhoven), a., i, 156. 

Suberic diazoiinide and dihydrazide and 
their derivatives (Ouimus and 
Clemm), a., i, 69. 

Suberyldihydroxamic acid (Angelico 
and Fanara), a., i, 708. 
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SEl)maxiIlary gland, So.o Gland. 

Suljstance (0211482)’'') etliylene 

bromide and sodium disulphide 
(Blanijsma), a., i, 461. 

CSH4ON4S2, obtained in the prepara- 
tion of caiiarin (Golubeeg), A,, 
i, 194. 

C4H2O3N45 from the action of nitric 
acid on acetylene (Testoni and 
Mascaeelli), a., i, 494. 

C 4 ll 505 N' 3 , from the action of nitric 
acid on (v. "Vogel^j 

A., i, 262. 

CgH^ErgSg, and its derivatives, from 
the action of bromine on a chloro- 
form solution of tetraethenyl hexa- 
sulphide P(Fromm and Manglee), 
A,, i, 184. 

CgHgOg, from c^-tartaxic acid and 
formaldehyde (Albeeba tan 
Ekenstein), a., i, 120. 

CqHqOqNq, from the nitration of 
methyl hutyi^ylacetoacetates (Bon- 
TEATTLT and Bongeet), A., i, 500. 

CgHgO^, from citric acid and formalde- 
hyde (Albeeba tan Ekenstein), 
A., i, 120. 

GQH 9 O 4 N', from a mixture of nitric 
and sulphuric acids on ethyl croton- 
ate (Wahl), A., i, 310. 

CyH-yOgErg, and its acetyl derivative, 
from the nitration of nitro-^?- 
tolueneazoimide (Zincke and 
Dbost), a., i, 73. 

C 7 H 10 O 4 N 2 J oxidation of 

pliellandrene nitrite (Wallach and 
H. and E. LAtrppEE), A., i, 89. 

CsHiiOgNT^, from ammonia and ethyl 
cyanoethylacetonediearboxyiate(DE- 
b5mb), a., i, 313. 

CyH^OaN, from the action of light on 
" o-nitrobenzaldehyde (Otahictan and 
Silber), a., i, 391 , 548. 

CgHioOg, and its chloride, from 2- 
hydroxy-m-tolualdchydc (Stoee- 
MEii and Behn), A. , i, 726. 

CgHigO, from the action of sulphuric 
acid on the glycol from isobutaMe- 
hyde and isovaleraldebycle (LowY 
and Winteestetn), A., X 626. 

CioHNoCl]!, reactions of (Sell and 
Dootson), T., 899 ; P., 1901, 
131. 

Cj^HONoCX, from the action of 
stannous chloride on 
and of heat on CjoHONgClg (Sell 
and Dootson), T., 905 fP., 1901, 
131. 

OigHONgOlg, from the action of water, 
alcohol, or weak acids on CioHNgOX, 
(Sell and Dootson), T., 902 P., 
1901, 131. 


Substance, OiollOoN.jOX, from thij action 
of sulphuric acid on UioHNoOlj 
(SEim and Dootson), T., 903 f P., 
1901, 131. 

CioIIt;ON3, from tlie action of stannous 
chloride and hydrochloric and on 
the potassium salt of a- and j8- 
nitroso-i3- and -a-naphthylamincs 
(Harden and Okell), P., 1900, 
229. 

OioHgOBrg, from the ])romination of 
menthone (t. Baeter and Settf- 
pebt), a., i, 216. 

CioH3402NBr, from the oxidation of 
CioHjvOgNoBr (Foestee), T,, 657 ; 
P., 1901, 88. 

CioPIisOgNg, from ethyl j 8 ; 8 -diacetyl- 
propionate and seniicarbazide hydro- 
chloride (Maboit), A., i, 312. 

CjoHjeOs, from the biological oxida- 
tion of fenebone (Rimini), A., 
i, 394. 

CigHiflOaNg, and its salts, from the 
action of caustic soda on 
NgBr (Fobsteii), T., 658 ; P., 1901, 
88 . 

OioHi) 702 N 2 Br, from the action of 
hydroxylamine on l:l-bromonitro- 
camphane anhydrides (Eobsteb), 
T., 654; mi, 88. 

CioHigOgNgSo and C-ioHoo04NgCl2, from 
the action of hydrogen sulphide and 
of hydroclilorie acid on porphyrexine 
(PiLOTY and ScinvEBiN), A., i, 518. 

CjiHi^OoNg, from o*aminohenzaldehyde 
and } 3 arbitiiric acid (Conrad and 
Beaneach), A., i, 410, 

C3iHg04, from bromomethyl furfural 
and sulphurous acid (Fenton and 
Gostling), T., 815; P., 1901, 119. 

OjiHgOgN;}, from tlio action of alkalis 
on a-dinitrophenyl pyridine (Spiegel 
and Kateenelbenbogen), A., j,752. 

( j^HjoOgNg, from the action of ]»henyl- 
hydrazino on isopyromncic acid 
(Oil at ANNE), A., i, 649. 

Ci^HigOgN, from isopropylidenebis- 
tetrouic acid and hyclroxylamiiio 
hydrochloride (Wolff ' and 
Schimpff), a,, i, 284. 

C*i 2 ^s^ 2^4) the action of nitric 
acid on anilopyiine (Miohaelis and 
Gunkel), A.,'i, 351. 

CjgHjoOg, and its silver compound and 
metliyl derivative, from the aut- 
oxidation of anthragallol (Bam- 
berger and PuAETORiiJs), A., 
i, 730. 

CjaHjoG^NgOl, from methyl chloro- 
earbonate and pyridine* (Farbisn- 
FABRIKEN YORM. *F. BAYE){ k Co.), 
A., 662. 
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Substance, Ci2n-inOsN, from tlio iiitor- 
action of ctliyl broinoaeetato and 
silver nitrate (Scholl and Schofeh), 
A. , i, '369. 

0 i 2 Hjp,O 4N4, from uretlianox)lrenyl- 
aeetoxainidine and cyanic acid 
(Lehmann), A., i, 276. 

CV2H2()N4, and its liydrochloride and 
platinicliloride, from acetonylaeetone 
and hydrazine hydrate (Ghay), T., 
682; 'P., 1901, 90. 

C30H04N,., from acetonylaeetone and 
in^razine hydrate (Guay), T., 684 ; 
P., 1901, 90') 

C3 oHNC 1(;S2, from heating acridine 
■with sulphur monochloride (Edin- 
GEii and AitNOLi)), A., i, 753. 

C12H8O2N4CI2, from the action of heat 
on 2-triazo-3 :6-dichlorohenzaldehyde 
jMiitrophenylhydrazone (Bam- 
BEHGEii and Demhth), A., 
i, 392. ■ 

OjnHioOfjNyS, from the oxidation of 
jMiltrobenzyl alcohol in presence of 
sulphanilic acid (Walter), A., 
i, G94. 

CioH^.O.jNS, from salicylaldcliyde and 
aniline sulphite solution (Eihneh), 
A., i, 378. 

Oj8H5QOfiN2, from glucosamine and 
phenylcarbimide (Steudel), A., 
i, 674. 

from the action of alcoholic 
potash on tiliadin (Beahtigam), 
A., i, 93. 

Ci4H20r,Br8, from the action of glacial 
acetic acid on tetrabromo-o-quinone 
(Jackson and Koch), A., i, 598. 

Cj4H3jO.-,Br, from the action of bromine 
on dinicthyldihydrophthalide- 
tetrcjnic acid (W'olff and Gableh), 
A., i, 2S5. 

CViIdiuONo, from the action of air and 
water on jS-henzylliydroxylaniine 
(Bamberoeu and Szolayski), A., 

^ i, 84. 

0if,Hjr,ONS, from l)enzyli(l(nieani]ine 
and thioacetic acid (Eibnisr), A., 
i, 321. 

from glyceraldehyde, j.ddoro- 
gliicinol, and suli>huric acid (Wohl 
and Keubehg), A., i, 12, 

aiul its anilide, from plienyl- 
carbiriiide and ethyl 2-cyc/epentan- 
ouecarhoxylate (Dieckmann), A., 
i, 639. 

Cjr.HoGOo, from calamus oil (v. Sobf.n 
and Kojahn), A., i, 396 ; (TiioMs 
and Beckstroem), A., i, 396. 

and its acetyl derivative, 
from isovaleraldehyde (Ledereh ; 
Kosincku)? a., i, (i69. 


Substance, OkjHioOo, obtained in the 
synthesis of coumaranone (Stoer- 
MEuand Bartsch), A., i, 94. 

CV,Hi504N2Cl2p, from malephenyl- 
amic acitf and ph ospliorus oxychloride 
(VAN Dorp and van Haahst), A. , 
i, 137. 

CicP[-,<70t8l7-j'Na2, from the action of 
sodium hydroxide on 
(y. Vogel), A,, i, 262. 

Ci^HigOnUoS, from dimethylaniline, 
formaldehyde, sodium ^ntoluidine- 
siilphonate, and potassium di- 
chroinate (WALTEir), A., i, 694. 

CigH]0O4, from phenylcarbimide and 
ethyl 2-c?/c7ohexanonecarboxylate 
(Dieckmann), a., i, 542. 

CV,H2 oO, obtained in the preparation of 
j8-octinyl alcohol (Mohreit and 
Desmots), a., i, 443. 

condensation 
of isodiafiiric acid with thiocarb- 
amide (y. Vogel), A., i, 262. 

C4HH34ON4, from benzeneazopyrrole 
and phenylcarbimide (Plancher 
and Soxchni), A., i, 432. 

benzaldeliycle and 
phenylmethylpjwazoline (Treneh), 
A., i, 232. 

CihE[ 4804N2,H20, from the action of 
formaldehyde on methyl anthr- 
anilate (Erdmann), A., i, 592. 

CjgHnOsN, from the action of nitric 
acid on 2:5-dihenzoylfrirfuran 
(Phelps and Hale), A. , i, 666. 

^8^14^109 acetaldehyde and 

anhydrotetroiiie acid (Wolff and 
G abler), a., i, 285. 

CjgHi.rjON, from 3-naphthol, formalde- 
hyde, jo-toluidine hydrochloride, 
and sodium chromate (Walter), 
A., i, 694. 

CigHivHjt, and its acetyl derivative, 
from the reduction of aminodi- 
])henyliniide (BtVRNSTEiN), A., 
i, 375. 

CjgHigO;., an<I its hromo-derivative, 
from th(‘. iodination of phenol 
(Vahbel), a. , i, 143. 

C38H48O4, from the action of sulphuric 
acid on ethyl 'iu-xylylenodiaceto- 
acetate (Ephraim), A.,* i, 088. 

CiigPT.2o04N4, from uretlianophenyl- 
acotoxamidine and phenylearhimide 
(Lehmann), A., i, 276. 

CjgTLjP, and its polymeride, from 
methyl nonyl ketone and benzalde- 
liyde (Oarette), A,, i, 13, 127. 

C^gHj^Og, from the action of snlplniric 
acid oil the glycol from isobntaldc- 
liyde and isovaleraldehyde (Lom'y 
and Winteustein), A.,*i, 626. 
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Substance, C[,, II 1 HON 4 , froiii iKnizciioazo- Substance, (U 4 l livON;(, (rum a-«juinu. 
2:4-dim(3thyl|)yiTole. aiul plieiiyl- plitlialiiic and phonylliydraziiic 

carbimide '(PLA^s'<jnEit and Son- (Eujnkii and Lange), A., 


oiNi), A., i, 432 . 

OioHigNsjSOajJHaO, from heating 
benzylideiiedianiline anliyclrosiilph- 
ite with water (ErnNEu), A., 
i, 378. 

O40H;j 2ON4, from iS-caiiiphornitril- 
aniide, bromine, and sodium 
hydroxide (Tiemann and Tigges), 
A., i, 19 . 

C2oHiji03N, from j 3 -naphtbol, furfur- 
aldehyde, and ammonia (Betti), 
A., i, 82 . 

CaoHisNsS, from a 5 -diphenylsemithio- 
carbazide and benzaldehyde (Busoh 
and Holzmann), A., i, 235 . 

OgoHigONgS, two (m. p. 145 — 150" 
and 141 — 142"), from diphcnyl- 
formamidiiie and thiobenzoic acid, 
and phenylbenzenylamidine and 
thiobenzoic acid (Wheeleu), A., 
i, 636. 

^ 20 ^ 22 ^* 7 ) from Jamaica dog-wood 
(Feeeti and Clover), A., ii, 333. 

C2oH 2*70N, from j 3 -naphthol, valer- 
aldebyde, and ammonia (Betti), 
A., i, 82 . 

^20^32^2, or G20H54O2, obtained in the 
preparation of fenchocarboxylic 
acid (Wallace and v. West- 
thalen), A., i, 331 . 

OsiHifP^ClJICl, from the action 
of hydrochloric acid on 7-liydr- 
oxy- 2 : 4 -diplienyl-l; 4 -benzopyranol 
hydrochloride (Bulow and v. 
Siciierer), A„ i, 603 . 

C22H18O,], from Jamaica dog- wood 
(Freer and Clover), A., ii, 333 . 

0.2211^,04^4, from toliieno and the 
phenylhydrazone of methyl formyl- 
phenylacetato (Wislicrnxls and 
Bineemann), A.,i, 362 . 

C22H28OQN, from o-aminoacetophenone 
and ethyl oxalate (Camps), A., 
i, 751 . 

C2‘jH2pOobr4, from the action of alco- 
holic sodium ethoxicle on the 
condensation xwodiict of 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 - 
tetramiuotolnene and ethyl cetipate 
(Thomas-Mamert and Strierel), 
A., i, 615 . 

C.>)H220<;, from Jamaica dog-wood 
(Freer and Clover), A., ii, 333. 

^^231124^^3^4^129 antipyiinc and 

**'earbonyI chloride ( Farrenpa briken 
voRM. F. Bayer & Co.), A., 
i, 662 . 

from ^^-nitrohenzamidine 
an<lethyl*oxaly]acetate{TiAPPEPORT), 
A,, i, 5 G 9 . 


i, 349. 

C!24Hi 80, from the action of sodium 
ethoxide on acetophenone and ethyl 
malonate (Stoebe), A., i, 549 . 

C24H18O2H3CI, obtained in the pre- 
“paration of aniline-black by Aliiller’s 
method (Bornstein), A., i, 400 . 

C24H19ON, and its acetyl derivative, 
from ^-naphthol, benzaldehyde, 
and ammonia (Betti), A., i, 82 . 

G 24 H 3 f 5 N 2 , and its dinitrosoamiiie, and 
acyl and glyoxaline derivatives, 
from the reduction of isovaler- 
aldehyde-j 2 ?-toluidine (Eibneu and 
PuritctvER), a., i, 168. 

C2r,H220<7, from Jamaica dog-wood 
(Freer and Clover), A., ii, 333 . 

C 27 H 18 O 2 , from salicylaldehyde and 0 - 
"naphthol (Rogop’f), A., i, 152. 

ditive compound of pyridine and 
salol chlorocarbonatc (Farben- 
FABllIEEN VORM. F. BAYER & Co.), 
A., i, 662 . 

02^H220, from indene and cinnamalde- 
hyde (Thiele), A., i, 76 . 

^2^112401728, from phen3d-2?-tolyl- 
benzenylamidine and thiobenzoic 
acid (Wheeler), A., i, 636 . 

CofiHigOo, obtained in the preparation 
of nitroanthracene (Dimroth), A., 
i, 198. 

CogHigOa, from piperonaldehyde and 
"jS-naphthol (Kogoff), A., i, 152. 

OogHj^OyBr, from the acetylation of 
**Ci 3 H<) 0 «Br (Liebermann and 
Lanser), A., i, 466 . 

GogHoyOg, from anisaldehyde and 
naphthol (Rogoff), A., i, 152, 

OogHgoO.j, from i 8 -naplithol and 
vanillin (Rogoff)) A., i, 152 . 

C28H20O4, from the oxidation of tetra- 
pbenykycfopentcnolone ( H exrer- 
SON ami CoRRTORPHXNE), T., 1261 ; 
P., 1901, 191 . 

C 29 H 22 ON 2 , from bcnzhydrol and 
benzeneazo-a-naphthol ( MihiLA F and 
Kegel), A., i, 56 . 

^WllsA* obtained in the preparation 
of 7 -pJienaeyl- 7 -phenylpyrotartavxc 
acid (Stobbe ami Ruwswurm), A., 
i, 148. 

02 fjILj 2 f^i 2 ll 4 » apiosedextro.se- 

phioroglneinol and benzenediazon- 
ium chloride (Yongertchten), A., 
i, 647 . 

^3oll2All4l^^3j obtained in the pre- 
paration of aniline-black by MTiller’s 
method (Burnstein), A.,‘i, 400 . 
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Substance, from tlio decom- 

position of iS'iaotliyiaiitbranol (Lim- 
riMOHT), A., i, 145, 

CsyKayON, from ^S-naplitbol, bonzalde- 
hyde, and aniline (Betti), A., i, 82. 
C.^oH 240 , from cimiinaldebyde and 
’ ^-naplitliol (Rogoff), A., i, 152. 
C 00 H 52 O 2 , from tlie wax of tbe wild 
’lig tree (Gheshoff and Sack), A., 
i, 445. 

C^gHfioOf;, from agaric (Adrian and 
'‘Trillat), a., i, 211. 

^^40^^62024^10 j action of nitrous 

acid on caoiitcliouc (Harries), A., 
i, 734. 

06 ( 1 ^ 5402 ^ 8 , and from 

“ Michler’s hydro!*' and diphenyl- 
and dianisyl-disazo-a-naphtliol 
(M(3htau and Kegel), A., i, 57. | 

from lichens (Hesse), A., i, 85, 149 ; i 
(Zopf), A., i, 88 , 547. 
from oil of lemons (Burgess), P., 
1901, 171 ; (Theulier), A., i, 218 ; 
(y. Soben), a., i, 733. 

Substitution in phenol (Lapwortii), 
T., 1267. 

Succinaldehydoacetal iinino-ether 
(Harries), A., i, 452. 

Succinanil, cliloro- (van Dorp and van 
Haarst), a., i, 138. 

SuGcindialdeliyde and its hydrate 
(Harries), A,, i, 451, 633. 

Succindialdoxime and its dibenzoyl and 
dimethoxy derivatives (Harries), 
A., i, 452: 

Succinic acid { etlmnedlcarho.vylw add ), 
eondonsation of, with furfuraldehyde 
(Fighter and Scheuermann), A., 
i, 479 . 

detection of (Keuberg), A., ii, 290. 

Succinic acid, diethyl ester, addition of, 
to aj3-nnsaturatod ketones ami 
esters (STomiE), A., i, 147, 270. 
2:4-riJaodoph(myl ester (Brenans), A., 
i, 643. 

Succinic acid, halogen, action of 
ammonia and amines on (Lutz)? A., 
i, 7. 

Mu'omo-, action of hydrazine and 
phony Iliydrazine on (Lutz), A., i, 9. 

iwSuccinic acid. Sec Methylmalonic acid. 

Succinimidequinaldin© and its salts, and 
the action of hydrochloric acid on 
(EiBNERand Lange), A., i, 350. 

Succinonitrile, eqniiibrinm in the 
system, water, ether, and (Schretne- 
makers), a., ii, 641. 

Succintetrametbylacetal (Harries), A., 
i, 633. 

and its hydrogen sulphite and bromo- 
ydienylnydrazones (Harries), A., 
45i. 


Sucrase,” diOiculty in the isolation of 
(Salkowski), a., i, ISO. 

Sucrose {cmie sugar ; saccharose), 
presence of, in gentian root (Bouii- 
quelot ami HErissey), A., ii, 34. 
Xiresence of, in Panama wood (Meil- 
LbRE), A., ii, 185. 

occurrence of, in the fruit of Paris 
qiiadrifolia (Kromer), A., ii, 618. 
influence of teniperatiu'e on the specific 
rotation of (Schonrock), A., ii, 287. 
measurement of the rotatory power of, 
its variation with temperature, and 
with the wave-length of the light 
used (Pellat), a., i, 672. 
density, expansion, and capillarity of 
aqueous solutions of (Domke, 
Harttng, and Plato), A., i, 189. 
velocity of inversion of (v. Lippmann), 
A., ii, 89; (Duane), A., ii, 440 ; 
(Euler), A., ii, 441. 
velocity of inversion of, in presence of 
methyl acetate (Coppadoro), A., 
ii, 544; (Henri and Banoels), A., 
ii, 647. 

influence of the nature and intensity 
of light on the inversion of, by 
mineral acids (Gillc'it), A., i, 127. 
action of invert sugar on the inversion 
of (Henri), A., i, 438. 
behaviour of aqueous solutions of, 
towards strontia at 125-128° 
(Schgne and Tollens), A,, i, 128. 
influence of, on the conductivities of 
solutions of potassium chloride, 
hydrogen chloride, and potassium 
hydroxide (Martin and Masson), 
T., 707 ; 1901, 91. 

raxhd estimation of, in beets (Hiltner 
and Thatciier), A., ii, 535. 
Scdieibler’s method for the estimation 
of, in beets (Herzfeld), A., 
ii, 426, 

estimation of, in condensed milk 
(S. H. B,, and 0. N. Rtiber), A., 
ii, 355. 

Sugar from the hydrolysis of filicitannic 
acid (Keicti), A., i, 212 . 
formation of, in liver cells (Bial), 
A.,‘ii, 608. 

nature of the, in blood, muscle, and 
urine (PAVYaiid SiAu), A., ii, 257. 
quantity of, formed, after feeding with 
various protfeids (Brnbix), A., 
ii, 258, 563. 

effects of the increased consumption of 
(v. Bunge), A., ii, 458. 
as food for cattle (Lehmann), A., 
ii, 415. 

as food for pigs (Klein), A., ii, 416. 

Sugar formation from fat (llARTOGHand 
i vSchumm), A., ii, 176. 
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Sugar, invert, action of, on the inversion 
of sucrose hy snerasc (Hbniii), A., 
i, 438. 

estimation of, volnmetrically (Stolle), 
A., ii, 286. 

Sugars from cellulose (Fekto^s), P., 
1901, 166. 

search for, in the products of the 
hydrolysis of wood of trees (Stotiee), 
A., i, 67. 

fermentation of, hy DaciUm coU cmii- 
rmmis and allied organisms {Har- 
den), A., ii, 410. 

fermentation experiments with various 
yeasts and (Line^teu), A., ii, 1S2, 
263. 

glycolytic decomposition of, in blood 
(Poutier), A., ii, 116. 
carbamide derivatives of (Schoorl), 
A., i, 258. 

compounds of, with 2:3“diammo- 
benzoic acid (Schilling), A., 

i, 885. 

of the blood (Li':pine and Boitlhi)), 
A., ii, 610. 

new reaction of (Sollmanx), A., ii, 535. 
colour reactions of (Nehbeug), A., 

ii, 286. 

detection of amino-derivatives of 
(Steudel), a., i, 674. 
detection of, in urine (Offer), A. , 
ii, 354 ; (Eiegler), A., ii, 426. 
Neumann's modification of Fischer’s 
phenylhydrazine test for, in urine 
(Margultes), a., ii, 135. 
detection of glycurone and glycuronic 
acid in (Neueerg), A., i, 66. 
estimation of, by Fehling’s solution 
(Utz), a., ii, 205; (Soltsikx), A., 
ii, 286. 

estimation of, by Kjeldahrs motliod 
(Woy), A,, ii, 280, 

estimation of reducing, in blood 
(Meillhre and Chapelle), A., 
ii, 354. 

estimation of, in swedes (Collins), 
A., ii, 583. 

estimation of, in urine (Patexn), A., 
ii, 355. 

estimation of, in urine by Lehmann’s 
method (Goetzel- Albers), A., 
ii, 355, 

estimation of small amounts of, in 
urine (Eaimann),’A., ii, 582. 
estimation of, in vinous products 
(Bernard), A., ii, 355. 
separation of glycuronic acid from 

(Neitberg), a., i, 66. 

. Sulphammonium, preparation and 
properties of (Moissax), A., ii, 234. 
^p-SulpkaniUc acid, acidirnetric value of 
(Massol), a., i, 532. 


5-Sulplianilino-7-metliylnaphthaplien« 
azonium-S-sulphonic acid, O-cbloro- 
(Kehrmann and Mullep.), A., 
i, 419. 

4- Sulphaiiilmo-l:2-nap1itliaquinone“6- 
sulphonic acid, sodium salt (Keiir- 
MANN and Muller), A., i, 420. 

5- j?)-Sulphobenzeneazo-2-hydrozy-?R- 
tolualdehyde, sodium salt (Borsohe 
and Bolseb), A., i, 573. 

o-Sulphobenzoic acid, preparation of 
(Kranxich), a., i, 153. 
y»-nitro-, s-ehloride, esters, sulphone- 
flnorescein, anilide and anil of 
(Henderson), A., i, 208. 

o-Sulphobenzoic chlorides, and ;t?-mtro-, 
action of, on carbamide (Holmes), 
A., i, 271. 

as a test for albumin in urine (Praum ; 
Roch), a., ii, 710. 

o-Sulphomercurihenzoic acid and its 
.sodium salt (Pesci), A., i, 624. 

Sulphones, aromatic, new synthesis of 
(Ullmann and Pasderiviadjian), 
A., i, 383. 

Sulphones. See also ; — 

Acetoph cnonedisulph one. 

A* Amylsulph one- a-ethybwoerotoni c 
acid. 

i8* Anthra^uinonesulplionc-^i-h optyl- 
amide. 

j8-Anthraquinonesulphonemethylanil- 

ide. 

Benzalsultim, 

7-Benzonesulphonoxycoiimarone-4 - 
carboxylic acid. 
Benzophenonedisulph one. 
Benzyltolylbonzenesiilphonamide. 
j8-Diamylsulphonebutyi'i c acid . 
j8-Diamylsulphone-a-mono- and -di- 
etliylbiityric acids. 

/3-Diamylaulphone-a-mono- and -di- 
methylbutyric acids. 
7-Diamylsulphonovalene acid. 
^■Bibenzylsnlphonebntyrie acid. 
jS-Dibenzylsulphone-a-mono- and -di- 
ethylbutyric acids. 

j8-Dibenzylsnlphone-a-raono- and -di- 
mcthylbutyric acids. 
7 -Bibenzylsulphonevaleric acid. 
y8-Dietliyisnlphone-a-diethylbutyric 
acid. 

;8-Bietliylsnlphone-a-dimethylbutyric 

acid. 

Biothylsiilpbonediplienylniethane. 
/3i8-BietliyLsnlp]iono-7- and -S-methyl~ 
pentane-3- and -7-ones. 
;8;8-BiethyIsiilphonopentane-7-one. 
Bietliylsolphone-a-pheiiylethauc. 
o-Bihy droxydiplici 1 y I sulph one. 
Binaphthylsnlphonebisdiazo-diphenyl 
and -ditolyl. 
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Sulpiiones. See : — i 

Biplienylsulphone. | 

Pixjhenylsulphoaebisdia 2 u-diplienyl 
and -ditolyl. 

j8-Diplienylsiilx>lion e- a-etliy Ibntyric 
acid. 

^-Diplienylsiilphoiie-a-iiiGtliylbutyric 

acid. 

7-DipbGnylsulx)bouevaleriu acid. 
Disnlpliones. 

Di-^P'tolyldisiilplioiic. 
Ditolylsiilplioncbisdiazo-dixdicnyl and 
-ditolyl. 

I)i-j;-tolylsiilxjboncbydroxylamiuc. 

Di-p-toljdsiilpboiiemethylannne. 

2-Hydroxydii)lieiiyl£iulp]ioiiG. 

Metbylsuixdionetetrazole. 

/3-Metli3d-77ff-tetraethylsulplionc- 

beptane. 

(}-Plaeiiolsulx)lioiiebenzoic chloride. 
Phenyl *ji?-ainino-o-tolylsiilphone. 
a-Phenyl-7-diethylsiilphoiiebutane-a- 
one. 

Phenyl -j;-nitro-o-tolylsulxdione. 
o-Phenylsulx>hoiieben2oic acid. 
Phenyl-o-tolylsidphone. 

“Saccharin.” 

Tetracthenyldisulplionetetrasulxdiide. 
/3i377- Tetrae thylsulphonebirtane . 
i3^€6-Tetraethylsulxlhonehcsane. 
^S/SSS-Tetraethylsnlphonepcntane. 

' j??-TolylaminophGnylsulphonc. 

^>-Tolylsulj)honedi-i3-nax)hthoxyeihyl- 

amide. 

jj-TolylsulphonecarbiiioL 
j(>Tolylsulphonecarbinylaniliue. 
j?)-TolylsuIx)honehydroxylainino. 
cycZo-o-Xyly leno- 1 : 3 -disul x)hone-2 - 
dimetliylmethyleno. 
cyc^o-o-Xylyleiie-l:3-disulphone*2- 
pdienylmethyl ene. 

Sulphonic acids, isolation of, by vaciiiiui 
distillation (Kiiafft and Wilke), 
A., i, 74. 

rate of hydrolysis of (Ciiaets), A., 
ii, 444. 

salts, compounds of, with hydrogen 
Huoride (Weixlakd and Kap- 
rELLEJi), A., i, SOD. 

Sulphonic chlorides, aromatic, action of, 
on carbamide (Remsen and Gabkee), 
A., i, 270. 

action of, on thiocarbamido (Remsen 
and Tukner), A., i, 270. 

Sulphophenylglycine-l-carhoxylie acids, 
4- and 5-, and tbeir salts (Voblandeb 
and Schxjbart), A., i, 564. 

Sulphosalicylic acid and its nitro-deriva- 
tive (Hibsch), a., i, 84. 

I^-Sulphotol jlaniline, methine compound 
of (y. MEyEB, Nacke, and Gmeieeb), 
A. i, 265. 


Sulphur, irregular distriltution of, in 
pig-iron (Bolling), A., ii, 124. 

molecule, Sg, dissociation of (BiLTZ), 
A., ii, 649. 

Wohler’s blue or green, new mode of 
formation of (Oblofe), A., ii, 499. 

action of ozone on (Weyl), A., 
ii, 311. 

loss of, in X)re paring ash of ^dauts 
(Fbai's), a., ii, 421. 

Sulphur compounds, action of ozone on 

(Weyl), A., ii, 311. 

Sulphur v?/o7mchloridc, action of, on 
anthracene ( Li Pi’M ANN and Pollak) , 
A., i, 690, 

Thienyl chloride, action of lead 
cyanate on (Dixon), T., 561 ; P., 
1901, 51. 

use of, for the xjreparation of 
chlorides of organic acids (Meyeb), 
A., i, 628. 

Sulphuryl chloride, hydrate of (y. 
Baeyeb and Yilliger), A., ii, 311; 
(Cabbaba), a., ii, 549. 

Sulphur jjierhuoride, action of the silent 
electric discharge on (Bebthelot), 
A., ii, 15. 

Sulphuryl fluoride, x>rex)aration and 
l)ro])erties of (Molssan and Ledeau ), 
A., ii, 233. 

dioxide, latent heat of evaporation of 
(CBOMrxoN), P., 1901, 62. 
action of, on atiucous solutions of 
potassium ferro- and ferri -cyanide 
(Matusohek), a., i, 635. 

iJn'oxide and its dimeric form (Oddo), 
a., ii, 650. 

physical constants of (Schenok), 
A,, ii, 380. 

Sulphurous acid, estimation of, in 
Avines (Patitrel), A., ii, 628, 

Sulphuric acid, distribution of, in the 
atmosphere (Ost), A., ii, 15. 
preparation of, for use in acidimetry 
(Kohn), a., ii, 190 ; (Meade), 
A., ii, 342. 

ahsorptioii of water vapour ]>y 
(Busnikofe), a., ii, 58, 496. 
depression of the freezing point in 
solutions containing hydrochloric 
acid and (Barnes), A,', ii, 304. 
anhydrous, action of, on dry potass- 
ium persulphate (Bagh), A., 
ii, 447. 

analysis of strong and fuming (Rabe), 
A., ii, 473. 

detection of added, in Avine (Cab- 
DENTIEBl), A., ii, 191. 
detection of selenium in (Orloef), 
A,, ii, 192 (Jouve), A., ii, 421. 
estimation of, in the presence of iron 
(KtiSTEB and Thiel), A., ii, 124. 
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Sulphur 

Sulphuric acid, estimation of, in waters 
(Hahtleb), a., ii, 627 ; (Winkleb), 
A., ii, 628. 

Sulphates, relative huYk of weak 
aqueous solutions of certain, and 
their constituent water (Pasea), 
A., ii, 227. 

reduction of, hy Bacteria (Beye- 
iuxck), a., ii, 120 ; (Saltet and 
Stocevis), A., ii, 265. 
Thiosulphates, action of hydrogen 
peroxide on (Nabl), A., ii, 94. 
Thiosulphate solution, standardisation 
of (Peukin), a,, ii, 474. 
Persulphuric acids (r. Baeyek and 
yiLLlGEii), A., ii, 3S0. 

See also Caro’s acid. 

Persulphates (Namias), A., ii, 15. 

Sulphur, detection and estimation of: — 
test for free (Stock and Blix), A., 
ii, 651. 

estimation of, in acetylene and other 
combustible gases (Eitker and 
Keppeler), a., ii, 689. 
estimation of, in commercial benzene 
intended for enriching illuminating 
gas (Iiiwix), A. , ii, 473. 
estimation of, in bitumen, coal, 
lyrites, roasted ores, &c. (Pellet), 
A., ii, 622. 

estimation of, in iron and steel 
(Noyes and Helmer), A., ii, 687. 
estimation of, in wrought iron and 
steel (Aechy), a., ii, 420. 
estimation of, in oils (Jean), A., 
ii, 687. 

estimation of, as sul])liides, hydro - 
sulphides, polysulphides, and thio- 
sulphates in solutions and mineral 
waters (GAriTER), A,, ii, 277. 

Sulphur-seleuium-tellurium group, re- 
j>lacements in the (Krafft and 
Steiner), A., ii, 235. 

Sumach, analysis of (Sesti), A., ii, 70S. 

Sunflower oil (Wiley), 4 -., ii, 336 ; 
dJEAx), A., ii, 483. . 
l>lant, See Agiiciiltur^'Chemistry. 

Superphosphate, kSee under Phosphorus 
and Agricultural Chemistry. 

Supersaturation. See under Solutions. 

Suprarenal capsules, physiology of 
(Strehl and Weiss), A., li, 612. 
extracts, substances which lower blood- 
pressure in (Levin), A., ii, 256 ; 
(Hunt), A., ii, 259. 
physiological action of (Langley), 
A., ii, 673. 

glands, active principle of the (Ald- 
rich), A., ii, 564. 

complete removal of the (jMoore 
and Purinton), A., iv406. 


Suprarenals, blood of animals de[»rivcd 
of their (Levin), A., ii, 256, 518. 

Surface tension, connection between, aiul 
solubility (Hulett), A., ii, 493. 
use of the method of counting drops 
for the measuroinent of (Guye and 
Perrot), a., ii, 374- 
of hydrogen (Dewap), A., ii, 597. 
of liquid air (Grunmacii), A., 
ii, 646. 

of liquid preeijutates (Quincke), A., 
ii, 646. 

of some essential oils (Jeancard and 
Satie), A., i, 394. 

Sweat, composition of (Oamerer), A., 
ii, 459. 

human, cry oscopy of ( Ardin-Delteil), 
A., ii, 67. 

Swedes. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Sylvanite from Colorado (Palache), A., 
ii, 109, 

from Western Australia (Kiiusoii), 
A., ii, 393. 

See also Tellurides. 

Synchysite from Narsarsuk, South 
Greenland (Flink), A., ii, 663. 

Syngenite, formation of, at 25” (van’t 
Hoff and Wilson), A., ii, 249. 

Syntonins, albumins, albumoses, and 
peptones of muscular tissue, differenti- 
ation between (BiltI'ryst), A,, 
ii, 632. 

T. 

Taka-diastase, action of, on starch 
solutions, and reversed ferment action 
(Hill), P., 1901, 184. 

Tan liquor, estimation of tannic acid, 
organic and mineral acids in (Jean), 
A., ii, 294. 

Tannase (Fernbaoh ; Pottevin), A., 
i, 179. 

Tannic acid, use of, for the estimation 
of alkaloids in clicmico- toxicological 
analysis (KnmENBERGER), A., ii, 79, 

Tannin from Catha cchUis (Beit'I'Er), 
A., ii, 268. 

of older tree bark (Malmbjac), A., 
ii, 572. 

CgiHao^ioj bromo-, acetyl, and 

benzoyl derivatives from Sequoia 
ijigmdm (Heyl), A., i, 648. 
estimations, new (Specht and Lor- 
enz), A., ii, 294, 

Tanning materials, analysis of (Sesti; 
Spiga), a., ii, 708. 

Tannoform, GH 2 (C 2 iHi(jOi(j).> (Heyl), A., 

i, 648. 

iZ-Tartaric acid, action of formaldehyde 
on (Alberda van Ekenstein), A., 

i, 120. 
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f^Tartaric acid, conversion of, into 
oxalacetic acid (Wohl and Oesteh- 
lin)) a., i, 365. 

and citric acid, best tests for (Paius), 
A., ii, 206. 

estimation of, in presence of oxalic 
acid (Palladini), A., ii, 135. 

cMartaric acid, salts, intiiience of 
molybdates and tartrates on the 
specific rotation of (Itzig), A., 
i, 448. 

potassium hydrogen salt (cream of 
tartar), analysis of commercial 
(Qxiantin), A., ii, 584. 
titanium salts (Rosenheim and 
ScHUTTE), A., ii, 246. 

fZ-Tartaric acid, esters, influence of 
solvents on the rotation of (Purdie 
and Baiibohr), T., 971 ; P., 1901, 
158. 

ethyl ester, influence of solvents on 
the rotation of (Patterson), T., 
167, 477 ; P., 1900, 176 ; 1901, 40. 
moleciilar-solixtion-volume of (Pat- 
TEIISOK), T., 214, 482 ; P., 1900, 
177 ; 1901, 41. 

ethyl scc.octyl ester and its dibenzoyl 
and diacetyl derivatives (McCrae), 
T., 1103 ; P., 1901, 186. 
methyl and ethyl esters, preparation 
of, and rotation of the methyl ester 
(Patterson and DioiaNSoN), T., 
280 ; P. ,1901, 4. 

Racemic acid, rubidium salt (Wyrov- 
EDFF), A., i, 666. 

Tautocinchonine. Sec under Cinchon- 
ine. 

Tautomeric phenomena, explanation of 
(Rabe), a., i, 33. 

Tautomerism of nictallie derivatives of 
organic amides (Txtherley), T., 
407 ; P., 1901, 31. 

of o-bcnzuylbeiizoic acid (Haller and 
Guyot), a., i, 146. 
of pliloiogliicinol ethers, influence of 
the substituting radicles on the 
(Kaitfler), a., i, 207. 
occurring amongst the thiocyanates of 
elcctro-negativo radicles (Dixon), 
T., 541 ; P., 1901, 50. 

Tea, black, rdZe of oxydase in the pre- 
paration of (Aso), A., ii, 679. 
leaves, localisation of caffeine in 
(Suzuki), A., ii, 680. 

Teoomin, the colouring matter of Big- 
nonia Tecomo (Lee), T., 284 ; P., 
1901, 4. 

Tellurium from Hannan’s district, 
Western Australia (MacIvor), A., 
ii, 167. 

atomic weight of (Steiner), A., 
ii, 236. 


Tellurium, preparation of large quantities 
of (Matthey), a., ii, 447. 
refractive power of, in its compounds 
(Pellini and j\Ienin), A., ii, 94. 
Tellurium compounds, physiological and 
toxicological eflects of (Meau and 
Gies), a., ii, 261. 

Tellurium ciesium fluoride (Wells and 
Willis), A., ii, 652. 
hydride. See Hydrogen telluride. 
Tellurides from Colorado (Palaghe), 
A., ii, 109. 

from Cripple Creek and Coolgardie 
(Rickard), A., ii, 663. 
from Western Australia dRiiuscii), 
A., ii, 393 ; (Carnot), A., ii, 515. 
See also Calavcrite, Coolgardito, 
Petzite, and Sylvaiiite. 

Telluric acid (Gutbier), A., ii, 601 j 
(Mylius), a., ii, 550. 
crystalline form of (Brunck), A., 
ii, 649. 

compounds of, witli arsenates, 
iodates, and phosphates (Wein- 
LAND and Prause), A., ii, 599. 
aZ/oTelluric acid (Mylius), A., 
ii, 550. 

Tellurium aromatic compounds (Rohr- 
BAEGii), A., i, 273. 

Ditelluro-anisyl trisuli)hide and 
-phenetyl tri- and peiita-siilphides 
(Rohrbaech), a., i, 273. 
Telluroacetylcumene, fZZcliloro- (Rohr- 
baech), A., i, 274. 

j;-TeUuro-anisole and -phenetole 
(Rohrbaech), A., i, 273. 
Telluromethyl i//-cumyl, a-naphthyl, 
^?-phenetyl, and xylyl ketones, 
rZichloro- (Rohrbaech), A., i, 274. 
Tellurium, estimation of, gravimetric- 
ally (Gutbier), A., ii, 687. 
Tellurium-sulphur-selenium group, re- 
placements in the (Krafft and 
Steiner), A., ii, 235. 

Temperature. See Thermochemistry. 
Termierite from Miramont (Fiuedel), 
A., ii, 397. 

A‘*d-Terpadiene-3«oxime-6'Oiie OiUroao- 
thymol) (Kremers and Brandel), 
A., i, 729. 

Terpene, CnHi-;, from pulcgono and 
magnesium methiodide (Grignard), 
A., i, 681. 

Terpenes from cascaiiila oil (Fendler), 
A., i, 219. 

from sandarac resins (Henry), T., 
1149 ; P., 1901, 187. 

' action of Deniges’ acetone reagent on 
(Glucksmakn), a., ii, 202. 

Terpene series, elimination of w^ater, 
halogen hydride, and ammonia in the 
(Semmler), a., i, 330. 
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Terpenoid compounds, genesis of, in 
plants (Ghauabot), A., ii, 3-1. 
role of tlie chloropliyllic function in 
tlie genesis of, in plants (Chauabot), 
183. 

formation of, in tlie geranium 
(Chakabot), a., i, 38. 

Terpenylic acid (Peilkin), P., 1900, 
215. 

Terpinene and Terpineneoxideoxime and 
its isomeride (Semmlek), A., i, 331. 

Terpineol, new preparation of (Gen- 
vEESSe), a., i, 280. 

i-Terpi»eol and its derivatives (Schim- 
MEL k Co.), A., i, 395. 

Tetanus poison, clieinical nature of tlie 
(Hayashi), a., i, 354. 
toxin and antitoxin, injection of, into 
tlie sub-arachnoid space (Ransom), 
A., ii, 118. 

Tetracetoxydiphenylene oxide (Bee- 
zina), a., i, 701. 

Tetraoetylbromodextrose (Fischer and 
Armstrong), A., i, 257 ; (Colley), 
a., i, 671. 

TetracetylcMoro-dextrose and -galac- 
tose (Fischer and ArMvStrong), A., 
i, 257. 

TetracetyD/S-methylgalactoside (Koe- 
nigs and IvNORr), A., i, 370. 

Tetracetyl-a-methylglucoside (Fisch er 
and Armstrong), A., i, 257. 

Xetracetyl-a- and -i3-niethyl- and -j8- 
ethyl-glueosides (Koenigs and 
Knorr), A., i, 370. 

Tetracetyl-/3-phenylglucoside and -j8- 
naplitiiylglucoside (Fischer and 
Armstrong), A., i, 672. 

Tetracetyltetramethylene, c?'itliio- 
(Wenzel), a., i, 403. 

Tetradecanaphtliene, cliloro- (Mabeuy 
and Sieplein), A., i, 306. 

Tetradeooic anhydride {nup'istk- anhydr- 
ide) (Kraeet and Rosin y), A., i, 113. 

Tetradecylacetylene, aiaino- and nitro- 
derivatives, ktrahvomide, and metallic 
compounds of (Krafft and Heiz- 
mann), a., i, 110. 

Tetradecylacetylenecarboxylic acid 
{tci'imlccylprojmUc acid) and its amide 
and benzoyl derivative, and Tetra- 
decylacetylenesulphonic acid (Krafft 
and Heizmann), A., i, 110. 

Tetradecylhenzoylacetylene (Krafft 
and Heizmann), A., i, 110. 

Tetraethenyi /^e^wsulphide (etlisnyl- 
trisalpMde) and its derivatives, and 
Tetraethenyldisulphonetetrasulphide 
(Fromm and Mangler), A., i, 184. 

Tetraethyldiarsonium salts, and com- 
pounds of, with mercuric chloride 
(Biginelli), a., i, 20. 


Tetraethyldicacodylic acid, compound 
of, with potassium nitrate (Biginelli), 

A., i, 21. 

j8/8€e-Tetraethylsulphonehexane and 
i3;85S-TetraetliylsuIphonepentane 
(Posner), A., i, 16. 

i8^77-Tetraethyi“tMolbutane, and 
-sulphonebutane (Posner), A. , i, 15. 

Tetrahedrite from Mount Botes, liungary 
(Loczka), A., ii, 247. 

A’^-Tetrahydrobenzoic acid, ethyl ester, 
action of etliyl diazoacetate on 
(Braren and Buchner), A., i, 85. 

Tetrahydrobenzylaniine derivatives 
(Farbwericevorm. Meister, Lucius, 
and Bruning), A., i, 691. 

Tetrahydrodiphenylen© oxide and its 
picrate (Honigschmid), A., i, 700. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, refraction and 
disiiersion of (Fellini), A., ii, 365. 

fttf-Tetrahydro-iS-naphthy], amine, resolu- 
tion of (Pope and Harvey), T., 75 ; 
P., 1900, 206. 

c7-«c-Tetrahydro-/3-naphthylamine and 
its platinichloride, and benzoyl, acetyl, 
and henzylkleiie derivatives (Pope and 
Harvey), T., 81 ; 1900, 206. 

tf- and 7-r(W-Tetrahydro-j8-naplithyl- 
amincs, and their d~ and 7-bromocain- 
phorsulphonates, hydrochlorides and 
camphorsulphonatos ; and their x\acc- 
inisatiou (Pope and Harvey), T., 
75 ; P., 1900, 206. 

Tetrahydrophenanthrene, refraction and 
dispersion of (Fellini), A., ii, 36*5. 

TetrahydroLsophthalic acid from tetra- 
liydrotrimesic acid (Lawrence and 
Perkin), P., 1901, 47. 

Tetrahydropyridine and its aurichlorido 
and lionzoyl derivative (Paal and 
IlUBALECKj, A., i, 745. 

Tetrahydroquinoliniumiodoacetic acid, 
methyl ester (Webekini)), A., 1, 640. 

Tetrahydroquinolylacetic acid, methyl 
and ethyl esters (Wedekind), A'., 
i, 640. 

Tetrahydrothiophontetracarboxylic acid 
and dinitrile, rfithio-, ethyl esters 
(Wenzel), A., i, 402. 

Tetrahydrouric acid (Tafel), A., i, 237, 
427. 

TetrahydroxyanthraquinoEe-3-6-di- 
sulphonic acid, l:S-(f7ammo-2:4:5:7- 
(Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 729, 

TetrahydrO'Xylic acid and its ^/ibromo-, 
and methyl esters, and anilide (Lees 
and Perkin), T., 350 ; P., 1900, 20. 

Tetrahydro-xylic acids, sterooisomeric 
(Perkin and YxITEs), T., 1379. 

Tetrahydroxymetkylaiithraquinone 
(Seel), A., i, 92. 
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Tetraketoliyriiidacettedicarboxyiic acid, 
ctiiyl ewtcr aiui its sodium salt 
(Epheaim), a., i, t>88. 

2:4:6:4'-TetrametlioxybeJizoylacetoplien- 
one, wnitroso- (Dilleu and v. 
Kostanecki), a,, i, 476. 

S:4:314'-Tetrametlioxydip1ieiiyl/ri- 
diloroethane (Peuerstein), A.,i,274. 

2:4‘.6;3'-TetrametIioxy-4'-etlioxyl)eiizoyD 
acetopbenone and its isonitroso-deriv- 
ative (Diller and v. Ko.sta>teck:i), 
A., i, 476. 

3.4;3l4'-Tetrametlioxystilbene (Peuer- 
stein), a., i, 274. 

TetrametbylcZ iamiiiO(;//6’?obepteiie ( W ill- 
statteh), a., i, 224. 

TetrametbylcZi'aminopbenyl-aiitbraiiol 
and -oxantbranol (Haller and 
Guyot), a., i, 350. 

4:4'-Tetramet3iykZmminotripbenylcarb- 
inol, ethers of (Fisoher), A., i, 82. 

Tetrainethylene glycol. See a5-Butauc- 
diol; 

Tetramethyleiiecarbinolj xweparation 
and physical properties of (Perkin), 
T., 329 ; P., 1901, 33. 

3:4-c/ycMetramethylene*5-pyra2olone. 
See 2 ■ Ke toliexahy d roindazo 1 e. 

Tetramethylenetetracarboxylic acid, 
tZ'i'thio-, and its eth3d ester and salts 
(Wenzel), A*., i, 402. 

l;2-6’^c/(?TetrametliyleiieumbelliferoEe 
(Dieokmann), a., i, 642. 

Tetramethylenylmetliylamine. See 
Methyk?/c^(?butane, co-ainino-. 

s-Tetramethyhiinitroazoxymetliane 
(SOHOFER), A., i, 495. 

Tetramethylpnroiie (Taper), A., i, 238. 

2;2:5:5-Tetramethyl-pyrroli2ie and 
-pyrrolidine, and 3-airiino-derivative 
of llio p}UTolidino (Pauja: and 
Schaum), a., i, 607. 

lj2:4-.5-Tetraphenylhexaliydro-l*.2:4:5- 
tetrazine (Itvssow ; Basso w and 
LimMERZiTEiM), A., i, 777. 

l:2:4;5-Tetraphenyh!//c/opentene ami -its 
cdiloro-derivative and 1:2:4:5-Tetra- 
phenylri/rZopentane (Henderson and 
Corstoephine), T., 1263 ; P., 1901, 
191. 

Tetraphenykyckpentenol and its acetyl 
and hronio-derivatives (Henderko.n 
and CoRSTORPiiiiNE), T., 1261 ; 
1901, 191. 

Tetraphenylt'i/c/opentenolone, and its 
oxime, y?-bronioplionylhydrazone, and 
aeetyl derivative, and the action of 
bromine, phosphorus pentachloride, 
and alcoholic iiydrogen chloride on, 
and oxidation of (Henderson and 
CORSTORPIIINE), T., 1258; 1901, 

190. 

hXXX. ii. 


Totraphenylphenylenodiamines (ilAEts- 
sermann), a., i, 229. 

a/SyS-Tetraphenylpiperazine and its 
salts, synthesis, of (Soioiidt), A., 
i, 266, 295, 

Tetraphenyltetrazoline and a- and 
fZmitro- (Bamberger and Grob), 
A., i, 296. 

Tetrazoditolyldisulphonic acid, sodium 
salt, combination of, with j8-naphthyl- 
ethylaxnine (Sey'ewitz and Blanc), 
A., i, 621. 

Tetrazole-thiol, and -snlphonic acid, 
and Tetrazolol and their salts (Freund 
and Paradies), A., i, 771. 

Tetronic acid, condensation products of 
(Wolff), A., i, 283. 

Thallium rhodium alum (Piccini and 
Marino), A., ii, 392. 

Thallium chlorobromides (Thomas), 
A., ii, 60, 100, 159, 507. 
io(iide and nitrate, formation of mixed 
crystals of (van Eltk), A., ii, 19. 
Thallic thallousl nitrate (Wells, 
P>EART>SLEY, Jamieson, and Metz- 
ger), A,, ii, 653. 

Thallium, estimation of, volnmetrieally 
(Marshall), A., ii, 196. 

Thamnolinic acid from lichens (He.sse), 

• A., i, 150. 

Thebenidine- and its mcthlodide and 
platiniclil oriel e (Yongerichten), A,, 
i, 341. 

Theme. See Caffeine. 

Thenardite, formation of, from iniralulito 
(ScHEM'rscHUscHNY and Kurnakoff), 
A., ii, 605. 

Theobromine and the salts it forms 
(Paul), A., i, 341. 

syntbesis of, from cyanoacotif! acid 
(Trait be), A., i, 54. 
infhicnoeof, on the- excretion of purine 
substances in urine (XrCgrr and 
SuHMtD), A,, ii, 463. 

Theophylline ifbyjiihun^), 

syiitliesis of, from cyanoacetic acid 
(Traube), a., i, 54. 

Thermochemistry 
of very dilute solutions (v. Stein- 
■wehr), a., ii, 641. 

of the ainmonio-aluniinium chloride-s 
(Baud), A., ii, 161, 224, 303. 
of the hyper-acids of cerium, thorium, 
and zirconium (PissarjkwskaCj A., 
ii, 56. 

Thermochemical researches on the 
principal opium alkaloids (Leroy), 
A., ii, 6. 

Thermodynamical laws, deductions 
based on (Lewis), A., ii, 10, 
639. 

nhservatioim 6^ and). A., ii, 303, 

70 
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THEItMOUHEMlSTilV : — 

Tlzermodynamical iiotontial, develop- 
ment of tlie, in terms of T and p in 
the case of compound components 
(VAX Laae), a., iij 224. 

Thermodynamics of solutions of chlor- 
ine and li3^drogen chloride in water 
(MellopO, T., 235. 

Thermoelectric behaviour of some 
oxides and metallic sulphides (van 
Apbel), a., ii, 222. 

Heat, action of, on the absorption 
spectra and chemical constitution of 
saline solutions (Habtley), A., 
ii, 53. 

Thermal capacity, proposal regarding 
the definition of (Riciiapds), 
A., ii, 223. 

conductivity, and thermo-electric 
efficiency of some metals 
(Jaeger and Diesselhopst), 
A., ii, 84. 

pressure, new conception of (Lewis), 
A., ii, 10, 639. 

properties of isopentane compared 
with tliose of 7z.-peiitane (Rose- 
Innes and Young), A., ii, 644. 

Temperature, influence of, on the 
dissociation of copper-ammonia 
sulphate (Dawson and McCrae), 
T., 1072 ; P., 1901, 178. 
influence of, on the velocity of 
reaction between ethyl alcohol 
and ‘-hydrochloric acid (Price), 
T., 303 ; P., 1900, 185. 
of liquids in relation to viscosity and 
chemical constitution (Batschin- 
SKl), A., ii, 645, 

change of, attending the solidifica- 
tion of melted organic substances 
(Pawlewski), a., ii, 85. 
influence of, on the specific rotation 
of sucrose (Schonrock), A., 
ii, 287. 

of the marmot (Pembeey), A., 
ii, 608. 

lowering of, and loss of water in 
Stentor and Spirogyra (Greeley), 
A., ii, 668. 

influence of, on the energy of the 
decomposition of proteid in 
germination (Prianisohnieofe), 
A., ii, 120. 

Temperature changes of the specific 
volumes of liquid and saturated 
vapour, relation between the (VAN 
DER IVaals), a., ii, 305. 

Temperature coefficient of the sus- 
ceptibility of some salt solutions of 
the iron group (Mosler), A., 
ii, 643. 

Critical constants, See under Critical, 


Thermochemistry 

Critical state, the { K A nona r K( > kf), A . , 
ii, 438. 

Thermometry, accurate (Marchis), A., 
ii, 491. 

Thermometer, air, at high temper- 
atures (Holborn and Day), A., 

ii, 84. 

Thermostat, electrical (Younc4), A., 
ii, 491. 

Heat conductivity of some metals and 
non-metals (Jaeger and Dtessel- 
HORST ; Rietzsoh), A., ii, 84. 

Molecular heats of compounds, and 
the la\v of Neumann-Joule-Kopp 
(van Aubel), a., ii, 226. 

Specific heat of alloys (Mazzotto), 
A., ii, 492. 

of some carbon compounds (Litgi- 
nin), a., ii, 145. 

molecular, of dissociable gaseous 
compounds (Ponsot), A., ii, 84. 
of a gaseous mixture of compounds 
in eliemical equilibrium (Ponsot), 
A., ii, 302. 

of metals, determination of the, by 
their rate of cooling (Serbobinsky 
and Emelianopp), A., xi, 303. 
of some organic nitrogenous com- 
pounds (Kaiilenberg), A,, 
ii, 492. 

of solutions (Pitsciil), A., ii, 224. 
of aluminium ammonio-ehloride, 
ALoCL(j,18NH;. (Baud), A., 
ii, 303. 

of ethylene glycol (de Forurand), 
A., ii, 224. 

of hydrogen (Dewar), A., ii, 597. 
of molybdenum and tungsten 
(Defacqz and Gitichaiu))^^ A., 
ii, 659. 

of fats (VANDEYYVER-GllAXr), A., 
ii, 46. 

Heat of dilution, calculation of, 
according to Kircbhoirs formula 
(Juttner), a., ii, 592. 

Heat of fermentation of maltos(i 
(Brown), A., ii, 304. 

Heat of formation of electrolytos, cal- 
culated from tbeir dccompositioxi- 
potentials (Garrard), A., ii, 55. 

latent heat of liquid and solid 
hydrogen (Dewar), A., ii, 597. 

Latent heat of fusion of antimony 
bromide and chloride (Tolloczko), 
A., ii, 437. 

of some olemonts, calculation of the 
(de Fororand), a., ii, 641. 
of ethylene glycol (de Fororand), 
A,, ii, 224. 

Temperature of ignition of phosphorus 
(Eydmann), a., ii, 31 2» 
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Thetimochemistry : — Heat of comhcsthii—c,; of formaiUDi—f; cf hifftraf ion = h. 
of nculralisatioii^n.; of o:ddatwii=o.; of substitution— sIk; of vaporisation ==v. 


Heat of sufestitution of oxygen for 
siilpliiir in alkyl mercaiUans and 
sulphides (Bejitiielot), A., ii, 147. 

Latent heat of vaporisation of some 
carbon compounds (LrriiErN)> A., 
ii, 145. 

of some elements, calculation of the 
(de Fororake), a., ii, 641. 
of liquids (Crompton), P., 1901, 61. 
of some organic nitrogenous com- 
pounds (Kaiilenberg), a., 

ii, 492. 

of steam from saturated salt 

solutions (Troitton), A., ii, 592. 

Thermochemical data of hydrochloric 
acid (/.) (Akunoff), A., ii, 82. 
of some slightly soluble metallic 
salts (/.) (Klein), A., ii, 225. 
of aluminium oxide and its hydrate 
(/.) (Berthelot), A., ii, 388. 
on alloys of copper and zinc ( f ) 
(Baker), A., ii, 303. 
of iron nitride {/.) (Fowler and 
Hartog), T., 299 ; P., 1900, 
210 . 

of silver amalgams (/.) (Berthe- 
lot), A., ii, 156, 

of acetals and their isomericles 
(/.) (Deli?; pine), A., i, 314. 
of acetals of monoliydric alcohols 
(C, aiul /,) (DELltPINB), A., 
ii, 6. 

of alkyl raereaptans and sulphide 
(c. and/.) (Berthelot), A.,ii,146. 
of monosubstituted benzoic acids (/.) 

(Massol), a., i, 323. 
of 0 - and p- bromobenzoic acids ( n . ) 
and of the sodium salts (/.) 
(Massol), A., i, 323. 
of o-chlorobenzoicacid (w.) (Massol), 
A., ii, 226. 

of sodium o-chloro- and o-iodo- 
benzoate (/.) (Massol), A., 
ii, 226. 

of ehloroanilic acid (c,,/., sA) (Ya- 
leitr), a., i, 154. 

of ethylene glycol {h. and ^^)(EE 
Forcrand), a., i, 307. 
of ethylene glycol formal and acetal, 
i-erythritoi diformal and diaeetal, 
and cZ-mannitol trifonnal and 
triacetal (c. and /.) (Deli^pine), 
A., i, 4. 

of chloro-derivatives of quinol and 
quinone (c., o., sb.) (Yaleitr), 

A., i, 155. 

of ^?“Sulphaniiic acid (/., A., n .) 

(Massol), A., i, 532. 
of celluloses (o.) (Yignon), A., 
i, 16. 


Thermochemicai data of gliicosicles 
(c. and /.) (Fischer and v. 
Lueben), a., ii, 225. 
of oils (c. ) (Sherman and Snell), 
A., ii, 430. 

Heat of solution (Holsboer), A., 
ii, 226. 

relation between solubility and 
(Campetti), A. , ii, 642. 
determination of (Cohen), A., 
ii, 147. 

of the ammonio-aluminiiim chlorides 
(Baud), A., ii, 224. 
of cadmium sulphate (Holsboer), 
A., ii, 226. 

of neodymium chloride and its 
hydrates (Matignon), A., ii, 602. 
of potassium hydroxide and its 
liydrates (de Forcrand), A., 
ii, 593. 

of allotropio modifications of silver 
(Berthelot), A., ii, 156. 
of sodium hydroxide and its hydr- 
ates (DE Forcrand), A., ii, 593. 
of thorium oxides in nitric acid 
(Pissar.tewsky), a., ii, 56. 
of uranium nitrate (Oeohsneb be 
Coninck), a., ii, 105. 
of 0 - and ^-bromobenzoic acids 
(Massol), A,, i, 323. 
of o-chloro- and o-iodo-benzoic acids 
(Massol), A., ii, 226. 
of resorcinol in ethyl alcohol 
(Speyeb>s and Rosell), A., 
ii, 147. 

of j?-sulphanilic acid (Massol), A., 
i, 532. 

Thiocarhamide, condensation of, with 
isodialuric acid (v. YoaEL), A., 
i, 262. 

action of aromatic siilplionie chlorides 
on (Remsen and Turner), A. , i, 270. 

Thiocarbamides, action of halogens on 
(Hugeeshoff), a. i, 757. 

Thiocarbimides, action of, on dithio- 
carhazinic acids (Busen and “Wol- 
pert), a., i, 233. 

action of^ on thiol acids (Wheeler 
and Merriam), A,, i, 514. 

^^iThiocarbonic acid, stereoisomerism of 
the hydrazones of the esters of 
(Busch), A., i, 430. 
imino-, esters (Deli^pine), A., i, 518. 

Tbiocyanic acid, esters, isomerism of 
(Berthelot), A., i, 203. 
action of, on thiol acids (Wheeler 
and Merriam), A., i, 514. 
mesityl and w-?n-xylyl esters 
(Wheeler and Johnson), A., 
i, 707. 

70—2 
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TMocyanic acid : — 

Thiocyanates, action of reducing gases 
oil (CoNUuY, Hksloi‘, and 
Shores), A., i, 373. 
yellow colouring matters from 
(Goldberg), A., i, 193, 516, 
677. 

of electro-negative radicles, tairto- 
merism among (Dixon), T. , 541 ; 
P., 1901, 50. 

double, and the ferric thiocyanate 
reaction (Rosenheim and Cohn), 
A,, 1 , 45o. 

Thiocyanogen and i/z-Thiocyanogen 
(Goldberg), A., i, 193, 516, 677. 
TMoncarhamic esters, clisubstituted, 
molecular rearrangement of (Wheeler 
and Dustin), A., i, 24. 

Thionyl chloride. See under Sulphur, 
thiocyanate (Dixon), T., 551; P., 
1901, 51. 

Thio-oxyarsenic ' acids, preparation of 
(McCay), A., ii, >96 j (Weinland and 
Lehmann), A., ii," 313; (McLaucti- 
lan), a., ii, 552. 
Thiophenidene-aminothiazoles, 
bromoaniline, and -^?-toMdine 
(Hantosoh and Witz), A., i, 401. 
Thiopyrine {thimMipuri%c) and its 
hydrochloride and analogue (Mi- 
CHAELis and Bindewald), A., i, 52. 
TMosinamines, halogen-substituted 
(Dixon), T., 553 ; P., 1901, 49. 
Thiosulphates. See under Sulphur. 
Thiosulphonie acids of aromatic amines 
and m-diamines (Clayton Aniline 
Co,), A., i, 694. 

TMourea-amidines (Wheeler), A., 
i, 487- 

Thomsonite from Golden, Colorado 
(Patton), A., ii, 455. 

Thorium, chemistry of (Brauner), P., 
1901, 67. 

Thorium cjesiuur chlorides (Wells and 
WXLLTS), A., ii, 660. 
hydride and nitride, composition of 
(Matignon and DeliSpink), A., 
ii, 106. 

nitride (Matignon), A., ii, 61. 
wwtoitride (Kohlsgh utter), A., 
ii, 599. 

double nitrates (Meyer and Jacoby), 
A., ii, 510. 

thermochemistry of the hyper-acids 
of (Pissarjewsky), a., ii, 56. 
Metathoric acid and Metathorium- 
oxychloride (Stevens), A., ii, 391. 
Metathorium oxides (Stevens), A., 
ii, 391 ; (Wyrouboff), A., ii, 604. 
M^hreose and its oxazone and phenyl- 
benzylhydmzone (Ruff and Kokn), 
A.,, i, 44.9. 


Thuj ene and . /.sY^Thujene (T8< ar u o aeff), 
A., i, 38, 601. 

Thujoleacetic acid and its ethyl ester, 
and GSYiThujoleacetic acid (Wallaou 
and Lexmbach), A., i, 157. 

Thujonoxyglycuronic acid, potassium 
salt (Hildebrandt), A., ii, 181. 

Thyme, oil of (Jeancard and Satie), 
A., i, .733. 

Thymine, synthesis of (Fischer and 
Boeder), A., i, 294. 
constitution of (Stetjdel), A., i, 108, 
434. 

Thymol, displacement of alkyl groups 
from, by nitration (Barter), P., 
1901, 183. 

sodium derivative, action of ethyl 
chlorofumarate and of ethyl phenyl- 
propiolate on (Buhemann), T., 
918 ; P., 1901, 155. 

Thymol, iJrmitro-, acetyl, benzoyl, and 
ethyl derivatives, and phenylhydr- 
azine salt of (Maldotti), A,, i, 80. 
iiitroso-. See A^>^-Terpadionc-3-oxirae- 
6-one. 

Thymoctuinone and Thymoquinol in wild 
bergamot oil (BRANDELand Kremers), 
A., i, 598. 

ThymoJiuiuone, i^ibromo-, derivatives of 
(Hoffmann), A., i, 473. 

Thymoquinonehenzoyl-a*naphthylhydr- 
azone (McPherson and Gore), A., 
i, 572. 

Thymoquinonemalonic acid, bromo-, 
etliyi ester (Hoffmann), A., i, 473. 

^-Thymoxycinnamic acid, and its silver 
salt, and ethyl ester (Ruhemann), T., 

918 ; P„ 1901, 155. 

Thymoxyfumaric acid and its ethyl ester 
(Ruhemann), T., 919; P., 1901, 155. 

l“Thymoxymethylhenzoxazole ( Co m), 
A., i, 752. 

2-:?n-Thymoxymethyl- 6 - ethoxybeuzimiu- 
azole and its salts (Cohn), A., i, 352. 

^-Thymoxystyrene (Ruhemann), T., 

919 ; P., 1901, 155. 

Thymus and Thyroid glands. See under 
Gland. 

Thyreo- globulin (Oswald), A., ii, 461 ; 
(Blum), A., ii, 671. 

Tiglic acid. See Pentenoic acid. 

Tiliadin from the bark of lime trees 
(Brautigam), A., i, 93. 

Tin from Western Australia (Simpson), 
A., ii, 454. 

enautiotropy of (Cohen), A., ii, 106, 
244. 

Tin alloys with copper, results of chill- 
ing (Heycooe and Neville), A,, 
ii, 508. 

with copper and with zinc, density of 
(Maey), a., ii, 655. 
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Tin salts, studio.s on solutions of (Yoirxoi), 
A., ii, 318, 390, 603. 

Stannic bromide, dissociating x^ower 
of (Tulloczko), a., ii, 437. 
Stannous salts, studies on solutions 
of (Young), A., ii, 603. 
cliloride, course and kinetics of the 
reaction between oxygen and 
(Young), A., ii, 603. 
electrical conductivity of solutions 
of, and liydrochloric acid 
(Young), A., ii, 318. 
oxidation of solutions of, by 
means of free oxygen (Young), 
A., ii, 390. 

sulphide, action of potassium and 
sodium hydroxides on (pEPaciN), 
A., ii, 479. 

Tin, estimation of : — 
analysis of (Mainsbkeoq), A., ii, 41. 
precipitation of, from its sulx>ho-salts, 
and separation of, elect roly tieally, 
from antimony (OsT and Klapp- 
noTii), A., ii, 695. 

detection of (Schmatolla), A., ii, 580. 
estimation of, voluinetrically, by 
means of stannous chloride (Zenge- 
Lis), A., ii, 533. 

Tin-plated wares, analysis of (Mains- 
iuiegq), a., ii, 41. 

Tissues, chemical nature of (llTAPiD), A., 
ii, 563, 

clieinico-physical relations of juices 
and (Oker-Blom), A., ii, 326, 
520. 

Xii’oteolytic enzymes in (Heuin and 
Dow LAN jj), A., ii, 462.^ 
formation and decomposition of fat in 
the (Hester), A., ii, 461. 
connective, silicic acid in (Schulz), 
A., ii, 257. 

elastic, composition of (Yand erg rift 
and Giks), A., ii, 401. 
nervous. See Nervous. 

Titaniferous iron ores, separation of, in 
basis igneous rocks (Vogt), A., 
ii, 63, 319. 

Titanium, quadrivakmt, double com- 
l>ounds of (Rosenheim and Sciiutte), 
A., ii, 244. 

Titanium A’^r^mhloiide, ammonio and 
pyridine salts of (Rosenheim and 
Scuu'TTE), a., ii, 246. 
sulphates (Rosenheim and Sciiutte), 
A., ii, 245. 

Titanic acid, estimation of, colori- 
mctrically (Brakes), A., ii, 285. 

Tobacco, n(3w alkaloids from (Pictet 
and Rotschy), A., i, 339. ^ 
estimation of iiicotme in (T<Vrn), A., 
ii, 363, 70S. 

Bee also Cigar. 


{Tohjl Cihiiinmnds JA’ — l.) 

Tobacco leaf, occurrence of paraffins in 
(Thorpe and Holmes), T., 982; P., 
1901, 170; (Kissling), A., ii, 680. 

Tobacco plant. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

j;-Tolacylidenebenzaniidme and its 
salts, phenylhydrazone, ethiodide and 
ethyl derivative (Kunokell and 
Bauer), A., i, 758. 

Tolane t^mitrites. See Stilbene, ao-cU- 
nitro-. 

l>-Tolenylamidin8, and action of, on 
ketones (Kunokell and Bauer), A., 
i, 758, 759. 

Tolidine, oo-cZichloro- (Cl : Me : NHj = 
2:3:4) and its hydrochloride and 
sul^diate (Cohn), A,, i, 638. 

Toluene, electrolytic oxidation of (Merz- 
BACiiER and Smith), A., i, 134 ; 
(Puls), A., i, 318. 

hrominatioii and iodiuation of (Euin- 
GERand Goldberg), A., i, 22, 23. 
chlorination of (Wynne), lb, 1901, 
116. 

chlorination of, in presence of the 
mercury-aluminium couple (Cohen 
and Dakin), T., 1119 ; P., 1901, 91. 
oxidation of (Boeutker), A., i, 684. 
iodosotluorides, o- and ;}h (AVeinland 
and Stille), A., i, 684. 

Toluene, six rZioliloro-derivativcs, pre- 
paration, nitration, oxidation, and 
sulidionationof (Cohen and Dakin), 
T., 1121 ; P., 1901, 91 ; (Wynne), 
P., 1901, 116. 

6*chloro-2:3-<:Wiutro- (Coun), A. , i, 637. 
o-nitro-, dielectric constant of (Tur- 
ner), A., ii, 54. 

chlorination of (Cohn), A., i, 637. 

0 - and /Miitro-, condensation of, witli 
ethyl oxalate, ami action of sodium 
ethoxido and amyl nitrite on 
(Lap worth), T., 1272; 1900, 

109. 

0 -^ m-i and jtMutro-, electrolytic oxid- 
ation of (Pierron), a., i, 685. 
2:4-<7Anitro-, condensation products of 
(Thiele and Esc ales), A., i, 6S9. 
«-(fmitro-, and its potassium and 
silver salts (Ponzio), A., i, 685. 
irinitro-, additive compounds of, with 
a- and /8-naplithylamiiie, and their 
acetjd derivative (SuDBOROuan), T., 
530 ; P., 1901, 44. 

2:3- and 3:4-dmitroso-, iiitro-deriva- 
tives of (ZiNCKE and Drost), A., 

i, 73. 

Tolueneazo^f/bromoplienols and their 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives and 
ethyl etlmrs (Hewitt and Ter vet), 
T.,‘l090; P,, 1901, 172. 
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{Tohjl compoiinds Mc~l.) 

ji-Tolueneazodiacetylsuccmic acid, di- 
ethyl ester (Bulow and Schlesingek), 
A., i, 98. 

Toltieneazoimides {diazotolitcncitnulcs\ 

0 - and p-, nitro-dorivatives of (Zincke 
and Dkost), A., i, 73. j 

I'olneneazo-iS-napiLtliols, o- and p-^ and 
tlieir isomerides (Betti and Leok- 
cmi), A., i, 56. 

/M-TolneneazO'O-nitroplienol and its 
ethyl ether (Hewitt and Lindfielb), 
T., 157; R, 1900, 222. 

Tolneneazo-o-nitroplieiiols, o- and y?-, 
and ethyl ethers and acetyl and 
benzoyl derivatives (Hewitt and 
Lindfield), T., 155 ; R, 1900, 222; 
discussion, R, 222. 

Tolueneazophenois, (?-, and action 
of bromine on (Hewitt and Teevet). 
T., 1090; R, 1901, 172. 

2 /-TolTie 2 ieazo-^;-tolyl-auramiiLe and 
-lencauramine (SIohlau and Heinze), 
A., i, 433. 

Xoluenediazoaminobenzoic acids, o-, m-, 
and ju-, and their methyl esters 
(Mehner), a., i, 471. 

^i-Toluenediazohydroxylaminobenzeiie 
(Bamberger), A.,*i, 171. 

;?-Toliieiiesnlp3imic acid (v. Meyer, 
Haoke, and Gmeiner), A., i, 264. 
action of, on nitrosobenzene (Bam- 
iJEiiGER and Rising), A., i, 201. 
action of, on /8-phenyihydroxylamine 
(Bamberger and Rising), A,, 
i, 202. 

j5-Tolueiiesiilpliomorpliolinaniide (Sand), 
A., i, 741. 

TolTiene-j?>-salphoiiic acid, purification of 
(Krafft and AVilke), A., i, 74. 
aminopheuol, o- and ^i-aniino- and o- 
and j?Miitro-phenyl esters (Bam- 
berger and Rising), A. , i, 201. 

Tolnene-/Gsulplionic acid, and o-iiitro-, 
esters and amides of (Reveudin and 
CiitoEiTx), A., i, 686. 
mom- and ^^^nitro-del•iYativel of 
(Reverdin and CiuhUEux), A., 
i, 685. 

Toliiene-w-sulpli#iiic B.(A<i{hciizi}lsuJphomc | 
mid)^ wi-nitro-, and its salts, amide, I 
chloride, and wi-ainino- (Purgottt 
and Monti), A., i, 21, 

p-Toluenethiolsnlplioiiic acid, diazoaiyl 
esters (Troger and Ewers), A., i, 172. 

Toluic acids, o-, wi-, and p-^ and their 
methyl esters, chlorides, amides, and 
mono- and di-methylamides, action of 
nitric acid on (van Soherfenzeel), 
A., i, 592. 

o-ToMc chloride and w-chloro- (Goed- 
sohmidt), a., i, 709. 


{Tohjl compoHuds Mc = l,) 

o-Toluidine, action of acetaldehyde on 
(Eibner and Peltzer), A,, i, 97. 
action of mothylenechlorohydrin on 
(Grassi-Cristaldi and Schiavu- 
Leni), A., i, 55. 

o-Toluidine, 4-chloro- (Cuhn), A., i, 637. 
6-chloro-, and its salts (Cohn), A., 
i, 637, 

23-Toluidiiie, new synthesis of (Jaueert), 
A., i, 320. 

action of chloroacetie acid on (Steppes), 
A., i, 139. 

oxidation of (Bornstein), A., i, 375. 
cyanoacetyl derivative of (Grothe), 
A., i, 80. 

Toluidines, o- and ?r-, new method of 
preparing (Sabatier and Senderens), 
A., i, 638. 

Toluidines, o- and y?-, acetylation of 
(Sudborough), T., 537 ; P., 1901, 
45. 

action of, on ^-chloroallyltliiocarbiniide 
(Dixon), T., 558 ; P., 1901, 49. 
interaction of, with phenyluretlianc 
(Dixon), T., 102 ; P., 1900, 207. 
cliloroacetyl, phenylsiilphoneaeetyl, 
j;-tolylsulphoneacetyl, thiodigly- 
collyl, snlphonediacetyl, and thio- 
cyanoacetyl derivatives of (GPuOTHE), 
A., i, 79, 80. 

Toluidines, o-, vr-, and p-, action of 
acetylchloroamino-2:4-dichlorobenzene 
on (Chattaway and Orton), T., 465 ; 
P., 1901, 39. 

Toluidino acetic acids, o- and p-, and 
the amide and nitrile of the o-aoid 
(Steppes), A., i, 139. 

^;-ToluidinoanilinO”phosphonc acid, ethyl 
ester, and -phosphoryl chloride 
(Caven), P., 1901, 26. 

9R-Toluidinoazohenzoic acid, methyl 
ester (Mehner), A., i, 471. 

t/-Toluidiuodiaoetic acid, oxidation of 
(Vorlander and Mitmme), A., 
i, 463. 

action of nitrous acid on (Vorbander 
andy. Schilling), A., i, 463. 

4:-j?-T0luidino-l-phenylurazole, 5-tMo- 
(Birscirand Grohmann), A., i, 617. 

^?*Toluidinophosphoryi chloride (Oaven), 
P., 1901, 27. 

Toluidinopropionic acids, a-o- and 
and the amide and nitrile of the a-o- 
acid (Steppes), A., i, 140, 

2'^?-ToluidmO“5-isopropyl-l:4-benzoquin- 
one, 3;6-iHbroTno- (IIoefmann), A., 
i, 474. 

^^Toluidino-ji-toluiluinoaeditolylimide, 
and the action of alcoholic siilplmric 
acid and ammonia on (Bornstein), 
A., i, 376. 
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§-j*)-TolTiidmo-7-i;-toiyIiiaphtliapheii- 
azonium 7-chIoridoj and O-cliloro- 
(Kehiulvnn and Kiiazler), A., 
i, 420. 

Toluo-y-pyrones, ?;e-, and_?j>-, andtlieir 
carboxylic acids (Ruhemanx and 
Batjsor), T., 472 ; P., 1901, 40. 
Toluoylbenzoic acid, jJrmitro- (Lim- 
pkicht), a., i, 145. 
^-ToluoyKsobutyric acid, etliyl ester 
(Blaise), A., i, 253. 
o-Toluoylformamide (Golbsciiwilt), A., 
i, 709. 

3'j;-Toluoylpiooliiiic acid and its oxida- 
tion i^mdncts (Fulda), A., i, 226. 
^>Toluc[uiiiol, bromoamino-, broinoiiitro-, 
and cbloroainino-, and tbeir acetyl 
derivatives, and c^ibromonitro- 
(Zincke), a., i, 330. 
if^Toluq^ninone, cbloronitro- and bromo- 
nitro-derivatives of (Zxncke), A., 
i, 330. 

Tolnquinonebenzoyl-a-napbtbylliydr- 
azone (McPherson and Gore), A., 
i, 572. 

2>Toluquiiioiieditolyliiiiide, amino-, and 
action of j)-toluidine and its hydro- 
chloride and alcohol on (Burnstein), 
A., i, 375. 

^-Toluqninophthalone. Sec ;^-Methyl- 
quiiiophthaloiie. 

nt-Tolyl borate (Michaelis and Hill- 
RINOHAUS), A., i, 356. 
o-Tolyl carbonate (Chemische Facrik 
VON Heydex), a., i, 696. 
o-Tolyl methyl ether, iJrmitro- (Ivaufler 
and Wenzel), A., i, 590. 
iMoiyl methyl ether, diamiuo- and di- 
liitro- (Kauflek and Wenzel), A., 
i, 590. 

jy-Tolylallophanic acid, ethyl ester 
(Pickard and Carter), T., 844 ; P., 
1901, 123. 

iU-Tolylallylsemithiocarbazide, nitro- 
(Poi>E and Hied), T., 1144 ; P., 1901, 
186. 

o-Tolylaminobenzyl cyanide (Sachs), A., 
i, 272. 

i)-ToiylamiiiophenylsuIphon6 and its 
acetyl derivative (Bamberger and 
Rising), A., i, 202, 
j:> -Tolylanilinephenylthiocarbimide , 
thio- (v. Meyer, Nacke, and 
Gmeiner), a., i, 265, 
jj-Tolylbinret (Pickard and Carter), 
T., 844 ; P., 1901, 123. 
5.)-Tolyl-borobromide and -boroxide (Mi- 
chaelis and Richter), A., i, 355. 
/nTolylcarbazinic acid and chloride, ethyl 
esters (Busch and PIeinrious), A., 
i, 617. 


( Tohfl co/npounds Me = 1. ) 

^>Tolyldiethylphosphorketobetaiiie 
derivatives (Michaelis and Krahe), 
A., j, 303. 

2- o-Toiyldiketohydriiideiie and its 2- 

benzoyi, 2- benzyl, 2-ethyl and 2- 
inetliyl derivatives (Goldberg), A., 
i, 33. 

dioxime, ijlienylhydrazoiie, and 
broino-j chloro-, and nitro -deriva- 
tives of (Goldberg), A., i, 33, 

4- 2J-Tolyl-3;6-dimethyldihydropyridme- 
3:5'dicarboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Flurscheim), a., i, 387. 

1 - 61 - and -^-Tolyl-2:5-dimethyM;3'.4-tri- 
azoles and their salts (Pellizzari and 
Alciatore), a., i, 571. 

2:3-Tolylenediamiiie, 6 -chloro-, and its 
combination ndth dihydroxytartaric 
acid (Cohn), A. , i, 637. 

Tolylene-i?-diamine, chloro-, and its 
diacetyl derivative, and hydrochlor- 
ide and sulphate (Vorlander and 
Schrodter), A., i, 463. 

l:3:4“Tolylenefurazan, iiitro- (Zlncke 
and Drost), A., i, 73. 

f^Tolylethylcwcarbamide and its pla tini- 
chloride (McKee), A., i, 756. 

3- if;-Tolylglntaric acid (Flurscheim), 
A., i, 388. 

o-Tolylglycine, nitroso- (Vorlander), 
A., i, 463. 

action of hydrogen chloride on (Yor- 
LANDER and Schrodter), A., 
i, 463. 

;H-Tolylglyoxylic acid, /^amino-, and 
its phenylhydrazoue (BoEurjNGEB & 
Sons), A., i, 714. 

Tolyl-4-hydrazine, 3-uitro-, and its 
acetyl derivative (Pope and Hird), 
T., 1141 j P., 1901, 186. 

^-Tolylhydrazine-a-thiocarbonyl- 
chloride-i3-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester 
(Bilsch and Grohmann), A., 
i, 617. 

j??-Tolylhydroxyoxamide and its acetyl 
derivative, reactions of (Pickard 

• and Carter), T., 843; P., 1901, 
123. 

Tolyliminobenzoyl cyanides, o- and //-, 
and their jMiitrobenzoyl derivatives 
(Sachs), A., i, 272. 

5- ^j-Tolyl-3-methyko/c7ohexett03i© and 
its oxime, and 4;6-dicaiboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (FLilRscHEiM), A., 
i, 388. 

i;-Tolyl methyl ketone, selenium deriva- 
tives of (Kunckell and Zimmer- 
M ANN), A., i, 215. 

catechol-, resorcinol-, and quinol- 
cavl>ohydrazone.s (Einhorn and 
Escales), a., i, 653, 
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( ToJyl conipoiiitxls Me = 1. ) 
l-;>Tolyl-5-Bi0tliylpyrazole and ity 4- 
mono- and Sid-di-carboxylic acids and 
its diethyl eater (BOlow and Soules- 
TKasn), A., i, 98. 

9-Toiyl- 10-metliyl ii’sorosmdulme ( Fis- 

CHEU and BiiiriiN), A., i, 417. 
^j-ToIyinaplitMoiiic acid ("Witt and 
Schneidel), a., i, 699. 
a-Tolylaitromctliaiie and the /sonitro- 
cleiivatiYo (Goldberg), A., i, 33. 
Tolyloxyfumarlc acids, o-, rn-, and 
action of sulplniric acid on (Rithemank 
and Bailso Li, T,, 472 ; P., 1901, 40. 

1- p-Xolyloxymetliylbenzoxazole (Cohn), 
A., i, 752. 

2- j2-Tolylo2ymetliyl-5 etboxybenzimin- 
azole aud its picrate (Cohn), A., 
i, 352. 

3- Tolylplieiiotriazones, o-, m-, and 
(Meiiner), a., i, 471. 

Tolylphtlialide and aniiuo-'-and ^r/nitro- 
(IilMPRICHT), A., ij 146. 
nitro- (Limbricht), A., i, 145, 147. 
j>-Tolylrosiiidulme chlorides, 10-chloro- 
5“, and 10-cliloro-6-m-ammo-,(KEHR- 
MANN and Htby), A., i, 419. 
Tolylsemicarbazide, nitro- (PorE and 
Hird), T., 1143 ; P., 1901, 186. 
j^LXolylsnlplionecarbmol and its pliospli- 
ate and acetyl derivative (v. Meyer, 
Nacke, and Gmeineu), A., i, 264. 
^?-Tolylsiilplioiieoarl)iiiylaiiiline (v. Me- 
yer, J^ACKE, and Gmeiner), A., 
i, 264. , 

^>-TolylBulplioaiedi-/3-i)aplitlioxyetliyl- 
amide (Margewald and Ciiatn), A., 
i, 380. 

7 «-Tolylsnlplioneliydroxylamiiie and its 
dibenzuyl derivative (v. AIeyer, 
IMACKEj' and Gmeineu), A., i, 26,5. 
/LTcdyltliiGd iazolone -aniltMol , - tbio - 
metliane, and -j»i-tolyltliioniet]iaiie 
(Busch and AYolbert), A., i, 234. 
l~Xolyl-l:3;4-triazoles, a- and p -, and 
their salts (Pellizzari and Buirzzo), 
A., X, 570. 

yj-Tolyltrimetliylammomnm Viroinide, o- 
nitro- (PiNKOtv), A., i, 413. 
jx-Tolylnrethane, interact ion of, with 
aniline (Dixon), T., 104; P., 1900, 
208. 

Topaz, occxirrenco of, near Oiiro Preto, 
Brazil (Derby), A., ii, 169. 
from Now South AVales (Harxkr), 
A., ii, 320. 

Totirnialme, crystallographic constants 
and chemical composition of (M^iTLF- 
ixa), A., ii„ 65. 

Toxicological analysis. See Analysis, 
effect of tellurium compounds (Mead 
and Gies), A., ii, 201. 


Toxins, artiheial modificatiuirs of (Rii'- 
giiie), a., ii, 464. 

action of proteolytic enzymes on 
(Baldwin and Levexe), A., 
ii, 667, 

action of peroxides on (Sieder), A., 
ii, 566. 

Tragacanth. See Gum tragacanth. 
Tragacanthan-xylan-hassoric acids and 
their salts (O’Sullivan), T., 1178 ; 
1901, 156. 

Tragacanthose (O’Sullivan), T., 1182; 
P., 1901, 157. 

Transparency of matter for X-rays, 
laws of (Benoist), A., ii, 215, 21G, 
308 ; (HEbert aud Reyn aud), A., 
ii, 215. 

Transport numbers, See Electro- 
chemistry. 

Trapa nakms. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Travertine from Vichy (Girard and 
Bordah), a., ii, 561. 

Tremolite from Fisek, Bohemia (ICREJcd), 
A., ii, 607. 

from Roiiiiiania (Poni), A., ii, 26. 
Triaoetonealkamine. ^ See Hydroxy- 
2:2 :6 :6-tetramethylpiperidine. 
Triacetoneamine and its com])oiuids 
with the alkali metals (Meruk), A., 
i, 670. 

Triacetonedicarbamide ( Wein.so 1 1 enk ) , 
A., 1, 5S3. 

Triacetyl-. See also Parent Sub- 
stance. 

Triacetylcbloroarabinose, pi’cparation of 
(Ryan and liliLLs), T., 706 ; P., 
1901, 90. 

Triazan derivatives (VoswinckeI;), A., 
i, 53, 617. 

jDTriazoacetanilide and 'n?-Triazoaceto- 
phenone (Rube and v. Ma-tewski), 
A., i, 104. 

Triazoanisoles, o- and p- (Rupe and 
Majewski), a., i, 104. 
o-Triazobenzaldebyde, synthesis oT 
(Bamberger and Demutii), A., 
i, 392, 621. 

and its rf/bromo- and h5mhloro-dcriva- 
tives and their phenjlbydrazonos 
(Bamberger and Demuth), A., 
i, 392. 

y>-Triazobenzaldehyde (Rure and v. 

Majkwski), a., i, 104. 
o-Triazobenzaldoxime (Bambergkil and 
Demuth), A., i, 392. 

Triazobenzoic acids, - o-, and p-, 
methyl esters, and the nitrile of the 
7 ?-aeid (Rube and v. Majewski), A., 
i, 104. 

;^Triazobromobe 2 lzene (Rube and v, 
ilA.lKWEKl), A., i, 104. 
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2“TriazO'3:6‘dimetliyI“bejizoic acid, and | 
-benaaideliyde and its ^/-lutrophenyl" 
liydrazone (Bamgeik^eil and DemutIi), 
A., i, 391. 

l:3;4-Triazole, dei-ivativcs of (Belliz- 
ZARi and Massa), A., i, 488; (Pel- 
LizZAiii and Biiuzzo), A., i, 570; 
(Pellizzahi and Alciatore), A., 
i, 571. 

Triazoles, chemistry of the (Young and 
Oates), T., 659 ; P., 1901, 86. 

Triazopyrocateoliol methylene ether 
(Fv,upe and T. Majewski), A., 

i, 104. 

Trihenzophosphinic acid (Miohaelis 
and Ohm), A., i, 303. 

Trihenzoyl-. See also Parent Substance. 

Trihenzoylanthracene (Lippmann and 
Keppich), a., i, 37. 

Trihenzoyltetrahydroanthracene (Lipp- 
M ANN and Keiu’ICH), A., i, 38. 

Tribenzylacetonedicarlsoxylio acid, 
ethyl ester (Fighter and Sgiiiess), 
A., i, 544. 

Triholummesoence (Tsgjiugaeff), A., 

ii, 489. 

Tricarballylic triazoiniide and trihydr- 
azide and their derivatives (Cgrtius 
and Hes.se), A., i, 70. 

Tri-i|/-cumylpliosphine derivatives 
(Michaelis and Karghowski), A., 
i, 304. 

Tridecanapbthene, chloro- (MABERvand 
Sieplein), a., i, 306. 

TridecyF alcohol {fllcthyloctylcarhltiol) 
(Masson), A., i, 250. 

Tri-2:5-dimethyibenzaldehyde, /p/thio- 
(Hauding and Cohen'), A., i, 726. 

l;2;4'Triethoxybenzene and its Inomo- 
and niiro-derivatives (Brezina), A., 
i, 534, 701, 

Triethoxy ethylbenzene and rfibromo- 
(Biiezina), A., i, 701, 

Triethylamine, cunipoim<I of, with, a- 
chloroliydrin, and base fruiii (Bienen- 
thal), ‘a., i, 128. 

Triethylammoninmiodoacetic acid, 
methyl ester (Wedekind), A., 
i, 639. 

Triethyl^lyceryltriurethane (CuR'rius 
and Hesse), A., i, 71. 

Triethylmelamine and Trie thyli cornel- 
amine, al)sor])tion spectra of {Hartley, 
Bobbie, and Lauder), T., 861 ; P., 
1901, 125. 

Triethyloxamines, supposed existence of 
two isomeric (Dunstan and Gould- 
tkg), T., 641 ; P., 1901, 85. 

Triheptyl alcohol (Gtterget), A., 
i, 183. 

l;2:4-Trihydroxybenzene, alkylation of 
(Brezina), A., i, 700. 


I a^Sy-Trihydroxybutyric acid, .synthesis 
of ahiEY), A., i, 501. 

Trihydroxybntyric acid. Sec also 
Z-Erythroiiic acid. 

5:'7:2'-Trihydroxydavone and its triauetyl 
derivative (v. Kostanegki and 
Webel), a., i, 479. 

5;7:3'‘Trihydroxyflavoiie and its tri- 
acetyl derivative (v. Ko.s'rANEGKi and 
Steuermann), a., i, 223. 

Trihydroxyiminotriphenacylamine and 
its hydrochlorides (Korten and 
Scholl), A., i, 550. 

Trihydroxypentane (pentccgli/ccrol) 
(Kogh and Zerner), A., i, 633. 

Trihydroxypentanthrene, chloro- (Bert- 
heim), a., i, 467. 

2:2k2"-Trihydroxy-l:l':l''4rinaphthyl- 
methane, csoanliydride of, and its 
acetyl compound and methyl and 
ethyl ethers (Fos.se), A., i, 323. 

iSyS-Triketopentane and its dihydrate, 
diauil and bisphenylhydrazone (Sachs 
and Bar.sohall), A., i, 670. 

Trimesic acid {benzcnc-l :d\64ricarboxijllc 
acid), reduction of, and its methyl 
and ethyl esters (Lawrence and 
Perkin), P., 1901, 47. 
esters (^Y^.s^.ICENlTS and Bindemann), 
A., i, 361. 

Trimesitylphosphine derivatives (Mi- 
cHAELis and Loebner), A., i, 3Ci 

2:4;6-Trimethoxyben2oyl-3'-ethoxy- 
acetophenone (v. Kostanegki and 
Steuermann), A., i, 223. 

2 :4; 6 -Trimethoxybenz oyl- 3h4' • methyl- 
enedioxy acetophenone (v. Kosta- 
NECKi, Rb2voKi, and Tambor), A., 
i, 92. 

2:4:6-Trimethoxybenzoylpyrnvic acid, 
ethyl ester (v. KustanegivI, Paul, 
and Tambor), A., i, 735. 

3:4:5“Trimethoxybenzylmethylamme. 
See Mezealinc. 

2:4:6*Trimethoxy-2'-ethoxyb8nzoyl- 
acetophenone (v. Kostanegki and 
Webel), A., i, 479. 

5 :7;3'-Trim.ethoxy-4'- ethoxy flavone 
(Diller and y. Ko.stanegki), A., 
i, 476. 

ai3i3-Trimethyladipic acid (Noye.s), A., 
i, 632. 

Trimethylamine, compounds of, with 
mono- and s-di-eliloro” and liroino- 
methyl others (Littersgueid), A., 

i, uk 

ajS^-Trimethylanhydracetonebenzil 
(Japp and Meldrum), T., 1040 ; P., 
1901, 176. 

l:S:5-Tnmethylbenzette. See AL-sityleiKN 

Trimethylbenzoic acid, ]>reparation of 
(van SmiERPENZEEL), A., i, 328. 
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2:4;6-TriiiietiiylbeE2:oic acid, f^/nitro-, 
and its clilorklu, uuilide, and ]>hoiiyl- 
liydrazide (Kunokell and Hiede- 
uranbt), a., i, 552. 

Trimetliylbeiizoyl’b enzene - o- sulplioiiic 
acids, 2:4:5- and s-, and their salts 
(Kkannich), a., i, 153. 

2;4;6-Trimetliylbeiizylideiie-amliiie, -p^ 
chloroaiiiline, and 
(Hantzsch and Sohwad), A., i, 379. 

Trimetliylbraziliii, preparation and oxid- 
ation of (Gileoby, Peekik, and 
Yates), T., 1399 ; P., 1899, 28, 75, 
241 ; 1900, 105. 

TrimethylcHorobutanetricarhoxylic 
acid, ethyl ester (Perkin, Thorpe, 
and Walker), T., 790. 

Trimetliylcinclioleuponic acid, diethyl 
ester, salts of (Skuaxjp), A,, i, 227. 

3:4:4-TrimetliyldiiiydrobeiizetLe, 2 
chloro- (Grossley), T., 144. 

Trimetbylene f?/bromide, action of, on 
benzene, in presence of aluminium 
chloride (Bodroux), A., i, 196. 

Trimetbylene (oyclop?vpc6yie), action of 
bromine on, under different con- 
ditions (Gustavson), a., i, 3. 

1:2:3 -iJmyaiio- (Eiirrra and Pergia- 
BOSGO), A., i, 18. 

Trimetbylenecarbamide (Cup.tiits and 
Olemm), a., i, 69 ; (Tafel and Wein- 
SCHENK), A., i, 72. 

Trimetbylene-carbinol, -carbinylamine, 
and -carboxylic chloride (Henry and 
Dalle), A., i, 582. 

Trimethylenecarboxylic acid, amide and 
amine of (Ki-jner), A., i, 509. 

Trimethylenediamme. See Propane, 
ay-tfmTnino-. 

3:4-cyc2oTrimetliyleiiepyrazolone 
(Dieckmann), A., i, 539. 

Trimethylenepyrrole, synthesis of (Gua- 
iiEsoHi), A., i, 341. 

Trimethylenetricarboxylio acid, and 
cyano-, and the ethyl ester of the tri- 
cyano-derivativo(ERUERA and Pergia- 
Bosoo), A., i, 18 ; (Wenzel), A., 
i, 402. 

aj8j8-Trimethylglutaric acid [hcmnetU- 
cm'ioxiflic add)^ and its anilic acid 
(Crossley), T., 140 ; P., 1900, 91. 
attempted synthesis of (Blanc), A., 
i, 119. 

Trimethyl-tetra- and -hexa-hydrobenzyl- 
anilines and the chloro-derivatlve of 
the hexahydro-compoiind (PxV rb werk e 
Y oiiM. Meister, Lucius, and Brun- 
XNCi), A., i, 691. 

Trimethylhexamethylene, chloro- (jMa- 
BERY and Sieplein), a., i, 306. 

Trimethylc/ycAhexanes, 1:3:4- and 1:3:5- 
{Sabatxer and Senberen.s), A., i, 450, 


Trimethylhydroxybutaiietricarboxylic 
acids, lactones and anhydrides of (PiHi- 
KiN, Thorpe, and Walker), T., 788 ; 

p., 1901, no. 

Trimethylketodicyc^opentane-mono" and 
-di-carboxylic acids (Perkin, Thorpe, 
and Walxcer), T., 786; P., 1901, 

no. 

Trimethylketodic/yc7^?peEtanetricarb-^ 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester and potassium 
salt (PrmKiN, Thorpe, and Walker), 
T., 786. 

l:3;3-Trimethyl-2-metliyleiiemdolme, 
formula of (Brunner)j A., i, 407; 
(Plano her), A., i, 563. 

j3e0-Tri2nethyl-6-none]ie (Gricnard), A., 
i, 6SL 

iSjOy-Trimethylpentane-ay-olidoio acid 
(Blanc), A., i, 119. 

2:4;6-TrimethylphenyI-acetyleiie and 
■chloroacetylene (Kunckki.l and Jvo- 
ritzicy), a,, i, 75. 

Trimethylphloroglucinol ethyl ether 
(Herzig and Hauseii), A., i, 206. 

l:4:6-Trimethylpurone and its acetyl 
derivative, and l:4:6-TrimethyU'«o- 
purone (Tafel), A., i, 238. 

2:4;6-Trim8thylpyridiiie from Scottish 
shale oil (Garjiett and Smythe), P., 
1900, 190. 

Trimethylsuccinic acid (Lapwouth and 
Lenton), P., 1901, 118. 
resolution of, into its optical antipodes 
(Paolini), a., i, 253. 

Trime t hyl thuj ylamnionium hy d roxide 

and iodide (Tsghugaeff), A., i, 601. 

Trimethyltrimethyiene glycols and di - 
bromitles and t^uodide (Zelinsky and 
Zelikoff), a., i, 657. 

Trimethyl trime thylenes, A and 
a'A"- (Zelinsky and Zelikoff), 
A., i, 657, 

Trimefchyltriose 

viedMjl oxide) (HaruiEvS and PafpovS), 
A., i, 673. 

l:4;4-Trimethyltrimethylenedicarbon- 
imide, 3;5-(Ziuyano- (Guarescui), A,, 
i, 342. 

j3f]u-Trimethyltriskaideka-/8f0A-tetreEC' 
/c-one and its isomerido (Duran.d, 
Hitgitenin & Go. and Philippe Bar- 
bier), A., i, 727. 

2;4;6'Trimethylstyreiie, ajS-^iAIiloro- 
(Kunokell and Koritzky), A., i, 75. 

Trioctyl alcohol, synthesis of, and its 
acetic ester (Guerbet), A., i, 307. 

Trioxymethylene, action of acid chlorides 
on (DES(uri>it), A., i, 504, 644. 

Trioxytetramethylene, d/chloro- (Li'P- 
ters(UIBId), a., i, 443. 

Triphenylacetic acid (Stobbe and Zei p- 
soiiel), a., i, 538, 
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Triplieiiylcar'bmol, rcautions of (Heuzicj 
and Wenghaf), A., i, 702. 

l;4:5-TriplieEyldiIiydro-l:2;4-tnazole-3- 
thiometliane (Busoir and Wolpeet), 
A., i, 235. 

2:3:5-TnpheEylftirfEraE (Japp and 
Michie), T., 1024 j P., 1901, 174. 

Triplienylguanldme guaiaeolsnlplionate 
(Goldschmidt), A., i, 643. 

Triplienylmetliane and its derivatives, 
carbinol compounds of (Herzic and 
'VVengbae), a., i, 702. 

£u-cliloro-, preparation of (Gomberg), 
A., i, 77, 319, 374; (Norris and 
Sanders), A., i, 19S. 
compound of, with zinc chloride 
(Gomberg), a., i, 638. 

&3-iodo- (Gomberg), A., i, 77. 

Triphenylmethane colouring matters, 
new (GraMATTx), A,, i, 269. 
absorption spectra of (Camichel and 
Bayrac), a., i, 296. 
relation between their chemical con- 
stitution and the absorption spectra 
of their aqueous solutions (Lemoult; 
Camichel), A., i, 100. 

Triphenylmethyl (Gomberg), A., i, 77, 
690. 

compounds of, with ether and with 
ethyl acetate (Gomberg), A., 
i, 63S. 

I^roxide and its /iCATOiitro- (Gomberg), 
A., i, 77, 319. 

See also Diphenylphenylenemethaiie. 

1; 2 :3-Triplienyl-4: 2-^-naphtlia wooxazine 
(Betti), A., i, 612, 778. 

Triplienyl-l;2“OxypyiTO-l:4-diazole. See 
4:5-Oxy-l:3:4-triplienyIosotriazole. 

2:3:6-Triplienylpyrrole, 4-nitroso-, and 
its ethyl ether, benzoyl derivative, 
and phenylcarbimide (Angelico and 
Calvello), a., i, 747. 

Triphenylsilicol and its chloride and 
acetyl derivative (Kipping and 
Lloyd), T., 452 ; P., 1901, 32. 

Triphenyithiotriazolone (Sciiall), A., 

i, 766. 

1:2:5-Triphenyl-1:3:4- triazole and its 
hydrochloride (Pellizzari and Algi- 
atore), a., i, 571. 

Triplienyltrimesic acid and its ethyl 
esters, molecular "weight of (Man- 
they), a., i, 31. 

Triplite from Moravia (v. John), A.. 

ii, 248. 

Tripropylamine, compound of, writh a- 
chlorohy drill, and base from 
(Bienknthal), a., i, 129. 
oxide (Mam LOCK and Wolefenstein), 
A., i, 673. 

Tristearin, specihe heat of (V'ande- 
vyver-Grau), a., ii, 46. 


TritolylcMoromethane and its deriv- 
atives (Gomberg and Voedlsoh), A., 
i, 374. 

Tri-/^tolylp^lOspMne derivatives (Mi- 
ciiAELis and Ohm), A., i, 362. 
Tri-p-toiylphosphorketobetaine ’ deriva- 
tives (Miohaelis, Hosseus, and 
Kraiie), a., i, 303. 

Tri-^j-tolylsulplionainide (v. Meyer, 
Nacke, and Gmeiner), A., i, 264. 
Triton, iutti htodosimn , free aspartic ^acid 
in (Henze), A., ii, 178. 

Triundecenoic acid, anhydride and 
glvceride of (Thoms and Fendler), 
A.", i, 252. 

Trixylylphosphines, m- and p-, and 
their derivatives (Michaelis, Heine, 
and Sohaegble), A., i, 304. 

Tropan, synthesis of (Willstatter), 
A., i, 650. 

methobromide, bromo-, and the 
platinichloride of the methochlorido 
(Willstatter), a., i, 225. 
methobromide and methochloride, 6- 
bromo- (Willstatter), A., i, 651. 
methochloride and methiodide and 2- 
bromo- of the methiodide (Will- 
statter), A., i, 650. 

Tropan, 3-bronio- (WiLLSTXrTER), ' A., 
i, 744. 

Tropanol methobromide, ^-broinu- 
( Willstatter), A., i, 226. 

Tropidine, synthesis of (Willstatter), 
A., i, 225, 651. 

conversion of, into tropine (WiLL- 
^ statter), A.j'i, 744. 

/soTropidine, synthesis of (Will- 
statter), A., i, 224. 
nicthiodide j Willstatter), A., i, 651. 
Tropilidene. See Ab’^<*-cye?oHeptatri- 
ene. 

i^-Tropinecarbonic acid and its additive 
salts (Willstatter and Bode), A., 
i, 482. 

Tropinone and its compounds with the 
alkali metals (Merck), A,, i, 670. 
conversion of, into r-cocaine (Will- 
statter and Bode), A., i, 482. 
Trouton’s law, generalisation of (de 
Fgrcrand), a., ii, 372. 

Truxone, and chioro- (Man'itiey), A., 
i, 31. 

Trypsin, chemical nature of (Levene), 
A., i, 576. 

r6le of the spleen in the formation 
of (Herzen ; Camus and Gley), 
A., ii, 324. 

action of, on fibrin (Vernon), A., 

i, 576. 

action of, on proteids (LawruI'e-; 
Dzierzgowski and Salaskin), A., 

ii, 666 ; (Mociiizuki), A., ii, 667. 
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Trypsin in yeast (ilAii^r and Geuet), 
A., i, 59; ii, 677; (Kutsuheh), 
A., ii, 466, 523. 

Tryptic activity, estimation of (Samoi- 
lofe), a., ii, 401. 

Tuberculosis, respiratory oxcliange in 
(Robin and Binet), A., ii, 327. 
use of lecitliiu in {GLAL'DEand Zaky), 
A., ii, 673. 

Tungsten (DEFAUiy/d? A., ii, 244. 
specific beat of (Defacqz and Gui- 
OiiAiiB), A., ii, 659. 

Tungsten alloys, production of, in tlie 
electric furnace (Saugent), A. , 
ii, 105. 

with almninium (Guillet), A., 
ii, 388. 

estimation of cbroiuium and mangan- 
ese in (Ibbotsux and Brearley), 
A., ii, 198. 

Tungsten arsenide and cbloroarsenide 
(Defacqz), a., ii, 163. 
boride (Tucker and Moody), 

1901, 129. 

ifrmxiile, separation of, from molyb- 
denum trioxide (Ruegenberg and 
Smith), A., ii, 75. 

Tungstic acid, ostiinatioii of (Heut- 
ING), a,, ii,. 284. 

separation of, from silicic acid 
(Herting), a., ii, 284 ; (Wells 
and Metzger), A., ii, 534. 

Tungsten wio/mphospliidc (Defacqz), 
A., ii, 105. 

Tungsten, detection and estimation 
of: — 

detection of (Defacqz), A., ii, 244, 284. 
estimation of, in ores (Bullnheimer), 
A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in steid and siecd- 
ni.'ddng alloys (IbbO’I’son ami 
Breakley), a., ii, 199. 

Bcliufiel’s process for estimating, in 
steel (BAGi.EYand Brearley), A., 
ii, 200. 

Tungsten-steel, analysis of (Herting), 
A., ii, 284. 

Turgite from the Uspensk Mine, Soutb 
Urals (Samoiloff), A., ii, 605. 

Turquoise, chemical composition of 
(Penfield), a., ii, 27. 

Tutin from Kew Zealand ’ Coriariic 
(Easterfield and Aston), T., 120; 
R, 1900, 211. 

and coriainyrfcin, coin[)arjson of the 
properties of (Easterfield and 
Aston), T., 125; R, 1900, 212. 

Tutu, poisonous gliicosides of (Barter- 
field and Aston), T., 120; R, 1900, 
211 . 

Tyrosine, reactions of (Ducoesoiii), A., 
i, '354. ' ' ^ 


ATyrosine ethyl ester and its piperazine 
derivative (Flsltiei:), A., i, 193. 

U. 

Uganda-aloin {aypctloiih), and its tli- 
boiizoyl derivative (Tsoiiircu and 
IvLAVENERS), A., i, 602. 

Ulexite, synthesis of (de Schuli’En), 
A., ii, 558. 

Xfmbelliferonecarboxylic acids. vSoc 
Hydroxycoumaronocarhoxy lie acids. 

Umbilicaric and Umbilicarinic acids 
(Hesse), A., i, 596. 

Uncinatic acid from lichens (PTEvSse), 
A., i, 150. 

Undecanaphthene, chloro- (Mabery and 
SiEruEiN), A., i, 306. 

TJndecanedicarboxylic acid (IvRAFFtand 
Seldis), a., i, 115 ; (Kompra), A., 
i, 365. 

TTndecenamidoxime (Krafft and Tjut- 
simEii), A., i, 115._ 

Undecenoic acid, oxidation of, with 
})erinanganate (IhiOMS and FendlER), 
A., i, 186. 

0t-Undecenoie acid, and its amide, 
bromine derivatives, and salts 
(Krafft and Seldis), A., i, 115. 

i/c-Undecenoic anhydride and its ieira- 
bromidc, amide, chloride and nitrile 
(Krafft and Tiuts(Giler), A., i, 115. 

Undecinene. See i8f-Dimethyl-j8f0-nona- 
tricnc. 

Undecyi alcohol (duHocmykarhlnol) 
(Grkjnard), A., i, 250, 680. 

z«-Und€cylene, amino-, ami its benzoyl 
derivative and phenyl tljiocarbamide 
(Krafft and Tritsch'leji), A., i, 115, 

Undecylenic acid, hydrohromide.s of 
(Walker and Lualsdkn), T., 1191; 
R, 1901, 188. 

Undecylic acid, oj-bromo-, and its 
isomerido (Walker and Bums den), 
T., 1193 ; R, 1901, 188. 

Unsaturated compounds, tendency of 
carbon atoms in, to interlink 

(Erlenmeyer), a., i, 373. 
addition of hydrogen and other simple 
molecules to (Erlenmf.yer), A., 

i, 357. 

addition of kotoincUianc derivatives to 
(VoPwLAnder), a., i, 84. 

Uracil from yeast micleiu (Ascoli), A., 
i, 108. 

Uralitised diallag© from the Ardennes 
(Klement), a., ii, 321. 

Uranium, preparation of (Aloy), A., 

ii, 317. 

pyrophoric (FinutE), A., H, 514. 
new method of doternuning the atomic 
weight of (Aloy), A,j ii, 244. 
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Uranmm amalgam (Fi5i{.;i5e), A., ii, 514. 
Uranium nitrate (OnuiK.XRn i>e 0o~ 
ninok), a., ii, lot, 105, 164, 
165, 690* 

electrolysis of (Ono'iiSNEU t>w Go- 
NiNck and Camo), A., ii, 556. 
■metonitride (KoHLSciiirTTEU}, A., 
ii, 598. 

/oxide (Oechsnee be CohiK’CK), 
A., ii, 165 

sulphate {Oechsner be Co'stxok), 
A., ii, 390, 660. 

Uranium, estimation of, electrolytically 
(Kollock and Smith), A., ii, 695. 
Uranium minerals, occurrence of heliiiiii 
and nitrogen in (Kohlschutteii), 
A., ii, 598. 

analysis of (Fritctile), A., ii, 200. 
‘‘Uranium red” (KoiilsohOtteu), A., 
ii, 165. 

Urano-oxalic acid and its salts (ICohl- 
soHUTTEii and Rossi), A., i, 448. 
Uranyl chloride, hydrochloride of, and 
compounds of, with potassium 
and sodium chlorides (Aloy), A., 
ii, 164. 

and water (Myliits and Dietz), A., 
ii, 660. 

nitrate, ])reparation of, on a large 
scale (Janda), A., ii, 603. 

Uraster nebem, orange pigment of 
(Oeiffiths and Waehen), A., i, 94. 
Urazines, constitution of the (Busch), 
A., i, 488, 616. 

Urazoguanazoie and imino- (Peelizzabi 
aud Runcagxioli), A., i, 773. 
Urazoiminourazole, imino- {PErxizzAni 
and Roncaglioli), A., i, 774. 

Urazole, imino-, and its diaeetyl deri’ra- 
tive (Pellizzari and Roncaolioli), 
A., i, 773. 

Urazole series, synthesesxn the (Busoh), 
A., i, 488; (Bnsen and Giiohmayn), 
A., i, 616; (Mu, son and IIeinriohs), 
A., i, 617. 

Urea, formation of, in the l)r)dy (r. 
Gulbwitsch), a., ii, 29. 
formation of) by the oxidation of 
albumin (HtiGckTNE^^Q), A., i, 491. 
amount of, in urine (Job), A., 
ii, 139. 

estimation of (Biiatjh.steift), A., 
ii, 140 j (Poleak), a., ii, 210. 
estimation of, in urine (Brauhstein), 
A., ii, 140; (Folin), A., ii, 630; 
(Lokg), a., ii, 705. 

See also Carbamide. 

Urease, decomposition of carbamide by 
(Beyeringk), a., ii, 264. 

Uretliane, action of, on aromatic di- 
amines (Manitelei and Reochi), A., 
i, 49. 


Urethanes, interaction of, with primary 
benzenoid auniics (DexoyI, T., 102 ; 
P., 1900, 207. 

Ur 0 thaiiophenyl-acetamid 0 ,-acetoiiitril©j 
and -acetoxamidine and its acetyl 
derivative (Lehmann), A., i, 275. 

Urethylcoumarone (St’Oermer and 
Galov), a., i, 336. 

Uric acid, s}mthesis of, from cyanoacetic 
acid (Tiiatjbe), A., i, 54. 
formation of, in the liver of birds 
(Kowalewski and Salaskin), A., 
ii, 671. 

and its salts, behaviour of, in solution, 
and estimation of, in its salts (His 
and Paul), A., i, 131. 
oxidation of, by ammonium persulph- 
ate (Hugounenq), a., i, 242. 
reduction of, electrolytically (Tafel), 
A., i, 236. 

commercial, presence of guanine in 
(Hugounenq), A., i, 262. 
spontaneous conversion of, into carb- 
amide (Gigli), A., i, 677. 
influence of nitrogenous food on the 
excretion of (Maurel), A. , ii, 565. 
estimation of, in urine (Bouiieet), A., 
ii, 290 ; (Folin and Shaffer)) 
A., ii, 585. 

Urinary bladder, non-permeability of 
the wall of the (Coiinheim), A., 
ii, 564. 

constituents, influence of lecithin on 
(Zaky), a., ii, 673. 

Urine, action of currents of high fre- 
(piency on the secretion of (PenoyiSs, 
Mart RE, and RouvibRE), A., 
h, 564, 611. 

alcapton, benzoylation of (Orton and 
Gartiod), A., .ii, 614. 
action of dimetliylaminobenzaldchyde 
on (PitosoHER), A., ii, 260. 
oftect of certain purine derivatives on 
the excretion of (Acii), A., ii,-31. 
'effect of sodium chloride on the 
excretion of (Thompson), 1., ii, 30. 
action of isotonie solutions of sodium 
chlorido aud sulphate on (Magnus), 
A., ii, 67. 

in cystiniiria, diacetiiria, and indican- 
uria (Robert), A., ii, 68. 
acidity of (Berthelot), A., ii, 611. 
electrometric determination of the 
acidity of (v. Rhorer), A., ii, 672, 
acids in the, after feeding with citral 
(HiI;1)Ebranbt), a., ii, 181, 669. 
an albiimosG in (Milroy), A., ii, 68, 
influence of certain diuretics on the 
amount of alkali in (Katsuyama), 
A., ii, 407. 

excretion of antip 5 nme in (Laivroff), 
A., ii, 463. 
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Urine, excretion of cacoJjJic acid in 
(B.-iii-TJiE and rKRT), A., ii, J36'I. 
amount of carbohydrates in dial)0ii(5 
and normal (Rohin ; v. AriFTiiA.^), 
A., ii, 179. 

variations in the ainoniit of chlorides 
and nitrogen in, during insufficient 
nutrition (Javal), A., ii, 565. 
organic chlorine compounds in (Ville 
and Moitessieu), A., ii, 565. 
indoxylic origin of red colouring 
matters of (Maillard), A. , ii, 407. 
red colouring matter in, after ad- 
ministration of pyrainidone (JAFFit), 
A., ii, 672. 

creatinine in (Gregor), A., ii, 67. 
iron of normal (Nicola), A., ii, 326. 
relationship of iron in, and in the blood 
(JoLLES and Winkler), A., ii, 80. 
kynurenic acid in (Menbel and 
Schneider), A., ii, 259, 565 ; 
(Gies), a., ii, 407. 

amount of nitrogen in, after extirpa- 
tion of the liver (Lang), A., ii, 407. 
influence of caffeine on nitrogenous 
excretion (Ribaut), A., ii, 565. 
amount of phosphorus in, during 
inanition (Schulz and Mainzer), 
A., ii, 407. 

influence of diet on the phosphoric 
acid and sodium chloride in 
(Maueel), A., ii, 565. 
excretion of phosphorus oxygen 
compounds in (Gamel), A., ii, 610. 
oxidation of the organic compounds of 
(JoLLEs), A., ii, 259. 
influence of caffeine and theobromine 
on the excretion of purine sii])stances 
in (Krucer and kSchmid), A., 
ii, 463. 

nature of the sugar in (Pavy ami 
Siau), A., ii, 257. 

sugars ill diabetic (Lupine and 
Boulud), a., ii, 409. 
amount of urea in (Job), A., 
ii, 139. 

influence of nitrogiinoiis food on the 
amount of uric acid in (Maurel), 
A., ii, 565. 

Urine, analytical processes relating 
to*.-— 

detection of acetanilide in (Peter- 
MANN), a., ii, 485. 

detection of acetic acid in (LiP- 
liawsky), a., ii, 428. 
detection of albumin in (PjiAUM ; 
Rooh), A., ii, 710. 

the precipitation of albumin in, by 
clarifying agents (Grutzner), A., 
ii, 295. 

detection of antithermic substances in 
(Pbtermann), a,, ii, 293. 


Urine, analytical processes relating 
to 

detection of hiliruhiu in, by Ehrlicli’s 
diazo-rcactioii (Pi:,(jK(ji!.Ei!,), A., 

ii, 296. 

detection of cacodylic acid in (Heff- 
tor), a., ii, 464. 

containing iodides, detection of indican 
in (Kuhn), A., ii, 487. 
detection of mercury in (Bardaoh), 
A., ii, 579. 

detection of peptone in (Freund), A., 
ii, 710. 

detection of sugar in (Offer), A., 
ii, 354 ; (Riegler), A., ii, 426. 
Neumann’s modification of Fischer’s 
phenylhydrazine test for sugar in 
(MarCxULIEs), a., ii, 135. 

' the plienylhydraziiio test in tlic 
absence of sugar in (JoLles), A., 
ii, 425. 

estimation of acetone in, gasometrically 
(Riegler), A., ii, 361. 
estimation of alkaloids in (Guille- 
mard), a., ii, 521. 

estimation of ammonia in (Folin), A., 
ii, 575. 

cell for the clinical estimation of 
haemoglobin in (Adam), A., ii, 488. 
estimation of jS-hydroxybiityric acid 
in (Bergell), A., ii, 701. 
estimation of indican in (Wolowski), 
A., ii, 293 ; (Bouma), A., ii, 487. 
estimation of iron in human (Hoff- 
mann), A., ii, 326. 

estimation of nitrogen in, for (dinical 
purposes (Jolles), A., ii, 688. 
estimation of the nitrogen of amino- 
acids in (KiiUGEii and Schmid), A., 
ii, 290. 

estimation of sugar in (Patein), A., 
ii, 355. 

estimation of small amounts of sugar 
in (Raimann), A., ii, 582. 
estimation of sugar in, by Lehmann’s 
method (Goetz lOL-ALiiERs), A., 

ii, 355. 

estimation of urea in (Braunstein), 
A., ii, 140; (Folin), A., ii, 630; 
(Long), A., ii, 705. 
estimation of uric acid in (Bouillei’), 
A., ii, 291 ; (Folin and Shaffer), 
A., ii, 585. 

TJrinometer (Job), A., ii, 139; (Giear- 
det), a., ii, 362. 

Urotropine. See Hexamethylenetetr- 

amine. 

Usnetol (Hesse), A.,i, 151. 

Usnic acids from lichens (Hesse), A., 
i, 85, 149, 595 ; (Zopf), A., i, 87, 
546 ; (Salkowski), a., i, 152. 

Ujsnidic acid (Hesse), A,, i, 595. 
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V. 

isWaleraHeliyde, coiid(‘.ii.Hatioii products 
of (Rosingeu), a., i, ()69, 
condensation of, with acotaldeliydc 
(WOGUINZ), A., i, 254. 

^soValeraldehyde- aniline and -^)-tolnid- 
ine, reduction of (Eibneu and 
PUUITCKEU), A., i, 108. 

Valeranilide, a-cyano- (Halleu and 
Blanc), A., i, 263. 

Valerhydroxamic acid (Bambejigeu and | 
SoHEUTz), A., i, 548. ! 

Valerian, an oxydase in (Carles), A., 
i, 59. 

Valerie acid, calcium salt, dry distilla- 
tion of (Dilthf.y), a., i, 498. 

Valeric acid, amino-, and its plienyl- 
carbimide (Fischer), A., i, 781. 
aS-f?mnino-, synthesis of (Fischer), 
A.,i, 191, 

a-chloro-j and its chloride, nitrile, and 
ethyl ester (Servais), A., i, 112. 
5-chloro-, and its ethyl ester (Mkllor), 
T., 132. 

Valeric acid {a-meihjilhutyrk acid), a- 
chloro-, and its chloride, nitrile, and 
ethyl ester (Servais), A., i, 113. • 

iwValeric acid, fplumyl ester (Auten- 
rieth), a., i, 186. 

is'oValeric acid, a-chloro-, aiiditstddoride, 
nitrile, and ethyl ester, and a- 
bromo- (Servais), A., i, 112. 
a-iodo-, and its salts (Zeunoep), A., 
i, 185. 

isoValeric anhydride (AuTENiME'rii), A. , 
i, 186. 

Valerolactoneacetic acid and its salts 
(Fittic and Roth), A., i, 121. 

7 -Valerolactone-a-carboxylic acid, S- 
(diloro-, ctliyl ester, sodium salt and 
]iydrazid.o-(istcr, and ^^/cliloro- ami 
chlorobromo- (Traxiee and Leh- 
MAE.N), A,, i, 501. 

Valerolactone- 7 - carboxylic acid, a-m^ 
nitroso- (Wolff and riERoin>), A., 
i, 503. 

Valeronitrile, specific heat and latent 
heat of evaporation of (Kahlknberc)j 
A., ii, 492.' 

'ds’o Valery lanthranilic acid (Gotthelf), 
A., i, 766. 

?bVaierylidenedianiline anhydrosulphite 
(Eibner), a., i, 878. 

Vanadium, cosmic diffusion of (Hassel- 
berg), a., ii, 251. 

arc spectrum of (Lookyer and Baxan- 
ball), a., ii, 489. 

Vanadium ores, analysis of (Fritchle), 
A., ii, 200. 

Vanilla plant from the Congo, sap of tlie 
(Ui'ibert), A., ii, 34. 


Vanillideneaminophenylguanidine 
picrate (Bellizzari and Rickards), 
A., i, 769. 

Vanillin, e.sti!nation of, in presence of 
piperonaldehyde (Hanijs), A., ii, 206. 
Vapour density, determination of, under 
reduced (Schall), A., 

ii, 87. 

See also Density. 

Vapour pressure (Ponsot), A., ii, 542. 
Diipre-Rankine’s law relating to 
(Juliusburger), a., ii, 86. 
exact relation between osmotic pres- 
sure and (Noyes), A., ii, 87 ; 
(Dieterici), a., ii, 439. 
of ac|ueous ammonia solution (Per- 
man), T., 718 ; P., 1901, 46. 
influence of neutral salts on tlie 
(Gaus), a., ii, 7. 

influence of sodium sulphate on 
(Per^n), T., 725 ; P., 1901, 47. 
of a serie.s of benzene compounds 
(Winkelmakn), a., ii, 57; (Wor- 
inger), a., ii, 87. 

of mixed crystals of isomoriflious salts 
(I-Iollmann), a., ii, 436. 
of mixtures of hydrogen chloride and 
methyl ether (Kbenin), A., ii, 146. 
in mixtures oi‘ two liquids (v. Za- 
wiDZKi ; Taylor), A., ii, 7. 
of binary mix tures (Schreine:m AKEim), 
A., ii, 9, 57 ; (Kohnsx’Aaiw), A., 
ii, 145; (Caubet), A., ii, 147; 
(Duhem), a., ii, 372; (Kohn- 
STAMM and VAN Dalilsen), a., 
ii, 641. 

influence of foreign substances 
on the (SOHREINEMAKERS), A,, 

ii, 641. 

apparatus for iletcrmining the (v. 
Zawidzki), a., ii, 6. 
of ternary mixtures (vSchretne- 
M AKERS)*, A., ii, 9, 57, 146, 224, 
305, 372, 43f5, 641. 

maximum, at 25*' of solutions of the 
chlorides ami sulphates ofmagnesium 
and potassium, the solutions luniig 
saUiratisd with .sodiutu chloride 
(van’t HoTf’F and v. Eirum-CiiEL- 
.rin), a., ii,' 249, 

of aqueous alcoholic salt solutions 
(Wrewsky), a., ii, 50. 
of sodium chloride solution, determin- 
ation of tlie decrease of, at lugher 
temperatures (Smi'iiis), A., ii, 304. 
of solutions (Ponsot), A., ii, 593. 
of solutions which are not very dilute, 
determination of the deGrea.se in 
(Smiths), A., ii, 304, 436. 
of water at temperatures botAveen 
-12'’ and 25®, especially at O'" (dhiiE- 
SEN and Sc heel), A./il, 8(5. 
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Vapours, sol rent, aclion of (LiAroLN), 
A., ii, 89. 

coiubuatiblc, ami air, explosion of 
mixtures of (Kui;ieusoiiivY), A., 
a, 232. 

Vapour tension. See Vapour pressure. 

Vegetable matter, estimation of j>roteid 
nitrogen in (FiiA.r.s ami Bizzell), A., 
ii, 140. 

Vegetables, See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Velocity of chemical change. See 
Affinity. 

Veratric acid, rfmliloro-, and its methyl 
ester (Mazzaua),* A., i, 720. 

Veratric chloride and amide (Meyer), 
A., i, 628. 

Vesuvius, simultaneous production of 
two nitrogen compounds in the crater 
of (MATTErcci ; Gautier), A., ii, 63. 

Vetches. See Agricultural Chemistry. 

Vetiver, oil of (Theulieii), A., i, 397. 

Vinegar, new indicator for determining 
the acidity of (Rukyan), A., ii, 629. 
detection of methyl alcohol in (Ro- 
bins), A., ii, 353, 480. 

Vines. See Agiicultural Chemistry, 

a-Vinyldiacetonealkamine. See 4-Hydr- 
oxy- 2 :6 ; 6-triin6thylpiperidine. 

Vinyldiacetoneamine and its compounds 
with the alkali metals (Merck), A., 
i, 670. 

Vinylglycollic acid. See a~lljdvoxy-IB- 
butenoic acid, 

Violagnereitrin (Perkin), P., 1901, 88. 

Violein and its triac(3tate (Thiele and 
Jaeoer), a., i, 723. 

Viscosity [internal friction), relation of, 
to other physical constants (Bat- 
.schixski), A., ii, 438. 
of chrome alum solutions (Per hero), 
A., ii, 494. 

of gases as affected by temperature 
(RATLEian), A., ii, 9. 
of liquids in relation to temperature 
and chemical constitution (PiAT- 
soHlNsia), A., ii, 645. 
of mixtures of liquids and solutions 
(Lees), A., ii, 148. 

of some essential oils (.Traneaki) and 
Satie), A., i, 394. 

of mixtures of .solutions of salts, rela- 
tion of, to their state of ionisation 
(Barnes), A., ii, 374. 

Vitellin (Levenr and Alsberg), A., 

i, 300. 

Vitrified quartz (Seenstone), A., 

ii, 552. 

Vomulzeia suUerranca, See Agiicultural 
Chemistry. 

Volatility of lead oxide (Stoebmeu), A., 
ii, 654. 

Voltameter. See Electrochemistry. 


Volume, atomic, relation between atomic 
weight, melting point and ( Bayljoy), 
A., ii, 497. 

molecular, determination of, in organic 
solvents (Carrara and Levi), A., 

ii, 3. 

'.specific, as the determining criterion 
of chemical combination in alloys 
(Maey), a., ii, 655. 
of liquids at infinite piussurc (Pag- 
LiANi), A., ii, 644. 
of liquid and saturated vapour, 
relation between tlie temperature 
changes of the (van derAVaals), 
A., ii, 305. 

W. 

Wall-paper, arsenical gas from (Bigi- 
NELLl), A., i, 20. 

Water : — 

constitution of (Witt), A., ii, 498. 
molecular constitution of (Suther- 
LANu), A., ii, 92. 

dielectric constant of (Turner), A., 
ii, 54. 

vapour teiivSion of, at temperatures 
between -12'" and 25*", especially at 
O'* (Tbiesen and Soheel), A., ii, 86. 
specific gravity of solutions of alcohol, 
ether, and (Busnikoff), A., i, 306. 
absorption of the vapour of, by 
chemical compounds (Busnikoff), 
A., ii, 58, 496. 

equilibrium in the system, acetone, 
phenol and (S{.utreinemakers), A., 
iq 445. 

equilibrium between acid, alcohol, 
ester, and (Euler,), A., ii, 307. 
equilibrium in the .sy.stem, etlnu, 
succiuouitrile and (Soiireine- 
makebh), a., ii, 641. 
compo.sition of the vapour phase of 
the system aniline and, and aniline, 
phenol and (Sohreixemakers), A., 
ii, 9, 57. 

composition of the vapour phase in the 
.system phenol and, with omi or two 
liquid phases (Schreine makers), 
A., ii, 9, 57. 

iiiftaenee of, as solvent, on the rotation 
of ethyl tartrate (Patter.son), T., 
171 ,* P., 1900, 176. 

Natural Waters : — 
detection, at the source, of metals 
present in small quantities in (Gar- 
eigou), a., ii, 75. 

estimation of dissolved gases in ( W ink- 
ler), a., ii, 696. 

Blood or red rain, composition of, from 
Sicily (Jean and BRirifAT), A., 
ii, 456. 
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Blood or red rain at Palermo in March, 
1901 (Mbunier), a., ii, 322. 
deposit wliicli fell in Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, composition of (Phipson), 
A., ii, 516. 

Moorland waters, the origin of the 
combined chlorine in (Ackkoyd), 
T., 673 ; 1901, 87, 

Itiver waters of the Province Khein- 
hessen in the Blieingau and 
Taiiniis (Luebecke), A., ii, 417. 
of the Ehone, presence of ferrous 
oxythiocarbonate in the (Oaus.se), 
A., ii, 61. 

Lake water of the salt lakes of Eou- 
inania (Bujoil), A., ii, 114. 

Spring and mineral waters, variation 
in the composition of, detected by 
electrical conductivity (Muller), 
A., ii, 456. 

alumina in (Parme 2 mTIEr), A., 
ii, 516. 

simultaneous presence of barium and 
sulphates in (Carles), A., ii, 506. 
lithiniferous, analysis of (Eanzoli), 
A., ii, 423, 

hot sulphuretted, origin of (Gau- 
tier), A., ii, 322. 

sulphuretted, estimation of sulph- 
ides, hydrosulphides, polysulph- 
ides, and thiosulphates in (Gau- 
tier), A., ii, 277. 
thermal , of Aclikel ( P uaux), A . , ii, 27. 
of Boston Spa, barium in the 
JEichards), a., ii, 252. 
of the Cevennes Spring at Ucol 
(Avdeche) (Barral), A., ii, 252. 
hot, of Gastein, Salzburg (Ludwig 
and Panzer), A., ii, 114. 
from th(3 Kiedricli Spring, near 
Eltville, Ebiue (FRESEiNius), A., 
ii, 66. 

Hulpluitod calcaueous, at Lautarct 
(Halites- Alpcs) (Muli/kr), A., 
ii, 114. 

of Roumania (Poni), A., ii, 27. 
of Salsomaggiore, organic iodine in 
the (Montan A hi), A,, ii, 664. 
of Val Sinestra, Lower Engadine 
(Nussberger), a., i, 322. 
hot, from Vais, Lugnez Yalley 
(Nussberger), A., ii, 322. 
from Western Australia (Simpson), 
A., ii, 454. 

Sea water, evaporation of (van^t 
Hoff and EUler-Chelpin), A., 
ii, 249. 

action of, on pozzuolana mortar 
(Rebuffat), a., ii, 18. 
from the Red Sea (Natteuer), A,, 
ii, 173. 

LXXX. ii. 


Natural Waters 

Potable waters, chlorine peroxide as 
a steriliser of (Eeychler), A., 
ii, 548. 

Well waters, alkaline, from the chalk 
(Flsher), a., ii, 627, 665. 
of the Province Ehehiliessen in the 
Eheingan and Taunus ( Luedeok e ), 
A., ii, 417. 

Trafalgar Square (Fisher), A,, 
ii, 665. 

Water analysis : — 
analysis of well (Fisher), A., ii, 627. 
reaction characteristic of x>nre (Causse), 
A., ii, 581. 

analysis and softening of, for boilers 
(Giorgis and Feliciani), A., 
ii, 581. 

detection of ammonia in, by mercuric 
chloride (Ferraro), A., ii, 192. 
detection of arsenic in (Gosio), A., 
ii, 193. 

detection of BacUhis coll communis in, 
by neutral-red (Mahgill ; Savage), 
A., ii, 696. 

detection of acid carbonates in (Pozzi- 
Escot), a., ii, 346. 
detection of cystin in (Molinie), A., 
h, 42 ; (Causse), A., ii, 133. 
detection of lead in (Bellocq), A., 
ii, 349. 

improvement of the diphenylaiuinc 
test for nitrates in (Hefelmann), 
A., ii, 532. 

detection of nitrates in, with brucine 
and glacial formic acid (Oazeneuve 
and DfiFOLHiNEL), A, ii, 532. 
estimation of air in (Pellet), A., 
ii, 75. 

estimation of ammonia, nitric and 
nitrous acids in (Winkler), A., 
ii, 627. 

estimation of calcium in (Gasselin), 
A.,xi, 133. 

estimation of calcium and magxiesiiiin 
in (Winkler), A., ii, 347. 
estimation of organic carbon in (Ku- 
nig), a., ii, 351. 

estimation of carbon dioxide in (Ellms 
and Beneker), A., il, 627. 
estimation of the hardness of (Mor- 
PURGO), A., ii, 133 ; (Pleissner), 
A., n, 425. 

estimation of nitric acid in (Kost- 
jamin), a., ii, 38 ; (Heneiet), A., 
ii, 422 ; (Cazeneuve and PiiFouR- 
nel), a., ii, 532 ; (Winkler), A., 
ii, 627. 

estimation of nitrous add in (Wink- 
ler), a,, ii, 627. * 

estimation of oxidisable organic matter 
in (Freriohs), A., ii, 201. 
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Water analysis : — 

source of error in tlio perniaugaiiate 
process for estimating organic matter 
in (Duyk), a., ii, 351. 
cstiinatioii of dissolved oxygen in, in 
presence of nitrites and of organic 
matter (Ribeal and Stewaut), A., 
ii, 472. 

estimation of pliospliates in ( Wood- 
man and Cayvan), A., ii, 344 ; 
(IjEriELUiE), A., ii, 689. 
estimation of snlpliurio acid in (HAitT- 
LEii). A,, ii, 627 ; (AAinkled), A., 
ii, 628. 

estimation of, volume trically, in alcohol 
(Bull), A., ii, 137. 
elimination and estimation of, in 
fats, oils, and waxes (Davis), A., 
ii, 629. 

estimation of, in mixtures of organic 
substances and sodium hydrogen 
carbonate (Kunig), A., ii, 473. 

Water. See also Steam. 

Water chestnut. See Agricultural 
Chemistry. 

Wax, bees’, distillation of (GiiEsnoFE 
and Sack), A., i, 446. 
assay of (Bdohneii), A., ii, 208. 
testing of (Weedeii), A., ii, 139, 
C;j 7 H- 7402 , found on the leaves of the 
'wild banana tree (Geeshoff and 
Sack), A., i, 445, 

from the wild fig tree (Geesiioff and 
Sack), A,, i, 445. 

analysis of (Dieteeich), A., ii, 1-39. 
optical examination of (Maej>manxN'), 
A., ii, 431. 

modification of HiibVs method of 
estimating the acid and saponifi- 
cation numbers of (Eiuhiioen), A., 
ii, 48. 

clinunatiou and estimation of water in 
(Davis), A., ii, 629. 

Weight, conservation of, loeturo experi- 
ments to demonsti’ate the principle of 
(Salvadoei), a., ii, 547. 

Weight, molecular, at the boiling point 
(:de foeckand), A., ii, 594, 
determination of, use of pyridine for 
by the ebiillioscopic method (Innes), 
T., 261 ; P., 1900, 223. 
of aluminium compounds and salts 
(Kohlbk), a., ii, 21. 

of chloral hydrate at the boiling point 
(be Fokcuianb), a. , i, 668. 
of glycogen (Jackson), A,, i, 371. 
of inaigo-blueand indigo-red( Vaubel), 
A., i, 714. 

of ozone (Labenbujig), A., ii, 232; 
(Otto), A., ii, 380. 

of triplienyltriniesic acid and its ethyl 
esters (MAN'mEY), A., i, 31. 


Weldon-deposit, testing of (JtrjiLscH ; 
Lunge), A., ii, 198. 

Wheat. See Agricultural Ohemistry. 

Wine, manufacture of (Bo'I'tingee), A., 
ii, 269. 

analysis of (Bolm), A., ii, 203. 
dilution of, audits detection (Gau’L’IEe, 
Chassevant, and Magniee be la 
SouEOE ; Jean), A., ii, 353. 
new indicator for determining the 
acidity of (Runyan), A., ii, 629. 
detection of alum in (Loteesti), A., 
ii, 198. 

detection of citric acid in (Stic a), A., 
ii, 701. 

detection of ‘'orchil red,” orchil, 
cocliine«al, pliytolacca and beetroot 
red in (Belliee), A., ii, 210. 
detection of ‘ ‘ saccharin ” in ( W iethle), 
A., ii, 135, 704. 

detection of salicylic acid in (Pejibiea), 
A., ii, 428 ; (Feereiea ba Silva), 
A., ii, 585. 

detection and estimation of salicylic 
acid in (Pellet), A., ii, 701. 
source of error in testing, for salicylic 
acid (Pellet), A., ii, 207 ; (Fee- 
EEiEA BA Silva), A., ii, 291. 
detection of starch-sugar in (Delle), 
A., ii, 44. 

detection of added sulphuric acid in 
(Caepentieui), a., ii, 191. 
estimation of volatile acids and 
chlorides in (.Klexbee), A., 
ii, 629. 

occurrence and estimation of lactic 
acid in (Kunz), A., ii, 700. 
estimation of malic acid in (Hilgke), 
A., ii, 290. 

estimation of phosphoric acid in 
(Saetoei; Woy), a., ii, 344, 
estimation of sulphurous acid in 
(Paturbl) , , A.', ii,, , ,628* , , , ,, , , 

WoUastonite from Gaik ' (CoomAea- 

SwAmy),. A., h, 171. 

Wood, products of the hydrolysis of 
(StOEEE), A., i, 67. 

Wood oil, composition of (Feaps), A., 
i,188. 

Wool, action of nitrous acid on (LiDOFij')j 
A., i, 243. 

X. 

Xanthine, synthesis of, from cyanoacetio 
acid (Teaube), ,A., i,'64. ,, ' 
electrolytic reduction of (Tafel apd 
Aon), A.', i, 425. 

Xanthorhanmin, sugars of (Ybto5ek and 
FEib), A., i, 161. 

Xenon, isolation of, from air (Dewae), 

A., ii, 597. 
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{o-Xj/Iene, Me. : 3fe = l]2 ; m^eyUne^ Me:Me = l:% ; \}<eyJevc, J/e : Me—l'A.) 


Xenon, separation and spectra of 
(Livding and Dewar), A., ii, 598. 
pliyaical }>roperties of (Kamsay and 
Travers), A., ii, 238. 
refraction of (Ramsay), A., ii, Idl., 
Xylan-bassoric acid (O’Sullivan), T., 
1182 ; R, 1901, 157, 

Xylene, iiitroc/initroso- (Zincke and 
Drost), a., i, 73. 

o-Xylene, dicliloiinated (Ferrani)), A., 
i, 636. 

Xylenes, bromination and iodination of 
(Edinger and Golbberg), A., i, 22, 
23. 

Xylenes, o-, m-j and p-iodo- (Ebinger 
and Goldrerg), A., i, 22. 
nitroso- (Bamberger and Rising), 
A., i, 530, 531, 532. 

Wi-Xyleneazoimine, 2:5- or 5:6-fifmitro- 
(ZiNOKE and Drost), A., i, 73. 
'Ri-Xylenediazoaminobenzoic acid, and 
its methyl cater (Meuner), A., i, 471. 
Xylenehydroxylamines (Bamberg er 
and Rising), A., i, 530, 531, 532. 
l;2-Xylene>3-siilpMnic and -3-sulphonic 
acids (Mosohner), A., i, 374. 
l:3-Xylene'5-snlpMnic acid and -S-anl- 
phonic chloride and amide ( Mosohner), 
A., i, 374. 

l:8-3Eyl©ne-5*snlphonio acid and its salts, 
amide, bromide, chloride, anilide and 
tojuidide (Armbtroi^g and Wilson), 
1900, 280, 

jRXylenesniphonic acid, puriheation of 
(Kraeft and Wilke), A., i, 74. 
i??i-Xylenol, ^rfbroino-, and its i/z-tpiiiiol 
and acetyl derivative (Zxncke), A., 
i, 205. 

«?.-4-Xylenol, 2-amino-, and its sulphate 
(Bamberger and RisrN<0, A., i, 531. 
bromo-derivatives of (Nolting, 
Braun, and Thesmar), A., i, 589. 
Xylenols, 1:2:3- and 1"*.3:5-, 6- and 
2-mtro8o- (FisoiiEn and Oamm.er- 
_ lohee), a,, i, 418. 
m-5-Xylenol-4-snlphonic acid, 2-amino- 
(Bamberoee and Rising), A., i, 531. 
^-m-Xylenoxycinnamic acid ami its 
ethyl ester (Ruhemann and Wragg), 
T., 1187 ; P., 1901, 187. 
??i-Xylenoxyfiimaric acid and its etliyl 
ester (Ruhemann and Wragg), T., 
1118 ; P., 1901, 187. 
^-m-Xylenoxystyrene (Ruhemann and 
Wragg), T., 1188; P., 1901, 188. 
Xylic^acid. See Dimethylbenzoic acid. 
Xylidine, action of ethylene dibromide 
on (Seniee and Goodwin), T., 254: 
P., 1900, 228. 

Ii2:5-Xylidme, cyanoacetyl cleiivative of 
(Gbothe), a., i, 80. 


Xylidines, 1:2:5- and 1:3:4-, ehloro- 
acotyl, xdienybsulphoneaeetyl, j7-tolyl- 
sulphoiieaeet.yl, thiadpRlycollyl, sulph- 
unediact;tyl, and thiocyanoacetyl 
derivatives of (Grotiie), A., i, 79, 80. 

Xylidines, ])roino- and nitro-derivatives 
of, and their acetyl and benzoyl com- 
pounds (Nolting, Braun, and Tiies- 
mar), a., i, 588. 

l:2:4-Xylidme-6-sulplionic acid, its 
potassium salt and acetyl derivative 
(Armstrong and Wilson), P., 1900, 
229. 

AXylonic acid, oxidation of (Ruff and 
Kohn), a., i, 449. 

v/i-Xylyl mercaptan (.AV^iieeleii and 
Johnson), A., i, 707. 

/y/.-Xylylborobromide (Mioiiaelis and 
Riokter), A., i, 356. 

Xylyl-borochlorides, -boroxides, and 
-boric acids, o-, vr-, and p~ (Michaelis 
and TiiEViiNOT), A., i, 355. 

^?-Xylylene bromide, action of, ^ on 
X>rimaiy, secondary, and tertiary 
amines and on alkaloids (Manoukian), 
A., i, 528. 

/j-Xylylenet^/chlorodimaloiiic acid and 
its potassium salt (Ephraim), A,, 
i, 689. 

9R-Xylylenediacetoacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Ephraim), A,, i, 688. 

■?R-Xylylenediamine (Meg :(NH 2)2 = 
1:3:2:4), and its (libenzoyl derivative 
(BAMBERGERamlDEMUTH), A., i, 209. 

Xylylenediamines, four isomeric (Noli'- 
iNG, Beai^n, and Teesmar), A., 
i, 588. 

l>-XyIylenedimethyldimalonic acid and 
its ethyl ester and [lotassium salt 
(Ephraim), A., i, 689. 

Xylylenediphenylpiperidonium 1 iromides 
(Sgholtz), a., i, 483. 

o-Xylylenehydrazine and its hydro- 
ehloride and xd'R'utc (Frankel), A., 
i, 44. 

o-Xylylenimine. Bcc pihydroisvindole. 

cycfo-a-Xylylene-l:3-£^/thiO"2-phenyl- 
and -S-dimethyl-methylene and tlieir 
disulphonos (Aotenrieth and Hen- 
nings), A., i, 560. 

c^-Xylylidenephtbalide, o-cyano- and 
nitro-, and diuitrite (Goldberg), A., 

i, 32. 

?n-Xylyl methyp ketone, selenium de- 
rivative of (Kunokell and Zimmer- 
mann), a., i, 215. 

l:3-Xylyl-5-oxide, and 

its hydrochloride and acetyl derivative 
(Bamberger and Rising) j A., i, 532. 

1:2:4- Xylylphenyldiguanide and its 
nitrate (Cramer), A., i, 772. 
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^-2:5-XylyIpropioiiie acid (ILuiding 
and Cohex), A., i, 726. 
r^-XylyltMazoline, and its picrate and 
platiniehlo lido and 5-iiietliyl dorivativc 
(Goldeehg), a., i, 33. 


y. 

Yeast, nutrition of (Stehx), T,, 943 ; 
P., 1901, 126; (Tiiomak), A., 

ii, 617. 

intracellular nutrition of (KaYvSEu), 
A. 5 ii;^, 263. 

ag^diitination of (Baiiexbuecht), A., 
ii, 677. 

aiitofermentation of (IvUTSctHEii), A., 
ii, 466, 

pressed, aiitofermentation and liquc- 
fiicticm of (H AUDEN and Rowland), 
T., 1227 ; P., 1901, 189. 
action of clieiiiical agents on 
(Bokoent), a., i, 437. 
and diastase, combined action of, on 
starcli granules (Moehis), T., 1085 ; 
P., 1901, 178. 

proteolytic enzyme of (Hahn and 
Gebet), a., i, 59 ; ii, 677 ; (Kxjt-* 
schee), a., ii, 466, 523. 
oxydase in (GiitTSs), A., ii, 615. 
sterilised, zymase from (Bxtchnee), 
A., i, 179. 

Yeasts, preparation of bottom fermenta- 
tion, and tire method of using them 
(Jacquemin), a., ii, 567. 
fermentation experiments with sugars 
and (Lindnee), A., ii, 182, 
263. 

selection of carbohydrates by diiferent, 
during alcoholic fennentation 
(Knecht), a., ii, 568. 

Yeast cells, growth of, in concentrated 
saline solutions (Cleufeyt), A,, 
ii, 677. 

occurrence and disappearance of glyco- 
gen in (Meissnee), A., ii, 263. 

Yeast* cell-plasma, expressed (BuchnePs 
zymase) (Magfadyek, Mobrls, and 
Roiyland), a., i, 59 ; (Bxjchnee), 
A., i, 108. 

Yeast extract, BuchnePs (IYjioblew- 
SKi), A., ii, 465, 616, 
influence of phosphates on the fermen- 
tative action of (WbAblewski), A., 
ii, 328, 616. 

Yiaiig»ylaiig oil, benzyl alcohol from 
(v. SoDEN and Rojahn), A., 
i, 733. 

Ytterbia and Yttria, isolation of (G, and 
E. Ukbain), a., ii, 160 , 


Z. 

Zeagonite. See Gismoiidite. 

Zeolite from Yalle dei Ziiccanti (Ongaeo), 
A., ii, 396. 

Zinc, occiiiTence of, in the vegetable 
Idugdom (Fricee), A., ii, 34; 
(Laband), a,, ii, 467. 
presence of, in alcohol (Roman and 
Dellitc), a,, ii, 40. 
melting point of (Holboen and Day), 
A., ii, 85. 

rate of solution of, in acids (Eeicson- 
AueiSn), A., ii, 451. 
action of, on Aspergillus niger (RrcH- 
tee), a., ii, 567. 

Zinc alloys with copper, thermochemis- 
try of (Bakek), a,, ii, 303. 
with copper and with tin, density of 
(Maey), a., ii, 655. 

Zinc salts, action of substituted ammonia 
bases on (Heez), A., ii,240. , 

Zinc bromide and chloride, comi^ounds 
of, with cupric oxide (Mailhe), A., 
ii, 601. 

chloride, compound of, with tripheiiyl- 
chloromethane (Gombbeg), A., 
i, 638. 

haloids, compounds of, with bases of 
the pyridine series (Tombeck), A., 
i, 164. 

Zinc organic compounds : — 

. ethyl, action of, on acid anliydride, 
oxides, and lactones (Geanich- 
sTADTEN and Ween EE), A., 

i, 518. 

indigo-white (Binz), A., i, 598. 

Zinc, detection, estimation and separa- 
tion of : — 

X>recipitation of, by hydrogen snlx>hido 
in acid solution (Stull), A., 

ii, 625. 

test for, in alcohol (Roman and 
Delluo); a., ii, 40, 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(Walker), A., ii, 626. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
solution (Knaps), A., ii, 579. 
estimation of, by organic bases (Hekz), 
A., ii, 240, 478. 

estimation of, in iron-spar (Flath), 
A., ii, 625. 

separation of, from cobalt and nickel 
(Treadwell and Kiiamers), A., 
ii, 281. 

Sexmration of, from copper (Suder- 
BAUM), A., ii, 197. 

Zinc blendes, estimation of fluorine in 
(Bullnheimee), a., ii, 191. 

Zircon, colour of (v. Kbaatz-Kosohlau 
and WdHLBE), A,, h, 166; (BmiA), 
A., ii, 167. 
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Zirconium boride (Tucker and Moody), 
R, 1901, 129. 

tliemiochemistry of the hyner-acids of 
(Plh^SAllJEWSKY), A., ii, ^6. 
Zirconium earth in euxenite from Brevig 
(Hofmann and Peandtl), A., ii, 387. 
Zoisite from Ronmania (Poni), A., 
ii, 26. 


Zymase from sterilised yeast (Buchner), 

A., i, 179. 

simple experiment to illustrate the 
action of (Albert), A., i, 180. 
Buchner’s. See Yeast-cell-plasma. 
Zymogens of the stomach (Gl^iessner), 
A., ii, 666. 
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